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A GOOD deal of the glitter of the; 8.5 per cent growth of industrial 
production achieved in 1981 is beginning to already. It turns out that 
the rate of growth had begun to peter ofl in the Ister months of 1981 itself. 
Thus the rise in industrial production, as measured by the index numbers 
ot industrial production, in the third and fourth quarters of the year over 
the corresponding quarters of 1980 was 9.1 per cent and 7.9 per cent, 
respectively, compared to the rise of 10.1 per cent in the first quartet and 
11.3 per cent in the second quarter. The deceleration appears to have 
gathered further momentum in 1982, The index lor the first two months 
of this year shows a rise of just 5.1 per cent over the corresponding months 
of 1981. The category of basic industries, with a ri.se in output of 14.3 per 
cent, had contributed the most to the overall industrial growth in 1981. The 

basic industries also reflect most clearly the slowing down of the pace of 

industrial growth. On a quarterly basis, the rise in output of basic industries 
derlined from a peak of 17.9 per cent in the second quarter ot 1981 (over 
the corresponding quarter of 1980) to 14.2 per cent in the third quarter 
and 11.4 per cent in the fourth quarter. Such deterioration occurred for all 
categories ot industries, other than capital good;. Output ol consumer durables 
actually detlined in the third and fourth quarters of 1981, by 1.8 per cent 
and 4 per cent respectively. In the case of non-durable consumer goods 
the rates of growth were 11.2 per cent and 10.3 per cent in the first two 

quarters and 7.6 per cent and 7.2 per cent in the third and fourth quarters. 

What should particu'arly worry the government, it such things at all 
worry it any more, is tPe precise nature of the deceleration in the indus¬ 
trial sector. The so-called infrastructural bottlenecks have by no means all 
been remoicd; specific industries and regions continue to suffer from power 
shortage or from the failings of the railways; but taking industry as a 
whole these are no longer the principal constraints on growth of production. 
There is growing evidence that a wide range of industries are coming up 
against a situation of insufficient demand. This seems to hold true particu¬ 
larly lor those industries which had recorded impressive rates of growth in 
1981. Coal, .steel, fertilistrs, soda ash, dyes and chemicals, consumer dura¬ 
bles like electric fans and even aluminium and paper are among the indus- 
, tries which are faced with a slackening ol offtake and rising stocks of 
finished products. In this context it is useful to remember that the 8.5 per 
cent rise in industrial production in 1981 had followed two years of near- 
stagnation, with growth rates of 0.8 per cent in 1980 and 1.2 per cent in 
1979. It is significant that, despite this, indusiry appears to be already 
running into problems of lack of demand. 

This situation owes not a little to the government's economic policies. 
The attempt to keep down the budgetary deficit while seeking to encourage 
private saving and investment through fiscal concessions and incentives has 
inevitably necessitated a tight rein on government expenditure, Further, of 
the modest incrcasr* proposed in Plan expenditure in 1982-83, a dispropor¬ 
tionate share is allotted to the eni'tgy sector, so that expenditure under 
many heads of development shows small increases or none at all. The 
contractionary impact of this on the level of demand in the economy has 
undoubtedly been accentuated by the sharp increases effected in adminis¬ 
tered prices. At the same time, the vastly liberalised impo't policies have 
adversely affected offtake of ihe products of a number of industries. 

While it may be possible to make some modifications in import policy 
with respect to particular items, the other more important factors 
respon.sib!e foi the emerging^ recessionary tendencies, especially the 
curbing of government expenditure, are too much a part of the overall 
orientation of the government's economic policies to be amenable to 
piecemeal corrective action. In fact, there have been few indications so 
far that the government is even aware of the problem. In response to 
a veritable hue and cry from business interests, it has decided to make 
more bank credit available to private industry. But bank funds to finance 
larger inventories of finished goods cannot obviously stave off produc¬ 
tion cuts for very long. On the other hand, if larger credit to the com¬ 
mercial sector is sought — in the attempt to adhere to limits on overall 
monetary expansion laid down by the IMF — to be offset by further 
cutbacks in government expendiluro, including development outlays and 
Plan invtjatment, the end result may well be to deepen the recession. 
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Elections 


Cold Comfort for Congrtssfi) 

APART from the elections to the 
four state assemblies, there were by- 
elcctions last week to seven Lok Sabha 
seats, including the re-poll in the 
Garhwal Lok Sabha constituency, and 
several state assembly seats. The 
results of these by-elections too pro¬ 
vide some insights into the current 
state of the ruling party. If the 
DingresslIJ has. relatively speaking, 
fared better than it had expected in 
the assembly elections - that the 
party’s expectations themselves were, 
or had to be, so modest is itself signi¬ 
ficant — in the by-cicctions its per¬ 
formance has been a bit of a disaster. 

Of the seven Lok Sabha seats in 
contest, the Congress (1) had held five 
seats; Lohardaga-R (Bihar), Jabalpur 
(Madhya Pradesh), Bayana-R and 
Udaipur (Rajasthan) .and Garhwal 
(UP): but it managed to retain only 
three of these scats losing the Jabalpur 
seat to the BJP and the Garhw.il seat 
to Bahuguna. The latter loss is es¬ 
pecially mortifying in that the highest 
leadership of the party had cho.sen to 
make the Garhwal seat a prestige 
issue — not to speak of the postpone¬ 
ment of the poll itself twice, the 
barely concealed reluctance to go 
through the polls even this time and, 
finally, when the Election Commission 
was not found helpful, the 'leplovmerit 
of vast resources of men and material 
as well as official machinery, to secure 
Bahuguna’s defeat. The victory is as 
sweet to Bahuguna as it is galling to 
the Congress (I), particularly to Indira 
Gandhi, who h;is considered the IdSP 
leader as the most trecherous of them 
all (though thcie should be sti.T com¬ 
petition for the title) and had taken 
personal interest in the campaign. The 
loss of the Jabalpur seat to the B|P, 
is now being attributed to rivalries in 
the state Congre.ss(I); and even if 
there is an clement of scapegoatism 
in the.se belated discoveries, the result 
Is equally gulling. The party has also 
not been able to make any imp.ict 
cither in Thane (Mahar.ishtra) or Dia¬ 
mond Harbour (West Bengal) where 
the incumbent parties, BJP and the 
CPI (M) comfortably retained their 
seats, in one case (Thane) with an in¬ 
creased margin.. 

Leaving*^’taMdc the four seats in 
Mizoram, l2 seats were in content in 
the bv-elections to the state assem¬ 
blies : three in Maharashtra (including 


the unopposed return of an incumbent 
Congress (I) minister), two each in 
Bihar, Karnataka and Punjab and one 
each in Gujarat, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. Nine of these were field by 
the Oingress(l), and one each by the 
Congress (S) (Omerga in Maharashtra), 
Akali Dal (Faridkot in Punjab) and 
the BJP (Sardar Shaher in Rajasthan), 
The Congress (I) has managed to win 
eight seats this time, the wresting of 
the seat in Rajasthan from the BJP 
making up for the loss of the Karcha- 
.na seat to Bahuguna’s Democratic 
Socialist Party. But all the seats in 
question were ’safe’ Congress (1) seats; 
and yet, in many cases, the party has 
been able to retain its ‘traditional’ 
scats with .severely reduced majoritie.s. 
It is only in Raiasthan that the parly 
has done well, managing to retain the 
two Lok Sabha seats with substantial¬ 
ly increased majorities and wresting 
the assembly seat from the BJP. 

Mizoram 

W«g«B of Opportunism 

THE results of the by-elections to 
all the four seats for the Mizoram 
assembly have gone against Congress(l). 
As is well known, the Cong¬ 
ress (I) has never been able to dove¬ 
tail its operation in Mizoram along 
with those of the local ruling party; 
and unlike in Meghalaya, for instance, 
where the Congress (1) has been able 
to virtually incorporate the ruling 
Al’lTUG into it (now only lactions 
and factions of factions of the 
APHLC operate ineffectively in 
the state), it has not been able to 
persuade the ruling People’s Confer¬ 
ence in Mizoram to see the merits and 
usefulness of ‘merging’ into the ‘natio¬ 
nal mainstream’. This policy of 
selective incorporation of local gtoups 
and parties into the main body of the 
Coiigrcss(l) lias again and agun meant 
tlic M eakening of local power structures 
and prevented consolidation of these 
structures into legitimate groups and 
parties, leading in many cases, almon 
irievitably, to insurgencies or at best 
simmering discontent. All this not¬ 
withstanding, the ruling party at the 
Centre, ever eloquent about national 
imperatives, has been consistently and 
almost self-destroyingly seeking a he- 
gemonistic role in these regions. The 
results are there for all to see. 

The attempts of the Congress in 
the former Lusahi Hills district of 
Assam to break the hold of non- 


Congress elements, step by step, coi 
tributed to the progressive intnsifii 
tion of feeling of alienation; otl 
objective factors led to this feelii; 
seeking political expression in th 
form -of insurgency which has bes 
going on, intermittently, since 196^ 
The situation has been compliated ii 
Mizoram by the consolidation of thij 
tendency under more than one politij 
cal formation, but all of them beini 
equally opposed to the Centre, ai;i| 
more especially Congress (1). And thi 
Congress (1) for its part, while holdini 
forth against insurgency in Mizoraii| 
and, indeed, while persecuting thi 
leader of the MNF, has itself nevei 
been averse to using the MNF factoi 
to embrass and create troubles fill 
Its own immediate opponent in Miziij 
ram. 

In other words, the name of thi 
game in Mizoram, as far as thi 
Congress (I) is concerned, has beci| 
pure and simple opportunism. But ii 
always, the party has been able t(| 
rationalise its miserable perfnrmanu 
by arguing that the result is a victor 
for the forces opposed to insurgenc; 
This is really breaktaking doubletal 
in that the party candidates have a 
been in one way or the other identili 
ed with the insurgency — as indeeil 
has been the case with any importanlj 
political figure in Mizoram. 


West Bengal 


Clear Polarisation 


-1 

Ajil Roy wriieti: 

THE Left Front victory in West Bengal 
was not in doubt to any sober observer 
of the state scene, but few really ex¬ 
pected the massive scale it has assum¬ 
ed in the event. The Front has bag- 
H«1 238 .seats out of a total of 294, w] 
80.95 per cent. In the four districts! 
of Coochbehar, Jalpaiguri, Nadia and; 
Burdwan, the Front has captured all 
the seats; in the district of Darjeel¬ 
ing, ail but one. In the two largest 
districts of the state, 24 Parganas and 
Midnapore, accouning for 53 and 37 
seats, the Front got 48 and 32 seats 
respectively. 

Compared with its tally of 229 scats 
in the last House, the Front has im 
proved its strength in the new Hoi 
by nine. Of its present strength, 
seats have, however, been coni 
buted by the new adherents to 
Front — CPI (7), Democratic Social 
Party and West Bengal Socialist Pa 
formed by breakaway groups froiB 
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Th« non-Left opposition to the 
:ont, comprising the Congress, Janata 
irty, Muslim League and the Gurkha 
eague, had an aggregate strength of 
2 in the last House. Of these, the 
iinata Party and the Muslim League 
lave drawn blanks; the Gorkha League’s 
ally has been halved from two to one. 
he Congressfl) and Its electoral tally, 
he Congres.s(S), have got 49 and lour 
eats. The non-Left opposition strength 
n the new House thus totals 54. 

The absolute losers are the Left- 
jpposition groups — the SUC whose 
irength has been halved from four to 
wo and the CPI(ML) which has lost 
Is only seat. 

Though official or semi-official com- 
lutations of the poll figures are yet 
0 be released, there is no dearth of 
lata to confirm the impressive scores 
if the Left Front parties. Most of 
he Front candidates have won with 
luge margins, ranging over 30.000 in 
onie cases. In more than a dozen 
onstituencies, the margin of the win- 
ling Left Front candidates ranges 
letween 20,000 and 30,000. Scores of 
he Front nominees have secured a 
cad of over 10,000 votes. 

Along with these stunning successes 
n the state Assembly elections, the 
rent candidate, a little known CPI(M) 
(iinince. has won the by-election 
or the Diamond Harbour Lok Sabha 
nnstituency with a spectacular margin 
I 116.22.3 votes. 

While it has scored spectacular 
irtories in the rural and indasfritd 
reas, the Left Front has, however, 
ad to share equally the 22 seats in 
le city of Calcutta. This and more 
articularly the defeat ol the foimcr 
nance minister Ashok Mitra and the 
ilormation Minister Biiddhadcv Bhatta- 
harya along with that of the Front’s 
hief whip Ashok Bose in three Cal- 
iitta constituencies have been seized 
ipon by all anti-Left circles to peddle 
he theory of an erosion of the Front’s 
upport base in the city. This, how- 
rer, is quite contrary to the facts, 
f anything, the Left Front has im- 
iroved upon and deepened its ma.ss 
upport in the city. 

In 1977, the Left Front’s share in 
he total votes cast in the city consti- 
uencies was 440,574 or 12.97 per 
'lit out of the total 10,25,210 votes 
est. If the 15,228 votes secured by 
he five CPI candidates who had 
fought independently last time are 
*dded, then the share of Left votes 
iu Calcutta in 1977 would constitute 
'*^'45 per cent. This time, however, 
the left Front has got 691,921 votes 
ou( of a total of 13,88,901 votes caai 
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of 49il per cent — an increase of 
5.36 percentage points. 

The average of votes polled by the 
Left Front candidates in Calcutta this 
time is 31,450, compared with 28,562 
of the Congress (l)-led front, or 20.11 
per cent higher. 

In 1977, the anti-Left Front votes 
in Calcutta were split about eaually 
between the Congress and the Janata 
Party — the Congress got 256.189 
voto.s a.s against 285,448 votes polled 
by the Janata Party. This time though 
it put up 13 candidates, the Janata 
Party got an aggregate of 14,860 votes 
only, while the Congress (i)’s share 
.shot up to 601,186. ’File CongicssfS) 
which was accianinodated in one 
constituency polled 27,183 votes. The 
average mimlier ot votes polled by the 
GingressfO-Ied front in the city this 
time is 28,562 per candidate. This 
is 20.10 per cent higher than the 
average of the combined votes — 
23,391 — polled jointly by the Con¬ 
gress and Janata Party in 1977. As 
against this, the average (or the Left 
Front in Calcutta moved up bv, <57 
per cent from 20,026 in 1977 to 31,450 
in 1982. 

The defeat of the two ministers in 
Calcutta is not really unexpected. 
Ashok Mitra had bagged the Rash- 
behari Avenue seat in 1977 with only 
39.63 per cent of the valid votes as the 
anti-communist votes were divided 
between the Janata Party (23.77 per 
cent) and the Congress (23.29 per 
cent). This time the Janata Party’s 
votes have slumped to a mere 1.77 
per cent while the share of the Con¬ 
gress (I) jumped up to 49.30 per cent. 
Miha. though defeated, has in tact 
raised his share by 5.47 percentage 
points to 45.10 per cent. Similarly, 
the other minister, Bhattachar''.i, had 
won the Cossipore seat in 1977 by 
polling 42.99 per cent ot the valid 
votes, again because of the division of 
votes between the Congress (29.72 
per cent) and the Janata Partv (26.81 
per cent). This time he has lost the 
seat to Congress (I) by a very narrow 
margin of 1.21 oer cent even though 
he has improved his share by over 
five percentage points, because the 
Janata Party which got nearly 27 per 
cent of votes last time secured barely 
one per cent of votes this time, the 
lest of its supporters having deserted 
it for the Congress (I). The same thing 
happened also in three other Calcutta 
constitaencies which had been annex¬ 
ed by the Left Front in 1977 with a 
minority of votes because of the split 
in the Rightwing votes betweeni the 
Congrass and the Janata Plfftyt 
Though the Left Front improved its 
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share of votes In each of these eon^- 
tuencies, the seats were lost because 
of the cunsolidatiuu of the anti-Lett 
votes under the Congress (I) banner. 
Even though unsuccessful both in 
1977 and 1982, the Left Front candi¬ 
dates improved their position in Jora- 
bagn, Jorasanko, Burrabazar and 
Chowringhee constituencies, all ot 
which have a majority of non-Bengali 
voters, largely engaged in trading and 
business. 

The only constituency where the 
Lefts have suffered a setback is Ali- 
pur. In 1977, the (7PI(M) had won 
this .seat with 42.25 per cent of votes 
while the joint share of the Congress 
and the Janata Party was 41.57 per 
cent, (he remaining 12.28 per cent 
having gone to the CPI which had 
contested this seat independently. 
This time the CPI(M) candidate got 
only 46.90 per cent of votes, compared 
with 50.66 per cent of the Congressfl) 
and 1.48 per cent of the Janata 
Party. In other words, the share of 
the Left Front this time is more than 
seven percentage points lower than 
the joint share of the CPI(M) and the 
CPI in 1977. Part of the exolanation 
may lie in the fact that in the inter¬ 
vening period the composition of the 
voters in this constituency has under¬ 
gone some change.s due to the con¬ 
struction in the area of a good number 
of high rise buildings displacing hum¬ 
bler dwellings. 

The left Front and its leading 
force, the CPI(M), which has itself 
won an absolute majority again (with 
174 seats compared with 177 seats in 
1977) are, perhaps legitim.itcl.v, in¬ 
dulging in scif-congratulation over 
the successes achieved. If this per¬ 
sists for too long, the Left Front may 
be in for some hard knocks. 

Firstly, the election results have 
revealed the very high degree that 
the political polarisation has reached 
in tlii.s .state — all the anti-communist 
and anti-Left forces having rallied 
virtually under the banner of the 
Congress (I). With the open and tacit 
support from the Centre, these forces 
can and will create constant tensions 
and clashes. Various statements and 
innuendos made by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and her colleagues clearly indicate 
that they will try to blackmail the top 
echelons of the state burcaucraev to 
non-co-operate with and even cons¬ 
pire against the Left Front govern¬ 
ment. 

Secondly, all the strategic levers 
in the hands of the Centre will be 
used with increasing crudeness to 
create and intensify problems for this 
state. 
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The small benefits that were 
brought to the rural people through 
devices like Operation Barga and the 
food for work programme have nerriy 
exhausted their possibilities. In fact, 
the Centre has virtually scutfed the 
food for wotk programme. There is 
little hope for any fresh opening for 
‘bringing relief to the people' within 
the existing socio-political framework. 

Thirdly, the crisis of the Calcutta 
metropolitan area has already reached 
catastrophic dimensions; it cannot be 
tinkered with even with continued 
World Bank bounty. 

Finally, the continued lenancv in 
the corridors of bureaucratic power 
within what is essentially a variety 
ol (IrpeiHlaiil cnpitalcst system is not 
exactly calculated to develop a cul¬ 
ture of service to the people, let alone 
a revolutionary spirit. 

So, caught within a pincer of 
squeeze and attacks from outside and 
(langfis ol corro.sion from within, 
where does the Left Front go from 
here? 

Haryana 

Ministry-Making, Congrsss(i) 
Styla 


ON Wetipesday, May 26, Devi Lai, the 
leader of the Lok Dal-BJP alliance in 
Haryana, was informing the President 
in New Delhi, where he haj led :i 
delegation of his supporters protesting 
against the swearing-in of Bhajan Lai 
as Chief Minister by the Governor of 
the state three days earlier, that he 
enjoyed the support of d'j MLAs in 
the 90-member state assembly (whose 
effective strength is at present 89). 
His grouse was that the Governor had 
sworn m Bhajan Lai as Chief Minister 
even while he, Devi Lai, who liad been 
asked eralier by the same Governor 
to parade his supporters belorc him, 
was physically collecting his supporters 
for such a parade. The following day 
(Thursday, May 27), Bhajan Lai was 
telling reporters in Chandigarh (hat 
though the Congress (I) had won only 
36 seats m last week’s elections, the 
party had (by then) 47 members in 
the assembly and “the number was 
likely to go up to 50"; hence there 
was absolutely nothing objeclionable 
about the Governor’s invitation to 
him to form the government. 

The occasion for these obseivations 
was the administering of the ’oath of 
office and secrecy' by the Governor to 
18 ministers (IJ^ypf cabinet tank and 
six ministers of state). Two of the 


ministers of state had to be sworn in 
separately, after the main oath-taking- 
ceremony, because “they had been 
delayed in reaching Raj Bhavan". 
Five of the twelve cabinet ministers 
had fought and won the elections 
barely a week ago .igainst official 
Congress (I) candidates; all of them 
had taken part in the protest demon¬ 
stration before the Governor, along 
with Devi Lai and his supporters, on 
Monday, the day following the swear¬ 
ing-in of Bhajan Lai as Chief Minister. 
And on Friday, the Haryana .iimistry 
was further enriched by the entry of 
two more persons as mmi.sters of .state, 
raising the strength of the ministrv 
of 21. 

There is still the office of the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker to be 
filled; and further possibilities of ex¬ 
pansion have not been ruled out by 
the Chief Minister (the ministry docs 
not have a single deputy minister or 
parliamentary secretary). In due 
course, about half the strength of the 
Congress (I) legislature party in Har¬ 
yana may be expected to be properly 
‘accommodated’ in the interest of 
stability and proper implementation 
of the 20-Point Programme. 

Let Us leave aside such questions 
as democratic propriety, respect for 
public opinion (potential ministers 
came out, before being sworn in as 
ministers, with vivid discriptions of 
their ’confinement’ and ‘escape’ which 
have included jumping out of windows 
and climbing down drainpipes); leave 
aside the curious feature tlie Chief 
Minister being given more than a 
month’s time to prove his 'majority’ 
on the floor of the house; leave aside 
the scramble on the port of one and 
all, the Congress (1) as well as the 
opposition parties; to ’serve the peo¬ 
ple’. Democracy can fend for itseli, 
but can the Congress (I) be so com¬ 
placent? I • 

For clearly short of suitably ‘ac- 
commoi^ting’ every single Congress (I) 
MLA, Jhajan Lai's actions are pound 
to create much resentment among the 
‘loyal loyalists' about the rich rewards 
being reaped by the ‘rebel loyalists'. 
Even m the short turn, the Congress(I) 
has nosv to lie watching over its 
little bit of exertion on the part of 
Devi Lai to persuade the ‘loval 
loyalists’ to see the injustice that has 
been meted out to them — especially 
when they themselves are keenly con- 
■scious of the injustice of it all. 

While the party has no doubt been 
able to return to power in Haryana, 


the price it has had to pay ,is bou 
to recoil upon itsdif, sooner ^an lat 
The price has already been perh: 
higher than what it was when Bhaj 
Lai walked over, with a majority 
the MLAs, from the Janata camp 
the Congress (I) camp in the wake 
the return of Indira Gandhi to povi 
in January 1980; and the subseque 
negotiations cannot but be stifli 
Since it is unlikely that so skilful 
operator as Indira Gandhi is unw: 
of the implications of the path''s 
has chosen, one can only specul; 
what resorts she has in mind to bre 
the vicious circle that she h,is creats 

Falkland Islands 


Eyes on Antartica 


THE war over Falklands has lina 
started. It is now apparent ti 
Argentina miscalculated in its asse 
ment that Britain would not ta 
military action and that the US wot 
maintain a neutral stance on the issi 
Britain has recaptured South Geori 
and is now engaged in a full-sc; 
war to reconquer Falkland islan 
More importantly, the US has coi 
out in support of Britain. 

It is difficult to believe that mi 
Argentine nationalism and Briti 
determination not to lose face ha 
contributed to the present hostiliti 
in the South Atlantic, important 
these factois are. The decision 
the Argentinian military junta to sei 
the islands cannot also have been oi 
a ploy to divert domestic oppositi 
to the junta. The decision was pi 
bably taken long before the Opp 
sition held its anti-junta demonsti 
tion on March 30, although t 
demonstrations may have advano 
the date. It is, equally unlikely th 
the junta was goaded'to action 
the Opposition within Argentina whi 
anyway is yet to recover from t 
repression let loose in 1977 when i 
estimated 15,000 opponents of. tl 
regime were liquidated. Reports , 
oil strike around the islands are al ' 
unlikely to have urecipitated Argent 
nian action since oil has yet to i 
found in appreciable quantity in t) 
area. A factor more likely to hat 
influenced Argentinian action is tl 
immense mineral wealth of the Anta 
tica region. Control of 'Faiklan 
islands with its strategic proximity i 
Antartica, would strengthen Argent 
nian claims on a large tract of tit 
Antartica. The 1939 Antartica 
whose 19 signatories agreed to Ireet 
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all territorial claiim rin 1^ ^ 

lacimae; it says notbinji about the 
mineral resources of riiis vast largely 
uninhabited area. General Galrieri, 
who seized power in December 1981, 
must also have calculated that a 
bloodless conquest of Falkland Islands 
would enhance his position amongst 
his peers — fellow generals and ad¬ 
mirals of whom, in the manner of 
military juntas everywhere, he has 
reason to be wary. However the 
British response and the US support to 
British actions shows that the Anglo- 
Saxons are willing to incur the wrath 
of Latin American states and strain 
their links with them in order not to 
jeopardise their claim to a share of 
minerai and marine resources in the 
area. It is otherwise difficult to be¬ 
lieve that Britain wouid have uider- 
taken such an expeijsive war 13,000 
kms away for merely regaining lontrol 
over a iarge number of sheep and 
about 1,800 people. 

Whatever be the outcome of the 
present conflict, two things are cleat. 
Firstly, territorial claims which have 
largeiy been dormant thus far — iike 
those' between Argentina and Chile 
over three islands in the Beagle Chan¬ 
nel south of Tierra del Fuego, or 
those between Venezuela and Guyana 
over Bssequibo region — are bound 
to be reopened. Secondly the 
alianrlomncnt of ‘neutrality’, by the 
US and its open support to Britian, 
may cause a setback to US influence 
in the region, especially in the event 
of a defeat for Argentina. 

However, this argument cannot be 
stretched too far. US economic sanc¬ 
tions against Argentina have been 
largely symbolic gestures and are noi 
particularly effective. The US has 
suspended all 'military exports and 
fresh credits and guarantees by Com¬ 
modity Oedit Corporation and Ex¬ 
port-Import banks. But Argentina has 
not applied for any fresh credits nor 
has it been importing US arms lately. 
As such its dependence on US for 
arms supplies is far less than it was 
licfore 19^7; and private oomoiercial 
credit is still available. Indeed, ac¬ 
cording to reports, the United State 
has been cautioning Britain against 
sedting a decisive military victory; 
such a victory, besides almost certain¬ 
ly ensuring the fall of the pro-US 
military junta, may also open up the 
possibilities of the emergence of a 
strong anti-American regiiiM. In the 
American view, now that Britain has 
demonstrated its determination and, 
by the gains it has made, enhanced 


its bargaining position, there is every- 
'thing to,be gained from negotiations. 
Argentina too canno^ for long turn 
away from the West, especially the 
US, on whom it depends for its cre- 


Early 

INDUSTRIES in this country are not 
happy unless they operate in a sellers' 
market. The slightest sign of easing of 
.shortage makes them uneasy and ncr- 
voas. The paper and boards industry 
is currently a case in point. 

The rise in production of paper has 
not been extraordinary by any means. 
Production in 1981-82 is optimistically 
estimated to have been 13 lakh tonnes', 
compared to 11.5 lakh tonnes in 1980- 
81 and 10.6 lakh tonnes in 1979-80. 
Since demand for paper in 1981-82 
was esrimated at 13.10 lakh tonnes, 
there was still a small shortfall How¬ 
ever, compared to 1980-81 when the 
shortfall had been estimated at 0.6 lakh 
tonnes, the gap has definitely narrowed. 
But what is sauce for users of paper 
is not sauce for the industry. The paper 
industry and trade have been operating 
in a sellers' market for many years 
and have been used to making extra 
profits. These profits are now threaten¬ 
ed with some squeeze. Some mills arc 
reported to have even taken the rm- 
mentionable step of marginally reduc¬ 
ing their prices. 

In the main, however, the paper 
industry, like every other, industry in 
the country, turned to the govern¬ 
ment for help. It has, quite predictab¬ 
ly, demanded relaxation of the remain¬ 
ing controls on production and prices 
of white printing paper. The argument 
is that the industry's cost of production 
is going up steadily while the present 
sluggish market conditions arc forcing 
it to reduce the prices of the non-con- 
trolled varieties of paper, so that the 
alleged losses on the production of ffie 
controlled varieties can no longer be 
recouped from the other varieties. The 
industry has also sought to make out 
a case for export of paper. 

The government’s response so fat 
has’ been to decide to cut import of 
newsprint by about one lakh tonnes 
this year over the planned figure of 
abour 3,3 lakh tonnes, to make room 
for the indigehous paper induf^fry to 
supply an equal quantity of cream 



dit requirements end commodity im¬ 
ports; neither die Soviet Union nor 
Argentina's Latin Ame^can supporters 
can meet these requirements, except 
in a limited way. 


Alarm 

wove/laid paper. The cream wove/ 
laid paper will, of course, be costlier 
than imported newsprint, but that is 
not the paper industry’s problem. 

The cut in newsprint imports is at 
best an appetiser. According to press 
reports, some major relaxation in the 
paper control order is being .seriously 
considered by the government. Under 
the order mills with a, capacity of 25 
tonnes or more per day are required 
to earmark .30 per cent of production 
for white printing paper, 20 per cent 
for cream wove/laid paper and 13 pet 
tent for board and other varieties ol 
speciality paper. In addition there is 
also price control on white printing 
paper. The Industry Ministry is said 
to be in favour of discontinuing the 
picsent uniform control on production, 
distribution and price. This, it is be¬ 
lieved, will encourage investment in 
new paper mills based on non;oonven- 
lional raw materials. 

There is an element of wishful think-, 
ing in all this. For one thing, while 
the shortage of paper may have 
eased a little, the country is unlikclv 
to be self-sufficient in paner and boards 
lor a few years. According to the 
Sixth Plan projections, the gap lietween 
production and demaml is actually ex- 
pi’cted to widen from around 0.11 lakh 
tonnes in 1981-82 to over 2 lakh ton¬ 
nes by 1984-85. As for the hopes that 
a rela,xation ol production and price 
eontrols will load Ky' flow of invest¬ 
ment into paper mills based on non- 
s'ouventional raw materials, these too 
may be k'lied ,if the technological and 
pioduetkin problems facsxl by some ol 
the existing units using ron-conven- 
tional raw matcdaL, are any indication. 

Industrial Sickness _ 

Bifflad Phyiicians 

A SOLUTION to the problem of 
spreading industrial sickness has been 
eluding the government and the con¬ 
cerned financial institutions. The Re¬ 
serve Bank of India had in 1972 direct- 
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ed conunerdal banks to assist sick 
‘, units on a priority basis to make them 
viable and there has been a steady 
Sow of bank and institutional funds to 
these units since then. However, the 
problem of industrial sickness appears 
to have become only aoie acute. 

According to a pdicy paper on sick 
units prepared by the Industry Min¬ 
istry sometime back, total financial 
assistance to sick units at the end of 
December 1980 was Rs 2.064 crore. 
having virtually doubled from Rs 1,102 
crore at the end of June 1979. Banks 
accounted for Rs 1,802 crore of finan¬ 
cial assistance to sick units at the end 
of December 1980, the balance having 
been provided by IDBI, IFQ and 
other financial institutions. According 
to unofficial estimates, total financial 
assistance to sick units from all sour¬ 
ces had crossed Rs J.OOO crore by the 
end of 1981. 

In tonns of number of units, as many 
as 24,051 units were declared sick at 
the end of June 1981, compared to 
22,325 units st the end of June 1980 
and 20,700 at the end of June 1979. 
Of the total number of sick units as 
at the end of ]une 1981, .is many as 
22,672 or about 94 per cent were in 
the small-scale sector; 956 were me¬ 
dium units enjoying bank credit less 
than Rs 1 crore; and there were no 
less than 424 large units enjoy¬ 
ing bank credit of Rs 1 crore and 
above on the sick list. West Bengal 
accounted for the largest number of 
sick units in both the large and small 
categories — 102 and 7,452, respec- 
■ lively — followed by Maharashtra with 
g5 large and 2,581 small units. 

An analysis by the Reserve Bank of 
the reasons for industrial sickness of 
large industrial units revealed that in 
the majority of uses (some 52 per 
cent), causes internal to the units like 
management deficiencies, diversion of 
funds, lack of a clear marketing 

strategy and infighting among different 
interests were the major causes of 
sickness. 

At his very first meeting with chief 
executives of commercial banks after 
taking over as Finance Minister, 

Pranab Mukheijee cautioned them 

against extending indiscriminate assis¬ 
tance to sick Industrial units and thus 
ritrowing good money after bad. The 
Hwari Committee constituted by the 
Reserve Bank of India in May 1981 
.suggested limiting of financial assistance 
(inly to those units which had good 

prospects of early recovery. However, 
this is easier said than done since it 


is no easy matter to judge which units 
can be salvaged and which cannot be. 
In its report submitted in December 
1981, the Hwari Committee also 
called for a special law covering all 
aspects of sickness and recommended 
the setting up of a quari-judicial 
authority to deal comprehensively with 
the different, (gitions open in dealing 
with sick units: proposals for revival, 
takeover, sale as a running company, 
liquidation of assets, and so on. The 
Uniem Government is now said to be 
considering denotifying sick units 
which cannot be brought under any 
of the nursing programmes prescribed 
by the Reserve Bank. This will enable 
banks and financial institutions to try 
to recover their outstanding dues 
through normal banking procedure. 

The government continues to re¬ 
iterate that prevention is better than 
cure and that it is important to evolve 
a monitoring system which will pro¬ 
vide early warning signals. However, 
specific proposals in this regard, not 
to speak of concrete steps, have been 
few and far between. One suggestion, 
this time by a State Bank study, is 
that if a unit does not generate a 
minimum surplus for a period exceed¬ 
ing a year, it should be put under 
special watch. 

Sericulture 


Threat from Import 
Raplonishment 


INDISCRlMINA'ra: imports of raw 
silk using entitlements against exports 
may scuttle the ambitious develop¬ 
ment programmes of the Indum seri- 
tullure industry. The outgoing chai^ 
man of the Central Silk Board, B 
liasaviah, has argued that the recent 
increase from 10 to 20 per cent in 
replacement benefit granted to silk 
goods exporters cloariy threatens the 
interests of the domestic sericulture 
industry, at a time when it may well 
he on the verge of a breakthrough. 

Several .sericulture development pro¬ 
grammes are being implemented in 
the various states. A World Bank aid¬ 
ed sericulture project, with an outlay 
of Rs 80 crore, has already been 
launched in Karnataka since 1980-81. 
4n Indo-Swiss Intor-State Tasat 
Project, covering seven states, is also 
uiider implementation. Several other 
measures to improve the technologies 
in cultivating of food plants, rearing 
cf silk worms, and leriing of raw 
bilk, have been taken up by different 


researiA and development inslitufia&a. 
With all these progcainmes, total Rlw 
silk output in the country is expected 
to increase from the present 3,000 
tonnes to about 9,500 tonnes by the 
end of the Surth Flan, 

Any raw silk import has' to be 
undertaken explidfly to strengtha 
the domestic base. While canalised 
imports are advisable to bridge the 
demand-supply gap and to maintain 
stable raw material prices, indiscrimi¬ 
nate replenishment imports by .silk 
goods exporters have been undw- 
scored by the Silk Board as being 
harmful to the indigenous sericulture 
industry. First, there is no way ot 
ensuring that such imports are used 
only for manufacture of exportable 
silk goods. The Silk Board is not in 
a position even to monitor such im¬ 
ports and ascertain their exact quan¬ 
tum. Much of the imported raw silk 
which is bought at a duty-free price 
of Rs 200 a kg finds its way into the 
open market at a premium. As a re¬ 
sult, indigenous raw silk, which can¬ 
not be sold for less than Rs 450 a 
kg il the farmers are to get a fair 
price, IS set aside. 

The price of raw silk had increas¬ 
ed sharply to Rs 600 per kg in 
December 1981. To stabilise the price 
.ind to meet the rising demand, the 
Central Silk Board imported 250 
tonnes of raw silk from China at 
Rs 200 per kg. Stability in prios is 
essential to ensure a steady growth 
of our silk goods exports, which have 
gone up from Rs 40.12 crore in 
1978-79 to Rs 68 crore in 1981-82 
and which are projected to be Rs 110 
(Tore by 1984-85. And reasonable raw 
silk prices can he ensured through 
canalised imports. Under the re¬ 
plenishment scheme large-scale im¬ 
ports had depressed domestic prices 
to Rs 325 per kg in Bangalore in the 
first quarter of 1982, and the Karna¬ 
taka Silk Marketing Board had to 
buy targe quantities to see that the 
price recoverod to Rs 400 per kg. 

in the long run, of course, there is 
jn imperative need to increase pro¬ 
ductivity through intensive cultivar- 
tion, extension work, and by induc¬ 
ing rearers to take to bivoltllie' dk 
worm races on a priority basis 
which would enable them significant¬ 
ly to raise the production of better 
quality silk. Our present cost of 
production is reportedly double the 
international price of raw silk. Witii 
the various schemes under imple¬ 
mentation, this could, be brobght 
down omsideralfiy. 
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The Mid-Term Pointers 

R(Hnesh 


AS one surveys the so-called mini 
general election — which 1 would 
prefer to describe as a mid-term poll 
— it is fairly apparent that the ruling 
Cangressfl) is in deep trouble, Indira 
Gandhi’s charismatic image is dissolv¬ 
ing •— and without it her foUowera 
become a mob. Of course, it can also 
l)e argued that, with the kind of non¬ 
performance that the Congress(I) is 
now associated with, the defeat should 
have been decisive in all the four 
states. That may well have been if the 
Opposition had created the feeling of 
a viable alternative. 

It is no longer possible to deny that 
the two cadre-based parties — the 
BJP and the CPI(M) — are at the 
moment the only formations with a 
future. The BJP’s noteworthy per- 
ioimance in Himachal Pradesh is not 
really neutralised by its poor showing 
in Haryana and Kerala. The fact re¬ 
mains that this party is assuming a 
continental personabty. In Kerala, its 
support is eroded by the powerful con¬ 
frontation of two Fronts. In Haryana, 
there was a marked tendency to over¬ 
reach despite a caste-ridden contest. 

The CTlfM), and its jmiior partner, 
the CPI, have to learn that they can¬ 
not take ‘strongholds' for granted. Firm 
loots have been struck in Bengal and 
Kerala, but urban areas are beginning 
to despair of the Communist tendency 
to ignore the many minor potentials ot 
improvement and advance. Calcutta is 
an eloquent example of Cranmunist 
neglect. A disgruntled vote cannot be 
held forever on sterile rhetoric. When 
will a younger leadership emerge to 
transform narrow 'Left fronts’ into 
parties which command wider sections 
and help blunt polarisations? 

Nevertheless, these are serious patties, 
with a committed membership. They 
will draw important lessons from the 
mid-tenn poll. Witii over two yearn to 
go for the general elections, there is 
adequate time to adjust to the new 
realities. There is one solid factor in 
favour of these patties of the Bight and 
Left The Centrist foitnations ate in 
bad shape and without fuiy clear idea 
about flieir role. NormaDy, a Congress 
Party imder a collective leadetsfaip 
would have conditioned the thinking 

the fqmations of tiM Cen,tte. Indira 
Gandhi has busted that possibility. To 


Thapar 

survive, these foimgtions are already 
toying with regionalism. 

The mid-term poll underlines these 
regional trends. If the DMK and 
AIDMK in Tamil Nadu, the Akalis in 
Punjab, and the National Conference 
m Kashmir are well entrenched, Devraj 
Urs in Karnataka, N T Hama Bao in 
Andhra ftadesh, and Biju Patnaik in 
Orissa, are planning similar regional 
consolidations on the debris of Congress 
politics, Charau Singh has pretensions 
about a continental status for his Lok 
Dal, but it is essentially a regional 
formation. In the absence ol tiie BJP 
.ind the Communists, this regionalism 
may sec a rapid flowering. 

In the initid of a desperate public, 
watching the splintering of parties 
and the opportunist manoeuvrings of 
individmil strongmen, a regional party 
is often seen as a corrective, disciplin¬ 
ing force. The ‘front’ politics in Kerala, 
and the hopeless mess of parties in the 
state, could have taken a regional 
manifestation if the Communist impact 
had been alisent. However, religious 
revivalism is most noticeable in the 
state. The polling of the two Muslim 
Leagues is significant. ’The Hindu back¬ 
lash had im anti-conimunist flavour and 
strengthened the UDF. 

To assume from the surface signs 
that a largely peaceful election with a 
sizeable tiim-ont points to a still viable 
democratic system would be very naive. 
The rotten state of political parties is 
not easily remedied by the rising power 
uf the BJP and the CPI(M). These 
formations have for long been region- 
based. They have to evolve continental 
thrusts and to learn to co-exist within 
a democratic Itame. And, what’s more, 
they have to get over these major 
hurdles during the next two years. A 
failure would place the initiative in the 
hands of those who are nurturing re¬ 
gional passions. 

The passing of the incoherent Janata 
Party and the Congress(S) might create 
a renewed interest in the revival of a 
united Congress organisation, but frank¬ 
ly, at the moment there is no take-olf 
without Indira Gandhi. She is not 
interested, and is olisessed with her 
own calculations. The niid-leim poll 
might shake her, but it is unlikely to 
change the farmeworb of her tvdsted 
Smergency thiakias. DiMitieis witiiin 


the Congress(I) structures In Maha- 
ra.shtra, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 

— now on the agenda of out politics 

— could cause major realignments ot 
Omgressmen. Only then could a new 
centrism make a bid for national te- 
cognition. 

As you can weU imagine, this sort of 
yearning lor a return to the politics of 
eonsensiLs, is rooted in fears about the 
polarisations which will reduce the 
.stability and effectiveness of governance 
from Delhi. Can this sprawling, coti- 
plex subcontinent allow itself to be 
rocked by regionalism and revivalism? 
The. c'onsensiLs-iiiaking is as relevant as 
Indore — in fact, more so, now flat 
every section ol our people is begin¬ 
ning to articulate its special interests. 
Hut where are the institutions which 
consolidate these urges. They are the 
visible wreckage of this last decade <rf 
corrupt politics. 

These thoughts pervade the political 
parlours ol the Capital; but, make no 
mi-stakc ahnit it, the wheeling and the 
dealing will continue. Money will 
destroy coalitions and fronts. And 
money will become more visible in the 
hands of several parties hitherto starved 
of funds. The mid-tenn poll will per¬ 
suade many that the Congress(I) is not 
the only profitable investment. There 
are others in the field. Not a happy 
thought foi Indira Gandhi’s troopers. 

May 21 


Prakash Tabes 

I’RAKASn ’TUBFdi, engaged in tiie 
manufacture of ERW steel pipes and 
tubes at Sankhol near Delhi ance 
1974, proposes to instal an additional 
galvanising plant with a capacity to 
galvanise 24,000 tonnes black tubes 
per annum. The project, estimated to 
cost Rs 1.91 erore, is intended to be 
financed by equity capital (Rs 105 
lakh), internal cash accruals (Rs 36 
lakh) and term loan from Haryana 
State Industrial Devdopment Cor 
poration (Rs 50 lakh). The company 
is making a public issue of 10.50 
lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par to r.iise a part of the finance re-, 
quired for the project, Commerdal 
production on the proposed galvanis¬ 
ing plant has already commenced since 
March 1982. The required potver load 
has been sanctioned by HSEB, but 
the company is also having 100 per 
cent stand-by diesel generating 
capacity to guard against any power- 
cuts. 
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Variation (Per Cent) 


bdez Nnfflbva at Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(1.5.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

Ail Commodities 

1000 

274.6 

-0.4 

-0.7 

-0.3 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Artictes 

417 

255.6 

-0.7 

0.8 

-1.7 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

230.7 

-0.7 

3.7 

-11.2 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

224.7 

-1.1 

-3.4 

-1.7 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

8S 

437.2 

-0.1 

9.2 

-0.1 

20,6 

23.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufacture nodwtts 

499 

262.9 

-0.3 

—4.4 

0.9 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Coat of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 


Variations (Per Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

457* -0.2 

8.8 

8.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960= 100 

423» 

0.7 

9.9 

9.9 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

440= ■ 

-1.1 

5.0 

5.0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

1.9 


61=100 









Money turd Banking 

Unit 

Latest 


Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 




Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(30-4-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M $) 

Rs crore 

63,659 

1,378 

7,184 

1,378 

6,930 

8,322 

6.931 

6,985 




(2.2) 

(12.7) 

(2.2) 

(12.3) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Qovernment Sector 

Rs crore 

32,089 

1,986 

5,762 

1,986 

5,367 

3,705 

3.862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

42,962 

481 

6,138 

481 

6,199 

3,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2.654 

75 

-1,864 

75 

-2,086 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

44,210 

460 

5,585 

460 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(M) 

(14.5) 

(l.l) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 











In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

178.6‘ 

164.8 

150.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

205.9'* 

188.2 

164.6 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

13.25 

199.1'» 

181.5 

168.4 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.3 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

156.3*’ 

146.4 

140.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Cttisuffler Goods Industries 

31.52 

163.3** 

146.1 

135.9 

7.3 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 ' 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

167.8‘* 

160.3 

162.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

165.4“ 

144.8 

132.7 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign lyade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-8)tt 79-80 

7^79 

77-78 

76-77 


Month - 

(Jan 82) 81-82tt 80-81tt 


Eaporti 

Importi 

Balance of Trade 

Eaployiiieiit Exchange Statistics 

Number of applicants on live rejtisters 
(as at end of period) 

Number of registrations 

Number of vacancies notified 

Number of placements 


Rs crore 

506 

5,965 

5,602 

6,709 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 





(3.9) 

(16.3) 


(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Rs crore 

919 

10,486 

10,100 

12,465 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 





(38.2) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Rs crore 

-413 

-4,521 

-4,498 

-5,756 

-2,563 

-1,843 

-621 

+72 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulativefor* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 


Month ' 









(Nov 81) 

1981 

1980 






Thousand 

17,634 

17,634 

16,063 

15,317 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 



(9.8) 

(12.2) 

(6.9) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(I0.fl 

Thousand 

607 

5.547 

5,594 

6,157 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 

iM» 



(-0.8) 

(-1.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

(5.3) 

Thousand 

86 

813 

768 

840 

876 

828 

804 

840 

Thousand 


(5.9) 

(-3.8) 

(-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

(22.n 

46 

448 

439 

478 

468 

456 

456 

4ra 



(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.*) 


For ctmnt year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

T Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are avaibble over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Noia I (1) Srpncmt numeral denotes month'to which figure relates; e g, supeneript' indicates that the figureii tv Jaantiy and 
so on. (2) Figures in btaciets denote percentage variation over picvira period.. 
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AU-Roimd Expansion 

Hansavivek 


FEICO ELECTRONICS AND ELEC¬ 
TRICALS has received letters of 
intent for standard film resistors, foil 
variable capacitors and carbon poten¬ 
tiometers. Besides, the company has 
submitted further anplications for 
expansion in the field of electronic 
components. (Meanwhile, a pro¬ 
gramme of modernisation to intro¬ 
duce ‘state of technology’ components 
in the coming years has been initiat¬ 
ed. In the consumer products field 
the company introduced last year .a 
quartz controlled clock radio, a three- 
band radio-cassette recorder, a stereo 
radio-cassette recorder and a direct 
control semi-automatic hi-fi turntable. 
It has applied to the government 
for new capacities and expansions to 
substitute imports and meet the 
needs of the equipment assembly 
industry. In the professional pro¬ 
ducts field the company introduced 
a number of new and specialised 


welding electrodes. It is .seeking ex¬ 
pansion in its capacity, particularly 
for specialised electrodes. It has re¬ 
cently received a letter of intent for 
a range of welding equipment to be 
manufactured in technical collabo¬ 
ration with N V Philips’ Welding 
Industries at Kalwa in Maharashtra. 
A number of new measuring instru¬ 
ments were introduced. A highly 
sensitive multimeter of advanced 
specifications designed for the inter¬ 
national market was launched. The 
increasing demand for turnkey solu¬ 
tions and installations ha$ opened 
new opportunities for the company. 

The project of lighting and com¬ 
munication installation in Tripoli 
West Power Station for IHEL was 
successfully completed. The installa¬ 
tion work in the Council of Ministers’ 
Building in Baghdad is progressing 
satisfactorily. Work at various sites 
of Asian Games 1982, for which the 


Lighting Sound Remforcement and 
Public Address coi^ract has been 
awarded to the company, is progres¬ 
sing to tight schedule. lighting has 
been designed to meet colour TV 
Broadcast standards. The 'Son-et- 
Lumiere’ installation in Madurai was 
successfully completed in time for the 
World Tamil Conference. 

The company has recently received 
approval of the government for pur¬ 
chase of equity share capital of Elec¬ 
tric Lamp Manufacturers (India) at 
Rs 17 per share. The purchase is 
expected to be completed shortly. 

The company has fared well during 
1981 with sales rising from Rs 105.30 
crorc to Rs 133.48 crore and gross 
profit amounting to Rs 21.48 crore 
against Rs 18.38 crore in the previous 
year. These figures, however, reflect 
contraction of margins due to in¬ 
crease in costs. Besides, disturbed 
labour conditions, low productivity 
and loss of production due to pro¬ 
longed closure of factories in Pune 
contributed to reduced margins. Net 
profit was Rs 6.73 crore (Rs 5.75 


The Wedi’s Companies 


(Bupee* in lakh) 


I’eico Electronics 

Associated Beaiiiig 

Goods ear 

Atlas Copco 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

I„^st 

Latest 

Last 

Year 

Year 

Wr 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

31-12-81 31-12-80 

BM2-SI 31-12-80 

31-12-81 31-12-80 

31-12-81 51-12-80 


raid Capital 

1800 

1800 

882 

882 

7*18 

748 

242 

242 

Reserves 

197.3 

1624 

1070 

811 

839 

619 

598 

437 

Rormwings 

1081 

1217 

1026 

602 

532 

362 

88 

35 

of which Tenn borrowings 

830 

8.30 

1362 

75 

7 

7 

.33 

35 

Gross fixed assets 

4250 

3880 

2191 

1658 

2070 

1862 

.393 

292 

Net fixed assets 

2113 

1888 

12.33 

797 

495 

.319 

213 

139 

Invaslments 

48 

49 

12 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Current liabilities 

4794 

2945 

978 

679 

2130 

1781 

589 

406 

Current assets 

7487 

.5650 

2711 

2163 

3734 

3190 

1283 

981 

Stocks 

4004 

.3499 

1962 

1872 

1254 

1237 

581 

404 

Book debts 

2485 

1528 

383 

1.36 

1573 

16.5-1 

465 

370 

Raw material costs 

13348 

105.30 

.3931 

,3207 

7517 

6313 

2471 

1794 

Net .sales 

161 

181 

116 

103 

79 

85 

49 


Other income 

6962 

.52.39 

1600 

160" 

476,3 

4122 

693 

500 

Wages 

2299 

1862 

.515 

385 

.571 

505 

224 

175 

Interest 

193 

149 

73 

51 

9.1 

58 

8 

4 

Gross profit!-r)/loss(-) 

2148 

1838 

1103 

1016 

7,58 

612 

505 

335 

Depreciation provision 

315 

283 

10,5 

1 i 

70 

64 

41 

31 

Tax provision 

1160 

980 

566 

581) 

348 

.334 

284 

180 

Net profit!-(-)/loss(-) 

67.3 

.575 

432 

359 

340 

214 

I 80 

124 

Development rebate provision 

82 

60 

40 

18 

.38 

5 

10 

6 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

287 

195 

216 

19! 

182 

119 

141 

89 

Amount 

P — 

_ 

P — 

— 

1> - 

— 

P — 

—» 


E 324 

■320 

E 176 

1.50 

E 120 

90 

E 29 

29 

Hate !per cent) 

P — 

— 

P — 

— 

P — 

— 

P — 

— 

Cover (times) 

E 18 

18 

E 20 

17 

E 16 

12 

E 12 

12 

Ratio (per cent) 

2.08 

1.80 

2.45 

2..39 

2.83 

2.38 

6.21 

4.27 

Gross profit/sales 

16.09 

17.46 

28.03 

31.67 

10.08 

9.69 

20.43 

18.88 

Net proftt/capital employed 

17.84 

16.79 

22.13 

21.85 

21.12 

15.65 

21.43 

18.28 

Inventories/sales 

29.92 

3.3.23 

49,91 

58.37 

16.68 

19.59 

23.51 

22.52 

Wage/iales 

17.22 

18.6.3 

13,10 

12.00 

7..59 

8.00 

9,06 

9.75 
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crate) and covered the unchanged 
total dividend of IS per cent 2.08 
times as against 1.80 times previously. 
In addition, the board has recom¬ 
mended issue of bonus shares on a 
one-for-flve basis. The company's 
exports amounted to Rs 6.33 crore as 
compared to Rs 4.43 crore in 1980. 
Exports were turther diversified both 
in regard to products and destina¬ 
tions. 

ASSOCIATED BEARING COUPANYi 
expansion and modernisation pro¬ 
jects arc at various stages of im¬ 
plementation. Construction work at 
the factory site commenced in 
November 1980 and should be over 
by mid-i982. The company has 
received industrial and capital goods 
licences lor these projects. Increased 
production as planned should be 
forthcoming by the end of 1982. 
When fully implemented by 1985-86, 
these plans will result in increased 
production capacities of both bearings, 
and textile items of about 45 per cent 
and the company will have brought 
up to date a factory which has been 
in operation since 1965. The manage¬ 
ment has finalised arrangements with 
ICICI and IFCl for foreign currency 
loans 'and Suppliers’ Export Credits 
from Sweden. Tire company expects 
a favourable response to its applica¬ 
tion for a medium term rupee loan 
from Lie. For requirements of addi¬ 
tional working capital the company 
issued last year secured debentures of 
the aggregate face value of Rs 3 crore. 
These financial arrangements, coupled 
with the higher internal generation 
expected during the coming vrars, 
should largely be adequate for the 
funds iiirdcd liy the company. 

The company has produced good 
working results for 1981 with higher 
sales and profits. The directo.-s have 
stepped up dividend by three points 
to 20 per cent. On sales of Rs 39.31 
crore against Rs 32.07 crore in the 
previous year, there is a gross profit 
of Rs 11.03 crore against Rs 10.16 
crore. Profit margins have been re¬ 
duced due to higher costs of inputs, 
higher rates of interest on borrow¬ 
ings and other financial expenses and 
the impact of wage settlements. The 
incidence of tax continued to be 
heavy for the second year in succes¬ 
sion, resulting in profit after tax of 
Rs 4.32 crore compared to Rs 3.59 
crore in 1980. Heavy apitalisation 
expected during 1982 to 1984 should 
reduce the tax burden sireably, 
leaving greater amounts of internally 
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generated funds for use in the com¬ 
pany’s expansion and modernisation 
projects. 

The directors state that a significant 
recovery in key areas of the infrastruc¬ 
ture resulted in marked improvement 
in industrial production during 1981. 
Demand for bearings continued to be 
good throughout the year. There was 
accordingly a substantial rise in pro¬ 
duction levels of all domestic bearing 
manufacturers. 

GOODYEAR INDIA has discontinued 
production of bicycle tyres and tubes 
and has instead increased production 
of scooter and motorcycle tyres and 
tubes by converting some of the bi¬ 
cycle tyre/tube making machinery. 
The company started last year the first 
phase of modernisation of its plant at 
Ballabgarh, it is also implementing 
simultaneously technological improve¬ 
ments in production processes and 
product quality to ensure optimum 
value for consumer’s money. During 
1981, the company produced 7,43,263 
automotive tyres and 5,75,682 tubes 
compared to 6,39,072 tvres and 
4,91,744 tubes produced in the previ¬ 
ous year, although poor power supply 
persisted throughout most of the year. 
The company’s own generation pro¬ 
vided power needs for light equipment, 
saving public power supply, when 
available, to run high horsepower ma¬ 
chinery. 

The company has produced good 
results with higher sales, profits and 
margins. Sales have increased from 
Rs 63.15 crore to Rs 75.17 crore and 
yielded a gross profit of Rs 7.58 crore 
compared to Rs 6.12 crore in the 
previous year. These figures reflect 
sizeable widening of margins. Net 
profit i.s 11s 3.40 crore (Rs 2.14 crore). 


The board has stepped up dividepd 
frcrni 12 per cent to 16 per cent 
which is covered 2.83 times against 
Rs 2.38 times previously. This per¬ 
formance has resulted in spite of up¬ 
ward trend of major raw material 
prices. Natural rubber prices in 
Kerala touched new highs. Polybuta¬ 
diene rubber carbon black, chemicals 
and solvents also rose sharply, besides 
power and fuel costs. Raw material 
availability wag generally satisfactory 
except for natural rubber. Exports 
during the year were down from 
Rs 117 lakh to Rs 98 lakh, because 
shrinking markets for the sizes and 
types made in India pose a hurdle to 
exports. 

ATLAS COPCO (INDIA) has fared so 
well during 1981 that the directors 
have recommended issue of a gift of 
shares on a one-for-one basis besides 
repeating 12 per cent dividend which 
is very adequately covered by earn¬ 
ings. With increase in sales from 
Rs 17.94 crore to Rs 24.71 crore, the 
company has earned a gross profit of 
Rs 5.05 crore against Rs 3.35 crore 
previously. Although tax liability has 
taken away much more, net profit is 
considerably higher at Rs 1.80 crore 
(Rs 1.24 crore). Equity distribution 
is covered 6.21 times by earnings as 
compared to 4.27 times in 1980. Ex¬ 
ports amounted to Rs 41 lakh against 
Rs 35 lakh. The company has receiv¬ 
ed technical knowhow for manufacture 
of screw compressors and develop¬ 
ment work is in progress. In order 
to provide for future expansion cf its 
activities, the company is in the pro¬ 
cess of procuring additional land for 
a new factory. This will be situated 
in a backward area approximately 
25 km from Pune. 
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Orissa Steel Plant Fiasco 

BM 


liE cancellation of the letter of fn* 
ent to Davy International of the UK 
or the construction on turnkey basis 
nd wih total financing of an Integnted 
teel plant in Orissa — the seventh In 
he public sector — has been as sudden 
nd surprising as the earlier decision to 
ssue the letter of intent. It is now 
lear enough that the letter of intent 
0 the British firm had been issued in 
ircference to the competing West 
lerman steel interests without reach- 
ng even the minimum of understand- 
ng on what was involved m the con- 
iruction of a large project of this size 
ind complexity. A certain size (rf plant 
ras stipulated — 1.5 million tonne 
apacity in the first stage — and a 
iroaih financing package in the form of 
ifficial concessional aid, Euro-dollar 
oans and suppliers' credits adding up to 
12.8 billion was assumed. This was about 
ill that was considered necessary to 
issue the letter of intent. What 
clinched the issue in favour of the 
Bntish firm, however, was the direct 
back-up of the UK government with 
an offer of official concessional aid as 
part of the financing package for the 
project, which it was assumed, would 
make its servicing less costly.^ 

The strong bid of the UK govern¬ 
ment in recent months to enlarge the 
scope of exports of goods and services 
from Britain to India by offers of 
attractive financing facilities has been 
finding warm response in New Delhi. In 
addition to development of coal mines 
and thermal power generation stations, 
the Orissa steel plant was the most 
coveted project for the British under 
the proposed scheme of things. The 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat took a 
direct hand in advancing these arrange¬ 
ments, assisted by, it appears, Indira 
Gandhi’s personal liaison man in 
f-ondon, Swaraj Paul. The letter of 
intent was also issued post-haste as 
part of the preparaticms for the visit 
of the Prime Mimster of India to 
kondon for the Festival of India 
there. This was done against the 
advice df caution by competent circles 
against rushing with a commitment of 
this kind without a ca;ceful study of 
fhe British firm's offer and its tech¬ 


nical and financial parameters. This 
advice was ignored. 

During a brief period of a, few 
months between the issue of the letter 
of intent and its cancellation, things 
have happened at a disconcertingly 
fast pace. It was found that the loca¬ 
tion of the proposed plant at Paradip 
was all wrong. So it was decided to 
shift the location about 60 kilometres 
inland for safety considerations. This 
simply knocked down the whcde con¬ 
cept of a shore-based steel plant to be 
constructed on wholly tum-key basis 
with total foreign finandng including 
to cover local construction costs and 
buy-back arrangements to the extent 
at least of 50 per cent of output to 
service tie foreign loans for the pro¬ 
ject. Once this happened, the arrange¬ 
ments envisaged for the construction 
of the plant by Davy International and 
its foreign financing were left with no 
viable basis. The British firm had, 
therefore, to come up with new pro¬ 
posals for construction, supply of 
equipment and financing of the project. 
These are said to have been found un¬ 
acceptable by the Indian side and so 
the letter of intent has been cancelled. 
But It is indeed surprising that the 
letter of intent to the British firm was 
based on such wholly untenable 
assumptions that the tum-key con- 
straction of the plant and supply of 
equipment would be on what is called 
"fixed price basis with no cost over¬ 
runs”. The stark amateurishness of 
those who negotiated with the British 
firm before issuing the letter of intent 
is self-evident. Nobody builds a 
long-gestating prefect such as an inte¬ 
grated steel plant on stipulations such 
as assumed by the Steel Ministry offi¬ 
cials and their masters in the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat. The suggestion 
now being publicised — that the 
British firm had backed out of its com¬ 
mitment on the tum-key constmetion 
arrangements as assumed by the 
Indian side and that this had resulted 
in the cancellation of the letter of in¬ 
tent issued to it — is indeed incredible. 
There is obviously much more to the 
whole episode than meets the eye or 
is being diidosefi. It will take some 



time before fuller information becomea 
avaiUile. 

But what hmqpeni to rite aeooad 
steel plant in Oilasa which is a sensi¬ 
tive political iasue in that State, in 
addition to its importance in the far¬ 
ther growth of our steel industry? 
Brave things are being said now about 
going ahead with the prefect It is 
being publicised by careful and lotded 
briefings of pliant and gullible repor¬ 
ters that the Davy fiasco will result in 
the loss of barely one month in the 
construction of the plant. Everything 
IS said to be ready for placing orders 
for sup{fiies for the plant and their 
financing. The company in the puWc 
sector set up for the plant, Neelachal 
Ispat Nigam, will execute the project 
with MECX>N, the steel consultancy 
organisation in the public sector which 
will act as the consultant. It has in¬ 
deed been officially proclaimed that 
detailed technial specifications for 
major units of the steel plant had 
already been prepared and all that was 
now needed to be done was to invite 
global tenders for supplies of different 
packages of the steel plant to be put 
in place at the site and to arrange 
finances for these supplies in which 
direction too, it is claimed, substantial 
progress had been made. 

All these tall claims will not stand 
up to the most cursory scrutiny. They 
are indeed so much nonsense and are 
being made, it seems, to cover up an 
embarrassing situation which also can 
have s political fall-out in Orissa. If 
these claims are at all correct where 
was the need, in the first instance, to 
settle for a totally tum-key arrange¬ 
ment for the cMistructicm of the plant 
under which all technical paiumeters 
and specifications were left to the 
foreign contractor to determine and 
execute. The fact indeed is that there 
is no detailed project report for 
the second Orissa steel plant and even 
the feasibility report is a cursory me. 
The further fact is that even the site 
for the plant has been settled only a 
couule of months ago and it is Incre¬ 
dible that the technical parameters and 
specifications could have been settled^ 
beore even the site had been 
selected. It would indeed be ridiculous 
as well as extremely harmful from 
evety point of view — technical and 
financial — to embark on the construc¬ 
tion of a large project such as a steel 
plant without a detailed project report. 



To airily talk of inviring “limited global 
tenden from reputid lopidiNs for 
different packages ot rite steel jdant” 
and thus to proceed with the construc¬ 
tion of the sted plant in questicm, as 
is being officially done, only underlines 
that the busybodies in the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat and the bureau¬ 
crats in the steel ministry simply do 
not know what they takling about and 
what the constructicm of a steel plant 
really invdves. It might be mentioned 
' in this context that the Steel Authority 
of India was specifically excluded from 
any say in the matter of planning for 
the second steel {dant in Orissa when 
the Steel Ministry embarked on the 
adventure of negotiating with the 
British and West German firms for its 
constructirm on turn-key basis. The 
association of the steel consultancy 
services in the country vdth the setting 
, up of the plant and determining its 
suitable technical parameters has also 
been uncertain. 

Some have also talked about the 
situation that has arisen for the con¬ 
struction of the seventh public sector 
steel plant after the cancellation of the 
letter of intent to Davy International 
its similar to the one that had arisen 
for the fourth public sector steel plant 
at Bedtaro after the withdrawal of the 
request for USA aid way back in the 
sixties. But there is a wide difference 
in the two positions. Even while 
negotiations were going on for US 
assistance, a detailed project report was 
got ready for the project by Indian 
steel consultants. It was thus possible 
to conceive of its construction by 
Indian agencies with certain inputs — 
technological and in equipment 
supply — brought in the international 
markets with India's own foreign ex¬ 
change resources or financed by credit. 
Even so, it was understood that con¬ 
struction on this ba^s would be viable 
only by maximising the indigenous 
content of the project. Subsequently, 
however, the effort in this direction 
was stalled when the Russian offer to 
aid the ccmstructiMi of the plant 
essentially on a turn-key basis was 
accepted. Since then, Indian policy has 
reverted bade to similar turn-key 
arrangements for the expansion of the 
steel industry, so much so that in the 
case of, Che Orissa idant the official 
anxiety has been to arrange total 
foiei^ financing (d the plant, including 
to cover local costs, and maximisation 
of the impott content — both in res- 
' !,iioct of eagilieering and design, services 
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and supply of equipment. 

’This approach is not novel for steel 
projects. It has a wider basis and stems 
from what is called stringency of rupee 
resources for investment in large, long- 
gestation projects. It is undrinkable,* 
however, that foreign financing of a 
steel plant of the scale desired can be 
arranged without arrangements for 
turn-key construction of the plant by 
fordgn agendes with Indian engineer¬ 
ing and design services and equip¬ 
ment manufacturers playing a sub¬ 
sidiary supportive role. This is what 
is being done with the construction of 
the new gas-based fertiliser plants, the 
Orissa aluminium project and several 
other large prdects. The fiasco ever 
the Orissa steel plant does not mean 
that this approach to construction of 
projects has been abandoned. It can. 
therefore, be expected that attempts 
to negotiate a fresh ^'*1 ffTeign 
finanders and construction agetrcles will 
soon be launched. The British have not 



lost interest in ^ pt;oject, os has ibee 
publicly hinted at by dm UK 
Commisaioner, and the West Germao 
too are waiting in the wings to tak 
advantage of dte turn of events favoui 
able to them. Meanwhile, the projec 
will remain essentially shelved, th 
noises by the Steel Ministry to th 
contrary notwithstanding. The Oriss 
government will be satisfied by bein 
kept busy with acquisition of land fo 
the plant, which itself takes its ow 
time, and will try to reassure publi 
opinion in Orissa that the project i 
alive and is being Implemented. B« 
acquisition of land does not mean tha 
Indian agencies will be called upon ti 
undertake the construction of th 
plant or that indigenous resources - 
technological and financial — will b 
tnobilised for the puroose. There at 
a number erf nrojects. including 
steel prefect at Vijayanagar in Kama 
taka, which have been keot in 
similar dormant state for years. 
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Making Labour Laws More Ponderous 

Bi^aiain Tnl^k 


THE Industrial Disputes Act has 
undergrone numerous amendments 
since it was enacted 15 years ago and 
some further amendment should not, 
by itself, be of any great significance. 
The government has always taken 
the simplistic view that once a law is 
passed purporting to resolve a parti¬ 
cular industrial relations or labour 
problem, the problem is solved. Hence 
Its preoccupation with extending, 
daborating and refining the law. 
Surely, even the government cannot 
have completely failed to note that 
labour-management problems do not 
lend themselves to statutory solutions 
so readily. Besides, numerous autho¬ 
rities have pointed out in the past 
how the objectives of labour legisla¬ 
tion are often defeated by the poor 
enforcement of the laws, Yet. the 
process of amending the iaw goes on. 
Perhaps what the government is seek¬ 
ing through die latest amendment is 
to project a pro-labour image of it- 
seli and undo some of the damage 
caused by its (arlier, brazenly anti¬ 
labour measures like the ban on 
strikes. 

What is noteworthy is that over all 
these years of amending the I D Act, 
government has carefully evaded 


bringing in the one amendment whick 
virtually al! — scholars and practi¬ 
tioners from the side of workers as 
we'l as employers — have considered 
to be urgently needed; namely, pro¬ 
visions for recognition of the unios 
which should be the bargaining agent 
of a given body of workers. Sinct 
really sound industrial relations c<ni 
only be built on a bipartite basis bj 
promoting genuine collective bargain¬ 
ing, the need for statutory provisions 
for identifying the bargaining agent 
of workers is obvious. But since suck 
provision will cramp the manipula¬ 
tive style of government and jeopar¬ 
dise the status and position of its 
most favoured trade union botjy, gov- 
ernment has obstinatdy avoided 
introducing sudi a provision in the 
Act 

The latest amendments relate to > 
number of definitions of terms used 
hi the Act, introduction of time 
limits for proceedings before statutory 
authorities under the Act, setting u; 
so-called Grievance Settlement Machi¬ 
nery within establishments, placini 
further' restrictions on closures ol 
establishments and preventing what aic 
called unfair labour practices. Thus, 
it is now proposed that no employer 


n dote 'igR>wn Ku MtaUidmient 
Ithovt the prior peitnissiim <A the 
ipropriate goveriunent. Iliere are, 
iwever, a nutober of sub-clauaea and 
ovisos which soften the rigour of 
e proposal. In any case, there is no 
}ubt that employers will riaim that 
is is an unjustified encroadunent on 
leir fundamental right to close down 
leir business and the last word on 
lis point will have to be said by the 
ipreme Court. 

The amendment empowers the 
ipropriate government, when, re- 
rring an industrial dispute to a 

abour Court or an Industrial Tri- 
nnal, to lay down the time limit for 
lat authority to give its decision on 
le dispute. This obviously purports 
1 meet the widespread and persistent 
)mpl.’.ini that the proceedings under 
ic Act take an excessively long time, 
ut here again, the provision is dilut- 
1 greatly by a series of provisos. In 
ly case, the problems of laws’ delays 
not special to labour laws and it is 
nt e'ear how the labour judiciary 
ill allow itself to be tied down tr> 
drainistrativelv imposed time limits. 

I he amendment seeks to impose 
lore drastic penalties on employers 
ommitting illegal acts. But it has 
er n the experience ail along that 
ven the mild penalties already pre- 
:ribed in the Act were almost never 
nforced against llagrantly erring 
mpioyers. It is unlikely that they 
all fed deterred by the new string- 
nt penalties from violating the law 
that is advantageous to them. 

The government's failure or refusal 
3 really move from an excesave re- 
ance on law to promoting genuine 
•partite relations between employers 
nd employees is underlined by fhe 
•so substantial additions to the ID 
let through the latest amendment, 
amely, the provisions reiatiag to the 
o-railed Grievance Settlement 
iachincry and the Unfair Labour 
'racticisi. The former purports to 
lake it obligatory for the employer 
introduce a grievance pmeeduro in 
is cstaWishment. But a grievance 
ocedure as commonly underst^ 
nd as contemplated under the Code 
Discipline in Industry is esseolially 
bipartite system. It is set up under 
agreement b^een the two 


will promote setriemeot of grievanon 
if the employer is otherwise un¬ 
responsive to workmen's grievances is 
difficult to see. What rea'iy makes an 
employer responsive to grievances is 
not the presence or absence of a 
ibrmal grievance procedure, whedier 
statutory or otherwise, but the,^- 
sence of a strong union to back up 
the workmen’s grievance. Indeed, the 
new amendment may actually create 
difficulties in getting the grievances 
resolved since it lays down that a dis¬ 
pute over a grievana- shall not be re¬ 
ferred to a Labour Court or a Tri¬ 
bunal unless it has been first proces- 
.'ed through the Grievance Settlement 
Authority and remains unsettled 
there. This will inevitably introduce 
additional delays in the procedure. 

The provisions about Unfair Labour 
Practias seem to have been lifted 
fiom the Maharashtra Recopition of 
Trade Unions and Pievention of Un¬ 
lair Labour Practices Act (MRTU 
PULP Act). But it is not the experi¬ 
ence in Maharashtra that'the Act has 
significantly reduced unfair 'abour 
practices. The concept of unfair labour 
practices — in fact, the term itself — 
has been borrowed from the Ameri¬ 
can p.actice. But there, the National 
Labour Relations Act seeks specifi¬ 
cally to protea the right of workers 
to form their osyn unions and to 
choose their own bargaining agent 
without any obstruction or interfer¬ 
ence from the employer and also to 
promote bipartite collective bargaining 
in good faith. Any aa contrary to 
'these objectives is viewed as 'unfair' 
and the law there gives very wide 
lattitude to the National Lalxiur Re¬ 


lations in deiridisg whethv a < 
particular action is 'unflir' or not 
depending upon the consequences rd 
that act in the context of the bb|eo- 
tlves of the NLRA, without tr^ 
to list out a series of do’s and don'ts 
for the purpose. The same aa may 
under ona set of circumstances be 
declared as 'unfair' but not so under 
a different set of circumstances, Our 
amendment, like the MRTP-PUIP 
Act from which it is taken, however, 
lists' an eUborate set of do’s and 
don’ts separately for employers and 
for workmen and trade unions, which 
will inevitably tie down the G>urts 
to strictly legal interpretation of the 
words used in the lists rather than 
the effect of a particular action on 
the freedom of organisation of work¬ 
ers and on collective bargaining. What 
is odd is that many of the don’ts list¬ 
ed are already barred by other pro¬ 
visions of the ID Aa and ^ the 
case law that has devela>ed over riu 
years, and some by even the criminal 
law of the land. By the specific inclu¬ 
sion of such aas in the list of unfair 
laborer practices, one wonders if they 
will cease to attract the geneiaJ pro- 
'isions of the ID Act, the Standing 
Orders or the criminal law. What it 
will undoubtedly do is to provide one 
more fertile field for employers' law¬ 
yers for endless litigation and hair¬ 
splitting. 

In sum, the latest amendments are 
unlikely to achieve anything beyond 
making the ID Act even more pond¬ 
erous and complicated and enmeshing 
both employers and workmen in its 
complexities and litigation resulting 
therefrom than at present. 


pd provides in its working an active 
lie to the aggrieved workman and 
|>e union of wlddi he is a member, 
he amendment, however, mmely en- 
lins the employer to set up a 
rievance Settle^t Authoiity* if 
I has more than one hundred per- 
["•s in employment. This Autho- 
ity is to fimeW in a manner ‘aa 
y h( pnieribed'. In, what way thk. 
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cim uberhes 

A Journalist and His Sources 

A G Noonuii 


ON February 19, 1982, a journalist 
won a rare and siKnificant victory in 
the High Court in England, lack 
Lundin of The Observer, who had re¬ 
fused to reveal the sources of his 
Stories which led to an exposure of 
illegality and corruption at Ladbrokes’ 
casinos, was found not guilty of con¬ 
tempt of court. It is the first case of 
such a victory in a British court. 

lack Lundin revealed that the pro¬ 
ceedings against him had arisen be¬ 
cause the police had violated the 
undertaking they had given him that 
he wodld not be called as a witnes.s. 
The case against him had been bang¬ 
ing for four years. The National Union 
of Journalists and Private Eve, in 
which the stories had appeared, paid 
for his defence. 

The victory was possible because of 
the new Contempt of Court Act, 
1981. SIO of the Act confers a dis¬ 
cretion on the Court. It can accept 
the journalists’ refusal unless it is 
satisfied that disclosure is necessary 
"in the interests of justice oi national 
security or for the prevention of dis¬ 
order and crime". 

It was in the exercise of discretion 
so conferred that Justice Klatkins and 
Justice Glidewell ruled on February 
19 that relusal by a witness to 
answer a question in ^ criminal 
trial even when ordered by a judge 
to do so did not Inevitably put 
that person in contempt of court 
In the present case the journalist was 
asked to reveal the source of a docu¬ 
ment he had handled to the police. 
’The court held that the question was 
unnecessary for the answer to it could 
serve no useful purpose. 

However, the court Emphasised that 
the claim that a journalist should be 
immune from revealing the source of 
information given to him in confidence 

1 is not recognised by law. Tli: journa¬ 
list who claims the protection of 
confidentiality will have to prove that 
the question is unnecessary or irrelevant. 

In the .US the position is no better. 

I Myron Farber's case is a recent in¬ 
stance. He went to jail rather than 
reveal his sources. The Supreme Court 
refused to interfere. The law on the 
point Is ^d dovm in the famous case 
of Bram^g os Hayes decided by the 
US Sonr^ Court on June 29, 1972. 

J 
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The case concerned three journa¬ 
lists; Branzburg, a reporter for the 
Courier Journal who wrote two articles 
on drug usage; Pappes, a TV reporter 
who had gained access to the local 
Black Panther party headquarters; 
and Earl Caldwell, a black, who was 
a reporter for New York Times assign¬ 
ed to cover the Black Panther Party. 
All three had refused to answer ques¬ 
tions before a grand jury investigating 
whether a prima facie case existed; the 
latter two refused even to appear 
before it. 

The court ruled by a narrow 
majority of 5 to 4 that the three were 
bound to answer questions relating to 
the crimitml conduct they had observ¬ 
ed. The majority opinion was written 
by Justice White in which Chief 
Justice Burger and Justices Blackman 
and Rehnquist concurred. Four justices 
dissented — Douglas, Stewart, Bren¬ 
nan and Marshall. Justice Powell tip¬ 
ped the balance. He agreed with the 
four who ruled against the journalists’ 
claim but added qualifications which 
narrowed the ruling. In a sense, there¬ 
fore, the governing judgment is that of 
Powell. 

It must be pointed out that the 
case put forth by the press itself was 
not one of absolute immunity or ab¬ 
solute privilege. They claimed that a 
reporter should not be compelled to 
appear and testify at a trial “until and 
unless sufficient grounds are shown 
for believing that the reporter pos¬ 
sesses information relevant to a crime 
...that the information the reporter 
has is unavailable from other sources 
and that the need for the information 
is sufficiently compelling to override 
the claimed invasion of First Amend¬ 
ment (guarantee of free press) in¬ 
terests occasioned by the disclosure”. 
In other words, they conceded a dis¬ 
cretion to the court, al&ough a nar¬ 
row one. “The heart of the claim is 
that the burden on news gathering re¬ 
sulting from compelling reporters to 
disclose confidential information out¬ 
weighs any public interest in i.btain- 
ing the information". 

The majority of the court accepted 
that apart from publication itself news 
gathering also qualifies for protection 
of the fundamental right to freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press 


embodied is the FirEt Asiendm^t. 
said, "without some protection fi 
seeking out the news, freedom of tl 
press would be eviscerated. The coi 
of the majority’s ruling is that pre.s 
men have no special privileges whit 
other citizens do not enjoy. It note 
that the press claim was first made ; 
recently as 1958 and the great weigl 
of lower court rulings was against I 

Some States in the US had enacte 
statutory privileges for the press t 
varying breadth. ’The majority said thi 
it wouid not create a federal privileg 
by its ruling. 

Justice Powell’s brief concurrin 
judgment narrowed the scope of t) 
majority’s ruling and recognised ill 
claims of the press to a greater degn 
than they did. He said “Tlie cou 
does not hold that newsmen, sul 
poenaed to testify before a grand jut 
are without constitutional rights wit 
I'cspect to the gathering of news or i 
safeguarding their sources". 

He ruled that the journalists’ "ai 
serfed claim to privilege should b 
judged on its facts by the striking i 
a proper balance between freedom ( 
the press and the obligations of a 
citizens to give relevant testimon 
with respect to criminal conduct. Tb 
balance of these vital constitution; 
and societal interests on a case-by-cas 
basis accords with the tried an 
traditional way of adjudicating sue 
questions. In short, the courts wi 
be available to newsmen under cii 
cumstances where legitimate Fin 
Amendment interests require protei 
tion." This is the law. The court « 
fused to lay down a hard and la 
rule. Since the press itself did n; 
.claim an absolute privilege “it all di 
pends on the degree of tilt in tb 
discretionary area". 

Among the dissenting minorit 
Justice Douglas was the absolutist. H 
ridiculed even the New York Timi 
for conceding that the court coul 
balance the three factors of relevanci 
lack of alternative means and “a con 
pelling overriding interest in the info 
mation" in possession of the journalis 
In his view all the “balancing’’ ha 
been done by those who wrote tl 
First Amendment in absolute term^ 

The other three dissenters disagree 
with this line. ’They held that when 
reporter is asked to testify in 
criminal trial the prosecution mu 
establish these three factors: % 
Utat there is probable cause to beliet 
that the newsman has informatio 
that is clearly relevant to specif 
probable violation of law, (2) that tl 
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nformation tougfat cannot be obtain- 
■d by alternative means less destruc- 
live of First Amendment rights, ,and 
! 3 ) [there is] a compelling and over¬ 
riding interest in the information". 
This was almost verbatim what the 
Veil' York Times had argued before 
the court. 

Much of the three judges' dissent is 
an answer to the four judges’ majority 
ruling. If Powell had moved a bit he 
might have accepted the three points 
put forth by the dissenters. It is not 
unlikely that in future the court might 
endorse these very points by a majo¬ 
rity ruling. The dissent lamented "the 
court's absolute rejection of First 
Aiiieiidnicnt interests in these cases". 


THE Assam Sahitya Sabha, easily the 
most important literary organisation of 
the North-East, has just concluded its 
TVth annual session in Diphu, head¬ 
quarters of the Karbi Ang'.ong District. 
This is the second instance in the 
Sabha's 63 year old history when an 
annual session, a huge unwcildy affair 
; drawing thousands of people and dele- 
I gates from all over the state and 
; intended to be a show of the Sabha's 
■ strength, has been held in a hill dis- 
; triet. The only other instance was the 
j IV53 session in Shillong, then thu 
I capital of undivided Assam. The 
j Shillong session, however, was a 
1 thoroughly Assamese affair and the 
hill people had almost nothing to do 
with it. The session, the second after 
independence, was marked by direct 
government patronage and the Gover¬ 
nor, fairamdas Daulatram, and the 
Assam Cabinet were actively involved 
in the Sabha’s deliberations. Since 
then, the Sabha has been enjoying 
continuous governmental backing and 
there have been occasions when the 
Sabha has acted almost as a govern¬ 
ment organisation. During the Emer¬ 
gency, the Sabha earned the ire of the 
progressive sections by virtually app- 
I roving of government measures and 
i honouring Emergency stalwarts in its 
annual sessions. While at the same 
buic justifying its studied silence over 
the suppression of democratic rights by 
claiming, to be a 'non-political' orga- 
j nisation. Cabinet ministers and legisla- 
i tors of the ruling party have all long 
j blessed the Sabha’s mmual meets. Gov¬ 
ernment grants-itt-aid totalling several 


TMs, as we have noted, is most cer¬ 
tainly not true of [ustice Powell's 
judgment. 

The state of the law in India is 
seemingly altogether negative. There 
is no privilege, period. However, a 
journalist who is asked to disclose the 
source of his information in a trial 
can invoke the fundamental right of 
free speech and claim privilege. How¬ 
ever, to be realistic and fair, no court 
will go further than recognise the three- 
point qualified privilege embodied in 
the US Supreme Court’s minority judg¬ 
ment in Branzburg vs Hayes. If we can 
persuade our Supreme Court to accept 
that, it will be no small gain lor the 
press. 


lakhs of rupees every year and the 
granting of casual leave to government 
employees intending to attend the 
Sabha’s annual meets have been ac¬ 
cepted parts of government policy 
over the years. Even though the Sabha 
has been actively participating in the 
anji-foreigner movement, till recently, 
the government had neither withheld 
grants nor adopted stem measures 
against the office-bearers of the Sabha. 
The government’s comparatively soft 
attitude towards the Sabha may have 
been dictated by its hope that the 
latter, judging by its past performance, 
would exert' a moderating influence 
ovqr the more militant partners of the 
AGSP-AASU combine. It is worth 
noting in this context that in the 
entire course of the agitation till 
now not a .single important func¬ 
tionary of the Sabha has been detained, 
although the Sabha’s representative in 
the Gana Sangram Parishad was one 
of its convenors. 

However, just prior to the Diphu 
session of the Sahitya Sabha, govern¬ 
ment declared that it was withholding 
its annual gtanr-iii-aid because the 
Sabha was no longer a cultural organi¬ 
sation but had tuned into a political 
one. The government also cancelled 
the customary leave it had been grant¬ 
ing to its employees to attend the 
annual session. Exhibition stalls put 
up in the Sabha’s annual session by 
some government departments were 
closed down and steps were taken to 
prevent the Sabha from using govern¬ 
ment buildings such as schools to 
bouse its delegates. Thes^ measures 
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evoked strong protests throughout the 
state and countless organisations came 
forward with donations so that the 
Sabha could hold the session without 
government money. The government’s 
action was viewed by many, including 
the AASU, as yet another attack on 
the identity of the Assamese people 
by ‘‘anti-Assaincse bureaucrats". Some 
well wishers of the Sabha, however, 
have welcomed the government action 
for it would help free the Sabha from 
government pressure and interference. 
Bhupen Hazarika, the popular com¬ 
poser-singer, declared in the <^en 
session that the government’s with¬ 
drawal of grants was a blessing in 
disguise for the Sabha. Faced with 
the protests as well as the Sabha’s ‘ 
determined stand to manage without 
government funds, the state adminis¬ 
tration made a belated effort to undo 
the damage by declaring that it would 
release part of the grant on condition 
that the Sabha gave an assurance that 
it would not indulge in anti-government 
activities and would shun the com¬ 
pany of "anti-social elements”, an 
obvious reference to the Sabha's part¬ 
ners ill the Sangram Parishad. The 
Sabha straightaway rejected the gov¬ 
ernment offer and declared that it 
would accept no grants with strings. 
Instead, the Sabha decided to raise 
a one crore rupee- trust, a move de¬ 
signed to avoid further dopendance 
on government favour, 

Apart from marking the low ebb in 
the Sabha-Governmeiit relationship, the 
Diphu se.s5ion was different in some 
other ways as well from many of its 
earlier sessions. On this occasion the 
Sabha leaders seemed to have gone 
out of their way to assuage the feel¬ 
ings of the tribal people and to win 
their confidence. Although in his 
Presidential address, Sitanath Brahma- 
choudhury .stressed the need to accept 
Assamese as the state language in 
practice, yet he did emphasise the 
need to develop the tribal languages. 

(In the past two years the Sabha has 
geared up its efforts in translating and 
editing books in the tribal languages.) 
The earlier nostalgia about undivided 
Assam and a dominant Assamese 
language was absent and there appear¬ 
ed to be a healthy acceptance of the' 
fact that Assam today is just one of 
the several constituents of the North- 
East. Tribal leaders ol Karbi 
Anglong district . actively participated 
in the session, the success of which 
was largely dependant on the contri- 
Imtion of men like Chatra Singh Teron, 
Chairman of the reception committee, 


ASSAM SAHITYA SABHA 

Culture and Politics 

i Udayon Miara 



■Mg) ni^hailsed in hit tpeedi tint the 
Noi^east was made up of seven 
partneis of equal standing and ' that 
there was.no question of imposition 
of Assamese on Assam’s hill people, 
The main purpose of holding the 
session at Diphu was to get at least 
some sections of the bill people and 
their leadership involved and interest¬ 
ed in the Sabha’s programmes. Whe¬ 
ther the Sabhii has really succeeded 
in this and whether it has been, even 
if partially, able to neutralise the 
influence of the Bodo Sahitya Sabha, 
the organisation which claims to speak 
on behalf of the Bodos, remains to 
be seen. 

The Sahitya Sabha's growing political 
lole becomes apparent from the Presi¬ 
dent's annual address which not only 
dwelt with the problem of foreigners 
in the state but also emphasised that 
the Sabha would not allow Assam to 
be converted into a 'colony of India'. 
Defending the rights of the small 
stales within the Indian Republic, 
Silaiiath Brahmacboudhuty demanded 
that the Centre should take steps 
to prevent a situation "whereby small 
states would be wiped out or weaken¬ 
ed’’. While asserting the right of the 
Assame.se people to fight for their 
cultural and linguistic identity, the 
Sabha President accused the govern¬ 
ment of trying to set up a new Sahitya 
Sabha "with some litcraleurs with 
Government following”. The Sabha 
President declared that, il necessary, 
yet another agitation would be launch¬ 
ed "to give a rightful place to the 
Assamese language and also lor its 
wider use”. The Presidential address, 
which was sharply critical of the 
government, marked a strong depar¬ 
ture from earlier such addresses. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Diphu session was the acknowledge¬ 
ment on the Sabha’s part of its grow¬ 
ing rift with the other constituents of 
the Gana Sangram Parishad. It is 
widely known that for some time now 
the Sahitya Sabha has not been pull¬ 
ing on well with its partneis in the 
AAGSP. The Sabha’s moderating in¬ 
fluence was obviously disliked by some 
of the more belligerent AAGSP 
members and this seems to have led 
to the expulsion from the body ot 
the Sabha’s representative, Jatin Gos- 
wami one of the convenors of the 
AAGSP and among its most influen¬ 
tial members, on charges which are 
yet to be made public. Ever since 
Goswami's ouster, the Sabha has been 
adopting a low profile regarding the 
agitation, although it has been taking 
part in the deliberations of the Pari- 


iduid. Hk Sa^ha, in its recent session,- the Pwidiad and oaUt^ upon the 
discussed in detail the expulsion of latter to revoke its decision. All tills 
Goswami and exonerated him of all is bound to have a serious effect; on 
the charges. It adopted a resolution in the Sabha’s relationship with the 
its open session expressing its dis- AAGSP, particularly on the eve of 
pleasure at Goswami’s expulsion from -another spell of agitation, 

WEST BENGAL 

Police; A Law unto Themselves 


A 

ON 29 March the Metropolitan Magis¬ 
trate of Calcutta, K Ganguly, re¬ 
primanded the Olficer-in-charge (OC) 
ol Taltola 1’ S for intentionally and 
repeatedly flouting court directives. 
He further added that some of the 
OCs of dilTeieiit police stations in the 
city had become so powerful that 
they did not bother to heed the ord¬ 
ers of the court. They did not even 
report in time to the court about 
arrests made. This he felt impeded 
the course of justice. 

This is not an isolated case. In a 
memorandum submitted to the Gover¬ 
nor of West Bengal, B D Pande, the 
Association for the Protection ol De¬ 
mocratic Rights (APDR) has Highlight¬ 
ed several such cases of police high¬ 
handedness ill the state. 

Pradip Das was removed from 
Joralwgan P S to Lalbazar (iwlicc head¬ 
quarters) on February 22, at the be¬ 
hest of the Detective Department 
without the necessary court orders. 
There he was tortured by detective 
inspector Runu Guha Neogy. As a 
result Das had to be admitted lo the 
Medical College Hospital. On the 
pleadings of his advocate the Assistant 
Chief Metropolitan Magistrate called 
for u show cause trom OC Jorabagan 
P.S as to why the accused was sent 
to Lalbazar without the court’s order. 

The case of Surai Choudhury illus¬ 
trates how torture has become the 
normal praetice of the police. Arrest¬ 
ed on April 4, on charges of swindl¬ 
ing, he was produced in court 32 
hours later instead of the stipulated 
24 hours. The police initially said 
that he was ill and consequently 
would not be able to appear in per¬ 
son before the court. On being sum¬ 
moned by the Magistrate he was 
brought in. The Magistrate noted that 
Choudhury could not walk properly 
and that his body bore visible signs 
of injury. When , the police sought to 
explain the injury as having been caus¬ 
ed by a fall, the Magistrate retorted 
that even though he was not a doc¬ 
tor it was amply clear to him that 
Choudhury's injury could not have 
resulted from a fall. The Magistrate 
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called fur an explanation from the 
investigating oflicer of BurtoUa PS as 
to why Choudhury had not been pro¬ 
duced in court within 24 hours and 
why medical treatment had been 
denied to him. The Magistrate felt 
that torture in police custody had 
become a routine phenomenon, though 
it violated all notion of civilised con¬ 
duct. 

‘Retreat’ is the name ol an old 
house in Tollygunje, South Calcutta. 
But what goes on behind its walls 
belies its innocuous exterior. This is 
the new venue of police torture. 
Dipankar Sarkar, a 3ih year student 
of Calcutta Medical College, was 
arrested on February 6 Ic alleged 
complicity with Naxalite activitie.s. 
He was taken to ‘Retreat’ and scvcrelv 
tortured. 

In the wake of recent rcsuigence cl 
Naxalite activities, police repression 
has been widespread in the districts 
loo. In Krishnanagorc town of Nadia 
district indiscriminate arrest and 
intimidation has become the order ol 
the day, A large number of people 
have been arrested, many on con¬ 
cocted charges. The APDR memo¬ 
randum mentions some of those ar¬ 
rested from Santmagore-Natunpar,: 
area of Krishnanagorc. Among them 
are Kantick Sarkar, a tailor alleged 
to have supplied uniforms to the 
Naxaliles; Sildia Biswas, a 17-yeai- 
old girl who as the sole breadwinner 
used to support her family by work¬ 
ing as a seamstress; three day 
labourers Chandi Kundu, Adhir 
Bissvas and Ananda Ghosh; and 
many others. Even a physician Robin 
Mukherjee was arrested ou suspicion 
of having treated Naxalites. But he 
had to be released under popular 
pressure. 

As enforcers of the law, the police 
have certain powers. But when in 
the discharge of their duties the 
police take the law into their own 
bands then instead of being main- 
tainers of the law they become 
predators preying upon the hapless- 
A characteristic reversal of roles in 
the face of structural crisis. i 
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Sino-Indian Talks: Edging Qoser? 
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THERE was never any doubt that the 
border was the main problem between 
India and China. The shap decline in 
the relations between the two stat&s 
durn’ 1959-62 war, in the main due 
to India’s insistence that it would 
defend the farthest possible frontier 
that British India ever claimed. China 
did not understand the view to begin 
with and Inter did not accept it. 
We have since been clear in our minds 
where our frontiers lie. (We have not 
been so clear on the ground, however. 
But that’s another matter). The Chinese 
have been clear on the ground where 
their frontiers lie. A good old pro¬ 
blem of contradiction between obiec- 
live reality and subjective appreciation 

hi.story, shall we sav? 

But then such problems usually gel 
settled in favour of objective reality. 
(With every round of talks wc arc 
moving closer to that position. The 
talks were presented in the media as 
basically an exercise m skirting the 
issue of the border. They discussed 
the border, they did not; there was 
greater appreciation of the Indian posi¬ 
tion by the Chinese but the talks will 
have to continue; and so on. 

In the meanwhile there has been 
agreement on some issues. The area 
of co-operation between the two coun¬ 
tries has been widened to include oil 
exploration and construction projects 
in China. The Chinese, in turn, will 
be more involved in the Indian deve¬ 
lopment, Indian science and technology. 
These areas are important and over a 
period of lime may, in fact, be more 
important than a settlement on the 
border problem. 

It is strange that a single problem 
has prevented China and India from 
evolving a working relationship. If 
Indo-US relations in their totality are 
Pot victims of US arms sale to Paki¬ 
stan, if the innumerable problems bet¬ 
ween India and Britain do not stop 
’Bharat Samaroha’ in London, it is dif¬ 
ficult to see why it should be difficult 
to establish a normal, working relation¬ 
ship with China. A normal, working 
'■clationship with China is possible and 
even important. The years 1959-62 have 
become a festering wound. It does not 
help India to continue to let it fester. 


It creates problems for India’s relations 
with the third world and for general 
manoeuvrability in world politics. 
Indira Gandhi has seen this. The 
cautious optimism with which the talks 
ended is, in our opinion, a right note 
on which to conclude a business like 
that 

Why is it then that the border is 
such a problem? Is it possible that a 
normal working relationship with the 
Chinese will precede the border settle¬ 
ment? Or is the border settlement a 
iiecc.s.sHry precondition of a noimal 
working relationship? It would seem 
that the New Delhi talks indicated that 
pending solution of the border problem, 
an interesting working relationship of 
co-operation can be built. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are keen to build it; .so 
are the Chinese. The border problem 
may or may not get settled. The 
status-quo will remain. It is not in 
the power of any Government of India 
to change it in its favour. It can and 
would, however, refuse to sign a border 
settlement. But that nrobtem could he 
frozen till such time a working solu¬ 
tion emerges. It is quite clear th.it 
such a solution is not in sieht yet. 

The other indication, however, that 
the talks gave was that sucjh a solution 
might be in an embryonic state. This 
might well be the reason for the smil¬ 
ing non-committal comments on the 
border question. There is possibly an¬ 
other no less imtiortant reason. There 
are interests in this country opposed 
to normalisation of relations with 
China. The Soviet Union is also posi¬ 
tively against it. The Prar.dti article 
on the eve of the talks on how India 
should and can save itself from the 
Chinese menace gave a good indiealioa 
of the Soviet mind on the question. 
Unfortunately there are many takers 
of this line in our country — some 
from a left perspective. The left or, 
mn.'e correctly speaking, a .section of 
it does not mind India’s normal, work¬ 
ing relationship with almost every 
other country in the world; hut when 
it comes to China, they want the 
fundamentally correct foreign pcdicy of 
India not to have anything to do with 
the Chinese renegades. Now that 
Brezhnev has certified China to be a 
Sociidist state, one wonders what they 


would do. For opposition to a settle¬ 
ment with the Chinese would mean 
opposition to a border settlement with 
a socialist state. 

Other opponents of a border settle¬ 
ment are, however, more sophisticated. 
They repeat that cliche about the 
impossibility of any border settlement 
with China because the Chinese do not 
want it. On the eve of the Sino-Indian 
talks a major national daily actuajly 
carried an article denouncing a Chinese 
article which reasserted China’s claims to 
the border. One hopes they did not ac¬ 
tually expect a Chinese article to say 
that their claims on the border are un¬ 
founded. No official spokesman will 
ever admit, here in New Delhi for that 
matter, that his government did not 
have either history or law on its side. 
It is difficult to imagine that the 
national daily did not know this. 
Hence the purpose of carrying that 
article must have been something else. 
One possible explanation might be 
that the article intended to remind 
the Indians how untrustworthy, how 
undependable the Chinese arc and 
have always been. So beware of thcml 

While it is clear that an influential 
section of our elite does not want a 
settlement with China, what is less 
clear is why they have chosen to ex¬ 
press their misgivings about the Chinese 
at this hour and in such a manner? 
The answer could will be that the 
talks are in fact producing results. 
Indira Gandhi i.s steadily taking India 
on the oath of accommodation with 
the Chinese. At the moment this is 
purely a speculation but a plausible 
one. See the Pravda article. Read the 
anti-China speeches at the Indo-China 
Institute. Read the Vietnamese guest’s 
outbursts regarding China while he 
was in New Delhi. Witness the tan¬ 
trums a national daily throws on the 

Chinese intransigence. What picture 

docs one get? It give.s as a picture 
of a people worried about the outcome 
of the present series of talks between 
India and China. 

This being the case, the quiet talks 
in New Delhi become quietly impor¬ 
tant. Something is cooking in the 

South Block. Not everything that 

cooks there makes a particularly delici- 
oOs thing to savour. But if it is a 
noimal, working relationship with the 
Chinese, we for one, would be happy 
to welcwne Indira Gandhi’s moves. 
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WEST AFRICA 

Prospects for Senegambia 

Rajen Harsbe 


THE lornialioii ut Senegambia is an 
important development but is not an 
unprecedented event. Like-minded 
states in West Africa base in the past 
resorted to federations, unions, and 
even mergers. For instance, the Mali 
Federation between Senegal and Sou¬ 
dan (1959) was formed even before 
the two countries formally became 
independent. What is more, such 
associations have cut across the 
linguistic boundaries as in the case of 
Ghana-Guinea union immediately alter 
Guinea’s independence in 1958. 

However, such associations have also 
often proved to be ephemeral because 
of the disparity between federating 
states in terms of economic strength 
as also due to other factors like in¬ 
compatibility between peoples, unstable 
regimes and the pressures from the 
metropolitan countries. Thus, many 
questions can be raised regarding the 
emergence and the future of Senegam¬ 
bia as well. For example, a UN Com¬ 
mission had expres.st‘d doubts about 
Gatnbias capacity to function as an in- 
di’pondcnt country iu> early as 1964, 
when its independence was being nego¬ 
tiated, and had reeommended its merger 
with Senegal, II Gambia has been able 
to maintain its identity all these years 
since it became self-governing (Octo¬ 
ber 1963) and independent (February 
1965), why this union with Senegal 
now? Is there any compatibility bet¬ 
ween political institutions and eco¬ 
nomic interest'; of Senegal, a former 
French colony, and Gambia, a former 
British Crown colony and member of 
the British Commonwealth? Could 
Senegal, a more powerful partner bv 
virtue of its bigger size, larger popu¬ 
lation, industrial development and 
rich resources like phosphates, domi¬ 
nate a relatively backward and tiny 
Gambia? 

But there are also many common 
factors to oiTset these differences. 
Gambia, the smallest state in West 
Africa, stretches 480 kilometres along 
the banks of Gambia river and is. 
except at its mouth, entirely surround¬ 
ed by the territory of Senegal. There 
are similarities in the economic condi¬ 
tions and social structures of the two 
countries. Groundnut, the common 
major agricultural product, contributes 


substantially to their export earnings. 
Like other Sahelian regions, the two 
countries are draught-prone and face 
food shortages, They are Doth trying 
to build an effective irrigation system. 
Senegal, along with Mali and Mauri¬ 
tania, has been involved in the deve¬ 
lopment of the resources of Senegal 
river and the dam at Diama is part 
of ,1 gigantic irrigation scheme. In 
1977,^ Gambia and Senegal had put up 
a bridge near the Trans Gambia cros¬ 
sing. Thus affinity in economic condi¬ 
tions and instances of co-operation, in 
the past, make for promising prospects 
for Senegambia. There are also the 
socio-cultural similarities between the 
two countries the population of both 
of which is overwhelmingly Mu.s]im. 
Certain major ethnic groups such as 
the Wolofs are also common to both 
the countries. The socio-cultural dif¬ 
ferences that do exist can be largely 
attributed to their different colonial 
pasts. 

Like Botswana and to some extent 
like pre,seiit day Senegal, Gambia 
ha.'; been functioning as a multi¬ 
party democracy. Over 79 per cent of 
the voters exercised their franchise in 
the 1972 elections for the Parliament. 
Secondly, the colitical process in Gam¬ 
bia has been characterised bv the 
sustained dominance of the progressive 
Peoples’ Party (PPP) led by Presi¬ 
dent Jawara. The consistent electoral 
success of the PPP (whose base is 
among the Madingos, an ethnic group 
constituting half the population of 
Gambia and to which Jawara himself 
belongs) has meant that opposition 
parties like the United Party and New 
National Convention Party can enjoy 
only a shadowy existence. Thirdly, 
the opposition has never been sup¬ 
pressed through political violence and 
the freedom of press in Gambia has 
been almost comparable to the West¬ 
ern democracies. Finally, in a conti¬ 
nent which has been plagued with un¬ 
stable political regimes and military 
coups the Gambian regime has pre¬ 
sented a picture of reasonable stabi¬ 
lity. The fact that Gabia did not have 
a standing army has no doubt contri¬ 
buted to this stability. 

However, in July last year, when 
President Jawara had gone to London 


to attend the wedding of Prince Char¬ 
les, there was an attempted coup by 
Samba Sanyang, the leader of the So¬ 
cialist Revolutionary Labour Party 
(SHIP) which claimed to be a Marxist- 
Leninist Party. Though the forces ol 
Sanyang were able to control Banjul, 
the capital, for a short while, the coup 
itself was crushed following interven¬ 
tion by Senegal under the terms of thr 
mutual defence and security agreement 
between the two countries. Un¬ 
like Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Mil- 
ton Obote of Uganda and General 
Cowan of Nigeria who were decisively 
overthrown by military coups while 
they were abroad, Jawara was able to 
return to the Presidential Palace with¬ 
in five davs of the attempted coup. 
The prompt assistance from Senegal 
also no doubt was a turning point in 
the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries and hastened the formal union 
betwesn the two countries. 

An important factor that could help 
to keen Gambia and Senegal is then 
common apprehension ol exogenous 
intrusions trom countries like Libya. 
Libya, anxious to extend its influence 
in Africa, has been contributing gene¬ 
rously to the Arab-organised Bank for 
African Development. Countries like 
Ghana, Togo, Gabon, Mali, Somalia, 
Ethiopia, Cameroon, Burundi, Conge 
and Benin have been the beneficiaries 
of Libyan bilateral economic aid pin- 
gramme so Muammar al Qadhafi’s Is¬ 
lamic fundamentalism and so-callcd 
radicalism has gathered some support 
among opposition groups in countries 
like Ghana, Gambia, Senegal, Somalia 
and Liberia. The military coup of Up¬ 
per Volta of December 1980 was attri¬ 
buted to (Jadhali's manoeuvrings; and 
post-coup investigations also s iggcsteil 
a link-up between him and Samba 
Sanyang in Gambia. Similarly, some of 
the leaders from the Senegalese Demo¬ 
cratic Party have been accused of 
maintaining links with Lib.va; ami 
Ahmet Khalifa Niase, a Senegalese 
marabout who wants to establish aa 
Islamic state in Senegal, has been 
living in exile in Libya since 1980. 

Senegambia might therefore increas¬ 
ingly lean on French support. Due to 
its continuing rivalry with Libya in the 
civil war in Chad, France would also 
endeavour to curb expansionist ven¬ 
tures of Libya. France has an.vwa\ 
been bankrolling and extending mili¬ 
tary support to successive Senegalese 
regimes; and Senegal, in turn, has 
supported French interventions in 
Western Sahara, Zaire, Chad and the 
Central African RepuWic. 
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Project Eyaluatibn Criteria and 
Technology Policy 

V V Miatf 

What is the nature of policy action required in the LDCs to enable them to make effective and e/j 
dent choices with regard to technology and organisation? 

So far there have been two^approaches to this problem — the approach of the equilibrium en 
nomists through the price mechanism and that of the evdlutionkts through a technolo^ policy. It is th 
purpose !'>/ this paper to discuss these two approaches ttnd suggest thcd though ‘right’ incentives — price 
— are essential,, they would not result in effective and effident choices without a sound tchnoloi 
policy. 

The social cost-benefit analysis of projects and the limitathns of this approach are analysed i 
Section while the Mionale for a technology policy is indicated in Section M. 


THOUGH thd less developed coun¬ 
tries (LDCs) experience in their deve¬ 
lopment process a larsc numlier of 
handicaps or obstacles arisins from 
their poverty and relative economic 
backwardness, they have one great 
advantage and that is related to the 
accumulated scientific and techno¬ 
logical knowledge in the developed 
countries — knowledge that is avail¬ 
able to the LDCs. Both with regard to 
technology and organisation, the LDCs 
have much greater choice possibilities 
now than what were available to the 
developed countries at their compar¬ 
able stage of development. 

The question that is relevant in this 
context is: what is the nature oi 
policy action required in the LDCs 
to enable them to make effective and 
efficient choices with regard to techno¬ 
logy and organisation. So far there 
have been two approaches to this 
problem — the approach of the equili¬ 
brium economists through the price 
mechanism and that of the evolu¬ 
tionists through a technology policy. 
It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss these two approaches and 
suggest that though ‘right’ incentives 

— prices - - are essential, they would 
not result in effective and efficient 
choices without a sound technology 
policy. 

The social cost-benefit analysis of 
prefects and the limitations of this 
approach are analysed in Section I, 
while the rationale for a technology 
policy is indicated in Section II. 

! 

Social Cost-Benefit Analysis and 
Accounting Prices 

The choice problem relating to pro¬ 
jects and teclinolo^ in the LDCs 
arises, partly at any rate, as a result 
of the distortions in the relative price 

— distortions caused by market im- 
perfectloDS. Thus the price system 


provides signals and incentives that 
are not in tune with the resource- 
structure and the basic development 
objectives. This is the logic and 
rationale for the measurement of rela¬ 
tive scarcities and social benefits on 
the ba.sis of accounting or shadow 
prices. If the decision process is based 
on social costs and benefits meaured 
in terpis of accounting prices, it can 
be argued that technology and project 
choices would be in consonance with 
the basic development objectives and 
the relative resource scarcities. There 
would then be no need for a sepatate 
technology policy. 

The soundness of this argument 
depends on the stage at which and 
the purpose for which social cost- 
benefit analytic techniques are used. 
If these techniques are used by the 
government or the financial system for 
evaluating or appraising already well 
formulated piojects — that is at the 
appraisal and selection stage — it is 
obvious that though as a result of such 
an appriasal, some projects may be 
rejected as unsound, the basic techno¬ 
logical choices would not be governed 
by the accounting prices. The vital 
problems of technology choice arises at 
the project formulation stage and ac¬ 
counting prices would have the desired 
impan on this choice only if they are 
used at this stage. After the project 
is already formulated, the e.xercise of 
evaluating its social costs and benefits 
at accounting prices would merely be 
an exercise in translating actual prices 
results into accounting prices ones. 
This may be useful in knowing the 
true social contribution of the project 
as formulated but would have no im¬ 
pact on basic choices, which have to 
be made at the project design stage. 

Lven if accounting prices are used 
at the project design stage, they may 
not have much impact on basic techno¬ 
logy choices for several reasons. 


One relates to the origin of marl 
imperfections. These imperfections ( 
be policy induced or may be the res 
of certain structural factors. Let 
\for the moment deal with structu 
imperfections. For this category 
imperfections, the use of account! 
prices would not have the intend 
impact on technology choices. Tj 
for example the case of surplus labo 
Since labour is superabundant, t 
shadow or accounting wage rate shot 
be, for obvious reasons, lower than I 
actual wage rate. However, assui 
that there are pockets of surplus labo 
and pockets of labour scarcity a 
labour is not mobile — on account 
cultural factors (like differences 
language, religions, culture, etc). In 
case like this, with a shadow wage rs 
lower than the actual, there would 
an increase in demand for labour 
the labour scarce areas but this wot 
have no impact on employment i 
labour simply would not move from tl 
surplus to the deficit areas. Hem 
there would not be the desired imp# 
of the shadow wage rate on technolol 
choice. In a case like this, one has 
deal direedy with the causes of marlt 
imperfections rather than try to ofls 
their consequences by the use 
shadow prices. 

Similarly, whatever the accounts 
rate of interest, the actual interest « 
in borrowing, say, by fanners and smi 
enterprises may be much higher th 
the accounting rate. This may simp 
be due to the lack of development 
financial markets. This can have b 
effects. One relates to saving in t 
form of investment in physical ass< 
— agriculture and small enterprises 
even with a rate of return lower th 
the accounting rate of interest on a 
count of lack of suitable financi 
instruments or assets. The other 
related to the use of primitive techa 
logy even when the accounting ptic 
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iate the upgradation of traditional their perfonnance? If they me octtuf policy instruments in view of the 

linology — say from a throw-shuttle prim for their decision making and limited capacity to wield effectively 

m to a fly shuttle in the handlbom perfonnance evaluation, merely the the tax-subsidy instrument, 

ustry or from a wooden plough to use of accounting prices would not policy induced distortions may arise 
iron plough in agriculture. Lack of imply a ‘correct’ choice of projects or because of another basic reason also, 
rowing facilities as a result of an project designs from a social point of It is implicitly assumed in social cost- 
dequate development of the financial view. The financial soundness of benefit analysis that there is a general 
tem or markets leads to such use of projects then would be the decisive consensus in the country with regard 
mitive technology. Here again, the factor. If their net social benefit is to to the income and wealth distribution 
of accounting prices cannot offset be the choice criterion, government objectives and that the government 
consequences of market imperfec- would have to use the tax-subsidy in- articulates, formulates and implements 
ns arising' from structural factors; strument in such a manner as to make these objectives by setting appropriate 
: policy action has to relate to the socially sound projects financially distribution weights. This assumption 
relopraent of the financial markets, attractive. may not be valid in reality because 

imomic development in a way is a The critical question then is the of the shifting consensus or sheer 
icess of formation and evolution of capacity of the government to use the impossibility of arriving at a consen- 
rkets — a process of integration of tax subsidy instrument effectively in sus on the dominance of a particular 
lated and fragmentary markets far a aU cases. The social cost-benefit ana- socio-economic group in the political 
icific product, services or factor, lysis implicitly assumes that the gov- process. What are called policy-induc- 
mc of the structural imperfections emment has this capacity. Whether ed distortions may arise because of 
1 be eliminated only with such evolu- this is a valid assumption is an cm- such reasons and may be created not 
n and integration. pirical question. The capacity of a out of ignorance of their unintended 

The credit markets are inherently government to provide subsidies in effects but quite deliberately by the 
perfect because of the basic difference appropriate cases depends on its capa- government, when it seeks to favour 
the perception of risk or uncer- city to tax the projects which show or penalise certain socio-economic 
nty between lenders and borrowers, profits at actual prices. It is unlikely groups. The use of accounting prices 
t this imperfection gets aggravated in a large number of LDCs that this cannot counteract the effects of the 
the international credit markets be- capacity to tax would match the need reality of the political process, 
use of information gaps, heightened for subsidies. Even if it does, the 
certainty arising from cultural differ- question still remains whether the jj 

CCS, enhanced risk arising fiom politi* government would like to use such 

I factors, linkages and interlocking tax revenue for subsidising socially Rationale for Technology Policy 

credit markets with the other souhd projects that are likely to Even when accounting prices do 

iiliict/faclor markets and the mono- make losses at actual prices; govern- provide the right signals and incentives 

ilistic or oligppolistic structure of ment may have the imperative need for decision making, the actual tech- 
e market. The imperfections in the for financing its other priority expen- nology choice would depend crucially 
chnology markets, as discussed in ditures on say, law and order, defence on the range and scope for .such choice, 
e subsequent section, are again of a and social and economic infrastruc- jn this connection, the nature and 
uctural character. The use of ac- ture development. character of structural imperfections 

unting prices by itself cannot jj because government .cannot ''' fhe technology markets become 
unteract the effects of the structural provide the necessary subsidies directly relevant as they circumscribe the 

because of its own resource constraint choice possibilities; it is not possible, 
The use of accounting prices may that quite often it uses other instru- as argued earlier, of counteracting the 

w misleading results it a project is for this purpose. Interest rate effects of these imperfections by the 

signed and evaluated in isolation, restrictions, credit allocation, and trade “se of social cost-benefit analysis. On 
ime projects are likely to be inter- exchange rate policies are gener- the supply side, the imperfections 
iked and such linkages and exter- jUy used for this purpose, Now such result from the monopoly power of 

lities of projects need to be taken policies do create market distortions the suppliers of technology, particu- 

to account explicitly through the such policy-induced distorti'ons lariy when they have property rights 
rmulation of a development strategy have adverse unintended effects. But, ‘t s“eh technology or when teebno- 
the purpose of right technology (ben, it has to be noted that these dis- leSV supply is linked with skiIIs, in- 
oices. A project may appear to lie (ortions have a purpose and that ihese formation and capital goods essential 
viable but when it is appraised and instruments are used because of the for operating the technology and on 
aluated along with the other inter- limited capacity of the government to "'•''oh the technology supplier has 
lated projects, it may prove to be ujc tax subsidy instrument. The use some degree of monopoly control. But 
ry sound. The critical decision thus (,[ accounting prices may be uselul in the major factors which govern the 
ates to development strategy — of jnderitifying the unintended adverse extent and effects of this monopoly 
lich technology policy is an integral j„,pact of such distortions; it may also power are on the demand side. Tech- 
rt - and its implications for inter- be helpful in identifying the manner nology markets are in some sense 
lated projects. in which this adverse impact can he *“1 gentw; the monopoly power of 

■nother crucial element is the deci- minimised through appropriate ratio- the supplier is governed not only by 
n structure and process that charac- nalisations in the policies that create the degree of competition among the 
ises a decision making unit — such distortions or in some cases suppliers but aliio by the nature and 
®ther in the government sector or through what the Japanese call admi- characteristics of the purcha.sers. 

! private sector. How do such units nistrative guidance. But it may not be The range of technology choice in 
their decisions and evaluate possible to give up the use, of these the LDCs depends crucially on the 
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By using our high effictency 
Heat and Mass Transfer Equipment. 

For Gas Processing, Petroleum Refineries, 
Petrochemical Plants, 

Fertiliser, Paper, Power and Chemical 
Industries 

HMTD's optimally-designed equipment ensure 
that no energy is wasted Our integrated energy 
conservation and optimization studies for plants 
eliminate energy wastage 

HMTD's Heat Exchange and Mass Transfer 
Equipment are quality-assured and fabriiated to 
stringent standards-that is the hallmark of 
Engineers India. 

HMTD has the support of other Divisions of 
Engineers India with their experience and 
spectrum of expert skills that cover the range 
from concept to commissioning, 

HMTD is committed. Committed to you. To the 
future. To help you use energy wisely. 
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contpetence of the LDCs (a) to search 
for information, with regard to avail¬ 
able technological alternatives, (b) to 
select and assimilate appropriate tech¬ 
nology, (c) to adapt and improve upon 
the chosen technology, and (d) to 
identify the research problems arising 
from the need to adapt modern tech¬ 
nology to its resource structure and 
absorptive capaaty. 

Without such competence, the LDCs 
would normally rely as in fact they 
do - on the foreign technical con¬ 
sultancy service centers (.TCSCs) or 
their domestic counterparts for 
technology choice with regard to the 
large enterprises. For the small-medium 
enterprises, the project formulation is 
based largely on the knowledge ac¬ 
quired by private and government 
entrepreneurs from machinery sup¬ 
pliers, large enterprises or past experi¬ 
ence in the field; here again the tech¬ 
nology choice at one move is in 
tact made by the foreign TCSCs or 
their domestic counterparts. The latter 
do mot use accounting prices in their 
project design work and their choices 
are largely governed by their experi¬ 
ence in the developed countries. It 
IS not merely a question of the project 
designers using accounting prices for 
making technological choices. Even it 
they did use them, the r.mge of 
choice is usually-limited to actual al¬ 
ternatives already in use in the deve¬ 
loped countries, especially with re¬ 
gard to the core processes and pro¬ 
ducts. Of course, this does not mean 
that there do not exist additional al- 
lernative core processes and products 
even within the range of modern 
technology. These alternatives, how¬ 
ever, can be known only as a result 
of active search and creative adapta¬ 
tion of the various alternatives and 
in so doing, one ought to go beyond 
those best-practised technologies on 
the shelf, giving open-minded consi¬ 
deration to discarded laboratory results 
as well as to technologies now consi¬ 
dered to be obsolete by today's major 
industrial concerns. Foreign TSCSs or 
their domestic counterparts would not 
be inclined for obvious reasons to 
undertake such processes of search 
and creative adaptation of modem 
technology. 

The foreign TCSCs again have 
neither the competence nor tlie incen- 
tivc to identify the possibilities of 
npgradittg technology in certain tradi¬ 
tional sectors in the LDCs. This large 
sector comprises small-medium enter¬ 
prises with traditional skills in various 
fields -like mechanical engineering, 


textiles, food processing and leather 
industries. These traditional skills are 
an asset but they can be effectively 
and profitably used only if the tradi¬ 
tional technology and organisation 
can be upgraded. With regard to the 
piobicm of upgrading traditional 
technology, TCSCs of the developed 
countries cannot provide any worth¬ 
while solution as they have no exper¬ 
tise with regard to traditional techno¬ 
logy. The small-medium enterprises 
in the LDCs have neither the expertise 
nor the means to tackle this problem. 
Thi.s is a problem siii generis in the 
LD& and has to be tackled directly 
by them through an institutionalised 
technology policy. 

Thus, with regard to technology 
policy, there are two problems facing 
the LDCs; one relates to search, 
selection, assimilation, adaption and 
improvement of modern technology 
and the other to the upgrading of 
traditional technology. Of course, the 
problem of technology choice arises 
only after the initial project ideas are 
identified in the light of a country’s 
development strategy and objectives. 
Once the project ideas are identified, 
the project promoters are faced with 
the choice problem. It is at this stage 
of design-engineering that the LDCs 
need to develop the competence to 
adapt as well as upgrade. 

This task of design engineering 
needs to be institutionalised in what I 
cal! the Technical Consultancy Service 
Centres (TCSCs). In what areas a 
country needs to develop these TCSCs 
would depend on the specific circum¬ 
stances of each country and its deve¬ 
lopment strategy and potential. 

Initially such TCSCs may not have 
the capability of formulating complete 
projects or project complexes. But it 
should have adequate competence to 
ask meaningful questions about the 
nature and characteristics cf techno- 
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logy that would be consistent with the 
resource-endowments and develop- , 
ment objectives of the country con¬ 
cerned, Once the problem situation 
is understood and questions raised, 
the TCSC must have competence to 
search for sources of technology in¬ 
formation and design-engineering 
capabilities and choose such source 
or sources that meet its requirements. 
Then it must also have the competence 
to judge whether the basic and detail¬ 
ed design-engineering work is consis¬ 
tent with its original expectations. It 
should also be in a position to iden¬ 
tify problems of adaptation and 
entrust this work to the relevant 
foreign TCSC or if some research is 
necessary, to a foreign or domestic 
Technological Research Centre (TRC). 

It is thus that a TCSC of this type 
would serve as a vital link and com¬ 
munication channel between the pro¬ 
duction system (PS) and the foreign 
TCSCs and TRCs --.and thus with 
modern science and technology. Such 
competence would be essential for all 
the sectors in which project ideas are 
identified. But in some areas, it would 
be necessary for LDC TCSCs to acquire 
capability of basic and detailed design¬ 
engineering. The current evidence 
suggest that these areas would relate 
to the field of mechanical engineering. 
Even in this area, mere design- 
engineering capability would not 
suffice; the country should have 
machine building industries, w.thout 
which mere design-engineering capabi¬ 
lity may not have the desired results. 
The other areas, where TCSCs should 
have mastery over basic and detailed 
design-engineering would relate to 
sectors in which a country has signi¬ 
ficant growth or export potential. 

For the other task of upgrading 
traditional technology, the relevant 
TCSC should have competence to 
identify upgrading possibilities in the 
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light of traditional sltiils, raw mate¬ 
rials and machine building capacities. 
Such identification would result in the 
identification of research problems, 
which can be entrusted to the relevant 
domestic or foreign TRCs, The basic 
task with regard to this problem is ti' 
find out feasible ways of using tradi¬ 
tional skills, raw materials, and 
machine building capacities at rising 
levels of productivity. 

If the LDCs rely on spontaneous 
market forces only, they are unlikely 
to develop the technological compe¬ 
tence for adapting and upgrading. For, 
the project promoters — whether gov¬ 
ernment or private — have much le.ss 
subjective risk if they turned to 
foreign TCSCs for turnkey jobs. Thus 
there would not emerge the necessary 
demand for the services of domestic 
TCSCs of the type indicated. The 
simple reason is that domestic tech¬ 
nological competence has externalities 
as well as increasing returns to scale; 
but these social benefits cannot be 
appropriated, initially at any rate, by 
the individual promoters of projects 
or TCSCs. So just as infant industries 
need protection and promotion, these 
domestic TCSCs too would need 
protection from the competition of 
foreign TCSCs and active promotion 
by the government. 

The .xgencies which need the servi¬ 


ces of such TCSCs and which can 
create demand for their services are 
the financing agencies (including the 
government when it performs the 
financing . function). The financial 
agencies need to evaluate a project or 
a project comtdex from the technolo¬ 
gical point of view; thus they need the 
services of appropriate d.imeslic 
TCSCs. Once the financial agencies 
introduce and insist on such technolo¬ 
gical dimension in their project evalua¬ 
tion, the project promoters too would 
be induced to consult domestic TCSCs. 
Thus the necessary domestic demand 
would be created with the initial 
supply of TCSC services and the in¬ 
troduction • of a technological dimen¬ 
sion in project appraisal by the finan¬ 
cial agencies. After the initial gesta¬ 
tion lag, the domestic TCSCs should 
be financially viable if their services 
improved project formulation and if 
they could recover their cost frbm 
the project promoters. The essential 
H'qiiircmciit would bo the autonomy 
and independence of functioning ol 
the TCSCs; the financial agencies may 
create them but after that, they should 
not interfere with their functioning 
and should not give up their lunclion 
of evaluating a project or a project 
complex, which may have been formu¬ 
lated through the services of such 
TCSCs. Thus, the financial agencies 


would also be in a position to jud^ 
and evaluate the competence of the 
TCSCs. To initiate a competitive learn- 
ing process, it may be desirable, , 
wherever possible, to have a plurality , 
of learning machanisms or TCSCs. { 
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The Match Industry in Sivakasi 

A Case Study of Technology, Working Conditions 
and Self-Employment ^ 

T K Moulik 
P Purushotham 


This case study of file match indiistiy in Sirakasi suggests that technical knowhow and skills 
per se would not help a worker to benefit from his contribution to the value addition in an economic 
activity. To do .so be needs to be able to undertake by himself all fundional operations such as 
procuring raw materials, finance and marketing. This is highly unlikely to happen with the individual 
efforts of resource-poor workers, especkillij if their product is a day-to-day consumer item to be 
marketed amidst severe competition. External .support in terms of finance, raw material supply, 
organisational umbrella, and rnaiket assistance is crucial to them. 

Though the workers in this case .showed a favourable response to institutional patronage and 
support of an extenml agency (the 'KVIC) they could not be nursed into self-sustaining entrepre¬ 
neurs as the support institution was ton ill-equipped — in terms of infra.struciure, people and funds 
— for the task. It could not, in adrance, comprehend the necessity ‘and importance of building a 
distribution network and acquiring a hold on the market, nor did it anticipate other stumbling blocks 
like raw material .shortage, and complexities of quality control When it lost the hold over the market 
function the crucial rein — all other development measures failed to jyush the programme to 
success. The target group turned out to be feeble entrepreneurs whose earnings and po.sitions .show¬ 
ed little improvement. 


History of Match Industry 

MATCH industry technology w.ns liist 
brought to India in the 1910s by a 
few Calcutta-settled Japanese families. 
However, these families, could not 
.survive the fierce competition from 
cheap imports, mainly from the 
Swedish Match Company (Sweden) 
which then enjoyed a near interna¬ 
tional monopoly. To protect the 
indigenous manufacturers from these 
imports, a duty of Rs 1.50 per gross 
was levied, since 1922, on the matches 
imported into the country. As a result 
of this step, some small match-making 
units came up in certain urban centres 
in the country, such as Bombaj, 
Ahmedabad, and Madras. 

These units employed japane.c 
technology, which was extremely simple 
and highly labour-intensive. All opera¬ 
tions — from splint and veneer mak¬ 
ing, preparation of match composition, 
frame filling, chemical dipping, box 
making, splint drying, liox filling, 
labelling, to box packing — were done 
by hand. These .small .inits were 
beginning to make modest stride;, 
under the above protection policy. 

The Swedish Match Company fore¬ 
saw the implications of the import 
duty measure, and realised it to be 
more profitable to set up its own 
manufacturing units in the country 
than to export-trade. It thus establish¬ 
ed the Western India Match Company 


Limited (WIMCO), with a few branches 
at half a dozen places in the country. 
WIMCO employed a highly mechanised 
and capital-intensive Swedish techno¬ 
logy. It also established a wide trade- 
channel network to market its brands. 
With its low per unit costs and wide 
market structure, WIMCO forged 
ahead as a leading force in the market. 
Soon, a number of small manufacturers 
were either forced to sell their ven¬ 
tures to the WIMCO group or to face 
stilT competition. By 1927, WIMCO 
had acquired about 50 per cent of the 
market share in the country. 

The claim of the small-scalg match 
industry for protection against the 
mechanised sector was considered by 
the Tariff Board (1926-28). On the 
Board's recommendation, the small 
match units were given protection by 
levying a duty of Rs 1.50 per gross 
on machine-made (WIMCO) matches. 
Yet, most of jhcse small units, into 
whose region WIMCO had encroach¬ 
ed, failed to recover. Only the units 
at Sivakasi. Sattur, and Kovilpatti 
region in south India could withsiand 
WIMCO's competition. 

Industry’s Genesis and Growth in 
Sivakasi 

A family venture has been behind 
the genesis and growth of the match 
industry in the Sivakasi region. In 
the 1920$ an enterprising Avvanadar, 


from a community that traded spices 
overseas for generations, and his 
brother — both from Ramanathapuram 
district, Tamil Nadu — responded to 
an offer of match manufacturing know¬ 
how from a Japanese family m Cal¬ 
cutta. The Japanese had decided to 
give up their match business in India. 
For these brothers, all match-making 
operations, excepting the preparation 
of chemical composition, were simple 
and could be learnt easily. To acquire 
the knowhow of the chemical com¬ 
position formula, they spent over six 
months with the Japanese firm in Cal¬ 
cutta in an 'on-thc-Job' learning opera¬ 
tion. 

Tadi.f, 1: Cost DissECnON of 
Sivakasi Matches 

Reference period; Juno 1976 
Reference brand: Double Horse 
(Ordinary) 

Part-A 

Costs upto Wholesale (ex-Sivakasi) 
Level (Rs per grass) 


Cost 

Per Gross 

Haw materials 

2.944 

Wages 

1.050 

Sales tax 

0.104 

Exei.se dutv 

4.500 

Match house's margin, and 
its overhead costs such as 
promotion, intere.st on 
capital etc 

Wholesale price (ex-Sivakasi) 

4.880 

13.458 
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Tabu 1; Part B 

Costs upto Consimier Level (Rs per gross) 


Cost Ahniedabad 

lionili.iy 

Wholesale (ex Sivakasi) 



price 

13.458 

13.458 

Cost of transport, freight, 

packing, insurance etc 

1.254* 

1.001 

Purchase price to the local 
wholesaler 

14.712 

11.403 

Local wholesaler’s overhead 

costs 

0..300 

0.285 

Wal wholesaler’s Margin 

(7 per cent) 

1.130 

1.111 

Local wholesaler’s price 

(purchase price of retailer) 16,142 

15.869 

Retailers overheads 

0.850 

0.835 

Retailer's margin (20 per 

cent on sale price) 

4.248 

4.176 

Consumer price 

21,240 

20.880 


Consumption Centres 


Delhi 

Hyderabad 

Nagpur 

Srinagiir 

13.458 

13.458 

13.458 

13.458 

l.IOI 

0.506 

0.755 

1.903 

14.559 

13.964 

14.213 

15.361 

0.297 

0.285 

0.290 

0.313 

1.118 

1.073 

1.092 

1.180 

1.5.974 

15J122 

15.595 

16.854 

0.841 

0.806 

0.821 

0,88T 

1.205 

4.032 

4.104 

4,435 

21.020 

20.160 

20.520 

22,176 


The Nadar brothers chose Sivakasi 
region for their match industry. A 
number of factors underscored their 
choice. First, the region possessed an 
arid, dry climate for more than 300 
days in a year. Such a climate was 
essential for drying the chemical com¬ 
position in splints and the sidepaint in 
outer boxes. Operations such as label¬ 
ling, bandrolling, and packing, loo, 
need dry weather. Secondly, the region 
with its impoverished agriculture (pre¬ 
dominantly because of poor rainfall 
and recurring droughts) offered a plenti¬ 
ful source of cheap labour throughout 
the year. Thirdly, Sivakasi had easy 
access to the softwood and paper 
plants of the nearby districts, which 
by contrast rich in flora. Only 
chemicals had to be imported from 
distant, northern states. 

Ayyanadar and his brother built up 
their match industry as a family enter¬ 
prise. Initially, they started their 
venture through a cluster of about 
half a dozen family units at Sivakasi 
— including a few more relatives. 
Each member of these families gradu¬ 
ally learned the formula of the match 
composition and its preparation — the 
crucial element in match technology. 
The women members supervised all 
operations performed by the hired 
labour. The basic operations were: 
(i) Frame filling, 

(li) Chemical dipping, 

('ii) Sun and shade drying, 

(iv) Inner bo.\-inaking 

(v) Outer box-making. 

(vi) Box filling, 

(vii) Side painting. 

(viii) Labelling, 

(ix) Excise band-rolling. 


(x) Box packing. 

The women members also settled 
the wage payment transactions. The 
men, on_ their part, spent little of their 
time if at all, at worksheds, in guiding 
the hired male labourers in processing 
chemical composition. They oevoted 
mo.st of their time in raw material 
purchasing, transporting, and output 
marketing, which they did collectively 
for all associate families. Each of these 
families initially hired, apart from a 
couple of male labourers, iboiit 20 to 
30 women and children. 

Eventually, the Nadar families 
strengthened the venture and expand¬ 
ed their operations. Starting fiom 
scratch, they acquired 24 per cent 
(with a production of 7.7 million 
gross) of market share by 1953. And 
they further improved 'heir share to 
40 per cent in 1971-72 and to 55 per 
cent in 1976-79. 

Over the yeani, they established 
splint and veneer manufacturing plants, 
paper mills, label printing presses, 
potassium chlorate and other chemical 
units, acquired vehicles for transport¬ 
ing the raw materials and matches, 
and built the country-wide agency 
network for marketing their matches. 
Thus, they acquired vertical integration 
in their match industry. Further, they 
have also diversified their activities 
into litho-printing, fireworks, and 
agarbatti works, and thus have gained 
st'ong horizontal integration too. 

For the sake of operational con¬ 
venience and low tax incidence, they 
split up their units, over the years, 
into more than 150 match houses, 
and spread over to Sattur, Korilpatti, 


Rajayapalayam, Sirivilliputtur and Arap- 
pukottai. In the urocess, however, 
they retained the family control over 
the industry. 

With three major factors - excise 
duty concession via-a-vis the mecha¬ 
nised sector, cheap labour, and eco¬ 
nomies of scale and activity Integra- 
tion - contributing greatly to their 
success, the match houses of Sivakasi 
emerged as a strong competing force 
to WIMCO. 

Evenhially, the small-scale match 
units in the northern states and in 
other urban centres in the country 
almost died out. But the Sivakasi 
match houses and WIMCO - which 
still remained a strong force • 'to¬ 
gether shared in 1975-76, about 90 
per cent of the market. (Wl.MCO pro¬ 
duced 25 milliun gross boxes account¬ 
ing for 32 per cent of the total pro¬ 
duction of 78 million gross, and 'Siva- 
kasi match houses shared 48.4 pet cent 
of the market with a production of 
37 million grass). 

The Workers in the Match 
Industry 

All match operations — excepting 
the preparation of match composition, 
which too can be learned through 
practice -- can be learnt and perform¬ 
ed by anyone. The speed and dexterity 
in the finger movement of the workers 
(apart from the quality of the raw 
material), determines, to a large ex¬ 
tent, the workers productivity. In 
general children in the age group of 
6 to 15 years performs better than the 
adults. For instance, a child in eight j 
bouts' time fills haif-a-dozen more i 
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Tabus 2: Wobker’s Shabe in Value Addition Generated under 
SUBUONTRACT SVSTHM 


Reference period; March 77 
Reference brand: Double Horse 
(Ordinary) 


Costs 

Rs per gross 

Raw materials 

3.189 

Workers remuneration 


(ij wages 

1.195 

(ii) supervision, local handling costs, his overheads, contract 

pre- 

mium etc 

0.150 

Match house’s procurement overheads 

0.55 

Excise duty 

4.500 

Sales tax 

0.192 

Match house's margin, overheads 

4.556 

Match house’s wholesale (ex-Sivakasi) price 

14.332 

Match house's transport overheads 

1,250 

Match house's sale price to the local whole.salcr (Delhi) 

15.582 

Local wholesaler’s overheads 

0.312 

Local wholesaler’s margin (7 jier cent) 

1.112 

Local wholesale’s sale price to the retailer 

17.006 

Retailer’s overheads 

0.850 

Retailer’s margin (20 per cent) 

4,464 

Consumer’s purcha.se price (Delhi) 

22.320 

Worker’s share in value addition (inilicsivt- ot excise dntv) 

7.35 

Worker’s share in value addition (exclusive ol excise duty)"; 

, 9.75 


Note: The value addition has been computed by adopting the procedrue ex¬ 
plained in Table 1. 

Source; Computed on the Irasis of fieldinvostigation conducted in the region. 


Tabus 3: Quauiv Control Service 
FAdumr Proi-osed for nnt Bene- 
FTciARv Families under KVICs 
Entrej'iusneurshif Developmuit 

IhlOORAMME 


Operations qn wliidi Quality Control 
Service to be (Mered 


Ignition strength under impact 
Damp proofness 

Per cent of potassium chlorate in tips 
Pet cent of red phospherous in 
friction surface 
SuliAur in tips 

Antimony sulphide in friction surface 

Moisture content 

Drying operations 

Pa^r Veneer introduction 

Label designing 


frames* than an adult does in the 
same period. Since the workers are 
paid on a piece-rate basis, they tend 
to acquire high proficiency t«riy. 
Generally, children reach the peak of 
their productivity in about a couple of 
years. 

The profile of the match workers is 
distressing. With poor agriculture and 

* Arranging splint.- in a frame of M 
clamp-wood-pieces to enable col¬ 
lective dipping in match composi¬ 
tion is cidied frame filling. Each 
frame holds about 2,600 match 
splints. Frame filling, though a light 
job, demands estrcmely fast finger 
movement from the worker. 


scarce income avenues, a large pro¬ 
portion of the families in the region 
have taken to match making. The 
men, women and children commute 
to the distant work sheds regularly. 
They work for over nine hours at 
the match houses. The children and 
women on return to their homes do 
■some more jobs, such as inner and 
outer box making for another three to 
four hours. 

In June 1976 even with 10 to 12 
hours of working, a worker produced 
2.25 to 2.50 gross matches in a day 
and could earn a wage of Rs. 2.40 to 
2.63 at the rate of 1.05 per gross. This 
amounted to a mere six per cent of 
value added. What is striking in 
Table 1 is that a big chunk of the 
cake, over 28 per cent of the value 
added, went to the match house’s 
margin and overheads — which of 
course extend upto consigning matche,' 
to the local wholesaler — and an 
equally big proportion went to the 
retailer. 

Perhap.<;, their piior income and pre¬ 
carious (iependence on the paid job 
explain why the workers have not 
tried for any wage bargain. In fact, 
the absence of a trade union was con¬ 
spicuous. This contrasts amazingly with 
the nearby districts in Kerala, where 
labour organisation has taken strong 
roots. This phenomenon was also attri- 
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buted to the preponderance of childn i 
in the work force. For example, it Wa 
learnt during the fidd visits that par 
ents take advance loans against thei 
children’s wages; the children in tun 
are compelled to work against sud 
debts. The only incentive for thi 
children to attend the match shed; 
are petty wage sums and token gift; 
like bang'es, soap boxes, combs, eat 
ablcs, etc, which they receive, and th( 
occasional cinema shows arranged foi 
them in appreciation of their extri 
production. 

Schooling of the children,was rare, 
One of th6 teachers in a Sivakasi 
primary school deplores the pool 
pupil attendance. Tliere were only su 
.schools in Sivakasi, against a chilt 
population ot .ibout 11,000. The chik 
labour laws were never implemented 
The concerned government officials 
and political leaders term it as mort 
a socio-economic problem fhim i 
human and legal issue. Some workers 
alTiliatcd to QTU (Centre of Indian 
Trade Unions) were reported to lia\i 
tried to bring a few labour w cl lai c 
mea,surcs — such as, organising the 
work force, leduciiig the childien's 
work hours, building schools and 
health centres in the region. But these 
at temps were in vain. 

Deprived of any formal education or 
other vocational training, the children 
had no option but to depend on the 
match industry for their living. 

Thus, within a span of two genera¬ 
tions, every nine out of ten worker 
familie.! in the region looked to matdi 
houses for an earning. While a fe* 
hundred male members were absorb¬ 
ed in allied industries — such as 
fireworks and litho-printing — that 
•sprang up from the match industry an<l 
that pay matginally higher wages, the 
other men and the women and child¬ 
ren continue to work for the match 
houses. The tenth family has moved 
of! either to the new industrial town¬ 
ship such a Madurai or to neighbour¬ 
ing districts in Kerala where a mini¬ 
mum wage was far higher. 

Rudiments of Small 
Enfareprenearship 

Since about seven years ago, some 
150 worker families in the region 
have taken up subcontracts from the 
established match houses. Under thi-^ 
system, the families receive raw 
materials and brand labels, made 
matches and sui^ilied them to the 
match houses. The n>atch houses 
marketed them on their own. 

In other words the workers did a 
contract labour job. The family enmed 
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ABtE 4: Rise m Wowdshs’ Emnwci as am Impactt of KVIC’s Pmcbamme 

Refeience brand; JANATHA 
Rcferaice period; Sq> 79 


jst Elements 

Rs per gross 

law materials 

Vage remuneration 
)verheads 
ixcise duty 
ales tax 

2o-opera15vB society’s/voluntaiy association’s overheads 

Vorker’s profit 

5.877 

2.260 

0.500 

1.600 

0.205 

0.100 

0.640 

ATC’s procurement price 

ATC’s inanageiiient costs, overheads at procurement centre 

IVlO’s overhcails for transporting, projiotion, adverh'-vements 

11.542 

0.65 

>.378 

;VIC’s sale price to the local wholesaler (Delhi) 

xn'.il wholesaler’s txist-s 

.Ileal wholesjlei’s Margin (10 per cent) 

13.,570 
0.280 

1.540 

,neal wholo.salcr’.s price to the lefailer 
li'lailer’s Costs 

Iclailer’s margin (2.5 jiur cent) 

15.390 

0.810 

S.40 

4iuviiiner’.s purcliase price (Delhi) 

21.600 

■.line iiddih'on (exclusive of excise duly) 

('inker's share in the value addition gencialed (per cent) 

1 (.627 

19,83 

The value adclition has teen cmnp'uted liv adopting the 
explained in Table 1. 

Field Investigation and KVIC legional (Satliir) office. 

proeedure 


1.15 per sross for its labour, hand- 
ciiarito.s, .supervision and contract 
jcmium; this amounted to 7 per cent 
the returns .generated in the value 
'dition - excise duty excluded (See 
Jblf 2). 

Some of the more enterprising fami- 
among these ventured to purchase 
raw materials, and to manufacture 
market matches under their own 
ltd names. The experience of these 

f ilies, in this attempt, has been that 
average per unit cost of their in- 
t materials wa.s higher mainly be- 
be they procured smaller quantities. 
|is meant a corresponding erosion in 
ir earnings. Moreover, to build an 

f ependent market outlet for their 
nds was difficult. Thus, they had to 
’end, to varying degrees, on the 
.ihlished match houses lor raw 
tcrials, and at the same time they 
§1 to compete with them in market- 
Iheir brands. Consequently, they 
e forded to turn back to the con- 
jet labour system. Evidently, lack of 
•able infrastructure,' for acquiring 
materials, finance and, above aU, 
niarketing the output, has been the 
^eial constraint for the resource- 
t- unorganised, but richly skilled 
'eh workers in benefiting from their 
d knowhow. 

KVieV Embaiianent 

fiadi and Village Industries Com- 
^sion (KVIC) has been embarking 


upon the dctclopment ol village indu- 
striis. To this end, it has been identi¬ 
fying the target beneficiaries and 
providing them a package of develop¬ 
ment measures. These include financial 
assistance, raw material supply sup¬ 
port, pioviding technical knowhow 
and training, and output -market 
av-ktaucf.. Oitlagc match industry 
has been one of .such industries to re¬ 
ceive the p.alronage of KVIC. 

While it had to build the cottage 
match industry almost from scratch in 
the uorlhcrn states, it was not so in 
the Sivakasi region. At least, on the 
technolo.ey Iront, it had very little to 
do — .IS the Sivakasi workers have 
acquired the knowhow and skills in 
splmdid proficiency. What it had to 
do. however, wa.s to offer an imstitu- 
tional base that could help the 
workers: 

(i) to acquire r.''w materials at eco¬ 
nomical prices; 

(ill to gel institution,d credit laii- 
lity; and 

(ill) to m.iil.ct their matches com- 
pedtively. 

This was, in short, to provide the 
skilled workers all the infra,structtiral 
support needed in order to usher them 
into self-sustaining entrepreneurship. 

The above apprehension has been 
with KVIC for quite some years. How¬ 
ever, it had serious doubts as to 
whether it Would be able to get into 
the field and face all the problems 
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that would crop up in due course. 
After all, match is a basic consumer 
product. Introducing such a product, 
into the already established and com¬ 
petitive market, was not an easy 
proposition. It calls for enormous 
market development. Also, it was dear 
that the product’s survival greatly de¬ 
pends on the share of the noarket 
that it could acquire. KVIC, therefore, 
needed a firm and explidt policy sup¬ 
port from the government. 

Excise Doty Concesaoa 

KVIC has analysed the costs in the 
match industry and indentified tire 
central excise duty (of Rs. 4.50 per 
gross) as the most appropriate dement 
on which the government can exercise 
its direct discretion and grant duty 
concession to the cottage sector, as an 
incentive for building itself into an 
self-employment entity. KVIC has ap¬ 
praised the government that such a 
measure would be crucial to the 
cottage vector's development — at 
least lor a few initial years, till it 
acquires the mots of survival. It also 
appial'cd the government that the 
bcnclit of such duty conce.sslon would 
be 1 Mended to the consumer (by way 
of lower price) and to the small retailer 
Iby way of higher margin). This apart, 
a part, of the diifercntial duty benefit 
would be spent for market promotion 
operations, such as brand-image build¬ 
ing and developing of distribution 
network. 

The government, on shaip reaction 
irom the match houses, was hesitant 
to allow such a duty concctsioa This 
was because the match houses, too 
employed the same technology that 
the cottage sector would employ. But 
the iTialeli honsc.s have acquired a' 
definite advantage of .scale in their 
market operations. 

Though no authentic data were 
avaibblc about the match houses’ 
share (towards their margin and their 
overheads) in the value addition, KVIC 
was firmi from its past experience that 
the houses enjoyed about 20 to 23 per 
cent of the returns from value addi¬ 
tion as their margin. The government 
was appraised ol this, and was con¬ 
vinced that the excise duty accounted 
for only about 20 per cent of the 
match costs and as such any concussion 
would not put the match houses 
niv-fl-t’ti cottage sector in any great 
disadvantage. 

The government, after considerable 
debate, granted from 1977 onwards an 
excise duty coiicession of Rs. 2.90 per 
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^ ""fhe scent of resurgence 
in the economic enoironmer 
guides us to the path 
of high endeaoour, 
to pastures fresh and greet 




Excerpts from the Statement made by 
Mr. K.B. Lall, Chairman, on the occasion of the Fifty! 
Annual General Meeting of Guest Keen Williams Lim 
held in Calcutta on 21st May, 1982 


It Is mv conviction that your 
Company's performance in the year 
under report will be adjudged to be 
'Satisfactory Fortunately, ine seventy of 
powr shortage was not so intense as in 
the earlter years There vwis mark^ 
improvement in the functioning of the 
economy's mlrastructure The position in 
regard to other constraints was also 
comparatively easier The efforts to 
sec ure belter capacity utilisation and 
step up the output td match risir^ 
demand have met with some success In 
consequence, the overall Company 
results, both in terms of turnover and 
pre-id* profit, were higher than in 1980, 

. by 24% and 4T% fespectively 

Based on belter trading results your 
Directors have recommerided a dividend 
of 1b%, and improvement by two 
percentage points over last year. Your 
Directors have also recommend^ the 
issue, subject to various statutory 
approvals, of Bonus Shares m the 
proportion of one for three casting 
equity shares. The twin 
recommendatifMis have been widely 
welcomed I am sure these will meet 
^ with your approval. 

/■ 


As we complete 60 years of our life, it is 
time to reflect on our achievements and 
reset our sights m the context of the 
nation's response to the challenges that 
confront its economy over the eighties. 

Despite our modest beginnings we 
have inherited a nc^ie legacy At the 
inception of pur operations in 1922 we 
began as suppliers to the Indian Railways 
which at that point of time were 
I imparting a crucial impulse to the 
national economy's growth. Since then 
[he national economy is transformed 
beyond recognition With it we too have 
undergone a tremendous transformation 
Our products have multiplied, our 
tilents have acquired new dimensions, 
and our corporate urge to serve the 
sectors that subserve growtfj finds 
expression m the contribution we make 
I') the rapid development of the 
elect'ical, transportation and 
construction industries. 

We manufacture the widest range of 
stampings, laminations and metal 
pressed componenu m the country In 
pioneering these technolosies many 
tnany years ago. we were oeveloping our 

potenual to serve the electrical and 


automotive in({ustries then in their 
infancy. We have maintained the tt 
of technology through the develop) 
ot cost effective tooling and introdi 
of sophisticated techniques to facil 
mimaturisation We have designed 
developed three-dimensional close 
tolerance, deep^irawn, metal i^essi 
components; these have met the 
requirements of the automotive i« 
a variety of ways 

In 1952 we pioneered the manufa 
w special alloy steels dirough die 
electrically melted arc furnbee rout 
were the first to produce sul^unse 
cutting steel and later developed th 
feadeo varieties entirely with our oi 
technoloRv. Over the years we have 
expanded our capacities and upgrat 
pur technical capabilities to maw 
fiftyfive thousand tons of quality d 
and special steels to mbet the exact 
requirements of our discerning 
customers. And yet owing to persist 

K shortage our output has woei 
behind targets and we have 
consistently failed to reap a reasoiu 
return from the large investments f" 
in our Steel Division. 
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Forging hoi been a traditional product 
line for vour Company In thciearller 
dayi, CKW played a significant role in 
the development of railway 
transpoftatinn, and the countrywide 
network of the Indian Railways relied on 
CKW points and crossingj. ffossmg 
sleepers, wagon forgings and track 
accessories. 

Not surprisingly ive have been knovm 
for our skills in the fastener trade CKW 
was the first produccrjn the country of 
high tensile and special configuration 
fasteners out of high alloy steels so 
relevant to the current emerging 
automotive scene CKW pioneered the 
use of galvanised fasteners in India, and 
the major electrical transmission 
distribution system and the fast-growing 
railway elertrification schemes rest on 
our solid support 

Our youngest oixTuting division 
specialises m the rnanufacturc ot 
custom-built special purpose machines 
and machine tools Ovoi the past few 
years it has built up its reputation for 
designing and fabricating c<''mplex 
equipment We expect lu deepen and 
widen these skills and succeed in the 
Hlort to meet the emerging needs of 
industry for non-standard machinery, 
and thus save valuable foreign exchange 
for tlje country 

We do not intend to repose,on our 
laurels The scent of resurgence in the 
economic environment guides us to the 
path of high endeavour, to pastures fresh 
•nd green 

For some years now every conceivable 
Ingredient (or sustained advances m 
many directions has seemed to me to 
have been within the netion s easy reach 
And yet from year to year the 
opportunities to choose and mix these 
ingredients in the right proportion sd as 
to guarantee a forward thrust have been 
missed At long last a national consensus 
on accelerating the pace of economic 
advance and social change, including 
the adjustment of priorities and policies 
required to achieve it, is steadilv 
emerging on the horizon. If 1 read it 
correctly, the mam objective is to 
concent,ate on resource development so 
that It ber omes easier to combat poverty 
and build-up the purchasing power of 
the poor In pursuing it industry has a 
crucial role to play lo my mmd the 
obligations that devolve on industry 
include first, stepping up the rate of its 
growth to around TO/o annum, 
second, ensuring that it is internationally 
competiiiv-e in terms of cost and qiulity, 
third, broadening its base and taking the 
industrial process out of uiban areas into 
the countryside 

It IS within the frame of tliese 
|mf>eratives that your Company has been 
looking for opportunities to diversify its 
stricture ana evolve Its plans for the 
contribution it can make to the country's 
ndustrial advance We have identified 
J Rf^nfield site at mauza Kanhe in a 
Iwckward taluk of State of Maharashtra 
wi'n* \ve have acquired one hundred 
>od twenty acres of land and obtained a 
better of intent for manufacturing 
lutomotive press components of nigh 
^phisiicjtion. The equipment we intend 
0 insfal will be the most medern 
•callable, and the process techniques we 
)ropost> to employ will be cost 
.0mpp;iijve with the best anywhere In 
he world , 

We are also proposing to put together 
' PfOie( t to set up a new unit to produce 
•reciston closed die steel foi^mgs The 
’lant Will be installed in dote proximity 


tothecutttmerbin Wi\«fflbt 
selecting the equipment carefully, 
looking lor processes and techniques 
that could have a bearing on cost and 
quality, and aiming at N^enlng the 
product range. 


Although conactous of the mercurial 
characteristics of some of the variablei 
in our politicoreconomic environment 
we recognise the strategic imperative of 
deepening our Interest in technology 
intensive sectors We are vigorously 
exploring Several interesting possibilities 
and scefdng investment options in the 
promising area of automotive 
components and custom built 
equipment What holds our diverse 
ervdeavours together and lends direction 
and perspKtive to your Company's 
search for its corporate destiny t$ a neW 
spirit of enterprise and innoMtion It is 
through managerial interaction with 
current challenges and compulsions that 
we expect to succeed in enhancing your 
Company's competence to contribute to 
industrial growth and techndogical 
advance 


The projects already cm the anvil 
involve an investment of around R$ SO 
crores of which Rs 27 50 crores are 
proposed to be raised through internal 
generation and loans from (tevelopment 
banks and institutions and Rs 22 50 
crores by way of convertible debentures 
You have before you a resolution 
empowering your Company to raise the 
required capital. It is our intention to 
issue convertible debentures through 
prospectus with substantial preforonce 
! allocation in favour of Company's 
resident equity shareholders IhiswoulJ 
enable you to participate in tire 
Company's growth and prosperity. I trust 
you will also welcome our proposal to 
broaden the base of the Company's 
shareholding by throwing (H)en a portion 
of the issue to the public so that irew 
investors are also able to invest their 
uvings profitably in your Company's 
expansion. You will rKitice dtat with the 
completion of the process of :onvertmg 
debentures to shares Aon-res>dent 
shareholding will come down from 59% 
lo45%. 

The relative reduction In the financial 
stake held by our international 
associates. Guest Keen & Nettiefolds, 
does not reflect any diminution of 
interest on their part m CKW's future 
fortunes. In fact we have received 
wtolehearted co-operation from them in 
working out the new proiKts we are now 
poised to laurteh They snare our 
.aspiration to update production 
processes and enter high technology , 
areas We have continued to enjoy / 
unrestricted access to their accumulated f 
knowledge and skills. They have also . / 
offered to share with us the information f 
they gather for their own use on the 
latest technological developments in | 
more advanced Konomies; as also the { 
research and development work they | 
undertake to formulate more effective 
technologies for the future. I take this 
opportunity *0 thank them (or their 
co-operation for their help so generously 
given, and for the mr^unity to work 
together on introducing and adapting { 
more advanced techniques. ‘ 

It wiii be an error if w^ile focusing 
attention on 'uture goals, ^ overlook 
persisting weaknesses in our industrial 
performance Fortunately, there is 
evidence of a growing concern o\rer the 
declinins treno in the ratio of output to 
capital (0 reverse this trend has become 
a nmtter of great urgency That is why a 
beginning to this end has been made by 


. ' ^ 
designatint the current year as the year 
of productivity However, recent 
measures to restrict credit to productive 
sectors have led to a Con^ary 
consequence Electricity Boards are 
unable to pay for their requirements, 
aspiring truck owners cannot fund their 
purchases, farmers with need for tractors 
nave limited access to cheap loans In 
turn the electrical and iran^rtation 
industries to whose needs for industnal 
intermediates we cater have experienced 
difficulties in maintaining a smoc^ flow 
of payments and orders. As a result of 
these chain reactions, working capital 
has been under severe pressure and 
industrial organisations such as ours 
have had little option other than to 
reduce output and slacken the effort to 
maximise capacity utilisation It looks as 
though the economy is moving into the 
reverse gear This is of course ctmtrary to 
the declared objecti^s t tmagme 
remedial measures will soon Ire taken to 
help rebuild the tempo for a meaning! td 
productivity movement 
The word productivity' means 
different things to different people Jnits 
most easily understood form in the 
factory it represents higher machinery 
utilisation ratio and lower machine down 
time periods, as also more economical 
use m raw material and tooling There 
are other areas of higher management 
where optimisation of inputs is vital to 
secure higher productivity at the plant 
level for instance, it must bn ensured 
that there are zero defects, rw.t are no 
supply failures, the demand i\ buth 
anticipated ai^ stimulated, and 
uninterrupted cash flow is maintained to 
avoid interruptions cm the production 
line These are objectives tnat can be 
secured primarily through efficacious 
cooperat.on and coordination at all 
levels and between all inter-ecting 
functions It is only throuRh team work 
that uptimum results can be achieved 
Within the CKW family we have 
always paid special attention to cultivate 
this team spirit. I consider it a pnvilege 
to be able to look back at CKW's 
achievements over the last bO years and 
have the ouportufiity to express on youf 
behalf, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself sincere appreciation to all 
members of the CKW family, past and 
present, for their dedicated service 
^ich has made it possible for the 
Company to arrive at its present position 
in the national firmament A special 
word of thanks is due to them for 
standing by the Company through thick 
and thin. i 

'T' 
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Tablb 5!,Inciwa«e in Puces or Raw Maujuals for Matches 


(in rupees) 


Items 


Price during 


Februaiy 1977 

August 1977 February 1979 September 
1979 

(3) (4) (5) 

(1) - 

(2) ' 


Splints per kg 

1.15 

1.43 

1.90 

2.50 

Veneers per gross 

0.64 

0.86 . 

0.93 

1.35 

Potassium Chlorate per kg 

4.26 

4.95 

6.80 

7.10 

Glue per kg 

NA 

NA 

11.00 

16.00 

Match Wax per kg 

1.60 

1.78 

2.30 

4.03 

Paper per ream 

NA 

NA 

48.00 

55.00 


Note : Prices refer to the ultimate consumer (the worker families) prices. 
Sources: (a) columns (2) and (3) based on the field investigations, 

(b) columns (4) and (5) from TK Nag, ‘Fifty Years of Cottage Match 
Industry’, Commerce, March l.'j, 1980, p 34. 


gross to the coitagi' sector units 
vis-a-vis the match houses. Under this 
scheme, the cottage sector pays a 
duty of Rs 1.60 per gross. The gov¬ 
ernment, of course, has conveyed, 
though implicitly, that .such duty 
concession would be for a temporary 
period only. 

. The KVIC now drew up its opera¬ 
tional plans. It established a regional 
office at Sattur, 12 km south-east of 
Sivakasi, and it established a sub-unit 
at Kovilpatti, which had another 
cluster of match units. An Assistant 
Director, with eight administrative 
staff and 17 field supervisors, have 
been entrusted with the implementa¬ 
tion of the programme. 

Plan of Asasfance 

Assisting eadi family, individually, 
meant a stupendous job for KVIC. For, 
there were more than 12,000 worker 
families in the region. At least one- 
fourth of them might respond imme¬ 
diately to the programmr'. KVlCs 
development machinery has been in¬ 
adequate to husband the programme. 
Against this backdrop, it advised the 
beneficiary families to oiganise them- 
■sclvi’s into either co-operatives or 
volunt.iry as.sociations. The Tamil 
Nadu State Co-operation Department, 
too, was requested to give high 
priority to the orgaui.sation ol match 
’ co-operatives m their development 
plans. Charitable institutions, such as 
the Sarvoday Sangh, were also en¬ 
couraged to extend their institutional 
support to the prospective beneficiary 
families. 

(i) FiuatKC: 

KVIC envisaged that it would nurse 
every worker family into a nucleus of 
entrepreneurial entity. Against this 
objective, it evolved a scheme of 
assistance, providing employment to 
eight persons at a total invesment 
,;imdajr of Rs 18,200. Of this invest¬ 


ment, KVIC extended Rs 4.000 as 
grant and the balance as loan re¬ 
payable in five annual instalments, at 
an interest rate ol 4 per cent per 
annum. The loan could be advanced 
cither by KVIC. or by the Tamil Nadu 
State Khadi Village Industries Board 
(TNSKVIB), or by cofiimerdal banks. 
In case the latter two extended the 
loan facility, KVIC agreed to bear the 
interest difference — the difference 
between their lending rates and the 4 
jicr cent payable by the recipient 
f.unily. 

If the family desired, it could also 
employ other workers; but only at a 
wage rate suggested by KVIC. Though 
.such wage rate was about 20 per cent 
higher than the one prevailing in the 
region, it was quite leasible for the 
employer family to honour the norm. 
The daily production of families under 
this scheme wa.s envi.suged to be 15 
gross match boxes. 

This apart, the Commission also 
formulated a different kind of scheme 
for larger/jaint families. This scheme, 
with an investment commitment of 
Rs. 44,000, has employment potential 
for 22 persons at the rate of 40 gross 
production per d.iy. All these funds 
were to be provided as a loan. How¬ 
ever, the beneficiary families under 
both schemes were required to have 
10 per cent stake in the capital com¬ 
mitment. 

(ii) Nivx materia! banks: 

KVIC proposed -to set up a small 
cluster of raw material banks in ’ the 
region to supply scarce chemicals, such 
as potassium chlorate and antimony 
sulphide, to the beneficiary families. 
If necessary, it also thought of sup¬ 
plying 'splints, veneers, and other raw 
materials. 

flit) Market Assistance: 

KVIC evolved a market as.sisfancc 
plan for its beneficiaries. Under this 
plan, the beneficiary families could 


mamifaeture two brands, viz, 'Janatha' 
and ‘Amber’, and it decided to under¬ 
take the job of market developihent 
for these brands. It planned to procure 
the brands either through the members’ 
co-operatives, or through their asso¬ 
ciations. The member families will be 
offered a price H|at would give them 
all the profit element that could be 
generated in the market, minus its 
costs; it proposed to charge, towards 
its market promotion and managerial 
costs, about 5 to 8 per cent on the 
procurement price. 

The beneficiary families were not to 
be permitted, however, to market their 
production through any private trade 
agency. KVIC felt that such a stipula¬ 
tion was necess:iry in order to ensure 
uniform qu;ibtv in the brands. 

fir) The t(Thm)!v"ij idnilow: 

KVIC. as part of its national plan 
for the development of the cottage 
match industry, 'has also undertaken 
the function of match technology deve¬ 
lopment and diffusion. In fact, it ha.s 
been engaged in orienting itself towards 
match technology hopefully to meet 
the technologic.tl needs, if any, of the 
Sivakasi match worke.'s. It arrived at 
a plan to ntovidc these families, free 
of cost, quality conttol services and lo 
advise them on problems like proof¬ 
ness, colouring of the splints, fungus 
prevention etc (sec Table 31. This 
was to be accomplished, initially, 
through its training and research labo¬ 
ratories at Bomb.ay and Dahanu (Maha¬ 
rashtra). , 

Two full-fledged' quality control 
laboratories, one each at Sattur and 
Kavilpatti, have been proposed to serve 
the small entrepreneurs in the region. 
These labs were to have the complete 
range of testing machinery, including 
a spectrophotometer (to anal.vse the 
match composition!, a flame photo 
meter (to assess the burning qualities 
of the snlint), a digital PH meter (to 
anal.vse the water properties), an 
incubator (to test the effectiveness of 
glue), an imp.ict-strenglh testing 
machine (to test the strength of the 
splints), some ovens, dryers, furnaces, 
balances, and some glass-ware. Each 
of these labs were to be manned by a 
senior chemist, a couple of junior 
chemists, and half a dozen technical 
assistants — all with proper training 
at the Bombay and Dahanu laboratories. 
The number of technicians were to be 
increased proportionately with the 
number of .sample tests to be conducted 
in the region. 

In due course, the KVIC hoped to 
identify and develop substitutes for the 


Table 8; Wholesale Abency Dealeii’s an6 Mailb House's Siuiie 
D( IHE Value Addition Ueneratsd in KVIC Prociiamme Match Industby 

llefurenco period; Juno '80 
Reference Brand; ‘JANATHA’ 


iCost Eluent Rs per gross 


Raw materials 5,982 

Wage remuneration 2.526 

Overheads 0.541 

Excise duty 1.000 

S.ile tax _ 0.21.3 

GH>pemtive. society’s/volunt-iry assoeiadon’s ovcilieads 0.100 


KWO's procurement price 10.962 

KVlC’s overheads 0.330 


KVICs sale price to resident wholesale agents 11.292 

Resident wholesale agents’ overheads 0.125 

Resident wholesale agents’ margin 0.550 

Resident wlwlesale agent’s sale price tr, Match House 11.967 

Match home’s local overheads 0.120 

Match houLse’s margin 1.773 

Match house’s transport and other overheads 1.801 


Match house’s sale price to the local wholesaler (Delhi) 15.661 

l.()eal wholesaler’s costs V 0.537 

IxK'a) whoiesalcr’.s margin 1,313 

l.iical wholcsalei’s sale price to the retailer 17.511 


Retailci’s ccjsts pgon 

Retailer’s margin 4]858 

Retailei s sale price to the TOusunier (Dollu) 23.041 


.Somfi'; Computed on the basis of field investigations and discu.s.sion.s with 
KVIC regional (Sattur) office staff. 


scarce and costly chemicals and to 
scale down the costs of'veneer peeling 
and splint chopping machines through 
R&D operations. In fact, it ha,s already 
arrived at a cheaper substitute to the 
imported animal glue used as an adhe- 
rant in the match composition. A 
cheaper substitute for antimony 
miphide (a check material on the life 
if flame) has also been developed. 
Presently, research is being conducted 
It its Bombay and Dahanu labs to 
levclop ijroper techniques towards 
Baking the matches more damp-proof. 
It has also thrown its options open, 
1 taking any technological help from 
he national as well as private research 
aboratorics in the country. 

Response to the Programme 

Understandably, there was an over¬ 
whelming enthusiasm and re.sponse 
“Wards this programme from a large 
roportion of worker families. Initiated 
a September 1977. there was a flood 
f applicants. About 1000 families 
“rmed into 15 match industrial co- 
peratives. Another 400 families 
Ptmed into voluntary associations 
articipating in the programme. And 
flO to 300 more families were repre- 
snted by charitaWe orpnisations. 
KVfC administered the initial acti- 
ties such as identifying and enriflling 
'e beneficiary families through their 


icpresentative organisations. These 
families were later given formal recog¬ 
nition certificates to facilitate their 
applying for: (i) duty concessions with 
the Central excise department, and 
(ii) loan funds (if KVIC could not 
finance them) with the banks or other 
financing institutions. Initially, it took 
about three to four months for the 
applicant families to obtain formal re¬ 
cognition. This delay could not have 
taken place but for the initial lump of 
transactions and the inadequacy of the 
staff. 

KVlC’s programme brought an 
impulse of perceptible change, albeit 
in a modest way, in the match industry, 
its workers and their families. Workers’ 
earnings increased with the realisation 
of the profit element. A worker now 
earned Rs 2.26 as wages and Rs 0.64 as 
profit per gross of matches. This 
amounted to about 20 per cent in value 
addition (excise duty excluded), (see 
Table 4). 

Some of the families, wfiich were 
hitherto working for match houses, 
are now motivated either to join the 
’co-operatives or to work for the pro¬ 
gramme beneficiary families at a higher 
wage. To retain this labour force, the 
match houses offered a 25 to 30 per 
cent enhancement to the wages. Yet, 
these houses could not keep up their 
past trend; their production declined 


from 38 iiiillion gross in 1977-78 to 36 
million in 1978-79, and further to 34 . 
million in 1979-80, An element of self- 
confidence and resolution began to 
flower among the worker families. The 
families started to plan for their 
finance, raw materials, output and re¬ 
turns. 

In short, every family resembled a 
miniature match house. Material re¬ 
quirements were procured collectively. 
Due to poor fund position, and con¬ 
sequently low inventory holding capa¬ 
city, inputs were procured weekly or 
even twice a week (raw materials were 
still to be procured from open market 
as the KVlC’s raw materials banks 
were yet to become effective and 
dependable). This meant frequent inter- 
group and intra-group contacts, at the 
village level, leading to the exposure of 
the worker (o the collective organisa¬ 
tions. 

With the home giving place to work¬ 
space, women, children, and the aged 
no longer commuted to work-sheds. 
While women could find more time for 
household chores, children, though 
not in any appreciable number, could 
be sent to schools. There has been a 
sign of departure from the past. 

As envisaged earlier, a portion of the 
benefit resulting from the duty conces¬ 
sion has been passed on to the consu¬ 
mer by way of lower price. For 
instance, its Janatha brand could be 
available to the Delhi consumer in 
September 1979 at Rs 21.60 a gross. 
He paid a similar price much earlier 
In June 1976 for a comparable brand 
(Double Horse, ordinary) of the match 
houses. KVIC also extended a fraction 
of the differential duty advantage to 
the retailers. It offered him 25 per cent 
margin, on .sale price, against the con¬ 
ventional 20 per cent offered by the 
match houses. 

The Hurdles and Problems 

(i) Rau) mterial shotfase: 

Raw material shortage, and an un¬ 
precedented inenease in their prices, 
was the initial hurdle the beneficiary 
encountered in their march into 
KVlC’s programme. There has been a 
frequent shortage in splints, veneers,, 
potassium chlorate and match wax. 
While KVIC could procure in a small 
way the potassium chlorate and supply 
it to the beneficiary families, it could 
not do much in respect of other raw 
materials. The prices of most of the 
raw materials went up by about 100 
to 120 per cent in a short span of two 
years (see Table 5). 

It was later learnt that these mate- 
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rials, imrticularly splints, reneers and 
chemicals, were available only through 
a consortium oi plants owned by the 
match houses and some by the WIMCO. 
KVIC, too, had to procure tiiese mate¬ 
rials from these suppliers. Though it 
did try to appeal to the government 
for releasing some of its softwood 
material (for sidints & venners) from 
its (the government's) long-term con¬ 
tract sale to the mechanised sector, it 
was too short a time for KVIC to get 
hold of the supply situation. Whatever 
stocks that could be procured were 
rationed out to the co-operatives/ 
voluntary associations which in turn 
distributed among their members. 

(U) Organisattomd constraints: 

By June 1980, a large number of 
worker families have walked into the 
fold of KVIC’s programme. The mem¬ 
bership in co-operatives mcreased to 
1,400 families. The number of volun¬ 
tary associations, too, increased re¬ 
markably; and so did the number of 
families under the institutional patron¬ 
age of charitable organisations. In all, 
about 2,500 units, providing work 
opportunities for over 50,000 people 
rose up in response to the programme 

Unfortunately, the strength of the 
Commission’s field staff has not im¬ 
proved correspondingly. Administrative 
delays and bottlenecks in hiring people 
and training them has been the main 
culprit for this. One field supervisor 
had to look after more than 250 
family units. With such serious short¬ 
age in manpower, the product samples 
could not be collected regularly from 
all the member families for analysis. 

The proposed quality control labs 
at Sattur and Kovilpatti were not in¬ 
stituted even by November 1980, 
nudniy because of administrative de¬ 
lays in procuring the equipment. While 
some of the equipment was acquired, 
orders were yet to be obtained 
from the suppliers, and the purchasing 
orders were yet to be obtained from 
the Central Office (Bombay). Though 
a couple of young and trained scien¬ 
tists were hired, most of their time 
could not be utilised fruitfully ~ lar¬ 
gely because of the lack of equipment 
and supporting personnd. More than 
half a dozen trained assistants were 
needed for each of these labs. 

In the absence (tf such regional 
quality control facility, the R&D labo¬ 
ratories at Bombay and Dahanu alone 
could not reUed upon totally. In 
fact, the equipment and manpower 
Rsources availaUe with these labs 
were scarcely sufficient to meet the 
isdoitqt’t quality control service re¬ 


quirements from the other states, such 
as Maharashtrd, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajas¬ 
than (the potential zones) which they, 
have been expected to serve. More 
often, a month elapsed before the test 
reports from these labs were received. 
In the course of time, a large propor¬ 
tion of samples could not be tested 
at all. 

In a bid to ensure quality control 
and uniformity in the matches, KVIC 
decided to accept a member-family’s 
production only after establishing, 
through quality tests, the credibility of 
their matches. However, as noted 
earlier, these test reports ceased to 
come in time. Delays crept into the 
match procurement operations. This 
resulted in a pile-up of stocks and in 
delay in member’s transaction settle¬ 
ment and realisation of sale proceeds. 
The pressure from the member fami¬ 
lies to accept their output and settle 
payments did tend to increase, (At one 
time, the KVIC officials were gheraoed 
by these families.) Thus, KVIC was 
constrained to procure all matches, 
sometimes even inferior .stocks. 

The member families concern, for a 
quick clearance of their output pro¬ 
curement and payment transactions, 
was of course understandable as their 
resource position was precarious. They 
need to maintain a high turnover rate 
since the high proportion of working 
capital is to underscoring feature of 
cottage match industry. A few families 
with ‘get-rich-quick’ motive attempted 
to dilute the proportion of potassium 
chlorate a costly chemical input, in the 
match composition. With a weak 
supervisory force at its disposal, a 
fool-proof check could not be ensured 
against the inflow of such low-quality 
matches in the stocks procured. Realis¬ 
ing this lacuna, a few others too 
followed suit. This has greatly affected 
the image of its brands in the market. 
The Commission soon began to feel the 
difficulty to push its brands in the 
market. 

(iii) Shortage of funds; 

Added to the above was a frequent 
shortage of funds with KVIC procure- 
menq centres. With match stocks pour¬ 
ing in unexpeted volumes, the funds at 
the disposal of these centres often fell 
short of the requirements to settle the 
payment transactions. For instance, in 
June 1980, the Sattur centre had at 
one time only Rs 8 lakh against its 
requirement of Rs 30 lakh. Delays in 
the proceeds realisation from the whole¬ 
sale dealers — these dealers demanded 
more trade' credit time than has been 


earlier agreed upon,— was a major 
cemtiibuting factor to the sbortagei of 
working capital. These were mottly 
unexpected shortfalls. And funds 
needed to meet such commitments had 
to be obtained with a suitable approval 
and sanction from the higher authorities 
in Central Office (Bombay), which in¬ 
variably took time in fulfilling its own 
procedural norms, 
fiv) Marketing constraints: 

Match being a basic consumer pro¬ 
duct, KVIC had to build a market, for 
its brands, almost from scratch. It had 
to promote the brands and build an 
extensive distribution network. This 
had to be accomplished amidst the 
strong and established market forces. 
For this task, initially, it had to depend 
to a large extent on the agency whole¬ 
sale dealers and retailers in the exist¬ 
ing distribution network. In order to 
win their trade patronage it offered 
higher margins — about 10 per cent to 
the wholesaler and 25 per cent to the 
retailer against the conventional seven 
per cent to the wholesaler and 20 per 
cent to the retailer offered by the match 
houses. 

Yet, it found that these trade incen¬ 
tives were not as effective as envisaged. 
Lack of a uniform quality standard in 
its products has been a major culprit 
in this regard. Its own distribution 
channel has not come up even after 
three years of launching the programme. 
It could acquire only 15 distribution 
depots, of which more than half were 
equipped with poor warehousing capa¬ 
city. Lack of adequate funds has been 
a serious handicap here. 

Ironically, while it was yet to get 
any hold of the market, it had already 
been pitched against huge volumes of 
production — 1.34 million gross boxes 
in 1977-78, 3.33 milUon in 1978-79, and 
8.37 million in 1979-80 (all figures re¬ 
present only Sivakasi Ontral Excise 
Zone**) to market. As an ad hoc mea¬ 
sure it had to depend on agency deal¬ 
ers at the wholesale (Sattur) level, who 
in turn sold the matches to the match 
houses. These two agencies together 
incurred overheads of Rs 0.25 per gross, 
and earned a margin of Rs 2.32 per 
gross which amounted to neatly 90 per 
cent of worker’s earnings (see Table 6). 

Added to these was the expected 
assault from the competing match 
houses. These houses allegedly went 
all out to dissipate KVIC ip its pro¬ 
gramme. First, they floated some spuri- 

** The Sivakasi Central Excise Zonej 
composes of Arappukottai, Kar- 
mudi, Mudugalattur,' Rajnyapala- 
yam, ^Sattur, Sirivilliputlur, and 
Vlrudnagar taluks. 


! worker units in thi^ name <rf reJa- 
es and employees and obtained 
'IC's recognition. Through such 
Its, they supplied low ijiiality matches 
the KVlC’s procurement, thus brand- 
naging its matches in the market, 
condly, these houses, which were to 
yr an excise duty of Rs 4.50 per gross 
linst Rs 1.60 payable by KVIC re- 
nised units reportedly pushed some 
their production through their 
mm]| match units and made an un- 
rued profit of Rs 2.90 per gross. As 
served earlier KVIC’s market prepa- 
ion and funds position did not enable 
to cope with this flood of production, 
lat is more interesting, when KVIC, 
th its vain attempts to market its 
Itch stocks on its own, offered to 
pose of the stocks through small and 
lependent trade agents, it was again 
Iv these match houses which respond- 
and bought the stock. For this 
:ncy work they earned another trade 
tmium of Rs 0.55 per gross. 

Redressing the Follies 

Though KVIC could not trace the 
icial forces that cemtrived to subvert 
programme, it did take some rcgula- 
y stens to put things in order. It 
rcclled the licences of six units for 
oducing substandard matches and of 
0 units for not having independent 
[Kiuction. It also withdrew the been- 
i of 82 units which indulged in 
nufacturing matches under the 
lels of match houses and marketed 
the latter. 

Mso, KVIC has been planning to 
prove its • staff strength and expe- 
e the establishment of regional 
inratories. With these labs, it hoped 
have a better control over quality, 
addition to these, it has been chart- 
i out a programme to step up its 
rket promotion activity. The KVIC 
icials hoped to come out of this 
udy position soon. 

hut, till July 1981, there has not 
m any appreciable improvement in 
IC's institutional support system, 
e worker turned entrepreneur fami- 
' began to lose confidence in KVIC’s 
’port. The Commission's chemical 
i other raw material supplies, 
ough co-operatives and associations, 
rt irregular, inadequate, and un- 
’cndable. Its market support mca- 
es too proved to be elusive. What- 
'■ stocks it procured, it continued to 
to the local wholesale dealers, after 
nging for its handling costs. Some 
lilies began to see the Commission, 
“Sh still preferable to a match house. 


as another agent dealer in the market 
chain. 

Majority of the families began to use 
their own labels and market their 
brands independently. Some reverted 
to the old position of making matches 
for big/intermediary match houses. 
About 40 per cent of the co-operatives 
organised under the programme turned 
out to be dormant Very few, less than 
30, co-operative societies have taken 
deep roots during the programme and 
established their own brand images in 
the market Most of the remaining 
saw a steep fall in their operations. 
Same has been the case with the volun¬ 
tary associations. Most important of 
all, the initial entrepreneurial euphoria 
among the worker families began to 
fade; scarcely any new worker families 
joined the programme in the third 
year. 

Though the Commission still operates 
in the region, co-operatives, banks, 
charitable institutions, and the excise 
duty officials view its presence as limit¬ 
ed to being an agency for recovery of 
its financial stake, i e, loans advanced 
to the beneficiary families under the 
programme. The KVIC is yet to de¬ 
monstrate that its stake and role in the 
programme is to take up all measures 
that are needed to nurse the infant 
entrepreneur into adulthood but not 
merely to recover its loan advances. 
Meanwhile, the mechanised and medium- 
scale match industiy (Sivakasi match 
houses) associations have been lobbying 
that the duty concession extended to 
the cottage industry has failed to give 
desired results and that its continuance 
is not justified. 

Reaction of Match Houses 

The reaction of the match houses to 
the programme has been understand¬ 
ably bitter. In a personal inte.Ticw, a 
family partner cum top-level manager of 
a popular match house gave the follow¬ 
ing view: “KVIC’s embarkment in the 
match industry in Sivakasi region is 
unvrarranted; and any premise for such 
an endeavour is unfounded. The 
industry here has already developed to 
its heights. KVIC cannot generate more 
employment than what the match firms 
in the region have been doing. The 
Commission’s stepping into the indu.stry 
has only diluted the product quality. 
The consumer pays as much for its poor 
quality matches as he docs for our 
brands which have been accepted by 
him for decades. Irr other words, the 
consumer pays more than what he 
should not. And the middleman enjoys 
a huge and unwananted proportion of 


returns realised in the value addition 
process. And, id effect, the workers’ 
families under its patronage do -not 
benefit more. It could have been a 
meaningful endeavour if (he Commis¬ 
sion had taken these development mea¬ 
sures for the prospective workers in 
non-traditional regions such as UP, 
Bihar, MP, Orissa etc. Any competi¬ 
tion between KVIC fostered units and 
us would only benefit the mechanised 
sector (WIMCO)’’. 

He also criticised the Union govern¬ 
ment’s excise duty policy for giying 
‘undue’ concession to the cottage match 
units. According to him, they and the, 
cottage units generated the same num¬ 
ber of jobs per unit of production, and 
hence a duty discrimination is unfair 
and unjustifiable. The match houses 
feel that such a concession is a definite 
loss of revenue to the government, 
Most of them felt that this duty con¬ 
cession would help, in due course, to 
dilute the product quality of the bene¬ 
ficiary families’ matches. 

Conctasions 

The conclusions from the above case 
are obvious. Technical knowhow and 
skills per se would not help a worker 
to benefit from his contribution to the 
value addition in an economic activity. 
For this he needs to be able to under¬ 
take by himself all functional operations 
such as procuring raw materials, finance 
and marketing. This is highly unlikely 
to happen with the individual efforts 
of resource-poof workers. This is more 
so, if their product is a day-to-day 
consumer item to be marketed amidst 
severe competition. External support 
in terms of finance, raw material supply, 
organisational umbrella, and market 
assistance, is crucial to them. Though 
the workers in this case showed a 
favourable response to institutional 
patronaee and 'upoort of an external 
agency (the KVIC) they cotild not he 
nursed into self-sustaining entrepreneurs 
as the support institution was too ill- 
equioped — in terms of infrastructure, 
people and funds — for the task. It 
could not, in advance, comprehend the 
necessity and importance of building a 
distribution network and acouired a 
hold on the market, nor other stumbl¬ 
ing blocks like raw material shortage 
and complexities, of quality control. 
When it lost the hold over the market 
function -- the crucial rein — all 
other development measures faded 
to push the programme to success. 
The target group turned out to be fee¬ 
ble entrepreneurs whose earnings and 
positions showed little improvement. 
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Industrial Man in India Reconsidered 

I 


Chandan Seogopta 

Those who htwe arrepied the concept of the industrial man have related their argument 
mainly to the behariourul aspect of the Indian industrial worker. However, the concept oj 
industrial man is not restricted to behavioural analysis alone. It is organically linked with several 
aspects of the whole process of industrialisation. 

The working conditions and .social relations in India’s informal sector in general, and in small 
industries in particular, urge us either to seek a new definition of ‘industrial man or to dispense 
with the concept altogether. 


THE term ‘industrial man’ assumes the 
formation of a committed labour force. 
That the Indian working class is no 
longer inhibited by any noticeable 
maladjastment with its industrial habi¬ 
tat has been assorted by a number of 
researchers [Sharma 1960, 1970, 1974; 
Sheth 1967; .Singh 197.3; Ramaswamy 
itnd Ramaswamy 1981]. Implicit in 
their argument is the notion that the 
worker’s traditional background is not 
incompatible with the emergence of 
the new industrial culture. And, ger¬ 
mane to this notion is the argument 
that, the degree of the worker's mobi- 
lilv is inherent in the Indian tradition. 
Worker mobility, they argue, has been 
conditioned to a large extent by the 
general climate of adaptability to 
raUonal industrial norms, spawned by 
the unique interaction between Indian 
and Western intellectuals during the 
colonial period [Sheth 1976]. 

Those who have accepted the concept 
of the industrial man have related 
their argument mainly to the Irehavi- 
oural aspect of the Indian industrial 
worker. The analysis of Holmstorm’s 
data, related to the Bangalore factory 
workers’ behaviour, illustrates that 
Indian industrial workers are gradually 
moving awav from traditional to ratio¬ 
nal fomis of action.' The Holmstrom 
analysis is based on the assumption 
seeking nourishment from the commit¬ 
ment theoiy. In fact, from a review 
of the literature on industrial man 
based on the commitment theory, the 
problem of lalrour commitment would 
have to be deemed a fail accompli 
[llainaswaray and Ramaswamy 1981]. 
The concept of industrial man, how¬ 
ever, is not lastricted to behavioural 
analysis .alone. It is organically linked 
with several aspects of the whole pro- 
cess of industrialisation. 

However, the notions underlying 
the concept of industrial man outlined 
alwe hardly liear dose senitiny. The 
working conditions and the social rela¬ 
tions in the countiv’s informal sector 
in general, and in the small industries 
in particular, urge us to seek either a 
new deBnitlon of 'industrial man’ or to 


dispense with the concept altogether. 
Recent awareness in the field of indus¬ 
trial sociology suggests that the con¬ 
cept of industrial man has to be reoon- 
''eptuali.sed in the light of India’s total 
labour .system. 

The fiist such attempt was made by- 
Jan Breman.' Breman suggests that the 
informal sectors, which consist of many 
.small-scale enterprises in the develop¬ 
ing countries, cannot be demarcated as 
a separate labour situation. These sec¬ 
tors owe their existence to the frag¬ 
mented nature of the entire labour 
•system. Compared to large establish¬ 
ments, argues Breman, the workers 
employed in this echelon of economy 
are characterised by low social stratifi¬ 
cation. Low educafc'on, low income, 
irregular work, and a low degree of 
organisation, arc some of the charac¬ 
teristic correlates of the infoimal sec¬ 
tors of many developing nations. In 
short, urban poverty is inextricably 
linked with the low position of the 
informal sector. 

Breman defines the predominant 
class attached to the labour force en¬ 
gaged in the informal production units 
as the ’sub-proletariat’. This class, he 
argucii, is marked by many primordial 
features such as patronage and broker¬ 
age relationship with their privileged 
kin and particularistic loyalities. Such 
characteristics of the^ labour force are 
.finely going to thwart any protective 
function on the part of the workers. As 
a result, the prospect of the possible 
interaction with other working classes 
in the established industrial organisa¬ 
tion becomes very bleak. 

Hein Strecfkcrk, in a recent article, 
lluows further light on the working 
nmclifions and labour relations in small 
iiidustiial concerns by offering five 
major findings': 

(1) lack of legal function, 

(2) low wages, 

(•3) low position, 

(4) differential ranks, 

(•3) labour union tending to capitalise 
on tills divisiveness. 

Streefkerk makes an improvement 
ui»n Breman’s analysis by tracing riie 


■heterogenous character of small tads 
trial workers in their control of son 
agricultural land. This heterogeneii 
hinders any possible solidarity amoi 
the workers in the small indushi 
units. It is evident from Streeikerl 
study tiiat mutual distrust, betwn 
the i.eidbolding Dho'by.i' and ',1 
landle.ss Diibkis of Bulsar in Soi( 
Gujarat, is of no kss consequenr 
Moreover, in Streefkerk’s argument, tl 
control of land by small industii 
workers has given than a peasan 
winker background, .is a result 
wl eb they remain suable villagers. 

The significance of diese findings fi 
the present paper lies in the fact th: 
both the low unorganised social positio 
ns well .as the peasant background i 
the .small industrial workers are ni 
likely to intensify the spirit of indiii 
trial man in them. Interestingly, tl 
persons engaged in small industii 
establishments in India constitute 
major chunk of the country’s industri 
labour force, 

It is, very difficult, however, to csl 
mate the exact share of small industii 
employment m the total industii 
lalrniir force of India. Surprising! 
veiv' little statistical essays have ha 
dune to estimate the small industrii 
share in the total labour force in tl 
informal sector. However, assumii 
that most of the small industries i 
India happen to exist in many infors 
ally unorganLsed manufacturing act 

vities, wo can focus our attention c 
the statistics available for the empl«! 
ment in the manufacturing division i 
the unorganised .sector of our econoifl! 
In the draft of the Sixth Five Ye 
Plan, prepared by the Janata Govrfi 
merit, it was siwwn th,at neatly 73 i» 
cent of total industrial (manufacturia 
labour force derives its source 
living from the unorganised indusbJ 
(I'able 1). This is, however, not I 

say that this section of the industri 
popukation is entirely deprived of '' 
sparkle of industrial n|gn. What 
emphasised here is tlrat data from liwi 
cd surveys must take into account tl 
general pictute of the extent of nra' 
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Lble 1: Employment in UNOBCMasrn Sector by Indostov Division, 1973 


Employed Employed Percentage 

Industry Division Popualtion Population of Popu- 

(million) (Unorganised lation 

' Sector) Employed 

in 

(iiiilliun) UnmgaiiiM'd 
' Si'clor to 

Total 

Population 

pjiiploytd 


griciiltiire and allied services 

152.3() 

151.01 

99.2 

lining and quarrying 

1.02 

0.2;3 

22.5 

laniiiacturing 

20..52 

14.86 

72.4 

oastruetion 

0.57 

6.65 

84.8 

lli'ctricity, gim, water 

7.84 

— 

— 

rude and conunercc 

11.98 

8,77 

73.2 

’lansport, storage arid eomiiiunicatinn 
iivices 

4.18 

,T^..39 

1,51 

11.27 

•36.8 

01.2 

.etivitie.s not adequately defined or 



100.0 

not recorded 

2.70 

1.4 

11 divisions 

219.50 

197.02 

89.8 


(mice: Aiincxures 12 and 14 of the Dralt Sixth Five Year Plan 1978-83 
(Revised), Government of India, Planning Commission. New Delhi. 
1979, pp 157-159. 


HIT involved in the neglected branch 
the economy, 

riiat .small injustiies are a much 
dieted branch, and that workers 
’aged in these units are almost 


(i,ihtd\f. However, even though thus 
inlorniid method is a check on the 
uoiker’s act ol sudden quitting of the 
job, a large number of workers haw 
been known to have aired their doubts 


about their commitment to the work 
place. As the employer of a small 
him comments; 

Workers in small industries are al¬ 
ways uustable. In their opinion, the 
lutiire ol thea- industries is rather 
bleak; therefore they do not look 
tor their own bright future in them. 
They want to change their piace ot 
work in order to have better pros¬ 
pect,s in the bigger industry whcic 
they get all kinds of benefits such 
as provident fund, allowances, bonus, 
a house, Irec electricity and coal. 
These are the things which they do 
not get in the small-scale industry. 
Therelore, they stay there lor a very 
.short time, in order to hnd a better 
job in the big industiies alter getting 
liaiiimg. This instability hampers 
the work ol small-scale industries; 
they incur losses and lose their re¬ 
putation if the work does not get 
finished in time’. 

.Sociologists usually define the term 
'industrial man' in lerms ol two cardi¬ 
nal values; (1) efficiency; (2) faith in 
the concept of scientific planning for 
lutiiK'. From the residual position 
.Tscribed to them, it is clear that .small 
iiidu-stiial workers can .seldom aspire 
to these valne.s*. Lack ol specialisation 
makes most tasks undifferentiated and 


mg the deprivations of the pre- 
Instpial social order, are facts that 
I be furtlicr buttressed by a good 
ny earlier studies in the field, 
idles made by the UNESCO Research 
litre, in the early sixties, reveal that 
all units investigated in Howrah arc 
iical ol the primary work group — 
y repiesent the persistence of tradi- 
nal village .skill in an urban .setting*, 
i.il oi the units ill this region arc 
rt family ventures, in which private 
liis and business budgetting are 
lost iascparable. Tlic work relation- 
P in .such luiits is based on free 
itractual relations without any trade 
on pressure*. 

I is obvious that workers attached 
industries which show a low degree 
economic rationality — in tcinis ot 
ler the separation of business from 
wte affairs, or in teems of infoimal 
rk relationship — are likely to 
fergo a kind of extra-economic coer- 
n which inhibits the viable develop- 
d of industrial living. In a sense, 
life-situations of the workers in 
dl indu.stries are guided by a kind 
moral obligation to their employers. 
' major reason for such feelings of 
gation cMi be attributed to the very 
hod of recruitment of the workers. 

■ findings from recent survey in- 
ite that the majority of small en- 
ireneuis seek their workers either 
ionally or through their deputies 
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intenibaigeable — as has alteady beeii 
noticed in the UNESCO study. This 
undifferentiated nature of ^e work 
viitually kills efficiency. Secondly, the 
liic of industrial man is associated 
with another aspect of living namely, 
modernity. So tar, sociologists in the 
field could dteclop five tkmes whieli 
cliai,icteri.so the inodein man: (1) 
opennes.s to new experiences, (2) know¬ 
ledge and opinion on a wide variety 
ol'snlijeets; (■2) an oiitkxik toward.s 
the piesent and fiitiiro rather than past; 
(4) a luilli in .science dominating one’s 
enviirinineiit; (5) aeeeplauce ol lewards 
based on achicvniient rather than as- 
ciiptimi''. That the workers in the 
.small indicstries in India cim hardly 
aeqniic any of the noinis ol modern 
industrial liehavinur is painlidly obvi¬ 
ous Irom their helpless, bonded, posi- 
lioii. 

tIu' development ot industrial man 
ill India, however, is to lie seen in 
the eoiitext of the country’s overall 
socio-eeoiiomie situation. The exist¬ 
ence ol a large number of socially de- 
geneiated working population owes its 
origin to the very nature of India'.s 
fragiilented niuUKstructural economy. 
The limited extent of the small-scale 
industrialisation cannot but perpetuate 
the already iiiorihnnd .state of alfair-s. 
Such a .state ol alfaiis is hound to affect 
the lalxiur relations and recruitment 
policy m the small indastvies, resulting 
in the aggravation of all possible xetn- 
nanls ol the Icudal social order. 

Thus, the idea of industrial man, in 
terias ol a eoumiitted labour force, is 
lo lie leeonceptualised in tlie context 
ol the iincven development of the 
whole proces.s of our industrialisation. 
Mere willingness to work cannot boost 
the "morale of the tme indaslrial man, 
unless he also has the kind of socially 
accepted position requiicd for the in¬ 
dustrial way (it life. Obviously, a sub- 
.slantial portion of our industrial labour 
lorcc is deprived of such positions, 
especialK, in Uie aieas oi small iiidus- 
trial activities. 

Notes 

] in llolinstrom’s investigaboii ihc 

factory workers consider the fac¬ 
tory work as a citadel of security 
and relative prosperity. According 
to Holmstrom this working class 
is a ‘tniddle-class’. The middle- 
ckss aspirations give the workers 
the chance ot upward ' inohilitv. 
See Holiixstroin [1976, pp 137-381. 

2 See fireman [1076]. fiy citing the 

example of a lecent survey by the, 
wotlti llmplovmenl Programme, 
fireman shows that llic informal 
.sktois consist of many small-scale 
enterprises Whose labour inputs 


ate primarily provided fie. 
relatives of the owner and tl^e 
enterprises are potentially produc¬ 
tive units. See fireman [1976, p 
1871], 

3 See Hein Streefkark [1981], 

4 Sec UNESCO Research Centre 

Uoeo]. 

5 In iact, economic rationality be¬ 
comes more couspicuous in situa¬ 
tions where private affairs of the 
"■iiiploycr are clearly separated from 
the business affairs. Weber [1964] 
ixiints out that the objective 
inteirists ot raiional jnmnageinent 
ol a l)usinc.ss cnteti>rise and the 
personal interests ol the, individuals 
who control it, are by'no means 
identical [p 200], The irrational 
economic behaviour oi a pre- 
industrial entrepreneur has been 
siiceinetly .summaiised by Marx, in 
that his (the entrepreneur) own 
private consumption is a robbery 
perpetrated on accumulation, just 
as in book-keeping 13y double 
entry, the private expenditure ot 
the capimlist is placed on the 
debtor side ol his account against 
his capital. See Marx [Capital, 
Volume 1, n d p 649], Our own 
aigument in this respect is that 
iiiationnil ceoiioinic liehavioiir is 
inimical to the growth of mdus- 
trialisarion. 

See Teimaim [1980]. 

7 See Teiraan op cil. 

8 See Inkeles [1966]. , 

9 See Smith and Inkeles [1966). 
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The ‘West’ in Japanese Advertising 

I ‘ ■ 1 

Ra)>ashree Gokhale 

Advertising the iwrld over has proved to be a powerful vehicle for 'the creation and perpetu¬ 
ation of myths that serve the interests of the capitalist system. One of the more striking qualities of 
these myths is their reduction of historical experiences to mere essences. 

Thus certain qmdities of European and American society that were widely oh.sen)ed aiid 
imitated in an epoch of advancing capitalism, have come to be accepted as valid for all time. Out 
of this arises the myth of the superiority of the ‘West’, a myth that'has left its murk not only on 
the underdeveloped countries but even on a materially advanced country like Japan. 

This paper tries to induxtte some of the specific forms in which this cultural colonialism 
expresses itself in Jaim, .something of the ‘universat — hut for specific historical reasons ‘Westerp — 
cultural norms that the international capitalist system has promoted. Perhaps an acknowledgement of 
the power of this heritage is necessary before it can he overthrown. 


Ill' i.s well-known that the Meiji Resto- 
KiUini opened up a long period ol 
luntact between Japan and the West. 
Foi .sjxicific historical reasons the re- 
siiltiiig interaction took a particular 
li.nii, in which th<' West became the 
ii.ielier and Japan the willing appren- 
tiK. The Meiji govennnent made a 
iiihscions and concerted effort to re- 
iikhIi'I Japanese national life along 
WVstern lines. Over the next few 
iiVn.ide.s, Japan not only took from the 
\\<'st the latest discoveries in science 
.liiil.niediciiie, hut also imbibed con- 
tuii|X)iai'y Western values regarding 
.'ovenmient, culture, and ‘progress’. 
\t the same lime, it was inevitable 
ilial a country .such as Japan with its 
onn long-established traditions would 
lead against the great influx of West¬ 
ern objects and ideas. As in many 
otl'ei jiarts of the ‘backward’ East, 
p.u tieularly in the directly colonised 
louiitiics of Smith and South-East Asia, 
this conflict was rationalised by Japan- 
e.se intellectuals and writers who 
as.seit(d that the East was ippiritually 
■superior to the West, but would have 
to learn Irom the latter since it was 
at this stage materially more advanced. 

Much water has flowed under the 
hiidge.s of the Edogawa since Meiji 
lnue.s. And, today, Japan is one of 
the leading capitalist nations of the 
world. It has regained a good deal of 
If-' .self-confidence. However,, in re¬ 
markable way,s, Japan continues to look 
to the West as a major source of cul¬ 
ture and modernity. It is perhaps 
not surprising, then, that a countiy 
■sue 1 as India should reveal the marks 
colonial past in the premium it 
P'foes on anything ‘Western’. That 
‘*Wn, a materially more successful 
■I ion, and one which never experienc- 
direct colonial rule, also displays a 
■similar ambivallence in its attitudte is 
rather more remarkable. It is an index 
of the cultural hegemony that the 


advanced capitalist powers ot the West 
eiintinuc to exercise over the rest of 
the world. 

In Japan today, England, France and 
the USA remain the reference points 
for the culture th.it counts as the 
‘modern’ (ie capitahst) world. Obvious¬ 
ly, the West no longer matters in the 
way it did at the turn of the century. 
But it evidently matters in many little 
ways in lielpiiig to make tlic modern 
Japanese mim (or woman) .sophisticated, 
eicative, c'oniplctc. Thus, we, find a 
liciiuent turning to the ‘West’ for many 
Ilf the things that are deemed most 
desirable. The iact that this occurs 
111 the midst of a refrain regarding a 
native tradition that ‘had it all’, makes 
euntemporaty Japan a particularly 
uimplex and interesting society. 'Visitors 
to the country may observe the.se com¬ 
plexities in several different areas ol 
local hie. 

One anti that provides a striking 
iinpiession ol the new .situation in 
japan is the liighly developed field ol 
advi'rtlsing. It is instructive to oteervo 
.some (li the .syinhols that are most 
widely used here. These advertisements 
cleanly play on and reinforce attitudes 
and prejudices that are widnspread in 
.society. This p.aper uses the evidence 
of advertLsernents, in a few of the most 
popular magazines in Japan, to investi¬ 
gate .something of these attitudes and 
prejudii'e.s as they apply to the ‘West’. 

I 

It IS to he expected that, at one 
level, Japanese advertising differs little 
Irom .rdvertising in other advanced 
capitalist societfes. Newer and newer 
luvnry gixids that are produced every 
das are given an ait of indispensability 
thiiiugh skill 111 advertising. 

At a stage when almost every Japan¬ 
ese household has a television, for 
example, a new dream has to be creat¬ 
ed for the. later invention, the video. 


■So, m a Japanese advertisement lor a 
Sony video system, a man who has 
been out lisliiiig declares; "I can’t 
make Ihe time lor television. [But] 
il we're talking about video, I have 
the time.’’ The plav on words is in- 
teiesiing. Apait fiom the fact that 
the video is not time-bound like tele¬ 
vision. there is atso the implication 
heie ilut fur video one can make the 
. time 

Then again, two quite contradictory 
s.ilue.s may be promoted in one and 
Ibi' .Same journal. Thus an ailvertise- 
lueiil th.it offers a herbal cure lor 
.sleeples.sness and tension and amdeinns 
siiiiikirig will appear side by side with 
an .idvertisement for a cigarette that 
piomote.s smoking using the improbable 
logie ol a (inaintly uiiidiomatic phrase 
'Nile day. Nice smoking’ (written in 
English). 

The .ittiinpt to glamourise, to imbue 
with grandeur, the most trivial item is 
liasie to advertising teduiiques every¬ 
where. One advertisement recommends 
the Bridgestone hicyele tu the customer, 
iiigiiig him to adopt “the outlook of 
a king" Or, a.gain, a mundane hoiLse- 
hold Item like shoe polish is promoted 
by using a huge portrait of a knight 
(III which liranil name it sells, though 
the English word knight is pronounced 
iiiiUo in Ja|;ane.se). 

What is especially striking, however, 
aie the particular imagis and symbols 
used by advertisers in Japan in order 
to .sell their products. In the example 
ol the shoe polish, tlic portrait used is, 
siguificantls enough, that ol an English 
knight. He is descrilred at length as 
the famous kni.ght “Rori” (Sir Walter 
Raleigh) ol Ihe Elizabethan period, .‘‘a 
man ol letters, an explorer who made 
an expedition to South America and 
the author ol "History of the World" 
and several other works.’’ Similarly 
the pronoimccment that “The customer 
is king" and thi' appeal “Oh King! Be 
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wise!’ (both phrases written in English) 
in the case of the Bridgestone bicycles 
is backed up by a picture of three 
playing cards, all kings, two of which 
bear the legends “Ocean Atlantique’ 
and “Louis XV’’: the first perhaps in¬ 
dicating the big wide world this biryele 
is suppased to open out to its owner, 
the second in line with traditions about 
which wc shall have more to say in a 
moment. 

Or again a photograph of the Belgian 
King Rudolf drinking Iram an elegant 
gold rimmed cup is u.sed in an ad¬ 
vertisement for a brand of Nescafe. 
The king, wc are told, Ixrasts of a 
noble lineage that goes back a thousand 
years. “With all this prestige and 
tradition behind him. King Rudolf goes 
in for only the best.’’ The old lineage 
Ilf the Belgian dynasty (as that ol the 
English) is, of course, in accord with 
the Japanese people’s own underlining 
of their time-honoured tradiflons and 
their ancient ruling house. A .strong 
Japanese nationalism, sense of pride in 
the nation’s heritage, a belief that 
most modern developments are in fact 
a natural outgrowth of a creativity 
that is centuries old, finds a diicct 
echo in many advertisements. 

So an advertisement, urging business- 
men to use All Nippon Airways and 
its speeial credit coupon system, pre- 
.sents a laige juirtrait of a man dress¬ 
ed in an extravagant traditional cos¬ 
tume with a calculator in his Lands. 
We aro told that the man is the i.am- 
ons Tokimawa ofiicial Nino miya Son- 
toku wlai “contrary to what one might 
expect, made ofiicial business trips in 
his capacity id economic consultant 
(wmanitmtu)''. It is argued that it 
wa.s only these trips that en¬ 
abled him to gather first-hand 
infonnation aliout conditions in the 
provinces and to suggest measures foi 
the rebuilding of the economy. ’Tlic 
career of Nine miya is held up a.s a 
model for modern-day busine-sanen and 
executives. Nippon Airways is there 
to help those like Nino miya who dis¬ 
play a spirit of enterprise. 

Or again, the Seiko D .Scan, an 
electronic drafter which automatically 
chalks out drafts of architectural plans 
and other drawings, Is advertised 
through an old wood block print in 
which carpenters are at work in the 
traditional style, and the caption. 
“How did carpenters of old build 
drafts?’’. It is pointed out that archi¬ 
tectural miracles, such as the Shiten- 
noji and Iloryuji temples, were built 
by usiDg just a metal measure of what 
temples and hoim when they had no 


is known as the carpenter’s square. 
The accelerated pace of development 
of modem societies has necessitated 
the invention of a machine like the D 
Scan. Seiko claims merely to have 
'applied the new technique of electro¬ 
nics .to the traditional Japanese catpen- 
tci’.s leiil. 

n 

But it is something else in the ad¬ 
vertisements that stands out more 
sharply. The choice of a Belgian and 
French monarch and an English knight 
(and all the information provided 
about the latter’s life) for the adver¬ 
tising of the coffee, bicycle and shoe- 
polish mentioned above, flows from 
certain deeply rooted views regarding 
the West. In the mid- and later nine¬ 
teenth century, when Japan came into 
clo.ser contact with the West, the 
colonial powers of Western Europe 
were at the height of their glory. 
Japan then was virtually forced to 
look up to them. England, in parti¬ 
cular, as it established itself -is the 
leading imperialist nation of the world, 
came to be viewed as the symbol of 
the pioneering spirit, enterprise and 
progress. 

Famous Meiji intellectuals such as 
Fukuzawa Yukiichi gave .glowing ac¬ 
counts of English wealth and power 
and expressed great admiration for 
English political institutions. The 
works of John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley and Darwin were 
taken up as being of supreme import¬ 
ance, Such was the acceptance of Wc-st- 
cm superiority that many prominent 
Japanese individuals appear to have 
adopted in iotn the Western Orien¬ 
talist notion of themselves. ’Thus the 
application of the Darwinian theoiy 
of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest was sometimes carried to 
a farcical limit, as in the suggestion 
made by the Meiji writer Takahashi 
Yoshio in his book “The Improvement 
jf the Japanese Race”, that Japanese 
men should divorce their wives and 
marry Western women of superior 
physique and intellect. (G B Sansom, 
“The Western World and Japan”, 
Vintage Books, New York, 197}, 
p 371nl 

The stereotypes thus devebped, at 
the turn of the century have proved to 
be resilient. The image of Britain, for 
instance, as a ‘leading nation’ persists 
in the japan 6f today, although the 
specific historical circumstances 
that made it so have disappeared — 
indeed, England has come to be 
among the more ’underdeveloped’ of 


the developed nations. Meiji Japan 
had looked up to England, not only 
because of its economic and political 
prosperity but also because it was 
seen as another small island country 
with strong, self-reliant inhabitants 
who, among other things, 'shared a 
long and cherished tradition of mon¬ 
archy. The view of Britain as the 
haven of solidity, of haloed customs 
and practices, the progenitor of free¬ 
dom, enterprise and progress, lingers 
on. A bottle of Dimple Scotch, for 
instance, costing 8,000 y«n (approxi¬ 
mately 400 rupees) is recommended on 
the ground that the British have been 
distilling it since the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury and thus have three and a half 
centuries of know-how and experience 
behind them. It is the same image 
that leads to the use of Sir Walter 
Raleigh for the promotion of ‘knight’ 
shoe-polish. 

Ill 

In the same way, the idea of ‘France’ 
retains something of another stereo¬ 
type developed in the late nineteenth 
and more clearly in the twentieth 
century. Where England was looked up 
to for its scientific achievements and 
material progress, France (which meant 
for the most part Paris) gradually 
gained the status of being the sanctum 
of haute culture. In the area of Fine 
Arts, and especially in poetry and 
painting, Paris became the ultimate 
utelier. In the late nineteenth century, 
artists like Yamamoto Hosui, Goseda 
Vo.shim.at.su, Kumei Kclicbiro and 
Kuroda Seiki spent long years in Paris 
learning art at small private schools. 
All the major literary movements in 
Europe — Romanticism, Realism, 
Symbolism, Surrealism and so on — 
made their way into Japan and were 
consciously emulated. In the area of 
poetry in particular, twentieeth cen¬ 
tury Japanese poets moved away from 
the earlier English contact and were 
deeply influenced by the French 
Symbolists and later by the Dadaists 
and Surrealists. 

It must be emphasised that Japan's 
own rich cultural heritage ensured 
that the Japanese would transcend the 
limits of mere imitation of Western 
art and literature, and create works 
that reflected their unique genius and 
experience. Nevertheless, the myth of 
the cultural superiority of France con¬ 
tinues to exercise influence. The faith 
in the sophistication of the French 
may be seen in the value attached, for 
instance, to Parisian fashions m make¬ 
up and appearance. 



litifi, iilii ilen a Widn^rud adop* 
tion of Westam tdiciis in Japan (tha 
iimono is now used only on cere- 
inonial occasioiu and the yukotu infor¬ 
mally in and around the home) which 
is indicative of a more general change 
in the Japanese concept of beauty and 
sophistication. Tcwether with Western 
clothes, make-up is used to create the 
impression of larger eyes and less 
prominent cheek bones, in short to 
play down certain typicaDy Japanese 
features. Japanese copy-writers have 
used this to advantage, picking on a 
sjngle trend in upper and middle class 
Japanese life and blowing it up in a 
quite remarkable way. European and 
American models are much sought 
after, and only those Japanese who 
look ‘Western’ easily gain entry into 
the world of advertising. Thus it was 
that the French actor Alain Delon 
built up a sizeable fortune by model¬ 
ling for the Japanese. 

The existence of a kind of cultural 
(■ol(miali.sni, alheil in a very diluted 
lorni, i.s indicated also by the fact that 
.1 change of tastes in the metropolitan 
countries is often followed by a similar 
shift in Japan. The militant struggle 
(it the blacks in America in the 1960s, 
lor instance, and their assertion of pride 
in tht slogan 'Black is beautiful’, had 
a power! ul impact in the West. As a 
result, American advertisers began to 
use blacks (although mainly those who 
were relatively light skinned, not the 
pine ‘African’ type) as models. Inter¬ 
estingly, this was fairly quickly follow¬ 
ed by a eomsponding trend in Japanese 
advertising. The stereotype of the 
blacks as great dancers, musicians, 
lovers of bright clothes and big cars, 
made its way into Japanese advertising 
virtually unchanged. 

But the ‘West’ has provided mote 
Ilian models. Fiom France, again, 
Japanese copy-writers have taken over 
tlie belief in the great — and ‘superi¬ 
or — French drinking tradition. “Wine 
B felt by the French nation, to be a 
possession which is its very own, just 
like its three hundred sixty types of 
cheese...’’. (Roland Barthes, "Mytho¬ 
logies’’, Granada, London, 1973, p 58). 
To judge from the advertisements, the 
Japanese, too, accept this view. 

Thus as advertisement for cognac 
has a Frenchman selecting a bottle ot 
llonessy from among a host of other 
brands with an air of deep delibera¬ 
tion. The credentials of this man, Pierre 
Lafourier, are fully set out He has 
been the selector of drinks at a high 
class restauiant and bar called Fouquet 
at the Champs Elysee for the last 30 
years. So, readers are urged to try the 
oogauc that this connoisseur who is 


' tl^hotit ‘'^an^ haa 
chosen. Another, for Biaquit cognac, 
asks categorically: “Would yuu choose 
according to Japanese lashions or would 
you choose according to French judge¬ 
ment?’’. 

Sometimes the supposed relationship 
lictween ’culture’ and French alcohol 
is suggested in purely visual terms. 
Thus an advertiaement for Reoiy Martin 
cognac places the figure of a lady as 
she might be painted by one ot the 
Impressionists prommently in the back- 
gfound, while the bottle ol cognac 
which has no obvious'connection with 
tlie lady's picture, appears in the fore¬ 
ground with the caption; “The drink 
that makes you forget the passage ot 
lime — Remy Martin". 

In another advertisement the author 
ol the book “The Faces ol History”, 
talks about his work; “...1 have a 
feeling that every period in history has 
its own particular face, its own expres¬ 
sions. In writing a historical novel, one 
must he able to depict clearly the mood 
ot the age which forms its background”. 
He then promotes his book and French 
DorviUe brandy in one and the same 
breath; “I shall be very happy if you 
read my book while relaxing over a 
glass of brandy”. The implication here 
is almost that the brandy is yital to a 
genuine appreciation of the writer's 
creation. 

Elsewhere, the implicit association 
between individual creativity and 
foreign liquor becomes more pronoun¬ 
ced. Two musicians Irom the world 
ol jazz advertise for Beanjolais Mom- 
niessin wine and Mackinlay's scotch 
whisky, respectively. Mari Nakamoto, a 
jazz singer in Japan, expresses her 
views about Nobuo llara, the leader ot 
a famous jazz band, who figures in tlie 
advertisement on the facing page. She 
talks ot how she was quite nervous 
when she first met him because she 
was so conscious of the tact that he 
was the world-lamous Nobuo Hara. 
Having spelt out his extraordinary 
talents as a musician, Man comes to 
his other equally important qualities: 
“He is very much a dandy even at his 
age, In fact he is quite a playboy. 
[Laughs]”. These sterling qualities are 
perhaps not unrelated to his drinking 
habits and the particular drink he 
drinks, the reader is led to befieve, for 
Mari then goes on to say that though 
not much of a drinker herself, she does 
enjoy drinking for the ambiance; “To¬ 
day 1 am really happy (Kyo wa lionto 
ni /wppj desu) drinking Mommessin 
wine’’. All this under the subtitle 
Fresh and Fruity Mommessin”. 

Nobuo Hara, for his part, expresses 
the typical male view of a woman in 


talking ibdut Mart and, of oouiM, 
achohol; “MaH always has such a non¬ 
chalant ait about her on stage. She 
sings very well end Is so feminine 
[Laughs]. When she drinks she goes 
quite red in the face and really makes 
you poignantly aware of the fact that 
she is a ’woman’,..”. About himself 
then; he really enjoys a drink after a 
big concert — otherwise he doesn’t.feel 
relaxed. He too drinks for the ambi¬ 
ance. He likes his drink ‘neat’ [laughs] 
and today he is here, relishing MacUn- 
lay’s .scotch whisky. 

Here, as in advertising the world over, 
there is the most blatant reduction of 
human beings into types. A woman is 
'womanly’ — a highly loaded concept 
The man is macho, dandy and by im¬ 
plication also more talented. Mari 
takes Nobuo’s art more seriously than 
he docs h«s. What he sees as most 
important about her is how ‘feminine’ 
and sophisticated she is, even when 
■she sings. Rut what strikes one, in ad¬ 
dition, i.s the remarkable suggestion 
that Western liquor foims almost an 
integral part of the astint’s life and 
hcncc, by extension, of 

IV 

Advertising, the world over, has 
proved to be a powerful vehicle for the 
creation and perpetuation of myths 
that serve the interests of the capitalist 
system. One of the more striking quali¬ 
ties of these myths is their reduction 
of historical experiences to mere essen¬ 
ces. As Barthes puts ir, “Myth deprives 
the object of which it speaks of all 
history. It transforms history into na¬ 
ture”. (Roland Barthes, "Myihologies’*, 
pp 129, 151). Thus certain qualities of 
European and American society that 
were widely observed and imitated in 
an epoch of advancing capitalism, have 
come to be accepted as valid for all 
time. Out of tliis arises the myth of 
the superiority of the ‘West’, a myth 
that has, left its mark not only on the 
’underdeveloped’ countries hut even on 
a materially advanced country like 
japan. 

Japanese critics are well aware of 
the .stnvival ol aspects of a cultural 
colonialism, and have of course spoken 
out against it. All that this paper has 
tried to do is to bring this experience 
to the notice of readers in India, by 
indicating some of the specific forms 
in which this cultural colonialism ex¬ 
presses itsell in Japan, something of 
the ‘universal’ — but for specific histori¬ 
cal reasons ‘Western’—cultural' norms 
that the international capitalist system 
has promoted, Perhaps an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the power of this heritage is 
necessary before it can be overthrown. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF 
DENA BANK'S 
PERFORMANCE 1981 
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December 1980 

December 1981 


(Rs. in Crores) 

(Rs, in Crores) 

NO. OF ACCOUNTS (DEPOSITS) 

29,09,000 

■ 31,71,000 

NO. OF ACCOUNTS (ADVANCES) 

2,48,000 

2,73,000 

BRANCHES 

830 

870 


STATEMENT OF POSITION 


31st December 1980 


31st December, 1981 

Rs. 

LIABILITIES 

Rs. 

1,25.00,000 

Capital: Paid up 

1,25,00,000 

3,52,00,000 

Reserve Fund 

, 3,67,00,000 

338,69,95,421 

Deposit Er Other Accounts 

972,78,32,821 

15,44,37,862 

Borrowings from Banks and Correspondents 

23,77,86.508 

17,40,47,880 

Bills Payable 

22,22,23,484 

35,91,32,462 

Bills for Collection 

41,21,78,128 

1C.14,37,596 

Other Liabilities 

13,31,39,588 

42,87,71,743 

Acceptances tor Customers 

PROFIT ft LOSS ACCOUNT 

83,29,292 Profit for the year 75,40,643 

21.00,000 LesSiTransferred to Reserve Fund 15,00,000 
Transferred to Contingency for 

58,00,000 payment of Bonus. 59,00,000 

50,38,23,865 

4,29,292 

Balance Transferred to Central Government 

1,40,643 

971.29,52,256 


1128,63,25,037 

31sl December, 1980 

ASSETS 

31st December, 1981 

Rs, 


Rs. 

,07,10,24,484 

C.ash in hand and with Banks 

120,05,03,192 

■ NIL 

Money at Call & Short Notice 

NIL 

273,94,85,470 

Investments in Government & other Securities 

306,62,06,150 

491,63,70,176 

Advances 

572,42,64,973 

35,91,32,462 

BilLs for Collection 

41,21,73,128 

42,67,71,/43 

Acceptances for Customers 

50,38,23,865 

2,51,56,291 

Premises 

2,82,72,243 

4,20,-13,640 

Furniture & Fixtures 

.4,85,45,253 

23,09,61,990 

Other Assets 

30,25,31,233 

NIL 

Non-Banking Assets Acquired in 

Satisfaction of Claims 

NIL 

971,29,52,256 

1128,63,25,037 



DENA BANK 

(A Nationalised Bank) 

Central Office, Maker Towers, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 400 005 


















PERSPECTIVES 


ABaadamath: A Political Myth 

Meeukdii Moldwtjee 


}IANDAMATII, a Bengali novel 
ritten by Bankim Chandra Chattter- 
e exactly a hundred years ago, could 
ell be the first political novel written 
I India. This was not Bankim’s first 
ovel, nor by any means bis best, but 
iiinidmath was significant for many 
stra-literary reasons, specially for the 
emendous impact it had on sub- 
;quent nationalist movements in Bcn- 
al and in some other parts of India. 
First serialised in the monthly Bangs 
larsim in 1981-82, Amndamth 
ppeared in book form in 1882 and 
ained immediate popularity. Five edi- 
,ons appeared before the century was 
ver, and by the early years of the 
ext century, it got translated into the 
lajor languages of India, in some 
fflguages more than once.’ Some of 
he translations have appeared as late 
s the sixties of this century, testify- 
ig to the continuing popularity of the 
ovel at A certain level. 

A Tamil critic writing about the 
ppeal of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
ecognised in him “a national pur- 
>ose” which transcended regional 
oyalty. According to him Bankim 
vas "attempting in the wake of the 
lew awakening in the country, a kind 
if idealistic romanticised regeneration 
il the Hindu ethos".- It is doubtful if 
iankim’s vision of the regenerated 
lindu ethos included the whole of 
ndia. It is possible to show by quot- 
ng passages from Bankim’s non-fic- 
ional prose, specially from the series 
i( essays concerned with the history 
i! Bengal (included in Vividha Pra- 
mdlia, Part II) that he was concem- 
id more with the identity of the 
lengali people and recovering their 
orgotten glory, than with the na- 
ional identity of India. But whatever 
Sankim’s intentions might have been, 
^imdamatfi had an all-India appeal, 
lartly because this novel fused for the 
hst time a revived Hindu religious 
ervour with a new found nationalistic 
’cai. It is said to have inspired young 
errorists in the early part of this 
lentury to carry a copy of the 
•hdgacirt Gita along with their iwol- 
The incantatory songs incorporat- 
■'I in this novel (one of Vhich, 
i'Wdc Matarant, has gradually at- 
ained the status of an unofficial 
'ational anthem), and the emotive, 
onorous and tte highly charged. 


language of its narrative motivated, 
for better or for worse, generations 
of freedom fighters. This was the 
first time the Hindu concept of the 
mother goddess with its connotation 
of Shakti was linked with the idea of 
the country as a political unit, and 
the symbolic power of this fusion was 
far-reaching. 

The action of the novel takes place 
not in the late nineteenth century 
when the book was written, but in the 
late eighteenth century, in 1773 to be 
exact — the year of a dreadful famine 
in Bengal, and also the year of the 
Sanyas! Rebellion. Although the 
famine and the rebellion are histori¬ 
cally recorded facts, Bankim did not 
emphasise the historicity of the novel 
in the first edition. In the second 
edition (1884), by popular demand he 
added an introduction where he quoted 
from Gleig’s “Memoirs of The Life 
of Warren Hastings" and W W Hun¬ 
ter’s “Annals of Rural Bengal” to 
shew what had actually happened in 
1773, but he went on to add 
that he did not want to write a 
historical novel.’’ As an historical 
novel Anandamath is obviously an¬ 
achronistic because the nationalism 
depicted in the novel was .ibsent even 
as an abstract idea in 1773. Bankim 
himself admitted in one of his essays 
in Banga Darsimn that the concept of 
nationhood was the direct result of 
our English education.* The novel 
reflects the concerns of Bankim’.s own 
time, a period marked by the rise of 
nationalism. This newly awakened 
consciousness made itself felt in 
various historical incidents of the 
time including the agitation for the 
Albert Bill in 1883 (a year after this 
novel was published) and the beginning 
of the Indian National Congress in 
1885. 

In 1771 Bengal had not yet come 
under British rule. The British merely 
collected the tax, but rhe welfare of 
the people rested in the hands of the 
weak and dissipated Nawab. To quote 
from the opening chapter of the novel; 

Cowardly Mirzafar, the heinuous 
traitor, was unable to protect him¬ 
self, how would he protect the lives 
and p.'operty of the people of 
Bengal? Mirzafar drugged himself 
and dozed. The British extorted the 
revenjie and wrote despatches. The 
Bengalis merdy wept and resigned 
y themselves to their ruin.” 


The novel is set against' this night¬ 
marish misrule, and the background 
is a countryside stalked by fa-mine. 
Mahendra Singha, a prosperous house¬ 
holder was driven out of his village 
by the prospect of starvation. While 
travelling through the devastated land, 
he got separated from his wife and 
child, and encountered a band of 
rebel sanyasis who called themselves 
Snritans — the children of the mother. 
They organised themselves against the 
oppressors to bring back the pristine- 
glory of the motherland. By gradually 
sapping the strength of the enemy in 
guerilla warfare they finally routed 
the combined forces of the Muslim 
and the British in an open confronta¬ 
tion, Since this victory could not be 
historically authenticated, Bankim in 
the last chapter of the novel introduc¬ 
ed as ascetic with a prophetic vision 
who dissuaded the rebels from going 
any further. It was necessary, be 
advised them, to submit to British 
rule for the time being, until the true 
religion of the Hindus could be puri¬ 
fied from its present degenerate and 
corrupt state by new empirical and 
scientific knowledge. Intertwined with 
this central account are several human 
stories of the conflict between the 
Santan’s vow of renunciation, and the 
normal human instincts. 

Seen as a novel the structure is 
.unsatisfactory, and as a historical 
novel Anandamath falls short in 
many ways. The importance of the 
book however lies not in an authentic 
portrayal of a historical period but 
in its impact on the people who read 
it. The novel consolidated certain 
nebulous ideals and aspirations of a 
people who needed a new myth. 

If Bankim treats history rather 
casually in thi.s novel, he is in his 
attitude part of a larger tradition of 
novel writing in India. When the new 
genre called the novel came into 
being in India in the second half of 
the nineteenth century (approximately 
a generation after Macaulay’s Minutes 
on Indian Education), barring a few 
iiiiiior exceptions,'’ a large number ol 
the early novels adopted a loose histo¬ 
rical framework. In many cases it was 
no more than a starting point for 
fantasy, because the “once-upon-a- 
time" king of the folk and fairy tale 
merged into the king of history. The 
novel might have been a new genre 
in India, but romance was a familiar 
category, Merely by placing the events 
outside contemporary reality, a certain 
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(legrce ol licence could l)c obtained. 

Three diRerent reasons can be put 
forward for the necessity of such 
licence at that time. 

Contact with European literature 
had suddenly opened out iot the 
educated Indian a whole new world of 
imagination, humanism and triumph of 
the self over hierarchical society. But 
life for the middle class Indian in the 
nineteenth century was limited, hedged 
in by social restrictions and politically 
servile. Therefore the Indian creative 
writer often turned to a more expan¬ 
sive past where human beings seemed 
to be of a larger stature, where valour 
and bermsm counted, and where glory 
and splendour seemed infinite. 

The second reason for the popula¬ 
rity of the so-called historical novel 
was that it was closer to a traditional 
concept of story-telling than realistic 
fiction of the western variety. Cycles 
of legends were mostly translated and 
adapted from Persian were also part 
of the cultural heritage of Bengal at 
•that time. These stories usually dealt 
with adventure, chivalry, magic and 
love, and were dominated by heroes 
of invincible courage. Such stories 
allowed freedom to the imagination in 
the fabled description of riches, pas¬ 
sion and regal splendour. Even among 
the English-knowing Indians of the 
nineteenth century realistic novelists 
like George Eliot were never as popu¬ 
lar ns a historical novelist like Scott 
or the now forgotten W M Reynolds 
who dished out romance and fantasy 
in a different guise in multi-vulume 
books like ^f|/stenes of the Court of 
Lamfon. 

The third reason why many novelists 
adopted the historical framework was 
that it afforded the novelist a way to 
glorify the past. The past, h'Twever 
nebulous, meant the pre-British past, 
and any tale of bravery or heroism 
vindicated the present servitude. This 
was the safest form the newly awaken¬ 
ed nationalism could take. Incidentally 
the books which influenced the histo¬ 
rical imagination of Indian writers at 
this period were mostly written by 
Englishmen. Some of these were 
Tod's, Aitmh of Raiasthon, Grant 
Duff's The llktory of the M(irh<ittas 
and Cauntcr's Romance of History: 
India, vols I and II. Tod did not 
merely write history: he collected 
folk tales, songs, local legends. Many 
Bengali writers took material from 
Tod including Bankim (his novel Raj 
Siitgha hi based on Tod) and Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore (many of his narrative 
powts of Kathy 0 Kahini can be trac¬ 
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ed to the same origin) while Shivaji, 
the hero of Maratba history, inspired 
the novels of Romesh Chandra Dutt 
Shivaji became a symbol of new 
found nationalism, just as the Rajput 
kings who offered resistance to the 
Muslim kings became the culture 
heroes of awakened Indianness, which 
in most cases was synonymous with a 
Hindu consciousness. Bankim looked 
wistfully towards the oast of Bengal 
to find similar heroic and inspiring 
stories, but the history of Bengal at 
the transitional period (the end of 
Muslim rule and the beginning of 
British rule) was a history of defeat, 
surrender and exploitation. Because 
Bengal lacked the kind of legends 
that glorified the past, Bankim had 
earlier turned towards Rajasthan; but 
in Anmdamath he wanted to create 
a new myth of valour for Bengal in 
order to shake the people out of 
their somnolence, and he found in the 
historical record of the Sanyasi Rebel¬ 
lion a convenient point where elements 
of bravery, religion and patriotism 
cmJd be made to converge. Thus 
Arundamath was a deliberate attempt 
to create a myth of national character. 

The Encyclopedia Britantco (11th 
edition) entry on Bankim summarises 
the plot of the novel thus-: 

The story deals with the sanyasi 
rebellion of 1772 near Pumea, 
Tirhut and Dinapur and its culmi¬ 
nating episode is a crushing victory 
won by (be rebels over the United 
British and Mussalman forces, a 
success which was not, however, 
followed up owing to the advice of 
a divinely inspired prophet ... to 
abandon further resistance, since a 
temporary submission to British rule 
is a necessity. Hinduism has become 
too .speculative and unpractical, and 
the mission of the English <n India 
is to teach Hindus how to reconcile 
theory and speculation with the 
facts of science. The general moral 
oF the Aiiandamath, then, Is that 
British rule and British education 
are to be accepted as the only alter¬ 
native to Mussalman oppression. 
Written by Romesh Chandra Dutt 
during Bankim’s lifetime this entry 
underlines the characteristic ambiva¬ 
lence in Bankim's attitude which 
wavered between the dream of an 
independent Hindu India and ac¬ 
knowledgement of the fairness and 
justice of British rule.’ Bankim was 
not alone in this dichotomy. When 
the novel as a genre emerged in India, 
British rule was already firmly en¬ 
trenched in Bengal. The Mutiny of 
1857 which had such strong reverbe¬ 
rations elsewhere in North India, did 
not cause much stir in Bengal, where 
there was generally a feeling of grati¬ 


tude among the educated class to tl 
British for bringing about law ai 
order in a trouble-torn land, II 
following passage from Anandtm 
is illustrative of the admiration for i| 
British. 

North Bengal was no longer undi 
Muslim control. But the Musli 
rulers did not want to recognij 
this fact. They deluded themselvi 
by saying that a few bandits a 
creating sporadic trouble. But b 
God's grace Warren Hastings b 
came the Governor-General at Ca 
cutta. He was not the kind of perst 
who would delude himself. Had 1 
been such a person, where woul 
the British empire be today?" 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee was 
civil servant under the British — 
deputy magistrate who remained at th 
same position without any promotin 
throughout his career, except for tb 
few months when he was appoint! 
as the assistant secretary of Bens 
Government in September 1881. Th 
post was a temporary one, but wht 
he was reverted from ,his post, thci 
was a general protest in the news 
papers including in the British papt 
The Statesman. Whether there was air 
connection between this demotion .in 
tlie fact that AnandamHh wa.s hem 
serialised in Baiiga Danhart durin 
this period cannot be condusiv.l 
proved.® But it is not dillicult ii 
guess that the rousing nationalism o 
Amndanutth. in spite oi oecasuim 
tributes to the British rule, could r« 
have altogether pleased the ruler.s. Ii 
the five editions of the novel that ap 
peared in his lifetime Bankim cunt 
nued to make minor changes in tbi 
text quite often softening the adjet 
tives applied to the British as th 
enemy, or substitutions the woul 
British flngrej in Bengali) by yamm 
In the novel both the Muslims anJ 
the British are the enemies and th 
words yaixma or bidharmi (ie, thijt 
belonging to a different religion) cai 
refer to either. The country has to b 
saved from both of them, but tb 
author sometimes exploits the antl'i 
guity of the words and remembers« 
comment on the relative superiority " 
the British as a race. Considcrim 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee's ofhcii 
position it is not easy to decide todm 
how much of his admiration for tb 
British came out of conviction, and ho< 
much out of expediency. 

In 1875 when the Wnce of Wale 
visited India a perfumery compan.v b 
Britain announced a poetry compel' 
tion with a hundred-guinea prize k 
the best poem welcoming the Prii'< 
to India. It is amazing how matt 




«ts from all over India joined the 
npetitioD and wrote fulsome praises 
the empire. Many of the same poets 
d written spirited nationalistic verse 
sewhere (eg Nabin Chandra Sen in 
mgali). This ambivalence of the 
lucated Indian of the nineteenth 
niury is exemplified in the pages ot 
luiidmiath as well. 

Banfcim has been taken to task by. 
lodern critics for his Hindu chauvi- 
ism and the consequent prejudice 
gainst Muslims. Bankim himself was 
ot unaware of this possible allegation 
y posterity because he added a 
ither gratuitous and defensive post- 
;\ipt to his novel Raj Singha stating 
lat in this book he has by no means 
led to indicate the superiority of the 
lindus over the Muslims. He attempt- 
d to give an academic colouring to 
Is denunciation of Aurangzeb by 
ompai'ing him to Philip the Second 
f Spain. Possessing great aualilies in 
hcmselves, both Philip 11 and 
iur.ingzeb, tiiid Bankim, were des- 
l oyed by certain flaws inherent in their 
haracters, and were humiliated by 
ncmies less well-equipped than them- 
elve.s -- by the British and the 
)utch in one case and the Rajputs 
ipd Marathas in the other. The 
ilaratha warrior Shivaji, according to 
iim, is comparable to Queen Ehza- 
iclh of Britain, and Raj Singha to 
William the Dutch 

Tills astute and diplomatic state- 
neiu IS another example of the abiva- 
ciKc mentioned earlier. Glorification 
if bhivan, a potentially seditiousi act, is 
icutralised by bis equation with an 
Miller queen of the ruling race. And 
vlulc one can by no means ignore the 
lit tliat in AnandamCli Bankim's 
(incept of India was a purely Hindu 
lation where the patriotic ardour 
(luld be subsumed into a devotional 
cal and the national regeneration 
lould be identified with revitalisation 
if Hindu religion, elsewhere his 
hauvinism seems tempered by an 
inderstanding of the economic reality 
if the country. In the long essay call- 
d The Peasant of Bengal’ (Ikmgia/e- 
f'Cr Krishaky^ he lashes out against 
he exploitation that both the Hindu 
‘■'d Muslim peasants have to face. The 
iithor who in AnmdamtAh seemed 
fateful to the British for bringing law 
Bd order, elsewhere castigated the 
emianent settlement of Cornwallis; 
The blame for this state of the 
leasants in Bengal falls squarely on 
'ic British. Their Permanent Settle- 
"cut is a permanent arrangement for 
lining us and they will never live 


down this permanent shame.”“ 

Towards the end of the same essay 
hi talks about the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the fashion of the 
true student of lames Mill and Ben- 
tham. If prosperity could be distribut¬ 
ed evenly that would really mean 
progress for the country: "Then 
instead of the five or six gentlemen 
who speak softly in the room of the 
Indo-British Associgtion, we could 
hear the thunderous roar of the sixty 
million peasants".’^ When Bankim 
talked of the present he could see the 
Hindu and the Muslim both as part of 
the exploited masses. But in the con¬ 
text of the past his image of (he 
Muslim changed into that of the alien 
ruler, the oppressor, and his position 
automatically shifted. 

This dichotomy in Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee runs through his entire 
career. The so-called feudal and 
communal bourgeois writer understood 
the plight of the exploited peasant and 
pleaded tor the greater good of com¬ 
mon men. The novelist who undcr- 
stoo'd the anguish of the child-widow 
(fg. Boliini in Kmlmkaiitu s 
also felt the need to kill her as a 
punishment for threatening the stabi¬ 
lity of social order. The loyal civil 
servant of the British made fun of the 
English (ifficers in AniindavMth b\ 
depicting them as comic and venal and 
enabled the Hindus to vanquish them. 
The Hindu revivalist propap<ticd in 
AiiuiiJmallt a religion tliat was very 
different from any form of recognis¬ 
able Hindu religion. It was a unique 
synthesis of the Vaishnava cult with 
the Shakti cult, something that never 
got accepted in Hinduism, despite 
the popularity of the novel. Thus his 
religious thought here has a certain 
non-traditional quality; it mav even 
be a fictional strategy, 

Aniindaiiuilli is Hawed .is a novel. 
It is even said to have marked the 
beginning of “the decline of B.inkim's 
power as a novelist”.’’ The influence 
of the novel is usually the .strongest on 
the adolescent mind and later with 
greater ideological and aesthetic 
.sophistication one toiuLs to grow 
slightly embarrassed about the hold it 
once exerted. Yet reading the novel 
after hundred years of its publication, 
one finds that it is more than a sim¬ 
plistic work of Hindu propaganda. 
There is a complexity and ambiguity 
contained in its political substratum 
which tells us more .about the con¬ 
tradictions involved in the situation of 
the nineteenth century educated Indian 
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than any conscious social documenta¬ 
tion or a straightforward historical 

account can. 

Notes 

1 Vasiidcv Govind ApU' Iramlated 
all ot Bankim Cliandra Chatteiiec's 
novels nito Marathi. Anandamatli 
is included in his Simipuma Biiit- 
kiiiichtmdra, Volume II, Bombay, 
192:’/. Bhav Shtidhar Kulkami 
adapted Bankim’s novel and pub¬ 
lished An^iddnuith in Maratliik 
Pune 1923. Vcnlata Parvateesha 
Karuiu translated all ot Bankim 
Chandra Chatter|ci:’s novels into 
Telugn. In addition there was one 
traiwlaliim of Aimdamalli 'oy 
0 Y Doraswamjya in 1924 and 
another by Kainalasanudii in 1966. 
The English translations arc; 
1941; and “Anandamath’’, tt.nislatcd 
liy Naresh Chandra Sengnpta, 
Calcutta, 1906; “Dawn Over 
India”, translated and adapted by 
Basanta Coomai' Boy, New York, 
1941, and "Anandamath”, translated 
liy .Sri ,'Vurobindo and Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh, Calcutta, 194.'). 

2 K Satsain, ‘Tliree Pioneer Indian 
Novelists’, Indian Literutm', July 
.Viigiist 1961, p 79. 

■') Jogeshchandra Bagal, Intvoduelion 
to Bankim Radmahili. Volnim; 1, 
Saliiha Sanisad, Calcutta, 195.3. 
p 42. 

4 'Bliarat Kalaiika'; Bankim liadiana- 
hali. Volume 11, Sahitvii Sansud, 
p 241. 

5 Anandamath p 670, (Bankim Ik- 
rlianahali. Volume I, .Siihit>;i Sam- 
sad edition). All references to the 
novel are Irom this edition. (All 
translations mine.) 

6 Some of these major e.veeption.s arc 
Yamuna Paiyatan (Marathi) by 
Balia Padmanji 1857; Alaler CItaret 
nidal (Bimgali) by Pyari Chand 
Mitia; 18.59; Pmtlwpa Mudaliar 
CliaHlrani (Tamil) l)y Samuel 
Vedanayakaiii Pillai 1879; liidu- 
li’kha (Malavalam) by 0 Chandn 
Mellon, 1888. All these were first 
novels in their respective languages, 

7 The prophet said; “At the moment 
the British are merely traders; they 
.ire interested in collecting money, 
not ill administration, bccau.se ol 
this Santan Rebellion they will be 
loiced to take up the responsibililv 
ol governing ns. No money will Ire 
realised by then unless they look 
after our administration. Our ic- 
hellinn had to take place so that 
the British could be invc.sted with 
this power’’. Anandamath, p 735. 

8 p 727, 

9 My attention was drawn to this 
ui-iiicidence by Sisir Kumar Das. 

It) Bankim: BachaiiacaU. Volume II, 
Sahityii Samsad, pj) 287-314. 

11 Ibid, p 305. 

12 Ibid, p 314. 

13 Snkumar Sen, Ilistoiij of Bengali 
Literature, New Delhi, 1960, 
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The North-East: A Soviet View 

Baren Ray 

North-Easi India: Elhnic Situation and Politics by A A Prazauskas 


(ill Russian); Nauka Publishing 

THIS is the fiist Ixxik piiWislicd in 
tlif Soviet Union aliont the imlilica! 
(livelopnient ol tJic hill aicas ol Norlh- 
East India. The aim «1 the author, a 
.senior is'.vtarch fellow of the Instiliile 
ol Oiiental Studies, u.is to anaK.se 
lour interconnected aspecls ; (!) the 
process ol ethnic consolidation ol (lit- 
lerent communities under the impact ot 
external and internal factors; (2) the 
(tnuwth and development of the move¬ 
ments for autonomy; (2) ixilieie.s ol 
th" federal government in respect ol 
the hill tiahes; and (4) dynainies ol 
political <'voliiliou ol the .state.', and 
union teriitones alter the, rooiganisa- 
lion ol ,'\s.sam and upto Ihe parliaim'ol- 
aiy elections of 1980. 

The Imok in general is an historical 
e.s.say hut the autlKir adopts, lor the 
purposes ol analysis, techuirpies and 
terms of ctiltural anthropolo,i;i. tnili- 
lieal .science, .sociology and const iln- 
lioiial .studios. To deal with the iniilti- 
tiide ol types ol ethnic ciammmitie.s, 
the author makes use ol a cla.s.silication 
which seems to he a modified and 
non-sophisticatcd brand of what might 
he teinied as Maixist theoiv of natio¬ 
nalities. 'Ihe latter nonnalU divides 
ethnic isiiunmnities into trilies, natio- 
iialilh's and nations. Tlie author con¬ 
siders tiuit this set of tciiiis i.s inade¬ 
quate. to redect the complex realities of 
elhiiie devi'lopments in a imlseUmic 
federal stale, and inlrodnees sueh 
terms as assockte, trilie, a.ssoeiate 
nationality and co-nation or an as.so- 
eiate nation. The mcanin.g ot these 
tenns is discas.sed in detail, hut here 
it would he enough to mention that 
ii.'.soeiate tiihes and nationalities are 
edmic communities .ilfected in dilfereiit 
ways by contacts with mnie advanced 
ethnic groups, while a ‘co-nation' is an 
ethno-nalion in a lederal slate, obvi- 
tnisly diiferent I mm a classical nation¬ 
state. All the.se tenn.s arc used by the 
author to trace the process ol ethnic 
eonsolidafiop. and growth ol etlniic 
iik'ntities in tlie region. 

in a brief .sketch ol ttic mcdiev.i! 
period, the author conuts to the con¬ 
clusion that the .Vssamesc nationality 
emerged durin,g Itie l.'j-lOlli eeniniiis 
in the we,stem and oenti.d parts ol 
tDOdem Assam, while the istasoliduUoii 


House, Moscow, 1981: pp 240. 

ol till' As-saniesp 'eo-iiation’ and the 
other ethnic groups took place maiidy 
during the colonial period. In tlie 
North-Ea.st. the British adopted poli- 
eie.' different Iron those in other .areas 
111 Indi.i and either directly ot indirectly 
eoiitrilmted. to the grow'th ol edmie 
iiideiitih among the Assamese, Nagas, 
Mi/os, JClia-sis and the Caros, It wa'> 
111 this period that the Assamese ethno- 
nafioiialisni emerged and took an anti- 
Bengali turn, while the elites ot the 
hill trilie.s grew ineieasingly anli- 
A.s.siune.se, anti-Hiiidn and, in .some 
ca,ses (e g Nagas), even anti-Indian. 
The author eoasiders that this growth 
ol edino-nalionalism among the tribal 
and proto-national communities Ls a 
typical result of an impact ol the 
modem state and its institutions on 
'haekward’ ethnic coimnunitics. 

II is pointed out in Chapter 3 that 
till early policies of the Central goveni- 
iiient in North-East India — creation 
ol autononinas districts under the Sixth 
Schedule of the Coastitution — have 
to he viewed against the overall situa¬ 
tion in the country. The autonomy 
gi anted was not enough to .satisly the 
hill learlei.s hut at that time it was 
the maximuiii concession- that the 
Indian govenunent could make. 

The movciiieiit for partition of united 
••Ussaui was precipitated mainly by two 
eiicimistanees; the refusal of the States 
Iteorganlsation QimmLssion to amend 
the Sixth Scliedulc and grant more 
initommiy to the liill districts in the 
mid-lillies and the declaration of 
A.ssumese as the official language of 
the .slate in 1960, The emergence of 
the All-Party Hill Leaders Conlerence 
I.VI’llLC) was the peak of the some- 
uh.it loose movement for the creation 
ol a Hill State comprising most of the 
hill areas of Assam. However, ethnic, 
religious ,iiid cultural differences proved 
too strong to keep the movement toge- 
tiier, and in a few years what was left 
ol the movement was a common plat- 
loiin ol Khasi and Caro leaderships. 
Alter protracted negotiation and seve- 
r.il cotestitutional experiments, the 
AITILC got rather a .small chunk of the 
inleiided Hill State, n-miely Meglialay.i. 

The Reoiganisation of Assam in 1971 
was iwt a result of the movement for 


the Hill State only. The emergence i 
Nagaland, which is discussed by tl 
author in a special chapter, created 
precedent of a small state coming int 
Ireing and amounted to a deviatio 
Irom one ol the basic features of India 
lederalism, ie, granting statehood t 
large and economically viable unit 
The other inrportant fucloi was ili 
need to avoid a turmoil in a .seusitiv 
border iTgion, especially so, as lli 
Naga (and, since 1966, also the Mm 
rehcLs were slrpported liy the Chiim 
and Pakistani authorities. 

Political and social evolution ol th 
North-Eastern hill areas is viewed li 
the author tis a process of a continu 
aeeommodalion ol .separate ethnic ideii 
titles within the larger, Indian bod 
politic. Hie dillicitlties of this procfs 
ate largely due to such objective reason 
as isolation, reltgioits differences, ti 
erosion ot traditional social structims 
and stispiciotrs attitude towards the moi 
advanced eoinmuiiitief, particulariy il 
Assamese. Besides, there are still on 
going processes ot ethnic integratiiin 
disintegration, assimilation ot niimi 
groups which create the problem n 
adiriinistralive and iiolitical boimdarid 
All these problems were to an extoi 
aggravated Iry rather vague and m 
corrsistent nation-building policy o 
the federal government which scciriri 
to he dealing with ethnic nrsurgeini 
trrmis as purely politioal inovcineiilt 
The oombiiuition ol all these reason 
and outside reference made the proces 
of political accommodation protracted 
adding more inertia to the varioii 
Irtaiids of secessionist movemenb. 

Balkanisation of Assam had b.iil 
political and social consequence; 
Creation of a new state provides man 
opportunities for political oarticipaiwi 
in the Indian mainstream and cos 
sequently for the emergence of a poll 
tical elite. The new leadership has i 
regional litisc, yet simultaneonsly it I 
part of the national establishmeii 
which means that it is being increasinS 
ly integrated in the all-India polii) 
This is clearly proved by the dvnann 
of politics virtually in ail the siaK 
and union territories during the to 
decade. In some cases (notably Maw 
pur) the political process may lose i* 
social base and start its own evoiij 
tion. 

Several important aspects oi elliw 
nationalist movements ate due to socii 
economic reasons. The Central Go' 
ernment is very generous in finandi 
assistance to the deficit states aij 


Union territozlei 'of the Kgion, but 
he wte of economic growlb has been 
-ather slow and not enough jobs are 
King created especially' for the edu¬ 
cated youth. Hence the recurring 
campaigns in Mizoram, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, and now, though with a 
different slant, on a particularly large 
scale in Assam, for eviction of out¬ 
siders’ and ‘foreigners’. A section of 
Hindu Meithis of Manipur turned 
extremist and secessionist largely due 
to the fact that their loyalty was 
taken for granted and they felt dis¬ 
criminated against, in the background 
of the militant tribes of the region. 
In Tripura, the tribal unrest started 
mainly due to the transfer of tribal 
lands to the Bengali majority. Ail 
this makes ground for the extremist 
and secessionist movements, inter¬ 
ethnic clashes (the recent case being 
the'carnage m Tripura in June 1980), 
and border disputes between different 
states and Union territories of the 
region, 

By implication the author seems to 


A HIGHER output growth can have 
two negative fall-outs. The instabilitv 
of production may increase and the 
distribution of output (between diffe¬ 
rent persons and different regions) 
may worsen. These factors are of 
particular importance in agriculture 
where the levels of instability and 
inequality are intrinsically high. For 
planning an agricultural growth, 
strategy, it is consequently essential 
to understand whether there are signi¬ 
ficant trade-offs between growth on 
the one hand and production instabi- 
lits and inequality on the other hand. 

The two recent reports of the 
International Food Policy Research 
reviewed here discuss these issues with 
special reference to India. The report 
on instability, by Shakuntala Mehra, 
IS particularly welcome since this has 
been a relatively under-researched 
topic. Mehra provides detailed crop- 
wise and re^on-wise estimates of pro¬ 
duction instability for two periods 
ot time; 1^9/50 - 1964/65 and 
1967/68 - 1977/78. The report on 
the equity Implications of growth, by 


be sayipfi that the Solution of numer¬ 
ous problems of the region to every¬ 
body’s satisfaction is not possiUe. 
The d.vnamics of the ethnic and poli¬ 
tical processes, contradictory pulls of 
different political parties, both regional 
and national, economic, cultural and 
a number of other factors are bound 
to create frictions, tensions and 
clashes. These can be minimised by 
applying an integrated approach and 
pursuing consistent policies based on 
constant research work, but they can¬ 
not be eliminated. 

Among the non-academic problems 
which deserve special attention and 
research, the author mentions the 
trends of ethnic development in 
Arunachal Pradesh and among the 
tribals of Tripura and Manipur, the 
consolidation of Nagas as a ‘proto¬ 
nation’, the ethnic pulls acro.ss the 
state borders, the consequent deve¬ 
lopment after the creation of the auto¬ 
nomous district in Trinura, and the 
language problem in the bilingual state 
of Meghalaya. 


j S Sharma, adds little by way of new 
information. It is more an attempt to 
suggest, on the basis of the existing 
literature, a growth strategy incorpo¬ 
rating equity considerations. There 
are, in addition, three comments on 
Sharma’s reports; these are by Esther 
Boserup, S Hirashima and Olaf F 
Larson; an attempt is made in these 
comments to suggest lessons for India 
from the trends in inequality during 
the growth process in Eurone, japan 
and the United States. 

iNST.tBiury 

In 1967 S R Sen suggested that 
Indian agriculture was characterised 
by a significant positive relationship 
between output growth and instability 
of production. A part of Sen's exercise 
showed that while Indian agriculture 
has experienced historically high 
growth rates in the post-independence 
period, the instability of production 
has also increased compared to the 
pre-independence years. Sen’s exercise 
carried ihe story upto 1965-66. Sen 
suggested that the increased growth 


and instability were related. The 
growth after independence upto 1965- 
66 was primarily based on the expan¬ 
sion of area under cultivation. Sen 
hypothesised that the new area being 
brought under cultivation was land of 
poorer quality and hence more sus¬ 
ceptible to weather ffuctuations. After 
the mid-sixties, there has been no 
significant change in the output 
growth rate, but the main source of 
growth has been the increase in land 
productivity, rather than a continuing 
expansion in cultivated area. Land 
productivity has been increased 
mainly by the application of the 
new ie, the seed-fertiliser, techno¬ 
logy on irrigated farms. In his study 
(published in 1975) on the new tech¬ 
nology Hanumantha Rao had also 
examined its impact on the extent of 
instability. He had found that growth 
during the period of adoption of the 
new technology had been characterised 
by higher instability than in the earlier 
period. This suggested that as the land 
frontier is being reached, productivity 
increases will be necessary to maintain 
output growth, but that productivity- 
based growth may be characterised by 
increasing instability. 

Mehra has further examined the 
relationship between the new techno¬ 
logy and instability. She covers, of 
course, a much longer period than 
Hanumantha Rao. In addition, her 
analysis is more disaggregated. 

Before describing Mehra’s results 
and discussing their implications, it is 
necessary to comment upon the 
method of measuring instability. 
Mehra follows the usual procedure of 
measuring the deviation of the actual 
output from the ‘trend’ value and sum¬ 
marising the annual deviations in the 
standard deviation and the coefficient 
of variation (i e, the standard deviation 
as a percentage of the mean value). 
Instability thus measured is difficult 
to interpret for two reasons: (1) it is 
implicitly assumed that the time-path 
of output is known. Mehta, for 
instance, assumes an exponential 
, growth rate of output. It is well 
known that there are serious statisti¬ 
cal difficulties in determining which 
function fits better a given data set 
(in our case, the time series of out¬ 
put). The problem is compounded in 
the Indian case because, according to 
the existing, though deficient, statistical 
norms, several statistical forms (imply¬ 
ing widely different growth paths) fit 
the output data equally well. It may, 
therefore, be legitimately asked if 
Mehra’s conclusions will hold when 
other functional forms are tried, (2) 
A more formidable, problem, but one 


Instability, Inequity and Growth 

Ashoka Mody 

Instability in Indian Agricnltare in the Context of the New Techno¬ 
logy by Shakuntala Mehra; Research Report 25, Intei national Food 
Policy Research Institute, Washington DC, July 1981, pp 55. 
Groy^ and Equity: Policies and ^plementation in Indi^ Agricul¬ 
ture by J S Sharma: Research Report 28, International Food Policy 
Research Institute, Washington DC, November 1981, pp 76. 
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d particular importance when measur¬ 
ing instabilit)', lies in -the assumption 
of a smooth growth path over the 
entire period under examination. It is 
entirely possible that the relationship 
between inputs and output may 
change in a discrete manner at speci¬ 
fic input levels. But iiuch discrete 
changes have different implications 
from instability around a given rela¬ 
tionship between inputs and output. 
To the extent such discrete changes 
actually occur, the assumption of a 
smooth growth path will result in 
overstatement of instability. 

It should also be noted that Mchra 
Incuses entirely on instability due to 
physical and technological factors, such 
as the more or less random variations 
in weather or the variations in the 
productivity of inputs. She has little 
to sav on instability due to economic 
forces, such as changes in relative 
prices. Aggregate agricultural output 
has not beun significantly influenced 
by agriculture's terms of trade and 
hence instability in aggregate output 
is perhaps principally linked to 
physical and technological factors. 
But the output of individual crops has 
been responsive to expocted relative 
prices (the inputs into the production 
of crops being varied in response t.) 
expected profitability). From Mchra's 
exercise it is not possible to distinguish 
between instability due to technology 
specific factors and instability due to 
economic factors. 

Having made these qualifications, it 
must also be stated that Mehra's are 
the most comprehensive estimates 
available and her results and hypo¬ 
theses must be considered seriously. 
From her estimates, Mehra concludes 
that; 

Iho vast evidence presented in this 
lM])er highlights the association bet¬ 
ween inereasc in yield variability and 
the use of HYVS and larger applica- 
tioas ol fertiliser per unit of land. 

This conclusion she says does not hold 
only when, as m Punjab, the "seed 
fertiliser teshnology is combined witii 
assured irrigation”, i c, tubewell irriga¬ 
tion, 

Thus if Punjab or any other state 
where the yield variability of a crop 
.shows a decline over time are ex¬ 
cluded. a high and positive rank cor¬ 
relation emerges between the in¬ 
crease in the standard deviation of 
yield of crop and the percentage of 
its area sown with HYVS. 

She therefore seems to suggest that a 
quantum shift in variability takes 
place once the assurance of irrigation 
is Increased beyond a degree. Below 
that degree of assured irrigation, uhe 
increased variability of yield with 
risinK vield levels may be attributed to 


the fact that; 

This yield increasing technology. . 

has the effect of increasing the 

potential loss from insect and dis¬ 
ease damage. 

However, Mehra's conclusion on the 
link between increasing yield and 
variability seems premature. The in¬ 
crease in yield of particular crops 'ex¬ 
plains' only 16 per cent of their in¬ 
crease in variability. Thus jowar and 
maize, which have experienced much 
lower yield increases than wheat and 
rice, show much larger increases in 
variabilit.N. Alsu, in the case of biijra, 
while the yield increases have taken 
pbee primarily in Gujarat, the in¬ 
stability has increased mainly in 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan. Since jowar 
and maize and bajra in iMaharashtra 
and Rajasthan have small proportions 
of their areas covered by HYVS and 
have low dosages of fertiliser applica¬ 
tion, the increase in variability in their 
case must be related to extension into 
marginal lands. 

This raises an interesting p.o'nt lh..t 
needs to be pursued in furlhe*- re- 
•search. According to Mehra's esti¬ 
mates the increase in variability has 
been least in non-foodgrainr, which 
ai<‘ Jargoly cash crops, of the same 
order or greater in wheat and rice, 
which are partially cash crops, and 
greatest in jowar. bajra and maize 
wliich are primarily .subsistence crops. 
Thus there appears an inverse relation¬ 
ship between the commercialisation of 
a crop and. the increase in its varia¬ 
bility. This, at first appearance, seems 
peculiar. Commercial crop output 
variability is influenced not iiist by 
physical and technical factors, but al.so 
by market factors. The inference one 
can draw is that commercial crops are 
allocated superior land and this (actor 
outweighs the instability due to mar¬ 
ket influence. In addition, has the 
government's price policy reduced the 
market instability? , 

Eqwtv 

Sharina's report on the equity aspects 
111 growlh deals not so much with the 
actual experience as with a suggested 
policy approach. There is a chapter 
on the extent of interper-sonal and 
interiegional inequality. But the analysis 
here is largely static. Most of the in¬ 
formation discussed pertains to a point 
of time and there is little attempt to 
make comparisons across time, which 
after all is the relevant way of looking 
at things if one is interested in the 
links between growth and equity. 
There is some suggestion, however, in 
this chapter that interpersonal inequa¬ 
lity has declined over time. This con¬ 


clusion is based on the scale-neutrality 
of the seed-fertiliser technology and 
an assertion that small and marginal 
farmers have been receiving adequate 
credit. The lack of a dynamic element 
in the analysis is obvious particuiaily 
from the absence of any discussion on 
differential accumulation across classei 
of farmers and the impact of the dif¬ 
ferential accumulation on future in¬ 
equality. 

The policy measures suggested fur 
greater equality arc oft-repeated ones.' 
and as the author himself says, are 
already in the Sixth Plan. 

There are some interesting points 
made in the comments on Siiarma's 
report. Boserup, drawing on the Euro¬ 
pean experience, suggests animal hus¬ 
bandry should be promoted not just as 
a subsidiary occupation for small 
farmers but that small farmers should 
perhaps be encouraged to specialise in 
this activity. Hirashima suggc.sts thai 
the greater success of land reforms in 
Japan as compared to India lay in th,' 
differences in the tenure structure 
prevailing in the two countries. While 
in India the ownership and operational 
holding distributions are almost the 
same, in Japan operational holdings 
were much more evenly distributed 
than ownership holdings. As sucli, 
land reform in Japan did not require 
a change in “the scale of operation or 
the distribution among size groups. It 
was primarily a transfer of land title 
or of rental income from landlords to 
tenants rather than an egalitarian 
reform”. 

CoN(a,ui)iNG Remaws 

There is need in future research 
for studying the instability and equity 
aspects together. Do instability and 
inequaUty increase at the same time? 
Or do they offset each other? In parti¬ 
cular this would require knowledge ol 
llie differences in changes in instability 
across size-groups of operational hold¬ 
ings during the growth process. Mehra 
offers some evidence to the effect that 
small farmers experience lower in¬ 
creases in instability relative to larger 
farmers. We, however, need more 
evidence here. Mehra’s explanation for 
the tower rise of instability on small 
farmers is principally that they are 
better managed. She also suggests 
that crop production on these farms 
is better diversified and this, introduces 
an element of stability. But it must 
also be rhmembered that the smaller 
farmers devote a larger proportion of 
their cultivated areas to subsistence 
crops and these have tuiffi and increas¬ 
ing instability. 
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Regulating Multinational Monopolies^ 

in India 

Nagesh Kumar 

This paper attempts to examine the nmure and efficacy of the Indian corporate regulatory 
mechanism, particularly the antimonopoly legislation for regulating multinational monopolies. 

On the basis of a survey of the operations of MNCs in Ifidk, the study observes that a large 
number of Companies hi the country are interconnected through non-resident undertakings. However, 
most of the companies interconnected this way avoided registration under the MRTP Act. Therefore, in 
the absence of even identification, regulation of multinational monopolies becomes a formidable task. 

Section I briefly gives the background of the development of the MNCs hold in the various indu¬ 
strial sub-sectors. Section U outlines the need for control of the foreign controlled enterprises (FCEs). 
Section HI sketches some problems in identification of foreign control and hence in their reflation. 
Section IV lists the corporate regulatory legislation in India. Section V examines the efficacy of the 
legislation in regulating multinational monopolies. And Section VI draws some conclttsions. 


The Background 

INDIAN policy towards Multinational 
Corporations (.MNCs) has undergone 
many changes during the post-indepen¬ 
dence period. Starting from an attitude 
which was described as excessively 
liberal during the late fifties and till 
the mid-sixties/ the policy became 
stricter and selective after the late 
sixties.* However, if the number of 
foreign collaborations approved is any 
guide, the policy towards MNCs has 
again become extremely liberal in the 
;iost-1980 period.^ Not only this, the 
official arguments in favour of foreign 
capital have changed over this period. 
Initially, foreign capital was seen to be 
helpful in supplementing domestic 
savings and providing technology. It 
was found indispensible for import 
substitution during the Second and 
Third Five Year Plan. Finally now. 
It is required to boost our exports and 
to upgrade techrtology.* 

As a consequence of the above 
policy particularly in the fifties and 
early sixfies, MMCs were able to esta¬ 
blish a hold over a wide variety of 
Roods and services ranyng from con¬ 
sumer goods such as toothpaste, dry 
batteries, toilet soaps, safety matches, 
cigarettes, etc, to producer goods m- 
cliidint an entire range of engineering 
products — electrical as well as non¬ 
electrical and light as well as heavy 
electronics; chemicals: drugs; pesti- 
el<ies; plantations and rubber products; 
“"d core sector industries such as 
'luminium, automobiles etc. 

Though the share of foreign,control¬ 


led enterprises (FCEs) in the total 
turnover of the private corporate sector 
in 1972-73 has been estimated to be 
about 30 per cent (23 per cent in the 
total corporate sector including the 
public sector), they accounted for al¬ 
most half of the total profits of the 
corporate sector (96 per cent in the 
corporate sector including the public 
sector).^ This was because the MNCs 
confine themselves to select highly pro¬ 
fitable industries and dominate them. 
Apart from this, MNCs are believed 
to have a number of monopolistic 
advantages and indulge in restrictive 
trade practices.' Since the main motive 
of the MNCs is global profit maximisa¬ 
tion, which sometimes may not be 
compatible with the policy objectives 
of the host governments, the regula¬ 
tion of their activities becomes neces¬ 
sary. This paper attempts to examine 
the nature and efficacy of the regulatory 
mechanism in India, with particular 
emphasis on Indian anti-monopoly 
legislation to regulate multinational 
monopolies.^ 

Section II discusses the need for 
regulation of foreign controlled enter¬ 
prises (FCEs). Section III briefly 
sketches some problems involved in 
the identification of FCEs in India and 
their implications for regulation. Sec¬ 
tion IV describes corporate regulatory 
legislaticns in India and their applicabi¬ 
lity to the FCEs. Section V examines 
the efficacy of Indian anti-monopoly 
legislation in the regulation of the 
Multinational Monopolies. Section VI 
draws some cwiclusions from the 
analysis presented. 


Need for Regulation 

The need for regulation of MNCs 
arises from two facts. 

First, MNCs are profit-motivated 
commercial entities with a number of 
monopolistic advantages* — such as 
innovative ability, technological skill, 
iwtent protectioii, internationally re¬ 
puted brand names, consumer loyalty 
for their products, and the ability to 
ciillerentiatc the products, undertake 
production at the most economic level 
and exploit the advantages of inter¬ 
national division of labour. These 
monopolistic advantages give them 
market power in the areas in Which 
they specialise, and enable them to 
indulge in monopolistic and/or restric¬ 
tive trade practices including that of 
discouraging the local enterprise from 
entry into competition, restricting out¬ 
put and selling at higher than reason¬ 
able price. 

Secondly, operations of MNCs have 
certain implications for the balance of 
payments of the host country — in 
terms of the servicing burden. Not 
only this, MNC affiliates in the host 
countries have a built-in tendency to 
import their requirements of capital 
eoods, snare parts and raw materials, 
,i,s much as possible, probably In order 
to provide a market to other affiliates 
of the same multinational chain. The 
import intensity of MNC affiliates has 
been found to be higher than that of 
their domestic counterparts in various 
empirical studies.' 

In view of the above, almost every 
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ie»X)NOMIC AND FCximCAL 


Table ; Disibibution of Mbtp Companies 


SI Sub-Section* 

No 

(1) 

Total 

Gimpanies 
Registered 
as on 

31.12.1979 

(2) 

Companies 
Registered 
under FERA 
also in 1975 

(3) 

(3) as a % of 
(2) 

(4) 

1. afi) 

36 

11 

30.56 

2. a(ii) 

961 

116 

12.07 

3. b(i) 

36 

13 

36.11 

4. bfii) 

12 

— -> 

0.00 

5. afiXii) 

92 

20 

21.74 

6. a(i)/b(i) 

10 

3 

30.00 

7. a(i)/b(ii) 

1 

— 

0.00 

8. afii)/b(i) 1 

22 

8 

36.36 

9. a(ii)/b(ii) 

5 

2 

40.00 

10. b(iKii) 

2 

— 

0.00 

11. a(mmm 

1 

I 

100.00 

12. a(ii)/b(iXii) 

13. a(i)(ii)/b(iXii) 


— 

0.00 

1 

— 

0.00 

14. a(iXii)/b(i) 

. 20 

9 

45.00 

Sub-Total Dominant Under- 

takings 

110 

36 

32.73 

(SI Nos 3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11,12, 

13.14) 

Grand Total 

1199 

183 

15.26 


Nate:* Sub-section a{i) applies to large undertakings wliichindependently control 
assets of not less than Rs 20 crote;a(ii) applies to undertakings which along 
with other undertakings of the same group (OICU) control assets of not less 
than Rs 20 crore; b(i) and b(ii) apply to undertakings which are dominant 
m some product line either independently or as GICU respectively. A com¬ 
pany, however, might be attracting more than one sub-section, eg,a ‘large’ 
undertaking which is ‘dominant’ also. Serial Nos 5 onwards indicate respective 
combinations of the sub-sections. 

Source .■ Corporate Information System, IIPA, New Delhi. 


country has a regulatory policy for the 
MNCs. though its intensity varies in 
accordance with the host governments’ 
social priorities.’" The problem of 
regulation has been complex enough 
to attract the attention of the United 
Nations too.” 

HI 

MNCs in India: Identification 

In India three sets of definitions ol 
foreign enterprises are used, for diffe¬ 
rent purposes. Under the Companies 
Act, 1956, 'foreign companies’ are 
defined as companies which are in¬ 
corporated outside the country but 
have a place of business in India 
(which are often referred as foreign 
branches). A ‘foreign subsidiary’ is 
defined as a company in which move 
then 50 per cent of the equity capi¬ 
tal is held by a single foreign company. 
The second definition is the one used 
by the Reserve Bank of India for 
its studies on finances of joint stock 
companies. According to this defini¬ 
tion an Indian company becomes a 
‘foreign controlled rupee company’ 
(FCRC) if 25 per cent or more of its 
equity is held abroad by a single com¬ 
pany and its nominees or 40 per cent 
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is held" in one country. Finally, lor 
regulatory purposes all Indian com- 
panie,s with more than 40 per cpnt 
direct foreign equity have to register 
themselves under the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act, 1973, and arc 
called FERA companies. The multi¬ 
plicity of definitions has made difficult 
a precise estimate of the magnitude of 
foreign controlled enterprise in India. 

For example, in 1972-73 when 
FERA was enacted, leaving aside 
banking, financial, transport companies 
and non-profit organisations, the RBI 
identified 537 companies as FCRCs 
and another 197 as foreign branches.’^ 
In the next year, the number of com¬ 
panies legistcred under FERA, includ¬ 
ing branches, was 877: while accord¬ 
ing to the Department of Company 
Affairs, which follows the Companies 
Act definition, there were about 500 
foreign companies (branches) end 183 
foreign subsidiaries working in the 
country.” 

None of these definitions takes into 
account the fact that a widelyrhdd 
joint stock company can be control¬ 
led with as low as 5-10 per cent 
equity holding. Indeed, in Canada, a 
comany is consideced foreign con¬ 


trolled if 5 per cent or more share 
capital is held abroad. The definitiog 
in the USA is 10 per cent or more. A 
large part of the FCE in India, there- 
fote, remains outside the official lists 
of foreign companies. For purposes 
of regulation, only companies with 
more than 40 her cent direct foreigg 
equity (and hence to be registered 
under the FERA) are treated as 
foreign and the rest are treated on par 
with the fully owne.l Indian companies, 
A large number of companies, which 
have even majority foreign ownership 
(through indirect foreign equity), are 
also treated as Iitdian companies. 

The criterion in FERA is not only 
an arbitrary one because control can 
be exercised with a much lesser equity, 
but because it helps disguise the 
foreign control. Under the Act, all 
companies with more than 40 pet 
cent foreign equity are being asked 
to dilute it to 40 per cent and thereby 
qualify as Indian companies. Higher 
foreign equity of upto 74 per cent is 
being allowed only to tea eompaniei, 
or companies in core sectors or using 
sophisticated technology or pre- 
dominatly exported-oriented companies, 
Dilution can be nerformed, and is 
being pursued in most of the cases 
through issue of fresh equity to the 
r»sidcnt shareholders ~ thus leaving 
the absolute foreign equity unaffected 
(even multiplied by way of bonus 
shares). This enables the company to 
augment its resources and get itself 
identified as an ‘Indian’ company. Bat 
actual control can .still remain witli 
the foreign shareholder in view of his 
being the single largest shareholder. 
In addition, the foreign shareholders 
very often protect their rights by suit¬ 
able clauses in the ‘Articles of Asso- 
ciation‘. With the dilution proposals 
the government even provides them with 
liberal licences to expand and/ot 
diversify their activities.’* Thus fa 
mast foreign companies, FERA has 
provided in opportunity to become 
apparently ‘Indian’ and to expand. 

The foreign companies, therefore, 
readily agreed to dilute their foreign 
equity to -10 per cent. It is evideat 
that 72 companies diluted their foreign 
equity even before specific FERA 
directives were issued to them.” As 
a result of the enforcement of FERA 
the number of companies identified a* 
foreign h.ts come down to 186 m 
1981.’" This number will be reduceil 
further and only a few plantation 
companies and others in the core sectoi 
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remain under ambit of FERA. 
■s the scope of regulation of 
Cs is being curtailed by the Indian 

I ilatory legislation itself. But at 

t one positive aspect of the FERA 
lat, under it, most foreign branches 
have to CMivert themselves into 
ian companies and it will become 
iible to arrest the alleged tax-free 
Sow of profits in the form of ‘head- 
re expenses’ etc. 


IV 

egulatory Legislation in India 

|n India, specific regulation of MNCs 
not yet received much attention 
policy-making. FERA is the only 
slalion specific to companies with 
ign equity. The extent to which 
regulates the foreign companies has 
:ady been examined above. Among 
other legislative measures enacted 
■cgulate th,' cornoratc sector, in 
ral, are the industrial (Develop- 
nt -ind Rcgulat^m) Act. 1951, 
iSiRlA; the Capital Issues Control 
t, 1955; the Companies Act, 1956; 
il the .Monopolies & Restrictive 
If Practice Arl, l!)fi9 (MRTPA). 

ie' 1(D&R)\ makes it obligatoiy 
a firm to obtain licence from the 
[vemment before setting up an indus- 
il unit or effecting expansion of the 
aing imit in anv of the scheduled 
nslries involving investment of 
re than a prescribe,! limit. The 
ijeclive of Induslrial licensing is to 
iKMle investible resources according 
the plan priorities. It is supposed 
ensure the appropriateness of the 
oposed undertaking or the expansion 
an existing unit, in terms of the 
mand-supply situation in the country. 
;e, location, technologv. etc. Gcnc- 
lly non-FERA and non-MRTP com- 
nics are preterred to FERA and 
RTP companies but no discrimina- 
(rn is made against the foreign con- 
nlled companies in the non-FERA 
'«up. Thus, as far as the regulation 
MNCs is concerned, the KD&RIA 
as weak as the FERA, Also, there 
1*5 not seem to be a rigorous en- 
rcement of the provisions of licens- 
g under the 1(D&R)A. In a prclimi- 
irv survey of the industrial capacities 
the private corporate sector, it has 
^en found that the installed capacity, 
a large number of cases, exceeded 
* licensed capacity. It has also 
'u noted that "the largest number 
Mses. and particularly those having 
'''fp than 25 per cent excess installed 


capacity, are of multinational corpora¬ 
tions."” 

The Capital Issues Control Act, 
1955, applies to issue of securities 
(shares, debentures) by corporate 
bodies. A company is obliged to take 
consent from the Controller of Capital 
Is.sue,s before issuing any security. 
However, for fresh equity of a value 
less than Rs 25 lakh no consent is 
needed and of a vlaue less than Rs 50 
lakh only an acknowledgement is 
necessary. This Act could have been 
used to regulate the foreign equity 
proportion in the Indian companies as 
well as the issue of bonus shares by 
these companies to their foreign parent 
companies, just preceding the FERA 
dilution. But this Act has taken the 
form of mole or less a legislation. The 
Controller ol Capital Issues has no 
discretionary authority. He has only to 
ensure that the applicants do not 
violate a few well-publicised criteria. 
And, so far, 99 per cent of the cases 
have been approved without any 
objection.” 

The Companies Act, 19,56, deals 
with statutory obligations of the joint 
stock companies. 

The basis objeclivcs underiyin.g 
the (Companies) law were to pro¬ 
vide .a minimum standard of good 
behaviour and business honesty in 
company promotion and manage¬ 
ment; due recognition of the legi¬ 
timate interest of share-holders and 
creditors and of the duty of 
managements not to prejudiee or 
leopardise those interests; provision 
for greater and effective control 
over and voice in the management 
for shareholders: a lair and true 
disclosure of the affairs of com- 
p,tries in their annual published 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
accounts; ” 

The Companies Act docs not discrimi¬ 
nate among the companies incorporated 
in India on the basis of nationality of 
control. Moreover, there does not 
seem to be a rigorous enfoiccment of 
the provisions of the Act. For instance, 
according to the provisions of the Act, 
all companies have to give "detailed 
quantitative information" regarding 
the licensed capacity, installed capacity, 
and actual production "in respect of 
each class of goods manufactured". 
Most of the drug companies are con¬ 
tinuously avoiding the provision of 
this information.® 

The MRTPA, 1969, was enacted in 
response to the recommendations of 
the Monopolies Inquiry Commission 
which submitted its report in 1963. 
This Act expects to cn,sure that 
the “operation of the economic system 
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does not result in the concentration of 
economic power to the common 
de riment for the control of mono¬ 
polies and restrictive trade practices, 
and for matters connected therewith"' 
Thus the MRTPA is the Indian counter¬ 
part of the Monopolies Act, and the 
Fair Trade Practices Act of the UK 
and the Anti-Trust Laws in the US. 
Under if, any undertaking which, either 
independently or along with its inter¬ 
connected undertakings, controls assets 
of a value not less than Rs 20 crore 
has to register with the government. 
Also, the independent undertakings or 
groups of mtcr-connectcd undertakings 
(GICUs) which control not less than 
one-third of total goods or services 
sold in the country and have assets of 
not less than Rs one crore, have to 
register under the Act as dominant 
undertakings (DU). The undertakings 
registered under the MRTPA are --e- 
quired (o take permission from the 
government before effecting any sub¬ 
stantial expansion, establishing a new 
undertaking or attempting a merger 
or amalgamation with anv other under¬ 
taking. under different sections of the 
Act 


MRTPA and Multinational 
Monopolies 

The specific objective of the MRTPA 
is to curb that concentration of econo¬ 
mic power in private hands which is 
considered to be “to the common 
detriment”, and to check monopoli¬ 
stic and restrictive trade practices by 
the dominant undertakings. By eco¬ 
nomic power ir meant the power 
exercisable by the business concerns 
because of iheir control over produc¬ 
tive assets in a wide variety of goods 
and services. Monopolistic trade 
pracliccs were defined as those which 
tciui unreasonably to reduce competi¬ 
tion, .and thus maintain nrices at un¬ 
reasonable levels or limit technical 
development or capital investment. 
Restrictive trade practices are practi¬ 
ces which affect competition and thus 
affect prices or flow of supplies. MNCs 
have a number of monopolistic advant¬ 
ages as mentioned above. They enjoy 
tremendous monopoly power because 
of their control over technology and 
capital and their global network.^ 
Therefore, any legislation intending to 
control monopolistic tendencies has 
also to lie aimed at regulating the 
activities of mullinafion.ll monopolies. 
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Indeed, a number of multmational 
companies are registered under the 
MRTP Act- The exact number of 
foreign controlled companies which 
have registered themselves under the 
MRTPA is not known, again due to 
definitional controversy. Even if we 
treat as ‘foreign’ only those companies 
that come under the FERA when it 
was enforced in 1975, 181 of them 
were registered under the MRTP as on 
December II. 1979. Some ol these 
concerns, however, have diluted their 
foreign equity unto 40 per cent and 
hence are no longer FLRA (cs-FERAI. 
Three types of FERA (or ex-FERA) 
companies come undci the MRTPA: 

(a) Foreign subsidiaries or other 
companies with more than 40 per cent 
foreign equity which either independ¬ 
ently or along with their subsidiaries or 
associate companies, control assets of 
the value of Rs 20 crore. These com¬ 
panies are registered either as large 
independent undertakings (LIU) or 
GICU. For example Hindustan lever. 
Dunlop. Ashok levland, General 
Electric, and so on. The subsidiaries 
or associates of these companies need 
not be registered under FERA if they 
do not have any foreign direct cciuitv. 
Some of these companies hasr d'bilcd 
their foreign equih .is per the TFRA 
directives, rclainin!! the character of 
their mim.igcmcnl in tact. For instance. 
ITU, WIMUO. Philips. Meal Box. 
.Madura Coats, and so on. 

(b) Theic are comn.mies wbicb have 
been promoted b\ MNCs in collabora¬ 
tion with one of the Indian houses or 
vice versa, and hence aie registered 
under the MRTPA as companies inter¬ 
connected with these Indian business 
houses —- e e, Mocchst Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals (Maf.illal): AssiK'iated Bearin's 
(TataV. Kirloskar Cummin'- (K'rloskarl. 
and so on. 

(cl There are companies which are 
foreign controlled and on account of 
their controlline more than a-third of 
anv product line, hate re‘'istoreil ,k 
D ominant Undert.akings e e, Oti-- 
Elevators. Motor Industries Corpora¬ 
tion, etc. 

Many of these comnanies aie 
registered under two or more of the 
sub-suctions of this Art simnltanrnnslv 
— eg. Dunlop. WIMCO, each as both 
GICU and Dominant Undertaking 
Table 1 shows distribution of FERA 
(and ex-FFRAI companies which are 
registered under diflerent sub-sections 
of the MRTPA. and also the total 
number of companies registered under 


different sub-sections or combinations 
thereof. This table shows that the 
biggest concentration of FERA com¬ 
panies is in the dominant sub-groups 
as, out of 110 companies registered as 
DUs (in various combinations of sub¬ 
sections), 36 companies were identified 
under FERA also, that is, a 32.73 per 
cent representation while the repre¬ 
sentation in total MRTP companies is 
15.26 per cent only. 

It has been piointed out that the 
impact of the MRTPA on concentra¬ 
tion of economic power has been 
negligible."' This has been ascribed to 
the lacunae from which the MRTPA 
suffers.” 

For instance, the Act does not pro¬ 
vide for an instrument which could 
examine the issue of interconnection. 
The Act expects that the individual 
companies themselves would register on 
their own. It is natural that larger 
business houses will try to minimise 
the registration of companies controlled 
by them. It has been shown that the 
(OP 20 houses, alone, have managed to 
keep 512 companies outside the scope 
of MRTP which were identified as con¬ 
trolled by them by the Dutt Committee 
IlLPIC).-'' Among these are companies 
with foreign connection also. For in- 
,.lance, Caxidla.ss Nerolac Paints wh'ch 
was shown as a foreign subsidiary 
related to Tata house in a Department 
of Company Affairs study.® has not 
vet registered itself under the MRTPA. 
The administration of the Act in this 
respect was so we.ik that some of the 
companies which had registered under 
the MRTPA as connected to GICUs 
"applied for deregistration later when 
they realised that proving ‘interconncc- 
t ion’ was not going to be easy. 

Secondly, the product classification 
of the government for determining 
w'hether a company is dominant, is 
highlj- aggregative. For instance, if has 
about 350 items only, while the cla.ssi- 
fication used by the Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission (MIC) Report had around 
1.300 items."’’’ Thus many companies 
{particularly foreign) which registered 
as DU on the basis of the MIC inform¬ 
ation applied for deregistration after 
the issue of this product classification.^’’ 
Notable beneficiaries of this product 
classification are foreign companies 
such as Colgate Palmolive (which con¬ 
trols roughly half of the total tooth¬ 
paste market I. Cadbury India (controll¬ 
ing 75-80 per cent of the chocolate 
market),"'’ HMM (a market leader in 
malted food, white beverage etc). 


Hindustan Lever which, according tj 
ORG Survey, control 43.5 per cen« 
detergent cakes and 79.7 per ceiu| 
popular soaps market, has also not b 
registered as DU.’* 

Apart from the aggregative proJ 
classification, the criterion of li^ 
nance viz, one-third of the t| 
market ~ seems quite liberal. f| 
in Western countries, where the 
kets for products are more compctij 
than in India, a less than one-tij 
market share is the criterion for del 
mining dominance. For instance. uiiT 
the Fair Trading Act of 1973 (UK) i| 
25 per cent and it is only 15 per i 
under the Anti-Trust Laws of 
USA.” 

However, the above are gcn| 
limitations of the MRTPA. One 
cular limitation of the Act, rcgaul 
regulation of multinational monopcif 
is that it fails to take into account j 
interconnections of companies opci 
ing in India, through non-rcsill 
undertakings. The idea behind 
stering all interconnected undcrt.ilj 
together, as GICU is that the beh.nil 
of these interconnected undert.ik| 
cannot be expected to be compclitj 
It will be collusive (anti-compctil| 
aiming al maximisation of the 
’group's’ profits. An MNC operatrs| 
different countries as a centrally 
trolled enterprise with global pi 
maximi.salion as ils obiectivc. DitleJ 
airiliatcs of MNCs are either horitf 
ally or xerlicallv dnersilied. or 
conglomerate characteristics. Si 
times the same MNC operates 
country with more than one 
It is dillicult to expect that the diflc| 
affiliates of an MNC operating 
country would compete among ih 
selves, since their ultimate aim is rol 
misation of total profits rather t 
individual profits. Therefore, thi' j 
synchronise their activities and 
the market accordingly. The obistj 
behind the fragmentation of i"'’! 
and operation under different 
may be mfer aba to: (i) avoid re.cil 
tion as dominant undertaking under! 
acts such as the MRTPA, (ii) nianT 
late licensing if expansion of 
existing undertakings is not po'>'®| 
Thus the character of the affiiiatcJ 
our MNC is much the same as thaj^ 
the companies of local GICUs. 
only difference is that these undel 
ings are interconnected throuslij 
outside body, i e, the parent "! 
This is even worse hecau.se it 
results in the affiliates indulging if| 
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ipulation of transfer prices which 
Ives the drain of foreign exchange 
urces. In fact, the nature of 
lonship and control over the alB- 
■; by the parent (MNC) is stronger 
1 in the case of local GICUs, since 
ly holding is not the only instru- 
t of acquiring control in this frame- 

k. The parent (MNC) controls 
inology which is a proprietary asset, 

many overt and covert restrictive 
ses are inserted at the time of 
inology transfer to the recipient 
i.ilf." If it IS considered necessary 
identify GICUs having total assets 
More than a certain limit, it is impe- 
vc to define interconnections so as 
include outside 'connections' also, 
to ensure that undertakings con- 
led in this way, get themselves 
skied. Otherwise it will be very 
cull, if not impossible, to detect 
cuib anti-competitive practices by 
,e undertakings. 

1 large number of giant MNCs have 
■ed more than one affiliate in India. 

lack of exnlicit interconnection 
mg these affiliates within the coun- 
has enabled many of them to avoid 
stration under the MRTPA as 
icoiinected undertakings, A few 
mples are given below: 
he giant international tobacco 
nupoly British American Tobacco 
IT) opeiates in India through more 
n one afliliate. According to 1975 
irmation, its tobacco division had 
trolling interest in three companies 
tdiing m India, viz, ITC (44 pet 
i equity), Indian Leaf Tobacco 
lelonment — Isle of Man (72 pet 
t), and Vazir Sultan Tobacco (VST) 
per cent shareholding).^'* Local 
els of Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop- 
Di were later .acquired by ITC which 
now diluted its foreign equity to 
per cent as per FERA regulation." 

l, through its wholly owned sub- 
aiy Wiggins Teane al*) controls 
heni Tissues and Molins India 
uiigh its associate company Molins. 
)ugh ITC is registered under MRTPA 
a dominant undertaking with its 
'Connected undertakings in India, 
MRTPA has failed to take into 

ouiii ITC's inter-connections with 
Tribeni Tissues and Molins 
‘ This is more serious in view 
Ihcir joint hold over the market for 
"cites, with ITC controlling 37 per 
f and VST another 24 per cent, and 
fcfore. the total hold of BAT of 61 
«nt of the Indian market for 
'«'tes.” Not only this, BATs 


empire in India is a fine example of 
vertical diversification. The erstwhile 
Indian Leaf Tobacco, and now ITC, 
deals with leaf tobacco; Molins manu¬ 
factures cigarette making machinery; 
Tribeni Tissues produces cigarette 
paper; and finally ITC produces ciga¬ 
rettes and markets them. 

The case of Hoechst A G is also 
illustrative. This German giant has 
controlling interests in a number ot 
Indian companies — eg, HoechsI 
Pharmaceuticals (HPL), Hoechst Dyes 
and Chemicals (HDCL), Polyolefins 
Industries (PIL), Colour-Chem (CCL), 
British Paints (BPL), Roussel Pharma¬ 
ceuticals and Uhde India. Hoechst AG 
has direct equity in the first four com¬ 
panies while British Paints is controlled 
through Hoechst’s UK subsidiary; Ber¬ 
ger, Jenson, Nicholson. In Roussel 
Pharmaceuticals it has direct equity 
through Roussel Uclaf, which was later 
acquired by Hoechst AG, as well as 
indirect equity through Hoechst Phar¬ 
maceuticals. Uhde India is held through 
Hoechst’s engineering subsidiary Frei- 
drich Uhde Gmbh in which Hoechst’s 
share is 77 per cent.’* Hoechst AG 
had interest in one more paint manu¬ 
facturing concern in India, viz, 
Jenson & Nicholson. But it turned out 
to be a losing venture owning to its 
inability to compete with the local 
firms. Hence Hoechst disinvested its 
shareholding in Jenson & Nicholson.’* 
Since HDCL, PIL and BPL were pro¬ 
moted by the Hoechst AG, m collabo¬ 
ration with the house of Mafatlals, 
these are registered under the MRTPA 
as undertakings interconnected with 
other undertakings of Mafatlal house. 
HPL is a closely held company in the 
sense that 50 per cent of its equity is 
held with Hoechst AG and another 48 
per cent with United Breweries. Hence 
HPL, along with its subsidiary Roussel 
Pharmaceuticals, is rejustered under 
the MRTPA as undertakings inter¬ 
connected to other concerns of United 
Breweries. Colour-Chem on account 
of its interconnections with undertak¬ 
ings of tie monopoly house Khatau, is 
registered under the MRTPA. It has 
recently represented however, that it is 
not a part of the Khatau house. Uhde 
India is not yet registered under the 
MRTPA. Since three of Hoechst’s 
affiliates, viz, HDCL, CCl PIL deal in 
Dyes and Chemicals, their products are 
together sold by HDCL alone under 
the common ‘Hoechst’ trade name. 

A simitar case is that of Siemens AG, 
which apart from a large number of 


foreign collaboration agreements has 
interests in four Indian concerns — viz, 
Siemens India, Cable Corporation of 
India, Bharat Bijlee, and Polydor. The 
first IS registered under the MRTPA as 
an independent undertaking. Cable 
Corporation is registered under the Act 
as an undertaking connected with the 
house of Khatau. Polydor is an affiliate 
of Siemens AG’s joint venture POLY 
GRAM Gmbh with Philips. Siemens 
India, Cable Corporation and Bharat 
Bijlee arc in the electrical engineering 
industry and hence, till recently, Sie¬ 
mens India was the sole selling agent 
for all the three companies to avoid 
any competition. 

One classic example of illusive com¬ 
petition between different arms of a 
multinational monopoly is the American 
corporation, Rank Organisation, Two 
Indian companies, viz. Bush India and 
Murphy India are affiliated to Rank 
Bush Murphy, a company of Rank 
Organisation. It is interesting to note 
that both the Indian affiliates produce 
almost the same range of products and 
one of them uses one part of the 
parent company's name, i e, Bush, as 
a trade name, while the other affiliate 
uses the other part, i e, Murphy. 
Murphy now controls 27 per cent of 
organised sector market of consumer 
electronics and Bush another 16 per 
cent, making Rank Organisation's 
combined hold over the market 43 per 
cent.*" 

Many more examples can be given 
showing failure of the MRTPA to take 
note of outside interconnections. An 
illustrative list has been provided in 
Annexurr. The length of the Annexure 
suggest that multinational monopolies 
are not a matter which can be ignored 
bv any anli-monoptdy legislation. It 
secnis that the problem of interconnec¬ 
tions of the companies through non¬ 
resident undertakings was never thought 
of by the formulators of the MRTPA.” 
Still, it is not difficult to accommodate 
most of these interconnections under 
even the existing definitions. But under 
the law. the issue of interconnection, 
is decided by the company itself, which 
would naturally try to register only the 
very explicit interconnections. 

VI 

Conclusions 

In the present paper, we have exa¬ 
mined the efficacy of the corporate 
regulatory mechanism with respect to 
foreign capital in India, with particular 
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Annexure ■ 

An Illustrative Account oe MNCs with More than One Awiliate in India | 

Multinational Corporation and Indian Affiliates 

Whether 

FERA 

19750 

Whether 
Registered 
under 
MRTPA 
as on 

3I.12.79(>) 

Sub- 

Section of 
MRTPA, If 
Any 

Inter¬ 

connection 

If Any— 
Name of 
GICU 

Remarl 

American Cynamid, USA 






1 Cynamid India 



a(ii) 

K Bhai L Bhai 


2 Colfax Labs 

— 

— 




American Home Products, USA 






1 Geoffrey Manners Ltd 

X 

_ 




2 John Wycih Brothers 

>' 

_ 




3 Wyeth Laboratories 

X 

— 




4 Wyeth India Ltd 

X 

— 




Bayer, AG, FRG 






1 Bayer India 

X 





2 Colour Cheni 

— 


a(iXii) 

Khatau 

Sec Note 

Boehringer Ingelheim, FRG 






1 Giturgia Bio-chemieals Ltd 


— 




2 SturdiaBio-chemicals 

X 

_ 




3 German Remedies Ltd. 






Hawker Siddley Croup Ltd, UK 






I Crompton Greaves Ltd 

— 

S' 

a(i)(ii) 

Thaper 

through 

2 Kirloskar Electric Co Ltd 

— 

X 

a(i)(ii) 

Kirloskar 

Crompio 

Oorif mctitl 






rai JviMslM 

Ltd 

Cahakries El Trefileries de Cossonary, SA, Swiiz, 






I Andhra Mechanical and Electrical Industries Ltd 

X 





2 Mysore Electrical Industries Ltd 


— 




Cadbury Schweppes Lid, UK 






I Kissan Products Ltd 



a(ii) 

United 


2 Cadbury India Ltd 

X 

— 


Brewers 



Chesebowugh Pond's fnc, USA 


1 Ponds India Ltd 

2 Indicarb Ltd 

y 

- 


1 

Ciba Geigy 5 , Swi (z 1 

1 Ciba of India Ltd 

y 

X 

a(i)(ii) 

ici M 

2 Suhrid Geigy Ltd 



a(ii) 

Sarabhai nowamaH 

mated wH 
Ambalal 1 

3 Suhrid Creigy Trading Ltd 

_ 

y 

a(ii) 

—do— SarabhaiB 

4 CibatuI Ltd 

— 

X 

a(ii) 

K Bhai L Bhai EnterpnsB 
-do-i 

Coals Paiofjs Ud^ UK ■ 

1 Madura Coals Ltd 

2 Needle Industries Ltd 

X 

X 

X 

a(i) 



Courlaulds Lid, UK 


1 Courtaulds (I) Pvt Ltd 

X 


_ 

through W 

2 Shalimar Paints Ltd 

X 



national W 
—a subsidit 
of Courtau) 

Daimler-Bcn:, FRG 





1 Tata Engineering & Locomotive Co — 

Ltd 

2 Bajaj Tempo Ltd — 

a(i) 




_ 




Dunlop Holdings Lid, UK 

1 Dunlop India Ltd s- 

a(iXii)/ 

Dunlop 

through Dunlop Ltd 


2 India Tyres Ltd — 

MiKii) 




3 India Tyres & Rubber Co (l)P Ltd 

4 Wheels India Ltd 

X a(ii)/b(ii) 

a(ii) 

Dunlop 

TVS 



British American Tobacco{BAT),VK 





1 rrcLtd 

X a(iXii)/ 

rrc 



2 Vaxir Sultan Tobacco Co Ltd 

b(i) 


through Wiggins Geape Ltd (subsidiary) 1 

3 Tribeni Tissues Ltd x 

— 


throu^ Molins Ltd (as associate) J 
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Molins India Ltd X 

Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Corporation Isle of Man Ltd n 

rolech Corporation USA 
Eimco-KCP Ltd ;; 

Eimco-Elecon Ltd — 

lerfl/ Electro Co, UK 
Associated Electric Industries 
(Services) Ltd — 

FF Chrestein & Co Ltd 
English Electric Co of India Ltd 
General Electric Co of India Ltd 
General Electric Co of India 
(Sports) Ltd — 

Genelec Ltd — 

Electric Lamp Manufacturers (India) 

(P) Ltd < 

Hind Lamps Ltd 

Indian Transformers Ltd — 

Avery India Ltd 
fetal Electric, USA 

Elpro International Ltd 
International General Electric Co 
(India) Ltd 

Mysore Lamp Works Ltd 
xo HoUii^s Ltd, UK 

Biological Evans Ltd, — 

Glaxo Labs India Ltd 
nt Lakes Carbon Corpon., USA 

Graphite India Ltd — 

India Carbon Ltd — 

\rJAllLld,VK 

Clive Street Nominees P Ltd 
Cox & Kings (India) Ltd 
Malcha Properties Ltd 
Keen & Nettlefolds, UK 
Mahindra Sintered Products 


. Simmonds Marshall Ltd 
R H Windsor (India) Ltd 

Shardlow India Ltd 
Guest Keen Williams Ltd 
Sankey Wheels Ltd 
GKW Overseas Trading Ltd 

cckst A G, FRG 
Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Ltd 

Roussel Pharmaceuticals 

Hoechst Dyes and Chemicals 
Polyolefins Ltd 
Colour Chem X^d 
British Paints Ltd 

Friedrich Uhde Gmbh 
(Uhde India Ltd) 
ad Industries Group Ltd, UK 
Eyre Smelting Pvt Ltd 
Goodlass Nerolac Paints Ltd 
Waldies Ltd 

lips, Holland 


Philips India (Peicco Electric) x 

Duphar Interfran Ltd 

Electric Lamp Manufacturer (India) 

Ltd X 

Hind Lamps Ltd x 

Polydor India Ltd x 

‘iifton Mothers Ltd, UK 

Hindustan Pilkington Glass Works x 


a(iXii) rrC taken over by ITC Ltd 


a(ii) V Ramkrishna 


a(ii) GEC 

a(ii) GEC 

a(i)(ii) GEC 

a(ii) GEC 

a(ii) GEC 

a(ii) Philips ) See Note 4 

a(ii) Bajaj ) 

a(ii) GEC 


X a(i) 


Mi) 

b(i) 


a(ii) 


Mahindra through Firth Cleveland Ltd (a subsidiary) 
& 

Mahindra 


—do— 


a(ii)/b(ii) thrrxtgh GKW Engineering & Const Ser¬ 

vices Ltd 

through GKW Forging Ltd 

a(iKii)/b(i) GKW 
a(ii)/b(i) GKW 
a(ii) GKW 


a(ii) United 

Breweries 
a(ii) United 

Breweries 
a(ii) Mafatlal 

a(iXii) —do— 

a(iKii) Khatau See Note 3 

a(ii) Mafatlal through British subsidiary Berger, Jenson & 

Nicholcan Ltd 
through Friedrich Uhde 
Gmbh (a subsidiary of Hoechst) 


h(i) 

\ 


a(iXii)/ 

Philips 


Mi) 



a(ii) 

Philips 

■] See Note 4 

a(ii) 

Bajaj 

>■ See Note 5 

J. 

a(ii) 

N A 

through Fibreglass}Ltd. 
(a subsidiary) 


(Continued) 
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2 Fibreglass Pilkington Ltd x — 

3 Somany Pilkington — a(ii) Somany 

Rank Bush Murphy Ltd, USA 

1 Murphy India Ltd — 

2 Bush India Ltd — 

Hoffman La Roche Switzerland 

1 Roche Products (India) Ltd '/ — 

2 Angle French Drug house (Eastern) Ltd ; — 

Sandoz AG, Switzerland 

1 Sandoz India Ltd — 

2 Wander Ltd - - 


Siemens AG, FRG 






1 Siemens India Ltd , 

y 


a(i) 



2 Cable Ckirporation of India 

— 

A 

a(ii) 

Khatau 


3 Bharat Bijiec Ltd 

— 

— 




4 Polydor India Ltd 


— 



Sec Note 5 

Spirax-Sarco Engineering Lid, UK 






1 Drayton Greaves Ltd 

> 


a(ii) 

Thaper 


2 Spi rax Marshall Ltd 


— 




Tube investmentsLld,XJK 






1 Aluminium Hindustan (P) Ltd 


_ 



through subsidiary. Vencsla Foils Ltd 

2 India Foils Ltd 


— 



nationalised 

3 Sen Ralcilh Ltd 

— 





4 TI&M Sales Ltd 



a(il) 

T1 


5 Tube Investment of India and its 






subsidiary/associates 



a(ii) 

TI 


Unicorn industries, UK 






1 Carborundum (Inivcrsal Ltd 

/ 


a(ii) 


Murugappa Chettiar 

2 L M Van Moppes Diamond Tools 






India Ltd 



a(ii) 


Simpscin 

Unilever Ltd, UK 






1 Cambell & Co (South India) Ltd 



a(ii) 

Hindustan 





Lever 


2 Hindustan Lever Ltd 

V' 


a(i)(ii) 

—do— 


3 Indcxport Ltd 

— 


a(ii) 

-dt>- 


4 Lintas Ltd 

_ 

— 




5 Lipton India Ltd 



a(ii) 

—do— 


6 Brindavan Properties 



a(ii) 

—do— 


7 Birds Eye Pood (1)P Ltd • 

— 

— 



Liquidated 

Union Carbide Corporation, USA 






1 Union Carbide India Ltd 



a(iXii)/b(i) 


through Bakelite Xylointe Ltd 

2 Bakclite Hylam Ltd 





through Amchem Products Inc 

3 Agromore Ltd 

— 

— 




Waiter Lambert Co, USA 






I Parke Davis Ltd 





through Parks Davis (a subsidiary of 

2 Warner Hindustan Ltd 


— 



Warner Lambert) 


Source; Compiled from Dun & Bradstrect (1978) various, Gray and Love ed (1975), Stopford ««/ed (1980), Indo-GermanChamhj 
of Commerce (1981), American Embassy in India (1978), Corporate Stuies, IIPA (1979). I 


Hotes 

1. (x) indicates that the undertaking had registered itself under the FERA, initially. It might have, however, diluted its foreign equ 
aiterwards. (—) indicates that the undertaking has never been registered under the FERA. 

2. (x) indicates that the undertaking is registered under the MRTP Act, as on 31.12.79. If the undertaking is registered under I 
MRTPA, the relevant sub^tion and interconnection, if any, arc .shown in the second last and third last columns, respective 

3. Colout-Chem Ltd has financial equity participation from two West German Firms, viz, Bayer AG, and Hoechst. AG. The tol 
German .share is 32.8 per cent. Indian in'erconnection is with Khataus but the company was representing to the Governnu 
that it is not a part of Khatau group. 

4. Electric Lamp Manufacturers (India) Pvt Ltd (ELMI) is a joint venture of 5 MNCs, v/r. General Electric Co Ltd, Associal 
Electrical Industries (Rugbv) Ltd., Crompton Parkinson Ltd, Associated Eiectricals (Woolwich) Ltd, and Midland Bank Exei 
tor & Trustee Co on behalf of Philips, Holland. Share of Philips is 35.35 per cent.The Technical management of ELMI te 
with Philips. All shareholders get share of output of ELMI in the proportion of their shareholding, for marketing. Recc« 
there was a move by the first four shareholders to transfer their shareholdine to PliliiK (India) in order to comply with the F0 
directive. Hind Lamps Ltd is a joint venture of ELMI and Bajaj Electricals Ltd. This company again is under technical conn 
of Philips. A sijptificaat proportion of the output (17. bb per cent) of Hind Lamps is also soid by Philips (India) Ltd under tb 
brand name. Till recently the Dutch Chairman and Managing Director of Philips (India) Ltd was also the chairman of ELI 
and was on the Board of Directors of Hind Lamps Ltd, Polydor of India Ltd and Duphar Interfran Ltd. See for details,! 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Commission (1975). 

5. Polytbr India Ltd is affiliated toPolygram Gmth which is a joint venture of Siemens AG and Iliilips, Holland. See Note 4 al 
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niphasis un the cIRcacy of the Indian 
iiti-monopoly legislation m regulating 
luliinational monopolies. It has been 
bserved that, in India, foreign con- 
iiilled enterprise has been defined very 
jniicly and hence its identification for 
iirposes of regulation becomes a difli- 
uli task. Tbe FERA definition is 
ibitrary and leaves a large part of 
iMt'ign controlled enterprise unidenti- 
leil. The licensing under the 1 (D&R) 
t follows the FERA definition and 
"jin suffers from the above limitation, 
hiis there is a need to define foreign 
nlerprise on the basis of control. 

The Indian anti-monopoly legislation. 
00 . applies only to a part of the multi- 
uPonal monopolies. We have illu- 
iMted with the help of a few examples 
li.ii many MNCs operate in the coun- 
u through more than one affiliate, 
bough these affiliates are intercon- 
rcted through the parent MNC and 
ire. therefore, non-competitive, the.v. 
i.ne avoided registration under the 
IRTPA as interconnected undertak- 
iigs. In the absence of even their 
ilentification, proper regulation of these 
iiiiltinalional monopolies becomes a 
liiimidable task. 


Notes 


IThc author is matiTul to S 
, KVsavaii and K S Chalapati Rao for 
i„iiil discussions, and to Stanlav A 
,,„hiuiek. Kamal Nayan habra and 
,.i,M,il Mitra aenoy for their com- 
i-'iits on an c.arlier draft. However, 
ate in no way re.sponsible for ain 
iii.iining error.s.l 
1 See Kidron (l!KI5h 
See Agarwal (1979). 

Niiinher of foreign collaltoratiom 
approved .sfiot up fuan 277 in 
1979 to .Ijn 111 1980. See Economic 
I fimei. Fetiruarv 9, 1982. 

|l See Cloya! (1981) for details, 

,'i This estimate is based on RBI: 
'Iduanees of Foreign Riancfies and 
Foieicn Controlled Rupee Com- 
I lunies’ published in various i.s.sues 

^ ol RBI Mletin. RBI however, 

has, discontinued the publieation 

ol this very important .source ol 
.Statistics. See Chandra (1977). 

I'i Snt OECD (1977) for many in- 

slanees. 


In this paper, the term MNC is 
used in it.v iisu,il sen.se, as an en¬ 
terprise which has diversified its 
activities across the national 
lioiintlaries but is centrally con¬ 
trolled. By Foreign Controlled 
Enterprise (FCF.) we refer to an 
.ilfiliale ol an MNC whicli may be 
Its branch, sidtsidiacy, or a com- 
liaiiy registered under the Foreign 
I'lxchange Regulation Act, or a 
company in which the parent 
MNC exercise control either 
through direct or indirect minority 
equity participation and/or through 


re.strictive clauses in the technical 
eollalKiration agreement,s. 

The term ■multinational monopoly’ 
is used tor an MNC which con¬ 
trols a wide range ol goods and 
services (or a laige volume ot 
produetive assets) or a substantial 
part of one produel line through 
one or raoie ol its alfiliates in the 
}io.st country and heiKXi enjoys 
economic power. This definition 
is compamlile to the one adoiited 
by the Monnpolv and Restiietivc 
Trade Practices Act. 1999, to reter 
to the local monopolies. 

8 Most of the theories ol loreigii 
direct inveslmeiit explain the 
Ithenomenon in terms' ol moiio- 
polistie advantages lield by the 
investing films. For an extensive 
review ol the theniies see Hood 
k Young (1979). 

9 See. loi instaiiec. Cohen (1975), 
Siihriijiniaiiiau and Pillai (1979). 

10 For a survey of national legisla¬ 
tions. relating to MNCs in differ¬ 
ent countries, .see: UNCTC (1978); 
also .see Canenhliiy (1981). 

11 I’or instance, in Jiilv 1972, a group 
ol Eminent Persons was appointed 
liv the FN Econo,uie and Social 
Council (IINESC) to study the 
role ol MNCs and their impact 
on the developing countries. 
According to the reenmmenriatioas 
of the Group, llie Commi.ssiou on 
Transnational Corporation (CTC) 
and the Ccntio for Transnational 
Cm noration (CTC) were establi.sh- 
ed by tbe UNESC in 197,5. The 

former has been .assigned to for- 
luiilale a code of conduct lor 
MNC, the host and home govern¬ 
ments. See CTC Reporter De- 
eiiriber 1976. 

n RBI Biil/etlu, Inly 1975. 

1.3 FERA and the Department of 
Cmnpany Affaiis lists include 
cooipanies in .seiviees sectors like 
shipping, .aiiiliiie, hanking, liaison 
offlee.s, eonsiiltancy firms, and 
non-profit organi.salions etc, wliieli 
aie not included in t)ie RBI ligurcs. 

14 See Chandhiiri (1979); lor a criti¬ 
que of FEBA, .see Ihid Canal 
(1978), Kumar (I9S0) ,and EPW 
edit; ‘Expansion tliiongh FERA’ 
Dceemher 3. 1977. 

15 Mini.ster ol Einanee in lesponse to 
Lok S.ahha (liiestinn No: .4921, 
dated September IS, 1981, 

19 Excluding a few eomp.inie,s where 
penmis.sinii under Seclion 29(2) (a) 
ol FER.A li;i.s been granted on 
‘noii-repatri;ifion’ ot c.apital ,and 
income basis Minister ol .State 
lov Fin.anee in response to a Rajya 
Siibha UtLstarred Question No: 

1394 dated May 5, 1981. 

It See Coyal (1980) cf; Ihio anil 

Hanganathnn (1980). 

18 Sengupta, N K, in a lecture de- 

liveied at the Institutt; ot Charter¬ 
ed Accountants, New Delhi, 

November 2.3, 1981. 

19 See India, Ministry of Law, Justice 
and Gnnpany Affairs (1978) p 2. 

20 See Kumar & Chenoy (1981), for 
details. 


21 Monopoly power refers to the 
ability to influeuee price and 
qiiantitv supplied by the company, 
III lact', all the three ea.sps which 
have .so lar been relerred to the 
MRTP Conmii.ssion tor iiive.stiga- 
tion into the monopollstie^ trade 
prartiees were of MNCs, viz, 
Colgat Palmolive (India), Cadbury 
Fiy (India), and Coca Cola Export 
Coiporatioii. See India, Minislry 
ol laivv, lustiee & Companj At- 
lairs (1978), p 202. 

22 For app)ie.i1>ilih' ol the MRTP 
Act to the loieigii eoinp,inies .see 
(kival (1979a). 

2:1 (kival (1979), UNCTAD (1978). 
Paianjape (1981), Khiirana (1981). 

24 See India. Ministix ol Law, lustiee 
6r Coiiipanx Affairs (1978) and 
also the leleieiiccs cited in the 
])ievioiis lootuote. 

25 Coxal (1979). 

29 Diitta & Lall (1970). 

27 UNCTAD (197S), 

28 If,id. 

29 I’aranjape (1981). 

'10 Economic Times, September 0 

1981. 

'll Biisines'? India. July 21. 1981 
p .39. 

32 India, Ministry of law. Justice & 
Company Affairs (1978), p 2.38. 

33 For a survey ol le.stiictive elaiises 
in foieign collalioration agree- 
uii'Uts see Reserve Rank of India 
(1974), 

34 UNCTAD (1978a), p 40. 

35 rrC’s Prospeelus, 1981, 

39 Some reflections of VIST's eonnee- 
lion with ITC can lie had trom 
the .soiirei' of management. Ae- 
roiding to A'ST’s 1979 Annual 
Report, out of 49 high income 
eiiiploxees (reeeiving mtiie Ilian 
Rs 39,000 per atmiiiii) iiieliiding 
.senior maiiageis etc, 18 weie with 
ITC earlier. 

37 UNCTAD (in7Sii). Table 9, pp 
31-,'12. 

38 Ciav and Love, eds. (197.5). 

:3q E.ioiiomic Times. August 29, 1981. 

40 linsim's.s India, hiiinarv 18-31, 

1982. 

41 For iM.stanee, the MIC Report 
wliieli lormed the basis of the 
MRTPA tides not have a nieiition 
ol this a,s])ect nor has the Report 
ol the Flint Ciniiniittee on the 
MRTP Rill. See Imlia. (kivern- 
nicul (1!E5) and India, Pailiainent 
(1909). 


When eorre.spoiiding with the 
Circiilation Department, .subscri¬ 
bers are retpifsled to mention 
the subscription numbers. 
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Was There Significant Migration to Eastern 
India during 1971-81? 

S Mukerji 


This piijicr uticwiils lo e.stiwilr tlw MI-SI (kaidul nrie of in-mi<’rn1ion uml out-nugratim m 
trell ns the vohimr of stirli migruium for sor)ie of the slates ami union territories in Eastern India 
a heir there has hern an on-going agitation against the presenre of 'foreign nationals’. 

The anahisis. based on total pnpnhilion counts for Ml and 19<S] (estinuites for Assam, where 
Census operations could not he held in I9SI). as well as the sample registration delta for estimating 
likehj birth and death latcs in the decade, shows that the growth of population in these regions can¬ 
not be enliirh/ explained in terms of natural growth unless one accepts an unusually high rate of 
birth and low rate of death for this region. The unaeoidable coneluskm. therefore, is that there has 
been some illegal migration into Eastern India during this decade. 


THE agitations in Assam, Manipur 
and some other stales and Union Ter¬ 
ritories in Eastern India on the ques¬ 
tion of influx of non-nationals in these 
regions has attracted serious attention 
in recent years. In this article an 
attempt has been made to estimate the 
11)71-81 decadal rate ol in. or out¬ 
migration, and also the volume of such 
migrants, for some of the .states in 
Ea.stern India. The analysis is based on 
the total population counts of 1971 
and 1981, it also utilises the Sample 
Registration data for estimating like¬ 
ly birth and death rates prevailing in 
the decade 1971-81. 

If the two vital rates, namely birth 
and death rates, arc known correctly, 
the migration rate can be ea.sily ob¬ 
tained from the relation: birth rate — 
death r.itc n net migration rate = 
decadal growth rah.' Fiom the 1971 
and 1981 census total population 
counts the 1971-81 annual geometric 
growth rate can be computed; so if 
birth and death rates are known, then 
net migration rate can be obtained 
from the equation given above. Un¬ 
fortunately, the lital rates available 
from Sample Registration Scheme 
(SRS) are apparently not very reliable. 
For example, in Manipur, the annual 
geometric growth rate in 1971-78 was 
29.‘tl per 101)0 population; and the 
average birth and death rales during 
the same period were 28.T) and 7.,'1 
per 1,000 population. If the two vital 
r.iies are assumed to be correct and 
hold for the entire 1971-81 period, 
net in-migration rate to Manipur 
was 8.18 per 1,000. In other words, 
out ol l.d 14,000 persons enumerated 
in 1981 as many as 1,05,081 were 
migrants and came in the period 1971- 
81. The number 1.05,081 by itself is 
noi alarming; for example, in Cireater 
Hombay, between 1961-71, about 1.1 
million persons weie in-migrani.s. Hut 
the rate 8.38 per 1,000 seems to be 
on the higher side. Further, in a place 


like Manipur the economy may not 
h.ive the capacity to absorbe 10,508 
new persons per year. The problem be¬ 
comes more acute if the new entrants 
corner the available jobs or grab the 
land due to better educational attain- 
iniiil.s and linaneial lesoiircx's compared 
with the local inhabitants. 

l.et us take a closer look at the two 
sital rates from SRS, namely, the 
l')7l-78 average birth and death rates 
ol 28.15 and 7.5, which has been as¬ 
sumed to hold for the entire decade. 
For the same period 1971-78 SRS data 
gives average birth and death rates for 
Kerala ;us 28.0175 and 8.1875. Thus, 
the estimated Manipur birth rate was 
marginally above Kerala birth rate, 
and death rate in Manipur was lower 
than that in Kerala. Kerala is supposed 
to be the best state from the demo¬ 
grapher's point of view, because it has 
the lowest birth and death rates in 
India, So apparently the two rates for 
Manipur are not reliable; provided we 
assume that SRS estimates for Kerala 
are correct. Even if there was error 
in Kerala SRS rates, the Manipur rates 
do not bccomei acceptable. But in rea¬ 
lity one of the following could have 
happened; (1) the hiilh rate in Mani¬ 
pur was more than 28.15 and the death 
rate was higher than that in Kerala; or 
(2) both birth and death rates were 
high and in-migration rate was also 
high such that the observed 1971-81 
growth could be accounted for. After 
.i"e disliiliiilion .Hid place of birth and 
diii.ilion ol residence data are made 
available, perhaps we may be on more 
firm ground to either accept or reject 
one of the two possibilities stated 
above.'' It may be noted here that the 
above alternatives need not be the 
only way to explain the observed 
1971-81 growth in Manipur. There can 
be several other combinations of 
birth, death and migration rates which 
can account for the observed growth. 
In the present approach we asaume 


that situation (1) was true for al 
states and Union territories in Easter 
India, with appropriate changes due t 
different state level birth and deal! 
rates as reported in SRS, We shall ge 
the most conservative estimates of tt 
vised birth and death rates. The guii 
ing force will bo the observed inter 
ccii.sal growth rate. 

EsriMMkD Birth, Duxtii and 
Migration Rates 

Migration analyses in India am 
other developing countries are usuallj 
based on age distributions and son* 
assumed pattern of mortality. For dt 
taiis one may see Manual No 6 pub 
lished by the Population Division o! 
United Nations. The approach adoptei 
here is radically different from thi 
conventional approaches. The salicul 
points are described below: 

(1) It has been as.sumed that inter 
censal birth rate is directly proper 
lional to the observed populatioi 
growth rate. In other words, [X = K 
r.... (1)1 is the birth rate, r is thi 

growth rate and K, is a constant ol 
proportionality. There is a tremendeoi 
amount ol simplification assumed heit 
In fact, birth rate depends on aji 
paltcrn, marriage pattern and a hovi o 
other socio-economic and cultural fac 
tors. But as we ate talking of inter 
censal birth rate, the assumption m 
equation (1) is perhaps not unwarani- 
ed. 

(2) Death rate is assumed to t> 
inversely proportional to inter-eem.sJ 

growth rate; or, [Yr = K, . ill 

where Y is the inter-censal death rate 
r has the same meaning as in 11 
and Kj is another constant of pro 
purtionality. This assumption is again i 
simplification. However, there is sonii 
sense in assuming that in the absenci 
of low fertility and high out-mign 
tion, slow growth of population shouli 
be associated with high mortalib 
Conversely, high growdi rate ahoiili 
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I'^BLE 1: SKUKrTEB EsTOUTES OF VlTAL HatES 'AND Numbeh of Miobants 



Birth 

Death 

Mlgra- 

Mid 

No of 

Migrants as 


Rate 

Rate 

tioa 

population 

migrants 

percentage 




Rato 

1971-78 


of 1981 







population 


37.403 

16.069 

9.946 

17,264,000 

1,717,077 

8.63 

SRS 

33.100 

15.850 

14.03 


2,422,139 

12.17 

lihar 

33.328 

12.690 

1.042 

63,(188,000 

657,377 

0.94 

SRS 

31.22 

14.52 

4.98 


3,141,782 

4.50 

^.inipur 

31.772 

7.619 

5.277 

1,254,000 

66,174 

4.61 

SRS 

28.350 

7.300 

8.38 


105,085 

7.33 

Jiissa 

34.045 

16.381 

0.686 

24,109,000 

165,388 

0.63 

SRS 

33,588 

16.713 

1.275 


307,390 

1.17 

Iiipura 

34.782 

11.527 

5.205 

1,808,000 

94,106 

4.57 

SRS 

31.800 

11.600 

8.26 


149,341 

7.25 

W, Bengal 

31,174 

11.057 

0.773 

49,399,000 

381,854 

0.70 

SRS 

29.82 

12.12 

3.19 


1,575,828 

2.89 

•Host of India 

35.973 

14.748 

0.893 

448,761,000 

4,007,454 

0.81 

SRS 

35.067 

15.204 

2.255 


10,118,261 

2.03 

•All India 

33.258 

14.319 

1.17 

605,685,000 

7,086,515 

1.06 

SRS 

34.100 

14.933 

2.942 


17,819,252 

2.65 

All areas ate 

not included. 





1 7 viu.L 2: IjMrrs Fon 

Bih'iu 

AND Dea 

111 Ilxll.S III 

•iXl’I.AIN ClIOW-lH OF 

1 I’oi'LII.ATION IN EasiFRN InDIA IN 

1971-Sl -III Na’itoai, Uahscs 



Limits for 

birth rate 

Limits for death rate 



Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower 

Assam 


47.13 

33.1 

15.85 

1.82 

llihar 


36.20 

31.22 

14.52 

9.54 

M.inipur 


36.73 

28.35 

7.3 

■ 1,08 

iliissa 


34.86 

33.59 

16.71 

15.44 

flip lira 


40.06 

31.80 

11.60 

3.34 

West Bengal 


33.01 

29.82 

12.12 

8.93 


‘ associated with low mortality. 

(1| Net migration is assumed to be 
icctly proportional to the difference 
:iwccn the observed giowth rate and 
itiiial growth rattV or, [Z = K 

- (K,r —’Kj) ]. ( 3 )] where, 

r 

- the net migration rate and K, is 
t another constant of proportionality, 
luatioii (3) should cause no objection. 

lact, here can be taken as 1 
'ihrut any problem. In equations (1), 
) anj (3) the important guiding fac- 
fs is the inter-ceiisal annual growth 
'V tr). 


Substitution (1), (2) and (3) in the 
ilance equation r - X - - V -I Z we 
I'c the relationship between Kj, 

III r as follows; 



(4)1 


net migration is zero, equation (4) 
h yield after a few iterations eon- 
"'t values of K[ and K^, and hence 
"'8 (1) and (2) the birth and death 


I 

III 


can be obtained.' In tlie case 
net migration is not zero we 
have the following from (4) in 


table Kj, stage: 


hirth rate = KjC 

death rate ± migration rate = KJt 
hirth rate t migration rate = K|r 
death rate = K,/r 

I’hnig again the approach used 


in (4). from (a) and (hi, we shall gel 
two values for each birth, death and 
migiation rate. Final .set of birth rates 
for the states is obtained by combin¬ 
ing the two birth rates such that 
weighted average of state level birth 
ratc.s equals the all-India birth rale. 
Simil.irly, the two death lalcs are 
combined such that weighted average 
stale level rates equal the national 
death rale. Then net migration rate 
is obtained fiom the b.ilanee equa¬ 
tion. The melhi'd of iteration is 
illustrated in the Appendix. 

Table 1 shows the istimated vital 
rates and estimated number of mig¬ 
rants as well as the SRS rates. 

From Table 1, it can be seen that 
for the 19 States and Union Territories 
considered here pooled SRS birth and 
death lates were .'34.1 and 14.9:33 re.s- 
pectively. Corresponding revised esti¬ 
mates were 33.258 and 14.319. Thus, 
the revision increased inter-censal 
birth rats by about 1,158 points and 
reduced the death rate by 0.614 points 
compared to SRS rates. The upward 
revision of birth rate and downward 
revision of death rate seems to hold 
for each state except A,ssam and 
Manipur where revised death rates are 
marginally higher; the result will be 
an increase in natural growth rate 
and hence .i reduction in net in-migra¬ 
tion rate. 


None of the states or union territo¬ 
ries in Eastern India shows a really 
high net in-migration. Assam, which 
shows the highest in-migration rate, 
received 1,717,077 persons in the 
10-year period 1971-81. Even if we 
accept SRS rates the estimated number 
ol in-migrats would be 2,422,139 and 
such persons accouni for less than 10 
per cent of A.ssam's population in 
1981. When the actual census returns 
for Assam becomes available, this 
inference is not likely to be gro.ssly 
violated. Here we can get some indi¬ 
cations Irom Manipur data. Manipur 
had the next highest in-migration 
rate 8.38 per 1,000 persons com- 
paied to 14.03 per 1,000 persons in 
As.sam based oii SRS rates or 5.277 
persons per 1,000 population compared 
to 9.946 persons per 1,000 population 
on the basis of revised rates. In 
Manipur, the migrants constituted 
between 5 to 7 per cent of the 1981 
enumerated population. Assam cer¬ 
tainly received more migrants between 
1971-81 compared to other states in 
Eastern India; the likely figure appears 
to be between 1.7 and 2,4 million in 
the 10 year period. This figure, 
compared to Assam's resident popu- 
i.ition. may not lie laigc but tor a 
stale like Assam it can create serious 
economic problems. 

The point which is more important 
IS that these migrants arc not from 
the other states in India. From Table 
1, it can be seen that Eastern India 
as a whole received at least 3,081,976 
persons in the 10 year period 1971-81. 
In the same period rest of India 
received at least 4,007,454 persons; 
And India as a whole icceived about 
7.09 milion persons. Though states 
like Kewla, Tamil Nadu, Haryana, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, etc lost popu¬ 
lation through out-migration, the net 
migiation as a whole shows a positive 
value. If internal migration was the 
only cause net in-migration to Eastern 
India should have equalled net out¬ 
migration from the other states in 
India. That has not happened; so 
one has to accept that there was 
illegal migration U> India and in East¬ 
ern India alone between 3.1 to 7.7 
million persons entered illegally bet¬ 
ween 1971-81. There arc indications 
tlul 111 VVe.steui India states like 
Raiasthan and Jammu & Kashmir are 
likely to face moderate to heavy in- 
migration problems in the coming 
years. 

If we want to explain the observed 
1971-81 growth of India's popul.ition 
through natural growth only, we have 
to accept a birth rate ol more than 
33.26 per 1,000 population for the 
decade 1971-81. Birth rate more than 
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J5.2< or death rate lower 14.9 
are not impossible but do not seem 
to be reasonable on the basis what 
SRS reports and a rather conservative 
approach Uii rcvi.sini; the SltS lalo.s. 
Table 2 shows the tangc between 
which birth death rates should lie in 
■ order that entire 1971-81 growth in 
Eastern Region can be explained by 
naturail growth. These limits are 
based on SRS vital rates. 

From Table 2, it appears th.it except 
for Assam, Tripura and perhaps Mani¬ 
pur, the upper limits of birth rates 
are not too high, but ranges for 
death rates ,ire not acceptable, except 
lor Orissa. In particular, the negative 
death rate lor Manipur and the un¬ 
usually lower limils toi death 
rates for Assam, Bihar and Tripura 
appear dubious. A combination of the 
birth and death rates within the ranges 
shown in Table 2, with a little assist¬ 
ance in the shape ol small in-migration 
can I'xplain the observed inter-censal 
growth, but it can also be an exercise 
in self-deception. What has been 
attempted here is moderate revision of 
SRS rates based on equation (4), which 
is actually an identity; and the con¬ 
clusion is unavoidable that there was 
some illegal migration to Eastern India 
in 1971-81. 

Appendix 

The intention of this paper here is 
not to add fuel to the current agita¬ 
tion; we shall know more when migra¬ 
tion Tables for 1981 census are made 
available or when the slate and country 
level age distributions are published. 
The quick estimates provided here 
should be viewed only as indicators. 

For tho.se interested in the compu¬ 
tational procedure for deriving stable 
values for K, and K,„ wc give below 
the derivation for "Rest ol India". 
The relationship between K, and K„ 
was given in equation (4) as 



For "Rest of India" ihe esiim.ilcd SRS 
biilh, death ratis wue TnOtwl and 
15.2040 respectively. 1971-81 inter- 
censal annual geometric growth rate 
was 22.118, All these rates are per 
1,000 population. We take trial values 
as; 

K, = 35.0671/22.118 = 1,585 (1) 

Kj = 15.204 X 22.118 336.282 (2) 
These trial values come becau.se we 
have assumed that 

birth rate = K, (growth rate) and 

K, -1 

death rale = - —-- | 

growth rate J 


If we substitute the trial value of K, 

K, 

in K,-= 1 we get next 

value of Kj = 1.687. Similarly, if we 
put the trial value of K, in the equa¬ 
tion wc get next value of 

K., = 286.185, So the 1st revised 
Values lor and are taken as 
K, = (1.585 X 1.687)!i = 1.635, 
and 

K. = (.■).3G.282 X 286.185))! = 310.224 
Substituting these values of and Kj 
in the equation we again get a new 
set of K, and K,, the second revised 
K| and K, are' taken as geometric 
average of the first revised values and 
the newly computed values. After 
three such revisions wc get the two 
values ol K, and which remain 
stable and satisfy the equation 
K, 

K, - -- = 1. 

rn 

The values arcr Kj = 1.6)5 ... (3)1 
[ K, = 3)0.646... (4)J 

So we have now from (a), given 
e,trlier, the relationships: 

birth rate = 1.635 x 22.118 

= 36.163 and ... (5) 
Death rate — Migration rate = 
310.646/22.118 = 14.045 ... (6) 

The equation (6) can be written a.s 
DR — MR = 14.045, 
corresponding rcLition iii K’s will be 



ulu'ie K|' and K^' are tnii now con¬ 
stants of proportionality. Starting with 
tiial DR = 15.204 and trial MR = 
2.255 we have after 3 iteration stable 
K' as; 

K; = 1.118 and K; = 23.277 
Thus, the first set of revised birth, 
death and migration rates arc 
HR = 36.163, DR = 15.702 and 
MR = 1,657 . (7) 

Starting with (b), given earlier, and 
repeating the same set of operations 
we have another set of BR, DR and 
MR as 

BR = 34.536; DR = 14.045; and 
MR = 1.627 .. (8) 

From (7) and (8) the final birth and 
death rates arc taken as: 

BR = 36.163 a 4- 34.5)6 (1 - a) 

= 35.973 ... (8) 

DR = 15.702 b + 14.045 (1 - b) 

= 14.748 ... (10) 

In (9) and (10) a is taken as .882926, 
and b is taken as .424460, These 
values are derived on the assumption 
that weighted average birth and death 
rates from sub-regions of the country 
should equal national rate. 


Net nigtatioii nte is dien olstaigi 
from the relation 
MR = GR - BR + DR 
= 22.118 - 35.973 4- 14.7 
= 0.893 ... (1 

The values shown in Table 1 again 
"Rest of India” are taken from (| 
(10) and (11). 

The same procedure was adopted f 
the other .states in the Eastern Regu 
ol India. There was however m 
modification, if the estimated DR »; 
lower than Kerala rate it was rejectei 
For ready reference we give below H 
ranges for Kerala birth and deal 
rates also the weighted average rait 


Kerala 

BR 

DR W 

Uper limit 

29.766 

9.266 

Lower limit 

26.816 

6.153 

Average 



rate 

29.421 

7.474-4.3 


Thus Kerala showed a net out-migi 
tion in 1971-81. Estimated o 
migration was 1,026,396 persons 
this approach. Corresponding m 
migration from SRS rate was 549,) 
persons. So between 1971-1981 Ken 
lost between half a million to ci 
million persons through migraii; 
aJuiie. 

Notes 

[Flii'si' vie«,s and inlcrcncos in ll 
p.ipci aio those ot the author aliia 

Neither the Inteinalional Imshtiite li 
13)]Hilalioii Studies, nor the Minist 
ol Health and I'ainily Welfare, und 
whose adniinfstrative eontiol li 
Institute woiLs. is responsible ) 
thdii.J 

1 In this relation if the sign of i 
migration is positive then it i» 
cates in-migration. Similarly, 
negative sign indicates out-mis 
tioti. 

2 For As,sani actual census popd 
tion in 1981 is not yet known; 
the estimated population as s'’' 
by the Registrar Genera) of Indi 
has been used. 

3 It is difficult to accept the daiai 
place of birth or duration of res 
ence on their face value. With 
much talk on the identification 
non-residents going on a wro 
answer to the census questions 
quite possible. The 1981 age d 
tribution tnay be a better gni 
for the estimation of migrants. 

4 Natural growth rate is identii 
with birth rate — death rate. 

5 It should be noted here that i 
method will determine tk Is 
of birth and death rates whi 
will reproduce the obser* 
growth rate. Actual birtii ) 
death rates will be reached if 
least one of the starting birth 
death rate is correct. If i 
starting vital rates do not h 
large errors the final result ' 
also have little errors. In the ^ 
when starting vital rates I* 
large errors a modification 
necessary. 
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Presidential Stakes 

THE election of the President next month promises to develop into another 
battle of wits between the opposition and the Congress (It or, to be more 
precise, the Prime Minister. In the course of her electioneering against 
CPI(M)-led Left Front in West Bengal in the recent assembly elections thery ^ 
Indira Gandhi bad lashed out at the CPI(M) for trying to bring together aU ^ 
the opposition parties to get a President elected “who can oust me". Sub^^ 
sequently, however, she has been quieter about the alleged machinations of 
the opposition in regard to the presidential election. 

This week leaders of nine opposition parties have addressed a letter to 
the Prime Minister urging her to convene a joint meeting with representa¬ 
tives of the opposition so as to make possible the unanimous election of the 
new President, in ^ thus connection the opposition leaders have quoted the 
precedent of Sanjiva Reddy’s unanimous election as President in 1977 and 
M Hidayatullah’s a.s Vice-President in 1979, both when the Congressfl) was 
out of power at the Centre. It is interesting that even the CPI, which had 
hitherto fought shy of joining hands with the BJP, has decided to be part of 
the joint front of opposition parties on the question of the election of die 
President. Indira Gandhi has not yet formally reacted to the opposition's 
move, but indications are that she has little intention of consulting the 
opposition on the choice of the next President. Purely in terms of the Con- 
grcss(I)’s voting strength in the electoral college to elect the President, she 
ean expect to have her candidate dected. She has no need to rely on the 
opposition as a whole or on any of the opposition parties. 

The arguments for and against unanimous election of Sanjiva Reddy’s 
successor have been couched in impressivdy dispassionate constitutional 
terms, it has been argued that as the constitutional head of Slate, tho Pre¬ 
sident stands above party politics and that, therefore, it is only appropriate 
that he should be the unanimous choice of all the major parties and not of 
just one of them, even if it happens to be the ruling parly at the Centre 
and in most of the states. It has been contended from the other side that as 
the constitutional head of State the President has no executive powers, all of 
which aye vested in the council of ministers headed by the Prime Minister. 

In the interest of harmonious functioning, therefore, the President should 
enjoy the total cotifidence of the Prime Minister which, it is suggested, is 
best ensured by the former being the choice of the party in power. 

The polite arguments about constitutional propriety and precedent depict 
the country’s political system in an altogether more respectable light than it 
deserves to be depicted. For the realpolitik sought to be packaged by these 
niceties is made up of the wide-spread factionalism and discontent within the 
Congressll) at various levels and the Opportunity that the opposition per-, 
ceives of exploiting these to discomfit the ruling party in thci presidential 
election, in relation to that objective, the oppesition leaders' call to the Prime 
Minister to take the opposition into confidence in the selection of the next 
President is a rather weak salvo. The Prime Minister should be able to easily 
side-step it by simply ignoring the opposition leaders’ letter, indeed the letter 
itseif appears to have been a cover-up for the opposition parties’ lailure to 
agree among l^iemsclves on a common presidential candidate. For what 
could rally disconcert Indira Gandhi at this stage is if the opposition parties 
were able to pick a credible candidate who could be expected to gain the 
overt or covert support of disaffected elements in the Congressll). 

No such prospect is, however, in; sight. Had the opposition been able to 
sponsor, say, Sanjiva Reddy for a second term, there might conceivably have 
been some fireworks. But apparently not ail the nine parties which addressed 
this week’s joint letter to the Prime Minister are equally enthusiastic about 
him and, in any case, Sanjiva Reddy himself has now declared, no doubt 
after a shrewd assessment of his prospects of re-election, that he is not inter¬ 
ested in a second term. Apart from the failure of the opposition parties to 
agree among themselves, there is another factor to be considered as weU. 

This is that while there Ls no dearth of dissidence and factionalism at all 
levels in the Congressfl), there is little evidence that the dissidents and the 
discontented factions as yet see it as being in their interest to disturb Indira 
Gandhi as Prime Minister and leader of the party. Realistically, therefore, 
the opposition parties, even with the help of H N Bahuguna’s undoubted 
skills and talents, cannot perhaps entertain ambitions of repeating Indira 
Gandhi’s coop of 1969 when, though the Prime Minister, she brought about 
^ the defeat of the official Congress party candidate for the presidentship. 
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Indo-Pakistan Relations 


PMce Offantiv* 


INDIRA GANDHI'S decision lo des¬ 
patch a special envo\ to Pakistan with 
a message from her to President '.'ia 
was an important diplomatic initiative. 
The move has to be judged against 
the background of the government of 
India's earlier decision to postpone the 
next round of Indo-Pak talks as an 
expression of its displeasure at the 
raising of the Kashmir issue in the UN 
by Pakistan. Through her special 
message to President Zia, Indira Gandhi 
has indicated her government’s readi¬ 
ness to reactivate the talks between 
the two countries. She has perhaps 
done something more. When the then, 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan had 
visited India in January, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had proposed the est¬ 
ablishment of a joint commission to 
work towards closer co-operation bet- 
vkeen the two countries in areas like 
trade, travel, etc. While Pakistan did 
not reject the proposal, it did imply 
that this was a rather tardy response 
from India to its own proposal of a 
no-war pact. To remove this impres¬ 
sion, it would appear, Indira Gandhi 
has, in her letter to Zia, put forward 
the idea of a treaty of peace and 
friendship between the two countries. 

There have been other indications 
as well of the importance which the 
government of India currently attaches 
to not appearing lo be dragging its 
feet on improving relations with Pakis¬ 
tan. Even in the course of diplomatic 
contacts with third parties - such as 
during the Prime Minister's visit to 
Saudi Arabia and PLO chief Yasser 
Arafat's recent trip to India — India 
has made it a point to reiterate public¬ 
ly its desire to strengthen relations 
with Pakistan. 

There has been, it would appear, 
some subtle change in the respective 
positions of India and Pakistan in re¬ 
gard to efforts lor better relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. In contrast, 
to the Government ot India’s attitude 
noted above, Pakistan chose at the 
beginning ol April to declare that 
Gilgit, Hunza and Skardu areas were 
not part of Kashmir, and therefore 
were not covered bv the dispute over 
Kashmir. It also chose to reiterate 
quite gratuitously that ‘Azad Kashmir' 
was an integral part of Pakistan and 
did not constitute 'disputed territory'. 
While all this may be no more than 
a restatement ot Pakistan's hackneyed 
positions, it is nevertheless interesting 
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that Pakistan should have decided to 
rake up these issues publicly at a time 
when this could well have further 
delayed the resumption of the inter¬ 
rupted talks between the two coun¬ 
tries. By sending her letter to Zia, 
Indira GandJti has demonstrated that 
the Government of India does ntg 
want to let this happen just now. 

The factors- behind India’s current 
placatory attitude to Pakistan have 
been referred to in these columns 
(“India-Pakistan Relations: More 
Elbow-Room’’, ♦ February 6). India is 
obviously keen to reassure Western 
aid-donors end the oil rich Gulf States 
of its non-hostile intentions towards 
Pakistan. The Western countries’ and 
the Gulf States’ stake in lessening ten¬ 
sion between India and Paljiistan has 
increased with the latest Iraqi reverses 
in its war with Iran. The present 
Indian posture on Indo-Pakistan talks 
should, therefore, go down well with 
I be West. 

Maharashtra 

An Aornnniant at Stake 

A Correspondent Writes: 

THE public coming together of Va.sant- 
rao Patil and Y B Chavan on the 
occasion of the inauguration of a co¬ 
operative society in Sangli district on 
May 24 has attracted wide attention in 
Maharashtra. It has also already given 
rise to a great deal of political spi-cu- 
lation. With more than n touch of 
melodrama, the two once-pniminent 
leaders of the Manitha community 
declared that they had made a grave 
mistake in fighting each other all these 
years and promised 'the people of 
Maharashtra' that they were putting 
an end to their leud for good. 

There may be more than one way 
of looking at this development. One 
is to see it as strengthening the fon- 
gresstl) in Maharashtra, especially 
against the CongressfS) which, under the 
leadership of Sharad Power, another 
leader from the Maratha community 
and for long a protege of Y 1? 
Chavan, currently enjoys conside¬ 
rable support among the politically 
and economically powerful Marathas, 
Another is to see it as marking the 
breakdown of the strategy adopted by 
Indira Gandhi to bring the Congresstl) 
in Maharashtra under her personal 
control. Towards this end she had 
instaDed A R Antulay as chief minister 
alter the 198(1 election. Vasantrao 
Patil was removed to New Delhi to 
be one of the party's many so-called 


general secretaries. Y B Chavan i 
out of the party and even after 
subsequent 'return home’ remaii 
effectively side-lined. Though Vasa 
rao Patil’s wife, ShaBnitai, was 
member of Antulay’s cabin«, | 
'■Prime Minister did not lift a In 
finger to save her from systema 
denigration by Antulay till she « 
finally sacked. 

This arrangement was upset 
Antulay’s forced resignation after i 
celebrated Bombay High Court iui 
ment in the cement allotment ca 
What was worse from Indira Gandh 
point of view was Antulay's incrci 
ingly open defiance of the new sti 
chief minister, hand-picked by her. 
weak chief minister without a po 
trcal base in the slate faced with t 
hostility of the still-powerful AntuI 
prinided the opportunity for Y 
Chavan and Vasantrao Patil to trj 
regroup the Marathas in the ,stt 
Congresstl) and in the proci 
rehabilitate themselves politically, li 
month’s ('motional reunion in Saii| 
was the culmination of this procett 

Of course, both Chavan and Pai 
look care to pay the customary obci 
ance lo Indira Gandhi. They also di 
clared ihat thi-ir coming together di 
not pose any dangei to anybody an 
dismissed as ’baseless’ the lears i 
some people of the formation ot 
Maratha lobby in the state C« 
gressti). 

The question is. will Indira Gandl 
be reassured? 

Manipur 

Low Credibility 

THE leeent discovery of some dynamiti 
sticks ill the Palika Bazar in Dell# 
and the link that the authorities el.iii 
to have estableshed between these s' 
(-ailed 'iHimlis' and the People’s Libera 
tion Army (PLA) in Manipur, have .J 
the appearance of something listij 
being cooked np by the official age” 
eies III charge ol political and militaP 
containment of insurgency in Manipur 
The incident has taken place in ll* 
wake of an olivious decline in insurgeirl 
activities, following the killing ot H 
top PLA men, including Kunjabeto 
Singh, the PLA chief, near Impha! '< 
April 13 —- the latest in a series « 
incidents involving the kiss by arre.'' 
defection or death of many of Pl-V 
top-ranking leaders. 

Yet, if one were to go by the offieb 
version, the PLA has become active i< 
DclhL It should be noted that the PL' 

, , .as ''' , ,.r' , i 
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ilwa>s proclaimed that it is not a 
:,nent coniined to Manipur alone 
jj not some fomi of a political/ 
iry expression of the so-called 
L'i revivalism against ‘outsiders', 
ur, its operations till now have 
n a level of sophistication in plan- 
iuid execution recognised grudg- 
evc-n liy the army authorities, 
the 'device' found in Delhi, despite 
he drama created over it, appears 
ave lieen an especially crude device 
eoiivenicnt identification marks 
l)l(d all over on chit's ol paprrr 
h Mould have (anyway been 
lored had the device exploded. II 
nl the PLA wanted to make a 
me’ ill the capital, pediaps in 
i,ilioii lor the arrest and killing ol 
of its top leadere in recent 
Ills, and uith a view to tellingly 
lining New Dellii that insurgency 
not dead in Manipur, it would 
i) have made a more cllieienl joh 

111 I Ilia the I’LA pl.inted the bomb 
)ilhi or whether it was just part 
he goveninicnt's own propaganda 
to di.seredit the PLA. what should 
ilisliirliiiig to the governiiieiit is 
the goveniitieni'.s explanation ol 

iiieideiit has been reeeived with 
iiimd seeptiei.sm everywhiae. Tliis 
ol the goveniment's 'ercdibility Ls 
more serious aspeet ol the hieident. 

kistan 


Dwing Opposition 

d’mi repression, the opposition to 
iiilent Zia’s martial law regime 
'.ikislaii has survived. The broad 
t ol political parties called the 
iinent for Hestoration of Deino- 
' I MUD) has actually grown with 
more parties joining it. Its iiidivi- 
lonstitueiiLs have staged deiiious- 
ion; and dclied martial law. Even 
National Democratic Party of 
I' Khan, which had in 1977 sup- 
I'd the military takeover, has or- 
'■'ed protest demonstrations in the 
lad province, However, more worri- 
'' lor the mflitary rulers is the 
"Mliuii ol the religious-political 
“ s .such as Jamiat Ulema-e-Pakistan 
I’) and ]amaat-i-Islani (JUl). The.se 
“'.s had once supported the regime, 
during the last year one alter 
IIkt they have joined the opposition, 
lie main reason for these parties' 
"mg dissatisfaction wift the regime 
lieen the denial of any role to llietii 
die government The regime even 


lojected the JUP's proposal tor a con- 
leience of political parties and the 
military authorities with a view to dis¬ 
cussing the holding of general elections. 

The JUP has been organising ‘re¬ 
ligious' functions under the auspices ol 
the World Islamic Mission whore its 
leaders have been criticising the regime 
mill have even culled upon the army to 
letiun to the barracks and restore 
democracy in the country. The JUl 
launched its attack on the regime by 
oiganising coimncinorativc meetings for 
lU deceased leader. Multi Mehmud. To 
tl’e.se iiif’fting,s it invited other parties 
such as the National Awanii Party 
(NAP) and the Pakistan National Party 
(I NI’). The jUPs youth wing, Islam 
Jamaite lulaba (IJT), has been protest¬ 
ing against the arrests of its leaders in 
laiioiis parts ol Pakistan. Some ol these 
lirote.sts have led to violent clashes. 
Dll' 1,1 T had been earlier awd by the 
maitial hi'v regime to terrorise students 
oliposed to it. The regime had then 
piovided pioteclion and resources to 
till- UT. 

Among others who have turned against 
llie legime arc the.two (actions ol the 
Miisliiii League. The laction led by 
kliuaja Khaimiclin joined MUD iu 
Maieli, The other iaction led by Pir 
lagiiro, which continued to he close to 
tile regime, turned against it recently 
altcf the (liscteuie ot Zia’s intention 
lo provide a perniaueut role lor the 
.inn; in any iiiturc eonstitiitionai set-up. 

I’rcsident Zia had on May 6 pro- 
I lised to announce a iic« political 
,M t-iip liy July 5. In this, set-up, it is 
noil’ known, Zia intends to cnstirc a 
luiistitut'onal lole lor the aniiy; the 
iiiuiiigcment would also provide for 
iion-jiart; hawd election.; and would 
l.iv down special iiiialiiicalions foi 


candidates in the elections. These pro¬ 
posals arc a thinly-disguised attempt to 
legitimise military rule in Pakistan.. 
Piedictably, the JUl, NDP, Muslim 
League (Pagaro group) and MRD 
opposed the pioposals. 

There are also signs oi dissidence 
among the army's top brass. Lt-Gen 
Cfaisti, one-time confidant of Zia and 
second ill importance only to Zia till 
1979, has condemned the military 
nilers. He had been forced to retire 
bom the army and had then opted to 
lesign Iroiii the cabinet as well, stating 
llial since he was no longer in the arniy 
tliere was no point in his continuing as 
a minister, .Several other senior officers 
too have been compelled to resign from 
the amiy, in an attempt to remove 
tlwsc who could pose some tlireat to 
Z.ii. In the Just four years, it is estimat¬ 
ed, 21 senior oDicers have been made 
to rc.sign in this manner. In tlie pro¬ 
cess splits have appeared in the top 
a'nil leadership. This, together with 
111 " opposition ol the religious parties, 
loiistituWs a serious threat to the 
legiiiie. 

Hie legiiiie's .grins mg sense ol in- 
.seciiiils is rellecteil in the, tightening 
lit martial law. In the last .six months 
iic.ii Is 4 000 people have been arrested. 
Aiiuiesly International has estimated 
that tile total mmilier ol political 
piisoneis ill Paki.stan at the end of last 
seal were 10.000. All the restrictions 
on political activity, trade union work, 
and fieedom ol the pruss, and the 
threat ol siiiiimaiy arrest and priisccii- 
lion, ol eoiiise. tonliiiue. Zia ss'as able 
lor simie time to capitalise on his claiui 
lo eieatiiig an Islamic set-up, but svitli 
till’ ridigioii; parties now denoiinciilg 
the regiiiie as aiiti-lslainie, this claim 
cannot lie sustained any longer. 
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BUSINESS 


Tax-Prodded Expansion 


THE govenunent should perhaps be 
congratulating itself that its iisal poli¬ 
cies are achieving at least one ol the 
objectives it has had in mind. The tax 
incentives extended to the corporate 
sector to promote investment and fixed 
asset formation aie apparently having 
the desired effect, in iaet the question 
to ask may be whether company 
managements do not laimch into invest¬ 
ment programme.s largely because ol 
the tax saving that uonid result and 
which would be lost il these pto- 
grammes were not undertaken. Such a 
situation is obviously not one must 
likely to make lor careful planning ol 
investments or the right decisions on 
such matters as choice of technology, etc. 

The latest in the ICICI’s annual 
studies of the financial perlormance ol 
companies to which il has extended 
financial assistance brings out that 
gross fixed asset bmiiatiun by the 417 
companies in the sample lose impres¬ 
sively by 15.4 jH'i cent ill 1980-81 
compared to growth rates ol 10 to If 
per cent in the preceding three years. < 
There was also a rise of 12.2 per cent 
in retained profits, which by itself is 
not overly impressive. What makes it 
notable is that it was achieved despite 
a relatively small rise of 8.3 per cent 
in profit before tax. However, since the 
provision for taxation was only 4.4 per 
cent higher, profit after tax rose by 
11.3 per cent. In absolute amounts, 
compared to the rise of Ks 69.64 crore 
in profit before tax, the inacase in 
provision for taxation was no more 
than Hs 16.03 crore. Tax provision as 
per cent ol profit lietore tax as a result 
declined to 41.7 in 1980-81 from 43.4 in 
1979-80. In fact, the figure has declined 
steadily fiom 53.8 per cent in 1976-77. 

In other words, eoiiipanies have lieen 
able to bring cbmi the effective rate 
of tax steeply by taking advantage ol 
the various fiscal incentives provided 
by the government. The rise in gross 
fired asset formation has to be seen 
within this context. 

The ICICI study piescnts figures lor 
capacity iitilisatiou in ie.spect of 281 
of the 417 companies in •the sample. 
The median value of capacity utilisa¬ 
tion ratio of these eoinpanics is seen to 
have declined Irom 71.7 per cent in 
1979-80, to 67.6 per cent in 1980-81. 

In of manv cnmpanie.s and 

iiiduj||y groups the decline in capacity 
utAttatioa is found to be partly at least 
'J 


attributable to expansion of capacity. 
Of course, no judgment can be made 
on the merits of the expansion of capa¬ 
city undertaken on the basis of these 
data, but doubts persist. For instance 
installed capacity of the four major 
companies in the automobiles and auto¬ 
mobile aneillaries industry group in¬ 
creased by 30 to 70 per cent in 
1980-81. However, in recent inontlm 
the industry has been compelled by 
lack of demand to effect substantial 
cuts in production. 

The ICICI study also brings out a 
.'igniticant change in the corporate 
sector’s sources of funds. ’There was a 
sharp rise in funds raised by way ol 
debentuics (Ks 96 crore in 1980-81 
compared to Ks 32 crore in 1979-80) 
and unsecured loans and deposits 
(Hs 207 crore in 1980-81 txmipared to 
Its 4-1 crore in 1979-80). While long- 
lemi 'borrowing Icom the financial 
institutions, which had increased by 
Ks 131 crore in 1979-80, rose lurfhcr 
by Rs 160 crore in 1980-81, the com¬ 
panies’ borrowing tioni commercial 
hanks for working capital rase by only 
Ks 60 crore or 3.7 per cent in 1980-81. 
'flic trend in favour of reliance on 
debentures and deposits, by the larger 
companies e.qiecially, has been streng-' 
thened since 1980-81. ’The shift from 
hank finance to debentures and deposits 
has been occasioned partly by the 
credit squeeze, but partly also by the 
relatively high cost of bank funds, so 
that those who can raise funds other¬ 
wise and at lower cost have been doing 
.so. ’This is accentuating the anomalous 
situation with regard to the burden oi 
interest as between large companies 
and small ones. Thus, according to the 
ICIQ study, whereas interest cost W'as 
14 per cent ol value added in 1980-81 
lor large companies with gross fixed 
asicts of Rs 10 crore and more, it was 
ns high as 32.6 per cent for companies 
with gross fixed assets of Rs 1 crore 
and le.s.s, 

A related aspect of investment and 
ispaasidii of eapacitv in the corporate 
sector is the altogether tardy growth 
(it einploynicnt. Employment in the 285 
companies in respect of whom employ¬ 
ment data.was collected by the ICICI 
grew by just 2,7 per cent in 1980-81. 
.4gainst expansion of gross fixed assets 
In Rs 434.37 crore, just 16,421 addi¬ 
tional jiilis were creajed. In other 
wolds, tl^c iuvestinent per additional 


job was as large as Rs 2.65 lakh, \V) 
is also interesting in the change takj 
place in the labour-intensity of d 
ffitent industries. For example, texU 
has been traditionally a lalwi 
intensive industry and the investmei 
employment ratio lor it in 1980-81 » 
only Rs 24,588 or much lower than t 
average of Rs 58,989 for all the em 
panies. However, il wc consider t 
additional investment and made adi 
tional employment generaterLby i| 
textile companies in 1980-81, we li 
that as against expansion of gross ffu 
a,s.scts by Rs 44.53 crore the additioi 
einployment created was just 81 
which gives an investment-cmployiiit 
ratio of Rs 5.26 lakh. In other won 
the investment taking place in tl 
textile industry is essentially ol II 
employment-reducing type. This inn 
110 doubt hold true ol other traditioni 
ly labour-intensive industries as •well 

Joint Foreign Ventures 

Not All Roses 


A NUMRER of Indian trade ai 
industry missions that have visiti 
Viirious developing countries to expio 
possibilities of setting up Indian joi 
ventures abroad have returned miK 
impressed by the business opportui 
ties there and sent to domestic indii 
trial units long lists of prospectii 
areas for joint ventures. Among r 
cent such delegations arc: the Eii| 
neering Export Promotion Couw 
(EEPC) team to Zimbabwe, Keini 
Uganda and Tanzania; FICCI's t« 
to Nigeria; and a five-member deli 
gation of the Punjab, Haryana a« 
Delhi Chamber of Commerce and li 
dustry (PHDCCI) to Malaysia, Siaii 
pore and the Philippines, 

The EEPC team has suggested, !i 
joint ventures, development of ay 
culture (both cash and non-cash crop 
and agro-based small-scale Industrie 
the FICCI team has identified culti* 
tion of rice, cashew, farm and fat* 
based industries, manufacture of h" 
equipment, power generation, hotel 
cement plants, and steel re-rerollW 
and the PHDCCI team has indicate 
auto aneillaries, agricultural inipl 
ments, tractors, light and heavy eai 
neering tools and equipment, deed 
cal machinery, electronics, chenui'P 
and pharmaceuticals, furniture a) 
glassware. While such an impre-ssi' 
spread ol ‘feasible’ fields is likely ' 
whet the appetite of Indian entrepd 




TA.ilE 
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, (Hs Cfor«) 

I’car 


Dividends 

Other Repa- 
triations 

Additlpn.il 

Exports 

Total upto 1975-76 


1.33 

1.35 

18.80 

975-76 


0.26 

1.30 

9.77 

976-77 


0.40 

1.35 

10.45 

977-78 


0.59 

2.07 

13.30 

;978-79 


0.74 

2.42 

13,91 

1979-80 


1.68 

4.82 

20.40 


luts, India's past experienw in such 
int venture projects calls for consi- 
irable caution and spadework. 

At the end of 1981, there were offi- 
ally 222 effective joint venture pro- 
)sals. Of these, 125 were in opera- 
30 , while the remaining 97 were in 
irious stages of implementation. Of 
le total proposals, as many as 90, 
instituting over 40 per cent, are in 
luth-cast Asian countries. Africa has 
! such units, or over 18 per cent of 
le total proposals. While in south 
sian countries five projects are in 
peration and 22 arc being imple- 
lented, in west Asia 16 are in ope- 
iiion and 10 are under implementa- 
on. The remaining 37 projects (18 
nder operation and 19 being imple- 
lented) ate scattered over Europe, 
unerica and Australia. Among the 
rojects already in operation, the 
lajority are light engineering, fo'low- 
d by textiles. Others arc in chemi- 
als, pharmaceuticals, paper, trading 
lid maiketing, restaurants, etc. 

In the projects already in operation, 
ndian investment is Rs 42.10 crore. 
)( this, cash'" remittances irom • the 
lountry were Rs 4.52 crore or 10.8 
ler cent of total Indian participation. 
Ground 68 per cent of the Indian in- 
estment is by way ot export of In- 
iian capital goods (Rs 25.82 crore) 
iiid by capitalisation of knowhow 
Rs 2.62 crore). The remainder (Rs 9.14 
™re) is through bonus shans issued 
’.V these companie.s, loans, adjustment 
)( future profits, etc. 

In the projects under implementa- 
lion, howevdr, Indian investment by 
*ay of cash remittance is significantly 
ligher at Rs 26.09 crore (or 34.8 per 
ant of the total Indian participation 
n them of Rs 75.06 crore). Invest- 
nent by way of e)®ort of capital eduip- 
nent is Rs 39.82 crore (53 oer cent 
)I Indian equity), whiV investment 
through capitalisation ot knowhow is 
Rs 6.05 crore (8.1 per cent). Loans, 
nture profits, etc, account for the 
balance of Rs 3.10 crore. 

Inward remittances and additional 
'■ports generated by these projects are 
ss shown in the accompanying fable, 
fhis, in 1979-flO, there was a gturt in 
"'vard remittances and in the genera¬ 


tion of additional exports, Figures for 
1980-81 (which are available only up- 
to December 1981) show that divi¬ 
dends remitted to India aggregated 
Rs 0.60 crore, other repatriations 
Rs 1.35 crore. and additional exports 
Rs 18.08 crore. Apparently, this year's 
remittances may not match the previ¬ 
ous year’s record. 

The situation, neverthe'ess, is not 
as encouraging as these figures sug¬ 
gest, For, there are projects that are 
never implemented or are abandoned 
after being run for some time. Thus, 
by 1981-end, the government had 
sanctioned 433 joint venture projects. 
Out of these, only 222 are alive today. 
While as many as 168 projects were 
never taken up for implementation, 
43 were abandoned after implementa¬ 
tion and running for some time. Non¬ 
implementation has been attributed to 
deliberate decisions by entrepreneurs 
after reappraisal of original schemes. 
Such large-scale abandoning of project 
proposals is reportedly owing to ill- 
considered decisions by Indian entre¬ 
preneurs without investment surveys 
and project reports as also because of 
lack of experience in the raising of 
finances and in the marketing of pro¬ 
ducts. Unfortunately, no systematic 
study of the actual reasons for pro¬ 
ject proposals being abandoned has 
been carried out. .Such abandoning, 
apart from involving financial losses, 
tamishes the country's reputation 
abroad as a business partner. 

Sugar __ 

Serambl* for Cano 

IN the Guidelines issued by the govern¬ 
ment for licensing of new capacity in 
the sugar industry in the Sixth Plan, 
the minimum distance between an 
existing sugar factory and a proposed 
new one has been reduced from 50 
kms to 30 kms. The sugar industry 
has been unhapi>y alMiit this because 
it intensifies the scramble for sugarcane 
and, in years when there is scarcity of 
cane, results in severe under-utilisation 
of capacity in both oW and new sugar 
units. 

In practice, ho'V*vei, even the stipu¬ 
lation of a minimum distance of 30 


kms ‘between two sugar plants hu Hot 
been adtiered to. A number of letters 
of intent have been issued recently for 
•■etting up new .sugn; units within 50 
lulls ol existing ones. In one case, a 
new unit has been permitted within a 
distance of less than 9 kms from an 
existing one. Further, the proposed 
new unit has been allowed a capacity 
of 2.600 tonnes per day, compared to 
the standard capacity of 1,2.50 tonnes 
per day. 

The licensing authorities in New 
Delhi have pleaded, in their defence, 
that they have been issuing letters of 
intent fur new sugar units with the 
explicit .stipulation that these will be 
converted into licences only when the 
re.spectivc state governments demarcate 
sugarcane zones ensuring sufficient cane 
.supply to existing as well as proposed 
new sugar units. Many states do not, 
howi'ver, fulfil this requirement. 

The sugar industry has been demand¬ 
ing that the Guidelines should be made 
mandatoiy so as to prevent state 
goveniments from sponsoring new 
sugar units within 30 kms of existing 
iiniLs. This will ensure a minimum 
.‘.ngarcane area with a radius of 15 
kms to both old and new units, sshich 
is considered adequate for standard- 
sired units with a capacity of 1,250 
tonnes per day. Larger areas should 
lie prescribed for units with higher 
capacities. 

Maharashtra is a telling example of 

indiscriminate licensing of new co¬ 

operative. sugar units in close vicinity 
of long e.slablished private sector sugar 
(actories. The result has been growing 
iinderntili.sation of capacity in the 

private .sector units. Installed capacity 
of sugar units in Maharashtra increased 
fiom 50,000 tonnes per day to 1,33,000 
tonnes per day between 1969 and 
1980. While the quantity of cane 

crushed doubled to almost 19 mn 
tonnes behveen these two years, cane 
Cl lushed per tonne of installed capacity 
iliopped frotn 195 tonnes in 1969-70 
to 113 lomie.s in 1979-80. It needs to 
be added, ot course, that much dc- 
IH iids on the size of the cane aop. 
Thus, thanks to the bumper crop, the 
figure 111 cane crushed pet tonne ol 
installed capacity promises to rise to a 
lecxird level of 225 tonnes in 1981-82. 

It has lieen estimated that in 1953 
.sugar facloiies in Maharashtra used to 
get 90 per cent of their supplies of 
cane from within a distance of 15 kms; 
this proportion has now declined to 
less than 30 per cent. Indeed, private 
.sugar factories in tlie state complain 
that 55 per cent of their cane now 
comes from distances of 40 kms and 
more. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Of Democratic Capitalists 


STRANGE are the ways of Marxist 
theoreticians, particuiarly those who 
share a Muscovite view of Marxist 
theory. Some time ago a host of them 
from various lands gathered (pre- 
.simably in Moscow, the report ol 
the discussion docs not stty when and 
where the discussion took place) to 
discuss "Capitalist Development in the 
Afro-Asian Region ; Basic Features, 
Peculiarities, Uniformities", It is easy 
fo see the importance of this question. 
It is also not too .difficult to .sec its 
crucial importance for Soviet foreign 
policy. Reading the report one gets 
the impression that this whole exer¬ 
cise in theoretical discussion was in¬ 
tended to serve some foreign policy 
pufpo.ses. Otherwise, there would not 
have been .‘^o much of soph'stry, so 
much of pseudo theory as there hits 
been in this discussion. 

The countries of the Afro-Asian 
region arc, with some justification, 
divided into three grovip.s. One group 
consists of China. Vietnam. Loas and 
Kampuchea. The second group con¬ 
sists of countries like "Congo, South 
Yemen, Benin, Angola, Mozambique, 
Ethiopia, Madaga.scar and other coun¬ 
tries". (Addition of a couple of names 
would not have made the list too 
long. Why they were left out and the 
expression “other countries" used is 
not clear). The third group consists of 
the rest of Afro-Asian countries which 
do not qualify (or inclusion in "the 
other countries" mentioned above. The 
discussion related to capitalist deve¬ 
lopment in the countries of the Ihird 
group. There was no mention of any 
fountry of the first group. The second 
group of countries was described as 
consisting of those who "have opted 
for the revolutionary-democratic and 
socialist way as an alternative to capi¬ 
talism”. These countries are what the 
.Soviets have ktelv Iven describing a.s 
'socialist-oriented' .states. The third 
group, relevant to the present discus¬ 
sion, consists of the ‘capitalism-orient¬ 
ed' states. Disriission ttKii.sed on 
these states which include amimg 
others India. Pakistan, Iran, Philippi¬ 
nes, Indonesia, Singapore and so on. 

One thing which follows from this 
and the onlv thing which we under¬ 
stood and found meaningful is that 
these intellectuals do not distinguish, 
(or example, between India and Pakis¬ 


tan in terms of the nature of the 
State. The argument thus is that in 
terms of the nature of the State, there 
ii.e only three meaningful distinctions. 
Socialist, socialist-oriented and capita¬ 
lism-oriented. Vietnam would be an 
example of the first kind, Ethiopia 
would be of the second kind and 
India and Pakistan of the third. The 
terms that these intellectuals employ 
to describe the nature of the State are 
far from clear. What is clear, however, 
is the fact that there is no distinction 
between the Indian State and the 
I’aliistani State. 

This is reasonable enough. The 
sophistry begins after this stage. What 
(Ibtingiiislies the.se states? Well, to 
begin with, their anti-imperialism or 
the lack of it. Examples; India and 
Pakistan. This would have c.irried the 
argument with many people, except 
that India is being clubbed with 
Philippines in the liirther elaboration 
of the exercise. M'hat distingiiisbes 
these states, we are now told, is the 
way capitalism has developed in these 
countries. Differentiation between the 
development of capitalism is made on 
the basis of (a) whether capitalism 
has been developed from below 
(India) or from above (Pakistan) and 
(b) whether "conserativc way of capi¬ 
talism has been established" (Pakistan). 
This formulation of Glery Shirokov 
means by the conservative way that a 
“.itratcjn of the big bourgeoisie closely 
allied with the landlords and the 
government military and civilian 
bureaucracy has been rapidly swelling'. 
This “bourgeois-landlord capitalism" 
distinguishes Pakistan from India, for 
'‘Indian capitalism falls under the 
head of the democratic type" 

This i.s coinr.idc Shirokov og Indi.i 
.mil Pakistan. What we have been 
developing in this country over the 
past thirty years (he should hjive as 
well added more particularly since the 
present Prime Minister first came to 
lic.wci), Shiiokov tells us, is "demo¬ 
cratic capitalism", Nice nomenclature, 
shall we say? According to Shirokov 
such differentiating between “types of 
capitalism‘’ is warranted by lenin’s 
methodology in analysing capitalist 
forms. A special reference is made by 
Shirokov to Lenin‘s distinction bet¬ 
ween "Black-Hundred Octoberist Capi¬ 
talism and Norodnik Capitalism”. 


To explain ‘Norodnik’ Shirokov i 
in parenthesis "realistic, deraocrai 
So Indian capitalism is of the Noi 
nik type. We do not suppose that 
would need any further comment. 

Another .speaker Jose Lava, sai 
definite change in the Philippines y 
the advent of Marcos to power. V 
that “the balance of forces tilted 
fiivonr of the national-bourgeois refo 
i.sts’’ and “the measures they 
through in the socio-economic sph 
including a land reform , objectn 
helped to overcome the feudal set 
in the countryside". So land refoi 
help you overcome the feudal set 
One would have thought that 
revolution is necessary to bring t 
about. But not .so ssitb the Sbini 
and the Lavas of the world. In I 
‘land reforms‘ are taken as hav 
been carried out in countries I 
Philippines and India and, furil 
they seem to have obviated the iii 
for the agrarian revolution to oi 
come the feodal .xet-iip‘. Wlien i 
decided to back a government 
power you should go to any Itii 
so as to provide ideological wimli 
dressing. That is the point Shiml 
was making and all those who paiii 
pated in that discussion seemeil 
agree with him, 

The bliss of democracy that i 
Philippines or we are enjoying is, lit 
ever, not due only to demoerj 
■ capitalism or reformism. There is n 
to this discussion. The discuts 
goes beyond plain sophistry and 1 
tortion of theoiT anil assume.s a il.m 
■rous character. Another remarkil 
feature of these “democratic espi 
list” countries, like India, Malan 
and Singapore, is that their "boi 
geois-democratic systems have sarvi 
ed various upheavals". Their stahili 
the dicussants argue, is based "on ij 
dominant role of the ruling party".] 
the dominant role of,a ruling ps] 
contributes to stability which in H 
makes no mean contribution 
"democratic capitalism”! The <>] 
conclusion possible from this kind 
logic is that Indira Gandhi and M 
Kuan-Yevy were the best thing to Inl 
happened to the people I It is a -''“I 
step from the dominant role of ^ 
ruling party to dominant role witi 
the ruling party. In case this i' ® 
clear enough. Sarada Mitra, the In® 
delegate, described the oppos'i! 
parties in India (one would h 
thought the CPI was one) as W 
“backed by definite national groups 
the bourgeoisie and by highly infio* 


strata S^da 

a is cleariy sa}^ Ibat.tha^ bom- 
I parties otor dum Ck)Bsrais ore 
esentatives of 'group' or ‘sectional’ 
rests while the Congress was the 
'national' bourgeois party. 

his formulation is in keeping with 
>rs like "fully-3edged national 
rgcoisie” which appear in the 
eduction to the debates. Does it 
in that it is no longer a question 
I progressive section of the national 
rgeoisie? The bourgeoisie in 
ia is a “fully-fiedged national 
rgcoisie". This would perhaps 
in that the national democratic 
ulution in India is over under the 
Icrship of Nehru and Indira 
idhi. Or, alternatively, just as land 
irms seem to be doing the same 
as the 'agrarian revolution’, 
ada Mitra’s description of the 
ng paity in New Delhi as ‘truly 


1 

MANTA IIANERJEE (March. 6) 
i aptly pointed out the hiatus bet- 
cn the CPIfMl’s declared support 
■ Indira Gandhi’s efforts to whip up 
ii-Pakisian war hysteria on the 
e hand and the officially announced 
:ty resolve to fight authoritarianism 
ri prcscnled by the person of the 
If-same Indira Gandhi on the other 
Us Vijaywada Congress. He has 
ill lightly criticised the CPl(M)’s 
I render to jingoism. But he has 
iw'cver lailed to gra.sp the funda- 
■lU.il c.sscncc ol the present day 
’i(M) politics. 

lianerjee wants us to believe that 
e "facade of militant anti-authorit- 
ianism and anti-imperialism has to 
I occasionally knocked together” by 
e CPKM) leadership in order to 
stain the radical expectations of the 
nks and cover up its reformist 
iictiee. He has obviously failed to 
lie that the CPI(M)’s voluble anti- 
iperialism and insincere anti-authori- 
'ianism are in the main only the 
riiial exptessions of its basic relor- 
ism not just stratagems to cover it 

Likewise he has interpreted the 
T(M)’.s efforts to develop proximity 
the Soviet Union in terms of its 
tviripts to find out increasing areas 
agreement with the Indira Gandhi 
''■ernment, Here also he is slightly 
't of focus. His attempt to paint 


natimur has dona avniy witii hnd 
for a national democratic revolution. 

It would seem the message is clear. 
Support Indira Gand^ and her like in 
South and East Asia. Marcos, Indira 
Gandhi, Lee Kuan-yew are the "demo¬ 
cratic capitalists” and would obviously 
need the support of the working, 
class. Because if you do not support 
capitalism from below, capitalism from 
alxivc will lie imposed on you. 

There was perhaps one unintentional 
sceptic in the gathering. Satinjaya 
Sudiman of Indonesia asked if one 
could perhaps "speak of a transition 
of the democratic type of capitalism 
into its opposite and vice-versa". From 
the report of the discussion, it appears 
that nobody quite answered the ques¬ 
tion. Glery Shirokov and Sarada 
Mitra must have ignored it. We shall 
cross the bridge when we come to it, 
they must have reckoned. 


the West Bengal unit's objection to 
the role played in bringing down the 
Janata government in revolutionary 
colour is also similarly ill-conceivcd. 

In reality both the anti-authorit- 
arianism and the anti-imperialism as 
preached and practised by the CPI(M) 
leadership stem from its desperate and 
impossible desire to go on sharing 
governmental power within the fragile 
democratic constitutional framework 
of a crisis-ridden backward capitalism. 
As it is compelled, in spite of all its 
fanciful day dreamings, to take note 
ol the fairly fragile character of our 
democratic polity it has got to rely 
on and try to devolop mass resistance 
though, only on a very restrained scale 
and with the equally narrow objective 
of clinging to governmental power. 
So the call for anti-authoritarianism. 
But even then it is incapable of relat¬ 
ing authoritarian tendencies of the 
Indian State to its class composition 
and economic base. For then it will 
have to totally discard the rationale 
behind its rclormist politics and move 
ahead towards complete overthrowing 
of the capitalist 'state strucure boh in 
words and in practice. So authorit¬ 
arianism is equated, in the grand 
Stalinist style, with the person of 
Indira Gandhi. But its opportunism 
forbids it even from following this 
formulation in a comistent manner. 

SuKi.iv Sen 

Ahmedabad 


-'n' 

READING Sumanta .Banetjee's brilUant 
expose of CPI(M) humbug (March 6) 
it struck me that Indira Gandhi has 
been peculiarly well blessed by a 
proletarian Providence with the most 
convenient communist opponents 
imaginable. There was a time when 
she used to protest a lot to prove her 
anti-imperialism, but it is noteworthy 
that she no longer does so. Why 
shoull she, when she has such help¬ 
ful enemies? 

The pro-Sovict communists ate 
forced to call her anti-imperialist 
because she js Brezhnev's favourite. 
The CPI has always said so, and the 
CPI(M), after .some initial spluttering 
has finally fallen in line — rafcer 
oddl.v, just at the time when the 
Indian economy is being opened up 
to imperiali.st capital without apology, 
explanation or populist camouflage of 
the kind Indira Gandhi had effectively 
employed in the pa,st. But then it is 
a characteristic of vulgar Marxism 
that even as it indulges in economic 
determinism when that is suitable, it 
is equally capable of ignoring the 
economic base of politics when that 
happens to be suit.rble. 

The pro-Deng sections of the com¬ 
munists (a sizeable section of the 
erstwhile naxalites) are equally certain ^ 
that she is anti-US. Since Deng has 
told them that Soviet social-imperialism 
constitutes the biggest threat to 
world peace proletarian internation¬ 
alism calls for identifying her as the 
leader of the 'pro-Soviet sections of 
the ruling class' (whoever these enig¬ 
matic gentlemen might be), who are 
bent on converting India into a 
Soviet neo-colony; only, true to 
brahmiiiical scholasticism, they are 
unable to agree on whether the coun¬ 
try has already attained, is on the 
verge of attaining, or is about to soon 
attain, that state of disgrace. If some 
of us find these positions as difficult 
to distinguish as Advaita and Visisht- 
advaita, that is no doubt because we 
are not good enough vedantins. But 
they are all agreed that this makes 
her anti-US, IMF loan or no IMF 
loan; indeed, lor these peculiar Mar¬ 
xists, (as for the CPKM) and CPI) 
Indira Gandhi's stand on Kampuchea 
is more important than the IMF loan 
and all that it implies. 

When Indira Gandhi dies (as no 
doubt even anti-imperialists will) I 
think the most apt epitaph for her 
will be: she was ami-imperialist in¬ 
spite of herself. 

K Bacacopai. 

Warangal 
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Voriatioo (Per Cent) 



ladait Namben of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

! 



(8.5.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78 

All Commodities 

1000 

275.5 

-0.1 

-0.6 

0.1 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

256.9 

—*'^). 1 

1.0 

-1.2 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 


Food Articles 

298 

230.7 

-0.7 

3.7 

-11.2 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2.. 

-4 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

224.7 

-1.1 

-3.4 

-1.7 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

H 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

437.2 

-0.1 

9.2 

-0.1 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4 

Manufactured ftoducts 

499 

263.6 

-* 

-4.2 

1.2 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0 





Variations (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 










Montb 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

31-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78- 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960=100 

457 » 

-0.2 

8.8 

8.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960= 100 

423* 

0.7 

9.9 

9.9 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-Jnne 

440* 

-1.1 

5.0 

5.0 

1?.4 

9.7 

13.6 

l.S 


61=100 













Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 





— 


— 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

I 



(7-5-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

73. 




Montb 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M i) 

Rs crore 

63,896 

860 

7.061 

1,615 

6,930 

8,522 

6,931 

6,9 




(1.4) 

(12.4) 

(2.6) 

(12.5) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21. 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

32,254 

1,087 

5,622 

2,151 

5,367 

5,705 

3,862 

1,9 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

42,888 

52 

5,980 

407 

6,199 

5,690 

530 

4,1 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2,674 

27 

-1,826 

95 

-2,086 

-613 

-10 

9f 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

44,100 

392 

5,368 

350 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,a 




(0.9) 

(13.9) 

(0.8) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21. 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Montb 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Id 

(1970-100) . 



1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

191 

General Index 

100.00 

165.92* 164.8 

150.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3,1 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

205.9 •» 

188.2 

164.6 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

199.I*> 

181.5 

168.4 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5,i 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

156.3 *• 

146.4 

140.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.1 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

163.3“ 

146.1 

135.9 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

167.8*' 

160.3 

162.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.1 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

165.4“ 

144.8 

132.7 

8.8 


-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

16-11 



Month 










(Jan 82) 81-82tt 

80-81 tt 





Exports 

Rs crore 

506 

5,965 

5,602 

6,709 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,11 






(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.; 

Imports 

Rs crore 

919 

10,486 

10,100 

12,465 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 







(38.2) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) Hi 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-413 -4,521 

H.498 

-5,756 

-2,563 

-1,843 

■—621 

+4 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

197f 



(Nov 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,634 

17,634 

16,063 

15,317 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 


(as at end of period) 



(9.8) 

(12.2) 

(6.9) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 


Number of registrations 

Thousand 

607 

5.547 

5,594 

6,157 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,4 




(-0.8) (-1.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

(5: 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

813 

768 

840 

876 

828 

804 





(5.9) (-3.8) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) (-4.3) 

(22.1 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

46 

448 

439 

478 

468 

456 

456 

41 




(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 



* For current year upto latest montb for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data ore available over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

NoUi t (1) Superscript numeral denotes montb'to which figure relates; e (.superscript > indicates that the figure is for lanuarl s' 
so on, (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over imvious period. 


COMPANIES 


On the Growth Path 


Hamavivek 


RUBBER'S installed capacity 
been recognised at 7.64 lakh num- 
per annum each for automobile 
1 and tubes. Taking into account 
nonnal permissible limit of an 
Ition of 25 per cent, the revised 
^sed capacity will be 9.55 lakh 
and tubes per annum. In addition, 
luant to the industrial policy state- 
|t of July 23, 1980, the company is 
l)le for automatic growth at the 
of 5 per cent per annum or 25 per 
ill a five-year plan period 
h may In' undertaken in one or 
i stages. The company has received 
is of intent’ from the Central 
mnient for annual manufacture ot 
00 aircraft lyres and tubes, 30,000 
dll' road tyres and tubes, 4 lakh 
ter/motor cycle and moped tyres 
tubes and 1.25 lakh tractor and 
tyres and tubes. The management 
^king steps to get these letters ot 

Week’s Companies 


intent converted into industrial licences 
to implement the expanded capacities. 
The company is also going ahead with 
its project for manufacture of all steel 
radial truck tyres. Road tests of three 
lots of radial tyres received from the 
aillalwrators have already been com¬ 
pleted. Approval ol the Central govern¬ 
ment has been sought for technical 
collalairation terms with Gmtincntal 
Ciimmi Werke, Hanovci. With ap- 
p; ovals of Central government and RBI, 
the company has acquired 15.75 lakh 
equity shares ol Rs 10 each in Bombay 
Tyres International (formerly Firestone). 
Foima! transfer ol management of that 
company was effected on Dccemlwr 21 
last. 

The company is also diversifying its 
activities into other fields. It has .secur¬ 
ed government approval for technical 
collaboration with Blue Circle Indies- 
trie.s of UK for a cement pmject. An 


application lias been submitted to 
financial "institutions (including Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation, Washing¬ 
ton) seeking financial a.ssistance for 
implementation of this project. A 
separate company is intended to he 
incorporated shortly to take the 
project. The company is also partici¬ 
pating in the setting up of a 100 per 
cent export oriented unit at Bombay 
for cjcport of xerographic systems and 
equipment in collalmration with Rank 
Xerox, UK. The company also proposes 
to participate in the caustic soda pro¬ 
tect being set up at Alwar in Rajasthan 
by Modi Alkalies and Chemicals pro¬ 
moted by Modi group of companies. It 
is proposed to invest Rs 1.5 crore in 
the equity capital of the new company. 

The. company has come out with 
encouraging working results for the 
year ended October 1981. Sales have 
expanded trom Rs 107.59 crore to 
Rs 128.43 crorc and gross profit is up 
fmm Rs 10.08 crore to Rs 12.32 crore. 
Piofit margins have also looked up. 
Net profit is Rs 6.86 crore (Rs 5.59 
crore). The directors have stepped up 

(Rttpeei in lokb) 



Modi 

Rubber 

Union Cadsidc 

Ccat Tyres 

AH 



31-10-81 

31-10-80 

25-12-81 

25-12-80 

31-10-81 

31-10-80 

31-10-81 31-10-80 


Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Lust 

Latest 

Last 


Year 

War 

Year 

Year 

5’ear 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Capital 

1038 

830 

.3258 

.32.58 

534 

.5.34 

159 

1.59 

irvus 

1477 

982 

2017 

LW 

10.30 

887 

92 

165 

(rtvings 

1729 

1916 

2484 

21,52 

L570 

1505 

727 

785 

uMi Tcnn Iwrtowings 

1082 

1423 

889 

718 

152 

1.54 

889 

710 

R li,:ed as.set.s 

5192 

4073 

8049 

7905 

2431 

2280 

1151 

1093 

lixed assets 

2861 

2269 

3396 

3648 

1045 

1076 

339 

.340 

ishncnts 

9 

3 

22 

23 

2 

2 

8 

7 

■eat liabilities 

.5031 

.3511 

•3?,51 

2683 

4160 

2908 

624 

537 

:ent assets 

f>117 

.5048 

7018 

5,547 

6247 

■1756 

1255 

1134 

ooks 

2894 

2341 

3685 

3116 

1689 

1315 

827 

783 

'Wk debts 

1822 

1281 

1995 

1201 

1978 

2102 

250 

192 

sales 

12843 

10759 

15961 

14264 

10788 

8987 

2775 

2432 

'r income 

210 

119 

270 

2.37 

174 

141 

51 

60 

in,iterial costs 

8997 

7449 

8466 

7.568 

7925 

0585 

1574 

1455 


682 

400 

•2172 

1982 

910 

701 

605 

533 

rest 

.307 

.305 

278 

315 

289 

224 

114 

110 

'S profit(+)/loss(-) 

12.32 

1008 

2161 

1976 

6.55 

662 

139 

145 

leciation provision 
provision 
profit! .t.)/!oss(-) 

546 

449 

409 

365 

145 

146 

49 

51 

686 

5.59 

803 

949 

800 

811 

270 

240 

28.5 

231 

14 

76 

94 

shnent allowence reserve 
to reserves 

UPTld 

107 

388 

.53 

3.57 

25 

43.5 

200 

1,55 

29 

122 

27 

113 

10 

6 

mount 

P — 

_ 

P — 

_ 

p— 

— 

P- 

— 

F, 191 

149 

E489 

456 

E96 

91 

E — 

_ 

“le (per cent) 
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— 
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— 

P — 

— 

P— 

— 

E 20 

18 

E IS 

14 

E18 

17 

E — 

— 

wer (times) 

0 (per cent) 

3.59 

3.75 

].(K 

1.73 

2.150 

2.,54 

— 

— 

profit/safes 

9.59 

9.37 

13,54 

13.85 

6.07 

7.36 

5.01 

5.96 

Profit/capital employed 

27.27 

30.85 

17.W 

16.84 

15.34 

16.25 

30,'28 

29.00 

■^^ories/sales 

5*/sales 

22,53 

21.76 

23.09 

21.a4 

15,65 

14.6,3 

29.80 

32.19 

5.31 

4.55 

13.61 

13.90 

8.43 

7,80 

21.80 

21.92 





dividend ftoui 18 per cent to 20 per 
cent which is covered 3.59 times as 
against 3.75 times previously. The com¬ 
pany continues to maintain and im¬ 
prove its share in the type industry, 
particularly in the replacement market 
for truck/bus tyres, A major break¬ 
through has been achieved in introduc¬ 
ing truck nylon tyr&s to various origi¬ 
nal equipment manufacturers. The 
company has obtained sulrstantial ord¬ 
ers from foreign countries such as 
USSR, Ghana. UK, USA, Afghanistan, 
Mauritius and Bangladesh. The rublx-r 
development project sponsored by the 
company in Sepleinber 1979 in Kerala 
has made notable progress. The in¬ 
crease in yield oi the order of 150 to 
200 per rent has been demonstrated to 
growers. In order to meet the increas¬ 
ed working capital reqifirements of the 
company on a long term basis, the 
company made a public issue of 6 
lakh non-convcrtiblc secured deben¬ 
tures of Rs 100 each at par. 

UmON CARBIDE INDIA has re¬ 
ceived letters of intent from the gov¬ 
ernment for the annual manufacture ot 
120 million dry batteries, 15,000 ton¬ 
nes of calcium carbide and 1,800 ton¬ 
nes of ^cetylene black in ] and K 
state and for annual manufactiue ol 
0,000 numliers cryogenic vcs.seb and 
acce-ssories in A V. All these projects, 
estimated to involve a capital outlay 
of Rs 20 crore, are proposetl to be 
financed sulisfantially through retained 
earnings. Government of Nepal has 
granted an indiistrial licence to the 
company to manutacture. 12 million dry 
batteries pet annum at Kathmandu. 
Steps are being takcTi for incorporation 
nl a joint venture company in Nepal 
nbich will bo a .subsidiary of the com¬ 
pany. Cost ol the project is estimated 
at Rs 1.80 crore, to be financed by 
equity .sbart; capital and local borrow¬ 
ings, The company'.s proposal sub¬ 
mitted to the government for utilisa¬ 
tion of off-shore gas is under considera¬ 
tion and a decision is expected shortly. 

The company hits turned in good 
working results for the year ended 
IJecembcr 25, 1981. .Sales increased 
Irom Rs 142.64 ' crore to Rs 159.66 
crore and yielded a gross profit of 
Rs 21.01 crore agaitest Rs 19.76 crore 
in the previous year. Net profit was 
also higher at Rs 9.49 crore (Rs 8.11 
crore). Dividend, riiLsed i)y a point to 
15 per cent, is covered 1.94 times hy- 
carnings as against 1,75 times previ¬ 
ously. Export earnings touched an 
all-time high of Hs 19.2 crore, gn in¬ 
crease of 28 per cent over the presd- 


ous year. The increase in export turn¬ 
over has not, however, contributed to 
any increase in prt^ts from ejqjoit 
activities on account of steep increase 
in prices oi raw material inputs, in¬ 
cluding diesel oil, xVliich forms a sub¬ 
stantial part oi the operating cost ot 
the marine products division. Con- 
.straints of power continued during the 
year and although shortfall was parti¬ 
ally offset by captive power genera¬ 
tion, the resulting increase in , operat¬ 
ing costs led to lower margins. The 
cempany finalised airangcmeiits with 
ICICI for a foreign exchange loan ol 
Rs 61 lakh for import of capital 
equipment for the chemicals and plas¬ 
tics plant at Clirailyiir in Bombay. This 
loan will be utilised for installing a 
cryogenic recovery unit in the olefins 
area and will lead to substantial im¬ 
provements in production. 

CEAT TYRES OF INDIA was able to 
step up sales from Bs 89.87 crore to 
Rs 107.88 crore during 1981, but it 
had to contend with reduced margins 
and earned a lower gross profit oi 
Rs 6.55 crore against Rs 6.62 crore. 
Net profit, however, was higher at 
Rs 2.40 crore (Rs 2..31 crore). Divi¬ 
dend has been raised by a point to 
18 per cent, which Ls covered 2.50 
times against 2.54 times previously. 
Increase in tonnage produced and sold 
during the year was 5 per cent over 
that of 1980, which wns lower than 
anticipated. This was partly due to 
large scale aUsentceism during May 
and Jmre, los.s ol 4 working days due 
to 'bandhs’ and changes in the pro¬ 
duct mix neccs.sitated on account of 
market trends. Increase in turnover was 
on accxmnt ol increase in prices which 
the company had to effect to neutra¬ 
lise the rising casts oi raw materials. 
Tlie power cut ol 35 per cent impos- 
eel by SEB continued during the year. 
Production at the Bhandup plant, how¬ 
ever, was not affected as the company 
was able to utilise its production capa¬ 
city fully by availing power from its 
own diesel generating .wts, although it 
added over Rs one crore to the cost of 
manufacture. Another reason for lower 
profit lias been a provision of Rs 2.67 
crore the company had to make for an 
txcise duty now .sought to lie levied 
on in-procciB material in terms ol 
Tariff Advice of September I, 1980. 
issued by the Central Board of Excise 
and Casioms. Along with other units 
of the tyre industry, the company has 
opposed this levy and has taken the 
matter to Delhi High Court on the 


plea that iu-piooess material is 
captive consumption and cannot 
dasslfied as goods liable to e 
department. The company leceivi-J 
letter ot intent for manufactmi 
4 lakh .scooter and motor cycle | 
and tubes at its.plant at Naslk, 
expansion programme, estimated 
cost Rs 2.2 crore, is expected to 
completed by the end of 1983. 
company has already ceased prodn; 
of bicycle tyres at Nasik because 
their unremuncrative prices. It 
tali-n up a inodemisution and pro 
lion maximisation ' Iprogramme 
Bhandup. The programme, e^imatu 
cost Rs 8.2 crore, Ls expected to 
completed over a period of three yi 
Ceat International, Switzerland, 
Geat, Italy, who hold 50 per cent 
the equity capital of the company, 
taking steps for dilution of the fori 
equity .so as to free the company I 
certain constraints applicable to 
under FERA. 

automobile TRODVCTS 

INDIA (API) Is sesrking an indus 
licence for the manufacture of mo] 
in a backward area in Tamil N; 
Total co.st of the project is cstim 
at Rs 7.87 crore, which is propo.sej 
1)0 financed by Ijorrowings from ft 
cial institutions and banks. The c 
p.any has also made an appliis 
under the MRTP Act for substai 
expansion. Meanwhile, in view ol 
increasing demand for dieseliscd tli 
wheelers, it li.ns been decided to nil 
take production ot these vehicles oa 
.scale at the Bhandup plant in Born! 
The company hre- turned out poor 
-lilts for 1981 with a lower gross pi 
of Rs 1.39 crore against Rs 1.45 n 
in the previous vear desjiite incm 
sales ot Rs 27.75 crore against Rs J 
(rorc. Net profit is also lower at 
76 lakh (Rs 94 lakh). Alter wiil 
hack R.S 84 lakh' irom developK 
rebate reserve, taking into act) 
iueome-tax refurul ol Rs 10 lakh 
alter .some other adjustments. 
,sur])lus is increased to Rs 166 1 
which has been utilised to rediirf 
acctaniilated deficit to Rs 10 t 

Dividend is once again skipped, 
company Ls going ahead with a ! 
gramme for the progressive rear 
and replacement ol ags'ing plant 
eiinipinenf under mmlernisation .set* 
with the assistants of soft loans I 
hanks and financial institutions, 
should he^ restore machine pri'i 
tivity and eliminate technolo! 

oltsolesoence. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Crisis of Indian Press 
Irrelevance of Press Commission 
Somanta Banerjee 


URING the last 30 years or so, 
rtajn pressures have woven them- 
Ives so closely into the fabric of the 
dian press that they have become 
visible. Since 1954, when the First 
ess Commission brought to public 
itice the growing concentration of 
wspaper ownership in the hands of 
few big business houses, a certain 
vareness of the direct pressure of 
ch ownership on the pattern of rc- 
irting has emerged among sensitive 
rtions of our people. Again, the 
cnt.sof the early 1970s culiminatinK in 
p declaration of Emergency and pie- 
nsorship rules opened the eyes of 
pse sections to pressures on the press 
om another quarter - the state, 
hile both the.se pressure groups — 
e industrialist owners of the big news- 
ipers and the government — have 
come visible to some extent, the 
rger sources of pressure, or to bt 
ore precise, the general forces that 
fliienre reporting and editorials in 
ir newspapers still remain somewhat 
Ifused and beyond comprehension, 
'hen we talk about the adverse effects 
governmental control or of indus- 
lalist ownership over news reporting, 
e arc often unable to see the wood 
11 the trees. 

Whether it is the English dailies 
ought out from Delhi and the state 
pitals, or the language dailies coming 
If from different regions, they are 
•id primarily by the urban, educated 
iddlc class. Ioumali.sfs working in 
lese newspapers also belong to the 
ifUe class. Their perception of new5 
ccloured by their ties with their 
ass, their stakes in the status quo. 
ontroversies and disputes over events 
'd official policies ■ public and pri¬ 
de .sector, the role of the judiciary, 
le behaviour of legislators - reflect 
ificrences within the same class, and 
0 not necessarily express conflicts bet- 
antagonistic classes. It is signifi- 
itft that our newsapers seldom give 
ade unions and workers a fair deal 
I term of da.v-to-day coverage. There 
hardly any reporting of the attitudes 
'd I'nnions of factory workers. The 
iders are never allowed by any 
'aace to hear in time the dispute 


which leads to a strike or a lock-out. 
The event always comes upon us with 
violence and is always completely 
misunderstiHid. Of late, however vil¬ 
lagers and the rural poor are getting 
attention m newspaper columns, This 
may represent an attempt to' accom¬ 
modate the mounting pressure from 
excluded and under-represented groups 
for greater access to scarce communi¬ 
cation facilities. The economic and 
social demands of the rural prair do 
not directly threaten the interests of 
the industrialist owners of the news¬ 
papers, who are otherwise allergic to 
publicity being given to similar 
demands of the industrial proletariat. 
Even when dealing sjmpathetically 
with the plight of the rural poor, such 
reports tend to denounce their efforts 
to redress or protest as ‘extremist- 
inspired’ and blow up their militant 
movements to the dimensions of an 
attempted insurrection. 

What IS important to note in this 
connection is that the pattern of such 
reporting docs not always have to be 
dictated by the management. The 
traditional middle class logic that he 
who pays the piper has the right to 
call the tune prepares the journalist for 
some sort of self-censorship. He 
knows what to write and what to avoid. 
He takes for granted that the ruling 
party’s views are omnipotent; that 
industrialists have a natural right to 
express their opinions through news¬ 
papers; that the government should 
respond to financial interests; that 
Rajiv Gandhi must get double-column 
coverage even through he may he an 
ordinary MP, because he is the Prime 
Minister’s son: that dissenting or chal¬ 
lenging views, or news of those groups 
which lack the necessary economic 
power and resources can be blacked 
out, or at most, given a few column- 
inches of space in some obscure corner 
of the newspaper. Besides, the news¬ 
paper world, being a pj.rt of the capital¬ 
ist system, follows the market laws. 
Stiff competition, the compulsion to 
meet the deadline or to pull off a scoop 
prompt the journalist to override 
objectivity. When covering disturbances 
in an obscure village, he more often 


tends to go by the briefing of the readily 
available police official to prepare his 
despatch to catch the next day’s head¬ 
lines, and has little time to patiently 
interview the villagers themselves to 
find out what actually happened. Be¬ 
sides, back in his mind, he knows that 
his urban middle class readers are not 
in the least bothered about'the truth. 
Reared upon sensational reporting all 
these years, the readers are only curi¬ 
ous about the gory aspects. 

It is the constellation of these mid¬ 
dle class forces ~ the readers and the 
lournalists who take the existing distri¬ 
bution of purchasing power as given 
and do not question the legitimacy of 
the Use of electoral power to bring 
.rbout maior economic and peditical 
changes - which provides both the 
government and the industrialists with 
a fertile soil to sow their ideas. The 
piiMiire (in the pipss, or constraints 
on obiective reporting, are therefore 
built into the very structure of the 
Indian press. They form an inalienable 
part of the culture of both the writers 
and the readers. 

The latest report of the Secimd Press 
Commission, running into some 500,000 
words, has failed to go into these invi¬ 
sible roots of the crisis m the Indian 
prcs.s. Both the maiority among the 
Commission members and the dissident 
minority have merely stuck to their 
rcspcclivc beaten tracks. The former 
state: "The newspaper industry in 
their Ibig businesses! hands has become 
involuntarily the cultural arm of other 
business and industries and takes a 
vested interest in maintaining the exist¬ 
ing socio-economic system”, and there- 
liiic recommend: "the enactment of a 
law in the interest of the general pub¬ 
lic making it mandatory for persons 
carrying on the business of publishing 
a newspaper to sever their connections 

with other businesses.”. Opposing 

this, the minority group suggests: 
“What we should .seek to ensure is 
that there should be a plurality of 
forums, that people of as diverse per¬ 
suasions and ideological beliefs as 
possible should be enabled to own 
forums if they so desire.” Defending 
the existing ownership of big news¬ 
papers bv industrial interests on 
grounds of economies of scale and 
better quality, the minority group asks: 
“One wonders why a whole armoury of 
weapons, each of them deadly enough, 
is being recommended against the best 
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Syndicate Bank 
crosses another milestone 


Syndicate Bank crossed the Rs.2000 crores mark conditions of the weaker sections, implementing the 
in deposit mobilisation in 1981, joining seven other Integrated Rural Development Programme and the 
big nationalised banks. 20 Point Economic Programme. 

The total deposits of the bank rose to Rs 2.178 . . . . i . .. 

crores. The total number of deposit accounts is 94 highubhts (Amount 

lakhs, one of the highest in' India. Over 78% of these __ 

are from small depositors having less than Rs. 1500 capital a reserves * 
per account. total deposits 2i 

ITOTAL ADVANCES 

The credit deployed increased to Rs. 1.467 crores. which Advances to Priority Sectors ^ 

The total advances made to the priority sector was Total Working Funds V- 

39% as against the target of 40% fixed to be Balance of Prom (before bonus) _ 

reached in 1985. ‘As on date, Rs.l8.05 Crores (inclusive of Rs.3 

Ninety new branches were opened during the year by the Central (kivernment m the year 1982 
of which 67 are located in unbanked rural centres. Number of Deposits^ 

The branch network covers 1208 branches. Borrowing Accounts (in Lakhs) i 

including one temporary branch and London branch. Number of Personnel 

In the field of international banking. Syndicate '^4?'*'' (of "(''o'’) 

Bank has made notable progress. The London 
branch was instrumental in arranging Euro- u^jan 

Currency loans for a number of Indian companies for Metropolitan a Port Town 
the expansion of their industrial projects. Overseas _ 

We are deeply involved m all nation-building Regional Rural Banks sponsored 

activities — improving the socio-economic No. of Branches of Regional Rural Banks 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


HIGHUQHTS 

(Amount In crores of rupees) 


1981 

1980 

CAPITAL a RESERVES * 

1505 

12 50 

TOTAL DEPOSITS 

217835 

169235 

ITOTAL ADVANCES 

1467.13 

107005 

Of which Advances to Priority Sectors 456.92 

356.65 

Total Working Funds 

2451.60 

1896.26 

Balance of Profit (before bonus) 

3.55 

305 

•As on date, Rs. 18.05 Crores (inclusive of Rs.3 crores contributed 
by the Central Government in the year 1982 towards Capital) 


Number of Deposits and 


Borrowing Accounts (In Lakhs) 

107.96 

98.13 

Number of Personnel 

26750 

25496 

Number of Branches (of which) 

120B 

1118 

Rural 

567 

499 

Semi-Urban 

264 

256 

Urban 

166 

154 

Metropolitan a Port Town 

210 

208 

Overseas 

1 

1 

Regional Rural Banks sponsored 

6 

6 

No. of Branches of Regional Rural Banks 

476 

384 


/- 

As at 31 St December 


As at 31 St December 'N 

CAPITAL AND UA8IUTIES 

1981 

1980 

PROPERTY AND ASSETS 

1981 

1980 


(Rs.m crores) 


(Rs in crores) 

Capital (Wholly owned by the 






Central Government) 

7.50 

5.00 

Cash in hand, with RBI. SBI etc 

239 34 

201 23 

Reserve Fund and Other Reserves 

7 55 

7.50 

Balances with other Banks 

3504 

11 45 

Deposits and other Accounts 

2178 35 

1692.35 

Money at call & Short notice 

4 39 

979 

Borrowings from Banking 



Investments in Govt, and other 



Companies. Agents etc. 

106 79 

104.52 

Trustee. Securities. Debentures, 



Bills Payable 

25.30 

20,30 

Shares etc, 

574 51 

499 73 

Bills for collection beinn bills 



Advances (including bills discounted 



receivable as per contra 

11566 

8651 

and purchased) 

1467 13 

1070 05 

Other liabilities 

125 86 

66.36 

Bills receivable oeing bills for 



Acceptances. Endorsements and 



collection as per contra 

11566 

86 51 

other obligations as per contra 

12596 

74 66 

Constituents liabilities lor 



Balance of profit after transferring 



acceptances etc as per contia 

125 96 

74,66 

Rs 1 55 crores to Reserve Fund 



Premises etc less depreciation 

6 52 

4.06 

(Previous Year 1 25 ciores) and 



Furniture fixtures vehicles etc 



Rs-l 75 crores transferred to 



less depreciation 

8 97 

7,45 

Contingencies for payment of 



Other Assets 

115 63 

92 45 

Bonus to Staff (Previous Year 



Non-Banking Assets less 



see note below) 

0.25 

0.25 

depreciation 

007 

007 

Total 

2693,22 

2057,45 

Total 

2693,22 

2057 45 

1 For the year ended 31 St December 

For the year ended 31 st Oecembef 

EXPENDITURE 

1981 

1980- 

INCOME 

1981 

1980 

Interest paid on deposits and 



Interest and discount 

185.89 

14205 

borrowings 

Salaries and Allowances, Provident 
Fund Contribution 

131 71 

46 23 

^.45 

40.67 

Commission. Exchange and 
Brokerage 

14,00 

1337 

Other operating expenses 

20.45 

1645 

Other operating Income etc 

205 

165 

Balance of Profit 

3.55 

1 50* 




Total 

201.94 

157.07 

Total 

201.94 

157.07 


In the previous year, provision for bonus to staff amounting to Rs. 1.55 crores has been charged to Revenue 


SYNDICATE BANK 

The small man's bank doing big things today 
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our newspapers. If all of them are 
(jeered oB together, our Press Com- 
sMon may well come to be known as 
3 Press Annihilation Commission." 

The moot question is whether it is 
l^ the industrialist-owned papers 
iich defend the status quo. Regional 
|), is oKni owned by families, indivi- 
iil,, 01 trusts, are also on the .same 
Ic Their sympathies automatically 
to the existing holders of money 
wer through advertising connections, 
htical links and primarily through 
cir basic class affinities. To be fair 
the minority in the Press Commis- 
in. they rightly point out m their 
tc of dissent: “After newspapers are 
linked trom other interests, they 
all still be run by owners, whoever 
cy may be. Their ideological align- 
;nK will not necessarily be different 
)m those of today's owners. The 
uduction relations of our sociey shall 
I le.iie them untouched ” 

Hill while coriectly criticising the 
iliiiih for Ignoring the basic socio- 
iinoniic environment that influences 
ws reporting in the Indian nre.ss, the 
noiiti rush to another extreme, 
aiming to take a 'liberal economic 
[iroach'. thev give a clean chit to the 
liistnalist-owncd papers when they 
" 11 cannot be said that even our 
mil righl-('f-the centre dailies or 
uTI'es have wilfullv prevented the 
ix.il'lo nr the CPI (Marxist) or the 
ireme rightist point of view from 
icrging in their napers. If this were 
t so, ix'oplc would be knowing about 
L'h ideas only fiom certain obscuic 
tcklies. or from US liteiature " 
ihib irue? Have these papers failh- 
I) reflected the views of the Left? 
tanks to the avalanche of propaganda 
leashed bv these papers. Naxalism 
tjj IS Viewed by many of their read- 
I ar an ideology of iinmilieated bru- 
itv and senseless violence. 

Ih,. cleavage between the majority 
tl the minority in llie Coripiission 
’s on the old nattern of dispute 
tween increasing state intervention 
iree market forces. Both ignore 
t h.isic obstacles that stands in the 
) of obiective reporting. A few 
imnles will make the point clear, 
v maionty nowhere in the mam body 
the report refer to the pre-censorship 
asures during the Emergency. A 

icrj) ni-jgi-jip], "re-censorshin 

•' ‘While we do not think it is 
I" ' to s,iv that the power of censor- 
l> can be exercised only in circum- 
whieb justify the invocation ot 


the proviiione relating to declaration ot 
Emergency under Article 352 of the 
Constitution, we think that this power 
should be invoked only in cases of 
extreme necessity in the national inter¬ 
ests, while the situation cannot be 
.saved without resort to power." Later 
in the report, in a rejoinder to the note 
ol dissent by the minority, a member 
belonging to the majority, K R Ganesh, 
indirectly supports pre-censorship during 
Emergency by stating: "The perform¬ 
ance of the press during the periixl of 
the internal Emergency and sometime 
before proclamation of the Emergency 
was not all that responsible, and the 
press had become a centre oi extra- 
constitutional power fuelling the forces 
of destabilisation bv advocatmg over¬ 
throw of duly elected government 
through extra-conslilutional means. " 
The minority in their note of dissent 
devote a special section to relations 
between the government and the press 
where thev null up the majority for 
omitting anv reference to the "ti.iuma 
of censorship" during the Emcrgenc.v. 
They trace ihe hisiorv of tussle between 
the stale and the press in Ind'.i fiom 
1951 when the late C Raiagopalachari 
niloted th„ Press (Prevent'on of Ob- 
icctionablc Matters) Act to the F.mcr- 
rcncv peiiod of 1973-7fi when pre- 

censorsliip was officially imm'scd. But 
curiously enoiivh. the minor tv nowhere 
mention ihc lole of the ini'ustrialisl 
owners of the big dailies in 1959, when 
through the columns of their papers 
they defended in cine voice the .vnachr.i- 
nislic feudal practice of nrivy purses 
(which was sought to be (vanned by the 
fovcniment) or np.ooscd hank natuiii- 
alisation and the Monopolws and 
Restrictive Trade Practices .Act Im- 

rressed bv Ihc quality of the hir dailies, 
the mine; ty appear to have become 
oblivicvus of the oll-too-familiar wavs of 
manir.ulating news roportmE m these 
dailies. One wonders whether thev 
considered the renoit m ‘Cwnerihip 
and Control Structure of the It"' I’n 
Press' prepared hv the Second P.e‘s 
Coniniis.-ion bv S K Gova! and Ghiilaputi 
Rao where the .-luthors eoncludcd afti r 
their .siiivey ol the Indian picss "It is 
of common knowledge that press re¬ 
porters and senior staff ol vnaiiv .v 
ncwsnap'T are also einploved to pro¬ 
mote no.i-newspaner interests of their 
managements. Inspired news sloncs 
are timed and planl'-d to influence 
decis'on-making in goveinment While 
use of press for nromotion of House 
interests is known, it is not very often 


realised that newspaper managements 
exercise their choice to ignore or build 
up public images of chosen political 
personalities." Surely, such practices 
.should not be condoned just because 
the so-called national dailies, “the best 
of our newspapers", present news in 
an admirable format. One did not ex¬ 
pect the minority — which consist of 
an ex-jii(fgi, a well known economist 
and two journalists — to be taken in 
by the style of oresentation and ignore 
the content of news reporting. 

Both the majority and the minority 
have ignored one important aspect of 
the Indian press — the internal func¬ 
tioning of the industry, including labour 
rel.ilions. The First Press Commission 
in 195d revealed gross irregularities 
like manipulation of circulation figures 
and sale of newspapers as waste-paper 
(“ . in the present conditions there are 
very great temptations for dishonest 
publishers to claim inflated circulations 
by printing more copies than they have 
rcadcK for. and selling the additional 
cones .IS waste paper"). In 1975 again 
the F.vcl ITndin" Committee on News¬ 
paper Economi'.s look note of the fact 
I hat large number of copies of the 
.Slalf.vniflti nevv.vpapei were being print¬ 
ed at Ihc Delhi office and then sold as 
waste pancr, instead of being distribut¬ 
ed to leaders as fresh newspaper copies. 
There are reasons to believe that seve- 
nl newspaper establishments still in- 
iliilgc in this nefarious practice. Yet, 
the Sc'cond Press Commission in its 
report does not go into these cases of 
iireciilai'iiies. Similarly, in relations 
with emoloyees, particularly journalists, 
ihe managements of the big dailies 
omtc often behave in an arbitrary 
f.vshion. lournalists who dare to assert 
their independence are victimised. 
The S‘'cond Press Commission is curi- 
(viislv enough again silent on these 
matters. The present author knows 
from norsonal experience that several 
working groups annninled hv the Com- 
inpsion sphm’ttPd reports about mal¬ 
practices in the functioning of the big 
ncwsi'.nrcr e<'lablishments. and th.at 
>.ome veteran loiirnal'sts gave evidence 
before the Commission about man- 
.■"’("•lal fn''''oachment on edito'ial rights 
Icadin" to victimisation of iournalists. 
One w'onders why the CommLssion 
ineinbers chose to ignore these vital 
findings while preparing the report. 

While the majority and ininority 
ifllfei on the pattern ol ownership, they 
have agreed in reg.ird to empowering 
Ihe government with eert.iin restrictive 
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rights to block access to inlomiation. 
Thus, one recommendation (IV, 158- 
5fl) reads; “Covemment should conti¬ 
nue to have the iHiwer of intercepting 
telegraph messages in a public emer¬ 
gency 01 in the interest of public 
safety. .Yet another piovi.si<)n (IV, 
168) reads: “We recommend that tele- 
phones may not be taplH’d except with 
interest of national security, pnblir 
order, investigation ol crime and simi¬ 
lar ob)ectivos. ’’ Teims like 'natio¬ 
nal ,seeiirity’ and 'jmblie intere.st' have 
been ,irliiti.nily inleipieted by the 
state in the least to eiiisti dniioeratie 
nioveineiils. In laet, the (aanmi.ssion 
members do not challenge the shib- 
Iwletbs ol 0111 iiolitv and repeat the 
hollow ritualistic lenns n.sed by the 
state to curb demoeralic rights. Tims, 
one reeoinineiidatioii (III. 61) reacts: 
"While the Pre.ss should bring to light 
and extend .support to gemiine public 
gnevanees it .should take a lortliright 
.stand against iineonstitiitional mclbnd.s 
ol agitation.” I'lovsion no .W ol the 
s.ime .seetioii .say.s: 'Tf illegitimate 
aetion.s like msinreetions and Ms.sioni.st 
activity b.ive their loots in eeonoiine 
neglect or I'Xiiloitatioii or apprehension 
o( loss ol eiiltiiial identity, the Pre.ss 
can plas a u.setiil loli' on the one hand, 
liv bringing these eau.se.s to piihlie 
notice and on the othei In advocating 
adherence to lawliil methods ol vou- 
tilating giievanee.,’’ .Alter ,1.5 years ol 
iiidepeiideiice. in the cimr.se ol which 
the niliiig powers have flouted and 
di'lmtcd till- Con.stitiition to .serve 
thcii own iiitciests and the law.s o! 
the land have liecii lediieed to inaeec.s- 
.sihle hiindli'.s ol eoiiiple.xities, if people 
in desp.iir take to whatever aveime.s 
aie open to thun to ventilate their 
gnevanees, should the joiiniali.sts enter 
into h.ni.splitting aigmiient.s .about the 
'legalits' and ‘eiinstitiiioiudity’ of their 
agitation.s':’ Instead ol lemaining oh- 
.se.ssed with the niceties of ))olitieal 
hehaviiiiu, the honoiiiahle iiienibers of 
the Seiaind I’les.s (iomiiiission should 
have lememlieied what the old French 
.soeialist le.ider Jiiaies said when .speak¬ 
ing ol poiuilar revenge on the aristo- 
(laes clniing the Freneh revohition: 
“How can wc' leline the metal of tlm 
hells when Ihev .ire sounding the 
alarms ol ixnpeiillecl lihertv?" 

It is this liindamental attitude to¬ 
wards what inake.s new.s which is the 
crux of the piolilem. Is Indira Gandhi's 
election meeting more important than 
the news of an industrialkst cheating 
Ids workers of their due wages, or ot 
lamlle.s,s lalKimers a.s.sei’ting their rights'? 


Should editorials continue to demand 
increased expenditure on armaments on 
till plea of delending India against 
scniie faiiatisised aggression by Pakistan 
01 Ghiiia and remain silent on the 
more palpable threat posed to the peo¬ 
ple inside the country by draconian 

I. iws'? .Should the press pander to the 
higetry and parochial interests of the 
le.iclei.s'? JIow are news chosen'? Who 
(lietatc-s tlieir sedection? How tar do 
eiirlis on new's leportmg emanate from 
I he owiieis. the government and from 
die teiidciicv ot sclf-eeasonship that 
pievails among journalists? How does 
,i iiiicldle-ela.'.s culture make news out 
III iioii-eveiits and allow happenings 
tlial oeenr outside its periphery to fade 
iu;<i invisibility? What .sustains out 
inteicst in tlie palace intrigues of the 
Nehiii lairiily. and re.sfrains us from 
lullciwiiig up the late of a persi'ciited 

II. iiiiim f,iniily? 

Uide.s.s one honestly faces up to these 
iliie.stioiis and identifies the problems, 
no .iincinnt ot laudable reeommenda- 
hciiis c.in inipiovc the slate of the Indian 
piess. The Second Pre.ss Commission 
h.is SCI iipnloiisly avoided these un- 
Kinilcirtalilc qiie.stion.s. Its rccommen- 
iMlioas, ha.scd on a .sindv ol the sur- 
l.ige, arc primarily directed to the 
government, and it assumes that once 
llic government implements them 
cveijihiiig will straighten out. One i.s 
ainii.scd by its laith in the government 
iii.ichineiy. Thii.s, while recommending 
iiiteiception ol telegraph messages, it 
s,i\.s: “In a vast country like India, a 
jiciwri ol tlii.s nature caimot he exercis¬ 
ed soIcK by the government, ic, by 
the lesiNiasihlc minister concerned. 
'Hie power will neees.sarily have to be 
delcg.iled to local officers. But the 
deleg.ition ot jxiwer must he for short 
|ieiiod.s only and clear iastructioiis 
should lie. issued by the government to 
die delegated authontie.s to prevent 
iiiisiisc of till- ixnver.” Wliat hopel 
In a eounlry wlieie almost i-very day 
wc txinie acioss reports ot goveinment 
IK'isonnel. pailicularly at the lower 
li'Vol.s. arbitral ily using their authority 
to osploit and persecute poor citizens, 
wo ate ama/.ed to find the Commission 
iiiemhois pinmiig faith on the govein- 
ment'.s .ihilits to “prevent misuse of 
.)owoi'' Do iho majority ot the Oim- 
mwsion .sorionsly helicvc that the pre¬ 
sent .govornment i.s keen on delinking 
owncr.ship ol ncsvsp,!per.s luim big in¬ 
dustrial houses? Although Indira 
Gandhi had often threatened such 
actioas in the past, these threats were 
never carried out. She had instead 


1 placated the big business magnates. 

1 1976, following negotiations with R 

t rath Goenka of the Indian Express, 

J was her government which nomins 
s another industrialist —■ K K Birla 

- as chairman of the paper’s board 

1 directors. Her tiffs with industrial 

8 are temixirary and are resolved 

8 mutual concessions. The minority 
a tion ol the Press Commission t 

3 rightly stated in their dissenting iw 

1 "We. , find that no overall policy 
» cuibing the growth and breaking 
t existing concentrations is being folk 
s ed in the country, .” The Monopol 
t and Restrictive Trade Practices Q 

s mission, after liaving remained i 
5 for the lust eight months, only reeci 
r received four eases for inquiry ii 
8 the dcpaitnicnt of company alia 

1 When the monuixily houses ate bei 

1 allowed to concentrate in other an 
why should the goveinment all oi 
! sudden iihject to their coneentration 
1 , the newspaper industry? And tl 

t<x), when their new.spapers are gn 
1 allv .siippoiliiig her policies? 
a WTiile the Second Press Oiiiii: 

- son's reeoumiendations can lie descrit 

- as an cxcrctse in liitility, tlie nuiiieii 

- .studies siiliniittcd to it by seve 

e le.sarth lc,iiii.s and iiiilividnals on vi 

B mis .cspcct.s of the Indian press ) 

a the icadcislup in the course ol Ini 

s ticiiiiig ot the Gonimission from IS 

t to M.irch 1982 de.scrve special n 

; tioii. Judging from the contents 

t the present report, it seems thal I 

a Oimmi.s.sion m.ide little n.sc of tin 

iinpurtant .studies. One hopes lli.it I 
y Qiminis.siun will at least publish Ik 
1 . .sliidies ill the fonn of moiiograplii 
8 sle.id of allowing them to collect di 

e in till offices of the Minisliy of Inloi 

t atloii and Bioadeasling. Incident)! 

s the Second Picas OmmLs.sion's »» 

a report with its reemnmendations 1 

t not yet hccii ollicially released or plat 

1 before Parliament. Tlie finst meinlii 

y of the Commission who were apiw 

t ed during the Janata regime in Hi 

r ic.signcd en hloc in 1980 alter Ini 

y Gandhi came to power. Tlie Com® 

!, Moii was then reconstituted with ® 

a jicoplc and a new .set of terms ul l 

I- feiencc (which were not very dilk# 

if horn the old teim,s, excepting a sp*® 

I- stre.v.s in the new terms on coaslituS 

- n.rl and legal safeguards to protect I 

g citizen’s right to privacy). The gui'" 

I- work was done and findings weie P 

a cessed during the first two ya 

h (1978-80) and the members were - 

e most ready with the report when lit 

d re.signalion was accepted bv ^ 
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iiiidhi’s govaranent. It is evident' 
lat much of the present report Is 
liod on the groundwork prepared by 
le previously appointed inembeis of 
,c Commission. Yet the present 
lemheis, nowhere in their report, 
:lcn(iwledge tho contributions rf their 
trdcccssors. 

One iinal comment. The Coimnis- 
on could have avoided the unseemly 
(change of allegations and counter 
[legations between its two groups, 

:OAL MINES 


that form the last port of its report. 
The note of dissent by the minority of 
ioui could have been left as it is. It 
need not have been challenged by K 
R Ganesh (whose rejoinder sounds like 
a Coiigru.ss-I election manifestol). The 
Chairman himself should have stayed 
out of the dispute instead of adding 
his statement to -counter the dissenting 
note, thus inviting a rejoinder froitt the 
minority again, which ain its turn had 
to be replied to by the Chairman 1 


Sub-Human Conditions at Jhagrakhand 

AS 


USEFUL fall-out of the so-called 
Dstages incident, in Delhi has been the 
)cus it has put on the Jhagrakhand 
•ea of the Western Coalfields (WCLX 
he facade of public sector welfare in 
ct another area, under Coal India, has 
een forli off. Patently false write-ups 
I the press — such as “Coalminers 
ay Income-Tax”, “Foreign Hand Sus- 
erted in Jhagrakhand Stir", etc — will 
ot suffice to replace the torn cover, 
rci would have to admit that it has 
ad a brazenly brutal record in the 
nckly wooded Jhagrakhand area, 
here 14 collieries are' worked by 
2.000 labourers who are on the pay- 
alls and another estimated 8,000 
ibourcrs on contract. The 62-point 
barter of demands, forwarded by the 
ladhya Pradesh Koyla Mazdoor Sabha 
sMS) before the recent strike, was 
irtiially a chronicle of already broken 
romises. In the charter were listed as 
lany as six awards/agreements which 
le workers had secured on paper at 
ifferent times during last six years, 
he management had left them all un- 
nplemented. 

The awards/agreements were: 
>rst, the agreement made on July 18, 
TO, with the chairman of Cod India, 
'r payment of one and half times the 
ormal wage for working on the weekly 
:st-dvs. Secondly, the agreement 
iached on April 25, 1978 with the 
iral management for the direct recruit- 
ipnt of workers who have worked on 
le sidings at Bijury colliery and whose 
araes have been forwarded by the 
'nployment Exchange. Thirdly, the 
itaprasad Sharma award given on July 
•979 for priority in employment to 
' siven to dependents of workers who 
"'e retired, or are suffering from seri¬ 


ous diseases. Fourthly, the conciliation 
agreement, reached in the presence of 
the assistant labour commissioner 
(central), Shahdol, on June 25, 1980, 
regarding the payment of double 
wage to the siding wagon-loaders 
of Biiury colliery working on weekly 
rest days. Fiithly, the agreement 
reached with the local manage¬ 
ment on April 8, 1981 for the staying 
of 16 recruitments made at west Jhagra¬ 
khand sub-area and for inquiry into 
other recruitments by the superinten¬ 
dent of police, Surguja. Sixthly, the 
National Coal Wage Award II on vari¬ 
ous benefits, such as fixing of workload 
of trammers with bilateral agreement, 
payment of dressing allowance to 
leader-cum-dressers. and so on. 

The WCL and the labour officers 
have tried to propagate that the KMS 
enjoyed only fringe support among the 
12,000 workers. However, this holds 
little water since they have themselves 
time and again held negotiations widt 
KMS and arrived at agreements — as 
the list in KMS’s most recent charter 
of demands shows. Affiliated to HMS, 
the KMS is certainly not a new entity. 
In the last few years, it has tried to 
come up at Jhagrakhand - sometimes 
in allia,ace with AITUC, and always in 
conflict with INTUC. 

The first demand of the KMS, during 
the week-long strike beginning April 2, 
was the implementation of the Sita- 
prasad Sharma Award. Sharma, who 
was minister for food and civil supplies. 
Madhya Pradesh, was chosen by mutlal 
agreement as arbitrator, under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, between the 
Jhagrakhand management and the KMS. 
The dispute had arisen over the ^ecrui^ 
ment of casual wagon-loaders in west 


Jhagrakhand sub-area in December 
1978. The Sharma award had said: 
“After hearing the arguments of both 
the parties I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the management have ignored 
the dependents <rf retired workers, 
casual workers, and the workers suffer¬ 
ing from serious diseases like TB, 
cancer, leprosy and paralysis, in the 
appointments made of casual wagon- 
loaders, which is not justifiable, I hold 
that these categories be included. The 
General Manager of Jhagrakhand and 
the Koyla Mazdoor Sabhk should pre¬ 
pare a list of persons of such categories 
who appeared at the interview." 

KMS leaders claimed that the man¬ 
agement paid no heed to the arbitratw s 
suggestions and went on appdnting 
people from general categories — a 
sizeable number of whom were alleged- 
ly the favoured ones. They said they 
presented a first list ot 16 dependents, 
but in vain. 

The callousness with which the pub¬ 
lic sector management has been treat¬ 
ing the workers is betrayed not merely 
in the denial of recruitment to the 
wards oi the disease-bound: it is seen 
most blatantly in the working condi¬ 
tions in-side the underground cefllieries, 
the living conditions of the workers 
generally, the medical care, and the 
condition of children. Like any private 
management, WCL is concerned solely 
with productivity. Officials at Jhagra¬ 
khand boast of the increase in coal 
production, from a mere 70,000 tonnes 
at the time of nationalisation to 2.50 
lakh tonnes now. 

Yet, as in several other areas of Coal 
InJia, the workers at Jhagrakhand work 
in very poor conditions. Many of them 
do not get shoes. The managements 
productivity drive has led to the rapid 
expansion of operations within the 
collieries, even as no thought has been 
given to the minimum needs of those 
w'otking in the collieries: ventilation, 
dewatering, proper blasting, etc. The 
fan system for ventilation has not been 
improved to enhance its capacity even 
though new districts are being opened 
for mining. Even the existing exhaust- 
fans are not all in order. In some 
districts of the collieries, lack of air 
virtually suffocates. This state of affairs 
continues despite the vaunted re¬ 
gular inspection’. Similarly, dewater¬ 
ing cannot be done at all the districts, 
because the management has given no 
thought to raising the strength of the 
gang of bailing mazdoors who take out 
the water. 
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After working long hours in such 
appalling conditions, the workers have 
to go ‘home’ to mud huts, without 
water, electricity or sewage. Drinking 
water is a pressing problem. In the 
official data, there are six filtering plants 
for the residential colonies of Jhagra- 
khand area; but some of these plants 
are reportedly shut down. Water is 
most scarce in as many as six collieries* 

— Malga Incline, Old Jhimar, and 
No 9, 10, 11 and 12 )himar — which 
are located in the thick jungles with 
no river or tank in the vicinity. The 
labourers drink water from an old tank 
which collects water from the mines 

— blackish in colour, containing coal 
dust, machine oil and tiny pieces of 
rotten wood. Little wonder workers 
become victims of serious diseases. 

There is no dispensary, and not even 
an ambulance at as many as five collie¬ 
ries — New Rajnagar, Malga Incline, 
Rajnagar Open Cast, and Jhimar No 11 
and 12. The dispensaries at the other 
collieries arc of litttle use, according 
to the workers, as there is no medicine 
given and the doctor does not touch 
them or listen to them carefully. The 
doctors do not visit labourers in their 
sickbeds — and probably not only 
because a large number of them are 
harijans and adivasis, but simply because 
they are labourers. Recently, there was 
an agitation in some of the collieries, 
demanding that the doctors should go 
to the houses of bed-ridden labourers. 
For some time the doctors did pay the 
visits, but then things relapsed. 

The central mines welfare hospital, 
at Manendragarh, in the Jhagrakhand 
area specifically meant for ‘specialised 
treatment’. But there arc no specialists 
in this hospital. For the past five years, 
as many as seven specialist posts — 
orthopaedist, radiologist, pathdogist, 
gynaecologist. Eye and ENT specialist, 
anaesthetist, and physician — have all 
been lying vacant. The other specialist 
post of surgeon was filled up very 
recently. 

A striking feature of the Jhagrakhand 
set-up is the appropriation of all social 
services by the officers and white-collar 
personnel. Housing, medical care, 
drinking water supply, clean surround¬ 
ings, are all their monopoly. Doctors 
run it necessary to the quarters of the 
colliery superiors at the slightest hint 
of sickness. At north and south Jhagra¬ 
khand, officials get their water supply 
from the nearby Hasto river, and not 
from the mines. In the six collieries — 

m 




Malga Incline, Old Jhimar and No 9, 
10, 11, 12 Jhimar — where the labour¬ 
ers drink water from the dirty and 
parasite-ridden tank, the officers, how¬ 


ever, are well-supplied with clean watij 
which they carry in pots to the worlj 
place from home — which is eaj 
since they move everywhere in jeeps I 


FORESTRY 

Forests for Industry’s Profit 

K P Kannan 


DESPITE genera! awareness of the 
implications of the provisions in the 
Forest Bill, 1980, (Draft), (see Shared 
Xidkarni, EPW ,...) attempts have been 
m.'ide to clearly identify its socio¬ 
economic character. Indeed, historically 
viewed, the proposed act is seen to be 
a natural outcome of the industrial 
orientation of forestry especially since 
the 19e0s. 

Very little infonnation is available 
on the practice of foreshy prior to 
1800. Most of the forests were regarded 
as god-given, and people had free 
access to most products therefrom. 
Since then, it appears that, development 
ol external markets has been an impor¬ 
tant factor in the development of pro¬ 
perty rights in forest products. In the 
early stages, property rights were 
enforced over specified products — such 
as .sandalwood, teak, ebony and ivory. 
The sulrsequent practice, of declaring 
forests as reserved and excluding the 
local people from their tights to the 
forests, is probably an extension of the 
process of ^qrecifying rights over parti¬ 
cular trees and products. Since market 
development was the motive factor, 
most reservations during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries were limited to 
easily accessible and commercially valu¬ 
able forests. 

Provisions for declining forests as 
reserved, by extinguishing the rights ol 
the local people, were contained in the 
Indian Forest Act of 1865. This Act 
was modified and re-enacted in 1878 
and thoi in 1927. Clearly, commercial 
interests were the primary oonsideration 
in declaring forests leserved under the 
provisions of the forest acts. More re¬ 
cently, this policy has been explicitly 
stated in the National Agricultural 
Commissions Report on Forestry. 
Forests produce the requisite raw 
materials for industries, defence, 
communications, and other public 
purposes and domestic use, contribute 
to the country’s export, and create a 
large volume of employment in the 
primary, secondary and territory sec¬ 
tors. 'Iliey dso provide matetiu for 
direct use by ag^turists, like hrel* 
wood, small timber, fodder, grezing, 


etc, (emphasis added) (Govenuneai 
ol India, 1978.) 

Although large tracts of forests wen 
reserved under the earlier Forest Ac^ 
ti.c basic needs of the per^le in tb 
rural areas could be fulfilled becaiw 
total demand was very low and a well 
developed forest-based industrial secta 
...i, piactically non-existent. 

Forest policy was first formulated, a 
such, in 1894. It was based primarily 
on the recommendations contained ii 
the report of Voclckat on Indian agri 
culture in ITO. It recognised the clus 
jclationship betwam lorestry and ago 
culture, and argued forestry activitia 
were justified by tlioir direct uiiil 
indirect contribution to the developmeni 
ot agriculture. Though certain ar«ai 
may be suitable lor growing good 
quality timber, they should not b( 
utilised for forestry if the area ca 
support good agriculture. Such an ay 
proach facilitated the extension of agri 
culture into forest areas, and tk 
largely benefited landed interests and 
adversely affecting adivasis ainoni 
whom the concept of property rigll 
over land was almost unknown. 

The 1952 Forest Policy is anotla 
important turning point in the evok 
tion of forest management in India. 6;' 
then, wood-based industries such li 
pulp, paper and plywood were wd 
established. The demand of these indiw 
tries for raw material became an 
important consideration in the manage 
inent of forests. Increasing demand 
from all sectors results in conflicts; asi! 
the 1952 Forest Policy recognises thl) 
when it points out that local interest 
and priMities should be subservient ti 
the broader national interests. 

Village communities ' in the neigh' 
bourhood of a forest will naturally 
make 4 greater use of its products 
for the satisfaction of their domestic 
and agricultural needs. Surffi uK, 
however, should in no event be pS' 
mitted at the cost of national k 
terests. 

’National interests' have been identi' 
fled as those indispensable foi defence 
communications and vital industries 
Thus the national forests are to Is* 
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unaged' for mamtaitiing the suroly of 
, 00(1 for industries and large timber 
ir defence and communidations. Tech-' 
ological development has made modem 
cfcnce lass dependent on wood. Con- 
iquently, the re<iuireTnents of wood- 
3 scd industries, which are motivated 
y coinmercial profits and are almost 
atircly in the private sector, get total 
rioiity. 

In the early stages of development, 
ood-bascd industries were dqiendent 
liniarily on species .occurring naturally 
I the forests. There was an identity 
[ interests and close collaboration 
iHing influential groups such as indus- 
lalists, timber traders, agriculturists 
11(1 government. Clearanee of foresfs 
■leased land for the cjcpansion ot 
•r iiltiue, in addition to malting avail- 
jIc large (luantities of timber to th(‘ 
,i 0 (l-l)a.s('d industries at very low 
rcfs. This also enhanced government’s 
l((llll(■. Forests can Ire managed as a 
■ircwablc resource, hut practice they 
ric regarded as a_ resoirrctr that can 
i.t'Ucd ami depleted. 

01 cour;>e, this process could not go 
1 for long. When the availability of 
rtiir.illv growing raw material declin- 
I. n riuirnncnts ol wood-based indus- 
ii'.s were met eitlurr by tapping new 
'■.(.v or by growing the retjuired 
Kcics in plantations. Exploitation of 

'»■ arcits L obvioasly rmstrained by 

«■ evislirtg political division of the 
irinlry .since stale governments are 
arc keen to develop industries within 
err territories that to allow free 

ovciirent ol timber. The National 
nrimission on Agriculture (1976) had 
i' in mind when they wrote in then 
Prrrt on Fore.stry; 

the planned development of Iridus- 
liics like pulp and paper and panel 
liKKlucts would require carving out 
bolore-hand of an indirstrial catch- 
orent which may tran.scend the 

borders of the .states, (p 368) 

•n other words, the National Onn- 
'Ssion on Agriculture advocated more 
ntralisation: A major step in the pro- 
ss of centralisation was removal of 

siihject of Forests from the state 

* ‘ind its inculsion in the concutrent 
1 . 

Industry-oriented forestry thus got an 
petus with the publication of the 
■ouimcndations of the National Com- 
s>ion on Agriculture. In their interim 
’“rt on man-made forests, the Com- 
ssion advocated rejection of conserva- 
n-oriented forestry — probably, with- 
1 correctly understanding the mean- 
! of conservation. It recommended 
••^ad adoption of an "aggressive pro- 
nninc of man-made forestry", oriented 


towards industrial requirements. In 
their final repent, the Commission re¬ 
commended that out of the total forest 
area of about 75 million hectares in 
the country, 48 million . hectares be 
identified as production forests directed 
towards meeting the requirements of 
wood-based industries. It is notable 
that, even thou^ a major use of the 
forests is for fuelwood, this aspect has 
been neglected almost entirely. Some 
of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission are actually against the interest 
of the rural people. The Commission 
even blames the rural people for crimes 
actually committed, and being commit¬ 
ted, by the organised vested interests. 
For example, the Commission puts the 
entire blame of forest drstniction on 
villages and torest-(lweller.s; 

Free supply ot forest prince to the 
rural population and their rights and 
privileges have brought destruction 
to the forests and .w it is necessary 
to reverse the prrxxss. The rural 
people have not contributed much 
towards the maintenance or regenera¬ 
tion of the forests. Having over- 
exploited the reserves they cannot in 
.all fairness expect that somebody 
eke will take 4c trouble of provid- 
lug them wftli forest produce free of 
cliargc. One of the principal objec¬ 
tives of social forestry Ls to make it 
possible to iu(!et these needs in full 
from readily accessible areas and 
thereby lighten the burden on pro¬ 
duction fore.stry, (p 25) 

The ,ittitud(( reflected in the ahove 
observation should be contrasted with 
the tolciance shown to large-scale 
destruction of forests by cicar-fclling 
natural fore.sts for setting up hydel and 
irrigation projects and thus opening up 
areas lot encroachments by powerful 
VC,ted interests, illegal logging with 
ibe connivance of forest officials, clcat- 
Iclling natural forests for raising mono- 
■spccie plantations such as eucalyptus — 
hardly .suited for the tropical climate — 
tor supply as raw materials to wood- 
bused industries. 

In Kerala, with which 1 am more 
familiar, the alarve practices are still 
carried out, either directly by the 
government or indirectly with its sup¬ 
port. For example, it is now fairly well 
known that the opening up of the 
l()ic.st.s in Idikki district for setting up 
the large multi-purpo.se river valley 
project has resulted in extensive defore¬ 
station, A large area was opened up 
by constructing a number of roads, 
which were not strictly necessary for 
the project. Organised encroachments 
by powerful local vested interests were 
consequently legalised by the govern¬ 
ment. Again, in many places, the policy 
of setting iqr indtistriol plantations 
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.such as of eucalyptus has pennanently 
erased fore.sts. First, the clear-felling 
of natural forests was followed by culti¬ 
vation of tapioca under the tangya 
cailtivation system leading to heavy soil 
erosion. The planting of eucalyptus 
met with a high rate of mortality due 
to the attack of certain diseases and 
also by soil erosion. Even where the 
plantgrions survived, the soil is left 
literally ‘high and dry’ because of its 
high v<'ater-absorDmg capacity. Tropical 
forests, rich in density and range of 
variety of species, have thus given way 
to mono-specie plantations of an in¬ 
ferior type. However, such programmes 
are officially described as ‘forestry 
development'. It is also interesting 
that these plantations, raised at a 
high cost witlr public reserurces, 
supply their wood to indruitries such as 
pulp and paper at a highly subsidised 
price so that such industries earn high 
profits and contribute high levels of 
pollution. (For a case study of an 
extreme case of .such poIluHon by a 
pulp factory see, KS.SP, 1978.) 

Tiibals are the worst hit by this 
eiestniction of fore.sts. For instance, 
fore.sl ciicroacbcis vs'ith the help of 
(illiciak have, ‘grabbed’ nearly 80 per 
c('nt of the land belonging to tribals in 
the hilly di.strict of Wynad in north 
Kerala, nsulting in the tribals’ pauperi- 
■sation. While, 30 years ago, only 20 
per cent of the tribals in the district 
were cla.ssifl('tl as landless agricultural 
l.ibourei.s, today, alrorit 80 per cent of 
them are .vr classified. Lcrgal enact¬ 
ments, to remedy this land alienation 
ol tiibals, have met with iiowerful 
opp().sitioir from economic and political 
intcre.vLs. 

This proces of destruction of forests 
is by no me.ati.s confined to a parti¬ 
cular state or region; it is a typical 
pattcro all over India over the last 30 
years. In the other Western Chat’s 
legioas of Karnataka and Maharashtra, 
ill the hills ol Utlar Pradesh and Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, and in the uorth-easteni 
.slates. And yet the blame iwerywhcre 
ii put on the pair ■ rural people in 
general and the tribals in particular 
who pick up little pieces of. wood or 
sorm- minor forest produce for their 
livelihood and who live in phy.sical 
h.-inuony with the lorest. But iore.sts 
arc not meant for the rural arnimunities 
or lot the inaintenaiice of ecological 
in bamiony with the forests. The exist¬ 
ing natural forests which the National 
Cdiiimission on Agriciiltim' calls ‘pro¬ 
duction forestry', have reason to exist 
only if they serve the interests of 
indiistry. 
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hioduction of induatilal wood would 
have to be die luison d* etre for die 
existence of forests. Actually it is in 
this value tbti many met values 
that have been claimed or stressed^ 
for forests can be absorbed, 
(pp 32-JM) 

TTie need for integrating wood pro¬ 
duction with forest industries is stressed 
repeatedly; 

The requirement of specific industries 
should be a major reason for initating 
forestry activities, which means a 
close link between the two. (p 69) 
The Commiision identifies the major 
constraints in this task as lack of 
investment funds and bottlenecks in 
the administrative .set-up of forest de- 
partoients. To overcome thtw, it rccoin- 
inends consHtution of forest develop¬ 
ment coiporations and tapping of 
institutional finance to undertake man¬ 
made forestry programmes/ In almost 
all states in the country, forest deve¬ 
lopment corporations have thus been 
formed and activities such as clear- 
felling of existing natural forests and 
reforestation with industrially impor¬ 
tant .species, olten of exotics, are under 
way. 


The Forc-st Bill, 1980, is a sequel to 
the ever-increasing impact of wood- 
based industries on forest management 
With the alienation of the local people 
and the curtailment of their legitimate 
rights, social conflicts are hound to 
increase.- And so the Bill propo.ses 
certain draconian measures. Many of 
the provision.s contained in the Bill 
arc based on rccommondations by the 
National Commission on Agriculture. 
For example, the Commission had re- 
comincndcd the amendment of the 
forest law such that provisions are 
incorp('ratfd; 


(i) investing gar.etted forest officers 
with magisterial powers, or ap¬ 
pointment of special^ magistrates, 
for summary trial in cases of 
oiFenccs relating to forest fires 
and, 

(ii) in case of repeated man-caused 
fires in any locality, closing the 
forests for such time as the 
government thinks fit and sus- 
IK'nding all rights of grazing 
and abrogation of other conces- 
sioixs and privileges of the com- 
munitv in die localitv. (Ibid, 
p 346) 

Section 67 of the Indian Forest Bill, 
1980, is a direct outcome of the first 
recommendation. Although the recom- 
jjendation was for forest fires only, the 
-jjon in the Bill covers all forest 
collierv swond recommendations 
of sickaws*”™'^™*”' ** section 26(3) 


khand, offl, . . , , 

. mission had even suggc-sted 

/*** ° uaclassed and protected 

roia the mi,jj constitufed into 


lesetve^ foieatt at eidiest possfl^. 
in order that foe nistar rights could be 
extinguished as far as possible in foe 
manner provided in foe forest law*’ 
(p 355). Social forestry activities' seems 
to have been proposed pianarily "to 
decrease the burden on production 
forests" (p 355). Indeed, while the 
National Commission on Agriculture 
points out that the forest law in foe 
country has not been conceived as 
positive agent of development, none of 
its own recommendations helps to 
formulate forest laws with the devefop- 
meht perspective. Since the recom¬ 
mendations are primarily to facilitate 
the industrial exploitation of the forests 
and to devalue conservation-forestry 
based on sustained yield, villagers and 
adiva.sis get a raw deal. In the name 
of industrialisation, there is increasing 
diversion of land, forest produce, etc, 
tioni meeting the basic needs of foe 
people to market-oriented production 
largely for non-basic consumer goods. 

With such an evolution of forest 
policy and with .such powerful econo¬ 
mic interests behind it, a Forest Bill 
such as the present one naturally ^ves 
draconian powers to officials and treats 
lural people, especially trfbals, as 
potential criminals. Moreover, with the 
transfer of the subject of “Forest’s to 
tlic concurrent list, a process of rentra- 
lisation of authority has set in. Not 
that state governments were more con¬ 
cerned about the conservation and pro¬ 
per development of forests. Yet the 
centralisation process will no doubt 
furtlicr impede regional initiatives and 
give scop<.‘ for more intensified exploi- 
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tUlM of {wests for iBAutriitl toe cni 
ting across regional boundaries, 

In the name of 'social forestry', wluj 
is envisaged in the KlI is a series of 
encroadnents on the people’s demo, 
cratic rights, subjecting them to tlx 
whims and fancies of forest ofBdak 
People are expected to grow trees by 
threat of legal, consequences, but they 
will not have any benefit from growinj 
sudi There is no better means 
than this to alienate the people from 
participating in foe afforestratfon pro. 
grammes or to abandon a proper deve¬ 
lopment of forestry in foe country, 

. There is no other alternative now 
than to mobilise foe various seedoia 
of the population directly or indirertot)- 
affected by the Bill. The task is botl 
immense and complex as there is as 
yet no general awareness of the dan¬ 
gers involved in enacting foe Bill. Fur- 
foer, the tribal population is noi 
literate to have access to foe provision 
of the Bill and grasp its full implica¬ 
tions for their lives. It is necessary, 
too, to initiate a national debate ts 
enlighten the general public on this 
national question. 
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Jombay TextUe Strike: What Lies Ahead? 

Manju Parikh-Barnah 




HI: live-month old strike in 60 mills 
jells out a crisis in tlje institutional 
amework of capital-labour relations 
1 the Bombay's cotton textile indus- 
y. The persistence of the strike has 
jrprised the employers as well as the 
uvernment, who expected the strike 
1 lizzie out in a few weeks. 

When the strike began in the third 
feck of January, the industry was 
ning through a period of recession, 
he workers anticipated a less than 
iislile reiponse from the mill-owners. 
:ontrary to the public pronounce- 
icnls, to the mill-owners the strike 
■iiiicil to be a blessing in disguise, 
he last quarter of 1981 had shown 
growing trend of demand stagnation 
ad the mills in Bombay were getting 
;.iry .ibout their oiled-up stocks. The 
ness relaases of the Indian Cotton 
bll Federation (ICMF) expressed con- 
i ni alxiiit the demand recession and 
he high costs of inputs I particularly 
he rise in the price of raw cott.jn). 
he industry leadci*s were making re- 
irescntations to the government for 
ranting relaxation of credit terms in 
■lew of the downward phase m the 
ndustry. Thus, in January when the 
ilrike was announced, the mill-owners 
wuld not have been too unhappy, 
ndt’cd, it may have saved for some 
he trouble of declariug a lock-out. 
soimally a close-down of the Bombay 
mills, which control about 30 per 
.'ent of the cotton textile industry’s 
iroduction could lead to .1 major 
■hortage. However in this situation, 
he strike initially allowed the mills to 
:el rid of the piled-up stocks. 

However, the mill-owners did net 
iniicipate a long strike. Continuance 
of the strike beyond a few weeks has 
'’ad an effect on the market for raw 
materials and other inputs that go into 
textile manufacture. The absence of 
demand for these items led to a fall 
m the prices of these items in the 
Bombay market. The prices of raw 
cotton declined steadily during the 
'ast three months. Raw cotton cons- 
litutes 50-60 per cent of the costs of 
'oxiile manufacture. The other input', 
■'||<h as dyiys and chemicals also have 
shown a trend of falling prices. By 
February the price of Rangolite Ger¬ 
man had dropped from Rs j3,000 per 
lonne to Rs 31,000 per tonne and of 


caustic soda flakes from Rs 6.000 per 
tonne to Rs 5,500 per tonne (The 
Keemomif Times, February 13). A 
similar trend is seen in filament .varn 
and polyester fibre. 

Now that the strike has gone on 
for four months, the demand for 
cotton textiles having picked up and 
with the prices of inputs having fallen, 
the Bombay mill-owners may want to 
get back into full production. How¬ 
ever the stakes involved in the strike 
have now become high from the point 
of view of the workers, the m'll-owners 
and the government. 

For the textile workers, the strike 
involves more than a demand for wage 
increases. It reflects the total dis¬ 
illusionment with the instilutional 
framework of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act (BIR) and with the 
Rastriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh (RMMS) 
as the legally determined sole repre¬ 
sentative union in the industry. The 
BIR Act is unusual in that unlike 
other industrial relations laws in 
India, it has provisions for determin¬ 
ing the sole representative union in 
the industry. It requires that the 
claimant union has a membership of 
25 per ^cent of the industry’s work¬ 
force for the preceding six months. 

From the outset, RMMS' .statas as 
the representative union in the indus¬ 
try in Bombay rested on shaky 
grounds. This contrasts with the posi¬ 
tion of the Textile Labour A,s.socialion 
in Ahmedabad which, under the same 
legislation, had a dominant position in 
the industry in Ahmedabad. The 
Bombay textile workers have unsuc¬ 
cessfully attempted to challenge the 
RMMS’s position twice before; first 
through an agitation led by Ashok 
Mehta in 1950, and second bv a coali¬ 
tion of all opposition unions under 
the leadership of the Mumbai Girni 
Kamgar Union (MGKU) in 1959. 
However the lengthy and tedious legal 
process required for de-certification of 
an existing representative union .sap¬ 
ped the earlier attempts. They also 
undermined the fait’n of the workers 
in the BlR’s institutionalised pattern 
of change. It is therefore not surpris¬ 
ing that the textile workers turned to 
Datta Samant, who .shares no illusions 
about legal procedures. Unlike in 
earlier agitations that challenged the 
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RMMS’s position, this time there has 
been neither a drive for membership 
nor an application for legal recogni¬ 
tion. 

Samant’s entry into the cotton 
textile industry highlights the short¬ 
comings of the legal framework of 
capital-labour relations in the indus- 
tiy. Samant has no locus standi under 
the BIR Act and yet has nearly total 
influence over the workforce in the 
industry. In spite of this de facto 
dominant position, the government 
has taken a very legalistic stand and 
refuses to invite him to negoti.ite with 
the Mill-Owners Association. The 
government argues rhat Samant has 
not applied for legal recognition of 
his union according to the BIR stipu- 
latioDs and has conducted an ‘illeg.’iT 
strike. In view of threats of repression 
by Government, Samant showed his 
clout through the successful bandh 
of April 19. In response to allega¬ 
tions of intimidations of workers 
wanting to return to woik, Samant 
challenged the government to deter¬ 
mine through a secret ballot if the 
majority of workers wished to go back 
to work. That Datta Samant now has 
the majority of the textile workers 
with him is a reality that the mill- 
owners and the government have to 
contend with. 

The impasse in the current situation 
may continue for a while in view of 
the government’s refusal to invite 
Samant to negotiations. Its resolution 
would depend on the urgency with 
which the mill-owners will p'css the 
government for solving the conflict. If 
the strike continues for .some more 
weeks, crossing the six-month period, 
the credibility of the RMMS will be 
further reduced. That. situation may 
call for an evaluation of the RMMS as 
the representative union. 

There seem to be three possible 
scenarios. First, the mill-owners and 
the government may agree to continue 
to back up the RMMS with some 
changes in the leadership. However, 
it is by no means obvious that such 
a measure would satisfy the workers. 
Second, the mill-owners and govern¬ 
ment may agree to dispense with the 
RMMS, once thev realise that Datta 
Samant’s union does control the 
majority of the workers. Recognition 
of a union bv employers generally 
depends on the union’s effectiveness in 
e.xerting control over the workers. 
Third, the mill-owners and the gov¬ 
ernment may disagree on the solution; 
the mill-owners may favour negoHa- 




lag witli Datta Samaat, whereas the 
government may prefer to back the 
RMMS. Some mill-owners may even 
arrive at individual aereemcnts with 
Samant. Finally , if the government 
decides to call Samant for negotia- 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


dons, it may he the first step towards 
the demise of the RMMS. Ihe Bom¬ 
bay textile strike has successfully posed 
a challenge to the institutional frame¬ 
work of industrial relations in the 
cotton textile industry in Bombay. 


Prior’s Priorities 


Brendan O’Leary 

NORTHERN IRELAND, an older 
and as yet bloodier imperial legacy 
than the Malvinas, is to be guinea pig 
for yet another British political ex¬ 
periment. After partition, human 
lights’ violations and technologically 
sophisticated repression what could 
be in store for Northern Ireland next? 

It is a rather pretentious little num¬ 
ber; ‘rolling devolution’. The idea is 
simple. Whatever 70 per cent of an 
elected assembly (determined by pro¬ 
portional representation which is a 
modern electoral device reserved* for 
the most backward province) agree 
to make policy on, will be (merely) 
considered as suitable for the dovoln- 
tion of legislative authority by the 
British Parliament. It is the brainchild 
of the Secretary ot State for Northern 
Ireland, Jaims Ihior, consideicd the 
principal ‘moderate’ rival to Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher in the Tory Cabinet, and 
his Number Two, Lord Cowrie, con¬ 
sidered to be the first and last Tory 
intellectual aristocrat in British poli¬ 
tics in a generation. Rolling devolu¬ 
tion is thought to be ‘fair beause it 
eHeclively gives each of the religious 
‘communities’ m Northern Ireland an 
assured veto, if one assumes that the 
Protestant-Catholic electoral ratio is 
65-35 and that this sectarian head- 
count will be unproblematically re¬ 
flected in the assembly. 

Two questions arise. Whom does 
this, albeit innovative, approxh to 
the allegedly intractable (one was 
instantly dubbed it a “do-it-yourself 
devolution kit”) benefit? Secondly, 
what are its chances of success? 

The previous period ot extended 
devolution (1922-72) in the wake of 
partition was something less than 
perfect. The period, characterised by 
religious discrimination in the politi¬ 
cal process (especially local govern¬ 
ment), employment and housing was 
accurately characterised as 'fifty years 
of misrule’, by the (principally Catho¬ 
lic civil rights movement whose ac¬ 
tions did so much to bring it to an 
end. The brief lived power-sharing 
executive of 1973-74 was also a failure 
— destroyed by a general strike of 
the Protestant working class that had 


been mobilised in defence of its sup¬ 
posed ‘Britishness' (which reductionist 
analysts often take as a euphemism 
for ‘differential privileges’) and the 
fear that the power-sharing experi¬ 
ment was a prelude to British de¬ 
parture from Ireland. Given that an¬ 
other failed assembly and gallons of 
blood have flowed under the bridge 
smince then, why should this experi¬ 
ment be expected to succeed? 

The cynical answer is that it is not 
expected to succeed; the less cynical 
response is that it does not really 
matter to its proposers if it fails. The 
white pnper (Northern Ireland; A 
Framework for Devolution, Cmnd 
8541) with typical paternalism blames 
the people of Northern Ireland for 
the continued ‘instability’, which is 
rather like God who is supposed to 
have created the Devil blaming the 
latter for the existence of evil. If the 
British government has evidence of 
support for its newly discovered be¬ 
lief in participatory democracy, why 
not test this via a referendum? 

The Province’s political parties are 
taking up political postures that make 
agreement beyond .sewer manage¬ 
ment unlikely. The unionist parties 
are torn between advocating 'simple' 
majority rule devolution and complete 
integration with the mainland. The 
nationalist parties arc tom between 
advocating abstentionism before or 
after the election. The ‘non-sectarian’ 


'(soi-disant) bot^eifis' asd fbdalii 
parties will pick’'tip few votes. Ipdcq 
on the unionist side. Bill CraiJ 
notorious for his excursions ini; 
political philosophy (“Whenever yoi 
have a Roman Catholic majority, yoi 
have a lesser standard of demo 
cracy") is once again making laJ 
Smith type noises about somethigj 
•pproaching UDL Externally Priori 
plan has been denounced by the Iris| 
government (which is increasing!] 
distancing itself from British imperij| 
atavism with regard to the Falkland! 
and by large sections of the TorJ 
right wing (ever fearful of a forieg^ 
office sell-out and haw>y to hunt Prioi 
anyway) in Britain. Some seem ti 
believe that the almost universal 
hostility to the Prior plan withii 
Northern Ireland augurs well for its 
success: if you displease all the lU' 
lives you must be right. What a 
pity the Northern Ireland electorati 
are not wet moderates (the last threJ 
MPs to win Westminster by-elecuonil 
have been Bobby Sands a Provisionai 
IRA hunger striker, his election ageiiil 
Owen Carron, elected after Sands] 
death, and Martyn Smyth, the bcji| 
of the Orange Order, the Protestan! 
communalist organisation par excel¬ 
lence. 

Thus it would appear that the soil 
reason for the white paper, if onip 
discounts Enoch Powell’s foreig* 
office treachery theories, is that 
will put Prior in the headlines as 
statesman grappling with petty squai>| 
Wing natives. Naive political ambi¬ 
tion in tandem with gcntleraaiil| 
ignorance might leave a lot of scram¬ 
bled egg on Prior’s face (not for noth¬ 
ing is his job considered the Siberia 
British politics) but if a general elec-' 
tion comes before his ill-starred ven¬ 
ture fails he may well have got his 
priorities right. When can we expeci 
to hear the British political elite tall 
of ‘withdrawal with honour’? 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Keynesian Unemployment by Accident 

Anal Sujal 


the present review of Maliavaud’s 
5 ix)k “The nfeory of Unemployment 
Reconsidered”* is somewhat belated, 
given the pace of research in this area 
of economic theory. However, research 
into the raicrofoundations of aggrega¬ 
tive theory has acquired enormous 
importance in our time, both because 
of the alleged success of Keynesian 
policies for around three decades, and 
its failure more recently. This provi¬ 
des an excuse for the present discus¬ 
sion. 

The work is a logical extension of 
the important ideas developed in the 
sixties and the early seventies which 
suggested that Keynesian economics 
essentially describes the maximisation 
beh.iviour of agents constrained by 
current ineome, and not, as in an 
Walrasian System, by the income 
compatible with the eventual equili- 
biium.* It was pointed out that 
traditional theory did not allow 
.my actual trade at the sucecs- 
sne disequilibrium prices along a 
reciintracting process. Similarly, in 
Marshal's.scheme, prices were taken to 
Jdfust instantaneously, and thus it 
could skip the examination of income 
reallocation in disequilibrium, which 
hv hypothesis, occupied no finite time 
to be interesting. Thus Walrasian re¬ 
contracting and Marshal’s “as if" re¬ 
contracting, both ignored an examina¬ 
tion of disequilibrium trade, Since, 
however, trade at disequilibrium prices 
is an important part of the empirical 
reality of our economic environment, 
these pre-Keynesian frameworks, rather 
than helping our vision about reality, 
ol).'tnicted if. By contrast, it wa.s sug¬ 
gested that in the Keynesian short 
period equilibrium, trading occurs at 
"hatever the current prices arc. Thus, 
an aggregative story, the suggestion 
rtin, can be constructed out of the 
usual maximisation behaviour of agents 
who do engage in trade at the extant 
price situation whether such prices 
correspond to a Walrasian equilibrium 
or not 

In Malinvaud's book the scheme is 
similar. The price variables, i e, the 
money wage rate and the product price 
are exogenously given, and so is the 
'tvel of an element of effective demand. 
The given prices need not, and in 


general will not, correspond to the 
market clearing prices at the given 
level of the autonomous demand. In 
a simple model with two markets, 
homogeneous labour ‘ and a , single 
commodity, obviously one gets a four¬ 
fold classification of outcomes in terms 
of the excess-demand or excess-supply 
situation, in the two markets. The 
system will be said to be in equili¬ 
brium if the constrained maximisation 
behaviour of, agents is on the aggre¬ 
gate consistent with the constraints 
themselves, arising out of the prices 
and the autonomous element of 
demand. 

Malinvand indentifies the situation of 
excess supply in both markets as the 
Keynesian unemployment situation; that 
of excess demand in both as a repress¬ 
ed inflationary situation, and one with 
excess supply of labour but excess 
demand for goods as the situation of 
classical unemployment. The fourth 
logical possibility is shown as uninter¬ 
esting and unlikely. The author then 
examines in a model with fully speci¬ 
fied production and utility functions, 
the set of parametric configurations 
that could produce the said types of 
equilibria. Many of the noted proper¬ 
ties of the Keynesian and classical 
unemployment situation are then 
showed to he displayed bv the system 
so built up. 

The work doubtless is extremely 
interesting. For a given objective, say 
the clearing of the labour market, the 
appropriate policies would be very 
different depending on whether the 
system is in a classical or a Keynesian 
unemployment situation. In any given 
situation and wage price configuration, 
the work demonstrates that the appro- 
pri.itc policy should be specific to the 
situation, and it is possible that the 
succe.ss and failure of the same set of 
policy measures at two different his¬ 
torical situations may be better under¬ 
stood in terms of parametric classifica¬ 
tion of such situations. Thus from the 
viewpoint of economic policy, the work 
has enormous importance — even 
though actual econometric identifica¬ 
tion of a given situation seems to be 
a formidable task at the moment.’ 

From the viewpoint of economic 
theory, the work almost exhaustively 


demonstrates the properties of a single 
period fix-price equilibrium that can 
be set up in a paradigm of its kind. 
However, it is regarding this paradigm 
itself that one feels somewhat hesitant, 
and will devote some time to articulat¬ 
ing this hesitation. 

When the price and the money wage 
rate and the autonomous clement d 
demand are given from outside, the 
character of the unemployment equili¬ 
brium, as Malinvand shows elegantly, 
depends on the specific configuration 
of these three elements. The likelihood 
of a particular type of unemployment 
situation to crop up in practice thus 
depends on the likelihood of the cor¬ 
responding parametric configuration. 
Considering the entire feasible domain 
of variation of these parameters and 
the ranges relevant for each type of 
situation, it is possible to find out the 
relative likelihood of the different 
situatioiK, Malinvand indeed .suggests 
out of similar considerations that the 
Kcn.vnesian unemployment is more 
likely to occur than a classical unem- ' 
ploymcnt situ.ation. Put in this way, the 
Keynesian unemployment situation 
seems to be a matter of chance or 
accident, even though an accident with 
a large probability. Our feeling of un- 
casinc.ss begins here. 

In the general theory, Keynes 
argued for the high likelihood of an 
underemployment equilibrium not on 
the premise of prices fixed at un- 
waiTanti'd levels,* Underemployment 
equilibrium, Keynes argued, is very 
likely because of a peculiarity of the 
wage bargaining process. For full 
employment, it is necessary that the 
workers as a whole can reduce their 
real wage rate as long as there is 
involuntary unemployment. It is cer¬ 
tainly open to each individual worker 
to accept a lower money wage and 
thus to reduce his own real wage. 
For the labour force as a whole, how¬ 
ever, while it is still open to accept 
a lower money wage, whether that 
will reduce the real wage rate Sy the 
required extent obviously depends on 
what happens to the wage goods 
prices in consequence — a consequ¬ 
ence that Keynes shows depends on 
a number of specificities. While 
these specificities would quantitative¬ 
ly modify the outcome, the almost 
certain qualitative conclusion that 
Keynes gets is that the real wage, 
even* if it falls, will not decline all 
the way to create full employment.’ 

M! 
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At a CTudal point in daiivi!^ this 
coDcluaon Keynes uses the notion of 
liquidity preference in a vital way 
‘and we will come back to that aspect 
at a later point. What it all indi¬ 
cates, however, is that unemplojinent 
may arise not because of 'he sticki¬ 
ness of money wage and price sever¬ 
ally, but because the extent of their 
relative movement may be determin¬ 
ed by somethinR else in the system. 

Keynes’ own demonstmtion of the 
possibility of unemployment thus pro¬ 
ceeds despite price flcxibilitv. A 
related problem (or ;he lix-price para¬ 
digm concerns the product market. 
In the General Theory the product 
market is not in a flow disequilibrium, 
but indeed firms are producing and 
selling their profit maximisin;t out¬ 
put. First of all, the autonomous 
investment is arrived ai on ihe basis 
of expected profit maximisation. 
Secondly, consumption goods output 
is at a level considered most profit¬ 
able given the value of investment 
goods output. We should note that 
while Keynes rejected the classical 
postulate of the equality between the 
marginal disutility of labour and the 
marginal utility of the money wage, 
be categorically accepted the other 
classical postulate, namely,' of the 
equality between the marginal value 
product and the money wage.'' In 
fact, in the General Theory, the real 
wage movement is constrained, as 
we have suggested above, hv this re¬ 
quirement, of clearing the product 
market. 

During the operation of the income 
multiplier, each successive round of 
increase in tlic .supply i.s associated 
with a corresponding rise in puce, 
sufficient to change the real wage to 
justify the additional eniploymeiit. A 
Strict output adjustment has been 
disemsed only once in the Cenwal 
Theory,’ where Keynes describes the 
rather hypothetical case of constant 
marginal product, the case that is 
' often used in class room expositions 
with an inverted L-shaoed diagram. 
If is important to note that even in 
this ca,se, the fixity of price follows 
not from its own institutional 
rigidity but from the peculiarity of 
the underlying production function. 
When one thinks of the matter, it 
appears strange that the Keynesian 
system has been* so often chaiacteris- 
ed recently bv the assumption of a 
zero price adjustment speed.’ Malin- 
vaud’s scheme would thus fail to 
capture an important aspict ol the 
Keynesiin unemployment situation -- 
that it combines a product market 
equilibrium with a disequilibrium in 


the labour mkrltet.* 

Associated with this question ol 
price flexibility, in our view, is so^ie- 
thing more at issue than whether 
Malinvaud represents Keynes ad¬ 
equately or not — this latter question 
IS but only of arcbieval interest and, 
as we are aware, more than one 
interpretations ot a book like the 
General Theory is only natural. What 
seems tar more important is related 
to our understanding of the micro¬ 
economic basis of macro behaviour 
and ot the structure of markets. It 
seems to us that modern macroeco¬ 
nomics, as it developed out of the 
General Theory, not only describes 
the aggregate properties of equilibria 
with rationing in some markets, but 
also explains why rationing often 
arises in a system even with allround 
flexibility. It is the latter yvliich 
constituted the critique ot what 
Keynes called classical economics, 
while the former is only an extension 
of this critique to derive results for 
policy, results which will be qualified 
by the specific aspects of a situation. 
If microeconomics has to provide a 
ba.sls ol aggregate behaviour, it has 
to start by providing a microeconomic 
explanation of how a situation of 
rationing emerges, rather than take 
rationing as a point of departure. 

Once we agree that microeconomics 
has, first of all, got to explain the 
emergence of rationing in a set of 
competitive markets, we come up 
against a second problem - that of 
the treatment of money. We mav 
introduce the connection m the 
following way. If money wage and 
price are both flexible, can there 
arise a situation of an unemployment 
equilibrium? Obviously the answer is 
yes, if Malinvaud’s model is reformu¬ 
lated to allow for price flexibility, 
but keeping intact the third elcmen’. 
ol paraniotric regidity, namely, the auto¬ 
nomous element of demand. This 
latter clement, by hypothesis, would 
not respond to price, money-wage 
changes. For full employment to 
materialise in such a system, it would 
be necessary that total output at full 
employment, less the autonomously 
given part, has to be consumed by 
the utility maximising households. 
This requires the level of autonomous 
demand to be of the right level by 
chance: failing that, the product 
market achieves equilibrium while the 
labour market remains in excess sup¬ 
ply. 

This seems to be pretty close to 
the General Theory, but •- in a 
moment we will see — only decep¬ 
tively so. To spot the clement of 


detspflbn, let ut. "vh' 4iouli 
there be an element of demand auto 
nomously given if price and wage art 
ftcjdble? If we ignore governmeni 
spending, can there be an autonomouj 
demand in a model of price flesi. 
bility? And, if there is no autono- 
nioiis element of demand, should nol 
the system always end up in full 
employment? At the level of full em. 
ployment, whatever the households 
are not consuming from current out. 
put has to be just bought over hj 
the firms as assets. If we have aj 
a.sset demand function of firms, relut. 
ed in the usual way to a flexible 
interest rale, then we end up in the 
classical system necessarily obtainiui 
full employment. 

It seems, to develop rationing in .1 
system of flexible prices, a part ol 
non-household demand has to be kepi 
autonomous. On the other hand, 
such autonomy ot investment dcmaiiil 
cannot be justified within the usual 
framework of assumptions. In fact, 
it is here that one of the more iin 
portant theoretical innovations of tlie 
General Thixjiy playcil a major role- 
a fact <inpha.sisrd lij Keynes siih- 
sequenlly to the General Thcorv,'’ 
The innovation was the idea ot tlx 
asset demand for money or hquiditj 
preference, which together with tht 
given supply of money dclei mines tin 
interest rate, asset niiccs and assd 
demand comniclel.v indcpcmlentlj el 
the current transactions in the labou; 
and the product markets. Once ui- 
vestment demand is thus fixed, it be¬ 
comes an autonomous clement .! 
effective demand, and then even 1 
flexible system of prices tends to pus 
duce the Ke.vne.sian uilderemploymcnl 
cquilibriiiiu. In M.alinvauds moilcL 
there is an asset demand for monc' 
too. But the budget constraint f« 
households forces them to Hold exad- 
ly as much .money as is equal to tin 
value ot investment demand. Thus 'I 
investment demand were flexible, ihi 
money holding will adjust till tht 
money held is equal in value to tht 
full employment level of investment 
The formulation makes mvesimeni 
determine the money held, and nd 
the other way round, as would H 
required to make investment auto¬ 
nomous of the exchange piocc.ss u 
the labour and the commodity m.it' 
kets. It seems some basic modifitV' 
tion of the nature of' asset dcmafll 
for money is necessary to develop i 
rationing in the labour market m < 
framework of all round flexibility. 

We should be quick in noting ih’’ 
the above may be just one of ni'i") 
possible routes towards developia! 



Lremploys^ Wi^rbAii 
I markets, tins is a known route 
^ corresponds to that of the Gene- 
1 Theory. Lofpcally speakinR, there 
^0 reason to siWKest that there 
I no alternative ways of building 

I a micromodel leading to ration- 
|. But about the more basic point 
j should reiterate our position ■— 
ipcly, that microeconomic theory 
[not stay complacent with examip- 
j the properties of a system of 
ioned markets; that would simply 
jmduce the known macro results in 
iggregative terms. A more im- 
tani task for microeconomics 
aid be to explain the emergence 
a system of rationed markets in 
framework of flexible prices. 
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iiiergcnce and Growth of Working Class 

A Case Study 
Ranajit Das .Gupta 

lass Formation in ihe Plantation System by Sharit Bhowmik; Peo- 
c's Publishing House. New Delhi, 1981; pp 263, Rs 50.00. 


13 IxKik. a revised version of Sharit 
iHiiiils doctoral dissertation at the 
'.iiTment of Sociology of Delhi 
ii'i'l of Economics, will be of in- 
M to both social and economic 
"nans of colonial and pcst-inde- 
idence India and scholars having 
'ted interest in the socio-economic 
"ry of the Duars region in North 
'wl. Those who are .ictivelv en- 
■d in the workers’ movement may 
’ find the book useful. While 
re arc a number of important his- 
“I studies on the tea plantation 
'"I and plantation labour in colo- 
India, most of these focus on the 
"TW system with casual references 
Darjeeling and Duars in Jalpaiguri. 

■ authot of the book under review 
fit' exclusively on the Duars plan- 
system and is primarily c.nn- 
'rd with the emergence and growth 


of the plantation labour force. 

Bhowmik’s basic discioline is socio¬ 
logy and he devotes an entire chapter 
to various aspects of the social life 
of the plantation labour, such as rela¬ 
tionship between adivasi workers mig- 
gratiiig Irom Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas and Nepali workers, division 
among Christian and non-Christian 
adivasis, marriagi* custom, status of 
women, family life and other related 
matters. Bhowmik considers that 
over the years and particularly in the 
post-independence years marked 
changes have taken place in the social 
life and social organisation of the 
adivasis and inter-tribal barriers have 
been broken to a considerable extent. 
He discusses these changes and also 
the various factors — social, political 
and economic — that have brought 
iilxiut theja' ebanges. 


Buf) jte Bhdwmik st«teg'*in thi Ptis' 
face, till oefitral objective in under'’ 
taking the study is to “probe into the 
different aspects of elks formation 
among adivasi (tribal) tea plantation 
workers" (p xii). With this objective 
in mind and proceeding from his posi¬ 
tion which he declares to bp a 
Marxist one he describes and analyse.s 
the growth of the plantation system, 
the origin and development of the 
labour force, the specific features ot 
the methods of procuring labour for 
the Duars tea gardens, their condi¬ 
tions- of work and living and the 
beginning and spread of workers' 
movement and organisation. 

Bhowmik tries to describe and 
examine the historical process of 
class formation among people who 
are tribal in origin and among whom 
tribal traits and distinctions have by 
no means been completely obliterated. 
In dealing with this process be consi¬ 
ders in some details the Beginning 
of organised movement among the 
plantation workers in the second half 
of 1946 and early months .'f 1947. 
the role of the workers of the Bengal 
Duars Railway who had earlier been 
solidly organised in a union led by 
the communists as well as of young 
communist activists in organising the 
plantation workers against tremendous 
odds, and the close interaction bet¬ 
ween Ihe tea garden workeis and the 
Tcbhaga movement that s:'icad ij 
piirts of Duars in early 1947, Incident¬ 
ally, this was one of the verv few 
special cases not only in pre-inde¬ 
pendence but also in post-indopen- 
(lencc India where the theoretical 
ideal of worker-peasant alliance be¬ 
came a reality to some €.\tent.i Thi.s 
became possible, however, not so 
much because of coascious commu¬ 
nist programme of action as because 
of certain specific geo-economic fea¬ 
tures of the area. But Bhqwmik's 
treatment of this highly significant 
episode leaves much to he desired. 

Anyway, the planters, European as 
well as Indian, viewed the growing 
movement which was yet in its infancy 
as a serious threat. By making use 
of annual reports of the employers' 
associations for the relevant years, 
Bhowmik establishes that the district 
Congress leadership which h:id till 
then refrained from mobilising the 
workers and the planters, the Euro¬ 
pean planters in particular, lost no 
lime in reaching an accord on launch¬ 
ing a Copgress-led and employers- 
sponsored INTUC union with the 
barely-concealed aim ot containing the 
communist-led movement iind organi¬ 
sation — the Zilla Gha Bagaii Workeis 
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Union to the ATTUC. 

Despite some tenporary set-backs, 
the AITUC union continued to aain 
strenfitb, oarticularly after the 1933 
general election. But this was not the 
only union to grow. The RSP, a party 
professing Marxist ideology, formed 
the Dooans Cha Bagan Workers 
Union and got it afFliatcd to the 
United Trades Union Congress. In 
early 1930s the Praia Socialist Party 
organised a union afliliatcd to the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha and this union 
came to exercise considerable influence 
for a number of years. The Gorkha 
League too formed its own union. 
Bhowmik gives an account of the 
growth of this trade union movement 
as well as its fragmentation. 

In dealing with the activities of 
these unions and development of the 
labour movement he highlights among 
other things a co-operative endeavour 
made by the workers and the AITUC 
union of Sonali tea garden aPer the 
garden was abandoned by its owners 
in early 1970s. In Bhowmik’s view it 
was a successful experiment with 
workers' control of industry. He be¬ 
lieves that such forms of activity and 
organisation can lead to spread of 
class consciousness and a higher form 
of class struggle. While one mav 
agree or disagree with such a belief, 
the case study itself is ccrtainiv ins¬ 
tructive. Bhowmik also sheds inter¬ 
esting light on the problems of grass¬ 
roots democratisation of the trade 
union movement through a structure 
of elected garden committees. 

The book as a whole is, however, 
disappointing in several respects. Even 
obvious and easily available soiurces, 
such as D H E Sunder’s Settlement 
Report of 1895, J C Arbuthnof’s "Re¬ 
port on the Conditions of Tea Car¬ 
den" Labour in the Duars of Bengal, 
in Madras and in Ceylon", (1904) 
and I F Gruning’s “Jalpaiguri District 
Gazettcr" of 1911 have not beer 
consulted. The result has been that 
important materials with regard to 
conditions of labour, labour-capital 
relationship and particularly spontane¬ 
ous sparks of labour protests in late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies have been missed. This leads to 
a somewhat misleading view about 
the working class movement that 
emerged in the mid-1940s. The .luthor 
devotes .sevetal pages to tracing the 
growth of the tea industry in the 
Duars. But as the bibliography shows, 
he has not consulted the well-re¬ 
searched article by S Mukherfec 
which brings out the spedficitv of 
the Jalpaiguri tea industry — the role 
of local entrepreneurship — a feature 


that hid certain implications for the 
labour movement in the pre-inde¬ 
pendence period.* 

The book’s major weakness is 
in terms of the analytical framework 
end questions posed. As a matter of 
fact, the title of the book is mis¬ 
leading, For except in the pages 
dealing with the beginning of or- 
ganised labour movement and its 
interaction with the Tebhaga struggle 
and the case-study of the co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise, he docs not go be¬ 
yond the conventional trade union 
history. Issues relating to ciystalli- 
.lalion of class solidarity, extent _ of 
politicisation and levels and quality 
of class consciousness, forms and pat¬ 
terns of worb'ng cla.ss movement and 
worker-peasant alliance are by and 
large ignored. 

With regard to the complex issue 
of tribe-class relationship Bhowmik 
exhibits a confused understanding. 
This is most clearly manifest in his 
treatment of the 1947 worker-peasant 
unrest in parts of Duars in the con¬ 
text of which he tries to concretely 
handle the issue. While this unrest 
undoubtedly represented a sort of 
elemental tribal upsurge, there is 
nothing in his own presentation as 
well as in other available sources to 
lend support to his facile ohservation 
that it was an exclusively tribal strug¬ 
gle against non-tribals (p 226). In 
doing this he underplays the signi¬ 
ficance of the unfolding class struggle. 
In speaking of the support extended 
by tribal landlords to the Tebhaga 
movement he also shows that his 
knowledge of the agrarian system pre¬ 
vailing in Duars is poor. He makes 
the interesting suggestion that tribal 
social institutions were used to develop 
the movement. But he does not 
provide anv concrete analysis. His 
tre.atment of tribal-class relationship 
in the post-independence years is also 
scrappy. 

. Another major shortcoming is that 
Bhowmik's understanding of the 
.growth of the workers! movement in 
the Duars is what may be con.sidcrcd 
as an elitist one. From his account 
one gets the impression that till 1946 
when the communist activists took the 
initiative in organising the plantation 
workers thev were merely passive 
victims of e.xploitation and oppres¬ 
sion. He docs not show any aware¬ 
ness about early protest actions on 
the part of labour. He also remains 
unaware of a widespread agitation 
among tribal workers in 1917 which 
was considered seditious by the 
British Government. He is also 
wrong in making the sweeping genera¬ 


lisation that & Duis ' and the 
garden workers "remained unafe 
by the national movement which 
engulfed the rest of the eouatw 
137). 

In consequence Bhowmik tq 
misses the elements of spontan 
and autonomy which were ( 
among the tea garden workers in 
form or another. It is no wonder 
he misses the complex interplay 
ween idealogically and politically 
pired conscious and deliberate attt 
on the part of the eommunisti 
organise the'workers from above 
elements of labour militancy 
movement from below. Moreover, 
fails to examine the short-term 
well as long-term social, Dohticjl 
economic factors that led to 
emergence of organised working i 
movement. He provides a basii 
economic explanation which is i 
only within limits. 

Even the treatment of the p 
independence trade union activii? 
the book leaves one dissatisfied, 
account itself is sketchy. Wh 
more, there is no in-depth analysi 
the concrete achievements in 
building up of a trade union m 
ment, the roots of its fragmenia 
and splintering, the industrial 
political perspectives of the did: 
trade unions, their tactics and ft 
of struggle and activity, patten 
membership composition and i 
other related matters. Bhowmit 
presses his intention to “analyse 
place of ideology in trade unii 
(p 181). But there is hardly am 
cussion of role of diverse ideok 
in influencing trade union histoo 
the differences in perspective that 
from them. His treatment of the 
portant issue of intcractign beti 
the organised labour, fhc pknW 
terests, the government and the dn 
ideological and political trends t 
nised in different trade unions u 
post-independence years is, to sa( 
least, perfunctory. 

To conclude, Bhowmik’s study 
contribution of some value, Bi 
terms of analysis and what could! 
been done, he does not do mud 

Notes 

1 The Punnapra-Vayalar risis 
October 1946 in the formet 
vancore-Ochin State provida 
most notable concrete dxamp 
worker-peasant (or rural P 
tariat-peasant) alliance. 

2 S Mukherjee, "Emergena 
Bengalee Entrepreneurship 
Plantation in a Bengal Di* 
1879-193.3", Indian Econoti* 
Social History Review, Voliu^ 
No 4, Octoher-December 191 
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___ SPECIAL ARTICLES 

Character of au Urban Economy 

Small-Scale’ Production and Labour Markets in Coimbatore 

John Harriss 

Based on field research in Coimbatore in li/80, this poorer discusses several theories concerning 
I character and role of ‘small-scale’ production in relation to the industrml economy as a whole. A *" 
tinction is made between smaR capitalist unitj of production and ‘petty commodity producer units, 
e patterns of ownership and financing of both types of units are considered, and the character of 
r linkages between different forms of production is examined in some detail. The extent of sub- 
itracting between big capital industries and small units is shown to be considerable, and the interests 
big industry in the splitting up of production processes in order to tighten the control of labour 
• demonstrated. 

The backgrounds and social characteristics of workers in different, levels of industry, in casual 
rk and in self-employment are also analysed; and the degree of .segmentation existing within the 
war market is shown to be high. 

C onclu.sions are drawn on the processes of reproduetion of different forms of small-scale pro- 
ctioii; and it is argued that while they are subordinated in various ways to big capital production 
!ir persistence is ensured by the interests of big capital itself, and by the structure of markets, in 
dicular. 

The paper is published in two parts. This, the first part deals with j/atterns of ownership and 
ancing, linkages between different forms of production, sub-contracting and splitting up of produc- 
n /rrocesses. The second jxirt, to appear rtext week, will deal with the buckg;rounds and social 
aractcrisiics of workers and the degree of segmentation in the labour market and will also present 
i author's conclusions. 

lus been defined, jelcning to units 
ctiiploying less tliun Bs 1 lakh oi capital 
uiid situated in places with loss than 
10,000 inhabitants. The prolusion ot 
categories rcllects the attention which 
l.as been given to the development ol 
'small-sealc' pioduetion in the rhetoric 
ot diilerent Indian governments, and to 
a lesser extent in the allocation of 
public rcbourees, in the name ol 
einployiiicnt creation, decentralisation, 
equity and democracy.^' h'or analytical 
purposes these categories arc quite 
clearly ot very limited value because 
they mostly rest upon numerically de¬ 
fined classes and may subsume quite 
diilerent lorms of the production pro¬ 
cess and of relations of production.* 
But it is still useful to take them into 
account because they affect the inter- 
ventious ot the state, and these exer¬ 
cise an important inilucnce upon the 
reproduction of different forms of pro¬ 
duction. 

On the other band, the more general 
and more theoretical literature on 
urbanisation and industrialisation also 
iiffeis a variety of categories and somd- 
vshat contrasted conceptualisations. It 
we exclude, as unworthy of further 
clalioratc discussion, the term 'informal 



li paper is concerned with the pio- 
1 of determining the categories 
li arc must appropriate for the 
iption and analysis ot Indian urban 
Mines, and with an examination ot 
dynamics ot reproduction of a 
■ of foims oi ‘small-scale’ produc- 
Those who arc interested in the 
'Sis of processes of social reproduc- 
of class fonnation, and of the 
iduction of poverty in urban, in- 
ial India, initially confront two 
ol problems. On tlie one hand 
f stods a confusion of descriptive 
lories denoting different kinds ot 
uch'on units and (fractions of) 
r ™srkets, and on the other there 
|s somewhat confused theoretical 
fture. 

has almost become conventional 
'gst those studying industrial lalxiar 
ndia to use the terms 'organised' 
unorganised’ with reference to the 
’>as of the labour market which are, 
K not, included in the scope of 
Principal existing factories legisla- 
P This is a usage which is defensible 
past insofar as it does accurately 
F a major, practical difference 
pun types of employment, and as 
I it seems pi^erable to the more 


commonly used, but iiioic diffuse dis¬ 
tinction, between ‘lormal’ and 'inloniiaT 
.sectors. But ol course the 'uiiorgaiiwU 
sector', ill particular, subsumes con¬ 
siderable heterogeneity and its analy¬ 
tical value is surely restricted. In addi¬ 
tion to these categories, applied pii- 
marily to labour niarkoli,, thcie aiu a 
number ot descriptive leniis used to 
refer to different tyix's oi produclioii 
units. It is conventional to describe as 
'large-scale' industry units in which 
500 or more people aie employed, as 
'nicdiuiii-sized' those employing 50-193, 
and as ‘small-scale’ those with hchvecn 
10 and 49 employees. But theie is 
another category of ‘small-scale indus¬ 
try’ — rel'eaing to units which arc 
registered as such for the puiposes of 
state promotional programmes, and 
which are defined as mnts employing 
not mor^ than Bs 15 lakh ot capital 
invested in plant and machinery. Such 
units may or may not employ less than 
50 people. There arc then categories ot 
‘household industry’ and of ‘village and 
cottage industries’, used variously in 
the collection ot census data and in 
the definition of the o'ojectives ot other 
government sponsored development pro- 
gramme.s; and latterlv a ’liny sector’ 
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Tabu: 1 : FACronY Industby of Coimbatore 1979 (Coimbatx)hi; Taluk Data) 



Industry’ 


Size ot 

Units (Nmnbers Employed) 

- 

Per Cent of All 
Employment 
in Reg Ind* 

Registd 

SSI 

Units 


10-20 

21-50 5M(K) 

101-500 

above 500 

Total 

20-21 

Food prods 

23 

9 

3 

1 

1 

37 

3 

15 

22 

Beverages 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 


13 

23 

Cotton textiles 

25 

83 

17 

25 

,35 

135 

49 

0 

24 

Other textiles 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

26 

Hosiery and garments 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 


16 

27 

Wixid prods 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

21 


33 

28 

Paper prods and 
printing 

41 

11 

3 

2 

1 

58 

1.8 

119 

29 

Leather prod 

1 

1 

1 

d 

• 0 

3 


16 

.30 

RuMier and plastic prod 

83 

11 

4 

.3 

0 

51 

2 

85 

81 

Chemicals and 
chem prods 

9 

9 

1 

0 

0 

19 

.3.8 

72 

.32 

Non-mctallic mineral 
prods 

16 

6 

0 

0 

2 

24 

.3.4 

07 

33 

Basic metals 

68 

55 

9 

6 

1 

139 

8.8 1 

24-1 

34 

Metal prods 

30 

17 

0 

4 

0 

51 

3.4 ' 

261 

812 

85 

Gen machinery and pts 

88 

,58 

18 

12 

3 

179 

17.5 ! 35.8 

2.6 r 

36 

Electrical machinery 

12 

13 

5 

6 

0 

36 

181 

.37 

Transport equipiromt 

12 

10 

5 

7 

1 

35 , 

3.4 1 

.'16 

.38 

Other manufactures 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

J 

211 

0 


Others . 

5 

5 

3 

(1 

0 

13 


Notes: (1) ‘Factory ImliKtiy’ here refers to units which aie registered under the Factories Act with the Inspecto¬ 
rate of Factories. According to the tenns of the Act this shouJd be all units nnploying ten or nwre 
people and using power, or all units not using power but employing twenty or more people 

(2) These data, showing the percentage ot all tho.se employed in registered units who are employed n 
a particular industiial group, were taken irom the records pi the Factories Inspectorate in Coimbaton 

(3) These are the number ot units registered as ‘Small-Scale Industries’ with the Directorate ot Industn 
and Commeae. 


sector’ and do not resort simply to 
disaggregation according to each manu- 
lachircd item or traded commodity,* we 
find — emerging to a great extent 
trooi the critical literature on the 
'urban informal sector’ — the follow¬ 
ing terms, amongst others 

(1) The category ot ‘petty production' 
is used by Gerry as "... an intentionally 
vague tenn covering those units ot 
production which exist at the margin 
of the capitalist mode of production, 
but which are ncvertheleis integrated 
into it and subordinate to it”.* He con¬ 
trasts with this the fonn of ‘small 
capitaUst production' constituted prin¬ 
cipally by petty producer units which 
have successfully accomplished the 
establishment ol capitalist relations ol 
production; and tluit of ‘capitalist /mi- 
dnetion’ which is ’inodern’, ^ends to lie 
iiKaiopolistic, and is subject to exten¬ 
sive lorcign control. According to 
Gerry's imalysis of petty production in 
Dakar, it is quite strongly sulmrdinated 
to capitalist prtxhiction and exploited 
by it. The mechanisms of this subordi¬ 
nation include the dependence of petty 
producers upon capitalist pnxlucdon 
for the supply ot raw materials and 
capital goods,, and on the output side, 
various forms ol subcontracting rela¬ 
tionships. 

(2) Santos’ uses the term ‘upper 
cbmil to refer to more ot less the 


same kind of production units as in 
Gerry’s 'capitalist production’; “The 
upper circuit is the direct result ol 
technological progress and its mtgtt re¬ 
presentative elements arc the mono- 
IKilies. Mast of its relations take place 
outside the city and surrounding area 
i.r.d operate in a national or inter¬ 
national framework...’’.* Units which 
are clearly outside the upper circuit 
are described as liejng part of the 
‘lower circuit' ot the urban economy 
(and it Ls not, tliercfore, quite the 
same as Gerry’s ’petty protluction’, 
which seems to refer more .specifically 
to ,self-employment). ,Santos also uses 
a third category, that ot the ‘mureinat 
upper circuit which, he says, is ’’...com- 
pased ol ktiS modern forms of pro¬ 
duction [and] citlicr emerges out ot 
the remnants of anterior organisational 
lorms or as a response to demands 
which do not necessitate the most 
mmlem lonns ol activity’’.' He too, 
therefore, works with a tripartite 
.scheme, and it parallels Gerry’s, though 
without being ipiite the same. 

(.3) Quijauo’" has another similar 
scheme, though with different empha¬ 
sis. He considers that in Latin Ameri- 
eau economies there is a hegemonic, 
monopolistic lend ol production — 
again referring to modem, monopolistic 
and significantly foreign-owned indus¬ 
try; a level ot ‘competitive capitalism’. 


which is generally in decline .u 
markets are invaded by the hegem 
level, but is still able to persist ti 
certain degree’; and the 'marginal /» 
which is “...a level ot activities 
mechanisms of economic orgamsal 
which are continually lasing the | 
sibility ol increasing capital accinii 
tion [and which] tends to cxpauil 
become differentiated; artisaury 
goods and services, petty commcio: 
good and services (etc).... This dcf 
sed level of the economy contain 
tsanplcx ot characteristic occupaB 
ol mix'hanisms ior their organisat 
that is laboqc lelatiom, which aic 
those ot the dominant formatio 
[and] the defining element is preci 
the lack of stable access to basic 
sources oi production which serve 
dominant levels’’.” The developme' 
this ’marginal pole’ is the reciproo 
the establishment of the hegcB 
level, and with it is associ 
the creation ol an iiicrc.u' 
‘marginalised’ lalmt force. For Qirt 
unlike many other writers on 1 
American cities, ’marginalisation’ B 
to a process rather than being 
a de.scriptiv<j teim, but he doc.s 
believe that the marginalised iJ 
lorce’ is different from what Mari 
the ‘industrial reserve army’ bed 
in Quijano's view, it is not nicd 
lor the marginalLsed labour inn’ 
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Tabus 2: Types of Pboduction Acnvmf 
rorkshops No of Units 2b! Petty Conunodity Producers 


d iron castings 
1 castings 

ijiiuni and gun*inetal 
lings 

nplating 
iiral metak 
f'lrniture 
vessels 

facturing of springs 
Jaoturing of metal parts 
iiltural macbinery 
grinders 

If machinery and spates 
», pump spares and motors 8 
inc shop 11 

ts, glass fibre parts 9 
3 
87 


K 3; Ownership of Workshops 


Worbhopa 

Also 


All Workshops 

Registered 

under 

Factories 

Act 

C<‘IS 

40 

8 

uns 

2 

0 




oft'.sskmal 

20 

14 

stmlut 

2 

2 

fT 

9 

2 

L'lilhiralist 

6 

3 

r 

2 

0 


87 

29 


The sample of workshops regis¬ 
tered under the Factories Act is 
a sub-set of the main sample of 
h" units. 

in order lor accumulation to be 
ihle at the hegemonic level.“ So 
'(■AS a writer like Gerry sees the 
r levels of production as being 
irdinate to higher levels ' through 
imaships of exploitation, Quijano's 
nient is that subordination ope- 
! through lack of access and not. 
'■aih', through etonwnic surplas 
ictioii, 

hfse tliree .sets of categories and 
analyses which arc tied up with 
a are not absolutely comparable 
igh they are alike in the sense tiiat 
rast upon a broadly similar mode 
'>:planation, which is anti-dualist and 
ihaslses that the characteristics of 
‘IiAver forms' are defined in terms 
their relationships with the domi- 
I forms of production in the eoo- 
!>. and that these dominant forms 
'titutc part of a structure of domi- 
re and dependence existing on a 
'd scale. They are also alike in that 
^ shore a more ‘pessimistic’ view of 


Traditional’ occupations; 

Shoe, sandal makers and leather 
workers' (21); goldsmiths (7); 
hasketmaltm (2); weavers (2); 
carpenters (4); tailors (2); tinkers 
(5); mat-maker (1); stone-mason 
(1); eatables makers (7) 

Total 52 

’New’ occupations; 

Latiie-shop operators (8); wel¬ 
ders (7); vessels manufacturer (1); 
pattern-makers (2); aluminium 
and gun-metal eastern (3); cycle 
repair (0); E-wheeler repair (3); 
frame^naker (2) 

Total 32 

Total 84 

the future of the activities and forms 
of production which fall outside the 
hegemonic level, than is implicit in the 
‘informal sector’ approach.” But the 
analyses on which they rest do differ 
in terms of tiicit construction of the 
relationships between ‘levels’ and ‘forms' 
or ’circuits’ of production, with Ger¬ 
ry's (or even more so, the related work 
of A N Bose on Calcutta),” stressing 
the exploitation of lower levels rather 
more than others. It seems to us that 
the nature of the relationships between 
various forms of production is a mat¬ 
ter for empirical investigation, given 
the variety of modes of subordination 
which may exist. 

The proUem with these categories 
is that they are, as Gerry at least ad¬ 
mits, vague, so that their use in em¬ 
pirical research is difficult. The extent 
to which the three authors we have 
cited intend to make the same distinc¬ 
tions k a matter for their readers’ 
judgment. Their vagueness derives 
from the imprecise combination ot 
empirical description and of theoretical 
definition which appears in each scheme, 
and perhaps from an element of tauto¬ 
logy within them. For this reason the 
approach advocated by Bademli,” based 
on the distinctions of different forms 
of the capitalist labour process first 
made by Marx, might seem to offer a 
firmer starting point. Marx distinguishes 
basically between ‘factory’ production, 
or macfiino-facture in which the skill 
of the worker passes over to the ma¬ 
chine, and ‘non-factory’ production, or 
irawia-facture, in which the social co¬ 
operation of labourers is the principal 
characteristic. Amongst these Tower 
forms’ of capitalist production Bademli 
then suggests that we may distinguish 
hotwrren ‘workshops', characterised by 


8 

8 

2 

4 

2 

e 

4 
2 
7 
3 

5 
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detail work' and specialised skills, and 
‘artisan shops’, rffiara^tetised by aaft 
work and composite skills. It is Bade- 
mli’s view, we may note, that in ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries the rela¬ 
tionships between higher and lower 
forms of production, or between lac- 
tcries and workshop,s, may he likened 
to a ‘negotiated peace’, because the 
different forms are integrated together, 
especially in sub-contracting arrange¬ 
ments. In countries like Turkey, where 
Bademli conducted his own research, 
the relatioiBhips may be seen rather in 
terns of an ’un-negotiated peace', be¬ 
cause of the way in which factory pro¬ 
duction has been implanted from out- 
.side, and because of the segmentation 
of markets. This meaia that workshop 
production may survive alongside fac¬ 
tory production whilst not being much 
integrated with it. 

The distinction between lactory and 
workshop appears to rest on a precise 
theoretical distinction, and to have the 
advantage of not prcsuppo.sing parti¬ 
cular kinds of relationships between 
forms of production in the way that is 
characteristic of the other formulations 
we have nwiewed. But an attempt to 
apply it” soon exposes its limitations. 
It is based on a distinction in the 
tccbnicail iomi of the process of pro¬ 
duction, rather than on a distinction 
of the chai actor of the whole labour 
process. Consequently the problem 
•arises of distinguishing between 'small 
taeforie.s' — like a tiny plant turning 
out plastic bags with the use of a 
single machine — and “big workshop.s’ 
— .such as an engineering unit ba-sed 
on sbect-metal and machine .shops and 
employing .several hundred workers. A 
firmer distinction may be made be¬ 
tween production units organised by 
capitalists, and ‘petty oomroodily pro¬ 
ducers’ — those who themselves labour, 
using raw materials and tools over 
which they exercise some control, to 
piodure commodities which they sell 
in order to reproduce themselves and 
their production process. The analysis 
which follows makes use of this cate¬ 
gory, and that of ’.small capitalist 
units’, though generally we will speak 
of ‘workshops’ since this term does 
acem-ately describe the technical form 
of the process of production in the 
units we studied. Our analysis is thmr 
directed at the problem of determining 
tbe. character of the relationships be¬ 
tween forms of production, and the 
proce.sses of reproduction of the dif¬ 
ferent forms of production <h(’m.5elvos. 
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Table 4 ; 

Financing and Gbowth of Wowtsiiops 



Original Finance Finance for Further 

Type of Owner 

Investment 


Registered Unregistered Registered 

Unregistered 


Workshop 

Workshop 

Units which have received Institutional financing fadlities fas % of totds) 

Worker-artisan 

13 7 88 

50 

Manager-professional 

38 29 95 

50 

Use of chH-funds or private financiers 


Worker-artisan 

1.3 25 25 

25 

Manager-professional 

0 5 5 

10 

Unit in which there is a 

record of accmulutum (up to 1979-80) 


Median date of start 

Registered Units 

Unregistered 

1970 

1973 

Worker-artisan 

100% 

(22/34) 65% 

Manager-professional 

100% 

(16/19) 84% 

Tabu: 5; Financing op ’new’ PCP .((iimiiiss (Data foii 30 Untis) 

Starting Capital 

Ijter Financing 


Family funds 11 units Bank linance 6 units 

(2 teim Joans, 

1 ‘.small loans') 



Personal savings 17 

Private loans 8 

Private Io,ins 13 


Chit lands 3 

Chit IuikIs 4 



CoVlfXT AN1) Empiiiicai, BaCKGIIOUNI) 

The state ol Tamil Nadu in .south 
eastern India, and its capital Madras, 
have lieen behind only Maharashtra 
and Bmiiliay in western India,' and 
Bengal .111(1 Calcutta in the east, in 
teinis ol their shine of the industrial 
eHinoiny of the oountiy. Industrial de¬ 
velopment in the stale has been subject 
to the .same sluggishness which has 
chaiacteriscd industrial growth in tlie 
country as a wliole since the fnid-lflfiOs 
(with the exception ot a brief pcnod 
during tla' Einergency). And there is 
evidence tiai .showing that the late ot 
glow lb ol (iiiploynient in nianiifactur- 
ing has lagged behind such growth ol 
investment and of productivity as there 
has Imtii. Tile extent of lorcign ownei- 
ship is controversial, but has probably 
Iseen increasing in the country as a 
whole, in spite of such eylebrated 
affairs as the expulsion of Coca-Cola 
and ol IBM in the recent past; and 
there is a good deal of evidence of in¬ 
creasing monopolisation, which seems 
to be assisted by the legislation which 
is intended to control it.” 

C^iimbatore. in south western Tamil 
N-ldii, is a .small city (population in 
1971 6-700,000).'* second (though by 
a long way) to Madras in terms ot 
population and its industrial impor¬ 
tance. It is situated in a semi-arid but 
in'ensively cultivated region in which 
riniuiercial cotton growing hecame 


e.stalibshcd iii the last century. An 
iiniKirtant cotton-spinning industry was 
Iben established, really only after the 
1'ir.st World War, and mainly by power- 
lul Kaniinavar Naidn landowners who 
.ilso cultivated and traded cotton. The 
indiLStry still dominates the city and 
piovides alnuit 50 per cent of regis¬ 
tered manufacturing employment; and 
it was the demands of cotton spinning 
and the money ol the most important 
mill owners which gave ri.se to the 
engineering industry lor which Oiimba- 
toic is also well known. Coimbatore’s 
luasir metal industries — foiindiics for 
the casting of iron and other metals, 
liiid aluminium tolling mills, engineer¬ 
ing iiidiistiies — inaniilaeturing textile 
luachmeiy. light machine -tools and 
prime movers; and metal labricatiug 
iiidiistnes — originally the inaniilactiir- 
ing of structures for factory building, 
hill latterls including also the mamil.ic- 
turing ol ('onsumcr goods such as steel 
fiimitiire ami aluminium and stainhas 
steel vessels — mast of these industries 
were first established to supply the 
cotton mills. Anothi'r important stimu¬ 
lus was supplied by the agriadtural 
interests of the first industrialists and 
their demand for water lifting equip¬ 
ment for use in culfivgtion in the dry 
it'gion of Coimbatore. The manufacture 
of electric motors and pomps, for 
irrigation and domestic water supply, 
leinains a fnajor .section ol the engineer¬ 


ing industry of the city, and the manu- | 
buture of electric motors has in turn 
given rise to other industries requiring i 
their use. Finally, another important 
section of the engineering industry is 
the manufacturing of accessories for the 
automobile industry (such as filling 
station equipment), first established by 
two men from the same dontinant group 
of landowner-traders, who moved into 
transport operation rather than into | 
cotton spinning. An overwhdmlng 
majority of engineering units are 'wotk- 
sliops', as wc have defined fiiem, for 
even units employing many more than 
50 workers are characterised by detail 
woik and by manufacture, based on 
lathes and drilling machines. 

Table 1 .shows that the engineering 
industries (nos .53-67 of the National 
Industrial Classification) dwninate in 
tiunis of the mimliers of registered 
units of production (that Is units le- 
glstered as ‘factories’ under the terms i 
i.l III!' Faitories Act), and that regis- ! 
tered ‘small-scale industry’ (units re¬ 
gistered as such with the Directotate 
of Qiinineice and Industry) is also 
heavily dominated liv engineering. The 
great inajoiilv nf the largest nails ol 
production, and ol tlie factories as wc 
have defined them, following Marx, as 
well as the most important employers 
of labour, arc still those in the cotton 
Ic.xtile industry. Otherwise the most 
important factories are the Lakshmi 
Machine Works, the principal mami- 
faetiirer ol textile in.achinery in India, j 
and Tcxtixil, another manufacturer oi ' 
le.xtilc machinery; a plant producing 
viscase fibres, located outside the city; 
two big cement works, also located out- 
.sidc the city, a processing plant belong¬ 
ing to Brook Bond, and a number oi 
flourmills. Foreign participation is most 
imiiortant in Ihe case of the Lakshmi 
Machine Works (which involves Swiss 
and Italian cnllalxiration) and the vis¬ 
cose plant (with Italian participation). 
The cotton textile indixstry, however, 
has alwacs been owned by Indian 
capital in Giimbatore. It has been sub¬ 
ject, like the Indian cotton textile 
industry as a whole, to persistent 
cyclical problems which have been asso- ; 
ciated with the emergence of a dualistic 1 
structure within it, with a few films ' 
constituting an oligopolistic group In 
tlie market for ’luxury’ textiles while 
the bulk of the firms compete with one 
another in the market for cheaper 
varieties ol textiles. C P Chandrasekhar 
has shown that "...the same factors 
that lead to a slow rate of growth of 
demand [an important part of the cause 
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Tabue 6; SuB'CoNTiiAcnNC and Linkages 


Sub-contractors (own materials) for big factories 
for workshops 
job-woric for big factories 
for workshops 

‘Tied’ sub-oontracting for big factories 
(own materials) for workshops 
for a trader 

I job-work for big factories 

Total Sub-contract 

for factory sector 

Production of Parts or Finished Goods on order from 

factory sector 

Tdtal with Production linkages with Factory- Sector 
Producers of finished goods 
Producers of parts for other small units 
Total number of workshops 


25 (13) 
5 
4 
2 
4 
1 

1 ( 1 ) 

3(1) 


45 (15) 
37 


11 ( 6 ) 
48 (21) 
26 (6) 
6 ( 2 ) 
87 (29) 


.Vote: Figures in brackets refer to units registered under Factories Act. 


Table 7: SpEaAi.isED AtmvrnES of Wobkshop.s 


Registered as SSI Unregistered (Workshops and POP) 

Suh-L'ontractors 


Textile mill spares 

(2) 

Sheet raotalparts andpiessihgs 

(1) 

Plastic parts 

(2) 

Castings 

(7) 

S'tmctiirai metal fabrication 

(1) 

Tied .sub-contractors 


Casting 

(1) 

Job-work 


Tied job-work 


Cliain assembly 

(1) 


"1 the recurrent problems of die 
industry] also provides the basis for a 
H'istribution of the benefits from the 
fsisting market in favour of a few well- 
endowed fuins”.i* 

The evidence of the Administration 
ileports of the Inspector of Factories 
Coimbatore suggests that there has 
been some increase in employment in 
•lie cotton textile industry in the re¬ 
cent past, but this increase turns out 
'« closer inspection to have been 
uiade up largely by an increase in 
Employment in registered cotton gins, 
"hile employment in spinning and 
"caving has remained roughly con- 
Jiant.*' It is widely held in Coimbatore, 
experts at the South Indian Textile 
Search Association no less than by 
Tade unionists, that the problems of 
textile industry — which led to 
Ilf natioiulisation of a considerable 
lumber of mills in Coixhbatore mainly 
" respemse to political fears of the 
insequences of massive jedundancles 


Electro-plating 

(1) 

ITastic parts 

(1) 

Sheet-metal parts 

(2) 

Machined parts 

(2) 

Alrrminimn and gun- 


metal casting 

(3) 

Castings 

(3) 

Class-fibre ranks 

(1) 

Macliincd parts 

(1) 

Sheet-metal parts 
Textile-mill spares 

(1) 

(via a trader) 

(1) 

Machined narts 

(10) 

Patterns 

(2) 

Machined parts 

fO) 

Castings 

(2) 

Sheet-metal parts 

(1) 

Patterns 

(1) 


— and the process of modernisation oi 
plants, have led to some retrenchment 
of workers. The industry is not generat¬ 
ing a demand for more labour. Some 
managements have negotiated agree¬ 
ments whereby they are keeping on 
workers until their retirement, even it 
there is not really work for them to do, 
and these workers will not be replaced 
when they retire. There are also agree¬ 
ments which give workers the right to 
nominate succcssqfs to their jobs. This 
is all indicative of the stagnant nature 
of the demand for labour in the textile 
tidusby, and these points, together 
with evidence (some of it reported 
below) for an increasing emphasis on 
indirect and non-specific labour use in 
tlic engineering and metals industries, 
suggest that in spite of increases in 
specific labour use in the factory sector 
in the recent past (through the setting 
up of ttie viscose plant in particular), it 
will probably not increase very much, 
in the medium tenn. It seems very 
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unlikely to absorb an increasing pro¬ 
portion of the labour force of Coimba¬ 
tore, which is swollen by migration 
from nearby rural areas within Tamil 
Nadu and the neighbouring state of 
Kerala*' 

The data on which this' analysis is 
based come from field .studies of work- 
.shops and some factories in the 
engineering and metals industries, and 
of groups of petty commodity pro- 
duetTs (PCP) both in these industries 
and outside them. An individual re¬ 
searcher lacks the resources necessary 
for conducting a census of the very 
many workshops and PCP units which 
are not registered in any way, so that 
there is a problem in sanpling and the 
approach adopted had, perforce, some¬ 
thing o( a Heath Robinson character. 
IToduction units registered with the 
Inspector ol Factories and units re¬ 
gistered as 'small-scale industries 
(henceforth 'SSI') weie .sampled .syste¬ 
matically, and data were eolleeted from 
15 of the 53 units registered with the 
Inspectorate ol Factories arid employ¬ 
ing 50 or more people, in categories 
.33-35; and from a 10 per cent random 
sample oi registered SSI in categories 
30 (plastics and iithbcr industries) and 
33-35. But these data obviously ex¬ 
cluded material on a large population 
oi workshops and PCI’ rmits, and it 
was attempted to find out about these 
in a representative way by using data 
from a survey of occupations in 5 
slum areas of the city, these areas 
having been selected to represent dif¬ 
ferent circumstances within Coimbatore 
and from interviews in another part of 
the city characterised by large niunbere 
of workshops, and where we lived for 
almost 10 months. The data that we 
have, then, on 87 workshops and 
84 J^CP rmits cannot be claimed 
to derive Irom a statistical sample, 
but we believe that these data 
do represent the wide range of types of 
‘smal-scale’ production. The fieldwork 
was carried out in January-March, May- 
Junc and August-September 1980; and 
tliough surveys were canied out almost 
all the interviews were conducted in 
English or Tamil by the investigator 
hiimself, with some assistance, and be 
became quite familiar with a good 
many respondents. 

CHABACraBISTTCS OF 'LoWEB' F 0 IIM.S 
OF RwDuernoN 

A detailed description d the produc¬ 
tion imits in the two 'samples’, wliich 
are listed in Tables 2a and 2b, cannot 
be attempted here, where we will con- 
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Table 8: ‘LiNk-AOES’ of Pam CoMMonriv Pboducebs 

Traditional Activities New Activities 


'Disguised wage workers’ 

'De^ndent workers' 

'Self-employed' 

Nature of product 

Consumer goods 

Parts/service 

'I’roducer' goods 

Supply to 'large scale indiLshry’ 

Work for labour charges 
Dependent on advances 

— Irian customers 
— Iron traders 
— from money-lenders 


centrate upon the characteristics of 
their owners, on aspects of their finan¬ 
cing and on their relationships with 
other forms of production and with 
finance capital, in keeping with our 
interest in the processes of reproduc¬ 
tion of those forms of production. In 
.summary, however, we may note: 

(i) A majority of the PCT units arc 
one-person or single household enter¬ 
prises, and in very few of them is more 
than one other worker employed. Some 
of the workshops employ more than 50 
people and the modal units employ 
between 10 and 20 people. 

(ii) The money invested in the 
'traditional’' PCP activities ranges from 
about Rs 50 to Rs 4,000, with an in¬ 
vestment of alrout Rs 1,000 {£ 50-60) 
being typical. The returns to these 
producers range from no more than 
Rs 3 or 4 per day for some basket- 
makers, weavers or mat makers, to in¬ 
tomes of about Rs 100 per week for 
many cArbblers and goldsmiths, which 
compares well with industrial wages. 
Monty invested in the 'new' PCP acti¬ 
vities is generally greater and ranges 
from about Rs 1,000 in tlie case ot 
cycle repairs to as much as Rs 10,000 
in the cn.se of lathe .shops. Some ol 
these PCPs have succeeded in gencra- 
tjng investihlc surplases and their in¬ 
comes compare very well with those ot 
permanent laetorv' workcis. Investments 
in workshops range from several thou¬ 
sand to several lakhs of rupees, though 
the majority fall in the range’ Rs 7,000 
'o Rs 70,000. 

OwNCTSraP AND Finanonc 

It is striking that those wurbhop.s 
which are registered under the Fac¬ 
tories Act are most cotranon units 
which have been star.ed by those with 
managerial or professional, or business 
backgrounds. Workshops which aren’t 
legigtered, on tha other hand, are more 


10 

4 

15 

4 

25 

24 

41 

10 

9- 

21 


1 

3 

9 

16 

24 


likely to have been started by workers 
111 artisans, and those which do belong 
to managerial or professional people 
aic often only side-businc.s.sc.s 01 busi¬ 
nesses which have been sloi’tcd only 
lecently (see Table 3). 

The significance of this observation 
IS that' fonner matiagers/prolessionals 
who are also more highly reducated 
tliau worker-industrialists, and as one 
might expect, come from wealthier 
and liigher caste backgrounds too, gene¬ 
rally enjoy much easier access to the 
clieap ircstitutional credit now being 
made available to 'small enterprises’, 
than do wovker-industriaists (see Table 
4). They are also more likely to be 
able to raise funds through the fixed 
deposits ol friends and relatives, since 
they mostly come from close-knit, le- 
lattvciy affluent caste communities. 
More ol the worker entrepreneurs come 
liom lower tanking communities and 
do not have a network of well-placed 
caste fellows and kin on which to 
iliaw, though even they very rarely 
come from the lowest ranked caste 
l■(ln^Inunities (in Coimbatore dominantly 
I’allans and Chakkiliyans, both of them 
iiniouchable' groups). These differences 
ill access to financial resources exercise 
ii'i important influence upon the possi¬ 
bilities ol survival, and even more 
iilion the possibilities of expanded le- 
piiiduction, of the different units. All 
ol the registered workshops have ex- 
IH'iienced expansion and accumulatkm, 
and so liave almost all of the others 
uiiich Ijelong to managers or professio¬ 
nals. Only two-thirds of the untegis- 
tcicd workshops belonging to former 
workers have experienced expansion 
and accumulation (see Table 4 ). This 
ilillcrence may be due in part to the 
tact that the unregistemd units are 
generally of more recent origin, but it 
is unlikely that the greater difficulty 
which worker entrepreneurs aiperience 
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ill raising Ipans from fonnal credit* 
.sources, and their greater rdlanee on, 
inforaial credit at higher interest rates, 
does not play a large part in explaining 
the differences between the two groups, 
The point is strengthened when we 
note that worker entrepreneurs wk 
have received assbtanco from fonnul 
credit .sources, have more often firm 
not had access only to a limited over, 
draft facility. 

Petty commodity producers are oflea 
people carrying on their hereditary oc¬ 
cupation, which is generally ^ also 1 
caste-specific occupation (48 cases). 01 
they arc people who were formerly em¬ 
ployees in workshops or other busitie- 
ses. Siiiiic .started as apprentices in the 
same line. Those who are engaged in 
‘new’ activities come prominently from 
hereditary artisanal (7 cases) and agri- 
cirltuial backgrounds (8 cases), or bom 
families dependent upon employment 
in the public sector (6 cases) or in 
factories (5 cases). A minority come 
from general labouring backgrounds 
(6 cases). In sum, petty producers do 
not come from the lowest levels of 
society either in terms of income and 
occupational categories, or the ideolo¬ 
gical structure of caste. Few of them 
are from very low castes 'with the «• 
ception, of course, of the leatherworken 
and shoemakers, who are all from the 
untouchable Chalddliyan caste.“ Of 
them all 14 have had no education at 
all and 29 have been edircated upto 
the fifth standard or below. Only 9 
advanced as far as the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate ('SSLC'). The 
general level of education is higher 
amongst those engaged in ‘new’ acti¬ 
vities — and only 3 of them have had 
no education at all. 

Although, as we have pointed out, 
PCPs do not come from the poore.d 
social backgrounds, their access to 
financial resources and to raw material! 
is almost always very uncertain. The 
initial finance for ’baditional’ PCf 
units has come almost entirely througli 
inheritance, and the subsequent finan¬ 
cing of the units has depended 1 ® 
whatever savings it has been possilile 
to make, and upon small loans, coni- 
monly from kanduoaddikaran or pett) ^ 
moneylenders. These are people who 
loan money for interest ranging from 
rates as high as 10 per cent per week 
or 12 per cent over 10 days, to rate* 
of the order of 20 per cent on a loan 
of Rs 1,050 over 100 days. Surh 
nooneylendets include shopkeepers and 
traders, some factory workers and pub- 
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lie service employees, as well as spe- 
(iiilist private bankers (some ot whom 
employ special collectors). None of the 
‘traditional’ PCPs in this sample did 
not rely to some extent upon smal 
loans from the kanduwddikaran, or on 
advances horn traders in the commodi¬ 
ties they produce the latter (is true in 
])ailicular of shoemakers and basket- 
makers). Four cobblers, and one of ttie 
basket-makers have • received some 
.issistanee horn banks in the ioim ot 
'small loans' under schemes which have 
1,1111 encouraged under the stated aims 
of the Indian government lor the rcliel 
<il jxiverty, The.se schemes have not 
been very actively developed so far by 
tile nationalised banks, for which the 
eniierpt of ‘needs-based banking’ is 
less atl I active than it is to the rheto- 
iie of politicians. 

In addition to the pniblems ot hn- 
aiiee which they confront, some of 
these PCPs also have to contend with 
niicertam access to law materials (gal- 
SMiiised iitin in the case of tinkers, 
b,inilxHi.s for basket^nakers — and, 
.iinoiijtst the 'new’ activities, aluminium 
lor inaktis o! aluminium vessels and 
s'i'lilim; tods lor the welders). In times 
ot sliortajtc thi'sc small producers are 
'll a severe disadvantage. 

Initial finance for tbe ‘new’ 1X3* 
.lelivities (see Table 5) has come from 
l.iimly sources and personal .savings — 
ni.iinly gratuity and provident fund 
|).iymenl.s to ttio.se formerly employed 
la luge (inns — but .iLso trom private 
III,HIS and chit funds. Six' units have 
lui'ised loans from the nationali.sed 
b.inks. two ot them being term loans, 
blit the others only small loans of the 
kind taken also by some of the ‘tradi- 
liiiii.iP PCPs. It is poisible for some 
I’CPs in these 'new' activities to develop 
their enterprises into small capitalist 
units, hut to do so tliey must generally 
have access to financial assistance and 
this IS likely to be available only to 
tliiise who have special relationships 
"ith formal credit institutions through 
caste or other persona] connections (.see 
later remarks on ’linkages’). 

file CAPnwu Aun Small Workshops, 
AND ‘Ml’Lni>I.E OwNEnsiiip’ 

Small enterprises’ are not necessarily 
ii'vned by ‘.small capitalists’, and 
’niongst the 90 units in our survey ol 
icgistereH ‘SSP (including both ‘work¬ 
shops' and pep units) and entitled 
thereby to access to the facilities made 
■ivailable by the state ior the encourage- 
'ii' nt of such industries,ttt were four units 


directly owned by lactory owners with 
interests also in the ‘monopoly’ sector. 
Textile mill owners entered the pump 
and motor industiy at an early stage, 
for example, and they have also some¬ 
times set np workshops, registered as 
‘smalkscale industries’, for the inatiulae- 
turing of spares for textile machinery. 
Thcie are other industrialists who own 
groups ot ‘small-scale industries’, though 
the ownership of the different units 
is made to appear different by what 
the industrialists call ’benami' registra¬ 
tions, whereby a unit is registered in 
somebody elsels name, usually wife or 
child. In such groups the value ol 
capital invested in plant and machineiy 
and the numbers of those employed in 
all the units put together may be 
eipiivalent to the levels of .so-called 
‘laige-scale industry’. Hve ot the work¬ 
shops in the sample of 90 belong to 
industrialists of this kind, who, by 
their own accounts of their decisions, 
have found the aiiaiigement advanta¬ 
geous in terms of diveisifieatiims and 
flexibility, and partieulirly in the in- 
tercsls of lalxmr cost and contiol These 
factors appeared to be of greater impor¬ 
tance than the incentives ol cheaper 
credit and the po.ssibility ol redneed 
taxation, offered to 'SSls'. 

In addition to the.se ipiite big indus¬ 
trialists’ multiple holdings, however, 
‘multiple ownership’ (the ownership ot 
several units by the same individii,il(.s)) 
is a inucli more general leatiirc of the 
ownership of sni.ill-se.ile industries in 
Coiinbatoie. .\mongst the 29 workshops 
which are legisteied under the Faetoiies 
.Xet there are 20 which belong to people 
who also (wvn other workshops, number¬ 
ing 40 in all. Tlic sample of 29, thcre- 
toie, provides entry to a group alto- 
gifher of 69 small produclioii units. \\ e 
may conclude that allhoiigh thcie .lie 
nearly 1,500 units in Coiinhaloie wliieli 
aif registered as ‘SST, thcie aie only 
just over hall as many leal ‘owners' ot 
.such units. As with tlic owiicLsIiip ol 
several units by liig uidustriuli.sts the 
ic.Lsons for multiple owiier.ship ol ‘small- 
scale’ wwksbops include advantages 
ot divers fication (extending the range 
ol electric motors and of types ot 
pumps manufactured, < r adding a new 
product altogether) anil ol complemen¬ 
tarity (is when the owners of a .small 
ioundry add on u machine .shop). Most 
Iwnuently, laiwevci, multiple owner¬ 
ship of these kinds ot units reflects 
various forms of 'splitting', where a 
single workshop is registered ,is 2 or 
more separ.ita (ximpanics. or wheic, as 


is often the case with the manufactur¬ 
ing ol steel furniture in Coimbatore, an 
industrialist owns several units of a 
very similar type so is to avoid having 
to pay higher levels of sales tax or 
central excise. These various reasons 
lor inulliplc ownership are interwoven 
with considerations of labour cost and 
eiinirol. 

As might be expected, the incidence 
of multiple ownership amongst unregis¬ 
tered workshops is lower (it occurs in 
alxiut oue-lifth ot cases); and only in 
two oases is more than one other unit 
involved. 


Ri'I.viion.s iiinwTEN ‘Lower’ and 
II iUHKii’ Finals of PiioDiic.-noN; 
Sun-CoNTiurTiNC and Linkages 


Durairajaii owns a company (officially 
a ‘medium-sized lactory’), producing a 
lange of small machine tools. The unit 
hi a partially-automated touiidry sec¬ 
tion. .sheet-metal and iiiaclnne shops 
and it emplovs altogether about 200 
lieiijile. most ol wlwmi reeeivi' provident 
iiiiid . 111(1 other liencfits, and who are 
union ineinbcis. Not long ago more 
wire niiploved, lint It is now Durai- 
laian's ixiliev not to leplace men who 
liavc, whilst lie is also encouraging 
Mime of the exjii tierieed workers ironi 
the iiiachine .shop to leave and to set 
lip then own small workshops. He has 
helped those who have agreed to do 
liiis liv .selling them .soeond-hand iiiaelii- 
nei\ .it its bixik value, and Iw giving 
till 111 oulei.s lor wink. It Is tins that 
111 lelei.'. to, jolmglv, as ‘Oiii Socia- 
I'siii!', or tbe '.sbaiiiig oiil' ot the 
P'O.speiity ot Ins linn. Whether or not 
tlii.s p.illeiii ol paternalistic sub- 
eontiaetiiig does mean prosperity for 
Ibe men wlio ,m-I mji .small workslxips 
and iiiideil.'.ke ‘lobwoik’ lor l>nrair.i)an 
is a (|uestiiin we lonsidei. Durairajan 
limisell eeilaiiily lienelits, lor — ae- 
eoidiiig to bis own account — b) .split- 
Img nil lii.s iiiaehine shop lie has been 
■ible to leilnee the costs ot production 
ol till small drilling machines for which 
his eomiiaiiy fiist established its repiita- 
iKiii. through lowering labour costs and 
111' Hitting down ovorbeads. Those who 
iiiuleilake ‘joliwoik’ lor Dniairajan re¬ 
ceive niatciials and the .specificatious 
l(,r the parts lliev undertake to make; 
and the parts aic (piality controlled on 
their letiirn. The )ohworkers are paid 
only tor the woik which is lound satis- 
factorv, and the costs of materials 
wasted on purls wbieh are found not to 
pass the qnalilv mntrol aie deducted 
firm llieir total pavinents Durairajan 
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finds that he can get certain types ol 
work done more, qiuckly and more 
carelnlly in this way. He ha.s henefited 
at the .same time liy haviiiK cot rid ol 
.some workers who, whilst liavniK 
valuable esiwilence ami skills, were 
also leudini! union iiieinheis and at 
)ca.sl potential 'troiihli'-maker.s'. Dnrai- 
raiaii is on<' ol the many jmlnstrialisls 
ol Coimhatoie who talks siaintaneonsis 
ol the proliloni.s ol eoutrolhni; laUnir 
(althoiiuh he has aelnallv had only one 
(|nile .serioiLs strike in the 2j sears in 
sshich Ins firm has lieeii mnnina). Hs 
splitliiiK lip a lorineiK inoie iiitei;iated 
proee.ss ol ]nodnetion Duranajan has 
aehieved a niiiiila'r ol ohiielivi s, relat- 
inp lo lalionr eissis and eonliol ovei the 
laliom pioeess «hilst letamiiig .s<«ne 
ol the adv.iiitaiies ol eeonomie.s ol .scale, 
as III the piirehase ol law niateiials. 

In addilion to .i,s.si.stinp the I'slahh.sh 
nieiit ol joliuork mills Diiraiiajan h.is 
.dsn set op two ness’ small ss'orkshops 
ol his own. Ilanmli llies .ire liolh 
nominalK owned hs othei lainilv ineiii- 
lieis. and he .sass th.i! d Is noss' Ins 
I'olies to .sel mi more sneh aneill.iiy’ 
milts, lieeaiise thes will not he ninon- 
isi'il. hihoin inohlems ssdi thereioie he 
aveiled, .ind wim*’ eosis mas he hroiiiilil 
down 'the level o( taxation, via ecntial 
eseise, mas also he lediued, He sass 
that It Is mils 111 this was th.it he sail 
loi linin lo eonipcle with riianiilaetnreis 
ol sni.iH diilline ni.iehiiies in North 
Imha. Meanulnh he is developim; 
iiioie soiiliisln.lied piodiiels in Ins 
III, on unit 

Dinanai.ins slois. which is p.iiallelid 
III .some olhei ol the lame eiiler]iiises 
II the eii,s;ineeiina indnstis in Connha- 
0 le, illiisliates the |iossihle lilies ol 
•.iih-eoiih.ielimt hetss’een laiite and small 
nulls Ol helween woiLsIiops and pelts 
loininodils inniliieeis oi ssoiksliops and 
laetoiies. Hs ■siih-ioiili.iilnit!' we relei 
to thiLsi aii.nic;i iiients ssherein ; “the 
palls olleinii; the siih-eonli.iet (|iaienl 
liiiii eiileipiise Ol eonipanv) leiinests 
anotliei mdepemlenl entirpiise to 
iindeit.ike the wlioh ol ]),iit ol an 
oidei II has leieised m.sl<'ad ol doinp 
l*ii ssoik itsell, while .ussiiiiiiili; lull 
lespoiisihtlils hii tin wsnk iisii-iis the 
siistmnei Snh-ioiitraelinsi (lifters lioni 
the ineie |iiiiehase ol leads-tiiade parts 
a.id eoniixineiits in that thcie is an 
.utii.il eoiitrael hetween the Isso paitie.s 
SI tilin' out 'In sivs'ifications ol the 
eiilii Dni.in.ii.ni siih-isintiaets ss'oik 
la Mist this w.is inainis the in.iehnnim 
ol jiails. lo soldi ssoiksliops .ind to 
I'ClV 


The pattern ol .sub-contractinj: rela- 
lioiiship.s entered into by workshops in 
Mir .sample, Inith tho.se which are re- 
Ki.slired under the Factories Act, and 
lliase which are not. is shown in Table 
d II will he .seen that 45 per cent of 
tin lejiislered workshops and 55 per 
cent ol the whole sample are eiigaKed 
in siih-eoniraeting in svhicli they put 
their osvn materials, and that totally 

lost over Inalf of (he full sample are 
eiig.iged III some form ol .snli-eiintrael- 
10 ". Nine units (10 pel cent) are 
eiviraed in one lorai or other of 'tied' 
Mili-eoiitraetiiiK, with a .single parent 

lirnt, as Diirairajan’s tormer workers aie 
iiioslK tied lo him becaiive they relc 
on him lor orders and assistance. As 
III,ms as .'i7 units (oi over 40 per cent 
ol the total) are actually eneagecl in 
siih-iontiaeting relatioiishi]).s with 'large- 
sc.ile' laelory mdnstiy (most coiiimonlv 
with hie textile mill.s, with I, C Bala- 
kii.shiian Brotheis. who ,ire the manii- 
l.ietnreis of a rfinire of products, mostls 
II latcd to the anioinohile uidii.strs. and 
in smne ol whieli thes hold a moiin- 
IMili.stie iKcsition in the market, with the 
I„ikshiiii Machine Work.s and with 
Textiail, .iiid witli the Bh.iral Ileavs 
Kleelrical.s l.til. in the town ol Tim- 
ehiiapalli pisl over 100 iiiile.s away) 

Siih-cnnlraelnn! li.is lieen .seen .is a 
dsii.imie aspect ol inihistnal uiowlh 
.will Watanalie’’ .ind otlieis luve ihassn 
.itleiilion lo its positive role m the 
iiidn.stiial develo]Hiient ol Japan, whilst 
pointine (lilt that " the l.iek ol eo- 
opii.ilion Iselweeii huge .md sin.dl 
e'ilci))ii.sc'.s ieniani.s cxiii.spieuoiis in de- 
silopiim eiiiintries"®' l.md C(«iip.iie 
Hademli's eonehi.slons liom 'Inrkes, le- 
Pviited .iIhivc) It has been .iigiied that 
il the goveimiient t.ikes appiopiiate 
iiie.isiiies to ciiMiie pionip' pasiiien' 
■md olhei l.ni li,ide pr.ietiee.s, .snli- 
eoiiti.ietim.' c.in he ,i most ellecdive 
means ol slininl.itim; iiidn.stii.il .lelisiU 
In .siiiiill enticprenenis and prmnotim: 
.small eiiterpri.ses, withonl s.ieiilicing 
eeonntnie.s ol .scale. Bo.sc'ii liinnd out 
111 his studs ol Indian mdiistrs in the 
19.50s that .snii-coiili.ietinu w.us little 
developed,-' .md he. like W.itanal.e. 
argued that c'livernmenf sliould eneoiii- 
age Its lies elopiiieni in the iiitere.st.s ol 
mdiLstiial ‘eftieienes' (In reducing niidei- 
irili.s.xlion ol capacity m laige plants, 

III example) and ol tlie grosvth ol 
small enterpicses. Others, hosvevei, 
h.cve Ix'en le.ss .sanguine about the pias- 
pcel.s tor tile developiiient ol .small 
limis under these comlitioas of linkage 
with l.\rge-se.ile laetory enterpiLses {.sec. 


tor example. Guptas report on suh. I 
eniitraeting in the automobile industn ' 
in the town ot Bursa in Turkey).® ^ 
Watanalw too relers to the possibility 
ot the exploitation ol suli-contractors In 
paieiit linns when the conditions hr 
relers to (in the pa.s.sagc’ we have died 
above) are not fulfilled — as thei 
evidently were not, for example, in the 
ease ol small firms supplying British 

l. eylancl in Coventry m the 1970s. Ai- 
c'O'dmg to Krii'dmiui™ a gcxid mans 
.such firms were made bankrupt as ,i 
le.siilt ol delays in paymeiiLs troin Bl, 
What is the role of suli-contracting in 
the engineering industry ill Coiinhutori 
."iiil what are its iinplieations tor lli" 
iipiiidiietion of workshops and i’Cf 
iinit.s? Ones the kind ol snli-eoiitraetiii" 
sx.sleiii develiiped liy Diirairajan pio- 
vide opiaiitiimties for esf.ihlishing in- ^ 
(l.'liendent iniihs of prodiielii.ii or dciii 

it oiiK set lip those whom xve might 
c.d] 'siili.scsteiiee engiiin’is''? 

It is suggested th.il huge eiileipii.'es 

m. ix lii'tiefil lioiii .snh-C'iintiaetmg 
an.ini'i'iiienls in v.nious ways, (a) In 
Mvmg capital. (Ii) .saving l.ihonr costs 
(e) In diveisilyiiig the product rangi 
wilhont saeiitieiiig eeiinoimes iil .seal' 
in the main procinetion lines, (d) In 
t.ikine advantage ol the siih-coiitraetois’ 
,^peel.lhsell leehnoliigc, (e) Iw increasin'-' 
.id.ijil.iliilili to market lhictualion.s. II 
is tinthei suggested (hs Watanahe)" 
that ill 1 . 1 ) 1.111 the fiist two eoasidera- 
linns li.ive been iinsst iiiilioitaiit whih' 

Iil Knioiie .md tiiieriea the ],i.st threi 
liaci been more .significant. In the eicsc 
III Dmaiiaiaii's sv.slein, and those d 
till oilier iiriiis like Ills, laetors (h). (I'i 
.md (e) .lie all salient, ihongh we have 
.seen that, .d leiisl aix'Ordiiig to then 
(Wii aeeoimts. the laetor ol lalioiii 
cenliol and eost was most iiiiportaiit 
If'i the e.iintalist., eoiieenied. This n 
nel iieee.ss.iiily tine m general of snh 
ciinti.ielmg in Coimliatore lor il vee 
coPsiilei the work in which small units 
III puiihielioii (workshigxs and PCI' 
milts) .ire engaged as snli-eiinfradors 
ve find that a mmilier cil .spedahsed 
.letivilies aie ]ierformc'il (.see Table 7) 

.\iiion,gst the rc gi.stcred workshops 
the piovLsioii ol sjK'cialis",! wnik, with 
Its associated capital Saving,^ tor the 
■parent’ firms, may be a more impor 
liint factor than that ot labour costs. ] 
The tounjries in this group, tor ex- 
amide, do specialised work — prinei- 
p.illy shell castings, used m making 
eslinder heatls m the aiitoiinobile indus- 
tiy. flere the big parent firms (in the 
'nionopuly' .sector) — several ol them 
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|,icali d in North India — make use of 
il,i' specialised knowledge and the 
jii.lensity of supervision in their sub- 
(iiiilractors’ units, thereby making 
(apital savings for themselves in what 
K a lairly tricky and potentially owtly 
liueratiou, 'I'he conditions of sub-con- 
hailing amongst the uiuegistered units 
all less clear-eut, though ni their case 
i.K), the piovision of specialised work — 
lilastic parts, gun-metal and aluininiuin 
(astings, electro-plating, glass-hbre 
i.niks — u'lnains imixirtant. Tlx).se sub- 
iiintraeling and jobwork units wliich 

i. rali'itakc inaehining or produce ordi- 

ii. ia rough custings, however, tall ra- 
llii'i Milo till’ Duraiiaian pattern. Here 
lie jsirent units save capital and lab- 
mu ro.sts, though the use of sub-con- 

11 II tors may make diversification prssi- 
lif and intrease their adaptability to 
m.iilii't IliKIllation. 

The .ugiimiait against the view that 
Mih-ronlraeting can be a means ot 
iniaiiotinir industrial giowtb dep'nds on 
.1 di'iiioiistratioii that it yields situa- 
Imis ol unilateral tlependenei' and ex- 
|,!i)ilatiori (e g. Cuiita).’- Hie aiguinent 
ilhi'S not aiipeai to be substantiable in 
ll'c case ol the engineeiing indiistis ol 
Ciiinibalmc. wlim we consider that in 
mi; sample ol 29 regi.stered workshops, 

12 III thc'in started out as sub-eoiitrae- 
liiig or lobwork units and have either 
limgirssed to inanulaetuiiiig on theii 
iisMi aeeonnts (8 eases) oi b.av<' experi- 
I iieed quite rapid and substantial 
'-'iiiwih Eight ot the workshops which 
III not legistered under the Factories 
'll have similarly progre.s.sed Irom 
iiiigins as jobwork units. But the dr- 
I laiwtanee.s ol the linkages between 
stiiall workshops and factory industry 
lie certainly ,snch as to place the 
Smaller units at a substantial dtsad- 
viirit.ige, and most of the siib-contrae- 
I'lis, and indeed the owners of firms 
'iijiplying parts or finislied goods to 
large .scale industry, reputed ea.sh flow 
I'lolilnns, as they have to give extended 
iriilil (commonly 30 days) to the firms 
lliey supply, whilst often having to 
|i,iv on delivery lor raw materials 
liiiTiiselve.s. They fare credit lonstraiiits 
"I the.se eireuiiistaiiees in particular 
'’•k' the .siib-coatracting firms in Cov- 
'niry discussetl by Friedman). They 
ari' also subjected to raw materials 
lusts squeezes, kx-aiise of the inlla- 
'"■nary situation and especially be- 
lause of recurrent raw materials short¬ 
ages. In 1980 both coke and pig iron 
"'le often .scarce and available 
"nly at black market prices, hgt at other 


limes mild steel bats and steel sheet, 
uliiiiiiiiiinn and raw plastic have all 
been in .short supply. It is usually iiii- 
.jxissible tor sub-contractors to pass on 
unanticipated co.st increases to the 
parties they supply.''" The jobworkers 
.lie insulated Iroin some ol these diffi¬ 
culties, but many ol them experience 
dilliciilty in making the transition Inxii 
jobwork to piodiictioii on their own 
accounts. The implications ot Lhirai- 
lajan’s 'socialisin' fherctore, are not 
( har-ciit; and whether or not a man 
can pass through the stage ol being a 
siilisistance engineer’ depends crucially 
upon the extent to which ho has acwss 
to finaiici’, which hangs, in turn, upon 
his education and upm his social tiack- 
groiiiid.'" There must Iw many small 
workshops anil I’CP units which fail 
within a relatively short space ot tune, 
though we have no means ol estalilish- 
ing whiil the propirtioii ls.'" 

Studies III imhistiial development in 
Japan have drawn attention not only to 
|iie i|iiaiilitative imimrtanee ol .small 
units and of Mih-eontracting, 1ml also 
III its sp'cial qualities. In lapan ‘slii- 
t.iiike', 1)1 'suh-rontractiiig' implies 
.sonielliiiig inure than is given in the 
definition we cited earlier : "First the 
lelative M/es ol the (xintractor and flic 
siih-eontiaetoi are iiiiportani: the 
lonnei is larger than the latter. Second, 
tile hiisine.ss lelatumship lietween the 
two paities IS cxintiniKiiis. although it Is 
not estahli.shed as such by law' or by 
eoniraet and can be intemipted during a 
depre.ssioii. Third, as a eonseqiieiiee 
ol the first and seesmd leatiires. a 
paternalistic relation exists lietween the 
two . While tlie contract is usually 
coiieluded liy tender in European and 
American .s'ub-eontracting, it is not so 
in Japan, where suh-cxintraetors ate 
geneially attached to a siiigk' parent 
eonipaiiy’.'"’ It is believed that this 
particular kind ol rchtioiiship Ixtween 
units has been henefieial Ixtaiise it 
haj. rciliiced the harriirs to entry ol 
new fiiTis, and releienees are made to 
.some enortnously siicce.s.slnl Japanese 
films which started out as suli-cnntrac- 
tors.” Surveys have aliown that, tor 
e.vample, amongst enginwring enter¬ 
prises employing fewer than 3(X) wor¬ 
kers over 70 per cent are .siih-eontrac- 
tor.‘, and rhat 20-30 per cent are 'tied' 
.siih-eoiitraetors — working lor a single 
parent firm only. 

Data for Coimliatore show that just 
over .30 pg cent ol ‘workshops’ which 
aie registered under the Faetories Act 
are suh-eontracturs, and data lor a 


sample of 85 unregistered enterprises 
(including Ixith ‘workshops’ and FQ’ 
units) shows that 60 per cent arc sub- 
contractors. But only 16 pei cent ol 
the latter sample are ‘tiixf sub-con- 
tractors, and less than 5 per cent ot 
mil sample ol ‘workshops’. It .seems 
then that ivliile .siih-enniraeliiig in the 
eiiginei’iing industry in Coiriihaloie is 
extensive — a laut which .suggests that 
there may have Imcn eonsiderahle deve- 
lupiiient 111 this respect since Husen 
wrote in the 1950s —it is still not so 
strongly developed as it was in Japan 
in the 1960s, and that tied' suli-coii- 
triietmg is very iinieh less important. 
(Tliough there is evidence Irom Coim- 
haloie, in the history ot enlightened 
pali'inalism on the part of the priiiei- 
pal (liieetor ol the textile machinery 
linn, TexliKil. ol the kind of infliienco 
on industrial development repirted 
luan Japan). 

Further niformatiun on the relation- 
.ships hetsveen I’ClPs and higher forms 
ol prodiietion is sumiiiarised in ‘fable 8, 
.mil these data will he liirfhei diseiis- 
.s'sl in our coiieliisimis. 

(To be coneladed) 

Notes 

1 Sec, lor example, )oshi and 
Jo,shi, 1976; Holmsirom, 1981. 

2 For discussions of policy towards 
‘sniall-scale indiislry’ see Dhar 
ami Lyiiall, 1961; Kunen. 1978; 
Tyabji, 1980. 

t The official preoccupation with 
numerical categories was clearly 
shown up at a semin.ir on ‘The 
Urban Inlomial .Sector' held at 
the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration in Delhi, in Febru¬ 
ary 1980. There, representatives 
of Metropolitan Development 
Authorities insisted on the iiece.s- 
nty lor sotting numerical indices 
of ‘the informal sector’ for policy 
purposes, and it w.is suggested 
lliat ,ill units with iipto 10 
people employed in them should 
be included. 

4 The term and concept of ‘the in¬ 
formal sector' has been subjected 
III an eixirmims anioiint of 
criticism and discussion in the 
ten years since it first began to 
acquire currency. The. special 
issue of fFor/ri Dcivlopment 
■ dited by Bromcly (19781 is pT- 
h.ips the most useful single source 
on this discussion. We suggest 
that the term is of very limited 
analytical value, and may be 
positively misleading because of 
the way in which it aggregates 
together a very heterogeneous set 
of .ictivitics; bi'cause it may 
obscure the linkages between 
activities; and because it is a 
static concept (ser Sinclair, 1978). 

5 We have selected those authors 
who seem to have been especially 
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influential to iud?e from citations 

, of their work in revirnv articles 
by Brentan, 1976, Moser, 1978. ami 
Tokman, 1978, 

6 Gerry, 1978. p 11'>9. 

7 Santos. 1979. 

8 Santos, 1979, p 8. 

9 Santos. 1979. p 45. 

10 Qiiiiaiio, 1974 (1980). 

11 yuijano (1980), pp 264, 265. 

12 On the use oi the term 'mai- 
ginalisation', see Johnson, 1979. 

13 For a discusston of the various 
‘optimi.stic’ .and ‘pessimistic’ 
evaluations of the 'informal sec¬ 
tor’, srv Tolmaii, 1978. 

14' Bose. 1974. 

15 liademli, 1977. 

16 There are some difficulties in 
applying these distinctions. It 
seems inappioDriatc, for cxamnle, 
to descrihe as a ‘factory’ a small 
unit ill which pla.slic bags are 
manufactured, using a machine 
lor this purpo.se, which is servic¬ 
ed by gangs of children, while 
describing as a ’workshop’ .i unit 
in which 200 people are employ- , 
cd but in shect-melal and machine 
shops, ralhei than in a mechanis- 
sed production process. 

17 Impoitant .studies of the develop¬ 
ment ol the industrial economy 
of India as a whole include those 
of Chandrasekhar, 1979; Mitra, 
1977; Patiiaik. 1972; Raj. 1976; 
Sau, 1972; Shetty, 1978. 

18 This hint of vagiiencs in stating 
the population of Coimbatore 2 
arises because oi a pioblem of 
defining ‘the city of Coimbatore’. 
According to Itn 1971 Census 


‘the city of Coimbatore’ had a 
population of only 356,368, but 
'the city’ as defined in that Cen¬ 
sus excludes surrounding urban 
areas which are part of the agglo¬ 
meration forming effective city of 
Coimbatore, and which will bi- 
included in the area of the Cor¬ 
poration ol Coimbatore when 
that comes inlo csisteiice (a.s it 
IS e.xpected lo soon), A beltei 
guide to the ’leal’ size oi Coim¬ 
batore is to take the population 
of the areas which will be in¬ 
cluded within thi- corporation 
liiuit.s. 'I’liis was ,567,600 in 1971; 
and wc undersland that in the 
1981 Census il has been shown 
lo be near to 750,000. 

19 Chandrasekhar. I978(?). 

20 It seems likely that the increase 
in icgistered emplo.vmcnt in 
cotton gins h.id been made up 
not ao much by a real increase 
in the numbers employed, as by 
the registration ol more units 
under the Factries Ael. 

1 k'liiien and .lames research 
(1979), showed that Coimbatore 
was with Madras and Salem, and 
lings of towns around each of 
these cities, one of the foci for 
rural urban migration with the 
stale of Tamil Nadu, There is 
some (weak) evidence of a pro- 
ce.ss ol piolctarianisation in the 
.igrarian iconomy of the state 
(see Kurien, 1980). 

2 The Chakkiliyans, leather workers 
and sweepers, form the most im¬ 
portant untouchable community 
111 the region of Coimbatore. It 


is interesting to note that thouglil 

- the Chakldliyam cuustrtute tkl 
lowest group of all for most I 
other people, they are themsclvejl 
quite highly differentiated, will I 
those who are of Kannada- ' 
speaking origin claiming a higher 
status than others, and often hav¬ 
ing sufficient wealth to justify it, 
This seems to be because thej 
were .saddlers and armourers to 
warriors and princes in the past, 
whereas the Tamil-speakinj 

Chakkiliyans were village scaven. 
gets and leather workers. 

23 See Kurien, 1978; Tyabji, 1980. 

24 Watanalie, 1971, p 54. 

25 Watanabe, 1970, 1971. 

26 Watanabe. 1970. p 573. 

27 Watanabe, 1970, p 574. 

28 Rosen, 1959. 

29 Gupta, 1980, 

30 Friedman, 1977. 

31 Watanabe, 1970, p 554. 

.32 Gupta, 1980. 

33 Attempts by the state to admini¬ 
ster the supply of scarce raw 
materials may only exacerbate the 
situ.eion for small produceis 
see Van der Ween, 1973, 

34 This is illustrated in another 
paper which compares the careers 
ol two job-workers. 

35 See Mazumdar and Nag, nd 
(1977). 

36 ptanabe, 1970, p 551 note 2. 

37 “The most notable ca.se is per¬ 
haps the Hitachi Manufacturing 
Company, which started as the 
repair shop for a copper nunc 
and is now among the ten largest 
companies outside the Uniled 
States"; Watanabe, 1971, p 64. 







The VaniAing MRTP Act 

Will Only the Grin Remain? 

H K Paraiiiape ' 

A series of measures have been mnoimced by the government during the last few weeks pur- 
portedly to ensure increase in production and productirnty. The two mo^ important aspects of thesee 
measures are the liberdisation of industrial licensing provisions and the jnoposed mendments of the 
MRTP Act. 

When the MRTP Act was passed and the new industrial licensing policy was adopted in J970, 
the idea was thati these instruments would be used to bring about structural changes in respect of the 
nistiug concentratbn of economic power. The Joint Sector as defined by the one side, and Section 
27 of the MRTP Act under which undue concentrations could be broken up, on the Dutt Committee, 
on the other, were expected to be used for this purpose. The trend, however, has been not towards 
such purposeful use of the instruments available, or their further rationalisatbn. It has been put on an 
appearance of radiedim while gradually removing the teeth of the regulations so as to help big busi¬ 
ness while, at the same time, taking care to see that adequate benefit is obtained in the process by 
those in positions of authority. 

In this situatimh one does not quite see the purjwse of maintmning a Monopolies Commission, 
an MRTP Act or Industrial Licensing. Of course, just as every statement which has retracted from the 
basic objecUves has paid lip Service to the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, so dso perhaps U is 
necessary to have instruments like the IDR Act, the MRTP Act and other controls for the sake of appear¬ 
ance, 'and also to do the necessary arm-twisting so as to ensure that various business elements do not 
forget to whom they owe tltek prosperity and to whom they should pay proper obeisance, and much 
else. 


“ .. [the cat] vanished quite slowly, 
beginnins with the end of the tail, and 
ending with the grin, which remained 
some time after the rest of it had 
gone. 

"Well! I have often seen a cat 
without a grin”, thought Alice; “but 
a grin without a cat! It is the most 
curious thing 1 ever saw in all my 
life". 

« 0 * 

A SERIES of measures have been an¬ 
nounced during the last few weeks 
purportedly to ensure increase in pro¬ 
duction and productivity. The two 
most important aspects of these mea¬ 
sures are the liberalisation of indus¬ 
trial licensing provisions and the 
proposed amendments of the MRTP 
Act. The underlying theme of all 
these measures is the same. There 
should be encouragement to produc¬ 
tion, with constraints not only on 
capacity utilisation but even the crea¬ 
tion of new industrial capacity being 
reduced in as many ways as possible. 
One does not quite know whether the 
full picture of the new industrial 
policy has now emerged, or further 
measures of liberalisation are in the 
offing. In any case, the measures 
already announced are adequate to 
indicate the shape of the new policy. 
In eSect, without saying this clearly 
■ind <i)enly, the government is adopt¬ 
ing a new industrial policy. Of course, 
like the continued chanting of sacred 


mantras, spokesmen of goveminent 
continue to harp on the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1956 forming the 
fundamental basis of govemmfinP.s 
approach. But this veneer is now 
wearing quite thin, and it is apparent¬ 
ly kept up because it is still felt that 
it is of some polih’cal use to be able 
to claim continuation of the legacy of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The last major attempt to lay down 
an industrial approach which would 
be in keeping with the basic spirit 
underlying the IPR of 1956 was made 
in 1970. following the Report of the 
Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry 
(Dutt) Oxmmittec, the goveminent 
had announced its decisions on the 
basis of that Report in February 1970. 
and had stated that it largely agreed 
with and was intent on pursuing the 
recommendations made by that Com¬ 
mittee. The new industrial licensing 
policy announced in 1970 was the 
result. As a result of the political 
events including the intra-party con¬ 
flict in the Congrc.ss in 1969, the 
MRTP Act had been passed with cer¬ 
tain modiiications which made the 
provisions relating to concentration cf 
economic power somewhat more strin¬ 
gent than those recommended by the 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission. 
Indira Gandhi had claimed in 1970 
when going to the polls that these, 
especially the appointment of the 


MRTP Commission, were some of the 
notable achievements of her govern¬ 
ment for which she could claim credit 
and these would show her radical 
attitude as compared with that of her 
conservative opponents. That was the 
period of Indira Gandhi being ac¬ 
claimed as representing the radical 
forces in the country, and most left 
groups were siding with her on that 
supposition. 

It is not necessary here to go into 
the details as to how this policy was 
wbiltlcd down within a short time. 
This history has been recounted on 
many earlier occasions.t Therefore, 
without going into details, it may be 
mentioned that even in 1970 some 
.steps were taken which indicated that 
there were important elements in 
government which did not not believe in 
the new policy. For example, the 
Dutt Committee had recommended 
that the practice of chopping and 
changing the banned list at short 
intervals like six months was a perni¬ 
cious one, permitting undue advan¬ 
tages to units which could possibly 
anticipate the changes and act ac¬ 
cordingly. It was therefore recom¬ 
mended that the list of items where 
new capacity was not to be encourag¬ 
ed should be drawn up in relation to 
a five-year plan period and, except 
for very special reasons, it should not 
he changed in that period. But what ^ 
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Mtttally done was that the ban¬ 
ned lilt itself was discontinued, and 
it was said that, for disoourasjng the 
undue flow of resources to undesir¬ 
able items, other suitable measures 
would be taken. This merely meant 
'that the discretion of' the government 
authorities, directly or indirectly to 
permit the growth of capacity in un¬ 
desirable or low priority items, was 
merely increased. To take another 
example,' in 1970 itself it h.nd been 
decided that the Larger Houses, while 
mainly expected to concentrate only 
on core or heavy investment indus¬ 
tries, could also go in for other in¬ 
dustries if the production was meant 
for export to the extent of 60 per cent 
or more. As the Dutt Committee had 
earlier pointed out, hardly had gov¬ 
ernment been able any time in the 
past to make sure that capacities 
suppossedly created mainly for export 
were actually utilised in that manner. 
Moreover, 40 per cent of the capacity 
of a large unit could be quite important 
in the domestic market, especially 
when it was operating in an area 
where smaller units wdth far less eco¬ 
nomic market strength were compet¬ 
ing. An opening for the evasion of 
the guidelines suggested by the Dutt 
Committee had thus already been 
provided in 1970 itself. 

DruNtNo ‘Dominance' 

The issue of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices (Classifica¬ 
tion of Goods) Rules in 1971 was 
another indication of the manner in 
which the MRTP Act was attempted 
to be effectively subverted through an 
administrative measure. Even thou,gh 
the MRTP Commission had been con¬ 
stituted by the time these Rules were 
promulgated, this supposedly expert 
advisory bodv was not at all consulted 
before promulgating these Rules. As 
is by now well known, the result of 
the classification which was adopted 
under these Rules was that a number 
of units which were shown as ‘domi¬ 
nant’ in the production of particular 
items in the Report of the Monopolies 
Inquiry Commission could no longer 
be held to be dominant, as a number 
of independent items h.'rd been aggre¬ 
gated together in the new classifica¬ 
tion. In fact, a number of c.-inccrns 
which had applied for registration 
under Chapter Iff of the Act on the 
liiLsis of the MIC clarification applied 
for deregistration when these Rules 
were promulgated. It needs also to 
be noted that, in addition to the 
peculiarly complex provisions made in 
the MRTP Act to decide what a do¬ 
minant undertaking was (“relevant 


year" has been explalneii to mean 
“any one 'year out of the tliree eaten- 
dar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the question 
whether an undertaking is or is uet a 
dominant undertaking is detcimined’’), 
the further difficulty was that data 
were not made available by govern¬ 
ment in good time to enable a deci¬ 
sion to be made about which units 
were dominant; and little effort was 
made to ensure that data were now 
available according to > the classifica¬ 
tion of goods announced under the 
MRTP Act. The result was to make 
the whole question about dominance 
sufficiently confused to make it diffi¬ 
cult to apply the provisions of the 
Act in a strict and vigorous manner. 

In 1973 the policy was specifically 
changed in a liberal’ direction though 
it was said that this was being done 
to ensure "greater clarity in the in¬ 
vestment climate”, to facilitate the 
observance of priorities and the attain¬ 
ment of the production object'ves in 
the Fifth Plan. In addition to expand¬ 
ing the list of industries open for the 
Larger Houses so a$ to include not 
only the core industries but also “in¬ 
dustries having direct linkages with 
such core industries, and industries 
with a long term export potential”, it 
was also decided that the definition of 
Larger Houses for the purposes of 
industrial licensing should be clarified 
so as to bring it in line with the 
provisions of the MRTP, Act. Seeming¬ 
ly this was a logical step, and it was 
also suppossed to be a stricter appli¬ 
cation of the definition because, while 
the Dutt Committee whose conclusions 
were being used for industrial licens¬ 
ing hitherto had taken Rs 35 crore of 
assets as the criterion to define the 
companies to be included in the cate¬ 
gory of a Large Industrial House, the 
assets criterion under the MRTP Act 
was only Rs 20 crore. It was there¬ 
fore claimed by government that this 
will not only remove the cont,“adiction 
between ’the two definitions, one for 
industrial licensing and the other for 
the MRTP Act, but that it will also 
“result in a more effective control on 
thi concentration of economic power". 
It was conveniently overlooked in this 
statement that the companies included 
by the Dutt Committee ns belonging 
to the Larger Industrial Houses were 
so included on the basis of various 
criteria including the relationship 
based on the managing agency system 
which ceased to exist from April, 
1970. To ensure that undertakings 
included by the Dutt Committee as 
belonging to particular Houses were 
‘interconnected’ in terms of the defi¬ 


nition given ifi Act rpqiiite 
considerable study and investigation. 
Many of the undertakings refused tn 
admit 'that they were interconnected 
and hardly was any work done or in¬ 
vestigation undertaken by government 
to ensure that interconnections were 
legally proved. Even by 1973 it was 
well known that a number of compa¬ 
nies which the Dutt Committee bad 
shown as belonging to various large' 
houses had refused to register them¬ 
selves as interconnected undertakings; 
and the government had not been 
able to do anything effective about it. 
Quietly adopting the MRTP definition 
for the purpose of industrial licensing 
was thus, in effect, permitting a large 
number of undertakings to escape the 
restrictions imposed by the policy an¬ 
nouncement of 1970; and this was 
obviously the real purpose behind the 
change, 

Fuutheh Liiiemusation 

Further doses of liberalisation were 
administered subsequently. In 1973, 
automatic permLssion to have 5 p?' 
cent increase in capacity per annum 
(ir i5 per cent over a period ol five 
years was given in respect of some 
engineering industries. The iist of 
such industries was further extended 
in 1977. Even a greater degree ot 
liberalisation in various respects was 
announced in July 1980,” after Indir.i 
Gandhi got a new mandate and came 
into power in January 1980. The 
whole trend of policy throughout this 
period has been towards removing 
whatever restrictions existed, and es¬ 
pecially those which were attempted to 
be made stricter in 1970 or applied 
under the MRTP Act. The period 
since 1973 has witnessed an increasing 
undeintanding between Big Busine.s.s 
and the Government of India, and 
increasing concessions by way of meet¬ 
ing the demands made by business 
spokesmen have been announced by 
government in various fields like- 
foreign trade, convertibility of loans, 
and the use of the IDRA and the 
MRTP Act. 

Thus the concessions that have been 
announced in April and May 1982 arc 
nothing extraordinary or surprising. 
They are merely in continuation of 
the policy trends established right 
from 1973, continued even under the 
Janata government, and taken up 
with greater vigour by ‘the Govern¬ 
ment that Works’. It needs only to 
be emphasised that the concessions 
now announced are somewhat special¬ 
ly large and therefore provide a con¬ 
venient stage for students of the 
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subject to take a Rood look at what 
I IS happening. 

The spokesmen of private sector 
business had been demanding the re- 
nularisation of excess caoacities in 
5 various private sector industries for a 
' long time. It may be recalled that 
i industrial capacities in respect ot 
; scheduled industries are governed by 
I he provisions of the IDRA, and es- 
' lablishing capacities in excess of those 
]i('nnittcd by tho industrial licence i.s 
a violation of the Act which is punish¬ 
able. The Dutt Committee had gone 
into this question :md pointed out that 
ihcic were a number of examples 
wlicte capacities had been established 
much in excess of those permitted 
imdrr the tonus of the licences.'’ In 
the last decade, instead of this tend¬ 
ency being curbed, it has continued 
■ind has been indulged in bv a laige 
number of private sector industrial 
pindiiccrs. Alicady in 1975, the gov¬ 
ernment had announced that where 
.idditional capacities had been the 
icsull of replacing or modernisation 
nl equipment, they would be recog- 
ni.sod. Ill !9H0, the govoninionl 
went further and stated that in m.iny 
c.ises, the production capacity endors- 
iil on the original licences or "as 
.miendcd in terms of the 1975 notifi¬ 
cations, may not reflect the full pro- 
duclion potential of the unit”. In 
order to ensure that production is 
iiiii\iniiscd, govi'iiiment then announc¬ 
ed that it will recognise such capa¬ 
cities “on a selective basis". ^ 

The statement issued on Anril 21, 
119H2 removes all ambiguities in this 
respect. Any industrial unit whose 
liiRhe,st production in .any of the last 
live years is higher than licensed capa¬ 
city can now have its actu-al produc¬ 
tion capacity recognised in such a 
iiiiiimcr that the capacity endorsement 
<"i the industrial licence will be equal 
to the highest actual production atliieved 
p'li.s one-third ol this actual produc¬ 
tion level. Thus, if production is at a 
level of 125 per cent of the licensed 
capacity, the new endorsement of ca¬ 
pacity will show 166.7 per cent of 
the original licensed capacity. More¬ 
over, if a unit attains in 1982-85 a 
production level higher than this re- 
endorsed capacity, the unit can have 
'Is industrial capacity again enhanced 
on the basis of the best oroduction 
achieved plus one-third thereof. The 
Pnit may be permitted freely to add 
balancing equipment subject lo the 
'onditioii that it vines not result in 
increase in capacity by more Ilian 23 
Per cent. The net result of these 


various — somewhat complicated 
sounding — provisions will be that a 
unit can not only get its actual capa¬ 
city — which may be much more than 
the licensed capacity -- endorsed, but 
it can also go further and, if it is 
economically profitable, more than 
double its capacity over and above 
this newly recognised capacity based 
on the highest actual output attained 
during tho lust live years. 

The justification for this step rs 
stated to be that this has been declar¬ 
ed as ‘the year ol productivity’. 
“Furthermore, liberalisation of invest¬ 
ment procedures has been included in 
the revised Twenty-Point Programme." 
Tlierelore, the government has en¬ 
dorsed this scheme “under which it 
will be possible to give a positive 
productioil reorientation to the indus- 
tiial economy''. The government has 
further pointed cut that, .'s a follow 
up of the statement of July 1980 which 
spoke of the private sector being 
allowed to develop in consonance with 
the targets and objectives of national 
plans and policies, "a .lumber of 
measures aimed at optimum utilisation 
of installed capacities, automatic 
growth fur certain basic industries, 
export promotion, stceaillliniiig of 
licensing procedures", etc, have been 
announced from time to time. The 
government ol course insists that “the 
industrial policy resolution of 1956 
continues to govern the government’s 
policies". The actual licensing policies 
are adjusted from time to time onlv 
in order to respond to the needs for 
planned and rapid development. 

These facilities are not available tc 
industries which are producing items 
reserved for the small scale sector and 
to industries which are subject lo 
special regulations such as v.inaspati, 
milkfooil iiidusrties and pesticide for¬ 
mulations. In the case of MRTP/ 
FERA companies, the enhanced capa¬ 
city can be endorsed for them only in 
respect of the items which have been 
specified as open to these companies. 
In the case of undertakings which are 
’dominant', it, as a result of highci 
production their dominance will in¬ 
crease further, such re-endorsemeiii of 
higher capacity will not be permitted; 
i e, they will have to undergo the 
usual procedure of applying under the 
MRTP Act, 

REWABP for ’flOUlNESs’ 

The first important aspect of this 
aniiouiivemcni is that the companies 
which have m some manner or the 
other built up capacities larger than 


what they were permitted to have imd^r 
the IDRA and which have been bold 
enough to utilise such capacities with 
confidence that they will have to under¬ 
go no punishment for such gross viola¬ 
tions of legal provisions will find them¬ 
selves at last fully rewarded for their 
‘boldness’. One may say that this is 
very much in keeping with the policies 
of a government under which tax eva¬ 
sion and collection of black money has 
lieeli iiiist fiicto endorsed by making 
available the bearer bonds scheme for 
making black money white. Someone 
can even say that this is very much 
in keeping with the Gandhiaii spirit of 
forgiving those who have committed 
crimes in the past, but who now want 
to live honest lives! Only, neither in 
tlie case of the black nioneywallas nor 
in the case of industries which have 
illegally expanded their capacities, is 
there any assurance that they will 
change their ways in the future! 

It has been shown in a study made 
by S K Coyal that a large number of 
the companies which would benefit 
from this step of regularising excess 
capacities belong either to the FERA 
sector or to the large business houses.* 

The case against such indiscriminate 
regularisation has been stated a num¬ 
ber of times in the past, but to no 
avail, lu a large nmnlicr of cases, the 
excess capacity is known to be the rc- 
■sult ot delibciate installation of plant 
,tntl machinery, with larger capacity than 
licensed, rather than as a result of 
improved utilisation of the same plant 
or technological innovations. Even 
though these latter reasons have been 
mentioned a number of times in this 
context, no data about the cases in 
which regularisation has been permit¬ 
ted because of such reasons have been 
published by govcniiiicnt lo justity 
such slens. In effect, this kind of 
blanket regularisation makes nonsense 
of the licensing provision. It means 
that the various socio-economic objec¬ 
tives which were expected to be served 
by the industrial licensing provisions 
such as prevention of undue location 
of industries in metropolitan areas and 
helping a more even and balanced 
regional development, etc, can be all 
set aside in the name of maximising 
production. Moreover, the observation 
of social priorities in respect of the 
development of different industries also 
becomes largely of little avail with such 
blanket resularisation. 

In addition to regularisation of exist¬ 
ing and already installed capacities, the 
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government bae now decided to per¬ 
mit automatic enhancement of capacities 
to a veiV large extent. As mentioned 
earlier, in the next two years, a unit, 
if it is so minded, will be permitted 
to incre.ise its newly endorsed capacity 
by over 1(10 per cent. On what basis 
can one justify such a hlanlct enhance¬ 
ment of the capacity of the existing 
units? The answer apparently is that 
the country needs more production and 
this must be cncoura.ged. But surely 
there has to be more discrimination 
iilioiil the areas in w'liich wc should 
encourage more production. The whole 
purpose of planning and of instruments 
like industrial licensing was to ensure 
that development takes place in keep¬ 
ing with a certain approach to social 
priorilies. Scarce resources such a.s 
capital pnd foreign exchange were to 
be selectively used to create capacities 
for industries with high priority and to 
deny their creation in respect of others. 
One reason why any substantial expan¬ 
sion of existing units was to be subject 
lo industrial licensing was that such 
expansion even in respect of an indus¬ 
try once considered to be important 
may not be of high enmigh priority at 
the current time. The whole question 
of locational planning was also very 
much involved in this. It was ncces- 
saiy to nourc that additional capacilie.s 
were created in industrially less deve¬ 
loped regions to the extent it was 
feasible. Fuilher concentration of 
additional capacities in already con¬ 
gested mclropolitan areas was specifi¬ 
cally to be discouraged so as to avoid 
undue strain on the infrastructure in 
such area.s. leading to rapid enhance¬ 
ment ill social costs and deterioration 
III the quality of life of their inhabitants. 
This would also help a better balanced 
regional distribution of economic activi¬ 
ties. The approach now adopted would 
bid good-bye to all these considerations 
in the name of enhanced production. 
This approach obviously ignores the 
long lerm costs in terms of the mis- 
allocation of resources, re.gional im¬ 
balances and increasing concentration 
and therclore overstr.iin on the facilities 
in the metropolitan areas. One can 
understand individual entrepreneurs 
ignoring such considerations. But when 
the government which still maintains 
a Planning Commis.-ion and is suppasod 
to be taking a nlamicd and long term 
view of development adopts such an 
approach, the least one can say is that 
this makes iiomsense of planning as 
well as of instruments like industrial 


licensing, it would be much better if 
such pretences were formally ^ven up. 

Expandlnc Core Sector 

It IS true, that in the case of MRTP/ 
FERA companies, the announced facili¬ 
ties arc available only in respect of 
industries which are specially listed as 
open to such companies. The idea has 
been that this list includes industries 
which are technologically diflicult, and 
require large investment as well as 
long gcstaliim iiciiods, and thus belong 
to the core sector. What is notable is 
that the list has been expanded from 
lime to time to include not only core 
industries but also tho,se “having direct 
linka,ges" with them and the latest 
addition made in April 198? even 
includes items like electro-mcdical 
instruments, laboiatory equipment, auto- 
oiolive pails such as tyre/tubc valvixs 
and lirc-fi,ghting hosc-pipcs! Moreover, 
it has now been made clear that these 
companies arc also free to enter any 
other field if they accept a 60 per cent 
export obligaiion in respect of items 
not reserved for small scale industries, 
and 75 per cent export obligation in 
respect of items so reserved. It has 
been pointed out again and again that 
gcwinmcnt has had no effective moni¬ 
toring regarding export obligations.'' 
Even in respect of cash export incen¬ 
tives, enough data arc available to show 
that misuse of such incentises takes 
place without the government licing 
able to notice it and stop it. Only 
recently, goveminenl has decided to 
permit units set up m the .special export 
Zones (FT?.) — which were originally 
c'pecl '.l lo e.sport dl their proditetioii 
lo sell 25 per cent of their output 
111 the inleinal market. Under these 
circumstances, this provision, with the 
facilities to enhance capacilie.s, will open 
the floodgates for the MRTP/FERA 
companies and make the position of 
their les,s powerful competitors within 
the country quite difficult. Their ex¬ 
pansion would also be further encourag¬ 
ed without any real restriction regard¬ 
ing the area of activity in which this 
takes place, thus defeating the whole 
approach wich was attempted to be laid 
down in 1970. 

There are two further aspects of this 
matter wliicli should not be overlooked. 
The list of industries (Appendix I of 
the Industi'ial Licensing Policy) is 
largely one which includes items in¬ 
cluded in Schedule R of the IPR of 
1956. The IPR had clearly stated that 
industries in this category ‘‘will be pro¬ 


gressively State owned and in which | 
the State will therefore generally take « 
initiative in establishing new undertak¬ 
ings, rut in wl'ich private enterprise 
will also be expected to supplement 
the cffoits ol the .state’’. It was furthei 
stated that private encrprisc will have 
an oppoituiiity lo develop in this field 
“cither on its own or ttif/i State parti¬ 
cipation'' (cinphimis added). 

The Duit Committee had poiniedlv 
drawn attention to this aspect. It had 
indicated that permitting the largci 
Industrial Houses to enter the core 
and heavy investment arcus would 
unduly enhance the concent ration ol 
private economic power, unless steps 
were simultaneously taken to ensuic 
increasing State participatKin m the 
capital and the control of these uiidci- 
takings. This was the basis of the 
]ciiin Sector concept which that 
Committee had recommended. One of 
the important instruments suggested 
lor that purpose was iho conversion ol 
large scale loan assistance given by 
the financial institutions into equilj. 

It is Well known that spokesmen of 
the piivate sector have been vocife¬ 
rous in their opposition lo this whole 
upproaeli, and the government has 
retreated m the face of this onslaught. 
Not only was convertibility not app¬ 
lied poii facto even in respect of com- 
paiiie;, where very large loans had 
been given, but since 1973 more .and 
more types of loans have even bi'en 
completely exempted from the intro¬ 
duction ol the convertibility clause 
Tlie goveniiiKTit has now practically 
accepted the demand that the con¬ 
vertibility clause should never be .mi 
used as to convert a private sectoi 
comp,my into a company where ovit 
4(1 per cent equity may be owned hi 
public financial institutions. The Joini 
Sector idea as suggested by the Dull 
Committee as an instrument of not 
only reducing concentration of private 
economic power but as one of genui¬ 
nely carrying out the intentions re¬ 
garding Schedule B industries in the 
IPR has thus been finally given up. K 
is notable that this whole nutter re¬ 
ceives not even a mention in reccni 
govenmicnt .statements including the 
latest one made in April 1982. 

Regarding the stipulation that the 
newly announced capacity lacilitic.''' 
will not be available to ‘dominant 
undertakings if the enhanced capacity 
will increase their dominance furthei. 
this is certainly j welcome .stop. What 
however should not bo overlooked i' 
the fact that the number of comp.i- 
nies which are established as ‘domi- 
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luni.’ in their particular lines of pro- 
dttctiwi is very small. Out of 583 
companies whose share in particular 
types of outputs had been shown as 
exceeding one-third by the Monopolies 
Inquiry Commission (1965), some 441 
hiicl not registerct under Section 20(b) 
ol the MRTP Act as ’dominant’ 
undertakings, In fact, the number of 
undertakings registered under Section 
20 (b) even now is only about 50 and 
there arc another 40 which are regis¬ 
tered both under Section 20 (a) and 
Section 20 (b). Thus, even though the 
total number of undertakings has in- 
ciea'.ed rapidly since the MIC report¬ 
ed. the number of those whose domi¬ 
nance is recognised legally is not even 
(ini'-seventh of the number which had 
been established by the MIC in 1965. 
It is notable that even undertakings 
like Avery, Cadbury Fry and Olgate 
Palmolive arc not registered as domi¬ 
nant. Various loopholes have made 
this possible, including tho classifica¬ 
tion of gppds adopted and the failure 
to establish interconnections among 
related undertakings. Thus, this safe¬ 
guard is not likely to protect the 
competitors of those undertakings 
which are powerful and dominant in 
rca'ity but which have resisted being 
legally registered as 'dominant' under 
the MRTP Act. The new facilities 
will be fully available to such units, 
much to the detriment of their com¬ 
petitors, and of the economy generally. 

The only factor in favour of all 
these decisions can be stated to be 
a kind of despair, in spite of various 
efforts at pointing out the disparities 
between licensed and actual capacities, 
tl"' government has not only tailed to 
examine such cases with any genuine 
concern but it has also tended to libe- 
lalise its policies in such a manner as 
to create hope among the violators of 
•he licensing provisions that a way 
"ill lie found by government to help 
them get out of the predicament aris- 
"'g out of such illegal capacity crea- 
•lon. The proposal made by govern- 
"•ent in 1980 to regularise such capa- 
eities on a selective basis, without 
clearly indicating on what basis the 
selection will be made and leaving 
'• purely to the discretion of govern- 
""■nt, was merely adding a weapon to 
•he already large armoury, in the 
li'inds of the government to favour 
•hose whom it was inclined to favour, 
•-‘ttle iKse has been made of the penal 
provisions of the IDRA in all these 
.vears. It may therefore be a matter of 
'■lief all round that at last there are 
"0 pretences any longer and that the 


capacities already built up by lair 
means or foul are to be regularised. 
The reality is at last brought into tho 
open and this may at lea.st prevent 
some of the corruption and ann-twist- 
ing that otherwise would result from 
discretionary powers in this resepet, 

Top-Dressing 

• 

The amendments nbw proposed to 
the MRTP Act are a kind of top¬ 
dressing of ail the regularising measu¬ 
res. It may be recalled that the inade¬ 
quacies of the MRTP Act in terms 
of attaining its .stated objecives have 
been pointed out by a number of 
authorities, including the Commission 
itself, and the Sachar Committee 
which reported in 1978. The State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons placed 
licfore Parliament by the Minister-in- 
Charge clarifies that the question of 
making comprehensive amendments is 
still under examination; but govern¬ 
ment apparently thought it important 
to give priority to certain amendments, 
“with a view to secure (sic) some of 
the socio-economic objectives in fuller 
mea.'.ure and in the context of the 
need for higher productivity and 
output, for encouraging exports in the 
interests of the economy of the coun¬ 
try and for removing certain con¬ 
straints in achieving higher producti¬ 
vity". Thus it has been made quite 
clear that the main purpose of the 
Amendment Bill is to make the chan¬ 
ges necessary in the MRTP Act so as 
to ensure that the new approach to 
industrial licensing and generally to 
the growth of private sector industry 
will not be hindered by the provisions 
of the MRTP Act. Where the latter 
are restrictive and can create difficul¬ 
ties. they have to be removed or made 
ineffective. 

One proposed amendment is in 
respect of the definition of a ‘domi¬ 
nant Undertaking’. This is in line 
with the recommendation nuide by 
the Sachar Committee and takes the 
proportion of the goods of any des¬ 
cription down from onc-lhird to one- 
fourth as the criterion of dominance. 
In view of the fact that what is at¬ 
tempted is to keep track of prodqc- 
tion in areas where competition is 
very much' restricted, so that any 
possible further restriction of compe¬ 
tition can be checked, it is only ap¬ 
propriate that the criterion is- reduced 
to one-fourth, It is further proposed 
that the comparison will be of the 
licensed capacity of the undertaking 
under investigation with the total in¬ 
stalled capacity in the country for 


the production of such goods, The 
justification given is that this will be 
a better way of applying the criterion, 
heeaiLse the total capaciti actually in 
existence will be taken' note of for 
the country as a whole, and this will 
be compared with the licensed capa¬ 
city of the undertaking which is being 
examined, so that the undertaking 
will not be able to obtain a large 
capacity licensed without using it, and 
thus keeping its potential competitors 
under threat without being recognised 
as a dominant undertaking.. 

To the extent that the number of 
undertakings which will be brought 
iiiuler the purview of Section 20(h) 
of the Act will increase somewhat as 
a result of the criterion of dominance 
being lowered, this' will be a useful 
change. But what needs to be noted 
is that the other difficulties, viz, 
that the classification of goods is 
overly aggregative, that data along the 
lines required for the relevant years 
are not available and that hardly any 
effort has been made to examine the 
genuine interconnections among under¬ 
takings, continue to remain unattend¬ 
ed. It is not therefore certain that the 
number of undertak,ings which will 
now be brought under the scope of 
the revised definition will be very 
much larger than happens to be the 
ease now. 

Another amendment which is likely 
to further the original purpose of the 
MRTP Act a little better is that Sec¬ 
tion 22 of the Act under which the 
setting up of a new undertaking by 
undertakings which already represent 
some concentration of economic power 
is now proposed to be made appli¬ 
cable both to large undertakings with 
assets exceeding Rs 20 crore and to 
dominant undertakings. Hitherto this 
Section was .ipplicable only to the 
^former and not to the latter. Thus, 
another loophole through which the 
effective capacity controlled by domi¬ 
nant undertakings could bi' increa.sed 
without proper examination has been 
attempted to be plugged. Of course, 
the limitation regarding few registra¬ 
tions of dominant undertakings will 
continue to mar the effective utility 
ol this provision. 

Under Section 21 (4) of the original 
Act, a loophole had been provided 
that any non-dominant industrial un¬ 
dertaking could undertake expansion 
m relation to the production of the 
same or similar types of goods without 
.seeking permission under the MRTP 
Act. That is, not only cxwld an unelcr- 
taking expand its capacity by le,ss 
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than 25 piT cent wry year with(>ut 
altracring the provisions of the Act, 
but even a substantial expansion, i e, 
of over 25 per cent in capacity could 
be undertaken without MRTP provi¬ 
sions being attracted as long as the 
expansion was in respect of the same 
or similar^ types of goods. This provi¬ 
sion is now proposed to be replaced 
by one which states that an undertak¬ 
ing can effect expansion "by the re- 
placement, renovation or modernisation 
of the whole or any part of the ma¬ 
chinery or other equipment of the 
undertaking or by the installation of 
any balancing equipment" without 
attracting the provisions of the Act. 
This would also appear to be a better 
provision than the blanket loophole 
which exists in the present MRTP Act. 
But it cannot be overlooked that, as 
is well known, in most of the cases 
of unauthorised surreptitious expansions, 
it Ls these pleas which are used; cf«, 
that it is merely by replacement of 
womout plant, or renovation or mo¬ 
dernisation of obsolescent plant and 
equipment, or by the addition of some 
balancing equipment that the capacity 
has been incn'a.sed. What really hap¬ 
pens is that under these various guises 
the capacity is very largely expanded. 
For example, the amendment bill pro¬ 
poses that ‘balancing equipment’ may 
be taken to mean "any equipment or 
device needed for removing any pro¬ 
duction bottleneck, and includes the 
installation of any equipment or de¬ 
vice in the tool room, ancillary servi- 
ces or inspection department where 
such installation has a bearing on the 
quantum and quality of production to 
Ate achieved". This is a catch-all des¬ 
cription which can enable an entrepic- 
ncur to add practically' any erpiip- 
ment which will considerably increase 
his production potential, both in terms 
of quantity and (luality. Mortxivcr, by 
creating an iinhalunce at one stage (it 
pnxluction. he ran claim justification for 
installing balancing equipment at ano¬ 
ther stage after a gap ol time, and .so 
on, .so as to evpand his total caiwcity in 
a planned manner without having to 
undergo scrutiny under the provisions 
of the Act. In effect, therefore, this 
provision is likely to serve the sur¬ 
reptitious expansion of undertakin,gs 
which already represent concentrated 
economic power without bringing 
their expansions under the scrutiny 
imposed by the MRTP Act. 

DlSCnCTlONARV POWLRS 

The most remarkable proposal 
however in the MRTP Amendment 


Bill is one under which the Central 
goveiniiiciit is lo be given j'owei to 
exempt from Section 21 and Section 
22 of the MRTP Act, any industry or 
.service which that government thinks 
is "of high national priortiy"; or pro¬ 
posals “for the increase in the pro¬ 
duction of any goods or the provisions 
of any services which arj meant ex¬ 
clusively for export outside India", 
or "which relates to an undertaking 
established or proposed to be establi- 
,shed ill a free trade zone’’. 

The enormous .discretionary authori¬ 
ty th.it is alieady vested in govern¬ 
ment under various economic provi¬ 
sions on the statute book has already 
cre.itcd a situation where the political 
and bureaucratic authbrities wield 
very large powers, many of which are 
being used neither with any signifi¬ 
cant rational purpose nor in bona fide 
public interest. These discretionary 
powers arc the cause of the largest 
business in Delhi and in the state 
capitals, viz, lobbying by various in¬ 
dustrial, trading and other economic 
interests. These powers are also known 
to be an important instrument through 
which considerable scope is provided 
for political and personal corruption. 
What is now proposed is a further and 
major widening of such discretionary 
powers. If the basic provisions of 
Sections 21 and 22 are not to apply 
to proposals in particular industries or 
services because the Central govern¬ 
ment thinks they atg of ‘high national 
priority’, then one may as well abolish 
the MRTP Act. After all, the consi¬ 
derations of national priority together 
with various other important aspects 
have been specified under Section 28 
of the Act as those to which regard 
has to be had when taking decisions 
relating to such proposals. As the Act 
stands, it is the Central government 
itself which has to consider such pro¬ 
posals; only it has to listen to objec¬ 
tions raised if any by those who think 
that their interests are likely to be 
adxcrscly affected by permitting such 
expansions. What has now been pro¬ 
posed is that, as in the case of indus¬ 
trial licensing, the government should 
be ,ible to permit such expansion or 
setting up of new undertakings even 
by companies which already represent 
a significant degree of concentration 
of economic power, and that without 
even an opportunity being given to 
tkxse wlx) are affected to make their 
representations heard- It is amazing 
that an amendment is proposed of 
I his kind which would enable govern¬ 
ment, under the pressure of various 


intcif'sts. to make the MRTP Act in-j 
applicable. 

As u'gatds the proposal that Uicm- 
provisions need not apply in tit 
case of expansions, etc, exdusivelj 
meant for export, it should not be 
overlooked that once such capacitie 
arc created, and if export to the es. 
tent of the whole output is found 
to be impracticable, it will be difficult 
to resist the demand for some part 
(il the capacity initially meant exclu¬ 
sively lor export to be used to satis¬ 
fy internal demand. Regarding the 
undertakings in the Free Trade Zones, 
the government has already decided 
that 25 per cent of their output can 
bi' so'd inside the country. In tht 
case of undertakings established with 
all the facilities available in the Free 
Tiade Zones such as liberal impoiM 
ti'cliiiology and equipment, liberal i 
I'lipiirts of taw materials and 
iiili’nncdiate products, and consider¬ 
able facility regarding foreign eol 
laborations, the likelihood of their 
being able to swamp the internal 
markets even with 25 pet cent use ol 
their capacity cannot be disregarded, 
This will be specially so as, in order 
to compete in international maritets, 
such units may be permitted a scalt 
of operation which would be much 
larger than would be normally per¬ 
mitted to a unit established mainly 
for production to satisfy the internal 
market. 

It is said that a safeguard regard¬ 
ing these proposed provisions is that 
every such notification will be laid 
before Parliament, and that if Parlia¬ 
ment resolves against such exemp¬ 
tions or suggests modifications, 
Parliament’s wish will be carried out 
With due respect, this is no safeguard 
It would be only in an exceptional 
.si'uatioii that the government w® 
be outvoted in Parliament in a mattei 
like this. The party whip will nuki 
sure that the government decisio* 
wi'l carry the day. 

It is not quite, clear whether thi 
provisions of Section 29 under which 
before making any order under Chap 
ter 111 of the MRTP Act, the Centri 
government is obliged to give a rea¬ 
sonable opportunity of being heard tc 
any person who is interested in th* 
m.itter will apply to this Section 22(Al 
propo.sed in the amendment hil 
If It is so applicable, there 'will h 
srinc real safeguard in that the go* 
emment will have to first notify 
intention, call for objections, give ' 
hearing and only then announce 

decision. But looking at the incres^ 

\ 
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j„g reluctance of government to have 
its intentions declared and scrutinised 
before taking decisions, one can have 
serious doubts as to whether such 
application of Section 29 will be per¬ 
mitted in this case. 


Nuluj'sinc MUTl’ Alt 


it will thus be seen that these pro- 
iisions in the MRTP Amendment 
Bill arc in effect meant to make il 
IHi'Mblf lor governineiil at its dis- 
Itiition to nullity the provisions ol 
the MRTP Act. The demands of the 
spokesmen of private business tight 
siiice the enactment of this legisla¬ 
tion have been either to remove the 
I provisions of Chapter III relating to 
[concentration of economic power 
ifrom the statute book, or at least to 
make them in effective. Other de¬ 
mands piTsislantly made by this lobby 
'uch as the removal or abolition of 
ll’c couvortibility clause, the regulari- 
'atioa of installed capaeilies howevei 
tie,lied, aulomatic peniiission to c.\- 
|,jiid ill certain industries etc have 
alrc.idy been largely loncedcd by 
govemiiient, It .should lie noted that 
the two committees whose recommen- 
daliuiis arc very much to the likin.i; 
of the spokesmen of large private 
biijines.s, viz, the H P Nanda Commit¬ 
tee on industrial licensing* and the 
P L Tandon Committee on Export 
Stiaiegy, both had in efieet suggested 
a Steal deal of dilution regarding the 
"peialion of the IDR and the MRTP 
lets. By the announcement made in 
Apiil 1982 and the MRTP Amend- 
iiieiit Rill, the government is largely 
conceding these demands. 


As mentioned earlier, government 
^'as claimed that investment pro¬ 
cedures have to be liberalised and 
'drious other facilities given with the 
hope that “these changes will further 
improve the industrial and invest- 
III nt climate in the country and 


■aige Ilouses/FERA companies would 
ic*Pond in adequate measure so as to 
help in achieving the socio-economic 
ihjcctives of the industrial policy’’, 
'^he goverament apparently believes 
hat all that is required for ensuring 
"dustrial growth and therefore attain- 
itent of plan objectives is to concede 
• c demand of the large private 
’Ptiiness groups for removing various 
'sirictions and regulations meant to 
•"■'ure growth' according to the plan 
lie for the attainment of priority 

’•’/ectives. 


It may Ive noted dial the I. K Jlia 
pmmission is rtqwrted to have eon- 
Ipded' that the poor pace of invest¬ 


ment in the priority sector is mainly 
the result of low prolitability caused 
by irrational administered prices. 
Such irrationality, as the cement 
price conttol Mse had made clear, 
was maintains for long to the great 
advantage of people in positions ol 
government auHioritj, though -to 
the detriment of the cement industry 
on the one side and the common 
p,iblic on the other. But removal of 
Mieli dillicTiltire is surely far aiuie 
iinpml.int for impioviug the real iii- 
vcslment climate tli,il the blanket 
lemoval of plamiing and regulating 
instruments, which arc meaiu to en¬ 
sure the growth of industry in ac¬ 
cordance with social priorities. It 
ihould not also be overlooked that, 
«hcn the MRTP Act was passed and 
the new industrial licensing policy 
was adopted in 1970, the idea was 
that these instruments would be used 
for bringing about rapid structural 
changes I'l respect ol the existing 
concent r.iiion u! economic power. 
The )iuiu Seitor as defined by the 
Dull Committee, on the one side, 
and Section 27 of the MRTP Act 
under which undue concentrations 
loiild he hioken up, on the olhei, 

were expected to be used for this 
purpose so that, within a lew years, 
the whole face of industry would 
have undergone a sea-change, The 
trend however has been not towards 
such puiposeliil use ol the nistm- 
menis available, or theii further 
lationalisation. It has been to put on 
an appearanco of radicalism whih' 
gradually removing the teeth of the 
regulations so as to help Big Business 
while, at the same lime, taking care 
to see that adequate benefit is obtain¬ 
ed ill the pioecss by ihosc in posi- 
iioiis of authority. 

By the tough fine winch the gov¬ 
ernment is adopting towards labour 
(in the one hand and the increasing 
acceptance of Big Business demand, 
on the other, the government is 
making quite clear what its philo¬ 
sophy regiuding liirthiT development 
is. .In this situation, one does not 
quite see the purpose ol maintaining 
a Monopolies Commission, an MRTP 
Act or Industrial Licensing. Of course, 
just as every statement which has 
retracted from the basic objectives 
lia' paid lip serviee to the IPB ol 
1916, .so also perhaps it is necessary 
to have instruments like the IDRA, 
the MRTP and other controls for the 
sake of appearance, ard .ilso to do 
the necessary arm-twisting so os to 
ensure that various business elements 


do not forget to whom they owe 
their prosperity and to whom they 
should pay proper obeisance, and 
much else. What is really happening 
Ls that the instruments are losing 
whatever few teeth they had. The cat 
IS vanishing; though its grin will be 
maintained for quite some time. 
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SlanJanl, April 26, 


Ambalal Sarabhai Enterprises 

WIBALAL SAR.ABHAI ENTEIIPBISES 
liioi taken over Whilco, a subsidiary 
ol Boiniiay Biirmah Trading Coipo- 
lalion, Whilco has an automatic 
syncthtic detergent plant in Paneh- 
mahal di.strict of Gujarat with a capa¬ 
city of 10,000 tonnes per annum. With 
this acquisition, ASE’s production of 
dctergciils will be considerably aug¬ 
mented. ASE already has manufactur¬ 
ing facilities 111 Bombay, Madras and 
Vapi in Gujarat, Besides, its new 
detergent pl.mt of 30,000 tonnes 
eapiicily is expected to be commission¬ 
ed shortly in th,. Kandia Free Trade 
Zone, 
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DISCUSSION 


IMF Loan 

Sanjaya Bam 


1’ n BlUllMANANUA'S niilv (M.i> 8) 
Id iii> review ol liis inonoKTaph on the 
1 M K Loan (March 27) i^ hoth jiro- 
vociitivc and iiiniising. In the lirsl 
infitance- Biahniananda h.b replied in 
haste so that he lias not only misread, 
and therefore niisrepa'sented, iny ixrints 
ol eritieisni, Imt he has also misled the 
reader once again which loices me to 
(jnestion again his claim to ohjeetivtiy 
in this entile discussion. Uiatanananda 
piovokes and amuses also liecaiise he 
more olten relates my arguments with 
rhetorical questions than with hard 
laets. Let me explain. 

Let me first correct some wrong im¬ 
pressions. I had not critieLsc'd Brahma- 
naiida for “not teferring’’ to Cheiyl 
l’.i)ei'.s analysis of the debt trap. What 
1 did criticise him for was liLs iaihire 
to teiugnise the adverse implications 
ol Fund Conditionality and the Fund's 
intervention in debtor nations. 1 mere¬ 
ly cited Payer’s book as a 'brilliant' 
analysis ol such intervention, 'niere is 
iinieh more inlormation available to 
snlxstantiatc Payer’s thesis both in the 
loim of revsearch work and in the lorni 
el slalr'inents by leaders ol debh"' 
ii.itioiV). l'’urther it is not clear how 
lhalanananda can argue that Payer's 
thesis IS relevant only to Latili Anictica 
when only tsvo ol tire ca.se studies in 
ler Ikxik are of Latin American eonii- 
liles, namely Brazil and Chile, while 
the rest of them arc ol Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, Chana, Indochina, Pliillip- 
nil's, Nortli Korea and India — yes, 
India. Ill any case all iliui is not so 
miirorlant to our argument. The central 
point we were trying to make — and 
h I me make it clearly and Joreelully 
alh iLst now — is that Bralaiiaiianda re- 
In.ses to acknowledge the laet that 
Fund conditionality has meant inter- 
leiencc in the internal economic and 
•social iKilicies ol debtor nations and 
lliiil dehtin nations have Irecn lorced 
to .swallow the hitter pill ol 'slriietural 
iidjiLstinept’ wliich in many ea.ses has 
i nly worsened the balance of payments 
situation and his allowed the IMF and 
its principal inemher, the United States, 
to intcrlcrc in the economic iiolicy 
iorinulating process of delilor nations. 
1 do not wt.sh to give all the evidence 
there IS to prove tliis; sidfia' it to say 
then' is a mass ol evidence that is now 
.is.iil.'dile. Bill all this is hlandls re- 
lilted by BiaInn.Muiida when lie says. 


since the Fund ha.s so lar not ixnial- 
ised any meinlier, there is no leason to 
lielieve that the conditionality instru- 
inint will imply a hidden power to 
Kiiiliol the levels ol economic policy 
ill any Iwiiowing country.”' 

l.et me next turn to Brahmanaiida’s 
implicit asd/or explicit altrinpts to 
mislead. 'Jake the ijiiestion ol US 
doimnaiice in the Fund. I had no- 
v/lieic iiidieiited that all the ma)or in- 
diistii.il nations — The Cioiip of 10 — 
constitute .i 'homogenous bloc’. Indeed 
I am acutely conscious of the pheno¬ 
menon oi intcr-lmpciialist rivalry and 
ol teiisioirs within the Croup of 10. And 
yet it is im]X\s.sil)le to argue that the 
US and a lew oflier 'top capitalist 
nations' elieelively eontiol the IMF. 
Fill one thing then- is no denying tlic 
laet that the United States alone en¬ 
joys a de lacto veto power in the IMF 
Boaid and on eiucial issues lia.s lieen 
.ilile to take its allies with it, thougli 
on some otheis it may have been 
.'ble to. Blit consider for a inomcnt 
'lie iiceiit proceedings of the Fund- 
Bank meetings at Helsinki or the 
Annual Fund-Bank meetings ol last 
year, and [wilder over the unity ol the 
Croup o( 10 (with the [lossiblc excep- 
tioii now ol France under Mitterand) 
in denying concessions on aid lor the 
Third World, Rellect on the state¬ 
ments III the US Treasury Secretary, 
L'oiiald Regan at last year’s Fund-Bank 
meetings where “Mr Regan claimed 
that the United States had ‘largely 
succeeded in ohtaiiiuig what it W'anted' 
ill the conduct ol IMI'' policv".- 
Ri'uhmananda is wrong in suggesting 
ilut the “slund|X)iiit of the West llen- 
gal government economists" (whoever 
they are!)’’ is the same as that of the 
US government on the IMF Loan...", 
'llie loniier opposed the loan while 
the latter meroly abstained on the vote 
and thereby implicitly approved it The 
US government e.\plieilly stated that 
Its only cona-m over the loan agree¬ 
ment w as to .sec that condifionalily was 
not diluted in liidi.i’s ciuse and that 
India also be loreeil to fall in line wjth 
otl'cr dehtoi nations.* 

1 have no dilfeienees with Brahma- 
iianda on who I'oastitiites the ‘below- 
the-iwverty-line group’. Surely indus¬ 
trial workeis, .sin.dl larineis, small 
piiKliieer.s. s.il.niat do not tall into this 
i.itegory. ' But 1 had argued that the 


adverse consequences ol the policies 
being pursued by the present govern- 
iiient and of Fund conditionality will 
be lelt by this Tielow-the-poverty-line' 
group and may he by more. And il 
the industrial ssorking class and the 
middle clas.se.s are going to hear the 
hill den ol these [wlieics (which Brail- 
inananda seems to grant) than surely 
the iinorgunised workers, rural poor, 
(te. will only hear a greater share of 
ih'- hill den. I do not know on what 
li.i.sis hi' argues that the ',so-called 
Milxsidies and leliels do not benefit 
actually the leal poor". Surely it is 
,1 eomnionplaee oh.seiv.ition that all 
siihsicbe.s do not henelit the poor, Bui 
what ol the ..subsidies that are aimed 
at henefittin^ the ‘real poor’ like the 
Food-For-Woi k I’logramme? A subsidy 
.s.U'rilieed appaieiitly at tlie benest ol 
tb" IMF. .And il is such piograniincs 
of public expcndilnre that arc Iwiii*.' 
slashed under the .slogan ol ‘inHatioii- 
ii'veisal’. 

Bia’nmanaiuia proeecd.s to mislead 
again. I had nowheic criticisej ihi' 
‘process of eonsullalion’ if such eon- 
sullation were ’open’ and only a pro. 
cess of consultation and not Sucre; aiiii 
a process of domination. But Horn nn 
reading of the Indian Executive Diree 
tor’s letter to lire Fund n appcais this 
'process of eonsultatiira’ will be be-1 
yond and behind the Parliament. 

And now 1 come to the Sixth Plan. 

I had not bothered to provide facts ni 
the form of numbers because I h.al 
assumed the average reader of llin 
journal would be aware of th;*se fae'. 
by now. (f Brahmananda insists I 
shall present the facts. It is true that 
55 per cent of the Sixth Plan outlav 
will be covered in the first three years 
of the Plan. But it is only 55 per pent 
and that too estimated in curreni 
prices. Calculated in 1979-80 prices 
this works out to less than 45 per 
cent. For someone so concerned will 
the effects of inflation it is surpri.sing 
that Brabamananda calculates in cm- 
rent and not constant prices!' Ant a- 
for Brahmananda’s defence of Pranab 
Mukherjcc’s budget allocations, claim¬ 
ing that no serious departures hast 
been made fiom the Plan, it may be 
relevant to note that while the out¬ 
lays on energy have been increased 
beyond what was envisaged in the Plan 
those on agriculture, rural develop¬ 
ment, irrigation and flood control, re¬ 
duced. And all these do to some 
I'xli'iit iM'iii'lil Bralnnananda’s ptwr. As 
the former Deputy Chairman of the 
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Planning Commission has noted: 
Important items of minimum needs 
ike adult education or water supply 
lave also got less than their due."' 

Let me proceed to Brahmananda's 
iihcr objections: On import p.>licy he 
luestions fflv assessment that there 
las been an ‘across-the-board’ liberali- 
ation and cites the 1982-83 budget 
s evidence. That is a rather static 
(ay of looking at what is happening 
n import policy. Liberalisation of re- 
ulaiions and controls on imports has 
ecomt a common feature of import 
olicy for the last few years and the 
982-83 policy (note; not the 1982-83 
mlgit l)ut the Iim>ort J*olicy) is view- 
I (vvri by the goveriwient as a signi- 
cant departure from the past. Con¬ 
dor the statement of the Union Com- 
lerce Secretary on the New Impoit 
olicv : "The import policy had so far 
I'll used a.v a catalyst to proteait 
idigenous industry and prevent undue 
ampotition from outside. The objec- 
vc ol the new import policy was to 
10 II to sec that our industry became 
Iiciont and cost-effective. With this 
m, the import licensing bid been 
acraliscd and simplified."' And de- 
'itc what Brahmananda may believe, 
idian industrialists seem lo be now 
ear that the new import policy ns 
)t m their interests -and that il was 
ipavd by the IMF. There i.s report- 
lb pressure building up lo reverse 
Is policy from big business houses.' 
Given his penchant for facts Brahma- 
nda .slviiild be more carelul than to 
nirt lactually incorrect information 
he does on th<‘ subject ol British 
rli.mii'nt's discussion of their govem- 
iils loan application to the IMJ'’. 
i' entire agreement was discu.s.sed in 
British Parliament before the mat- 
".is placed for consideration ol the 
d' Board. It is surprising that Brahma- 
ada relies on a statement of an MP 
engress-I?) in the Parliament to 
this point made hy me in my 
■lew. What will happen to 'objective' 
*arch if this be the source of in- 
■niation and strength of our asser- 
ns? 

I am not interested in holding briel 
the Government of West Bengal — 
're are more competent people to 
that — but 1 must admit I find it 
licult to accept Brahmanand.i'j at- 
hpt to equate the importance of a 
'I discussion On the IMF loan agree- 
lit by the Indian Parliament to a 
vussion on the White Paper on the 
" l)y the West Bengal Assembly. If 
''ctive debate Is all Brahmananda is 
'fested in then why this attack on 


the West Bengal government on such 
a trivial matter? 

I fail to understand Brahmananda': 
reference to Jamaica, Bangladesh, etc. 
Nothing that he has to say contradict! 
what 1 have said in my review. I had 
not suggested that Jamaica stopped 
fitting the loan from the Fund. 
Jamaica went through .serious political 
and economic crises as a result of 
implementing Fund programmes and 
the Fund tightened the screw cm Man- 
ley, who was becoming less aceoimiioda- 
tive towards the IMF, and eased ihe 
purse strings only after Edward Scaga 
became Prime Minister. That Edward 
Seaga went out of his way t<) m-ikc 
peace with the United States, with the 
IMF and with foreign capital is well 
known. And as Brahmananda notes, 
Jamaica is cnee again securing funds 
from the IMF. I do not vish lo go 
into any great detail about the ex¬ 
perience of Sri Lanka or Banglade.sh 
or any other country. But Br.dima- 
nanda should look at them more 
closely before making his declarations. 

As for the average growth rate ol 
the Indian economy during the period 
of the first three Plans and since the 
Fourth Plan onwards fincluding the 
period,of the Annual Plans) 1 shad 
merely draw Brahmananda's attention 
to some figures; The average annual 
growth rate of Real National income 
(at constant prices) in the period 
1951-52 to 19A4-65 was 4.11 per cent 
as compared to 3.67 per cent m the 
period 1966-67 to 1976-77. While Icr 
per capita income the relevant figures 
were 2.07 ,ind 1.48 respectively. 
Brahmananda asks the reader to verify 
lor himself — so here an' the figures; 
readers can decide who is right.* 

It is the haste with which Boihma- 
nanda reacts that prevents him from 
considering all this. As for my ‘homo¬ 
genising’ supply-side economics and 
Reaganomics, it is my understanding 
lliat the economic policy iiciiig pursued 
and advocated by President Reagan 
and which has become <hc core ol 
IMF today (at least of those who head 
the Fund) is within Hie overall tramc- 
work of ‘supply-side economics'. 
Where Karl Marx enters this corpus ol 
thought is beyond my comprehension. 
I will however tender apologies to 
Brahmananda if he is not a 'supply- 
sider’ for having called him so. But 
that was how I read him and that is 
how his pamphlet reads: however, I 
am willing to be corrected on this. 

Apologies are offered to Brahma- 
nanda auin for surmising that he had 
viewed the period of the Emergency 


favourably. 1 accept bis clarification in 
this regard. Finally I must also apolo¬ 
gise for having called Brahmananda's 
view as a ‘loyalist’ view. Of course I 
ilid not want to suggest ‘ that 
Brahmananda svas personally loyal 
t'l the present government or to the 
IMF. (Incidentally, I used the term 
‘loyalist* not only to indicate loyalty 
to the present government but also to 
the IMF.) What 1 did want to sug¬ 
gest was that the views exprcs,se.,l in 
his book were surely those of someone 
who was overly concerned with the 
image of the IMF and of the present 
government. Concerned to the extern 
of writing a book defending IMF con¬ 
ditionality, defending the economic 
ideology that is the basis of IMF 
‘structural adjustment' policies and 
defending the government’s decision lo 
go in for the loan and finally taking 
to task the government of West Bengal 
for opposing the loan. After all. 
Brahmananda believes that "the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has proffered ‘care’ 
of the many to the so-called 'courage' 
ol the lew and Dr Mitra and his .sup¬ 
porters seem to have put themselves 
in the position of the ‘Gods in sport’!" 
(p viii). Brahmananda also accepts 
without any reservations the Finance 
Minister's statement in Parliament on 
the loan while viewing with comempi 
the arguments of the government ol 
West Bengal and the 23 economist,. 
All this had forced me to believe that 
he was a ‘loyalist’. But .since he .says 
he is not I shall take his word for it. 

There are other minor points mede 
by Brahmananda which I believe arc 
of little consequence and do not need 
further discussion. For instinci’, his 
comparison of the Chinese and Indian 
economies. 1 am not going into these 
issues having confined myself lo Ihc 
more substantive ones. ! hope Brahma- 
nanda will, unlike the ideologues he 
refers to in his book, “bother to study 
the upsetting evidence" Ip 24'. 
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1 P R Brahmananda. "The IMF 
Loan and India's Economic Fu¬ 
ture”, Himalaya Publishing House, 
1982, p 21. 

2 Business Standard. Seplimber 29, 
1981: p 1. Reporting on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Annual Fund- 
Bank meetings, Kewsl Vcima 
writes: “By virtue of their vot¬ 
ing power the Big Six of the Fund 
are the USA. Ihc UK, West 
Germany. Japan, France and 
.Saudi Arabia. The first four act 
.solidly together and no break is 
possible in them." 

Also see Biisine.u Standard, 



September 2*, 1981; "Maior in- 
. dustrial countries led by dtc 
USA, have turned down a pl« 
from poor nations for more aid 
from the multinational lending 
institutions. Representatiy« frcan 
the Group of 10, echoing the 
Reagan administration’s hard line 
position, made their stand clear 
three days before the opening of 
the annual meeting of the IMF 
and World Bank, 

3 “US Promptings against Loan to 
India — IMF Board to Set 

Tougher Term", Business Statidarsf, 
28, September 1981. 

•1 Bhabatosh Datta, “Demotion of 
the Budget". EPW. March 20, 
1982. Also see: “Buryingj the 
Sixth Plan", EPW, lanuary 2-9, 
1982; “Erosion of Sixth Plan", 
EPW, February 6, 1982; “Budget 
and Sixth Plan; Uneasy Coexist¬ 
ence", EPW, March 13, 1981. 

"Sixth Plan as Window Dressing", 
EPW, September 19, 1981. D T 

Ukdawala, "The Budget and the 
Plan", EPW. March 20, 1982. 

Prabhat Patnaik, "Policy of 
Inflationary Contraction", EPW, 
March 20, 1982. 

Finally, if Brahmananda shouid 
object to the EPW as the main 
souree of my evidence, let me 
also cite from the journ,il of the 
House of Tatas; “Clearly in 
order to offset the inflation the 
total outlay in the Plan has to be 
raised by Rs 29,850 cmre. In 
other words, the total plan out¬ 
lay at current prices should have 
been Rs 1,27,350 (as against the 
original proposed outlay of 
Rs 97.500 crore). On the contrary 
what is happening Is that the 
government is unable to maintain 
the total outlay even at (he pro¬ 
posed level, causing erosion ol 
The Six Hain". The Ecoiioinie 
Scene. April 1982. 

5 D T Lakdawal, op cil. 

A The Hindu. April 6, 1982, p 1. 

7 The Ea>nomtc Times, May H. 
1982; “Although the import 
policy was generally hailed by 
the FICCI, big businc.ss houses, 
perhaps on closer examination 
have developed certain rescrv,i- 
tions. Although commerce minis¬ 
try sources have denied that the 
import policy was liberalisid be¬ 
cause ol IMF Loan conditions, it 
is obsious that the liberalusation 
was effected under pressure from 
this international institution." 
Further, the report adds, “Large 
mdu.strial houses, who have for 
years vehementaly called for the 
end of the regime of tight con¬ 
trols, are now said to be work¬ 
ing for the reversal of the policy. 
Authoritative sources .say tluil 
these houses are mounting politi¬ 
cal pressure on the Union gov- 
ermnont in order to persuade it 
to take the policy bock to the 
restrictive era." 

From the public sector loo 
there has been protest; the 
Managing Director of the Elec¬ 
tronics Corporation of India 
Limited, H.vderabBd told press¬ 
men recently that the EC3L 
would suffer losses on account of 
the new import policy since he 


feared many orders may be can¬ 
celled and new orders reduced as 
most buyers of ECIL equipment 
could now import their require¬ 
ments. 

Permit me now to quote at 
length from a report mi India's 
loan agreement with the IMF 
which appeared in the IMF Sur¬ 
vey, November 23, 1981, p 377f: 
"In 1981 the [Indian] authorities 
initiated a comprehensive adjust¬ 
ment programme... The pro¬ 
gramme gives import policy an 
important role in promoting the 
adjustment strategy. A growing 
volume of imports is viewed as 
essential to support increased 
private and public investment, 
achieve rapid growth, and improve 
overall economic efficiency. To 
these ends, the programme in¬ 
tends to carry forward the move¬ 
ment that was initiated in the late 
1970s toward a more liberal im¬ 
port regime, and it envisages sig¬ 


nificant steps to be taken fo[| 
further libetalisaion, parocularlyl 
with respect to raw materials and I 
intermediate and capital gooib,^ 
Measures under consideration foi 
the programme period include 
simplifying and rationalising tht 
regulations and procedures gov. 
erning import approval, mon 
flexible administration of the iig. 
port policy towards capital goo*. 
and increased access to impoiti 
of restricted and banned iianv 
permitted under automatic iin 
port Iicence.s. Consideration u 
also given to ensuring mort 
liberal imports of selected cate- 
gories for improving economit 
efficiency and to granting enlaij- 
ed access of exporters to impom 
for encouraging expansion in ili 
export sector." 

8 S L Shetty, “Structural Retre 
gression in the Indian Econon] 
since the Mid-Sbeties", EP% 
Annual Number, Febru.irv 19;ii 


Lower Growth Eipected in East Europe 


ANNUAL growth rates during 1982 in 
terms of net material product (NMP) 
for the majority of the Eastern Euro- 
ix-an countries and the USSR are 
envisaged at levels lower than those 
tecorded in 1981, aaording to a survev 
by the UN Economic Commi-ssioii lor 
Europe (ECE). The only exceptioas to 
this trend are Cxeelvoslovaku and 
Rumania. 

The survey. “Recent Economic De- 
velopnu nts and Five-Year Plans in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union", 
was prepared by the ECE as part of 
lb “Econoniic Survey of Europe in 
1981''. It notes that the NMP growth 
rates planned for 1982 are generalb 
.somewliat lower than the amiual aver¬ 
ages incorporated in the national five- 
year plans for 1981-85. In the ca-se.s ol 
Crechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania, 
tliey arc markedly lower. The survey 
also obs<!ive.s that projections fot indus¬ 
trial growth rale.s follow a siinllai 
pattern, in most cases being higher m 
gross teims than NMP growth rates. 
However, in Rumania the two growth 
rates are approximately the same, 
while in the German Democratic Re¬ 
public tho grass industrial growth rate 
is slightly lower than that of tlic NMP. 

Unlavoiirable cliniatic conditions and 
disappointing agricultural output in 

1981 in mast countries of the region 
have influenced the higher-than-usual 
planned agricultural growth rates for 
1982, tluj ECE reports. In all countries 
except Bulgaria and the German De¬ 
mocratic Republic, the annual growth 
rate of gross agricultural production in 

1982 Ls markedly higher than the 
targeted NMP growth rate. 

Tho EOE ixites that both the Ea-stem 


European countries and tlie USSR oi 
aggregate, plan a lower annual averag 
growth rate in 1981-85 than that actuall 
lewirdecl in 1976-80 (3.8 per cntl 

compared with 3.9 per cent for tl 
Eastern European countries, and 3 
per cent, compared with 4.2 per cvi 
for the USSR). Thus strategy, the sm 
vey' slates, .seems justified, taking in! 
.account the increased costs of food al 
other raw materials, the lack of a 
crease in employment, and the low ( 
negative rates of gross capital forrai 
tion in the region. 

The .survey comments that the inipl 
cit intention of most of the region 
countries, based on their fivo-year pUasl 
u. to confront the various constraints 
on development in the early ycacs Q 
the perial 1981-85, to check or revoa 
them during the middle or final yw 
and gradually to provide room « 
stable or slightly accelerated develo 
ment by the beginning of the next ft 
year period. Moreover, the sun’ 
.states, all the countries emphasise d 
qualitative rather than the quantinii 
aspects of the development proccs 

An essential feature of developn* 
strategy is the increased role of agric 
true, the survey notes. In the USSl 
plan, foodstuffs are designated as t 
central economic and political proW 
of this five-year plan period, while' 
other countries have planned agriu 
tural growth rates in 1981-85 w"’ 
hi^r than in the previous five-;*’ 
period. All countries of the region 
envisage higher growrth rates for ford 
trade turnover than for NMP, seri 
targets for reducing deficts in forri 
trade or restraining imports in 1^ 
with potential export growth and P 
gtessively reducing foreign indebtedi* 
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Computer- 
aided design, 
microlithography, 
and Ion Implantation, 
Metal and Silicon 
gate technology 

-leading to 
large scale 
integration. 


Soon, BEL will bring you LOVAG, C L, and SOS ICs. 


Since BEL pionccK'd roininercial production ol 
ICp 111 this counliy, llio technology has become moic 
advanced ICs have now lieronic nioic complex and 
much smalloi in sizi' Thanks to the computci aided 
design and other medern lacilibes, BEL could easily 
tiaiiscciid to the new iimovalioiis in 1C technology 

The new ociiciauon ol 1C technology calls loi more 
sophisticated technn^ucs and testing paiameters 
BEL has now equipped itself with sophisticated 
lanlities such as niiriolithography and Ion Implanta¬ 
tion - which will enable BEL to produce micro- 
processoHi and otliei large scale ICs And BEL has 
the capability to provide the most critical component 
lor digital watches, the LSIs 


The dnvnig lorce behind BEL's leadership thrust 
has been its components capability, BEl.'s unique in- 
depth expertise in IC technology is only too well 
matched by its acliievcments in othei component 
areas lecciving valves, tiansmitting tubes, X-ray 
tubes, cathode ray tubes, TV picture tubes, micro¬ 
wave tubes, passive vacuum devices, display devices, 
hybiid microcircuits, pnnted circuit boards, precision 
crystal filters and ceramic capacitors. 

These technological tnuraphs notwithstanding, it is 
BEL's state-of-the-art systems capabibty, as 
evidenced by its sophisbcaled systems and 
equipment that keeps India on the electronics map ol 
the woilj. 


With these latest addibons to bipolar and CMOS 
ICs, BEL IS in the process ol enlarging its current 
product tango in ICs At several stages of develop¬ 
ment aic BEL 7CXX) AM/FM radio IC.designed to 
give 1 watt powei at 6V, type BEL 7001 for tape 
recorder applicabons, telephone dialler IC and PCM 
CODEC ICs and a number of new generabon ICs 
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E&ONOMIC AND lOLftKiAt 

PEA/1L is said to be the 
birthstone for June. Pink, 
silver, cream, golden, green, 
blue or black, its hardness 
on Mohs' scale is 3-4 
It symbolises patience, 
purity, faith. 
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Indian Bank's patrons are gems who create the jewel of faith 


Indian Bank-the geni feral! 
seasons,by all reasons 


Senkinfl symbolises money. Money helps build 
fortunes of individuals, organisations and 
nations As an Agent of Change, Indian Bank 
provides money lor productive needs and also 
banking service for all kinds of transactions 
At Indian Bank, your standing instructions lor 
payment of rent, premium, transfer of funds or 
other periodic payments are carried out promptly. 
Your cheques, dividend warrants, pension 
payments, are collected. 

Indian Bank's specialised Department for Credit 
Assistance to Weaker Sections has many schemes 
for financing self-employment at concessional 
rates of interest Small Industries, Agriculture end 
Exports receive special attention and preferred 
treatment. 

For your savings to grow rapidly, Indian Bank 
fiai many conyeniant sehamei tailored to your 
ipieificneeito. 


IndfenBank 

Helps buiM your ferliii 
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Teaching the Workers a Lesson 

AS the strike of the two-and-a.half lakhi workers of tiie textile mills of 
Bombay is about to cross the 150-day mark, a series of devtiopments ki the 
last few days have removed any remaining doubts about the Union govern, 
ment's deternunation to make no concessions to the striking workers and to 
defeat the strike. About the beginning of this month there were indications 
that the Maharashtra government would not be averse to moves to bring 
about a negotiated settlement of the strike. The state Chief Minister had 
told journalists in Pune on May 30 that the strike could be settled if all 
trade' unionists came together and evolved a common minimum demand 
for the workers, taking into account the mills’ paying capacity. Three days 
later he disclosed in Bombay that he was hopeful of a quick end to the 
strike. He was, he claimed, holding informal talks with several persons 
connected with the strike. 

The Maharashtra Chief Minister was not the only Congressfl) luminary 
who was engaged in efforts to settle the textile strike. Ramrao Adik, former 
state Finance Minister in the Antulay government, claimed in Delhi on 
June 4, after what were described as prolonged talks with the 'Prime 
Minister and the Finance Minister, that he was hopeful of an ‘honourable’ 
end to the strike. Two days later he disclosed in Bombay that ho had 
actually had a round of discussion with representatives of millowners. He 
even claimed that there was already agreement on two points — one, that 
the workers’ demand should be referred to a tripartite committee and, two, 
that there should be no rictimisation of workers. The only question that 
remained to be sorted out, according to him, was the quantum of interim 
relief to be given to the workers immediately. 

At this stage the entire scenario underwent a dramatic change. Tho 
transformation occurred after almost simultaneous visits to Delhi by tho 
Maharashtra Chief Minister and a delegation of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association. Both had very likely been summoiK-d to Delhi. Immediately 
on his return from Delhi, where he met the Prime Minister, the Chief 
Minister spoke in an altogether different tone about the strike. In a written 
statement issued to journalists, he declared that there was absolutely no 
question of any negotiation so long as the strike continued* Without naming 
names he said that some leaders - meaning Adik — had been creating 
the total false impression that their efforts to resolve the textile strike had 
the support of the government. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association has been very much more out¬ 
spoken. In a press stai,ement issued on June 8, it claimed that a "high-power 
delegation on its behalf had met the Union Finance Minister, the Principal 
Secretary lo the Prime Minister and other senior officials in Delhi. In tho 
discussions, the statement said, the delegation had pointed out that 
the textile industry in Bombay was fast losing the capacity “even to pay 
the existing wages” as the standing charges of the strike period were eating 
away the entire capital and reserves in the case of several mills and that 
the position was such that “even if the workers were to return to work, 
the mills would not be able to work at all unless massive financial aid was 
forthcoming from the government”. The delegation also emphasised the 
futility of politicians talking about settlement as the industry “was in no 
position to bear even the present wage burden’’. In a second press statement 
issued the next day, the Millowners’ Association refuted the claims of Adik 
without any hesiution at all about naming names, though when these 
claims had been first reported in the press the AssociaLion had kigit qui«. 
Now it claimed that Adik had at no time met representatives of the Asso¬ 
ciation; that there was, therefore, no question of any consensus on setting 
up a tripartite committee or bn the question of victimisation; that the 
question of interim relief did not arise “as the textile industry has no 
capadty to pay any additional wages or fringe benefits”. Using language 
which i, is not common for spokesmen of industry to use in referring to 
Congressd) politicians, the statement concluded: "It is highly inappropriate 
for individuals to interfere and make statements which embarrass one section 
or the other of the industry or labour and rou.se false expectations in the 
minds of labour and keep them away from work. Such interference will 
only cause incalculable harm to the industrial advancement of the state of 
Maharashtra." 

What is important is not whether or not Adik had been truthful in 
his claims but that the Millowners’ Association has been emboldened to 
make its tough statements only after the visit by its delegation to Delhi. 
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It hii been generally thought that 
die governiuent had adopted a hostile 
attitude to the Bombay textile strike 
because the success of the strike 
would see control of the very large 
textile workforce pass from the hands 
ot the Congress(l)-afBiiatcd RMMS 
into those of Datta Samanl whose 
militant, trade unionism had already 
made him a special (lugbear of 
Bombay’s industrialists. However, 
it is now clear that the government's 
concerns extend beyond possible accre¬ 
tions to Samant's trade union empire. 
The Central government is apparently 
acutely concerned about the impact 
of the outcome of the Bombay textile 
workers' strike on the morale of trade 
unions and workers all over the 
country and has, therefore, decided 
to make an example of the textile 
strike in much the same manner as 
it had of the equally massive strike 
of employees of public sector under¬ 
takings in Bangalore in 1980 or the 
strike of lailway workets in 1974. There 
is little evidence still that the opposi¬ 
tion parties and the major trade 
unions have grasped the full implica¬ 
tions of this. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Welcoming the Prodigals 

THE Jammu and Kashmir Assembly 
passed on April 2 the controversial 
Jammu and Kashmir Grant of Permit 
for Resettlement in or Permanent 
Return to the State Bill (1982). The 
State Governor to whom the Bill was 
then sent lot his assent forwarded it 
to the Central government for opin¬ 
ion. The Centre has sat tight so far. 

The Bill entitles any person who 
was a slate subject "before May 14 
1954 and has migratid to the ter¬ 
ritory now included in Pakistan afler 
March 1 1947" to be cligibh for 

"rcse*ttlemcnl in or permanent return 
to the state". It is estimated that 
the Bill would afiect approximalely 
10,000 Kashmiris who had migrated 
to the area known as ‘Azad Kashmir’ 
and their descendants. 

The state government asserts that 
the Bill is in accord with section 6 of 
the J and K state constitution and the 
two provisos to Article 7 of the Union 
constitution, whfeh provide for such 
laws. According to Anjelo 7. those 
who migrated to Pakistan after 
March 1947 can regain citizenship on 
getting "a permit for resettlement or 
permanent return issued by or under 
the authority of law". A 1954 order 


makes this apirticable to "any resid¬ 
ent of Jammu and Kashmir who hav¬ 
ing migrated to Pakistan returns to 
the state under a permit for resettle¬ 
ment in or permanent return to the 
state issued by the state government". 
This provision continued to exist in 
the J and K constitution although it 
was allowed to lapse in the Indian 
constitmion. 

The 1952 Delhi Agreement ensures 
“the rights and privileges of citizen¬ 
ship to those Kashmiris who went to 
Pakistan in the wake of the disturban¬ 
ces of 1947 or in fear ol them”. But 
as the Citizenship Act of 1956 or its 
amended version from 1965 says 
nothing about J and K, the state 
government has argued that by enact¬ 
ing the present Bill it is merely seek¬ 
ing “to remove a legal lacuna as 
while a resident of any other part of 
the country who had migrated to 
Pakistan can regain citizenship of 
India... no resident of the J and K 
can return to the state". The state 
government has also argued that if the 
Centre does not agree with the state, 
then this amounts to claiming “the 
lerrilory [of the so-callcd ‘Azad 
Kashniii’J but not the people.’’ 

Opponents of the Bill have pointed 
out that its enactment would adverse¬ 
ly affect 2 to 3 lakh non-Muslim re- 
iugccs who migrated from Pakistan in 
1965 and in 1971 and arc currently 
occupying evacuee land in the border 
regions of Jammu. They apprehend that 
the returnees may assert their claim to 
their property. The J and K govern¬ 
ment’s position is that its responsi¬ 
bility extends only to people thrown 
out of the state, while it is the 
Centre’s responsibility to rehabilitate 
all displaced persons from Pakistan. 
However, it has also extended an 
assurance that refugees already settle- 
ed in the state would not be affected 
as the new rctumce-s would be paid 
compensation for properties left be¬ 
hind and resettled elsewhere. 

The legal validity of the measure 
apart, through it the ruling National 
Conference (NC) evidently hopes to 
strengthen its appeal to the predo¬ 
minantly Muslim electorate in Kash¬ 
mir valley. The valley accounts for 44 
of the 101 seats in the state assembly 
(of which 25 are kept vacant, sup¬ 
posedly for representativis of those 
living in the ‘Azad Kashmir’ region). 
The NC has stated that if the Centre 
asks the Governor to withhold his 
assent, it would go "to the people to 
seek their fresh mandate". Thus whe¬ 
ther or not the Centre gives its assent 


to the Bili, the NC can hope to make] 
some political capital. | 

Coal 

Taking the Soft Option 

THE State-osvned Coal India Lid 
(CIL) has been allotted Rs 702 crore 
as investment in 1982-83, compared 
to Rs 575 crore in 1981-82. ho 
duction of coal by CIL has risen 
from 88.96 mu tonnes in 1977-78 tn 
109.61 mn tonnes in 1981-82. Th 
production target for 1982-83 ha: 
been fixed at 116 mn tonnes, These 
and quite a few other bits of staUs- 
tici are displayed prominently in the 
1981-82 annual report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Coal. There is, however, one 
vital piece of infoimation which ii 
missing. It is difficult to be convinerd 
that tliis oinksion Is accidental. The 
missing information relates to the 
relative contribution of underground 
mining and opencast mining to total 
production by CIL. 

The information was, however, dif 
closed by the Minister of State to 
Coal in reply to a question in Rajjt 
Sabha on May 3. The facts are quite 
startling. The entire increase in coal 
production in the last five years has 
come from opencast mining whereas 
production from underground rainm! 
has been stagnant or has in fact dec. 
lined slightly. Opencast output of coal 
rose from 24.91 mn tonnes in 1977-71 
to 46.19 mn tonnes in 1981-82, or h] 
over 85 per cent. By contrast, under¬ 
ground production actually declined 
from 64.05 mn tonnes in 1977-78 ti 
63.42 mn tonnes in 1981-82. In tola 
coal production by CIL, the eJiare o 
opencast mining went up remorse 
lessly from 28 per cent in 1977-7 
to 32 per cent in 1978-79, 35 per ceid 
in 1979-80, 40 per cent in 1980-II 
and 42 per cent in 1981-82. 

The reason for this phenomenoi 
cannot, surely, be that CIL's under 
ground mines have reached the limid 
of their capacity and that there is n 
scope for stepping up their outpui 
The explanation clearly is that in k 
bid to show higher production, Cll 
has been plumping for the easy optid 
of scraping coal off the earth’s sui 
face. The two biggest suteidiaries 
Coal India — ECL and B(XL — har 
also been the ones most guilty > 
pushing up production by exelusi'| 
reliance on opencast mining. Ed 
underground coal output decline 
f<om 21.60 mn tonnes in 1977-78 > 
17.91 mn tonnes in 1981-82, .wberei 
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ts output fiom opencast mines rose 

rom 3.W ^ 

unrcs. Similarly, BCCL's underground* 
roduction came down to 15.72 mn 
jiuies in 1981-82 from 17,48 mil 
mnes in 1977-78, but its opencast 
utput shot up from 13% mn tonnes 
, 7.30 mn tonnes. Among the other 
jbsi diaries, WCL’s output of under- 
round coal cose to 22.08 mn tonnes 
\ 1981-82 from 17.58 mn tonnes in 
377-78, though its production from 
pencast mines rose more sharply to 
,48 mn tonnes frcmi 4.12 mn tonnes. 
CL's underground output rose 
ightly to 7.25 mn tonnes from 6.95 
in tonnes, whereas its opencast out- 
ut boomed from 14.25 mn tonnes to 
2.85 mn tonnes. 

These trends in production provide 
If explanation to why there have 
ecu and continue to be universal 
tmplaints from coal users of poor 
iiality of coal supplied by CIL, In 
pencast mining, along with coal, 
beral quantities of stone, mud and 
ther muck have been shovelled in. 
-bile this has undoubtedly helped to 
iflatc QL’s figures ol ‘coal’ produc- 
on, it has caused acute problems to 
)al users. The worst sufftrrers have 
fen tlie power plants. Apart from 
Iversely affecting current power 
iniTaiion, the poor quality of coal 
lipped out by CIL has no doubt been 
hasmg Listing damage, to thermal 
Pwer plant equipment. 

The other equally serious question 
Used by the veritable explosion in 
pencast mining at the cost of uiider- 
■nand mining relates to the fate of 
je vast sums of investment pumped 
fo Coal India over these years. The 
feline in underground production of 
ml clearly suggests that a very large 
in of this investment has quite simp- 
goiie down the drain. To the extent 
™c of the investment funds have 
'cn used to acquire machinery and 
la.'pment, etc, the CIL management 
apparently deliberately chosen to 
'•ep these idle in its pursuit of easy 
creases in production through open- 
niining. 

fifties 

^wral's Mosings 

Correspondent writes: 

1 So by agency stories as well as 
’ects from newspaper corregion. 

Sts, the army Chief of Staff, Gene- 
** V Krishna Rao, made some rathei 
'sn.' observations last week in what 
1 ''^'’”***** ** informal chat 
pressmen after the graduation 

s^Kiny at Dundigal, about 25 km 
"> Hyderabad", 


The General made two important 
points in the course of his ‘infomai 
chat': one, that there should be a 
Joint Chief of Staff for all services 
(which, however, he immediately clari¬ 
fied was his 'personal opinion’); and 
two, that the Jammu and' Kashmir 
Kcsetflcnlent Bill, Intended to enable 
former residents of the 'State who had 
migrated to Pakistan to return and 
resettle in the state, passed by the 
state assembly and awaiting the 
governor’s consent, if enacted, would 
pose “serious problems for the de¬ 
fence of the country’’. But this too, 
he immediately clarified, was a ‘politi¬ 
cal’ question and he did not want to 
discuss it; what he said was his own 
feeling from the point of national 
security. 

Thus, the General has been able to 
make pronouncements on controver¬ 
sial issues which he himself acknow¬ 
ledges are ‘political’ and ate hence 
outside his domain. In suggesting that 
instead of the present arrangement of 
three equal-in-rank Chiefs of Staff for 
the three wings of the armed forces, 
there should be one supreme Joint 
Chief of Stall', the General has re¬ 
commended a policy fundamentally 
different from what has been pursued. 
And yet, there has till now been no 
official reaction to the statement. 
After all, if the government has de¬ 
cided against having a Joint Chief of 
Staff, it has been for valid reasons, 
chiefly the desire to avoid the con¬ 
centration of military power and au¬ 
thority in one person. Though, as the 
General has noted, many ‘‘advanced 
countries" have one chief of Defence 
Staff, in the case of less ‘advanced’ 
countries which have tried the ex¬ 
periment, the result has often been 
encouragement for the incumbent to 
seize political power for the armed 
forces. 

As in the case of the dog In the 
Sherlock Holmes story, the most curi¬ 
ous aspect of the reaction of the 
government to such expansive talk is 
that there seems to have been no 
reaction at all. But this is not sur¬ 
prising, for in recent times. Generals 
(and Field-Marshals too) have got 
away with controversial pronounce¬ 
ments. In May last year, the retiring 
army Chief of Staff made the rather 
startling disclosure that President Zia 
of Pakistan had sent him a message, 
through a ‘common friend', indicating 
and affirming his peaceable intentions 
towards his country — a most curious 
revelalioo since neither th.e sender nor 
the recepient had any business to send 
or receive messages directly in their 
official ca^cities. One would have 


expected the government to take note 
of the impropriety of the exchange, 
but the government kept quiet about 
it. This leniency of the civilian 
authority — or should one say, 
helplessness? — does contrast with 
the reaction on earlier occasions 
when the army brass had tried to 
sound off, and had paid with their 
jobs for indiscretions perhaps less 
grave than what is being perpetrated 
nowadaysi 

South Africa 

Sham Reform_ 

THE so-called Constitutional Commit¬ 
tee of the South African Presiden’s 
Council — a new ‘multi-racial’ body 
which replaced the Senate 18 months 
ago — presented its report on May 
12 proposing ‘reforms’ in the system 
of government. It has recommended a 
powerful executive presidency for the 
country in place of the existing parlia¬ 
mentary arrangement. In a seemingly 
even more radical move, the Commit¬ 
tee has proposed the inclusion of 
“coloured people and Indians" in the 
country’s legislature and executive. 

The Committee has justified its 
recommendations of a powerful presi¬ 
dency not dependant on the Parlia¬ 
ment on the ground that only such an 
executive will be able to impose the 
‘reforms’ suggested by it. The ruling 
National Party has already been split 
on the issue of ‘concessions' to some 
non-white sections of the population. 
The dissidents, called ‘Verkramptes’, 
fear that the proposed changes would 
in course of time dilute the segregah'on 
of races. The rightwing Herstigte 
Nasionalc Party is even more bigoted 
in its opposition to any modification 
of apartheid. 

The Committee’s proposals envis-. 
age inclusion of representatives of 
the 2.5 million coloureds and 1 million 
Asians in the government as well as 
in the currently all-white parliament. 
It is not clear whether a separate 
chamber of parliament is proposed 
to be created or if the non-white re¬ 
presentatives are to be included in 
the existing house. In either case it 
may be taken for granted that the 
coloureds and Asians will have no 
effective voice in the regime. 

The most pernicious aspect of the 
‘reforms’ is, however, its blatant 
attempt to divide the non-whit* peo¬ 
ple, Thus the 1.1 mn black people, by 
far the largest segment of the popu¬ 
lation, have -been left out of the ‘re¬ 
forms’. They are promised only limit¬ 
ed local government rights and even 
that through the ten tiny tribal hcmie- 
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lands which together take up only 13 
per cent of the country’s total area. 
The hierarchical system of race 
segregation, with whites on top and 
blacks at the bottom and coloureds 
and Asians, in that order, in the 
middle, will be further strengthened 
and the coloureds and Asians vrill be 
further co-opted. These will also make 
it possible for the racist nigimc's 
Western allies to argue that the 
apartheid system is changing after 
all. 

There are also strong pressures on 
the racist regime which make it neces¬ 
sary for it to give the appearance, 
though not the substance, of reform. 
Nine non-racial independent trade 
unions, with 250,000 members, recently 
decided to unite to form a single 
union. Again, the number of violent 
clashes between non-whites and whites 
have increased in the last two years. 
All the liberation organisations, such 
as ANC, PAC and BCM, have also 
made their respective organisations 
broadbased to include all non-whites. 

Even the sham reforms suggested 
by the Constitutional Committee have 
already sparked charges by the whites 
that the regime was endangering'white 
domination. This opposition may com¬ 
pel compromises which would make 
the ‘reforms' less effective even as a 
means of co-opting the coloureds and 
the Asians. 

West Asia 


Another Israeli Invasion 


ISRAEL has once again defied world 
opinion and broken the nine-month old 
frjgile truce in Lebanon by launching 
a ful]-.scale invasion across its borders. 
The invasion was heralded by Israeli 
air attacks on Beinit on June 4. 

Indications of Israel’s war-mongering 
have ibecn available since April. It had 
launched an ait attack on Lebanon on 
April 9. This had been followed by 
a massive concentration of Israeli 
troops on the Lebanese border, with 
lull arms alert and open talk of a 
major Israeli thrust iuto southern 
Lebanon. The ait attack, the Begin 
regime had claimed, was in retaliation 
against alleged violation of the July 
1981 cea.sefire by the Palestinian’ 
Liberation Organisation (PLO). The PLO 
bad reacted with remarkable restraint 
to the Israeli attack. It had explained 
its restraint as being calculated “to 
avoid military escalation" and also as 
being out of cemsideration for “Le¬ 
banese situation". 


The Begin regime and the Israeli 
military leadership were obviously dis- 
appmnted by the restrained response of 
tiie PLO. The Israelis were hewing for 
a Palestinian counterattack in order to 
justify a massive invasion of southern 
Lebanon. As part of the artificially 
stimulated war hy.steria. the Israeli 
chief of army saff, Rafael Eiten, had 
declared that there was “no alterna¬ 
tive’’ to military action against foe 
PLO and to Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 
The PLO’s restrained response, how¬ 
ever, obliged Israel to delay its invasion 
Mil June 4 when it seized on foe attack 
on foe Israeli envoy to Britain — not 
by any of foe PLO groups — to justify 
the invasion. 

Aware that a divided Arab svorid 
cannot challenge it militarily and that 
its major ally, foe US, cannot restrain 
it for domestic and strategic reasons, 
Israel has invaded Lebanon to destroy 
PLO camps there. Another objective 


of foe attack is to iicrfiase Lebanesel 
opposition to the Palestinian presence! 
in Lebanon. 1 

The PLO has received scant help' 
from foe Arabs, except lip sympathy/ 
Indeed, In the last three months Pile,';, 
tinian groups have been subjected to 
attacks inspired by Syria which has 
been trying to bring the PLO under 
its control. Syria has been demanding 
that the PLO limit its relations wiili 
Jordan and Iraq. 

The Israeli invasion once again 
exposes US inability to control^ its 
protege in West Asia. The US mny be 
expected to make diploma^c noisle.s ol 
unhappiness at the Israeli actioa', but 
these will be for the benefit m".those 
, Arab states with whom it has Iclosc 
tics. In regard to its strategic objeOTvc 
of destruction of PLO bases r m 
Lebanon, there is no reason to doVilil 
that Israel enjoys foe full .support 11)1 
the US. ' 
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Inching towards Agreement 


THE Indian Jute Mills Association has 
approached the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment with the proposal that it should 
allow a production ‘holiday’ of one 
week every month over foe next few 
months to help its members dispose of 
piled-up jute goods. The jute industry 
is evidently sceptical of an early revival 
of its .sagging exports, which have been 
the principal reason for its poor per- 
fortnance since last year. A two-member 
trade team visited foe US and Euro¬ 
pean countries early this year, and 
claimed that the situation in the export 
markets was not so alarming. But this 
eutious optimism must seem undepend¬ 
able now, as the industry is heading 
towards a second successive year of 
poor export performance. Indeed, all 
the factors that were responsible for 
last year’s setback are present, eqirally 
focccfully, in foe current year. 

The depression in international jute 
goods prices continues unabated and is, 
in the main, the result of stiff competi¬ 
tion from synthetic substitutes and 
recession in foe developed economies. 
A recent bulk export contract for export 
of 2,000 tonnes of carpet backing, 
■signed by NJMC with three North 
American buyere, is at a price ' of 
Rs 5,519 a toifne — as against foe 
minimum export registration rate for 
carpet backing of Bs 6,300 a tonne. 
The deal is being routed through the 
STC which has the official sanction to 


discount carpet backing sales in tl, I 
international markets. Bangladesh, ' I 
keen competitor to this country in jute 
goods exports, continues to undercut 
Indian exports. Recently it .sold 13,000 
tonnes of carpet hacking to U.S 
importers at Rs 5,120 a tonne, com¬ 
pared to the Indian price of Rs 5,500 
a tonne reterred to above. 

It is against this overall hackgroiiml 
that the progress towards forming an 
International Jute Organisation (IJO)| 
by foe jute proilucing courtrie.s has to 
ill viewed. In the last week of May, 
there wa.s a meeting at Bangkok. 
Negotiations for fonning foe IJO had 
been delayed till then because pro¬ 
ducers could not agree on the ba.sis for 
distribution of votes. Bangladesh want¬ 
ed votes to be distributed among pro¬ 
ducers on the basis of the averkge 
volume of exports of jute and and jute 
products in the preceding three years 
— a yardstick which would have given 
55 per cent of the total votes to Bangla- 
de.sh. India, on foe other hand, wanted 
the votes to be distributed on the basis 
of production as well as exports, India 
also maintained that no sigle country 
should have veto power in the Organ¬ 
isation. Another issue that has been 
delaying negotiations is the rductanci 
of importing countries to include aclau^ 
in the agreement enabling the OrganiS'^ 
tion to borrow commercially from into' 
national financing Insrituticm fT" 
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invejting in any oC 4he producing tonnes in February, 2,630 tonnes in year. Pakistan, another in^orting 

countries. March, and 2,450 tonnes in April The country, has also set up its own capa- 

At the Bangkok meeting these two decline in offtake is only partly be- city for producing polyester &res. 

tiiajor hurdles were overcome. The pro- cause ol the prolonged strike in the Hence the intense price war auwng 

diicers agreed that all jute exporting Bombay textile mills which account for foreign suppliers for the Indian mar- 

ctnintries would have 1,000 votes to- alviut 20 pet cent of the total offtake kel. Last year, the world prices of 

gether and that the same number of oi polyester fibre in the country. The polyester fibre were firm at around 

: votes would be allotted to importing industry attributes the decline far more B.s 1.80 to Rs 1.90 per kg, and the 

countries. Of these 1,000 votes, 150 to the dumping of polyester by foreign duty was adequate to protect tne 
Mites are to be distributed equally .suppliers in the Indian market taking Indian industry. Now, with world 

among the members, while the remain- .advantage of the lilieral import policy prices having tumbled to $ 1.30 to 

ing 850 votes are to be distributed of the Government of India. The Im- $1.35 pet kg, the import duty at 165 

pioportionately to their respective trade port Trade Control Policy for 1982-63 per cent has become inadequate, 

shares — with the qualification that no has continued polyester on OGL. Consequently, imports of polyester 

1 .single country may have more than 450 though imports are no longer neces- fibre, which had declined from 8,400 


I Mites all told. The surplus votes of 
Bangladesh would be distributed among 
the smaller exporting countries, other 
than India, in accordance with their 
tiailc shares. 

On commercial borrowings, too, the 
meeting has fuiiilly reached a decision. 
Tlie IJO wiD he able to borrow on 
iineessional terms from international 
dies. Such borrowings would be solely 
tlie guarantee of the beneficiary 
iintiie.s, however, and the other 
emliei countries would have no 
jaliility on this accounl. The meeting 
iroovc ‘1 discussed supply adjustments, 
nprtition from .synthetics, joint mar- 
ting .strategies, regional co-operation, 
d e.slablishment o! a regional or- 
nlsation of jote producing ooiintries. 
Ml proposals will now go to the 
el ing of the jute exporting and 
iting countries, to he held in 
ev.i by the end of July, for finalisa- 
ind formation ot the IJO. Even 
this .step may give a basis for mutual 
trelion to the jute producing coun- 
and go a long way in stabilising 
international price of jute goods 
leallsing better prices for exports, 
IS unlikely to mark the end of the 
■ e,\poi lens’ problems. In an inter- 
innal market that leaves scope for 
ck undercutting and profiteering, 
agreement would have to be care- 
irapleinented and the organisa- 
strengthened. 


/yerter Fibre 


saiy. The annual offtake of polyester 
fibre in the country has been upto 
32,000 tonnes, whereas the present 
installed capacity ol the industry is 
38,000 tonnes. Beside.*, more capacity 
Is under implementation. Yet, in the 
latest budget, polyester fibre imports 
were exempted from the general in¬ 
crease of five pet cent in the auxiliary 
customs duty levied on all imported 
items. 

Mills in Ahniedabad. thus, recently 
liooked some 2,000 tonnes of polyester 
fibre from South Korea at a cif price 
of $ 1.30 per kg. The landed cost of 
thi;' impiirted fibre t(' the mills, even 
alter paying import duty at 165 fier 
cent, is only Rs 75 per kg as against 
the l(Kal manufacturer’s price of Rs 86 
to 11s 87 per kg. Imports from Egypt 
were still cheaper at $ 1.20 per kg. 
Japan, too, has cut its price to $ 1.35 
fier kg. It is the international glut in 
.synithetie fibres with the worldwide 
reecs.sion m the textile industry which 
has led to this intense competition 
among foreign suppliers. 'Hie glut has 
been accentuated by sulxstimtial tuts 
,n imports by China following a bum¬ 
per cotton crop harvested by it this 


tonnes in 1979-80 to 2,700 tonnes in 
1981-82, are expected to register a 
sharp increase in the current year with 
foieign suppliers resorting to dumping 
at low pric(«. And domestic produc¬ 
tion, which declined from about 29,000 
tennes in 1980-81 to 26,750 tonnes in 
1981-82, may fall further this year. 

With economies of scale not so avail¬ 
able to the Indian industry, and the 
I datively higher cost in India of DMT 
which is the basic raw material for the 
fibre, the production cost of the Indian 
industry is much higher. A cost study 
made by the Textile Commissioner last 
year concluded that Rs 82 per kg is a 
fair price for the domestic industry. 
Subsequenty, the Bureau of Industrial 
Costs and Prices (BICP) has been asked 
to undertake a fresh cost study of the 
industry to enable the government to 
work out a rational import policy. The 
argument that cheaper imports of fibre 
could benefit consumers docs not stand 
as the mills have not been passing on 
the benefits of cheaper imported fibres 
to the consumers of polyester and 
blended fabrics. On the other hand, 
installed capacity of indigenous fibre 
piodncers remains nndemtilised. 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





{1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

In i 



(15,5.82) 

Month 

Yeai 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

Ail Commodities 

1000 

277.7 

1.0 

-0.3 

0.9 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

259.6 

1.4 

1.2 

-0.1 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

235.5 

2.0 

4.2 

-9.4 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

226.9 

0.7 

-3.0 

-0.7 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Lmht and Lubricants 

85 

437.2 

-0.1 

9.2 

1 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

265.7 

0.9 

-3.7 

2.0 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

. 




Variations (Per Cent) 



post of Uvlng Index 

Base 

Latest 










Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960= 100 

457* -0.2 

8.8 

8.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960= 100 

423* 

0.7 

9.9 

9.9 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

440* 

-1.1 

5,0 

5.0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

1.9 


61-100 










l/nit 



Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Latest 

— 

— 



-- 

— 

- . 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(14-5-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M|) 

Rs crOTC 

64,020 

500 

6,966 

1,739 

6,930 

8,522 

6,931 

6,98i 




(0.8) 

(12.2) 

(2.8) 

(12.5) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.21 

Net Bank Credit to Government .'fcctor 

Rs crore 

32,489 

866 

5.668 

2,386 

5,367 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

42,930 

-301 

5,972 

449 

6,199 

5,690 

530 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2,643 

51 

-1,829 

64 

-2,086 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

44,136 

161 

5,310 

386 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(0.4) 

(13.7) 

(0.9) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


, Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

165,92* 164.8 

150.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

205.9 

188.2 

164.6 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

199.1'« 

181.5 

168.4 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

156.3“ 

146.4 

140.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

163.3” 

146.1 

135.9 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 j 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

167.8>* 

160.3 

162.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 ' 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

165.4” 

144.8 

132.7 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Ikade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

T7-78 

76-77 



Month 










(Jan 82) 81-82tt 

80-81 tt 





Exports 

Rs crore 

506 

5,965 

5,602 

6,709 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,14( 






(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.31 

Imports 

Rs crore 

919 

10,486 

10,100 

12,465 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,011 






(38.2) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) (-3.fi| 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-413 -4,521 

-4,498 

-5,756 

-2,563 • 

-1,843 

-621 


Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



Month - 










(Nov 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registera 

Thousand 

17,634 

17,634 

16,063 

15,317 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

'9.7S 

(as at end of period) 



(9.8) 

(12.2) 

(6.9) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.1 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

607 

5,547 

5,594 

6,157 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 





(-0.8) (-1.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) (-5.1) 

(3.1) 

HIS 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

813 

768 

840 

876 

828 

• 804 





(5.9) (-3.8) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) (-4.3) 

Wk^k. 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

46 

448 

439 

478 

468 

456 

456 

HEL 




(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(ll.S) 

(3« 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Af«Mi: (I) Superscript numeral denotes mootbjto which figure relates; eg,-superscript ‘ indkatet that the figureii for lumt!; ai 
so on. (2) Hgurei in brackets denote percentage variation over igevioiit'lie^ 




COMPANIES 


The Fertiliser Draw 

Hananvek 


,\rvL riiooucrs ks decided to 
enter the field of fertilisers as a major 
diversification. It has applied to the 
Central government for a licence to 
manufacture di-ammonium phosphate 
(DAP) with an installed capacity of 

I, 60,000 tonnes per annum. As per the 
piclimincry c.stunatc, the project will 
cost around Rs 57 crore. This decision 
Ks been influenced by the fact that, 
III spite of diversification in the field 
111 inorganic chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
jnd agrochemicals, the company is 
still basically a dyes-orienled unit and 
faces problems when the textile market 
IS adversely affected. Meanwhile, the 
comrany expects to complete the 
installation of the effluent treatment 
plant costing about Rs 1.25 crorc in 

II. i emrent year. Coiuicious of its 
Nieial obligations, the company is piiin- 
nin.g to take stringent measures to 
icducc pollution. It intends to create 
l.'Icilities for catalvtic hydrogenation in 
place of some existing conwiUion.il 

The Week’s Companies 


processes of hydrogenation by iron and 
hydrochloric acid which, though eco¬ 
nomic and less complicated techno¬ 
logically in operation, arc more prone 
to increase pollution prolilcms. The 
company commissioned, last year, the 
third generation computer eo.s(ing 
Rs 41,5 lakh and the expanded capa¬ 
city of dicalcium phosphate. The 
project for expansion of 625 tonnes 
per annum dyes intermediates was 
partially completed last vear. Expan¬ 
sion in the capacity of chlorosulphonic 
acid from 4,000 tonnes to 4,500 tonnes 
per annum and the company's 66 KV 
sub-station are under' implementation 
and are expected to be commissioned 
during the current year. The projects 
for manufacture of Diuron, Nitrofen, 
Tetradifon, and dlsixirse dye inter¬ 
mediates are at the designing stage. 
The modernisation and eapaciiy ex¬ 
pansion of napbthol plant, to catei 
to the increase in demand of export 
market, is under consideration. The 


company is also considering a proposal 
for expansion of its capacity for dical- 
cium phosphate, from 1,500 tonnes to 
4,000 tonnes per annum. 

Atul lias suffered a setback in its 
IK'rfonuance during 1981. It was 
caught between the constantly increas¬ 
ing prices of inputs on the one hand 
and the inability to absorb increase in 
selling prices due to severe competi¬ 
tion from the small-scale sector and 
demand recession caused e.specially by 
the prevailing crisis in the textile 
industry, on the other. As a result, 
gross profit declined from Rs 8.30 
crore in 1980 to Rs 6.34 crore in 1981, 
although sales were modestly higher 
at Rs 58.35 crore against Rs 36.59 
crore. Net pridit is Rs 2.52 crore 
(Rs 3.71 crore). Dividend has been 
lowered, from 20 per cent to 16 per 
cent, and is covered 2.10 times bv 
earnings as against 2.47 times'ptevi- 
(iiLsly. Sicldharth Kasturbhai, Cbair- 
man, has assured shareholders that all 
efforts continue to be made to improve 
working results so that the company 
may be able to lestoi'e the dividend 
to its previous level as early as possi- 

ihuprtu ID lakh) 


’i'll Cipilal 
Y' rvi'S 
riKiwing.'i 

of utiicli Tcmi borrowings 
liii'-s fixed assets 
let fixed ies.sefs 
me.slmonts 
'imcnt liabilities 
liiircnt a.ssets 
Slocks 
Ikxik ilebts 
el .sales 
ibei income 
nvv material ixists 

I’.ige.s 

iteie,st 

mss protit(-|-)/loss(-) 
epicciation provision 
iix piovision 
I'f )>iolit(-|-)/loss(-) 
'vestment allowence reserve 
’igsler to reserves 
ividcnd 

5inonnt 

Hale (per cent) 

*^;ovcr (times) 

'fib (per cent) 

OSS profit/sales 
'' Proftt/capital employed 
I'wtories/sale.s 
“b'e/sales 


Atul Ihodiicts Pfizer Olis Elevator 


Latest 

Year 

;31-12-S0 

Last 

Year 

.31-12-81 

Latest 

Year 

30-11-81 

Last 

Year 

30-11-80 

Latest 

Year 

30-11-81 

Last 

Year 

30-11-80 

750 

750 

1005 

1005 

252 

1.57 

2257 

20119 

10()8 

Ills 

289 

3jT 

1319 

9-58 

— 


52 

5 

150 

433 

_ 

— 

.52 

— 

1221 

394-1 

1220 

1121 

582 

379 

19-10 

1793 

.5-50 

48-1 

339 

182 

• 339 

339 

9 

143 

1 

1 

2119 

22;17 

84o 

74-1 

2154 

1450 

4100 

-3913 

2360 

22711 

2405 

1779 

2030 

1905 

958 

1416 

1305 

1033 

819 

508 

,55.5 

204 

502 

438 

5835 

5659 

4300 

4081 

1319 

1356 

468 

TIO 

125 

71 

57 

52 

S381 

-3220 

1816 

1774 

693 

758 

448 

396 

9.5(i 

884 

4-15 

349 

207 

174 

— 

5 

— 

2 

034 

830 

(i4(i 

639 

255 

244 

251 

23.S 

003 

59 

,50 

32 

. 131 

221 

322 

-3',9 

135 

132 

252 

-371 

201 

241 

70 

80 

49 

81 

23 

20 

10 

4 

83 

140 

— 

20 

15 

45 

P — 

E 120 

1.50 

P - 
E211 

201 

P— 

E45 

31 

P - 

_ 

P — 


P- 

— 

E 16 

29 

E 24 

20 

E18 

20 

2.10 

2.47 ■ 

1.00 

1.20 

1.55 

2.60 

10.86 

14.66 

14.70 

1.5.65 

19.83 

18.00 

8.38 

13.02 

12.59 

11.19 

12.94 

15.75 

34.79 

.3-3.60 

21.94 

-34.70 

98.93 

76.18 

7.67 

7.00 

. 21.90 

21.00 

32.98 

25.73 


071 
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ECONOMIC 'AND'iH&ICAt 


ble. The Central government has 
reviewed its policy and has proposed 
certain changes through the Finance 
Bill in the excise and customs policies 
concerning the dyestuff industry. The 
blanket exemption granted to small- 
scale units is sought to be restneted 
to tiny sector units having an annual 
turnover of less than Rs one lakh. The 
government has also proposed to in¬ 
crease the import duty on dyes. It is 
hoped that these fiscal measures will 
help improve the dyes market and 
Ixith small and organised sectors would 
find themselves in a 1 letter position to 
play their respective loles. 

Commenting on the future prospects, 
the chairman observes that the in¬ 
creasing cost of inputs is becoming a 
matter of anxiety especially due to 
the overall industrial recession. TTie 
company uses several petroleum and 
coal-based raw materials and the prices 
thereof have been continuously rising 
over the past several years. The price 
of indigenous naphthiilene alone, a 
major raw material, has almast doubled 
in the last three years. Coal price 
has gone up by about 24 per cent and 
that of furnace oil by 30 per cent over 
the last years. Electricity has become 
dearer ami the power cuts arc quite 
hequent and erratic. In addition, the 
average power cuts of 30 per cent in 
1981, compared to an average power 
cut of 13 per cent m 1980, has result¬ 
ed in a further reduction in produc¬ 
tion. For instance, the caustic soaa 
plant, which consumes electricitv as 
it.s iii,ijor input, had to be operated 
at only 58 per cent of its installed 
capacity. The chairman has also 
pointed out that, for smooth and 
efficient working of the industry, 
healthy industrial relations are a must. 
According to him, the organised labour 
throughout the country has continued 
demanding wage rises without improv¬ 
ing the norms of productivity that 
justify such demands. 

I'l'lZER hii-s reeeivi'd consent el the 
Central government for issue of 
18,74.fl(MI equity shaie.s, oi Its 10 each, 
at a premium of Rs 8 per share, with 
a view to reducing foreign sharehold¬ 
ing in the companv to 60 per cent. 
According to the consent order, one- 
third of these shares are to be issued 
to tile financiiii institutions (UTT, LlC 
and GIQ and its subsidiaries), one- 
third to the public through a pros¬ 
pectus, and one-third to existing share¬ 
holders (excluding Pfizer Coiiwration, 
Panama) as rights on pro rata basis, 
The proceeds of the issue are intended 
to be utilised to finance the new ex* 


pansion project proposed to be set up 
in West Bengal as per the Tetter of 
intent’ received by the company. In 
view of the significant increase in pro¬ 
ject cost, however, the economic 
viability of the project is being re¬ 
assessed. The directors say that after 
they are satisfied on this, further steps 
will be taken in connection with the 
issue of shares. The company has 
turned in unexciting results with gross 
profit looking uu from Rs 6.39 crore 
in 1979-SO to Hs6.46crorc in 1980-81, 
following a tiimovcr of ILs 43.66 
crore against Rs 40.81 croic. These 
figure,s icllecl contraction of inargiiw. 
Net profit i.s Rs. 2.61 crore (Rs 2.41 
ciorc). The clirectov.s have anniiiinccd 
a total dividend of 24 per cent, against 
20 per cent Paid last year. This is 
barely covered by earnings (1.09 times 
as against 1.20 times previousK). The 
directors st.ite that the company's 
performance during the last two years 
has been affected by a prolonged strike 
(Octobi'r 15, 1980 to February 3, 1981) 
and also by several constraints impos¬ 
ed by government on the phaimaceu- 
tical induitry. While tlicie have been 
continuing increases in costs of all in¬ 
puts, there is no provision for corres¬ 
ponding increases in selling prices of 
the company’s products. Many price 
increase applications, based on 1980 
costs, arc still pending with the gov¬ 
ernment; whereas substantial increases 
in manufacturing costs have continued 
to take place even threafter — thereny 
adversely affecting the company's 
operations. Several pharmaceutic.il 
companies, including Pfizer, have filed 
writ petitions in the High Courts chal¬ 
lenging the uneconomic prices announc¬ 
ed by the government. These petitions 
have not yer been finally disposed of. 
Meanwhile, the 1982 budget imposes 
a fresh levy of 5 per cent customs 
duty on imported raw materials and 
additional excise duties on some of 
the packaging items leading to further 
cost increases. 

om ELEV ATOn VOMEAm (INDIA) 
has annuounced a total dividend of 18 
per cent for the year ended November 
1981 on the capital as enlarged by a 


three-for*five bonus liikue. This works 
out at 28.8 per ceat on the old capital, 
as against 20 per cent paid last year. 
The company ha$ earned a gross profit 
of Bs 2.55 crore against Rs 2.44 crore 
in the previous year despite lower 
sales, export and service completions 
of Rs 13.19 crore against Rs 13.56 
crore. Export completions aggregated 
Rs 1.16 crore against Rs 2.27 crore. 
Recession and intense competition, 
coupled with unfavourable exchange 
rates, escalation •n local costs, and 
di.sruption.s caused by industrial un¬ 
rest, were the mam reasons for the 
shortfall in sales and export activities. 
Efforts to control costs and improve 
productivity were partially successful 
and margins looked up. Higher depre¬ 
ciation left a lower net profit of Rs 70 
lakh (Rs 80 lakli). The distribution 
was covered 1.55 times .igainst 2.60 
times previously, Tlic procP.s.v ol 
modernisation of machinciy and cijaiip- 
ment and pioviiling adequate infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities continues, Capital ex¬ 
penditure incurred during the vear on 
building, plant and machinery amount¬ 
ed to Rs 1.22 crore and canital work 
in progress at year-end amounted 
to Rs 1.01 ' ciore. Main items, 
pending installation, utc rail plan¬ 
ing and rail milling machine.s, for 
which a foreign exchange . loan 
was availed of fiom IClCl. This 
equipment is under installation and is 
expected to be operative during the 
year, This is expected to bring about 
much needed improvement in the 
quality of guide rails manufactured, 
particularly to meet quality competi¬ 
tion in the export markets. Meanwhile, < 
local demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts continues to be encouraging. 
Domestic sales bookings for the year 
were at record level of Rs 23.38 crore 
as against Rs 16.29 crore for 1979-80. 
The main reason for this spurt was 
booking of 69 units valued at Rs 4.40 
crore for Asian Games projects at New 
Delhi and 13 units at Rs 1.23 crore 
for the World Trade Centre, Bombay. 

In addition, there were several other 
major orders for quality equipment. 
Export bookings, however, were lower 
at Rs 1.01 crore against Rs 1.18 cote. 
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More DisiUTay 

Romoii Tbapat 


MAKE 110 mistake. The way the post¬ 
election situation has been handled in 
Haryana will leave deep scars on the 
democratic system. The incredible 
actions of Governor Tapase have 
shocked even those who expect the 
worst these days. This is not to con¬ 
done the boorish behaviour of the 
Lok Dal leader, Devi Lai, who has 
more or less given notice that muscle 
will be brought into play to establish 
minimum norms. 

The scenes • being enacted at Har¬ 
yana House biar this out. Faltering 
Independents arc sought to be black¬ 
mailed, threatened, and physically 
assaulted by the Congress(l) heder, 
llhajan Lai, who cannot possibly 
establish his ‘minority’ without buy¬ 
ing up individual members. The wret¬ 
ched politicians of Haryana have 
brought goondaism into every level of 
functioning, and it is going to bo 
very difficult to res'ore cssemnii 
norms. 

Of course, it is absurd to put the 
blame on Governor Tapasc. He is 
apparently a willing instrument of 
the Prime Minister who has been 
insisting that the Lok Dal be denied 
a chance to form a government. She 
is pulling the strings. She is ‘in¬ 
terpreting’ the Constitution. No one 
believes for a moment that she i> 
unaware or unconcerned about the 
Congressd) scenario in Haryana. The 
only repercussion that escapes her is 
that these tactics will bring ihc par¬ 
ties to battle in the streets. 

All the sophistication of the recent¬ 
ly concluded elections is being drown¬ 
ed in the tensions now generated. 
Once again, there is a pre-Emergency 
feel in the ante-roomg of the Capital. 
Perhaps, it is for thii reason that the 
Uharatiya Janata Parishad has not 
moved melodramatically to lay claim 
to the government of Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. The decision is wise. It will 
pay dividends, for marginal majorities 
only provide leverage to opportunist 
politicians alwhys ready to topple 
goverhments if their ‘needs’ arc hot 
met. t 

Apparently, Indira Gandhi is con¬ 
vinced that with government power 
in her hinds she can whip everyone 
into order- This is going to be her 
fatal error. Whether in Haryana or 
Himachal Pndesh, or in Kerala where 


the Congressfl) is hardly the anchor 
of a, coalition, tenuous majorities will 
damage party credibility and heighten 
administraitlve chaos. So extensive is 
the disarray in the ruling party that 
even Sanjay's widow is able to chalk 
out some kind of role for herself — 
and with the ‘blessings’ Of the inevi¬ 
table Vinoba Bhavel 

No lljEDBESS 

In a sense, the current crisis has 
made us realise that there is no 
possibility of redress. The President, 
not very distinguished for constitu¬ 
tional propriety, made it clear in his 
meeting with Opposition leaders that 
he was constitutionally helpless. Wirat’s 
more, he implied that Indira Gandhi 
was not interested in public moods or 
opinions. Even the Governors, who 
are supposed to represent him are 
appointed by the Prime Minister 
(Tapase, incidentally, was appointed 
by Morar)i Desail). Knowing the 
calibre of these persons, they will not 
risk their five-star luxury. So, what 
does one do? Catch them by their 
throats? That’s what's happening. 

Whenever we get ourselves into a 
situation like this, we begin talking 
of constitutional reforms. Something 
must be done to make the President 
more than a very expensive rubber 
stamp. Something must be done to 
ensure that Governors are appointed 
through consensus procedures. Some¬ 
thing must be done to curb the 
unlimited powers of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. All this is very well, but the 
changes can only come about by 
sharpened mass pressures on political 
parties. Of this there is no sign. The 
angers, frustrations and demoralisa¬ 
tions grow, but organised and sus¬ 
tained public pressure is little more 
than emotional. 

'Gancstek McniioDs’ 

Inifira Gandhi's political style is 
destroying the democratic fabric in 
India. Her party's gangster methods 
cracked the thin veneer ol discipline 
in office and facory. Today, il Devi 
Lai can physically shake up Governor 
Tapase, are the President and the 
Prime Minister all that secure? We 
need to dp some thinking about these 
matters, particularly in professional 


political circles. It may yet be possi¬ 
ble to gather the best elements from 
the parties to assert the norms. The 
public certainly rtsponds to any such 
assertion. The triumph of H N Bahu- 
guna, despite the extensive use of 
dirty tricks, is a pointer. Even the 
military ballots wore in his favour. 

The violence that has entered our 
political life is directly related to the 
misuse of governmental power for 
personal profit and aggrandisement. It 
has nothing to do with passions to 
serve the people or the country. So 
much of our present malaise is roofed 
in those cynical months of the Em¬ 
ergency wjien the healthy continuities 
of our political functioning were 
sha'.tered to serve the interests of a 
single family. Those who understand 
this should be able to lift themselves 
from the muck — and strike out 
Until then we will keep sliding down¬ 
hill. 

Agaia-.t this background, Indira 
Gandhi's pronouncement that she is 
near satisfied with the election result 
makes no sense. The fact is that her 
so called party has entered its decay, 
despite the ‘new maths' indulged in 
by some commentators. A period of 
grave disarray and destablisation has 
been entered -- and certainly for Har¬ 
yana, Himachal Pradesh and Kerala. 
And if the Congressd) starts sirfinter- 
ing in Karnaiaka or Andhra Pradesh, 
a holding operation until the general 
elections in 1984 will become well 
nigh impossible for ktc ruling paity. 

Now, of course, the presidential 
election will take tlie spotlight. A 
eonsensus cnndidaie is what the na¬ 
tion iieetls. But that will not bo possi¬ 
ble, because Indira Gandhi really 
seeks an obedient servant Are we 
incapable of persu.iding an outstand¬ 
ing Indian to offer himself for elec¬ 
tion, someone whose very presestce 
on the list of candidates would shame 
the supporters of Indira Gandhi's sub¬ 
servient nominees? We are not short 
of the finest and the best — that is, 
if w'c understand that leaders are not 
only among politicians. 
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NEW DELHI 

Wheat Imports Again? 

B M 


THE government, it has been reported, 
is not contemplating imports of wheat 
this year, at least not yet. The posi¬ 
tion, is to be reviewed after the rabi 
marketing and proemcinent season. 
Such reports need not be taken too 
seriously or given too much credence. 
The experience of last year shows that 
the government likes to carry out such 
operations quietly, avoiding to the 
extent possible advance publicity of its 
intentions in order to strike appropriate 
ccmmeicial bargains. An increasingly 
difficult balance of payments position 
did not deter the government from 
importing substantial quantities nf 
wheat last year in order to maintain 
what is called, a sale buffer slock ol 
foodgrains and moderate pressure on 
prices of foodgrains in the open mar¬ 
ket. The paiition with respect to the 
rabi harvest, wheat stocks and wheat 
prices is not very comfortable this year 
either. The options open to the govern¬ 
ment for regulating supplies and prices 
of wheat in the coming montlis—by 
means other than more imports ol 
wheat — were also pre-empted in ad¬ 
vance of the rain harvest which has 
not turned to be as good as was hoped. 
It can be taken as a safe bet in the 
prevailing circumstances that the 
government will awange wheat imports 
this year as well. 

In spite of the poor procurement of 
wheat last year when production had 
regained the record level of 1978-78, 
the government .still cliosc not to take 
the ncces.sary policy and administra¬ 
tive measiues for a strong procurement 
drive. It was freely admitted by Krishi 
Bhavan as well as Yojna Bhavan after 
the experience of procurement last 
year that zonal and other restrictions 
on wheat purchases and movement on 
private account would be necessary if 
the government really desired to mop 
up adequate quantities of marketable 
surplus for public distribution and re¬ 
building of the buffer stock of food- 
graips. But when the time came for 
taking these measures, the government 
refrained from doing so mainly for 
political-electoral reasons. Such mea¬ 
sures would annoy the surplus farmers, 
it was agitatedly argued, and this the 
ruling party could not afford to do in 
the face of tlic mini-general elections, 
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tsspeeially the Assembly elections in 
Haryana, a major wheat surplus state, 
where the electoral support of the 
.'urphis farmer was crucial. Aiiotkrr 
lacile assumption which readily gained 
ground in these circumstancis wa.s that 
a handsome increase in prociirancnt 
prices would not only give satislaction 
to the surplus fanner but would be 
enough by itself to ensure pdeipiate 
procurement when the harvest was ex¬ 
pected to be a bumper one. It was 
confidently expected that a new re¬ 
cord in the production of wheat would 
be established. 

So, on this basis, Krishi Bhavan was 
silting smugly after announcing an 
increase in wheat procurement price of 
as much Rs 12 per quintal. A corres- 
pfiiiding increase — in fact an increase 
higher than in the procurement price 
— in the issue price of wheat luidcr 
Ihe public distribution system-was also 
to be announced as part of this scheme 
of things. But a decision on it was 
deferred, again for political-electoral 
reasons till after the Assembly elections 
in four states, as was done in the case 
of coal prices. The price of ooal has 
been increased prompdy after the com¬ 
pletion of the elections. But a decision 
in respect of the wheat price is still 
pending and government circles are 
now considering whether it will be 
prudent to increase the issue prices of 
wheat for public distribution given the 
current uncertainties about wheat pro¬ 
duction, procurement and open market 
prices. At the same time, a substantial 
increase in the burden of sulrsidy on 
Ihe budgetary resources too will pose 
problems. How these problems will be 
tackled will have to be watched. 

Freakish weather and untimely rains 
at the time of harvesting of rabi grains 
are phenomena which, of course, were 
beyond the control and responsibility 
of the government. But it has to tackle 
the aftermath. Some sound steps have 
been taken to extend credit to 
farmers who have suffered crop 
losses. It has also been decided that 
the public purchasing agencies would 
buy all the wheat that the faimeis 
bring to the market and to that end 
quality specifications have been ^sub¬ 
stantially lelued in respect of moisture, 
lustre and so on. Farmers are expected 


to deliver to the public puridiasing 
agencies all their grain under such a 
favourable dispensation. What is missed, 
however, is that in the absent:® of 
necessary curbs on private trade in 
grain, the fanner will he willmg to 
deliver only low quality and damaged 
grain to the public agencies. Good 
quality grain will be diyerted to private 
trade which is uow in a position to 
offer competitive prices for such grain. 

There is no firm or reliable estimate 
yet of the extent of damage to the 
grain by the untimely rains and delay 
in threshing operations. Estimates range 
between barely half a million tonnes 
by officials in Krishi Bhavan to as 
much as seven million tonnes by 
leaders of private grain traders. The 
officials’ estimate obvioasly take into 
account wholly damaged grain which 
is not fit for consumption and which 
will not be bought by the public pur¬ 
chasing agencies even under the 
lowered nonns ami .specifications in 
re.spect ol qiiulits', hivatc traders base 
their e.stini.ites on what they eonsidei 
to be grain which they would not 
buy or sell. One can easily infer fioiii 
these two sets of estimate certain 
conclusions alxmt marketing of wheat 
this sear. KrLshi Bhavan officials expect 
to procuu; just alrout 6.5 million tonnes 
oi wheat, the same a.s last year. This 
quantum neatly fits the gap between 
the official and the traders' estimate 
of damage to the crop. Tradem expect 
and will be too willing to leave what 
they consider to be damaged grain for 
procurement by the public agencies. 
They expect to step in and pick up tlie 
rest — the undamaged and good 
quality giain — Icom the marketable 
surplus. 

With procurement by official agen¬ 
cies of hardly 6.5 mdlion tonnes of 
svheat — perhaps even be less — and 
much of it wet and discoloured and 
otherwise damaged and difficult to 
store, sale of wheat under the public 
distribution system is bound to pose 
problems. There will not be much 
scoiJc for strengthening the buffer stock 
with domestic wheat. The question oi 
wheat imports will then come on the 
agenda. 

The stiffening of open market prices 
of wheat already being witnessed in 
the wake of the damage to the crop is 
bound, at the same time, to increase 
the demand of the vulnerable sections 
for .supplies from the public distribution 
system. The government, on its part; 
will find it difficult to neuti|slis6 tiie 
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ing the Woe prices since it will be 
wantlDg to- market relativfl>- poor 
. quality grain which it has been obliged- 
to procure. A parallel developmeut will 
be that relatively affluent consumers 
will prefer to go to the open market 

WEST BENGAL 


THE two most important leaders of 
the West Bengal Left Front, Promode 
Das Gupta and Jyoti Basu, have spoken 
of stepping up investments in big indus¬ 
tries in the state. In the first public 
meeting he addressed soon after being 
sworn in os the chief minister for the 
second term, Basu noted that during 
the past 15 years or so, there had been 
hardly any fresh investment in the 
state's large-.scale .sector. 

Elalxirating on this ixrint a few days 
Later, ho poiiied out that the first Left 
Front government had .started a dia¬ 
logue with the local chambers of com¬ 
merce on the (luestion of bringing in 
more investment into the state. The dia¬ 
logue tlid not proceed very far and 
Basu indicated that he wojild like to 
resume it from the point it broke off. 
He mentioned that his government 
would like to discuss with the cham¬ 
bers what they expected the adminis¬ 
tration to do m order to create a more 
lavourable clim.tte for investment. 

The chief minister pointedly noted 
that the Centre was also following an 
unhelpful atlifrrde in thus respect. Wlrile 
it was more liberal rn allowing MRTF 
and FER.^ companies to set trp new in¬ 
dustries in other slates, when it came to 
Wo.st Bengal, it tended to he trxj 
zealous of the rules. He. strongly object¬ 
ed to this sort of ‘discrimination’ and 
said he would like to take up the 
issue with New’ Delhi. 

The CPI(M) leader. Das Grrpta, has 
spoken more or less in the .same vein. 
He has noted that unlike most other 
states, there are no divisive forces in 
West Bengal where the lalxrur force is 
free of parochial or conrmtrnal feelings. 
Agreements entered with trade unions 
are followed. So long as the entrepre¬ 
neurs do not attempt to cheat the 
workers of their legitimato dues, the 
state is an Ideal place for making 
J investments. 

All this is certainly welcome in the 
sense that it showfs an awareness at the 
highest level of the state leadership of 
the importance of economic growth, of 
investment, of creating more jobs. But 
it needs to be noted that when these 


{W b^t rpulky griu thd this 
widen the scope for private bade In 
wheat. The management of the wheat 
market and the running of the public 
distribution system are thus going to 
be taxing problems for the government 
in the coming month.?. 


points are made, the new ministry is 
not being strikingly original. When the 
first Left Front government took oifice 
in June 1977, more or less the same 
sentiment was expressed. But shortly 
thereafter this line of thinking got lost 
in an arid stretch of ideological and 
polemical shrubbery. One only hopes 
that this time it would do better. 

The Left Front leaders, being shrewd 
observers of public moods a.? they are, 
could not be unaware that one of the 
biggest Issues that will come to the 
fore in the next few years is the 
burgeoning unemployment problem in 
the state. This is the ‘mother problem' 
for everything else, including poverty 
and social or industrial unrest, seems 
to derive from this basic source. As a 
senior CPI(M) functionary said long 
before the last assembly elections were 
held, “We do not visualise much of a 
problem for 1982. but unless things 
change considerably. 1987 could be 
ddlicult". 

The unemployment allowance scheme 
or the rural food-for-work programme, 
which the Front government has in¬ 
troduced .and pursued vigorously (so 
long as re.sourccs permitted), are but 
a poor substitute of real economic 
growth that alone can ertrate and sus¬ 
tain a .steady flow of new jobs. While 
the public .sector, both under the 
Centre's and the state’s ambit, will have 
a major role to play in this field, the 
private sector, as Basu noted, is also 
extremely important. 

The point about MRTP and h^RA 
companies is, strictly speaking, not 
exactly new. As early as in the late 
1960s, the former eheif minister, Ajoy 
Kumar Mukherjee, had made the plea 
that .since at least 13 of then-listed 20 
monopoly’ houses were ba.sed in 
Calcutta, they should be shown some 
relaxation insofar as investment within 
the state was concerned. But like many 
tilings else, the plea was also turned 
down. 

Over the years it has become a style 
with most business houses established 
in the city to make investments outride 
the state. It would be wjong to say 


in all such Cases,' liw dediioBs 
have been eminently justifiable on 
strfctly economic teims. New industrial 
units have been set up in areas where 
the power situation and industrial re¬ 
lations are hardly better than in West 
Bengal. This has happened in the case 
of even modest projects costing no 
inoie than Rs 20 to Rs 25 ctorcs. 

One of the reasons is that the respec- 
livc governments of these states have 
been more alert in attracting such 
bind.?. More and more state govern¬ 
ments are now playing this game with 
increasing gusto and detemunation. 
And in the process the lukewarmness, 
indeed the indifference, of West Bengal 
b tending to stand out in much bolder 
ri-lief. U the Left Font government now 
chooses to pay a little more attention 
to this aspect, it would meet a long¬ 
standing grouse of the investing eom- 
iimnity. Such a move should be all 
the more timely because many of those 
who had chusen to stray away are 
slowly realising that the grass on the 
olber side is not really .so green as it 
appeared at one time. 

The point is that investment deci- 
.sions are not governed by lOO per cent 
lational consideration alone. There is 
a very large element (especially in 
countries like India) of irrational — 
non-economic. if you like — factors, 
and it is here that West Bengal appears 
to have been outshown by most other 
states. How far it will now go in 
changing this style remains to be seen, 
but it Is not just a question of policies. 
It also involves priorities, if not poli¬ 
tics, and almost every party in India — 
not excepting the CPI(M) — has a 
lair number of people within it who 
Feel that any deviation from the beaten 
track amounts to .some kind of a 
sacrilege. How it all unfolds will thus 
he interesting to watch. 

However, if the government plays its 
cauls well, it is reasonable to expect 
that proposals for at least medium- 
sired projects, in the range of 
Rs 20/25 crote should be forthooming. 
They have to be incubated and de¬ 
veloped into concrete shapes, for which 
the bureaucracy has to be specially 
attuned. Over the years the agencies 
engaged in such promotional work 
'nave developed a certain routine. If 
the new thnrst that the Front leader¬ 
ship now wants to impart to the invest¬ 
ment question has to take a definite 
shape, then one of the first tasb would 
be to involve the men who matters in¬ 
cluding the backroom boys, in tiie 
task. That will require a major change 
of gear which West Bengal, it would 
seem, could no longer afford to post¬ 
pone. * 


Wooing Industrialists 
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THE last few months have seen some 
changes in the cotton market that 
would have been considered improba¬ 
ble less than a year ago. For one 
thing, cotton prices have “fallen so 
low’’, according to one major trader, 
that “they cannot go down any fur¬ 
ther”. Prices pulled out of their nosr;- 
dive in the last few weeks and level¬ 
led off because market sentiment wa.-; 
that there would be a settlement in 
the Bombay textile strike once the 
mini general elections were out of the 
way. 

At the present level, cotton prices 
across a broad front are more or less 
what they were befure the extraordin¬ 
ary price rise of December 1980, The 
CCI’s purchases are still above floor 
prices for short and medium staples 
and near the floor for long staples. 
The strike is partly responsible for 
the fall in prices but it coincided with 
other factors which have also contri¬ 
buted to the fall: higher production of 
cotton in the coyntry this season and 
an increase in the consumption of 
man-made fibres as a result of import 
liberalisation. 

Should market expectation about the 
duration of the textile''strike change 
again, prices of some varieties of cott¬ 
on will go through the floor. A touch 
of pessimism is returning to the market 
about the strike since Chief Minister 
Bhosale is demonstrating that he can¬ 
not or will not intervene effectively 
between Datta Samant and the mill- 
owners, and in fact seems to have 
been at pains to make New Delhi the 
focus of Ihe issue. The Centre on its 
part has not made the kind of 
•sounds or moves to suggest that it is 
eaga lor an early resolution. This 
'laid back’ approach has to do with 
more than the fact that not every¬ 
body is enamoured of Samant. There 
is some talk in the market that the 
long drawn out strike could work as 
a cleansing out piocess, flushing the 
industry of its weak mills. It is a 
fact, for instance, that NTC mills in 
Maharashtra will have fewer losses to 
record this year than in a ,vear of 
normal operations. Some T) to 20 
other mills are said to be ailing and 
vulnerable and if some of them do 
have to dose (as they have frequenty 
threatened to these last three months) 
responsibility for the fact will be laid 
wift workers and not with manage¬ 
ments or the government. The scenario 
making the rounds in the market 




Dumps 


today sees the industry as a whole 
being ‘healthier’ once it is rid of its 
weak units. 

Meanwhile, other interesting chan, 
ges have occurred. Extra-long Vara- 

laxmi co ton has been the Maharashtra 
State Cn-operative Marketing Federa¬ 
tion’s very own albatrosc for the 
last four years or so. Production all 
over India of this hybrid variety, 
grown in irrigated areas with high 
yields, has increased phenomenally 
from some 10.000 bales ten years 
ago to about 11 lakh bales today. Not 
only has demand at home and abroad 
for this particular variety nor kept 
pace but the Maharashtra variety of 
Varalaxmi has fared worst of all be- 
caust- of certain technical shortcom¬ 
ings in the cotton. The Maharashtra 
Federation has complained long and 
loudly about the losses ' it sustains 
every year on Varalaxmi as a re ult of 
the high guarantee prices at which*' 

it must purchase the tot on from 
growers and the poor sales realisation 
and offtake in the market. Guarantee 
prices continued to be pegged high for 
what are essentially political re.isoiis 
since major growers are supposed' to 
be b.igaitdars in western Maharashtra. 
But the trouble was compounded by 
the fact that so attractive were Maha- 
tashtra prices for Varalaxmi that o.her 
states, such as Madhya Pradesh, smug- 
gled their Varalaxmi across the bor¬ 
der and the monopoly pracuremen'. 
igency here, the Maharashtra Federa¬ 
tion, had to pick up all this as well 
and carry it through the year unsold. 
Now, in a belated decislun, Bhosale'.'. 
cabinet;^ has announced it will dis¬ 
courage the production of Varalaxmi 
in Maharashtra from the next season. 
The discouragement consists of a cut 
jn the guarantee price of Rs 50 per 
quintal. At present the guarantee 
price is Rs 530 a quintal. It is too 
soon to say how Varalaxmi farmers 
will react. ’The government proposes 
to continue to support the H-) staple, 
a superior variety, with high guarantee 
prices (at present Rs 520 in a quintal) 
and has enough cotton seed, officials 
say, to support diversion of acreage 
from Varalaxmi to H-4. Farmers 
likely to be affected by the decision, 
according to officials, will be those 
mainly in Aurangabad and Baldana 
districts who plant after June, Farm¬ 
ers in the Punei-Baramati area who 
also grow Vairalaxrai did not plant in 
April this year because of a shortage 


(the. ektahdid " 
son Was a reason for this) sotne 
diversion to summer groya^t. 

Right now the Mahaiishtra Federa¬ 
tion is holding 3.5 lakh bales of un¬ 
saleable Varalaxmi bought at guar¬ 
antee prices that work out to about' 
Rs 5,200 a candy. At the start of the 
season the Federation tried to sell its 
Varalaxmi at Rs 6,200 a candy and 
dropped the price progressively with 
almost every week. U is now offered 
at Rs 4,800 a candy without j buyer 
in sight. Only 25,000 bales have been 
sold so far. 

Varalaxmi will account for' about 
half the losses that the Maharashtra 
Federation is projected to make on 
its operation in this cotton season but 
the rest of the losses will come from 
oher varieties including the now 
prime H-4, Because of a combination 
of circumstances the Federation has 
had to sell H-4 so far at prices in 
effect below its guarantee purchase 
price, bolh domestically and in export 
deals. H-4 sold until very recently in 
the local market at Rs 4,700 a candy 
but the Federation allowed a thiee to 
four month delivery period, according 
to market reports, instead of the usual 
15 days. This means that the selling 
price actually worked out to !«.$ than 
Rs 4,500 a candy since the Federation 
bore the carrying costs. Two lakh bales 
of H-4 have reportedly been sold to 
Rumania at Rs 4.800 a candy but 
again, since the Federation agreed to 
hear various costs including transport, 
its sales realisation would work out 
to not more than Rs 4,600 a candy. 

Such practices and prices and the 
faa that this Rumanian sale is gene¬ 
rally believed to be another ‘switch ^ 
deal' (paid tor, in rupees and resold ' 
on the international market for hard 
currencies) are all being taken in their 
stride by official agencies Irecause these 
are difficult limes. Offici.’.ls privately 
acknowledge that switch deals, per- 
haps at better teims. are in any case 
now s andard practice in order to 
keep our end up in rupee trade agree¬ 
ments. When the situation allows, we 
pul a small mark up on the price of 
cot on in such export deals, apparent¬ 
ly to compensate partly in rupees for 
vvliai we are losing in dollars. Gujarat 
has also contracted recently to sell 
50,000 bales of S'iankar-4, also to 
Rumania and also at or just below 
par. 

Export quotas have been liberal this 
year for long '.laples and CQ also 
has contracts to sell some 45,000 
bales ol Shankar-4 though it is un¬ 
certain whether this is entirely a dol¬ 
lar sale, Some traders feel that the 
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and wl becoan a regular feature 
since we steadily produce far more 
long staples than we consume. They 
say we should make up the domestic 
shortfall In short staples with imports and 
cite the current international market 
where long staples fetch US 70 cents 
and shorts can be had for US 45 
cents, It looks like good bargain in 
present conditions but it is also true 
that a few months after we contracted 
to buy short staples from Pakistan 
last year, intemational prices dropped 
nearly 20 cents. 

According to some market esti¬ 
mates, the adverse conditions in which 
the Maharashtra Federation is operat¬ 
ing will add up to a colossal loss at 
the end of the season. Guarantee pur¬ 
chase prices now are the same as 
they were in 1980-81. In that year 
the average selling price per candy 
worked out to Rs 5,049 for Maha¬ 
rashtra cotton and the Federation 
came away with a Rs 26 crore profit, 


NEVER before in the history of 
electioas in Kerala had there been such 
a ganging up of communal and caste- 
based parties and groups as the one 
witnessed in the recent elections to the 
Legislative Assembly. The United De- 
n)ocratic Front consisting of twelve 
(larties led by the Congressfl) had 
ynsured from the very beginning that 
all major castes and communities be 
niobilised in an effort to block the Left 
Democratic Front consisting of seven 
parties and led by the CPI(M) from 
coming to power in the state. Even 
the opiwiients of the UDF had admit¬ 
ted privately that they would not be 
sutpri.sed if the UDF came out with a 
two-thirds majority. However, the 
lesults of the elections were unexpect¬ 
ed, both to the UDF and the LDF. 
For UDF it was no occasion to be 
jubilant; it managed a marginal vic- 
loiy by securing 77 scats as against 63 
secured by the LDF in the 140 seat 
Assembly. The LDF leaders seemed 
satisfied at their performance and oon- 
(fident of coming back to ^wer sooner 
than later; they wore quick to point 
out that the UDF had .secured only 
0.99 per cent votes more than the 
LDF. 

Caste has not been able to play as 
powerful a role in these elections as 
many believed it would. One reason 


cd as a bohus to cotton growen. At 
the start of the current year with 
optimistic mark-ups for Varalaxmi 
and other varieties, the average sdl- 
ing prices wa.s officially stated to be 
Rs 5,245 a candy. Today the market 
calculates that the average has fallen 
well bsluw Rs 5,000. As the season 
draws to a close, at the end of May 
1982, the Frrderation has procured 
77,14 lakh quintals of cotton (this is 
probaUy the entire crop) as against 
procurement of 65,82 lakh quintals in 
the whole 1980-81 season. Sales, do¬ 
mestic and export, upto the end of 
May 1982 were 7.7 lakh bales or 
roughly half of the procurement. In 
1980-81 sales had been 12.34 lakh 
bales and exports 0.45 lakh bales, 
nearly equivalent to the year’s procu¬ 
rement. Rut Maharashtra is not alone 
with its grim prospects; the Cotton 
Corporation of India is slated to 
make large losses and so are the 
other stale co-operative agencies. 


could 1)0 that people do not attach so 
much impotlance to caste per se, 
except in regard to issues such as re¬ 
servation of jobs. Even on this issue 
the fact that two mutally opposing 
parties, the Nair-based NDP and the 
Ezhava-hased SRP, came together 
within tlie UDF was understood by 
the people as m act of opportunism 
rather than a genuine effort to fight for 
their respective oonununities. 

Does this mean that caste has ceased 
to be an important factor in Kerala 
politics? Far from it. Every day new 
parties are being formed based on 
castes or sub-castes or communities. 
This should be seen more as a result 
of the failure of the national parties to 
reconcile the aspirations and demands 
of the various social groups mther than 
as a return to feudal JCerala society, 
which every caste group, especially the 
dojuinsnt ones, seems to have rejected 
in praetic-e. However, caste and com¬ 
munity are being invoked to obtain 
niaximitm economic advantage, parti¬ 
cularly in respect of leservation of jobs 
,ind protection of the vested interests 
of mino.'ity communities. An analysis 
ot the election results by regions shows 
that ca.ste played a decisive role in 
areas which have traditionally been 
dooiioated by caste-community politics. 
Thus most of the seats secured fay the 


UDF have been from Sotfth Kerala, the 
cradle of caste and conimuDal parties 
like the Christian-based Kerala Congress 
partis, the Nair-based NDP and the 
£zhava-based SRP. Malabar has been, 
on the whole, free from the grip ot 
(.aste-community politics, except the 
predominantly Muslim district of Malap- 
puram, the creation of which is a con¬ 
tribution of CPI(M) to Kerala politics. 

While the UDF played the caste- 
communal card more explicitly this 
time, there is no major party in Kerala 
which did not exploit the caste- 
communal factor when it suited its 
interests. In Kerala politics one can, 
therefore, expect any type of coalition 
cutting across ideology, caste or religion 
and there will be appropriate political 
theories propounded depending upon 
the type of such coalition. 

II the caste factor has not been 
crucial in the recent elections, then 
what deteimined the behaviour of the 
voters? ThLs is difficult to say. The 
UDF played up prominently the issue 
oi law and order, ‘dagger politics' as 
it called it, and promised a ’stable’ 
government. Apart tron> repeating 
standard promises about economic 
improvement, it had no cleat economic 
programme nor did it seem to be 
anxious to have one, On the other 
hand, the LDF went to the electorate 
lor a mandate to carry on its ’pro¬ 
gressive’ policies and programmes, 
which it said it could not complete due 
to the toppling of tlic Nayanar ministry. 
It is against this background one should 
leally assess the behaviour of the Kerala 
voter. It is interesting to guess what 
would have happened had the left 
.md democratic parties had a genuine 
and positive programme backed up 
with a record of earnest attempt to 
iinplement it. It is here that the LDF 
presented itself in poor light and 
alienated a significant section of the 
people, not excluding the poor. The 
two-year performance of the Nayanar 
ministry was at a best lack-lustre one. 
Ksues and policies that could have 
•secured broader political support to 
the LDF were either watered down 
01 taken upon a low key. 

Thus the District Administration 
.4ct passed by the Nayanar ministry 
is gathering dust. No party, not even 
the GPI(M), came out for early elec¬ 
tions to the proposed District Councils 
and other measures for decentralisa¬ 
tion of the state administration which 
could make for local initiative and 
participation. Thus an issue which 
could have earned the LDF consider¬ 
able support was not even raised 
durtog the elections. 

Take, again, the much-publicised 
issue of pension to aged agricultural 
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workers. It W been welcomed by 
most sections and whatever objectiore! 
were raised by a few did not find 
much favoinr. But the peasion scheme 
was ill-conceived and badly implemen¬ 
ted, if it was implemented at all. Who 
is an agricultural worker? What about 
poor non-agricultural workers like the 
lishcimen, reed workers, potters, etc? 
How were re.sources to be mobilised 
for this programme? These questions 
were hardly sought to be answered. It 
was no wonder, that therefore, that 
payment of agricultural pensions had 
been suspended even before the 
^ Nayanar ministry went out of power. 
Take another chronic issue like ram¬ 
pant corruption. Had any decisive step 
hten taken during the LDF regime? 
Which parly has a bold prognuninc to 
fight corniption? Why didn’t the LDF 
diink of fonnulating one? Again, on 
the problem of unemployment, especi¬ 
ally among the educated, there was 
clearly no strategy. All that the CPI(M)- 
led LDF could offer was an unemploy¬ 
ment dole, started during the Chief 
Ministership of A K Antony. Ironically, 
a state-wide jatha of the youth wing nt 
the CPI(M), the Democratic Youth 
Federation of India, had as its niajoi 
slogan and demand the reinstatement ol 
die payment of unemployment allow¬ 
ance and its .adoption at the all-India 
Wei, 

It is not tliat there arc not enougli 
burning is.sues which could really 
mobilise the people, but there is a 
shying away from such i.ssue.s. The 
CPI(M) has been one of the ino.st 
vociferous opponents of the National 
Security Act of the Central government. 
Bur when it came to suppressing the 
cadres and .sympathisers of its political 
enemy the CPI(ML), and various cul¬ 
tural and civil rights groups sponsored 
by it, the Nayanar minlshy gleefully 
levokeil an old act, the Travancon 
Public Safety Act, which Is as brutal 
as the National Security Act, if not 
more. It was ironical that a law which 
had been created and used, for suppres- 
.'ing communist iictivity in the erstwhile 
state of Travancorc found ready favour 
with the same communist paity, or a 
faction of it, for use against its political 
opponents. 

The LDF had many liabilities. One 
n'ajor issue which .seems to have 
alienated a large .section of the middle 
class, a potential ally, was the be- 
haviotu' of OTU workers, especially 
the headload workers. A prominent 
CITU leader, K Anirudhan, was defeated 
in Trivandrum, along with a few other 
CITU leaders elsewhere. Anirudhan’s 
candidature did not even have fhe 
wdwlehearted support of the local 


.CPIfM) cadres who thou^t that his 
public image would be a liability in 
their election work. Law and order 
was another issue, though the UDF 
had no better record on this score. 
The spirit scandal involving alleged 
corruption charges against one of the 
CPI(M) ministers, M K Krishnan, was 
also a liability to the LDF. Krishnan 
lost his .seat along with the controver¬ 
sial Home Minister T K Ramakrishnan, 
who otherwise enjoyed a dean record 
of public seivice. 

On the whole, it would appear that 
tlie Kerala voter had a poor choice 
before him. He had given at least one 
opportunity to every major party in 
the .stale to rule, but he found dil- 
feieiiees Jjelyvecn the parties narrowing 
while new problems and crisis situa¬ 
tions emerged. Therefore, having swung 
to the left in 1980 the voters have now 
tilted to the right. By all reckoning, 
the right is likely to disintegrate since 
the UDF has innumerable internal 
contradictions. 'The UDF ministry, the 
, largest ever seen in the state, has still 
not resolved the claims of a few more 
of its constituents for representation hr 
the ministry. Moreover, K M Mahi’s 
Kerala Congress has treen severely 
mauled in the elections and it attri- 
I rules this to the non-co-operation ol 

SYRIA 


WHEN Syria invaded Lebanon in 
1976 and in collaboration wrth the 
Kataib (the right-wing sectarian party 
of Lebanorr, formed under Nazi in¬ 
fluence in the 1930s) dealt a crushing 
blow io the coalition of Left wing 
and Palestinian forces, there was no 
international out-cry as with the so- 
called ‘scige’ of Zahlc in the spring of 
li)81 when for .several weeks all eyes, 
rn particular that of the Western 
media, were glued to events in the 
area. At that time Syria was regarded 
as an important bulwark against the 
forces of the left in genentl, and 
communism in particular. This was 
well proven again in 1978 when 
Syria played the role of an unperturb¬ 
ed observer while Israel invaded and 
took over a large chunk of southern 
Lebanon. 

Although Assad is one of the 
shrewdest politicians in the region he 
has, in the past couple of years partly 
through no fault of his own, fallen 
badly out of favour with the West 
and its more prominent stooges in 
West Asia. One of the main factors 
that precipitated such ill feeing and 
hostility and eventual isolation of the 'i 


the rival Joseph faction. WiflflJi fe- 
Congtessfl) and the Mtony Co^ress, 
diere are several who wire aspiring to 
become ministers. To satisfy all these 
elements will be a major task for the 
UDF leadership. 

All these factors .should have made 
the Kerala voter a pessimist. Several 
people had predicted that the percent¬ 
age of voting might decline this time 
in view of the voters’ indifference. 
However, the elections showed that 
there had been actually an increase in 
the percentage of voters compared to 
1980, from 72 to 75 per cent This is 
a remarkably high level of electoral 
participation viewed in the all-India 
context. It could be that both the 
Fionts liad worked hard to .see that 
theii supporters and sympathisers cx- 
eioi.sed their votes. 

The perfonn.ance of fhe BJP was 
another smprising outcome of the elec¬ 
tion. All its eO-odd candidates lost 
Despite the claims of BJP that it has 
made a dent into Kerala society and 
despite the recent activities of the 
HSS. Kerala has once again rejected 
thmi. This also goe.s to show that 
casteism-communalisin akme cannot 
play a crucial role, though in combi¬ 
nation witli other factors it can and 
does make a difference. 


regime was the coming to power of 
the Reaganites, who after initial 
stumbling established a very clear and 
aggressive cold war foreign policy 
whereby you are either a ‘friend’ or 
an 'enemy'. Assad on the other hand 
is not unknown for his intrinisic sus¬ 
picion of the Soviet Union and there 
is reason, to believe that he was push¬ 
ed into making the Twenty Year 
treaty of Friendship with the Soviet 
Union at the end of 1980. Ideally he 
would have liked a negotiated settle¬ 
ment with Israel and friendship with 
the United States like almost every¬ 
body else in the area. Yet thing.s did 
not happen, as ho would have. Zionist 
hysteria and escalating aggression in 
Lebanon, by now politically and 
strategically too important for Assad 
to ignore, and the deliberate lack of 
an US response forced him into a 
comer. The logical reaction of cow¬ 
boys and second-rate stage actors in 
the US was to brand a potential 
friend (Assad) as a dangerous wicmy 
— all the more so with the Republi¬ 
cans under strong pre^ure from die 
powerful Zionist Lobby to have un¬ 
limited and eternal friendship with 


Unwillingly into Soviet Camp 



I$niel> This was reflected in the 
urgent desire of the Republicans to 
make quick success of the 8 point 
Saudi plan for ‘peace’ in West Asia 
that would wipe out the troublesome 
Palestinians from the map for some 
time, or as they hoped falsely, for 
ever. But Assad, uncertain of US 
friendship (for which he has good 
reason), was not ready to be wooed 
into any peacemaking and was the 
chief uistigator that ted to the ulti¬ 
mate collapse of the Reagan option ex¬ 
plicit in the Saudi plan. This made 
him an even greater sore in the plan 
to Americanise West Asia. 

■ Given this background, and in the 
light of the present policy of the US 
towards West Asia (which clearly 
states that if you are an ‘enemy’ 
country we will work against you), it 
ha.s not been very difficult for the US 
and its allies (from the right wing 
groups in Turkey, to Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Iraq, the Kataib and Israel) 
to exploit to their advantage any 
form of instability in Syria. What 
happened during the spring of this 
year in Hama, Syria's fourth largest 
city (120 miles north of Damascus) 
was ii* a way the climax of a number 
ol similar but smaller explosions that 
have been occurring in Syria for the 
past three years. 

Internally the Assad regime has an 
ugly record. Th<' pa-t five years have 
witnes,sed growing disaffection, parti¬ 
cularly among the middle classes, 
over food, housing, employment, 
bureaucratic ineptitude and poliilivl 
corruption. Syria's huge defence 
budget has been a major obstacle to 
initiating any coherent development 
programme. Moreover to compensate 
for its failures the government has 
resorted to a reign of terror. Whilst 
during the da.v the regime c.dls for 
“unity against Zionist and imperialist 
plots” by night many are i!rag.ged out 
of their homes and murdered lor 
"anti-state” activities. The bulk of 
Assad’s supporters are drawn from the 
Alawi minority who arc considered 
corrupted as well as heretical in their 
religious beliefs and practices by the 
majority oi the educated urban pop¬ 
ulation, The political police {Mukiw- 
hirat) have during this period vastly 
grown and operate with the sanction 
df the President and his infamous 
brother Rifat AI Asaad (arms dealer 
and one of the richest businessmen 
in Syria) who also heads the Presi¬ 
dential Guard. The latter are a light¬ 
ning strike force operating also as a 
political party. While the ruling 
Baatb Party could be said to have a 
mere secondary role, ideologically 
rubber-stamping the activities of 


the Presidential militia and the vast 
network of political police. Econo- 
cally the regime operates with a small 
but, powerful commercial bourgeoisie 
and have alienated not only the 
‘professional’ middle classes but also 
smaller merchants and the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The Islamic fundamentalists have 
in the past three years emerged as 
the main active opposition to the 
regime in Syria. Essentially petit bour¬ 
geois, they comprise teachers, shop¬ 
keepers, tax-drivers and students (the 
latter from science faculties oi 
colleges and universities throughout 
die country). T)ie Muslim Brothers 
are also receiving support from dis- 
aflected elements in the army and 
airforce. Their main political base in 
Europe is in West Germany whilst in 
West Asia it is in Saudi Arabia. They 
also receive active support from right 
wing parties in Turkey, arms from the 
Kataib (who were responsible for a 
number of serious explosions in 
Syria during the past year), slate 
protection in jord,in, and of late 
even in Iraq where the ruling Baath 
party would dearly love to witness 
the collapse ot its factional enemies in 
Syria, Contrary to Western pro- 
roganda, however, Iran has had no 
dealings with the Muslim Brothers 
and maintains excellent relations with 
the Assad regime. 

The political programme of the 
Muslim fundamentalists is to bring 
an end to tlic ‘tyiaimical regime’ of 
Hafez AI Assad and his clan who are 
considered to bi‘ not only politically 
corrupt but also heretical. They 
haic promised a return to con- 
s'iiulional democrac.v, which i.o 
most observers is empty rhetoric. It 
cannot be forgotten I hat historically 
the fundamentalists, whilst pubhcly 
denouncing imperialist plots, have 
maintained comfortable relations with 
Western intelligence services notably 
that of Britain the US. The strength 
and force ot the recent operations in¬ 
side Syria has not only substantially 
shaken the regime but strongly indi¬ 
cates well co-o’-dinated support from 
the outside. 

After a very bloody two years when 
periodic shoot-outs and disappearances 
had become commonplace, Syria’s 
fouith largest city Hama had come 
under siege once again. Earlier, in 
the spring of 198') Hama had wit¬ 
nessed a similar but much smaller 
explosion, when the Presidential 
guard after being informed of a poten¬ 
tial uprising had cordoned off the 
city. In the ensuing house to house 
searches hundreds were killed or 
injured This time it appears to 


have been a very well co-ordi¬ 
nated uprising begun by the Funda¬ 
mentalists, with brutal murders 

of members of the Baath parly, its 

supporters and thdr families. The 
initial response from the local police 
was met by a call to rise up with arms 
from a minaret and apparently many 
took to the streets and eventually 
gained control of a police station and 
the regional headquarters of the 

liiiatli party. Unlike the previous 

explosions, this, time the rebels were 
well armed; over 500 rifles were re¬ 
covered together with 40 grenade 
launchcfs and scores of anti-tank 
missiles. The force of the uprising 
not only brought in the infamous 
Presidential Guard in parachutes, but 
also the regular army and many 
tanks which sealed off the city and 
systematically bombarded its old 
quarters in particular, where the 
Brothers had their base. The 
figh'ing that followed lasted over 
three weeks, dismantled Syrian army 
units in Lebanon and left hundreds 
dead and thousands injured. The 
regime was shaken severely as it 
became apparent that not only had 
many defected from the army to 
join the ranks of the Brothers but 
only a few d-aj'i prior to the outbreak 
of violence in Hama, major coup 
d'etat ked been planned by members 
of the airforce. The discovery of the 
plot led to the execution of sonic of 
the most skilled and experienced mem¬ 
bers of the Syrian airforce. 

Hama was silenced with the aid 
mainlj of the Presidential Guard who 
are composed exclusively of poor 
Alawi peasants, renowned for their 
blind loyalty to the regime and 
brulaliti and tenor against any who 
ii'iglit oppose it. .).ssad has retained 
his position, hut this time he may be 
loss confident of the ability to discern 
Ixtwcen those who are loyal and 
those who are not. Meanwhile Hama 
has been left a scarred and embitter¬ 
ed city that will require very little to 
be ignited again, unless of course 
Assad has sought to depopulate it of 
its original inhabitants. 

.\t an international level what has 
been of gieat significance is that the 
first reports of the fighting in Hama 
came from nowhere else but the US 
Department of State, which means 
that now there is a clear break bet¬ 
ween the two countries (the US has 
previously never challengixf Syria's 
internal policies), pushing Syria fur¬ 
ther into the Soviet bloc, much to 
the embarra.ssment of the latter which 
has begun to realise the heavy price 
it has to pay for the support of an 
extremely unpopular regime. 
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SHRI ROHIT C MEHTA 


Chairman's SpMch. 

Ladies and Gentleman, 

It is indeed my great privilege and pleasure to extend to you all a 
very warm welcome to the oth Annual General Meeting of your 
Compeny. In feet, this is the first meeting of shareholders aher 
your Company went for an equity issue of Rs 43 61 crores in 
April-May, 1981. After allotment of shares on 17th July 1981, we 
had 4,87,804 shareholders Even today, your Compeny is having 
the largest number of shareholders in India and is rarAing 6th in 
the world m terms of the number of shareholders of a single 
Company I am also happy to state that we have around 1,29,000 
Farmers,1950 Cu-operative Societies and 7.388 Non-Resident 
Indians as our shareholders The Directors' Report and Audited 
A:counts fer the financial year ended on 31 st December 1981 
have been in your hands for quite some time May I, therefore, 
with you' permission, take them as read? 

THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT: 

You would have observed from the Directors' Report that the 
Company's project has been comj^eted and commissioned 
successfully In this month of May, we expect to produce around 
30,000 tonnes of Urea, i e 60% of our lated plant capacity The > 
highest daily production during the month was 1350 tonnes of 
Ammonia and over 1^ tonnes of Urea which works out to 100% 
of the installed capacily This establishes that our plants are 
capable of running at full capacity From June 1982 onwards, we 
expect to be ab:’) tc run the plant on the basis of regular 
commercial productio.v 

Inspite of a fev/ months delay in achieving commercial pioduction, 
i am happy to say that we hope to complete the project wrthin the 
estim'iiDd cost of Rs 445 crores 

RETENTION PRICE: 

As you know, in the contemporary circumstances of continued 
global inflationary trends, capital cost of establishing fertilizer 
plantf. and foi that matter any other capital intensive industry is 
escalating very fast This poses the crucial problem of deciding on 
prices of fertilizers which are both remunerative to tlie industry but 
at the same tune do not create consumer resistance, or jocpardise 
the national goal of achieving high rates of fertilizer ai^plication to 
achieve sustained growth in agricultural production The 
Government of India since last quinquenium, had adopted a 
magmatic pricing policy to achieve both these ends 
On the basis of recommendations made by the Marathe 
Committee, the Government of India is fixing prices of fertilizers 
ensuring 12 per cent post-tax return on the net worth to 
manufacturers as well as make fertilizers available to farmers at 
reasonable prices Under thie scheme, the highly capital intensive. 
plants like ours get a g^ deal of relief. 

SURPLUS AMMONIA; 

The plants have a built-in capacity for 270 TPD excess Ammonia 
In view of the differentiel fuel oil price for use m fertilizer and non 
fertilizer industry, and the limited market for the industrial use of 
^nmwua. Government nf India had agreed that even the surplus 
Ammonia sold (or fertilizer use would be covered under the 
retention priw scheme. However, the Government is re¬ 
considering this poky and if it finally takes a view that GNFC's 
sq{e of Ammonia for fertilizer use by other factories even in the 
replacement of imported ammonia will not be covered under the 
retention price scheme, the profitability of GNFC will be affected 
The Company has made representations to the Government of ^ 
India in this regard and a favourable view is expected. 
MARKETING: 

Presently, the fertilizer industry is passing through a critical 
situation as there is an unprecedented glut of fertilizers in the 
market Inspite of this, your Company has sufficiently geared up to 
market its Narmada Urea As per the allocations ma^ by 


GNFC, the largest number of shareholders 

in the country 4.87 lakhs.the largest 

number of farmer shareholders 1.29 

lakhs.Capacity production achieved. 

Jumbo rakes moving Narmada Urea to 
Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh,Madhya 

Pradesh, Rajasthan.Govt, of India's 

pragmatic pricing policy beneficial. 

banned Diversification. 


Government of India, the Company's market for tts 'Narmada Urea' 
would be largely in Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana. 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan The Company has started to move 
'Narmada Urea' to these regions through Jumbo-rakes. Therefore, 
the Company's marketing operations will have to depend largely 
upon the availability of an adequate number of rakes for transport 
of 'Narmada Urea' to all the different locations in these regions. 1 
am happy to inform you that the Company has already made 
planning fcfr rail movements and sufficient arrangements for 
storing adequate Narmada Urea in these regions to take care of 
seasonal fluctuations in demand 
DIVERSIFICATION' 

In the first two years of production itself, the Company will have 
substantial cash accruals and therefore, it has already planned for 
eiqMnsion/diversification schemes M/s Projects & Development 
Limited, New Delhi (P&O) have carried out besic analysis followed 
by field survey and have indeniified following projects fur our 
consideration 

1. Nitric Acid alongwith Ammonium Nitrate; 

2 Soda Ash alongwith Ammonium Chloride, 

3 Formic Acid; and 
4. Hydrazine. 

The detailed feasibility r^ons with respect to first three projects 
have been received and are under our scrutiny The Company has 
requested M/$ P&D to prepare a feasibility report for the second 
tram of Urea of the capacity of 1100 tonnes per day The project 
profile for the second tram of Uree has also been received and the 
same is under study The Company is already impteritonting the 
methanol project on behalf of Gujarat Ammo Chem Limited which 
IS being financed presently by Gujarat Industrial investment 
Corporation The Company is also considering to have a Captive 
Power Generation Project to reduce the dependence on outside 
power supply and to make optimum utilization of the steam 
generation facilities available within your Company 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: 

in the end, I would like to convey our grateful thanks to the 
Government of India, KFW, IDBI and other financial msiiiutions 
and commercial banks but for whose active support, help and co 
operation, the project would not have reached this stage. l,on your 
behalf and on behalf of the Board, would like to place on record 
our deep sense of gratitude for all the support and guidance given 
to your Company by our promoters, viz Government of Gujarat and 
Gujarat State Fertilizers Company Limited I sincerely thank my 
collegues on the Board for thetr guidance, assistance and full co¬ 
operation. I must particularly record my sincere appreciation of 
Shn S J Coelho, the Managing Director of the Company, who 
retired from the services recently, for his untiring efforts, complete 
involvement and total devotion which helped substantially to reach 
this gratifying stage m our project 

I am happy to state that in place of Shn S J Coelho, we have been 
able to obtain the services of Shn N Vittal, who is one of the 
highly efficieni and widely experienced IAS officers of Government 
of Gujarat as Managing Director with effect from 30tfvApnl. 1962. 
Lastly, you may like to join me m conveying our appreciation to all 
the employees of the Company for their devotion to duty and good 
team spirit during the construction and commissioning of the 
project 
JAIHIND 

Statement of SHRI ROHIT C MEHTA, Chairman, Gujarat Narmada 

Valley Fertilizers Company Limited, at the 6th Annual General 

Meeting of the Company held on 28th May 1982 at 11,00 AM at 

the Registered Office of the Company 

This does not purport to be the proceedmgs of the Annual General 

Meeting. 


Gujarat Narmada Valley Fertilizers Company Limited 

V V Registered Office: P.O. Narmadanagir,392 01S Dist. Bharuch, Gujarat 
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Gasses and Gass Struggle in Africa 

Henry Mapolo 

African Socialism or SodaHit Africa by A M Babu; Tanzania Pub¬ 
lishing House, Dares Salaam, and Zed Press, London; 1981. 


IN this book, Abdurahman .Mohamed 
Babu, a well-known Marxist political 
activist in East Africa, attempts to 
discuss in Rcneral terms the fate ol 
Africa. Basing himself on Marxist 
theory, he argues that the years of 
independence in Africa have proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that the road 
Africa has been treading ieads to a 
blind alley — no real progress has 
been made economically and socially. 
Despite more than two decades of in¬ 
dependence, Africa is still exploited 
and the mass of the people still Suffer 
from unspeakable misery ~ all this 
because of the bourgeois ideology of 
the leadership. 

The author calls upon Africa to 
learn from Asia. In Asia after the 
sccotid world war India, Pakistan, Sti 
Lanka and Indonesia — on the one 
hand - - gained independence, and 
China, Korea and Vietnam - on the 
other — carried out earth-shaking 
.socialist revolutions. These two groups 
of ex-colonial countries subsequently 
pursued two diametrically opposed 
political paths. The results arc obvi¬ 
ous for Babu: . the Asian socialist 

countries have been able to build very 
viable, independent and self-sustaining 
national economics in the shortest 
span of lime ever recorded. In non- 
socialist Asia, however, the storv is 
vastly different. Hcic the situainin 
has in every case been going from 
had to worst.'. Fainiiif, riots, repression, 
industrial unrest, constant financial 
tii.scs, iiolitical instability — all these 
arc common features, and no one 
seems to knov' where these countries 
are heading to. It is a depressing 
story,” 

FoiiowiNG Asu's Extewence 

It is of little consequence here 
whether Babu’s summary of Asia’s 
experience is fair or not. The point 
he is maxing is that Attica is pre¬ 
cisely following the dark side of 
Asia’s experience. All the policies 
that have been pursued in the two 
decades of independence have been 
those which We been tried by 
"non-socialist” Asia — with si.milar 
results, Far from reducing misciy. 
Africa has just intensified this misery, 
for tlM road pursued is "a road to 


political and economic bondage”. 

It is just as well that Africans ate 
once again searching their hearts as to 
the way things are going at home. In 
the early 1960s there was a great deal 
of debating as to the social and politi¬ 
cal path Africa was following. The 
nationalist movement, which in Africa 
took a dramatic surge forward follow¬ 
ing the end of the second world war, 
had awakened great aspirations among 
the African people. In nearly every 
African country the political organisa¬ 
tions that emerged to seek for inde¬ 
pendence literally promised the masses 
heaven on earth once independence 
uoiilcl 1)0 attained, m the words ot 
Ghana's Nkrumah: “Seek yee first the 
political kingdom and everything else 
shall be added unto thee”. 

It was therefore a sharp anti-climax 
when, with independence, misery and 
(ippicsjion in Africa not only lailed 
to abate but in many parts even ac¬ 
centuated. At that stage, the very 
question of independence began to be 
rc-examined; the concept of ‘neo¬ 
colonialism’ was born and quickly 
gained currency throughout the con¬ 
tinent. Books that then played a key 
part ill awakening political conscious- 
mss .iinong the intelligentsia (“False 
Start in Africa” by Rene Dumont, 
“The Wretched of the Earth” by 
Trantx Fanon, “Neo-Colonialism” by 
Kwaini; Nkruniah, "Wliich Way Africa”' 
by Basil Davidson, etc, etc) all were 
asking the same question: Whither 
Africa? 

It is a sad that nothing of signi¬ 
ficance materialised out of this heart- 
searching. Intellectuals lapsed back 
into apathy and despondency — that 
is, where they did not jump on the 
bandwagon of the political who were 
quickly enriching themselves. True, 
there was some kind of divide; some 
African leaders attempted their hand 
at ideological innovation and gave 
birth to a plethora of ‘new’ political 
systems; ‘African Socialism’. ‘Pragma¬ 
tic SocialbnT, ‘Destouiian Socialism’, 
’Ujamaa’, ‘Hwiianism’, etc, etc; others 
just quietly followed the political and 
economic tenets prescribed bv Wash¬ 
ington, Paris and London — with 
the usual tinge of anti-communist 
outbursts. This divide lot some time 


gave rise to some food for thought 
among African intellectuals; which is 
the correct or shorter road, they 
asked. Yet all this did not last long. 
By the mid-seventies conditions all- 
over Africa were more or less similar. 
For one, the ‘new’ ideologies had 
faded out of fashion as each African 
regime found it could not but succumb 
to the orders of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. The 
mass of the ncople, also, had long 
learned that all those ideologies were 
just so many illusory slogans. Further¬ 
more, most African countries had by 
this time fallen to military dictator¬ 
ships, and — as is well-known •- 
soldiers are rarely good at making 
philosophical nuances. 

Cakt Before Horse 

Babu makes a prolonged critique of 
Africa’s foreign policy — particularly 
as relates to Western aid and pursuit 
ot policies designed by the IMF and 
Western advisors generally. It is 
these policies that lie at the heart of 
.tfiica’s misery, he argues. And it is 
here that we find problems with his 
line of argument. By arguing that in 
the case of Africa "to understand our 
internal policies we must first investi¬ 
gate our foreign relations”, Babu is 
actually putting the cart before the 
horse. Africa's economic and political 
reliance on the West is a consequence 
of the internal class structure and the 
social basis of political power. African 
regimes today represent veritable ex¬ 
ploiting classes which, precisely 
because of the neo-colonial nature of 
the economies, are in subordinate 
collusion with multinational capital. 
And the decades of independence have 
throughout intensified and . widened 
the social differentiation which com¬ 
menced during the colonial period. 
This differentiation has in turn called 
for accentuated political repression ol 
the awakening masses. While there¬ 
fore economic factors in Africa neces¬ 
sitate IMF prescriptions, political 
considerations necessitate greater 
alliance with Western governments 
which can sustain the oppressive re¬ 
gimes in the continent. 

Babu’s contention regarding foreign 
policy is in fact based on a serious 
ideological problem, ic, his bltndne.ss 
of classes tind class struggles in 
Africa. It is indeed a strange kind of 
Marxist analysis that we find in this 
book for there is no attempt to analyse 
classes. The political processes that 
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arc (liscuswd definilcly must be based 
on certain social relations; and with¬ 
out an analysis of these relations it 
is impossible to appreciate correctly 
the political processes. The tendency 
which sees Africa as beina essentially 
peasant society and hence devoid of 
internal class struggles is very pre¬ 
dominant among African radicals, and 
of course has served very well the 
ruling classes. What the tendency 
secs are merely a few rich individuals, 
but no exploiting classes ‘as yet’. In 
Babu’s words: “There are, for instance, 
some wealthy individuals from among 
the ruling stratum whose wealth is 
due to their position in the power 
structure, but they do not yet consti¬ 
tute a separate class from their peasant 
base, they arc .still a stratum”. 

This IS absurd, to say the least. The 
process of differentiation eominenccd 
way back during the colonial period. 
The colonising powers, for one, did 
all they could to stimulate this process 
with a view to creating social groups 
with vested interests in the capitalist 
system. The extent to which this 
succeeded of course differed from 
country to country. Following inde¬ 
pendence, measures to institute im¬ 
port substitution industries were 
rapidly taken almost everywhere, and 
the idea of ‘localisin;', ‘Africanising’. 
or ‘nationalising’ trade gained cur¬ 
rency everywhere in the continent. 
The ultimate result of all this is the 
creation of a dependent bourgeois 
class, the feahircs of which differ 
from country to country in accord¬ 
ance with the specific structures of 
the economy. This development has 
of course been accompanied by the 
growth of the working class. In rural 
areas, the peasantry has suffered 
absolute impoverishment due to in¬ 
creased exploitation by foreign capital 
and internal middlemen, increased 
political repression, and deterioration 
of social services — or has gone 
through the same processes of differen¬ 
tiation with the creation of a landless 
class through dispossession. 

Is Ahuca Cussless'i’ 

To fail to see these processes and 
cKag to the argument that Africa is 
classless amounts to opportunism. Pre¬ 
sumably, those who cannot see exploit¬ 
ing classes in Africa are looking for 
capitalist classes as they exist in 
Western Europe and North America 
today. In the context of contemporary 
capitalism in the world, it is obvious 
tUt such classes cannot emerge in 
Africa, Ytt in the uneven and con¬ 


tradictory development of capitalism 
in the world, there necessarily emerge 
bourgeois classes which in relation to 
th^ metropolitan bourgeoisie are small 
and dependent; nonetheless these are 
bourgeois and not petty-bourgeois, for 
a small capitalist and a petty-bourgeois 
are far from being the same thing. 
The correct contention that the basic 
contradiction today remains that bet¬ 
ween the mass of the African people 
and imperialism cannot blind us to the 
fact that imperialism in Africa has a 
social base in the form of internal 
exploitative classes and the states they 
control. Babu docs not attempt such 
an analysis of classes and class strug¬ 
gle for it leads to difficult political 
conclmion.s; in fact he even finds it 
difficult to use the word “capitaliim" 
with reference to Africa; along with 
India, Pakistan, etc Africa is referred 
to as “non-socialist". 

While therefore Babu’s thesis is to 
argue the case for socialism in Africa, 
we find his argument weak insofar 
as his socialism emerges to be a 
‘choice’ or ‘option’ to be .idopted at 
will. On the contrary, we view social¬ 
ism as the inevitable outcome of the 
ongoing class struggles in Africa which 
is part of the world capitalist system. 
He is at pains to convince all and 
sundry that socialism is the only 
option for Africa, but his logic is 
precisely that of those who have 
argued against it. Many circles within 


that socialism U ’alien’ to Africa, and 
Babu Mks them; “To be alien to any 
society, socialism must have a ’home’ 
of its own in the first place — and 
what is the home of .spcialism? Is it 
Russia or China? Or Korea? Or 
Vietnam, or Cuba, or Albania? Is it 
Germany or the British Museum? The 
question is obviously nonsensical and 
does not warrant any serious consider¬ 
ation.’’ 

Yet he himself find capitalism ‘alien’ 
to Africa; “The apitalist mode of 
production as manifested in Alrica is 
European or American nr Japanese, 
capitalism extended to Africa; it is 
not African capitalism, even if its 
supervisors (!) are African". We can 
easily anticipate that African obscur¬ 
antists will eagerly retort that social¬ 
ism in Africa would be a Russian or 
Chinese socialism “extended to Africa 
even if its supervisors are African". 
Such a conception of socio-economic 
systems is not Marxist but petty- 
bourgeois. 

In any case, the argument for social- 
ijni is largely puipasclf.s.s. The workers 
and other toilers in Africa do not need 
to be convinced of socialism. It is 
obvious that Babu is talking to the 
ruling circles — the very groups that 
have everything to lose from social¬ 
ism. We wonder whether they will 
really listen to him. It is indeed a 
paradox that while the book is "de¬ 
dicated to the workers and youth of 


the ruling class In Africa have argued Africa" — groups which, incidentally, 
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are discussed only in passing in the 
book — the author everywhere identi¬ 
fies himself the policy-makers in 
Africa. He talks of “we African 
states”, and often uses the word “we" 
when he means African governments. 
Maybe this is understandable for Babu 
spent many years as a cabinet minister 
in the Tanzanian government, but still 
it is rather strange not only because 
he is a Marxist but also because - 
as he says in the preface - - the bulk 
of the book was written in a Tanza¬ 
nian orison. In the early seventies 
he was dropped from the cabinet and 
subsequently ''detained without trial 
for a long time. 

WmTHKIl Afmc'a? 

We must note that this tendency 
of kowotowing to the bourgeoisie 
urging them to adopt ‘progressive’ 
policies is very prevalent among 
Marxists, particularly in English 
speaking Africa. Rather than looking 
at the people, they often look at the 
governments to ‘build’ socialism. In 
some cases this has manifested itself 
in the most disgusting foim of syco¬ 
phancy. In this hook, also, Babu makes 
sure he provides a rationalisation of 
this tendenev; “The Marxists could 
not appeal to the people to demand 
such a change of political atmosphere 
without exposing themselves to accus¬ 
ations of subversion, and thus destroy¬ 


ing the little opportunities they did 
occasionally enjoy to put forward 
some concrete and progressive mea¬ 
sures which kept their countries from 
sliding into total economic and politi¬ 
cal opportunism". 

This is sheer opportunism. Marxists 
Cannot save the African governments 
from sliding into deeper reaction by 
graciously tickling them ■ - and in 
any case that should not be the duty 
ol Miirxists. Tlic duty of Mareisls 
is to niake revolution rather than 
save moribund regimes. To be 
sure, Babu does consider the 
proletariat — albeit hurriedly and 
briefly — and urges the cre,rtion ol 
ii.-olet.irian organisation. But it is clear 
that in his conception such organisa¬ 
tions should be instruments not of 
revolution but of reform: “The 
workers must organise this (i e, the 
proletarian organisation), pushing the 
petty-bourgeois leaders of Africa to 
more progressive, socialist economic 
policies”. In Africa, apparently, .social¬ 
ism is a function of the petty- 
bourgeoisie pushed by the v/orkers. 

After saving all this, however, we 
insist the book is most welcome in 
Africa. The question “Whither 
Africa?" is most urgent and pressing, 
and now must be our permanent pre¬ 
occupation. One hopes that the book 
is going to stimulate further analysis 
of the question. 


Pinance Commissions. According to 
the author, “the suggested methodo¬ 
logy is intended to minimise vertical 
as well as horizontal federal fiscal 
imbalances and to enable the Finance 
Commission to functi.in smoothly side 
by side with the Planning Commis¬ 
sion" (p 143). A major objective ol 
the suggested methodology, the au¬ 
thor states, is, tberefove, to make 
the Finance Commission complement 
the work of the Planning Conunission 
in the task of promoting national 
welfare. 

As far as the question of vertical 
imbalance is concerned, the author has 
rightly argued that the Finance Com¬ 
mission should subject Central finan¬ 
ces also to the same degree of scrutiny 
as is done in respect of state finances. 
Only then can the Commission play 
the role assigned to it by thi- Con¬ 
stitution. At the same time, however, 
the point .should not be missed that 
the Indian federation is one with a 
dominant disposition towards fiscal 
centralisation. If one analyses total 
governmental revenues and expendi¬ 
tures in India, without making ;uiy 
adjustments for O-ntre-state transfer 
of resources, it is seen that while the 
Centre has command over 75 per cent 
of the aggregate budgetary re.sources, 
in terms of total expenditures the 
share of the Centre and the states is 
just about equal, ic, 50:50, There 
IS thus a built-in imbalance between 
the revenues and expenditures of the 
Centre and the states, the Centre be¬ 
ing in a highly advantageous position 
under the exisliti;! s’onstitutionai dis¬ 
pensation. 

The question legarding minimising 
horizontal imbalances has been dis¬ 
cussed at length in various sections of 
the book. While considering this 
question, the relatise roles of the 
Planning Commission and the Finance 
Commission have to be distinctly un¬ 
derstood. Let us go into some of the 
deti ils of this issue. 

The Planning Commission is mainly 
concerned with developmental and 
investment functions and, as such, it 
has necessarily to take into account 
considerations of socio-economic back- 
wai'clnoss of regioas/states, while allo¬ 
cating both developmental outlays 
and' financial resources by way of 
Plan assistance. In other words, hori¬ 
zontal equity insofar as development 
is concerned should be one of the 
major pre-occupations of the Planning 
Ccmmis.sion, If this is so, it is a moot 
question whether the Finance Com¬ 
mission should also concern itself 
with tlic same, problem. What the 


Equity, Development and Federal Finance 

K V Nambiar 

A Critique of the Fidance Comoiission by G Thimmai.3h; Institute for 
Social and Economic Change, Bangalore; Wheeler Publishing Co, 
1981; pp X -b 202. Rs 40. 


WHILE problems of public finance are 
common to all governments, whether 
unitary or federal, a problem which is 
unique in a federal system is the , one 
of ensuring balance between resources 
and functions of different govern¬ 
mental layers constituting the federa¬ 
tion. In an ideal federation there 
should be no inter-governmental fiscal 
or financial problems since it presup¬ 
poses perfect equation of resources 
and functions at all levels. But in 
practice it has been found difficult to 
achieve such a balance. This has 
necc.ssitatcd various inter-governinen- 
lal fiscal devices in all federations, 
such as tax sharing, grant-in-aid, inter¬ 
state loans, etc, all of which have 
been aimed at bringing about a dyna¬ 
mic fiscal balance in respect of the 
units in a federation. In I'ndia, a new 


dimension is added to the problem of 
federal finance by national economic 
planning and the special role as.signed 
to the public sector. Thimmaiah’s 
work has taken due cognisance ol 
these various factors and he has at¬ 
tempted a fairly elaborate analysis of 
the different aspects of the Indian 
fiscal problem, including the relative 
roles of the statutory Finance Com¬ 
mission and the non-statutory Plann¬ 
ing Commission. 

While many of the issues raised by 
Thimmaiah have been dealt with pre¬ 
viously by scores of writers on the 
subject, Thimmaiah's thematic objec¬ 
tive, as stated by .him, i.s to go into 
a critical examination of the metho¬ 
dology followed by past Finance 
Commissions and to present a new 
methodological perspective for future 
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Table 
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States 
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Ratio 

1961 

(Per cent) 

Devolution 
ratio by 

V Finance 
Commission 
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1971 

(Per cent) 

Devolution 
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(Per cent) 

Assam 

2.55 

2.39 

2.76 

2.61 

Bihar 

10.68 

11.05 

10.40 

10.40 

)ammu and Kashmir 

0.82 

0,90 

0.85 

0,83 

Kerala 

3.89 

3.98 

3.94 

3.82 

Madya Pradesh 

7,44 

7.45 

7.69 

7,66 

Orissa 

4.04 

3.97 

4.05 

3.84 

Rajasthan 

4.64 

4.64 

4.76 

. 4.70 

Uttar Pradesh 

16.96 

16.77 

16.31 

16.21 


Source: Reports of the Fifth and Sixth Finance Commissions. 


Finance Commission has to mainly 
concern itself with is the question of 
horizontal equity insofar as it per¬ 
tains to the standards of maintenance 
of the assets cr(at<d by Plan activities 
in different states as well as other 
connected questions relating to tho 
general level of efficiency in regard to 
matters of administration, which will 
include, inter alia, all activities such 
as general administration, judiciary, 
police, maintenance needs of public 
works undertaken as part of Plan 
activities, and so on. This should con¬ 
stitute the main area of enquiry by 
the Finance Commission as far as 
issues of horizontal fiscal equity bet¬ 
ween states are concerned. 

In actual practice, however, this 
kind of clear-cut distinction in the 
approaches of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the Finance Commission has 
not existed. The picture has, there- 
lore, remained somewhat blurred. 
While determining inter-state alloca¬ 
tion of resources, both the Commis¬ 
sions have been adopting criteria of 
socio-economic backwardness. While, 
as already stated, the Planning Com¬ 
mission has necessarily to take into 
account such criteria, the Finance 
Commission has also been adopting 
criteria such as disparity in the levels 
of development reached in different 
states, percentage of scheduled caste/ 
tribe population, per capita gross value 
of industrial output, percentage of 
workers to the total population, per¬ 
centage of rural population, number 
of factory workers per lakh of popu¬ 
lation, net irrigated area per cultiva¬ 
tor, etc, for purposes of tax-sharing 
between the different states. Some of 
the Commissions have even used 
factors such as the levels of poverty 
and per capita income in formulating 
principles of devolution to the states. 
Whether such considerations ate at 
all relevant to the woriting of the 
Finance Commission is a question to 


which Thimmaiah does not give a 
categorical answer. 

It is also a little ironical to note 
that while the avowed intention of 
using criteria of backwardness for 
devolution of resources is to see that 
the relatively backward states are 
benefited more than the advanced 
states, in effect, the devolution of tax 
Te.sources to backward states as re¬ 
commended by some of the Commis¬ 
sions has turned out to be less favour- 
ble than even the simple population 
ratio, as the accompanying table would 
indicate. 

It will be noted that the recom¬ 
mendations of the 5th and 6th Finance 
Commissions, for example, have turn¬ 
ed out to be unfavourable to back¬ 
ward states like Assam, MP, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and UP in comparison with 
the population ratios. Some studies 
have also shown that the resource 
transfers recommended by the Finance 
Commissions have favoured the middle 
income states more than the back¬ 
ward states [see K K George and 1 S 
Gulati, ‘Tnter-Sectoral Redistribution 
through Budgetary Transfers", EPW, 
March 18, 1978, pp 523-532). The 
conclusion, therefore, follows that 
even though criteria of backwardness 
have been used by the Finance Com¬ 
missions for the benefit of backward 
shites, in actual practice, they have 
not fulfilled their purpose. 

On the question of the levels of 
maintenance' expenditure on social and 
public services and the need to ensure 
equity in the levels of such e.\pendi- 
lurcs Thimmaiah has suggested that the 
Finance Commission may formulate 
some norms based on tho average 
level of certain essential public and 
social services in the richest states. 
There i.s a basic fallacy in thus approach 
since it assumes that in the richest 
.states the levels of these services are 
invariaWy better as compared with the 
poorer states. This need not neces¬ 


sarily be true. As a matter of fact, 
there is no such correlation as the 
data on states in India would show. 
Tor instance, the per capita expendi¬ 
ture Of education in advailced states 
like Maharashtra and Punjab is much 
lower than the level of expenditure in 
a state like Kerala which is relatively 
a backward .state. Similarly, on 
medical and public health, the per- 
capita expenditure in richer states like 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
is lower than the levels pres'ailing in 
poorer states like Rajasthan and 
Kerala. Such situations have arisen 
mainly as a result of the different 
emphasis and priorities given by the 
different states in developing their 
social service sector within their over¬ 
all development strategies. 

Thimmaiah could have dealt with 
some of these issues with more of 
analytical rigour and clarity. In India, 
where the Planning Commission is 
expected to look into the developmental 
requirements of the states, it would 
only be appropriate that the Finance 
Commission confines itself to the non¬ 
development requirements of the 
states, including the committed expen¬ 
ditures arising out of Plan implemen¬ 
tation. As far as the resources side is 
concerned, the Finance Commission 
cannot escape the responsibility of 
undertaking a scientific evaluation of 
the fiscal performance and capabilities 
of the different states under existing 
legislation, with a view to making a 
reasonable and realistic assessment of 
the realisable revenue in different 
states. It is in regard to these ipatters 
that the Finance Commission could 
attempt evolving meaningful norms. 
The assumptions of the Finance Com¬ 
mission in regard to such norms should 
also be specifically mentioned in the 
report so as to enable further follow-up 
action, As it is, even though some of 
the Commissions have been mentioning 
in their reports their assumptions on 
the basis of which they have decided 
the award for a state, the tendency 
generally has been to take note only 
of the quantum of the final award. 
Very little follow-up action has betm 
taking place in the states in regard to 
the fulfilment of the norms laid down 
by the Commissions both in respect of 
■ revenue resources as well as revenue 
expenditures. In fact many of the 
government departments in the states 
are generally not even aware of the 
norms recommended by the Finance 
Commission in respect of the activities 
handled by them. 

It is to be emphasised in this context 
that when a Finance Commission 
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ilcddes its award to the states, if is 
based on certain calculations of reve¬ 
nues and expenditures, For instance, 
if the Commissioii stipulates that the 
growth in the sales tax revenue of a 
particular state could have been 10 per 
cent as against 7-8 per cent in the 
past, it becomes incumbent on the 
part of the concerned state to examine 
the question in depth and put in the 
required effort to see that the growth 
as recommended by the Commission is 
achieved. Similarly, if the Commis¬ 
sion has stipulated that returns from 
investments in states undertakings, 
either by way oi equity or interest 
should have been at higher rates than 
the prevailing onCs, the states should 
make an effort to move in that direc¬ 
tion. Similarly, on the expenditure 
side, if the Commission h.as recom¬ 
mended a particular unit rate of main¬ 
tenance expenditure either in respect 
of puWic health dispensaries, schools 
or roads, the first charge on the reve¬ 
nues of the states should be the 
amounts so required. The Finance 
Commission's award would have mean¬ 
ing and relevance only if such 
qualitative observations of the Com¬ 
mission are taken heed of by the 
states. In the absence of such follow¬ 
up in the past, many of the suggestions 
and observations of the Finance Com¬ 
mission have remained largely acade¬ 
mic, without any operatbnal signi¬ 
ficance. This situation would need 
rectification. These aspects of the 
methodology of the Finance Commis¬ 
sion would merit more serious atten¬ 
tion in future inasmuch as they arc 
aimed at .strengthening the ovcrali 
fiscal framework of the states. 

Another major point about the 
methodology of the Finance Commis¬ 
sion is regarding the linkage between 
the principles of devolution that the 
Commissions have been adopting on 
the one hand, and the actual liscal 
requirements of the states as assessed 
by the Commissions on the other. 
This aspect finds a general mention in 
the book (p 150) though the author 
has not thrown up any specific formula 
to rectify the existing ambiguity. The 
justification that has been given by 
the past Commissions in recommend¬ 
ing the transler of larger resources to 
states has been the growing financial 
requiremoits of the states. If this is 
true at the overall level, then it has 
to be ensured that the same logic 
•should apply to the requirements of 
individual states as well. Since the 
Finance Commission undertakes its 
own scientific assessment of the fiscal 
requirements of different states, and 


such requirements arc quamiilcd for 
each individual state, it is tho duty of 
the Commission to see that such 
requirements are, to the extent pos¬ 
sible, met by devolution of taxes. This 
would imply that in formulating tax 
devolution criteria, the fiscal require¬ 
ments of states as assessed by the Com¬ 
mission should be directly taken into 
account as the major factor. Such an 
approach would also enable the Finance 
Commission to strike an equation 
between the aggregate resource trans¬ 
fers recommended by it and the over¬ 
all requirements of states, leaving in 
the process neither any sizeable sur¬ 
pluses nor yawning deficits in respect 
of any individual state. Such a 
methodology would also leave larger 
amounts under the dispensation of the 
Planning Commission for giving more 
development assistance to states on the 
basis of such criteria as that Commis¬ 
sion might choose in the interests of 
horizontal development equity among 
the states. If this methodological 
change is to be brought about, the 
future Finance Commissions would have 
to discard the present formula-based 
approach in respect of tax devolutions, 
an approach which ’is totally divorced 
from the assessed fiscal requirements 
of different states. This would be a 
major departure from the present 
‘consistency-cum-incremental’ approach 


o( the Finance Commissions. One 
would have expected a more lively 
discttssion of issues of this kind from 
Thimmaiah. 

Some of the long notations - and 
equations in the book spread over 
pages could perhaps have been avoided 
and instead simple statements ex¬ 
plaining the author’s ideas would have 
been more appropriate in a work of 
this nature. These, however, do not 
detract the usefulness of the publica- 
tirm a.s a scholarly compendium detail¬ 
ing the approaches and procedures 
adopted by the past seven Finance 
Commissions in India. 
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Law of the Sea: Winners Are Losers 

B S Oiimni 

This synoptic view of tlw Connention on the Low of the Sco, adopted on 'April 30, 1982, does 
not ehtim to do full justice to the complex'ilies of the issues subsumed under the Convention. It 
merely purjwrts to : 

(a) Identify the concessions made by the de-elop'ing countries. These conces.sions, it is argued, 
assumed a double form: on the one hand, the most significant changes .sought by the developed 
countries were accepted; on the other hand, no con -erted attempt was made by the developing coun¬ 
tries to pii.sh through amendments which sought to rectify the inerpiilies uhich characterised the Draft 
Convention. 

(b) Explore the jiossibility of the United 8tat;s, uhich was one of the four couiUries that voted 
against the Convention at the UN Conference, ratifying the treaty by examining briefly its rationale 


for voting against the treaty. 

(c) QuesUon further the t 
tion. 

ON April 30, 1982, after 93 weeks of 
meetings since 1973, the Third United 
Nations Conference on Law of the 
Sea adopted the Convention on the 
Law of the Sea by a recorded vote of 
130 in favour to 4 against, with 17 
abstentions. The ifnitcd States along 
ivith Lsrai'l, Tiirkey and Venezuela 
voted against the treaty. The following 
states abstained : Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, German 
Democratic Republic, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Hungary, Italy, Luxem¬ 
burg, Mongolia, the Netherlands,' 
Poland, Spain, Thailand, the Ukraine, 
the USSR and the United Kingdom. 
The vote on the Convention, which 
hitherto operated through consensus, 
was requested by the United States.’ 

The Conference adopted the Con¬ 
vention as a package that also in¬ 
cluded four significant resolutions. 
They were; 

(al Resolution I, establishing a Pre¬ 
paratory Commission for the 
International Sea-bed Authority 
and the International Tribunal 
for the law of the Sea." 

(b) Resolution II, governing prepa¬ 
ratory investment in pioneer 
activities by states and private 
consortia relating to polymetallic 
nodules.” 

fc) Resolution III, on the rights 
and interests of territories which 
have not attained independence 
or self-government.’ 

(d) Resolution IV, on the right of 
recognised national liberation 
movements to sign the Con¬ 
ference’s Final Act.” 

The Conference also adopted, separa¬ 
tely a resolutibn sponsored by Peru 


esis that developing countries hav 

or behalf of the Croup of 77, recom¬ 
mending assistance to the developing 
countiies in the preparation and im¬ 
plementation of their marine sciences, 
technology and ocean service develop¬ 
ment piogrammes.'' The text of the 
Convention and the lour Draft reso¬ 
lutions to be assQci.ited with it will 
not assume theit final foim until the 
Drafting Committee comp'etes work 
on them this August. The Conference 
will then meet in New York from 
September 22 to 24 to act oft the re¬ 
commendations of the Drafting Com¬ 
mittee, It will probably reconvene in 
CaracMS tor the last time in December 
to adopt the final act. The Convtn- 
tion will become law twelve months 
after 60 states ratify or .iccede to it. 
In the interim period a Preparatory 
Commission is to be established for 
carrying out neccs^ar.v fniietions. The 
Commission will begin meeting bet¬ 
ween 60 and 90 d...\.t after 30 states 
signed or acceded to the Convention. 
It would remain in existence until the 
end of the first .session of the Assem¬ 
bly ol the lnternation.ll Sea-bed Au¬ 
thority. 

The Coiucnlion (consisting of 320 
articcs and 9 annexes) provides for 
virtually all uses of the Oceans. The 
most notable features, .is summarised 
in a UN document,’ are: (a) coastal 
states po.ssess sovereignty over their 
tcrrilorial sea of upto 12 miles in 
breadth, but foreign vesse's are per¬ 
mitted "innocent passage’’ through 
these waters for purposes ol peaceful 
navigat.'on; (b) ship.s and aircraft of 
all countries would be allowed “tran¬ 
sit passage" through sMils axeil (ur 
wternatiunal navigaiion, as long as 


e much to gain from the Conven- 

ihey proceeded without delay and 
without threatening the bordering 
states. Strait states would be able to 
legukiriM' navigation and other 

aspects of passage, (c) Archipelagic 
slaU-s, made up of a group or groups 
of closely related islands and inter¬ 
connecting waters, would have sove- 
leignly otcr a sea area enclosed by 
‘iraight lines drawn between the 

outermost points of the islands. They 
would have soiereignty over these 
archipelagic waters, while the 

ships of all other states would 
enjoy the right of passage 
through sea lanes designated by the 
aichipelagic states, (d) Coast'll states 
wou'd have .sovereign rights in a 200- 
mile eschtsirc ecomimic zone with 
respect to natural resources and cer¬ 
tain economic activities, and would 
also have certatn types of jurisdiction 
o\ci .scientific re.scaich and environ¬ 
mental pH'servaiion. All other states 
wou'd have freedom of navigation and 
overflight in the zone, as well as free¬ 
dom to lay submarine cables and pipe¬ 
lines. Land-locked st.ites and "states 
with special geographical characteris¬ 
tics" would have the right to partici¬ 
pate in exploiting part of the zone's 
fisheries when the coast.il state could 
not harvest them all itself. Delimit- 
.stion ol overlapping economic zones 
wou'd be "{’fleeted by agreement on, 
the bash of international law... in 
order to achieve an equitable solu¬ 
tion". Highly migratory species of 
fish aiid marine mammals would be 
ucc'irded special protection, (e) Coastal 
Slates would have Sovereign rights over 
the mwineiilal shell (the national area 
of the sea-bnl) lor the purpose ol e\- 
ploriiig and exploiting it without af- 
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fecting the legal status of the water 
or air space above. The shelf would 
extend at least to 200 miles from 
shore, and out to 350 miles or even 
beyond under specified circumstances. 
Coastal stales would share with the 
international community part of the 
revenue they derive from exploiting 
oil and other resources fiom any p.irt 
ol their shelf Ix'yond 200 miles. De¬ 
limitation of o'etlappiiig shelves would 
be on the same basis as for the c\- 
clusivc economic zone. A Commission 
on the limits ol the continental shelf 
would make recommendations to 
.states on the shell’s ouft boundaries. 
(0 All Stales would enjoy the tr.idi- 
lional freedoms of navigation, over¬ 
flight, scientific research and fishing on 
the /lig/i stus. They would be obliged 
to adopt, or co-operate with other 
slates in adopting, measures to manage 
and conserve living resources, (g) The 
territorial sea, exclusive economic zone 
and continental shelf of inlands wou'd 
be determined in accordance with 
rules .ipplicablc to land territory, but 
roeks which could not siist.lin human 
habitation or economic life v/ould have 
no economic zone or continental 
shelf, (h) States bordering ciicloicd 
or scim-ciicliisi'd si as would be ex¬ 
pected to cooperate on management of 
living resources and on environmental 
and research policies and activities, 
(i) Laml-torked states would have the 
right of access to and Irom the .sea, 
and would en)uy freedom of transit 
through the ti rritory ol transit stales 
by all means of transport, (j) A 'paral¬ 
lel system’ would be established for 
exploring and exploiting Ihe interna- 
tional sca-bed aiea. All activities in 
the area would be tinder the control 
of an International Sca-bed Autho- 
lily, which would be authoiiscd to 
cniiJucl iLs own ininiiig opeialitins 
through ils Enterprise. At the same 
lime, the Authority would contract 
with private and state ventures to 
give them mining rights in the area, 
so that they could operate in parallel 
with the Authority. The resources of 
the area would be managed as a 
"common heritage of mankind”. The 
first generation of sca-bed prospectors,' 
dubbed ‘’pioneer operators”, would 
have guarantees of production once 
mining was authoiised, (k) States 
would be bound to n.se “the best 
practical means at their disposal'' to 
prevent and control marine pollution 
from any .source, The text defines 
which categories of states (coastal 
states, port stali-s and flag states) 
would be responsible for preventing 
pollution and punishing pollutors, par¬ 
ticularly when pollution originated on 
board vessels, and what kinds ol en¬ 


forcement actions wefe allowable, 
States would be liable for damage 
cau.sed by violation of their intenia- 
tional obligations to combat marine 
pollution. They would be bound to 
cooperate g'obally and regionally in 
foimulaliiig rules and standards of en¬ 
vironmental protection, and would 
commit themselves to promote techni¬ 
cal assistance to developing countries 
111 this area. (I) All marine scientific 
research in the e.\c'lu.sive economic 
zone .md on the continental shelf 
would be subject to the consent of the 
coastal stale, but those states would be 
obliged to grant consent to foreign 
stales where the research was to be 
conducted for peaceful purposes and 
fulfil'ed other criteria laid down lit 
the Coirvemion. A coastal state would 
deny permission lor such research or 
insist on its cessation, but only under 
circumstances defined in the Conven¬ 
tion; in the event of dispute, the 
researching state could requite the 
coastal state to submit to international 
conciliation on the ground that it was 
not acting in a manner compatible 
with the Convention, (m) States 
would be bound lo promote the 
uecelopment and transfer of marine 
technology "on fair and reasonable 
teims and conditions”. This would be 
done with proper regard for all legi¬ 
timate interests, including the rights 
and duties of holders, suppliers and 
recopients of technology, (ii) States 
would be obliged to sett'e by peacelul 
means their disputes over the interpret¬ 
ation or application of the Convention, 
When they could nut agree on the 
means of scltk'iiient, they would have 
to submit most types of disputes to 
a compulsory procedure entailing 
decisions besiding on a'l parties. They 
v.'ould have tout options: .m Intern¬ 
ational tribunal for the Law of the 
Se;i, lo be established under the Con- 
veiuion; the existing International 
Court of Justice, arbitration and special 
arbitration procedures. Certain types ot 
disputes would have to be submitted 
to conciliation, a procedure whose 
outcome is not binding on iho parties. 

’Ihis synoptic view does little justice 
to the complevitics of the issues sub¬ 
sumed under the Convention. It is 
not feasbile, however, in a , note which 
seeks lo report the coucludng session 
(March 8 to April 30) to try and 
unravel the intricacies of the sizeable 
text and the accompanying resolutions 
which have been adopted. Earlier, .in 
the pages of this journal, it has been 
argued that the Draft Convention of 
the law ol the Sea, the text to which 
further changes were introduced, 
safeguarded the critical interest,s of 
imperialism, that is, security and 


mining ^ it not. only ftdlitated the 
praclice of gunboat diplomacy but 
also the appropriation of the sea-bed 
minerals by consortia of the industri¬ 
alised countries.* In the context of 
the unprecedented act of the Reagan 
administration in .ordering a unilateral 
review of the Draft Convention it 
was submitted that the developing 
countries instead of incessantly thre¬ 
atening lo proceed with the Con¬ 
vention, with or without the United 
States, should assure themselves that 
what they were so ardently defending 
was not a dubious cause.* instead, in 
the ‘final’ session the developing coun¬ 
tries proceeded to make, as President 
Koh confessed, ”a series ol unilateral 
concessions”.'* Tlie st.ited rationale 
of making these concessions was to 
secure a consensus over the convention, 
an e,vpectation of good faith which 
the United States flouted without 
compunction. This note, in the process 
oi reporting, purports to: (a) Identify 
the concessions made b> the develop- 
ihg ciiiintiies. The concessions, it Ls 
argued, assumed a ‘double’ form: on 
the one hand, the the most significant 
changes sought by the developed 
countries were accepted, while on the 
other hand no cimccrtcd attaupt was 
made lo push through amendments- 
which sought to re-nify the inequities 
which characterised the Draft Con¬ 
vention. (Ii) Explore the possibility ol 
the United States radfying the treaty 
by examining briefly its rationale for 
voting against the treaty, (c) Question 
further the thesis that developing 
coiniiries have much to gain from the 
Convention. 

I’lU.XI-.I.Il iNVtSIlW.S 

A maii'i- innovation of the session 
was ,T scheme lor protecting pioncei 
investments in the deep sea-bed. Such 
a proposal had not been mooted 
earlier at the Conference, though a 
proposal on this subject was made by 
the United States in early 1981 at 
the time when the Reagan admini- 
siation ordered a comprehensive re¬ 
view of the treaty. This scheme will 
enable states and private investors to 
qualify for registration by the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission as pioneer in¬ 
vestors. This will cmtitle them to ex¬ 
plore — but not comraercially ex- 
po'it — a selected area of the sea-bed 
until the Convention comes into effect. 
It ensures the consortia that, have 
made investments in mineral prospect¬ 
ing .and tlie development of techno¬ 
logy access to mining the sea*bed 
when it becomes commercially feasi¬ 
ble. ill effect the pioneer investor 
provisions grant, at. the d^egate from 



Sitrra Leone' pointed out, recognition 
to the unilateral legislations passed 
by the United States and others and 
which the Conference had declared 
illegal." In his report to the Con¬ 
ference, the Chairman of the First 
Committee (sea-bed matters) admitted 
that the additional protection and 
guarantees sought in the Convention 
by the industrialised countries was 
‘substantially’ met by the provisions 
relating tO' piemeer investments. Fur¬ 
ther, he noted that “there can be no 
better assurances for your companies 
or national enterprises” than in the 
context of the arrangement contained 
in the Draft Convention reinforced by 
the proposals relating to pioneeer in¬ 
vestors, whereas “special arrange¬ 
ments”, i e, unilateral legislations, 
are “commercially plagued with 
risks’’.'^ 

The definition of pioneer invistors 
is confined to eight, plus an un¬ 
specified number of developing coun¬ 
tries who could qualify for pioneer 
status. The eight comprise two groups 
of four each. The first consists of 
France. Japan, India and the USSR, 
including their state enterprises and 
corporations. The second group of four 
consists of entities made up of the 
(ollowing Belgium, Canada, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, 

Netherlands, United Kingdom and the 
United States. The identity and com¬ 
position of the entities concerned 

arc given in a UN document entitled, 
“Sea-bed Mineral Resource Develop¬ 
ment; Recent Activities of the Inter¬ 
national Consortia’’.'-' 

To qualify fell' the status of a 
•pioneer invi'slor’ an entity would 
have to spend at least S 10 million on 
.sea-bed activities as of a fixed date, 
not less than 10 per cent of which 
must have been on a specific portion of 
the sca-bed. The initial proposal of 

President Koh would have allowed-- 
the Preparatory Commission to set 
lower limits for developing countries. 
Gabon proposed to remove the re¬ 
quirement that pioneers spend not 
less than 10 per cent on a specific 
.site, However, in the final version of 
the text the $ 30 million minimum 
requirement is a criterion which does 
not discriminate between the deve¬ 
loped and the developing countries. 
This is unfortunate, for no country 
apart from possibly China and Brazil 
can even hope to satisfy this criterion. 
Developing countries committed to 
other priorities and faced with mount¬ 
ing debt' burdens are placed on the 
same footing. The second criterion is 
that the $ 30 million expenditure 
roust have been made by January 1, 


1983 if the investor is to qualify as a 
pioneer except that developing coun¬ 
tries (other than India which is al¬ 
ready provided for) will have until 
January 1, 1985 to qualify. This ex¬ 
tension for developing countries was 
proposed by Peru on behalf of the 
Group of 77 and also by Japan. India 
qualified in the ‘original’ eight on the 
basis that it “had spent several mil¬ 
lion dollars” in lifting polymetallic 
nodules from the seabed at the depth 
of 5,000 metres in the Indian Ocean 
in early 1981."a 

The scheme allows each investor to 
have only one exploratory area of 
not more than 150,000 sq kms, on 
which he would be granted exclusive 
rights of exploration. The develop 
ing countries and Japan sought to 
reduce the maximum size of the ex¬ 
ploratory area in order to avoid what 
they saw as a danger that few coun¬ 
tries would monopolise the most pro¬ 
ductive sites. The limit suggested was 
60.000 sq kms, though the developing 
countries were willing for an “area 
to be determined by the Preparatory 
Commission taking into account re¬ 
levant factors’’.'* Fre.sident Koh re¬ 
solved this problem by providing that 
.it least half of each area would have 
to be relinquished to the international 
area reserved for the enterprise. This 
would be done according to a sche¬ 
dule; 20 per cent by the end of the 
third year, another 10 psr cent by the 
end of the fifth year, and the rest 
after eight years. The final segment 
would be larger if the Authority de¬ 
cided to limit the exploitation area 
to less than half of the pioneer area; 
the pioneer investor then would have 
to give b.ick the dilfcrence. It may 
lie miled here lliat even if half of the 
area is returned, the pioneer investor 
will have been left around 75,000 sq 
kms — an area which will enable the 
coasortia to monopolise the most pro¬ 
ductive sites. 

The financial obligations are as 
follows; Each pioneer would pay a 
S 250,000 fee to the Commission for 
registration, pins $ 230.000 to the 

Authority when it applied for a plan 
of work (mining contract). There would 
be .an additional fee of S 1 million per 
year from the time the pioneer area 
was allocated, payable to the Autho¬ 
rity when the investor’s plan of work 
was approved. Investors are also re¬ 
quired to .spend at least a certain 
amount on their site — the minimum 
expenditure to be determined by the 
Preparatory Commission in relation to 
the size of the area and the expendi¬ 
tures expected of an operator who 
intended to mine the site commer¬ 
cially within a reasonable time. 


In return for the enormous conces¬ 
sions granted, tiie Enterprise — the 
mining arm of the International Sea¬ 
bed Authority — will be authorised 
to mine two sites, The uncertainty 
tliat the enterprise will be aUe to 
commercially mine even one reveals 
the hollowness of- the concession 
granted to the developing countries. 
Moreover, no finances are assured for 
the second site as they are for the 
first one. Of course, the protection of 
pioneer investors is one 'unilateral 
concession’ which was generously 

granted in order to elicit the sup¬ 
port of the imperialist world, irrespec¬ 
tive of the fact that it will delay 
or override the parallel system, a con¬ 
cern which many developing countries 
expressed. Further, it is beause the 
Conference granted the status of 

'pioneer investor' to private companies 
and discriminated against the so¬ 
cialist world that the socialist Woe 
abstained in the voting.“ 

PaoDiJCiioN Limitations 
The Convention retains the Draft 
Co.iveniion formula for controlling 

production of pol.vmettalic nodules 
from the ocean floor. The produc¬ 
tion control formula envisaged in the 
Convention would allow seabed 
miners to produce upto 60 per cent 
of the projected annual increase in 
the world's demand for nickel, leav¬ 
ing the existing market as well as the 
remaining 40 per cent of the pro¬ 
jected increase to land-based produ¬ 
cers. The enterprise would be 
entitled to pnxiuce upto 38,000 tons 
of nickel a year from total seabed 
rroduction ceiling to be established 
liv the Authority. The production 
formula sloes not protect the land- 
based pioducers of cobalt, manganese 
and copper .siiiee the ceiling is devised 
in terras of the production of nickel 
.vli'nc. Affected land-based producers 
like'Zaire and Zambia proposed that 
the Authority he enabled to lower 
seabed production of cobalt, copper 
and manganese below tlie levels 
allowed by the production control 
forniiil.i in the Convention." This 
amendment was not piessed and the 
‘nickel formula’ remains unaltered in 
the text. Once again the developing 
countries yielded to the pressure of 
the imperialist countries in order to 
have a 'consensus' Convention. Land- 
based producers, though visualising a 
liiliire .situation of falling and 
unstable export earnings, but not 
wanting to carry the burden of 
breaking the unity of the developing 
countries, voted for the treaty. They 
will have to live with the danger of 
being expelled from the markets. 



The impact of seabed mining on 
land-based producers came up for 
further discussion. An interesting 
document entitled, “Possible Impact 
of. the Convention, with Special 
Reference to Article 151 on Develop¬ 
ing Countries which Are Producers 
and Exporters of Minerals to be 
Extracted from the Area: A Prelimi- 
nar.v Report of the Secretary-General’’ 
was submitted to the Conference.'* As 
the title suggests, the study does not 
reach any quantitative conciusiop.s. 
Instead it lays out the tentative plan 
for a luir scale study. Commenting 
011 the report, Zuleta, the special 
representative of the Secvi tary Gene¬ 
ral. said that to naci quantitative 
conclusions assumptions would need 
to be agreed on with regard to ; 
world nickel consumption over the 
latest 15 yeans for which data weri' 
available; future world nickel con¬ 
sumption over the period lor which 
the calculations wete required; the 
metals to be produced from nodules; 
the average metal content of the 
nodules —■ which would depend 
upon the area mined and the 
average processing recovery per¬ 
centage, which, in turn, depended on 
the technology used and on economic 
and policy mattens.” 

Zulcta’s statement elucidates the 
complexity's of assessing the impact of 
.seabed mining on land-based produ¬ 
cers. But more than that it expose, 
the fragility of the production con¬ 
trol formula envisaged in the Con¬ 
vention. If uncertainty and dispute and 
lack of information pervades a vast 
number of assumptions, then it can 
only be hazardous to embed a loi- 
mula — inelTectivc by all aefounts ~ 
in a Convention, Its impact could Iw 
completely unpredictable with all 
indicatioas being that the situation 
could be worse for the land-based 
producers than foreseen. Here one 
must pause and take stock of a situa¬ 
tion where given relative costs and 
prices the consortia suffer losses. 
Additionally, in such a situation what 
happens to the Enterprise, assuming it 
begins to mine, process and distribute 
its production? In this context two 
significant points need to be borne in 
mind; first, the two dozen Western 
and Japanese mining corporations in¬ 
volved in sea-bed mining are gigantic 
in nature; they have a combined saks 
of over S 244 billion. This gives them 
a certain amount of resilience, and 
second, what is important to them is 
the long-term potential of sea-bed 
mining. Add to these the facts of sub¬ 
sidisation and guaranteed markets 
and the picture is clear. The Enter¬ 
prise on the other hand will collapse. 


What happens then? The developing 
rountrits did not address themselves 
to this question. 

PoLviwnTALLit Sulphides 

An amendment made to the Draft 
Convention enables tjie Authority to 
limit the level of production of sea¬ 
bed minerals from sourres ‘other than 
polymetallic nodules’.^" What are 
these ‘sources other than polymetallic 
.nodules' and their implications for the 
developing eoinitries? Secondly, how 
effective will be the Authority’s 
powers to control' and limit produc¬ 
tion from these sources. Recent issues 
ol Sta TaliiKilosf' and Natm'" have 
reporicd the discovery of polymetallic 
sulphide ore deposiles which are 
iiiefallifeious sulphides with metallic 
eliincnts within a single deposit. 

Chemical geologists have long pre¬ 
dicted the existence of sulphides asso¬ 
ciated with rift phenomena on ocean 
bed. However, the first discovery was 
made as late as 1^78 on the sea floor 
ol East Pacific Rise near the coast of 
Mexico. The most dramatic discovery 
w.ts announced in Cfctobcr I98i by 
NOAA of the US Department ol 
Commerce, NOAA geologists have 
found several mineralised zones bet¬ 
ween Galapagos 'slands and Eeiiadoi in 
the Pacific. They are estimated to 
coiit.iiii 25 million tons of po'ymetallic 
sulphides. The high concentration of 
copper and iron in the sulphides is 
calculated at about 10 per cent each. 
Also present are lead, molybdenum, 
vanadium and zinc (0.1 per cent each) 
.;nd silver and tin (O.t per cent each), 
with rare amounts of cadmium, gold 
and platinum, The total value of tlic; 
metals is estimated at S 3.000 mi'lioii. 
Heporting the discovery ol polymetal¬ 
lic sulphide ore deposits Alexander 
.Malahoff, Chief Scientist, National 
Ocean Survey, NOAA, writes; 

Manganese nodules . may no 
longer mark the prime mineral re¬ 
source of the ocean floor and may 
be oveishadowcd by the probably 
renewable poljanetallic sulphide de¬ 
posits ., The relatively simple geo¬ 
chemical composition of the plov- 
mcl.illic sulphides as compared to 
that of the managancse nodules 
taken together with the availability 
of land based plants currently pro¬ 
cessing polymetallic sulphides may 
make the ocean floor polymetal'ic 
sulphides even more of an attrac¬ 
tive proportion., polymetallic sul¬ 
phides in the ocean floor may leave 
lasting effects unon the inter¬ 
national minerals industry 

Several large corporations, for in¬ 
stance, the consortium headed by 
Lockheed Missiles and Space, are al¬ 
ready turning their attention to the 
commercial potential of the sulphides 


and are carrying out prelin^narjr ex¬ 
ploratory surveys, Moves are under 
way in the United States to amend 
the Deep Seabed Hard Mineral Re¬ 
sources Act passed only in 1980 to 
cover polymetallic sulphides.'* Dew- 
loping countries expressed concern 
over this new discovery. The Zam¬ 
bian delegate said that “if consortia 
were to mine the newly discovered 
polymetallic sulphides of copper and 
zinc, that would distort the existing 
situation in the metal markets”.'* 
What the implications of the new dis¬ 
covery are is difficult to forecast. 
However it does expose the limita¬ 
tions of the Convention. When you 
have ;i treaty in a pioneer area like 
the o.'cans, less than 5 per cent of 
which have Iveen surveyed in detail 
you should not fear surprises. Add to 
this the fact that mineral resources 
have been discovered and moves are 
under way to mine them in the area 
within national jurisdiction to esti¬ 
mate the impact on land-based produ¬ 
cers. It also reveals the bitter truth 
that the developing countries will re¬ 
main hyper-dcpend.int on the imperia¬ 
list world for technology which is 
their trump card. Finally the clause 
rnabling the .Authorilv to limit pro- 
diirlion of sc.ibrd minerals from 
souiccs other than polymetallic nodules 
IS ambiguous. The nature of the 
limitatioii.s and their relationship to 
the production of minerals from 
polymetallic nodules is not specified, 
ft may be contended that production 
from other sources is not probable 
in the near lutui'i- and could be dealt 
by the review conference,® In this 
Ii.speet it oulv' nceifs to lie pointed 

out that an amendment proposed by 
the developed countries requiring that 
rules and regulations in this regard 
would lequne adoption by consensus 
in the Council of the Anthority and 
tkn adopted by the Authority’s 
Assembly was accepted." Consensus is 
defined as the absence of formal 
objections. Furthermore, all future 
ainendments relating to seabed mining 
will require a majority of three-fpurths, 
iV provision which gives the developed 
countries a veto.' It may also be noted 
tieu' that the United States, as the 
largest consumer, has been assured, in 
this session, a seat or. the Council of 
the Authority.® 

SnetmiTY 

In the context of exeridse of sover¬ 
eignty over the ‘teiritorial sea', the 
developing countries continued to ex¬ 
press concern over the passage of wa^ 
■ships through the territorial sea. For 
long it has been argued by several 
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coaita} states that theit' natienat 
security interests made it imperative 
to enact national legislation re¬ 
quiring warships passing through 
their territorial sea to notify 
them in advance of such passage and 
to receive prior authorisation. And 
this right bad become part of custom¬ 
ary international law over the years. 
Gabon submitted an amendment in 
this respert to add a provision that 
would have enabled a coastal state to 
regulate the “navigation of warships, 
including the right to require prior 
authorisation or notification for passage 
in the territorial sea”.2» The United 
States instantly laid out its tlireat: re¬ 
fusal t(i participate in the Convention. 

As a compromise, ?(l stales sumit- 
ted another amendment which would 
have included the factor of coastal 
state security in a listing of matters 
on which a coastal state may adopt 
laws and regulations to govern the 
innocent passage of vessels through 
its territorial sea.’’*' 

In respons<- to appeals by President 
Koh both amendment were not pressed 
to vote by their sponsors. 

This brief report outlining the con¬ 
cessions the developing countries made 
in the final session, adding to those 
that were already written into the 
Draft Convention, can be summed up 
in the words of the Chairman of the 
first Committee: 

The results so far have met the 
crucial interests soughl by the in¬ 
dustrialised countries, .among these 
are legal ocean mobility, access to 
critical minerals needed foi develop¬ 
ment' and security, guarantees that 
their minority voice or voices will 
not be unduly silenced by rest of 
the divided world; that they will 
be represented in all organs and in 
all activities; that <vcn investments 
mad<‘ before and outside the Con¬ 
vention would be protected. The 
list is very long.’i 

U S Strwegy 

Given the benefits it stands to gain, 
the United States should have reacted 
favourably to the Convention. Why 
then did it vote against the Conven¬ 
tion? The emerging paradox can be 
comprehended by locating the practice 
of the United States at the Conference 
in the matrix of its confrontationist 
policy towards the Third World and 
its distaste for international institu¬ 
tions, in this case the International 
Sea-Bed Authority. This does not how¬ 
ever rule out the possibility that the 
United Stacs will finally ratify the 
treaty; in fact there are good chances 
that it will do so, Firslly, its alliw do 
not share the perception of the 
Reagan administration on how best 


to driend the world. capitalist order 
and its strategy and tactics to handle 
the Third World. It is significant that 
France and Japan voted for Conven¬ 
tion while the United Kingdom and 
Federal Republic of Gerihany (a hand- 
litier in the NIEO negotiations) 
abstained. Secondly, within the 
United States it is going to face 
powerful lobbying tor the,treaty. The 
protagonists ol the treaty question the 
administration's strategy nis-a-uis the 
Convention and reject its ‘best of both 
worlds' approach which is two-fold; 
(i) that ‘security’ rights which are alle¬ 
gedly granted by the convention 
like ‘free passage tlirough straits’ can 
be claimed undr r customary intem- 
national law as concreli.sed in a Con¬ 
vention signed by the developing coun¬ 
tries; (ii) that it can proceed to mine 
the seabed beyond national jurisdic¬ 
tion under a ‘mini-treaty’ between 
developed market economy countries.’- 
The Nfw York Times has editorially 
condemned this approach.” Recognis¬ 
ing the unrealistic nature of the 
administration’s position, it has argued: 
(a) “Once ratified, it is said, these 
norms will become part of ‘customary’ 
law and therefore applicable to all 
countries, including those who do 
not sign. But these terms were the 
result of many compromises that in¬ 
cluded new rules for s<'a mining. They 
will not be cheerfully granted to non- 
signkrs who want to pick and choose''; 
and (b) “Ironically, some kind of 
agreement would actually benefit pri¬ 
vate US miners. They, and the b.inks 
that lend them money, want clear 
title to seabed wealth. As long as 
that title IS clouded, they are unlikely 
to make the heavy investments 
required”. It may be recalled that the 
Conference had declared unilateral 
legislations unlawful.'" With reference 
to the Act enacted by the United 
States the developing countries (Group 
of 77) had staled that it "views with 
grave concern the recent enactment 
of national legislation by the United 
Slates of America governing the ex¬ 
ploration and exploitation of the sea¬ 
bed are;i biyond national jurisdiction. 
Such legislation is contrary to interna¬ 
tional law and is therefore incapable 
of giving ri.so to any rights whatever’’.^® 
The editorial lurther states that 
some of the blemishes in the Charter 
had been ‘exaggerated’ and others like 
the issue of ’transfer of technology’ are 
these “that might have been compro- 
misfd in' a different atmosphere”. 
Subtle as it is, it effectively makes 
the point that the objections were not 
worth rejecting the treaty on. Actually, 
the developing countries have been, 


With reference to the transfw of tedi- 
nology provisions, in the words of 
Samir Amin, '‘treated with the greatest 
disdain’’,® Therefore, the fact that no 
changes were introduced in the trans¬ 
fer of technology provisions rqrresents 
an empty victory. The New York Times 
editorial finally concludes that “a 
iarsighted administration would not 
now abandon .such a worthy vessel". Of 
course, there are tliose like William 
Saflire who have euphorically ranted 
that the vote against the treaty was 
“a victory for free enterprise”.” Sudi 
opinions shall be given a burigl by 
the consortia themselves who recog¬ 
nise the significance of legal sanction 
lor the private appropriation of sea¬ 
bed wealth. 

It would only be right to record 
briefly, in order to distinguish their 
stands from that of the United States, 
ihi reasons for which hsrael, Turkey, 
and Venezuela voted ■ against the 
treaty. Israel, of course, wanted to 
truck with a treaty which gave fuller 
standing to the PIO. The Conference 
had agreed to an amendment by Iraq 
that would have the effect of permit- 
ling national liberation movements 
with observer status at the Conference 
to have such a status with the Autho- 
lity. Venezuela, otherwise in solidarity 
with the Group of 77, did not agree 
with the provisions dealing with the 
delimitation of marine and submarine 
areas between states with opposite or 
adjacent coats. Turkey also had dis¬ 
agreements and sought permissibility 
of reservations, a right not granted by 
the Convention. 

Dbvn OPING Countries Gain? 
Developing country enthusiasts of 
the Convention dismiss critics by 
underlining the necessity of compro¬ 
mise in international negotiations; ‘give 
and take', it is pointed out, is an 
essential part of the dynamics ol the 
international negotiating process. And, 
of course, these processes do not re¬ 
present a zero sum game. The deve¬ 
loping countries have much to gain 
from the Convention — for instance, 
the expansion of national jurisdiction 
as represented in the concepts of EEZ 
and the Continental Shelf and the 
acceptance of the novel principle of 
the ‘common heritage ol mankind’ to 
govern seabed beyond national juris-, 
diction. The shortcomings in the re¬ 
gime to govern the seabed beyond 
national jurisdiction have been ex¬ 
posed earlier and now. Let us turn to 
the EEZ and the Continental Shrif. 

Doubts have begun to be expressed 
on the wjsdom of having a 200 mile 



EEZ over which coastal states exercise 
juriidiction. Recently, Verwey of Ne¬ 
therlands has contended that “the 
developed countries, on the average, 
gain much; the developing countries, 
on the average, gain much less; and 
the most deprived categories of deve¬ 
loping countries, on the average, gain 
least from the EEZ”.* He provides 
interesting statistics to buttress his 
conclusions: seven countries, ie, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Japan, Norway and tho 
USSR, get for their 638.8 million in¬ 
habitants (that is 13 per cent of the 
world population) 44 per cent of the 
total EEZ area; 28 developed coa.stal 
states get a larger EEZ than all 130 
odd developing countries together (EEZ 
giants like Indonesia, Brazil, Mexico, 
India and China included); the 29 
least developed countries, with a total 
population of nearly 244 million toge¬ 
ther get only 3.6 per cent of all EEZ;, 
the 45 most seriously affected deve¬ 
loping countries, with a p<q>ulation of 
over 1 billion people, get no more 
than 10.6 per cent; 31 landlocked 
states (mostly developing countries) of 
course, have no EEZ. Further, there 
are anomalies like Nauru having an 
EEZ which is more than 18,000 times 
as large as its land mass, whereas Zaire 
having an EEZ which is nearly 5,000 
times as small as its land mass. 

Turning to the ‘continental shelf, 
the jMCture changes only slightly. 
Five out of the top six countries 
which will claim half of all 
available shelf are developed countries 
— the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the USSR, with 
only Indonesia representing the 
devdoping countries. The United Sta¬ 
tes, Canada and Australia alone will 
claim nearly one-third of the shelf. This 
is not all. Verwey cites many more 
statistics and arguments to substan¬ 
tiate his thesis. For reasons of spac<‘ 
they cannot all be provided hero. The 
least these statistics do is to make 
one skeptical of the gains the EEZ 
and the Continental shelf represent. 

However, a caveat is in order. Per¬ 
haps these stadstic-s do not represent 
the whole truth. It could be reason¬ 
ably argued that despite these figures 
the concepts of EEZ and continental 
shelf represent a gain for the develop¬ 
ing countries; they come a'long way 
from the traditional (colonial) doctrine 
of ‘freedom of the seas’. Yet they do 
challenge the argument that in ex¬ 
change for these gams the deve¬ 
loping countries had to make the 
concessions they have made. It does 
counter arguments which, relying on 
these gains, contend that the sacrifice 


of the interests of land-based produ¬ 
cers of seabed minerals was fair 
game, not to mention the ‘security’ 
rights conceded to the imperialist 
countries. It is true that at the pre¬ 
sent juncture of international relations, 
given the correlation of global political 
forces, the developing countries can¬ 
not confront the imperialist world 
with demands which.seek the radical 
restructuring of international econo¬ 
mic and political relations. What are 
being advanced are ‘transition’ de¬ 
mands and even if they can be met 
partially it can be useful. 

However, this logic cannot be 
carried to a point where the conces¬ 
sions made in turn only go to rein¬ 
force the existing inequities which 
mark the international division of 
labour and further provide legal 
rights which are conducive to imperia¬ 
list policies of intenintion. This is 
particularly true in ’pioneer’ areas 
like the ‘sea’ where you are not cer¬ 
tain of the developments which await 
the future but which ran siivtain the 
future of imperialism. Hopclully cor¬ 
rect lessons will be drawn, for in the 
near future (August 9-21 1982) the fate 
of another ‘pioneer’ area, the ‘space’ 
is at stake at UNISPACE 82. Any 
bungling there could have far reach¬ 
ing implications. That, however, is 
another story. 
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flhliraciil’ of an l&lian Economy 

^Small-Scale’ Production and Labour Markets in Coimbatore 

Jolm Haniig 


Based on field research in Coimbatore in 1^80, this paper discusses several theories concerning 
the character and hk of ‘smcM-scale’ production in relation to the industrial economy as a whole. A 
distinction is made between small capitalist units of production and 'petty commodity producer’ units. 
The patterns of ownership and financing of both types of units are considered, and the character of 
the linkages between different forms of production is examined in some detail. The extent of sub¬ 
contracting between big capital industries and small units is shown to be considerable, and the interests 
of big industry in the splitting up of production processes in order to tighten the control of labour, 
are demonstraed. 

The backgrounds and social characteristics of workers in different levels of industry, in casual 
work and in self-employment are also analysed; and the degree of segmentation existing within the 
labour market is shown to be high. 

Conclusions are drawn on the processes of reproduction of different forms of small-scale pro¬ 
duction; and it is argued that while they are subordinated in various ways to big capital production 
their persistence is ensured by the interests of big capital itself, and by the structure of markets, in 
particular. 

The paper has been published in two parts. The first part which appeared last week, dealt 
with patterns of ownership and financing, linkages between different forms of production, suh-confract- 
ing and splitting up of production processes. This second part deals with the backgrounds and social 
characteristics of workers and the degree of segmentation in the labour market and also presents the 
author’s conclusions. 


It is the purpose of this section of the 
paper briefly to describe the charac-, 
teristics of the different sections of 
the labour market, using a set of cate¬ 
gories for this purpose based on the 
distinctions made by Bromley and 
Gerry.’* Whereas they distinguish bet¬ 
ween ‘permanent wage workers', ‘short 
term wage workers', ‘disguised wage 
workers', ‘dependent workers’, and 
finally those who are ‘truly self em¬ 
ployed', we distinguish permanent 
wage workers (in factories and- work¬ 
shops registered under the Factories 
Act); short term wage workers by 
which term we refer to casual and 
temporary woikers, and to contract 
workers in the same registered fac¬ 
tories and workshops, and also to 
those who are permanentiy’ employed 
in small workshops which are un¬ 
registered and whose jobs are thus un¬ 
secured by protective legislation; 
casual wage workers, those who are 
employed outside manufacturing or 
service establishments, like construc¬ 
tion workers, ‘Kalasi’ workers (load 
carriers, porters), and pullers of hand¬ 
carts; and dependent and self-employ¬ 
ed workers, more or less indq)endent 
producers and tradm. We have found 
the differences that exist within Brom¬ 
ley and Gerry’s rategory of ‘short-term 
wage workets' to be rather Impeitant, 
and bdieve that it is aseful to dlstln- 
gui^ between those who are en^- 


ed in manufacturing or service esta¬ 
blishments, and those who are em¬ 
ployed outside them like construciion 
workers and porters. In part the diffe¬ 
rence here is that between those who 
are often at least semi-skilled and who 
may in fact enjoy a good degree of 
permanency and stability of employ¬ 
ment — in shtall workshops which are 
often run on paternalistic lines — and 
those whose employment is intrinsically 
restricted to short tenh contracts and 
for which they must search almost 
Qontinuously. (Paradoxically perhaps, 
the latter may be much better organis¬ 
ed than the former, Kaiasi workers in 
Coimbatore have unions with wide 
membership; those employed in small 
workshops are not usually unionised) 
The difference here is clearly not an 
absolute one, but one of shades on 
the continuum about which Bromley 
and Gerry have written. Finally, we do 
recognise the distinctions made by 
Bromley and Gerry between diriend- 
ent workers, disguised wage workers 
and those who arc 'truly' self-<-mploy- 
cd —- and we have made use of the 
distinctions in our analysis of petty 
commodity production units (see Table 
g). For purposes of this analysis of 
labour markets, however, we have 
taken all petty producers and traders 
together. 

The Inalysis draws on data from; (i) 
a sample of 123 , workers in 6 factories 


and large workshops in the engineering 
industry which are registered with the 
Factories Inspectorate (i.e, they are in 
what may be described as ‘the or¬ 
ganised sector); (iil a sample of 85 
workers in 15 unregulated workshops 
(i e, they are from the ‘unorganised 
sector’); (iii) data on 826 ‘slum’ house¬ 
holds in which the household beads 
were distributed between the catego¬ 
ries which have just been distinguish¬ 
ed, in the manner indicated in Table 9. 

For the purpose of this paper we will 
examine some of the charactcristios of 
the permanent wage workers in sample 
(i), tho-se of the short term wage 
workers in sample (ii), and of causal 
workers and dependent and self-em- 
]iio>eil workers fran- sample (iii). This 
procedure involves the difficultv that 
the samples of permanent and short¬ 
term wage workers were drawn from 
randomly selected manufacturing units 
in different parts of Coimbatore; 
whereas the samples of the other 
workers were drawn from studies oi 
households in live ‘slum’ areas of 
Coimbatore (the five ar«s having been 
chosen purpcsively to represent diffe¬ 
rent zoiKS within the eity). Different 
parts of the city do base different 
occupational traditions or ‘cultures’, 
and the samples thus conceal bia-es 
that we arc unable to control. Further, 
our sample of permanent wage workers 
is drawn exclusively from units in the 
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Tablc 9: OcruPATioNS op Hoi'seiiold 
Heads us 'Sli'm' Households 


(1) Permanent wage workers 141 (17%) 

(2) Short-term wage workers 151 (18%) 

(3) Casual wage-workers 246 (10%) 

(4) Dependent workers ) 

(5) Self-employed workers 238 (29"„) 

Others (including 

26 agricultural coolies; 

2 cultivators; 19 unemployed; 

2 dependent persons 

and 1 beggar) 50 

engineering industry — and know¬ 
ledge of this and of the textile indus¬ 
try suggests that the workforces of 
these two major organised sector in¬ 
dustries are rather different from one 
another. It cannot be claimed that 
these are ‘scientific’ statistical samples, 
and only a very much larger project 
than our own could have established 
the means for working out and exa¬ 
mining really adequate samples. The 
raison d'etre for our endeavour is that 
such large scale research has not yet 
been conducted; and yet it is recognis¬ 
ed (see for example Joshi ) that there 
is a need to explore the internal con¬ 
tours of what has been designated as 
the ‘unorganised'/infoiinal sector, and 
its relations with the ‘organised sec¬ 
tor’. What follows is a preliminary 
venture in this field of study. 

Wheue Do Diffehent Gaoups op 
W onxERs Come From? 

About one-third of the workers in 
sector 1 are migrants, though they 
are mainly from other places in 
Coimbatore District; while only about 
a quarter of workers in sector 2 are 
migrants, a majority of them being 
from Kerala. It is also noteworthy 
that many more of the workers in 
sector 2 than sector. 1 are natives of, 
or long term residents of Coimbatore 
city, These differences are probably 
related to the much more strongly 
agricultural background of workers 
in sector 1 (the significance of which 
is discussed below). The casual wage 
workers of sector 3 are drawn most 
strongly from Coimbatore city itself 
and also from Kerala and from places 
in Coimbatore District, whereas 
amongst the jtetty producers and trad¬ 
ers of sector 4/5 residents of Coim¬ 
batore city are somewhat less strong¬ 
ly represented’and migrants from 
Kerala and fiom elsewhere in Tamil 
Nadu more strongly so. The signifi¬ 
cance of these observations also will 
be more clearly understood in the 
light of other characteristic^ of these 
.sectors of the workforce. Here wc 
may note the possibility that migrants 
from Kerala (who make up 47 per 
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cent of the 250 migrants to (Toimba- 
lore on whom «'■ have data in these 
four groups of workers) are most com¬ 
monly employed outside the ‘organis¬ 
ed sector' and that they are a parti¬ 
cularly important group amongst the 
petty producers and traders. 

As one important guide let us exa¬ 
mine the occupations of the workers 
in oiu samples (Table 11). Perma¬ 
nent wage workers come equally 
from agricultural families (30 per cent) 
and from families which already in¬ 
cluded permanent wage workers (23 
per cent organised sector workers and 
7 per cent in government service). 
Otherwise the sons of hereditary arti¬ 
sans (mostly Acharis — blacksmiths, 
carpenters and goldsmiths) arc pro¬ 
minent; and the sons of casual work¬ 
ers and of petty producers and trad¬ 
ers are represented rather little. Al¬ 
together 45 per cent of these workers 
had an agricultural background of 
some kind (ie, they or their families 
own land, or have ownc'd land until 
recently; or their fathers were tenant 
fermers or agricultural labourers — 
in rather few cases; or they them¬ 
selves have worked as agriculturalists 
or as agricultural labourers), lly con¬ 
trast only 28 per cent of short term 
wage workers have an agricultural 
background (defined in the .same way) 
and fewer of them own land (17 per 
cent as opposed to 23 pet cent), and 
the average size of their holdings is 
smaller (4 acres as against 7 acres, 
counting one acre of wetland as equal 
to 2,5 acres of dryland). About as 
many of them as of the permanent 
wage workers come from artisanal or 
organised sector backgrounds, but a 
majority (one-third of the total) have 
fathers engaged in other occupations 
— including carters and watchmen, a 
variety of small tradesmen like house- 
painters and plumbers, workers in 
small workshops, barbers and dhobis. 
In other words very commonly their 
fathers are also short term wage 
workers or are pettV produwrs. This 
finding corresponds with our obser¬ 
vations that more of the short-term 
wage workers come from Coimbatore 
itself. 

About one-third of both casual 
wage-workers and of petty producers 
and trSders come from agricultural 
backgrounds, though in their case 
(especially that of the casual wage 
workers) more are Irom homes in 
which the principal source of liveli¬ 
hood was agricultural wage labour. 
Another one-third of the casuiti wage 
labourers are following the same occu; 


pations as their fathers, and die sons 
of weavers form an interesting mino¬ 
rity. More of these workers than of 
the petty producers and traders had 
fathers with jobs in the organised sec¬ 
tor, and most of them are the .sons of 
mill workers who have not been able 
to follow their lathers into mill em¬ 
ployment. By contrast children of 
hi'reditary artisans and also of small 
businessmen are prominent amongst 
the pejty producers and traders. It 
appears that the hereditary principle 
operates quite strongly amongst petty 
producers and tradets; and that the 
oil-spring of agricultural labourers and 
of other urban casual wage workers 
are relatively unlikely to become such 
small businessmen (most of those with 
an agricultural labour background 
amongst the petty producers and trad¬ 
ers are in fact kerosene sellers, high¬ 
ly dependent commission salesmen). 

Not surprisingly perhaps, it appears 
that the permanent wage workers .ire 
relatively highly edueated and the 
casual wage workers are especially 
poorly educated. Short term wage 
workers in unregulated production 
units are rather unlikely to have had 
any technical training, but they are 
generally a fairly literate lot; and 
petty producers and traders are much 
better educated in general than the 
casual wage workers. 

Caste BACKcnouNns of Different 
Groups 

The dominant castes, politically and 
economically, in the region of Coim¬ 
batore are the Kammavar Naidus and 
the Kongu Vellala Gounders; and 
th'-y are more strongly represented 
amongst the permanent wage workers 
than amongst the short-term wage 
workers. Agricultural castes in gene¬ 
ral are more prominently represented 
amongsd the permanent wage work¬ 
ers than short-term workers; and 
amongst the agricultural castes the 
more highly ranked amongst them 
like Thevars and Pillais are also more 
strongly represented in sector 1 than 
in sector 2. The lower-ranked Konars 
are more prominent amongst the 
short-term wage workers. Trading 
castes, hereditary artisans, the Acha¬ 
ris. and Christians are about equally 
represented among the two groups, 
while the Scheduled Castes although 
they are more strongly represented 
amongst the short-term wage workers 
are still not strongly presented. It 
is noteworthy that one of the com¬ 
panies amongst the organised sector 
units selected for study, even though 
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Table 10: Okcws of CoimbatoAe Wobkebs 



1 2 

3 

4 

Coimbatore 

J5 (28%) 34 (40%) 129 

(57%,) 

106 (45%) 

Village near CBE 

35 (28%) 17 (20%) 5 

(2%) 

2 

Brought up in CBE 

9 (7 %) 12 (14%) 20 

(9%,) 

17 (7%) 

Coimbators district 

24 (20%) 2 27 

(12%) 

23 (10%,) 

Elsewhere in TN 

10 (8%) 8 (9%) 6 

0%) 

26 (11%) 

Nilgirs 

5 1 0 


1 

Ke^a 

5 (4%) 11 (13%) 40 (18%) 

61 (26%) 

Others (including 

2 0 


2 

Sri Lanka) 




Total migrants 

44 (36%) 22 (26';„) 73 (32%) 

111 (47-;) 

Note: Total migrants’ 

docs not include those from ‘v 

illage near Coim- 

batore* which indicates commuter villages. Note also that out of 

246 casual wage 

work households data has been tabulated for 

only 227 at this stage. 



Table 11; 1’atheb’s Occui>auo.vs or Un-FEiitm Givoues or WobkerS 




(per cent) 


1 2 

1 

4/5 

Agriculture 

23 7 

1 

11 

Agricultural labour 

7 3.5 

28 

t 18 

Agricultural backgrounds 

45 28 

11 

' 29 

Trading/business 

5.7 4.7 

8.8 

19 

Artisans 

2(1 18 

4 

26 

Weavers 


6.2 

2.1 

Coolies/kalasi 

3,3 4.7 

11 

5.7 

Organised sector workers 

21 24 

6,6 

1.8 

Government service 

7.1 2.4 

(1.4 

1.3 

Others 

9.8 .34 

12 

12 

Tabl£ 

; 12; Educaik'n of Worklrs 






(per cent) 


1 2 

. 3 

4 

Technical training 

22 1 

0 

0 

8th Stand.ird and above 

60 24 

8 

13 

Beyond primary education 

78 51 

16 

26 

No formal education 

1 13 

51 

36 


it is in many ways a quite exemplary 
employer, prefers, unofficially, not to 
employ scheduled castle people. Even 
amongst the workers in 'unregulated' 
workshops .scheduled castes are most 
likely to be lound working in the 
moulding shops where work is rather 
unpleasant and little skilled, or in 
casting gangs, where the work is phy¬ 
sically hard and somewhat dangerous. 

Amongst casual wage workers and 
petty producers and traders, Muslims 
tmainly Rowthers) and Chakkiliyans 
are overwhelmingly dominant though 
agricultural castes and Acharis form 
significant minorities amongst the 
petty producers and traders, and the 
Chakkiliyans are less strongly re¬ 
presented among them. In both groups 
the Okkaliga Gowdas, a numerically 
important community in the old Fort 
and petta area of Coimbatore, form 
a significanl minority. (We should 
note that the category ‘Chakkiliyan’ 
includes within it quite marked dif- 


lerencps in living standards and occu¬ 
pations.) 

We arc now in a po-ition to des¬ 
cribe the prominent characteristics of 
members of different sectors of the la¬ 
bour force, at least as they appear 
[lom our ‘type’ samples. 

Pcrmwu'iil uwken in the 

engineering industry commonly have 
agricultural backgrounds and come 
from small landowning families; and 
many more of them than of other 
groups ol workers are from the locally 
dominant castes or from other leading 
agricultural easto.s. Otherwise hereditary 
artisans, the Acharis especially but 
also other artisanal groups like the 
Boyars, are well .-epresented amongst 
these workers. Almost one-third of 
them come from families in which 
there was already someone working in 
organised sector units. They are al¬ 
most all relatively highly educated and 
many have had technical training. Cor¬ 
responding with these observations are 


the facts that these workers come 
almost equally (i) from Coimbatore 
(ii) from 'commuter' villages nearby 
and (iii) from other places in Coim¬ 
batore District or elsewhere in Tamil 
Nadu. These characteristics arc re¬ 
lated to the demand of the industry 
lor rather well educated men, who in 
turn are likely to come from amongst 
the families of the relatively prosperous 
agriculturalists around Coimbatore, and 
Irom lamilies already having a base 
in the organised sector. Alternatively 
they may be drawn from the. commu¬ 
nities of the hercdilary artisans. The 
demand for well-qualified people 
(iithcr in terms of the formal systan 
of education, or by possession of here¬ 
ditary skill) means that recruits to the 
industry may be drawn from a consi¬ 
derable distance, A further factor in¬ 
fluencing recruitment is also that the 
industiialists who own the organised 
sector companies are themselves pre¬ 
dominantly from the two dominant 
castes of the region, and have strong 
connection.^ with agiiculturc and in 
the villages from which some ol the 
hereditary .irtisans have been drawn. 
Workers themselves commonly say that 
Kammavar Naidu industrialists give 
preference to other Naidus (though 
this is perhaps not so much the case 
as is believed, at least in the engineer¬ 
ing industry). While there may be no 
positive discrimination against mem¬ 
bers of the Scheduled Castes, members 
of these communities are much less 
likely than others to find employment 
as permanent wage workers in the 
engineering industry because they are 
less likely to bo sufficiently well edu¬ 
cated or sufficiently well connected. 
Hut there is also some evidence of 
discrimination by employers, as we 
reported above; and one of the very 
few Chakkiliyans in the sample said 
that he had concealed his true caste 
identity from his workmates. > 

This picture would probably be 
qualified if we took into account the 
composition and character of the 
labour lorce in the le.vtile industry. 
Other studies (e g, by Ramaswamy, and 
by Perlin) have shown that members 
. of the dominant castes and hereditary 
artisans from Coimbatore and nearby 
villages are strongly represented, but 
also that Harijans arc more promi¬ 
nently represented than in this sample 
of engineering workers. It would, 
however, be interesting to find out the 
extent to which people from different 
backgrounds cimtimic in employment 
in the milL over .several generations. 

Short-term Mge workers in manu¬ 
facturing industry are younger (average 
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T^BLr. H: Castes of the Different Groufs of Workers commupities. These workers are gene- 

(per cent) *’***®' educated than the casual 
Wage WOrkCrS. 

1.2 3 4/5 


Dominant castes (K Naidu; 



1 


KV Gounder) 

16 

8 

1.73 

1.7 

Agricultural castes 

25 

20 

2.6 

5 

Trading castes 

5.7 

5.8 

2.2 

2.3 

Acharis 

13 

15 

0 

6.7 

Other artisans 

. 10 

5.8 

1.3 

J.3 

Muslims 

1) 

0 

42 

38 

Christians 

10 

8.2 

1,3 

3 

Pallan 

2.4 

4.7 

3.5 

2.1 

Chakkiliyan 

4 

7 

33 

24 

Okkaliga Gowda 

0 

0 

6 

6 

(Other important casts) 

Nadars 

Nairs 


Nadars 


Table 14; Moaiuiv between Sectous 

(In household surveyl 

OF THE WoilKlimCE 

Mobility into permanent wage work 

2 

to 1 

13 

cases 


3 

to 1 

5 

cases 


4/5 

to 1 

2 

cases 

i 

Mobility from permanent wage work 

1 

to 2 

3 

cases 


1 

to 3 

6 

cases 


1 to 

4/5 

9 

cas(;s 


and 2 

to 4 

1 

case 


Total 


39 



age ill the sample was 25, compared 
with 31 amongst organised sector 
workers); they have a mucl^ less 
strong agricultural background: they 
come less commonly from the domi¬ 
nant castes or from leading agricultu¬ 
ral castes; and they are less well edu¬ 
cated than the permanent wage ^ wor¬ 
kers. Many more of them than of the 
permanent wage workers come from 
casual work backgrounds in Coimba¬ 
tore city; and there is an impoitant 
minority of workers who arc from 
Kerala, These characteri-tics may be 
related to the demand of the unregu¬ 
lated units for cheap labour rather 
than for well educated people or for 
skilled ^abour; and a further factor 
is that the owners ol these units may, 
also come from a .similar background. 
The better educated and often higher 
caste people working in these units 
are more likely to be ‘passing through’ 
to other jobs in the organised sector, 
or as employers themselves, than are, 
others. 

Casual wage wurkm arc most likely 
to tome from historically low ranking 
urban communities which have always 
been largely engaged in unskilled and 
unpleasant work, like the Chakkiliyans, 
or which have supplied petty services 
in the towns, like poor Muslims. 
Oihers come from agricultural labour- 
mg families and may have recently 


migrated from rural areas nearby, in 
Coimbatore District, or in adiaccnt 
parts of Kerala. Such migration some¬ 
times follows marriage and it seems 
that there have long been connections 
between urban and rural members of 
these, low ranking communitic.',. The 
level of education amongst these 
workers is very low — and it might 
be thought that they are the section 
of the urban working class to which 
the label ‘lumpenprolctariat’ could 
appropriately be applied. It should be 
noted, however, that these workers 
arc relatively stron,gly organised in 
unions; and also that entry to casual 
employment, as a porter for exam¬ 
ple. is by no means open to all. It is 
necessary to belong to a gang operating 
in a particular street or market area. 

Petty Producers and Traders, Entry 
to sonic of these forms of employment 
may in fact be much easier than into 
casual wage work. The petty producers 
and traders of Coimbatore, however, 
also come from an urban background 
from Coimbatore, or from other 
towns in Coimbatore District, else¬ 
where in Tamil Nadu or in Kerala. 
Only about a quarter of them are 
Irwii urban or rural labour houselwlds, 
and a majority of them are from 
petty trading or artisanal backgrounds. 
Ccrtciii activities are still the almost 
exclusive preserve of particular caste 


Hei.viionmiii’s mil ween Lvbouii 
Markets 

Discussion of some ol the other 
characteristics ol these different sec¬ 
tors of the workforce and of the 
conditions of work and wage within 
thiin must await another occasions. 
Here we present evidence concerning 
mobility and the relationships between 
different sectors — having in view 
such suggi.stions as that bl Holm- 
.strom"' that although the 'organised 
w'Ctor' constitutes a kind of ‘citadel’ 
within the labour inarketfs) as a 
whole, there are still rather close 
links between the diffcrimt sectors. 
These links include support extended 
by those already in ’the citadel' to re¬ 
lations and friends who arc still out¬ 
side it. Heather joshi. however, argues 
that "It seems unlikely that most 
informal workers are attached to a 
breadwinner wnth a formal .sector 
job" (rdei note 39). We try to aiu- 
wer, for Coimbatore, the questions 
which she has posed concerning the 
borderline between what she describes 
as the formal and inlormal sectors: 
Do individuals move easily between 
them? and do families have members 
in both sectors? 

The answer to the first ol these 
questions must be lhat individuals do 
not move easily between sectors of 
the labour market (perhaps we would 
more accurately say "between labour 
niarkrts"). In our sample of 123 or¬ 
ganised sector engineering workers 
only 32 of them |26 per cent) had 
entered from the other four sectors 
that we have distinguished. Of these 
32. 13 (or 10 per cent of the whole 
sample) had entered their jobs from 
hereditary artisanal work (ie, from 
sectors 4/5) and 20 (16 per cent of 
the whole sample) had entered their 
jobs from unregulated workshops or 
loundries (i <■, from sector 2). Amongst 
the 826 households which we surveyed 
in ’slum’ areas of Coimbatore we 
could find only 39 clear cases of 
movement between sectors, and these 
were equally divided between instan- 
ces of movement into the organised 
sector and those of movement out of 
it. 

It is also quite unusual to find 
households with members both in 
permanent wage work in the organised 
sector and in other sectors of the la¬ 
bour market. Amongst the 826 house¬ 
holds only 33 (or 4 per (»nt) had 
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Table 15: Reut;ions in OiFFBUENr SectoSs of ihe Labour Force 


People in 1 with relations in 2,5 & 4/5 : 27 per cent 

People in 2 with rdafions in 1 : 50 per cent 

People in 3 with relations in 1 ; 21 per cent 

People in 4/5 with relations in 1 : 21 per cent 

Sote: ‘Relations’ here include all the siblings of all household members and 
their spouses, and children living outside the household and their 
spouses. 


members in both the organised sector 
and outside it. Half of them (17 house¬ 
holds) are mill workers’ households 
with wives carrying on a supplwneot- 
ary occupation or with sons who are 
working as porters, auto drivers or as 
shop assistants — and who may, or 
(more likely) may not eventually suc¬ 
ceed to their fathers' jobs. Anothe'r 7 
are Scheduled Caste households in an 
old ‘cheri’ between the two major 
areas of Brahmin residential settle¬ 
ments in Coimbatore where educational 
standards are relatively high. In these 
7 households the children of cobblers 
or kalasi workers have found perma¬ 
nent employment in reserved positions 
in government service, through Ihe 
Emplo,yment Exchange. 

Amongst the 125 workers in perma¬ 
nent jobs in the engineering industry 
only 10 of them (8 per cent) have 
workers from other sectors of the h- 
bour force residing in their house¬ 
holds; but as many as 21 of the short¬ 
term wage workers (25 per cent) come 
from households in which there are 
also members working in organised 
sector units (15 of them are boys or 
young men who,sc fathers arc mill 
worki rs or workers in large engineer¬ 
ing companies). Wc may note this 
evidence does not provide very .strong 
support for the argument that part of 
the cost.s of reproduction of the or¬ 
ganised 'sector labour force are ‘subsi¬ 
dised’ by petty production within 
workers' households or their extend¬ 
ed families. Only a minority of per¬ 
manent wage workers derive a part of 
their livelihoods from agriculture, or 
from the work ol their wiver or chil¬ 
dren in casual wage work or in petty 
production or trade. This does not 
mean, of course, that the costs of re¬ 
production of labour are not subsidised 
by petty production — though less 
directly, through the supply by petty 
producers of cheap consumer goods 
and services. There are, however, 
other more important wa.vs in which 
small scale and petty production does 
‘subsidise’ large scale capitalist produc¬ 
tion — as, for example, through ‘out¬ 
working' arrangements. 

If we interpret Joshi’s question con¬ 
cerning families to mean a wi^er 


circle of kin than the immediate 
household then we find, not surpris¬ 
ingly, that more people do have fa¬ 
mily members in different sectors of 
the labour force than their own 
(Table 15), But even at this degree of 
distance people in permanent wage 
employment on the one hand and 
casual wage workers, petty producers 
and traders on the other, are quite 
substantially cut off from one another. 
There is a gu atcr degree of intercon¬ 
nectedness between short-term wage 
workers and permanent wage workers, 
to some extent reflecting the employ¬ 
ment of children of mill and factory 
workers in small workshops and 
foundries. Wc have suggested earlier 
that it is, to say the least, uncertain 
that these children are ‘on their way 
through’ short term wage work to 
perm.incnt tmploymei.t. 

The marginalisation argument of the 
Latin American authors is a structural^ 
one and it depends upon an as,sessmcnt 
of trends of change within the econo¬ 
my as a whole. The data reported 
here do not allow much comment 
upon the argument in relation to Tamil 
Nadu. These data do sugge.st, however, 
that the kind of industrialisation which 
is taking place in Coimbatore has not 
gone very fai towards breaking down 
the social divisions and ideologies 
which were developed in earlier epochs 
of production. The labour markets of 
Coimbatore appear to be distinctly 
segmented, and particularistic ties of 
kinship and caste, and neighbourhood 
still exercise quite a strong influence 
upon an individauTs employment op¬ 
portunities, We will consider indivi¬ 
dual strategies for mobility elsewhere. 
Here we would .simply note that ideo¬ 
logical categories cannot be .separated 
from ‘actual’ relations of production 
and considered as the 'epiphenomena 
of the latter. ‘The existence of caste, 
kinship and neighbourhood categories 
affects the way in which different in¬ 
dividuals are related to each other in 
production; while, reciprocally, the 
very segmentation which has existed, 
and continues to exist within thd la¬ 
bour force, provides a fertile ground 
for the persistence of these particula- 
risllc categories. 


Conclusions 

(1) The workshop form of small 
capitalist production is a promient 
feature of the industrial landscape of 
Coimbatore, especially in the plastics, 
engineering and metals industries. In 
these industries workshops are rather 
strongly linked, forwards and back¬ 
wards, with the big capital factory 
sector (which, according to the evi¬ 
dence of a number of authors tends 
to be monopolistic — and is becom¬ 
ing increasingly monopolised in India). 

(i) With the principal exceptions of 
some small plastic moulding shops 
which use recycled plastic scrap, and 
of small foundries which use a high 
pe.'-centage of scrap metal, these work¬ 
shops rely for their most important 
raw materials on the (big capital) 
factory sector; pig iron, coke, mild 
steel bars, steel sheet, aluminium, 
copper wire, raw plastic, chemicals 
for electro-plating. Most of these 
commodities are produced in a few 
large plants, many of them in the 
public sector, ,ind they are subject 
to recurrent shortages. In times of 
scarcity workshop in particular art 
placed at a serious disadvantage, as 
their owners and m.inageis seek to 
obtain supplies on the black market. 
This usually cuts deep into their pro¬ 
fit', and is one of the causes of the 
rather high mortality which is believed 
to be characteristic ol such units, for 
n( ither sub-contracting workshops nor 
producers of finished foods are often 
,ible quickly to pass on their increas¬ 
ed costs to their customers. The same 
feature of the industrial economy of 
India helps to account for the conti¬ 
nuing attractiveness of trading in in¬ 
dustrial raw materials, as opposed to, 
or in addition to manufacturing.-ii 
lii) The capital goods employed in 
these workshops include lathes, shap¬ 
ing m.ichines, drilling machines, 
grinders, welding sets, etc. These are 
produced both in the big factory sec¬ 
tor and in other workshops, and it is 
likely that the markets in these pro¬ 
ducts are competitive (this is certain¬ 
ly true in the case ot the drilling 
machines which are produced in 
workshops in Coimbatore). Many 
workshops rely on the second-hand 
market in such machinery. The extent 
of their ‘dependence’ and exploitation 
in this regard is not high. 

(lii) A rather high proportion of 
workshops (40-50 per cent) are direct¬ 
ly linked with big capital factories as 
sub-contractors, putting their own 
materi.ils (in a majority of cases) or 
as job-workers. A minority of these 
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workshops are 'tried' sub-contracting 
or job-working units. Another quite 
large section of workshops is of pro¬ 
ducers of parts or finished goods on 
order from big capital factories; and 
there are others which arc indirectly 
linked with big capital factories as 
sub-contractors or producirs of parts 
for workshops which do have dricct 
links. Totally, as many as two-thirds 
of the workshops in these industries 
may have forward linkages ot th<' kind 
described with big capil.il factories; 
and in this respeyt the industrial, 
economy of India seems to contrast 
markedly with others, such as that 
of Turkey, for which both Bademli 
and Gupta“ report that sub-contract¬ 
ing is but little developed. (Tokman 
too has commented that 'Sub-con¬ 
tracting links will not generally be 
significant and will be restricted to 
cothing. For these operations to be 
important, it would require .1 more 
integrated industrial structure than 
that which prevails in most less- 
developed countries".'') Our findings 
are probably consistent with the much 
more developed nature of the. Indian 
industrial economy, and with/the le- 
lalive independence of Indian ca.nital, 
by comparison with the countries 
from which most studies of the 
■lower forms’ of production have 
come. 

The implications ol the sub-con¬ 
tracting and product linkages bet¬ 
ween workshops .ind facloiies in 
Coinibatori' are not homogeneoii.s, 
and there is a good deal of variation 
in the extent ol siibordmation and 
exploitation which is inxohed, de¬ 
pending ot course, upon the bargain¬ 
ing power of dilterent workshops. 
Some workshops have bargain¬ 
ing power by virtue of providing 
specialised services, and others by 
virtue of having secure access to 
finance. A majority of workshops 
have experienced accumulation irad 
e.xpansion. Of course, we have no 
means of knowing how many work¬ 
shops have failed, so that it would be 
unwise to present a vi'ry rosy picture 
of the possibilities for 'growth' of 
workshop industry as a whole; but 
equally would it be wrong to deny 
the possibility of expansion altogether. 
These possibilities exist within the 
general constraints ol the dependence 
of sub-contracting units upon the 
firms for which they work, which in¬ 
clude tie kinds of cash flow problems 
also confronted by sub-contracting 
units in the British car industry as 
these have tnen described by Fried¬ 


man. 

Prominent amongst the reasons for 
the persistence of the workshop form' 
of production is the interest of large- 
scale capitalists, the owners of fac¬ 
tories (and of large workshops) in the 
control of the labour process, and in 
the reduction of labour costs. 

(iv) Wc may note that few of the 
objectives claimed for the policy of 
encouraging 'small-scale' production 
b'y the state are fulfilled; 'small- 
scale industries’ are not decentralised 
(see ilie work by Saha on Bihar,“ 
and note the concentration of regi¬ 
stered SSls in Tamil Nadu in Mad¬ 
ras and Coimbatore) and th<y do not 
seriously dent the concentration of 
economic power, when as we have 
seen, they serve the interests of big 
capital as markets and as suppliers of 
important services — not the least of 
these being that of labour control. 
They are instrumental, perhaps, in in- 
crea.sing employment (though evidence 
on the capital/labour ratio in 'small 
as opposed to ‘large-scjcle industry’ 
in India is equivocal).''' But that 
employment is geneially on terms 
which are very favourable to capital, 
given the lover labour cos’s and 
lower levels of unionisation in 'small 
indu.strics’. Satisfaction ot the equity 
objectives claimed for the policy ol 
encouraging small-scale production 
is therefore doubly doubtiul: ac¬ 
cess to the benefits made available 
by the state to 'SSI' is skewed strong¬ 
ly in favour of tliose who aie already 
iclalivcly -favoured, while ihc em¬ 
ployment that 'SSls' provide is fic- 
queinly of a very cxpioilativc kind. 
The one objective claimed for the 
policy which probably has been satis¬ 
fied is that of 'democratising' owner¬ 
ship — given that this objCLlive was 
(fairly explicitly) to widen the bour¬ 
geois base of the r<gime. The objec¬ 
tive claimed for the policy of en¬ 
couraging 'SSr m.ay, anyway, be much 
less important th.l;i the interests ser¬ 
ved by it — which include those ot 
big capital as much as those of small 
capitalists. Still, official policy Is part¬ 
ly instrumental in permitting the ex¬ 
panded reproduction ol the workshop 
sector, 

(v| In addition to those workshops 
which have direct or indirect for¬ 
ward linkages with the big factory 
sector there is also a large number of 
workshops (about one-third of the 
total in our sample) which produce 
finished consumer or small producer 
goods for the market, including 
particularly, in the case of Coimbatore, 


electric motors and pumps, agricul¬ 
tural machinery, wet-grinders, steel 
furniture and metal vessels. All thse 
product markets are quite highly 
competitive, as is shown by the large 
discounts which the small manufac¬ 
tures of pumps must offer their 
dealers, and their low profit margins; 
and by the extent to which the 
manufacturers of steel furniture must 
minimise excise payments in order to 
remain viable. These workshops' ac¬ 
cess to raw materials in uncertain, 
and they operate in competitive mar¬ 
kets. But their persistence is not in 
doubt, lor the foreseeable future, 
because although there are Wg capita¬ 
list firms producing ‘the same pro¬ 
ducts (firms like Kirloskar in the 
rump and motnr field, or Godrej in 
steel' furniture), the workshops supply 
particular fractions of the total mar¬ 
ket. There is a duality in the mar¬ 
kets for these prodiiets, as there is 
for textiles (sets earlier comment on 
the textile industry, citing C P 
Chandrasekhar), so that although the 
possibilities for susMined growth of 
these workshops are constrained - 
c.spccially by llic low purchasing 
power ol those who make up their 
markets — their markets are persis¬ 
tent. 

(vi) Workshops such as those of 
Coimbatore constitute a level of pro¬ 
duction comp.irablc with Quijano’s 
'competitive capitalism’ or with 
Santos' ‘marginal upper circuit'. The 
laller's description nl Ihc ‘marginal 
upper ciieiiit', vxliich we qusted ear¬ 
lier. seems hrciadly .qiposiie as a des¬ 
cription of Coimb.il'.iu's workshops. 
They do constitute a subordinate 
lev (I, dominated by higher forms of 
pioduetion through both lorward and 
backward linkages. Tliey confront 
limitation on access to raw materials 
and to maikets similar to those which 
are described by Qtijano. But their 
subordination is heti rogeneous, and 
they persist both because of the servi¬ 
ces which they supply to the higher 
levels of produc'ion including the 
lole which they play in the control-of 
the labour process - and because 
their markets have not been, and are 
not likely to be, entirely taken over 
by the higher forms of production. In 
addition to the backward and forward, 
input and output, linkages of the 
workshop level of production with 
higher levels, the levels are articulat¬ 
ed together by some (unquantifiable) 
flow of capital from workshops into 
the factory sector, from surplus value 
generated in the competitively orga- 
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nised markets which they supply, and 
passing through regular financial in. 
i.stitutions; and they are linked toge¬ 
ther, too, by the supply of cheap 
wage goods from workshops, which 
assists in keeping down wage costs in 
the factory, sector (or so it seems 
reasonable to believe ■— compare 
Portes argument") 

(2) We may distinguish two broad 
types of activity amongst the petty 
commodity producer units ^of Coimba¬ 
tore, those engaged in 'traditionar 
activities and those'in ‘new’ activities. 

(i) Those engaged in the ’new’ 
activities - lathe shops, welding, 
casting of aluminium and gun-metal, 
repair of two-wherJers appear to 
us mainly to be 'truly' self-employed 
las ‘self-employment’ has been defined 
by Bromley and Gerry). Thise pro¬ 
ducers generally obtain some of their 
inputs from the (actor level of pro¬ 
duction, and some of them supply that 
level, either directly or indirectly. 
They are subject to uncertainty of 
access to raw materials, markets and 
finantx', and this brings about the 
failure «t many such units. There is 
evidence, however, that some of these 
petty commodity producers, including 
particularly turners and founders, do 
succeed in developing their enterpri¬ 
ses into workshops organised as small 
capitalist units of production. Those 
who do succeed in making this transi¬ 
tion are generally people who by vir¬ 
tue of their social relationships are 
able to obtain access to cheap credit. 
.Such credit, which has become availa- 
^ble in increasingly large quantities as 
' a result of the government's pro¬ 
gramme for the called ‘Priority 
Sector’ thus contributes to ia kind of 
differentiation amongst small produc¬ 
ers which rather rainforces the in¬ 
herited advantages possessed by some 
of them. The ‘new’ PCP activities, 
then, include some which are subor¬ 
dinated to highei levels of production 
in just the way which is true of the 
workshops; and others (two-wheeler 
repair, cycle repair) which may be 
less directly subordinated, but which 
clearly depend for their markets upon 
incomes- generated elsewhere in the 
economy, and which by their very 
nature are disposed towards an ‘in¬ 
volutionary’ pattern of growth.*’ 

I, (ii) PCPs engaged in the ‘tradi¬ 
tional’ activities — such as shoemak- 
ing, goldsmithing. weaving, pottery, 
basket and mat-making, tinkering, 
stone-masonry and manufacturing of 
snack foods — are more likdy to 
b# disguised wage,, workers or de¬ 


pendent workers. They are linked ) 
especially with finance and trading 
capital, and they are commonly de¬ 
pendent upon advances from ‘manu¬ 
facturers’ or traders, either in the 
form of finance, or raw materials, or 
both. The level of indebtednes.s, 
amongst them to kanduvaddikaratis) 
is also known to be high (although it 
is difficult to quantify). If we exclude 
the hereditary carpenters who now 
make patterns for moulding and lea¬ 
ther workers who make washers for 
the pump industry, the direct link¬ 
ages of these producers with the fac¬ 
tory sector are few, and their reli¬ 
ance upon inputs from the sector is 
also relatively low (important excep¬ 
tions being the rubbiT and plastics 
used by shoemakers, cotton yam, and 
galvanised iron sheet), while there is 
also a good deal ol use of re-cycled 
materials. These activities are im¬ 
portant, however, .is suppliers of cheap 
wage goods to factory workers amongst 
othere. There is an important degree 
of autonomy at this level, and direct 
exploitation is perhaps less strong 
than in the cases described by Gerry 
Irom Dakar. But these producers are 
subjected to increasing competition 
from higher levels of production. Thus 
the potters of Coimbatore have large¬ 
ly been put out of business as cheap 
plastic vessels have replaced mud 
pots; tinkers have encountered com¬ 
petition Irom the same source; and 
It may be that the basket-makers will 
not long survive competitive pressures 
from the use of plastics in packaging. 
These small producers may persist, 
but probably as supplieis to iucr<;a.s- 
ingly specialised markets (such as that 
for .special clay pots used in house¬ 
hold ceremonies, or for gold jewel¬ 
lery), or as suppliers ol particularly 
cheap goods, olten using re-cycled 
raw materials (rubber tyre sandals, 
‘refabs’ - refabricated tin cans). 
Again, it is difficult to .sec how their 
patterns of growth can be anylhing 
other than ‘involutionary’ given the 
low income elasticities of these acti¬ 
vities. 

(3) VVs! have presented evidence 
which suggests that the labour mar¬ 
ket in Coimbatore, is strongly seg¬ 
mented, and current trends in factory 
employment may be strengthening 
this segmentation even further. - We 
refer to the systematic exclusion of 
people from low caste backgrounds 
from employment m some of the big 
mills. Whereas at the time of the 
establishment of their mills the do¬ 
minant casts capitalists were prepared 


1 to take on large numbers of low caste 

'people — sometime recruiting these 
people in the villages in which they 
exercised some control -- in the 
present circumstances of abundant la¬ 
bour and a shrinking demand for 
workers they have begun to exclude 
lower caste people where they can. 
We have seen also that employment 
in workshops is not necessarily a 
route into factory employment, and 
that petty commodity producers and 
traders arc generally from different 
backgrounds from casual workers, or 
factory and workshop employees. We 
have shown that connections between 
‘sectors’, or parts of the labour mar¬ 
ket - • within families or even with¬ 
in wider circles of km, are not much 
developed. The principal exception to 
ihe general picture of separation is 
that of the PCPs in ‘new’ activities 
who are often people who have had 
experience of employment in work¬ 
shops or factories. 

( The historical existence of a strong 
relationship between certain occupa¬ 
tions and membership in particular 
communities ol caste or kin has 
provided an ideological context for 
(his strong differentiation within the 
labour market; and the way in which 
large numbers of people arc continu¬ 
ally deprived .of access to means of 
earning their livelihoods now supplies 
a firm basis for the persistence of 
caste identities - when these identi¬ 
ties constitute one of the few ‘re¬ 
sources' that many people possess. 

(4) In .M/w, the evidence that we 
have presented, and the conclusions 
of research on trends of industrial 
production and employment in the 
Tamil Nadu economy as a whole,** 
suggests that the ‘stagnant’ portion of 
the relative surplus population is 

large and piobably increasing.** It is 
pos.sible to suggest that this is partly, 
at least, a result of increasing mono- 
polisaion — or more accurately, of 
trends within the economy as a whole 
which are manifested in the develop¬ 
ment ol monopolies and in other 

ways.*" In a small city like Coimba¬ 
tore as much as 60-65 per cent of the 
viorkforcc li employed outside regis¬ 
tered manufacturing employment — 

including factories and large work¬ 
shops — or the ‘organised’ service 
sector. ' People in this part of the 
workforce gain their livelihoods in 
smaller workshops, in petty com¬ 

modity production in casual labouring 
occupations and in small-scale com¬ 

merce and in the provision of personal 
services. Our analysis indicates the 
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extent of subordination, although it is 
of an heterogeneous kind, of the pro¬ 
duction units amongst these activites, 
to ‘higher’ levels of production. It 
also shows the very strong constraints 
that there are on movement into 
‘factory’ employment; and it seems 
rather likely, from knowledge of the 
practice and trends in big factories in 
Coimbatore, that analysis of the mnn- 
power policies of big capitalist firms 
in India, would show an increa-sing 
tendency to specific labour use (as 
Bienefeld and Schmitz believe is pro¬ 
bably the case in ‘peripheral’ capitalist 
ecoiiomi* in general).'*^ It is, at first 
sight perhaps, tempting to conceive of 
the development of a ‘marginal pole’ 
in this economy, and of an incre¬ 
asingly ‘marginalised’ labour force. 
But such a view would seriously detract 
from appreciation and understanding 
of the extent of the articulation be¬ 
tween forms of production in this 
oconomy, in so lar as we may judge 
it from this study of forms of produ¬ 
ction in Coimbatore. 

(Coichded) 

Appendix A 

According to the 1971 Gmsus the 
city of Coimbatore (as defined in note 
191 had 180,598 workers, divided up 
as in Table 16. 

The workforce of Coimbatore includes 
workers who have permanent employ¬ 
ment in mills and factories covered by 
the Factories Acts and other legisla¬ 
tion, who receive ESI, PE, Gratuity, 
Bonus etc, whose jobs are protected by 
legislation and probably by strong 
unionisation as well; temporary work¬ 
ers or ‘helpers’ or ‘apprentices’ in the 
same plants; casual workers who are 
employed on a daily basis for certain 
tasks within the same plants; work¬ 
ers in small establishments and work¬ 
shops; those who are self-employed or 
who are employed in domestic indus- 
ries; those making a living from petty 
trading or through the provision of 
services; those who work in larger 
retailing or wholesaling establish¬ 
ments; those who work in transport, 
including drivers, cleaners and those 
who are employed for loading and 
unloading; and many who are engage-d 
in a variety of casual labouring jobs 
including principally con.struction 
workers, porters and load carriers 
(generally referred to as ’kalasi' work¬ 
ers) and geiteral coolies. This list does 
not pretend to offer a well defined 
systan of classification, or to be ex- 
luustive, bu( it does at least suggest 
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Table 16: DtsTaiatiTioN of Employment in CoiMBAToaE, 1971. 



Male 

Female 

Total 

(% 

Cf Bombay 
1961 a/c 






Joshis 

Primary production 

7,855 

3,401 

11.256 

6.2 

1.9 

Household manufature 

7,680 

1,340 

9,020 

5 1 

40.8 

Manufacturing 

57,983 . 

6,625 

64.609 

36 » 

Construction 

6,120 

1,886 

7,986 

4.4 

4.4 

Trade and commerce 

35,523 

2,668 

38,191 

21 

18.0 

Transport, etc 

12,231 

156 

12,387 

6.8 

11.2 

Other services 

27.542 

«,608 

37.150 

20.7 

23.5 


a simple dualistic division into two 
major ‘sectors’ will conceal a great 
deal. 

It is true, however, that of the 
categories distinguished that of the 
workers with permanent jobs in mills 
and factories covered by the Facto¬ 
ries Act, is the one which is most 
clearly defined and most easily mea¬ 
sured — precisely because a great 
deal of information is recorded by 
the Inspectors of Factories whose work 
it is to regulate the conditions of 
employment in such units (which are 
those employing ten or more people 
and' using power, or twenty or more 
people in the ca.se of units not using 
power). This is what is generally 
referred to in India as ‘the organised 
sector’. This does represent a useful 
category not only because it can be 
measured by reference to the statistics 
of the Factories Inspectorate and the 
Directorate of Employment and Train¬ 
ing, but also and more importantiy 
b'cause it is defined by criteria which 
are significant for workers themselves 
and for their employers. According 
to Holmstrom for example, factory 
workers in Bangalore themselves see 
the organised sector as a kind of 
‘titadel' of security and strength; and 
it is the wish ol many workers in 
Coimbatore, as it is in Bangalore, to 
obtain employment in organised sector 
jobs because of the security which 
they offer. Equally it is the concern of 
many capitalists to ensure that as 
many workers as possible do not 
obtain such employment, because of 
the costs to them of providing such 
benefits as ESI and PF, and because 
ol the risks of unionisation, amongst 
other concerns. It is because of the 
practical salience of the Factories Act 
and related legislation that the cate¬ 
gory ‘the organised sector has value. 
But It seems that the opposite category 
of ‘the unorganised/informal sector' 
has value only insofar as it conveys 
the description of ‘employment falling 
outside thu organised sector’. At this 
level, as a description of a large part 


of the labour markers), the term has 
a limited value. 

How extensive is the organised sec¬ 
tor of the workforce in Coimbatore, 
and how is it changing in relation to 
the workforce as a whole? Although 
the Factories Act is the single most 
important piece of legislation defining 
the organised sector it relates of 
course, to manufacturing units, and 
course, to manufacturing units, and we 
should include within ‘the organised 
sector’ also those units in other area of 
activity in which conditions of employ¬ 
ment like those in organised sector 
factories apply. For this reason it 
seems that the best available measure 
of the organised sector of the work- 
lorcc as a whole, is that provided by 
the s'atistics maintained by the Direc¬ 
torate of Employment and Training. 
Glider the terms of The Compulsory 
Notification of Vacancies Act all 
companies with units in which 25 or 
more people are employed should in¬ 
form tlic Employment Exchange of any 
vacancies and submit reports on 
employment to the Directorate, We 
were informed by the Director of 
the Department in Madras that it is 
in fact extremely difficult to ensure 
that companies do submit returns, 
and of course the figures will exclude 
those pertaining to some small facto¬ 
ries which do come under the Facto¬ 
ries Act but have less than 25 
employees. Still, these figures do 
appear to be the best measure avail¬ 
able — and they were by the Joshis 
in their study of Bombay (refer Note 
1). But having made this decision, 
our difficulties did not and there. 
There were the further problems of 
obtaining statistics disaggregated for 
Coimbatore city, and we were unable 
unable to obtain DET records for the 
city, or even for Coimbatore taluk. 
Hence the ‘Heath Robinson* quality of 
the following exercise in estimation. 

The Factory Inspector in Coim¬ 
batore maintains records of employ¬ 
ment in factories in CedmbatOK and 
Avanashi taluks, and it is not possible 
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to disaggregate them for Coimbatore 
city. The records are also not kept 
at the loal level for very long, and 
it proved impossible to obtain statis¬ 
tics, even for Coimbatore and Ava- 
nashi taluks for 1971. It seems pos¬ 
sible to suggest, however, that only 
about 35 or 40 per cent of the worit- 
force of Coimbatore in 1971 fell into 
the category of 'organised sector 

workers’. This suggestion is based 
on the following reasoning. The total 
number of workers in manufacturing 
in other than household industry in 
Coimbatore and Avanashi taluks in 
1971 was 97,543 men and 11,368 

Women. In 1974, according to the 
Administration Report ot the Inspec¬ 
tor of Factories, Coimbatore, for that 
year there were 49,636 men and 6,736 
women employed in 534 working fac¬ 
tories in public and private sectors. 
Th» comparison of figures for 1971 and 
1974 i.s unavoidable — because data 
for other years were not available — 
and it may not be so serious in view 
of the fact that according to statistics 
for the district as a whole the number 
of organised sector workers in manu- 
iacturing declined absolutely between 
1971 and 1974. Granted this (admit¬ 
tedly tenuous) reasoning it is possible 
that in 1971 only just over 50 per 
cent of manufacturing workers in 
Coimbatore were in organised sector 
units. We have also seen (Table 16) 
that only* 36 per cent of all workers 
m Coimbatore were engaged in manu- 
lacluring outside househhld produc¬ 
tion. In other words perhaps 20 per 
^ cent of all workers were employed in 
organised sector manufacturing units. 
Then, some of the workers in trade 
and commerce, transport and other 
sendees .should also be included in 
the organised scclor because they 
work in establishments with similar 
conditions of service to those obtain¬ 
ing in the o|-ganiscd factories. All the 
workers in these fields together con- 
stiluted 48 per cent of the workforce 
in 1971. It is probably erring on the 
side of generosity to suggest that as 
many as one-third of these workers 
were in organised units • - and thus 
an estimate of 35-40 per. cent lor the 
workforce as a whole should be con¬ 
sidered as an upper estimate, even 
though this is less than the proportions 
. estimated for Bombay (55 pei cent), 
for Calcutta (50 per cent) or for 
Ahraedabad (53.5 per cent). This is 
perhaps not surprising, for we might 
have expected less establishments to 
be organised in a relatively small city 
like Coimbatore, (The proportion of 


manufacturing workers in the organis¬ 
ed sector is dearly lower than it is in 
Bombay or in Calcutta. The ]oshis 
found that about 70 per cent of manu¬ 
facturing workers in Bombay were in 
organised sector units in 1961; and 
Bose (see Note 15) found a‘similar 
proportion of manufacturing workers 
in the organised sector in Calcutta in 
1971.) 

Notes 

[I am most grateful for the hospitality 
of the Madras Institute of Develop¬ 
ment Studies, and for the help and 
guidance of its Director, C T Kurien. 
Since I believe that I would have 
done well to have followed some of 
Kuritn's advice more closely than 1 
did, he certainly does not share any 
responsibility for the faults in this 
work. Thanks too to K S Gopalakri- 
shnan, D Gunasekaran, V .Shanmugam, 
E Shanmugasundaram and V K Chin- 
nasamy, for their enthusiastic help 
with some of the fieldwork.] 

38 Bromley and Gerry, 1979. These 
aiithors suggest that we may first 
distinguish casual workers from 
those who are employed in perma¬ 
nent, regular wage work; and then 
that it is possible to distinguish 
four categories amongst casual 
workers: 

"It is conventional to divide 
employment intwo two basic cate¬ 
gories, wage-employment and self- 
employment. We feel that it is 
more realistic to conceive of a 
continuum stertching from ‘stable 
wage work’ to ‘true self-employ- 
ment'. and to give particular 
attention to the intermediate cate¬ 
gories and transition processes 
along this continuum. Of course 
no wage work is totally stable and 
secure, but a suhst.intial number 
of wage workers do have a con¬ 
siderable degree of employment 
stability and securi'y and can be 
included in this category. This 
c.itegory can (hen be contrasted 
wi h the remainder of the conti¬ 
nuum, which can lie collectively 
described as ‘casual work’, and can 
be crudely divided into four broad, 

■ and occasionally overlapping ideal- 
lype categories, which put in order 
of increasing dissimilarity from 
stable wage-work are: ‘short-term 
wage work’, ‘disguised wage work’, 
'dependent work', and true gelf- 
employment’, this last cate^ry 
represen ing the polar extreme of 
the con inuum. These four cate¬ 
gories of casual work are, in fact, 
■alicrnative relations of production, 
as they eff'ci. the individual 
worker. . ' (Bromlev and Gerry, 
1979, 5], 

‘Slioi't lerni wage workers' are 
paid and contracted lor a spt'cific 
period or task with no assurance 
of continuity of employment, and 
they are e,\cluded from most of 
the benefits associated with per¬ 
manent wage work. They an^ 
normally supplied with most or 
all of their equipment, raw mate¬ 


rials and other inputs by their 
' eim>!oycrs and they commonly 
work on his premises. In Coim¬ 
batore this category of workers 
includes those who are employed 
as casual labourers in manufaaur- 
ing units, or as contract workers 
(both forms are practised exten¬ 
sively in the engineering industry); 
it should probably include the 
badlis or substitute workers who 
are employed in the mills; and 
also many of those who are ‘per¬ 
manently’ employed in small units 
such as registered or unregistered 
small-scale industries falling out¬ 
side the scope of the Factories 
Acts, in shops and trading and 
transport concerns, and in some 
services like laundries and barbers’ 
shops. It is perhaps a moot point 
as to whether or not it ghould 
include the large numbers who are 
employed as construction coolies, 
kalasi workers and cart pullers 
(who made up 27 per cent of 
household heads in my ‘slum’ 
surveys). ‘Disguised wage-workers’ 
are not legally employees of a 
firai but nonetheless a particular 
firm appropriates a part of the 
product ot their work. This cate¬ 
gory includes particularly ‘out¬ 
workers’ and commission sellers 
—who receive what is in effect a 
dispised wage from the firms for 
which they do work, even though 
they may own part of their means 
of production. In Coimbatore 
this category includes what is pro¬ 
bably an inejeasing number of 
engineering workers employed in 
workshops undertaking job-work 
under contract to large companies 
(and some not-so-large companies 
too): many handloom weavers; 
some basket makers, tailor,s, tink¬ 
ers and cobblers; and kerosene 
sellens, 'Dependent workers’ are 
those who are dependent upon 
one or more large enterprises for 
credit, premises or equipment; a 
monopolistic or oligopolistic 
supply of raw materials or mer- 
cliandise; or a monopsoiiistic or 
oligopsonistic outlet for thiir pro¬ 
duce. Examples ot workers in 
this category in Coimbatore in- 
elude most taxi and au'.orickshaw 
drivers and some small traders 
such as beef and mutton sellers. 
In general, however, in the speci- 
fiu context of Coimbatore at least, 
jt is more difficult to distinguish 
^disguised wage workirs’ and 
‘dcnendeiit woikers’ than their 
ideal types suggest. Finally, 
there are those who are trulii 
'self-imployed' in’ the sense that 
they work itulependenily, are the 
owners of their own means of 
pioduc ion .uui have a consider¬ 
able and relatively Irec choice of 
.supplies and outleis, Tliey are 
not dependent upon specific firms 
foi iheir livelihoods but upon 
gencr.il economic and social condi¬ 
tions. In Coimbatoie this cate- 
category does include a lot of 
small traders, purveyors of vari- 
out kinds of cheap eatables, most 
tailors, some cobblers, basket- 
makers and tailors, tinkers, cycle. 
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2-wheeler and car repair work¬ 
shops and some workers with 
small engineering estabiishroents. 

This framework is valuable be¬ 
cause it penetrates the otherwise 
amorphous entity of the un¬ 
organised/informi sector’, and 
focuses upon the relations of 
production in which different 
workers are involved rather than 
upon appearance. 

39 loshi, 1980. 

40 Holmstrom, 1976. 

41 See Streefkerk, 1978. 

42 Bademli, 1977; Gupta, 1980. 

43 Tohman, 1978, p 1071. 

44 Saha, 1980 (1981). 

45 See Subramaniam and Kashyap, 
1975: and Banerjee, 1981. 

46 Fortes, 1978. 

47 See also Tokman, 1978, 

48 Kurien and James, 1979; Bara- 
dhan, 1980. 

49 Marx writes in "Capital” (volume 
I); "The third rategory of the rela¬ 
tive surplus-population, the stag¬ 
nant portion, forms a part of the 
active labour army, but with 
extremely irregular employment. 
Hence it furnishes capial an in- 
exhaistible reservoir of disposable 
labour power. Its conditions of 
life sink below the average normal 
level of the working class; this 
makes it at once the broad basis 
of special branches of capitalist 
exploitation. It is characterised 
by maximum of working time, and 
minimum of wages. We have 
learnt to know its chief form 
under the rubric of ‘domestic 
industry’. It recruits itself con¬ 
stantly from the supernumary for¬ 
ces of modem industry and agri¬ 
culture. and specially from those 
decaying branches of industry 
where handicraft is yielding to 
manufacture, manufacture to 
machinery. Its extent grows, as 
with the extent and energy of 
accumulation, the creation of 
.surplus.population advances. But 
it forms at the same time a self- 
reproducing and self-perpetuating 
element of the working class, 
taking a proportionately greater 
part in the general increase of 
that class than the other elements 

(Marx (18671. 1954, p 602). 

50 See ief(TOices under Note 18. 

51 Sir Appendix A. 

52 Biencfeld and Schmitz, 1976. 
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DISCUSSION 


i Estimates oi Unreported Economy in India 

J C Saadesara 

I PROPOSE to deaJ with Gupta 


and Gupta's reply' to my comments" on 
their paper* in two ways. I first take 
up their reactions to my comments, and 
then reiterate the significant points of 
ir.y comments, which have not been 
attended to ai^d finally consider the 
new data that have been introduced in 
their reply. 

I 

As to the causal factors. 1 have luted 
taxation, inflation, controls and mota- 
lity. Gupta and Gupta do not bring 
i morality in their reply, and as to the 
theoretical underpinning of taxation and 
controls they have no quarrel. However, 
they see no theoretical reason for infla¬ 
tion independently being a causal factor. 
They may well be right, and pending 
further thought by me on tliis point I 
would pot be dogmatic either way. 

As to the practicalities of taxation 
and controls: If Gupta and Gupta 
were to read footnote 3 of my com¬ 
ments again (p 464), they will find 
that my questioning relates to the 
nexus of increases of 1 per cent-3 per 
cent between taxation and black money 
relative to the official economy. 
Doubt attaches specifically to the 
figures involved of percentages, and 
these figures are arrived at by relying 
, upon their estimates of unreported 
' economy. Hence the dispute. Gupta 
and Gupta cannot get away by saying 
that I myself have used their estimates. 
The point is not that I have not used 
them there. 1 have. In fact, I have 
used them not merely there, but in the 
context of consequential as also of 
other causal factors (Tables 3 and 4. 
p 462). How does one otherwise 
highlight the outsizeness of their 
statistics? 

I have again gone through the 
references to controls to which Gupta 
and Gupta have drawn attentitm in 
their reply. I am afraid 1 do not find 
anything there to’enable me to retrace 
the point made by me earlier, namely 
that they refer to “controls in a 
^ cursory way". As they themselves 
have put it: we could not devise 

any proxy to capture the effects of 
controls" (p 839). 

Their remarks on the contents of 
Tables 1 and 2 of my comments (p 
461) are two-fold: I do not clarify 
the nature of relationship expected a 


priori; in their view, “there cannot be 
any theoretical reasons for observing 
any such relationship" (p 839). Of the 
four causal factors listed by me, 
taxation, inflation and controls may be 
taken as positively associated with un¬ 
reported income and morality as 
negatively associated. The surmise 
then is that increases in the former 
and decline in the latter should be 
reflected in increases in unreported 
economy relative to the reported econo¬ 
my. My hunch has been that while the 
tendencies in the factors have been as 
expected, they have not been of a 
magnitude that may support Gupta 
and Gupta’s statistics. The statistics 
show that as a percentage of reported 
income, the increase in unreported 
income was from 10 to nearly 50 per 
cent And except for 1974-75 when 
the latter was lower than in 1973-74, 
the absolute values for the unreported 
economy for other years were higher 
than in the previous years; and except 
for 1973-74 and 1974-75 when they 
were lower, the relative v.ilucs for 
other years were higher than in the 
previom years. On that basis, one 
would have expected more or less con¬ 
tinuously accelerating values for the 
figures in columns 2 and 3 of Table* 2 
(p 461). I had thought that the point 
was obvious enough not to need such 
specification, and, therefore, had not 
made it earlier. 

Let me now turn to their point re¬ 
lating to gold and silver prices. Here, 
Gupta and Gupta contend that my 
discussion is based on the belief that 
income that accrues in the underground 
economy is normally used to buy 
such assets. I hold no such belief, 
and any implication arising from such 


a belief is a^so not warranted. As I 
have said at the outset in Section VI 
of my comments (p 462) if Gupta and 
Gupta’s statistics are valid in the 
measures suggested, "they may be 
expected to have produced a signifi¬ 
cant and substantial impact on the 
areas (and of their relevant quantities) 
where such incomes are less risk-prone 
to detection and penalties” (r 462). 
In die next para, I have listed a num¬ 
ber of such activities and have refer¬ 
red generally to the increases in the 
tariffs thereof. In the absence of 
reliable data on ail relevant items, 1 
had to go ky gold and silver prices 
for which some data are available. It 
is obvious that the data in Table 4 
of my comments (p 462) have only 
illustrative value. The table high¬ 
lights a poor reflection of unreported 
economy in terms of gold and silver 
prices, and hence my point is reinforc¬ 
ed that Gupta and Gupta’s stafostics 
may overstate the unteported economy 
Gupta and Gupta’s further references 
here in their reifly reiterate well-known 
points on price determination of gold 
and silver and on other uses of un¬ 
reported income, and in the light of 
what I have said above, are not parti¬ 
cularly significant to the issues in the 
debate. 

Section VII of my comments (pp 
462-63) consists of three different types 
of ‘look around’ kind of statistics. 
This section was included with a view 
to finding out whether such statistics 
lend support to the size of unreport¬ 
ed economy suggested by Gupta and 
Gupta. They are like ‘analogies’ which 
may often help understand better a 
point arrived at otherwise. The point 
that an analogy is not an argument is 
too well known, and need not detain 
ns here. I may however react briefly 
to the two main points made by them 
in this connection. The first point is 
that I fail to criticise the other esti- 
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mates. As I had enunciated in my 
comments (p 459), my purpose was 
limited to examininj; the realism of 
Gupta and Gupta’s statistics. Is it fair 
to expect of such a commentator criti¬ 
cal reviews of all estimates? The 
second point is that my guesstimate 
of unreported economy is between 10 
and 15 per cent of the oflicial econo- 

. my, and that anything beyond this is 
unrealistic. I plead guilty of harbour¬ 
ing that conjecture, f have explainco 
elsewhere the basis for the same.* In 
fact, I would like that guesstimate 
being replaced by an ‘estimate’. The 
latter must, however, be substantially 
and solidly based and not arrived at 
by a mere mechanical application of a 
technique. I would scrutinise any 
estimate of the latter variety from as 
many different angles as possible, 
with a view to finding out how well 
it portrays realism. That is how I 
have proceeded in my comments. As 
the statistics of Table 5 of my .com¬ 
ments show (p 463), the unreported 
economy suggested by Gupta and 
Gupta’s statistics in 1978-79 was larger 
than the economy exclusive of income 
from the primary, community, and 
personal services sectors, and from 
the primary and public sectors. I do 
not think that the CSO statistics of 
repored income are so bad and those 
ol the unreported economy presented 
by Gupta and Gupta are so good, as 
would be the logical position ol one 
who holds Gupta and Gupta’s statistics 
to be realistic. 

In their reaction to my discussion 
on the effects of controls on the un- 
teported economy, Gupta and Gupta 
have opined that it is ‘extremely ske¬ 
tchy’ (p 839). I agree that it is sket¬ 
chy. In fact, I may be sketchy not 
only merely there. As I myseif have 
stated in the concluding section, ot 
my comments: “The point emerging 
from this rather long, if sketchy, sub¬ 
mission may be summed up by saying 
that the unreported economy as sug¬ 
gested by Gupta and Gupta’s statistics 
appears to be outsize in terms of the 
magnitudes of factors considered here 
— causally (II through V), consequen¬ 
tially (VI) and otherwise (VII)’’ (p 
463). The message is simple: Gupta 
and Gupta’s statistics do not stand 
the test of even such a submission. 
And their reply doe.s not alter that 
basic point. 

« n 

Let me now turn to the second part 
of this rejoinder. In the last para of 
my comments, I had stated, among 


other things, that Gupta and Gupta’s 
contribution has turned out to be 
Iqss convincing. This was preceded 
by the following: “It may not be 
too much, perhaps, to expect that 
researchers look backward at the 
methodology and the assumptions and/ 
or to look around for support else¬ 
where from their statistical conclusions 
before putting them as substantiative 
conclusions and before looking for 
policies and measures on that basis. 
Gupta and Gupta’s paper does not 
measure up to these expectations" (p 
464), 

The reason for such caution is that 
a follow-up on a mere mechanical ap¬ 
plication of a technique might lead 
one astray or to ridiculous results. I 
shall cite two references from the 
pieces under consideration. The Gut- 
mann method yields negative estimates 
of unreported economy of India for a 
number of recent years. Similarly, 
the Fiege method does so fer the US 
for each year between 1939 and 1972 
(p 464). In view of this, and also 
because their estimates are based on 
the Fiege method and relate to a limit¬ 
ed number of years (1967-68 through 
1978-79), it was all the more neces¬ 
sary for Gupta and Gupta in their 
reply to look backward at the metho¬ 
dology and the assumptions. This 
they have not done. Secondly, should 
their estimates be relied upon, the 
economy as a whole — unreported 
and reported put together — shows 
growth from Rs 35,000 crore in 
1967-68 to Rs 143.000 crore in 1978- 
79, showing a 300 per cent increase 
(p 459). 'In view of the grave doubts 
voiced by me in Section II of my 
comments (p 459), I would have ex¬ 
pected in their reply some discussion 
on the factors that might account for 
these magnitudes — yearly as well 
over the period. This also they have 
not done. 


In fact, the only follow-up of my 
suggestions in their reply relates to , 
the presentation of estimates of Block ( 
and of Field. These estimates are 
higher than Gupta and Gupta’s. On 
that basis they conclude: ^ "Thus, oui^ 
estimates, by no means, can be judg- . 
ed as unrealistic’’ (p 840). The esti¬ 
mates of Block and Field as they ap¬ 
pear in their reply are in the nature 
of “lock around" statistics. While I 
welcome these statistics, I reinvite at¬ 
tention to the three different types 
of statistics presented by me in Sec¬ 
tion VII of ray comments (d 462-63), 
all of which suggest outsizoness of 
Gupta and Gupta’s statistics. On this, 

I leave it to the reader to subscribe 
t.) one or the other view; Whethci 
Gupta and Gupta’s statistics are 
undersize in terms of the former or 
outsize in terms of the latter. I still 
subscribe to the latter view and, there¬ 
fore, regard Block’s and Field’s esti¬ 
mates as ’outersize’-. 

Thus, since even now they have not 
‘looked backward’, nor have they 
‘looked around’ much, I submit that 
Gupta and Gupta's contribution re¬ 
mains almost as much unconvincing 
now as it was before their reply. 
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A shining example 
of a growing commitment 
to Indian Industry 


Indian Oxygen's intimate 
association with Indian industry 
began way back in 1935. Ever 
since it's been a growing bond, 
bringing in its wake major 
developments. 

Today, thanks to lOL, Indian 
industry has ready access to 
highly advanced and ever 
developing technology. In the 
production of gases, ultra pure 
gases & their mixtures. In their 
diverse and growing range of 
applications.lnthemanufacture , 
of welding consumables and 


cutting equipment, for the 
joining and cutting of metals. 
In the fabrication of complete, 
plants, machinery Et cryogenic 
equipment for the production, 
storage, handling anddistiibu- 
tion of industrial gases. 

lOL is also deeply involved 
in the medical sphere by meet¬ 
ing the needs for vital medical 
gases, anaesthetic equipment 
& surgical accessories. 

Today, lOL technology has 
permeated into a wide spec¬ 
trum of industries and ushered 


in a revolution in fields such as 
Steel, Engineering, Electronics 
& others. Further, lOL is 
spearheading specialised ser¬ 
vices to Mining, Agriculture, 
Communications, Medicine, 
Research, Defence, Civil Avia¬ 
tion and off-shore prospecting. 

Equipped with a technology 
that's constantly developing 
and a cadre of indigenously 
developed talent, lOL pledges 
to make greater contributions 
to India's industrial progress. 

In the years to come. 
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Prices or Technology? 

IT is estimated that last year, i e, in 1981-82, food output touched a record 
level of 134 million tons. This record performance follows a ‘good’ harvest of 
130 mt in 1980-81. Food prices have been behaving themselves. Between 

1977- 78 and 1980-81 food prices increased at a rate considerably lower than 
the general inflation rate. Food imports as a proportion of domestic produc- 
tion, and also in absolute terms have been significantly lower in recent years 
than in the early and mid-1960s. It would appear therefore that there is sub¬ 
stance in the government’s claims to having achieved a measure of self- 
sufliciency in food and that the World Bank's pat for performance on the food 
front has not been undeserved. 

But beneath these ostensibly favourable signs are disquieting trends 
which indicate that the food situation is precariously poised. Growth rates 
in agriculture are, of course, difficult to measure on account of the variability 
in production from year to year. However, to gain some idea of the under¬ 
lying trends, the peak, or ‘record’, production years may be compared. The 
peak years in the last two decades have been 1961-62, 1970-71, 1975-76, 

1978- 79 and 1981-82. Between 1961-62 and 1970-71 food output increased at 
an average rate of 2.6 mt a year from 82.7 to 108.4 mt. Between 1970-71 
and 1975-76 the average inen-ase was once again 2.5 mt a year, reaching 
121,3 mt in 1975-76, The growth rate in the first hay of the 1970s was, 
therefore, lower than in the 1960s since the same absolute annual increase 
occurred at a higher base level. Between 1975-76 and 1981-82, the average 
annual increase has been 2.1 mt going by the estimate 1481-82 output of 
134 mt. Thus not only has the growth rate fallen further, but even the 
absolute increases have declined. The growth rate of food output after 1975-76 
works out to about 1.5 per cent per annum, which is significantly less than 
the population growth rale of about 21 per cent per annum. The food output 
growth rate between 1961-62 and 1970-71 was about 2.7 per cent per annum. 
The low growth rate after 1975-76 is due principally to the sluggish food 
output levels in thei la.st three yeais. From the previous peak of 111 mt in 
1978-79, food output has increased on an average only by 1 mt a year to 
134 mt in 1981-82. This works out to less than a ,1 per cent annual growth 
rate. Thus, per capita food output has fallen significantly in the last three 
years. 

The balance, therefore, between food and population has once again 
become delicate. Though procurement this year has, in the end, turned out 
to be satisfactory, reports of a one million ton loss in rabi output had created 
the scare that procurement may be insufficient and that food stock may 
therefore run dangerously low. Last ye.ir a similar fear had resulted in food- 
grain imports. Moreover, since the second half of 1981 food prices are once 
more tending to move, laster than the general inflation. 

There are, no doubt, some who will see the deceleration in growth of food 
output as a reflection of the government’s ‘illconceived’ price and credit 
policies. They will argue that the prices of inputs have risen faster than grain 
prices. The evidence does suggest that prices of current inputs, such as ferti¬ 
lisers, and capital inputs, such as tractors, have risen faster than grain prices. 
Also, there has been a tendency in the last year for inventories to build qp 
in industries (such as fertiliser, tractor and pumpsett which supply inputs to 
agriculture. Presumably, more libiral credit to agriculture would have pre¬ 
vented such inventory build-up. The logical conclusion of such an under¬ 
standing of Indian agriculture is that agricultural prices must be raised 
relative to input prices and credit to agriculture must be liberaliseJ. But 
it would be wise to arefully assess this diagnosis and prescription since 
higher prices and more credit imply a drain on the resources of the rest of 
the economy. 

In particular, it is necessary to understand the relative roles o' price 
and technology. Thus does it make sense to raise prices when the given 
technology sets limits to production increase, or at the other extreme, is 
i; necessary that prices be raised when a buoyant technology offers its own 
incentives for increasing production? Certain features of the growth eiqicri- 
ence in the last decade indicate that techndogy rather than price provides 
the main incentive for production increase. Firstly, both the average annual 
absolute increase and the rate of growth were higher in the first half of the 
1970$ hs cmnpated to the second half, although the terms of exchange of 
grain and fertiliser moved more rapidly against agriculture in the first half 
than in the second. Secondly, although the grain-fertiliser price ratios faced 
by both rice and wheat were more or leas the same, the growth experiaues * 


oi the two grains were cohfideraUy 
different. In the first haU the 
1970s, rice provided the bulk of the 
foodgratn output increase with the 
green-revolution spreading to Hce for 
the first lin^e; in the second half of 
the 1970s and particularly in the last 
three years, rice output has grown 
little and wheat has been the princi¬ 
pal source of increase in food output. 
This suggests the third important 
point. While it is true that the ferti¬ 
liser price rise has reduced the growth 
rate of fertiliser consumption, it is 
nevertheless also true that fertiliser 
consumption has increased in absolute 
terms* Moreover, irrigation andl use 
of HYVs have also increased. Yet, it 
appears that rice yields are not res- 
pondii®. This suggests that there are 
limits to returns from the current 
seed-fertiliser technology. In such a 
situation, relying only on price incen¬ 
tives does not make much sense. 

To emphasise technology rather 
than price is not tb suggest that 
agriculture does not require an input 
of resources from the rest of the 
economy. Rather, the .ooint is to de¬ 
cide the appropriate allocation of 
resources. It appears from the evid¬ 
ence cited above that the use of re¬ 
sources to provide public goods such 
as irrigation (especially the exploita¬ 
tion of sub-soil water), to increase 
R and D for evolving nety seed varie¬ 
ties and to increase the scope and 
efficiency of argtcultural extension 
will perhaps have a greater impact on 
the growth of food output. 

Tamil Nadu 


Casta and Commerce 

THE recrudescence of caste and com¬ 
munal clashes, mainly bettveen ‘Hari- 
jans and non-Harijan Hindas’, in several 
parts of Tamil Nadu has. predictably, 
followed the taking out by the .state 
unit of the Vishwa Hindu Pari-shacl 
(VHP) of a 'gnana ratham' to propa¬ 
gate Hindu Dhatma in the interior 
areas of Tirunelveli district. The VHP 
has been particularly active in this area 
since the conversion of some Hatijans 
of Meenakshmipuram village, also in 
Tirunelveli district, to Lslam, last year 
Leaving aside the larger question of 
whether taking out processions blessed 
by Shankaracharyas is the best way of 
tackling the more fundamental flaws 
inherent in the Hindu social order — 
which after all have to a large extent 
facilitated |proseIyiisg|tion among Hin¬ 
dus by missionaries of other faiths — 
two features of fee present troubles in 
tamil Nadu deserve notice. First, 
though the clashes have been primarily 


between. 'Hirjan and nonflarijan 
Hindus', sections of the Muslim oom- 
niunity too have been involved, with 
at least one Muslim being killed and 
much Muslim-owned property being 
destroyed. It is si^cant that while 
commimalists of all hues are agreed 
that the present troubles are related 
to the alleged phenomena of Muslims 
and Ilarijans of the affected areas 
ganging up agahi-st caste Hindus, the 
President of the Puliangudi Merchants' 
Association, the town most severely 
affected by the present troubles where 
eight persons including six Harijans 
have been killed, has claimed that the 
present troubles were instigated by the 
■RSS men’ who “could not bear to .see 
tlie prosperity of the Muslims and had 
wanted to ruin their trade and agri¬ 
culture'’. It is not difficult to under- 
.stand why this material dimension to 
the current caste tensions in Tamil 
Nadu is sought to k' ignored or even 
(icnied by most parties to the dispute. 

A .second, and more disturbing, fea¬ 
ture of the current caste and ooinmunal 
tensions in Tamil Nadu is the appa¬ 
rent polarisation, transcending tradi¬ 
tional party loyalties, of the population 
of the affected towns and villages on 
entirely communal lines. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the leading role in tliis pola- 
iisation process has been played not 
by the RSS but by the Congress(l). Ac¬ 
cording to a UNI report, the president 
«l Puliangudi Congress(I) committee, 
M Sankarapandian Pillai, himself a 
lomirr M'P, has confirmed that the 
whole town is now rigidly divided, 
with the ‘Hindu quarters’ flying yellow 
(lags and iion-caste Hindu quarters fly¬ 
ing green Hags. “The yellow flags were 
Imlstcd in the caste Hindu quarters in 
the place of the flags of various poli¬ 
tical parties after a meeting early this 
month at which the casto Hindus de¬ 
cided to come together irrespective ol 
political dilTcrences’’. Clearly, the Con- 
gre.ss (I) leader is seeing the develop¬ 
ments entirely in communal and 

casteist terms even though there is 

enough evidence to show that the 
trouble has also a socio-economic ba-sis. 
But then, the president of the Pulian- 
gmli unit ol the Congress (I) has the 
authority of llie chief of the Tamil 
Nadu Congrcs.s(l) according to whom 
the clashes in Tirunelveli are all quite 
■simply "an offshoot of Meenakshi- 

puram conversions’’. The organising 

secretary of the Tamil Nadu Vishwa 
Hindu Pari.shad, S Vedantam, who has 
seen in the incidents in Puliangudi and 
neighbouring villages “vested interests, 
which amassed wealth by converting 
Harijans to other faiths [and] which 
found in it [the Gnana Ratham] a hurdle 


ef Ihdr mnotit opgrarioni" ^7%* 
Staiemm, June 13) could not have 
asked for a better authority to bade 
his interpretation of these devel^ 
ments. 

Versailles Summit 

Little Cheer for the Poor 

!SG writes; 

THE summit meeting of heads of gov¬ 
ernments of the world’s seven leading 
industrial nations at Versailles should 
have taken place in a somewhat relax¬ 
ed atmosphere, at least for one impor¬ 
tant rea-son. When the leaders of file 
major Western nations and Japan met 
lust year in Ottawa, the balance of 
payments prospects for the oil import¬ 
ing countries, including the industrial 
majors, looked bleak. The forecast 
then was that the price of oil would 
probably rise to 3 40 a barrel and then 
stabilise. Now doubts are being raised 
if the price can be maintained at even 
$ 30 per barrel. The most receni 
projections of current account sur¬ 
pluses and deficits assume that the 
1982 price of oi! will be between $ 29 
and $ 30 per barrel. 

The International Monetary Fund 
had last year forecast that the OPEC 
current account surplus in 1982 would 
be $ 80 billion. Now the oil export¬ 
ing countries are expected to experi¬ 
ence a substantial current account de¬ 
ficit of $ 3 billion in 1982. Only for 
the non-oil developing countries has 
' there been no major revision in the 
projected deficit; it will still be around 
S 100 billion because what these coun¬ 
tries gain from the fall in oil price 
they will loose from the .Jecline in 
their own export prices and export 
volumes. 

In as much a$ the large industrial 
countries are the major consumers of 
oil, they will be the principal bene¬ 
ficiaries of the fall in oil price. Of 
course, part of the reason for a larger 
current account surplus for the indus¬ 
trial majors is that their economies 
are showing no signs of emerging 
from the recession. This part ol the 
improvement in their balance of pay¬ 
ments, these countries would perhaps 
have been happier to have done with¬ 
out. Declining growth and rising un¬ 
employment are not matters that most 
national leaders can easily overlook. 
Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher 
are exceptions that only prove the rule, 
though even they cannot for long re¬ 
main unconcerned. After all, a Falk¬ 
land Islands crisis does not come your 
way every so often to divert popular 
attention. . 
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< ^ piyUeatt situa* 

tlpn not 80 dauntioft as it looked last 
year, the economic i^ues facitu; the 
Western leaders were possibly not as 
pressing this time. It is not surprlf 
ing, therefore, that while everj’ona was 
reported to be happy at the end of 
the meeting, there is little of substance 
that really seems to have emerged, 
even from the viewpoint of the parii- 
clpant countries themselves. 

Ronald Reagan is supposed to have 
been satisfied with the fact that the 
West Europeans agreed “to handle 
cautiously" their trade and financial 
relations with the Communist bloc and 
to realign their terms of export credit 
to the third world. . The West Euro¬ 
peans were said to be hapny that the 
US had agreed to consider bringing 
down its high interest rates. US offi¬ 
cials have, however, maintained that 
their high interest rates are necessary 
to bring inflation under control and 
that exchange rate volatility is but 
temporary. Official opinion in the US 
is evidently not as concerned as opi¬ 
nion in West Europe regarding the 
highly depressing impact of high inte¬ 
rest rates on the levels of investment 
and' general economic activity. And 
if that means over-valuation of the 
dol^r the US can bear the .lonsequen- 
ces,' thanks to the oil sheiklis. Like¬ 
wise, it is not quite clear how far 
countries like France and West Ger¬ 
many are really prepared to go in 
restricting their trading and financing 
arrangements with the Eastern blot. 
If the US economy is going to remain 
depressed, given the present combina¬ 
tion of large US budget deficits with 
high interest rates. West Europe and 
Japan have necessarily to rely more 
and more cn Eastern markets. 

Le.ss oppressed though they may have 
been with their own problems, the 
leaders of the industrialised countries 
were most unforthcoming on Ncrlh- 
South relations. All that the summit 
had to offer on the subject was 
(1) recognition of the need for special 
temporary arrangements to overcome 
the funding problems of the specialis¬ 
ed agencies; and (2) acknowledgement 
that prospects were bright now for 
early launching of the global negotia¬ 
tions. There was, however, a clear 
US rider that the independence of the 
specialised agencies was not negotiable. 
So the US can do what it likes with 
respect to these agencies regardless 
of what the rest of the world seeks 
or needs. 

Only a couple of weeks before the 
Versailles summit, the joint Bank- 
Fund sponsored Interim Committee 
and Ueveiqpment Committee had met 


in HMsiaki. The US stand at these 
meetings was that the International 
Monetary Fund should restrict its 
lending and bring it down from, the 
current levels. It was also made known 
thJt when the next revision of Fund 
quota; fails due, the US did not en¬ 
visage any substantial increases. Nor 
was anything of substance held out in 
regard to IDA VII. 

A little earlier, in February this 
year, the US Administration had re¬ 
leased a report, attributed to the 
Treasury, which had recommended 
that US participation in future in¬ 
creases in the capital of multilateral 
development banks should be on a 
'no paid-in capital' basis. In regard 
to contributions to soft loan institu¬ 
tions like the IDA, the report outlined 
three options for the period 1983-87: 
no future participation, major reduc¬ 
tion in participation or a modest re¬ 
duction in real terms. The US ad¬ 
ministration indicated its ,'reference 
for the major reduction option. 

Against this background, it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that at the Versailles 
summit the US would have agreed to 
any substantive change in its approach 
to the future funding of multilateral 
financing institutions. What is note¬ 
worthy about recent US positions on 
increased development finance is that 
while there is little readiness on its 
part to agree to any substantial ex¬ 
pansion in the financing activities of 
the multilateral financing institutions, 
it is at the same time not prepared to 
relax its present control over these 
institutions. Most of the other indus¬ 
trial majors seem to support the US 
stance, cien though they may not 
state their position quite as brutally 
as the present US administration. 

Leaders and policy-makers of the 
third world who see in the Versailles 
communique a silver lining are thus 
simply fooling themselves. 

Congress (1) 

The Antulay Factor 

A DIVISION BENCH of Bombay 
High Court comprising Justice Oesai 
and Justice Rele has dismissed the 
appeal filed bv the Maharashtra gov¬ 
ernment anej A R Antulay against the 
juegment of Ju.stice Lentin in the 
cement case. The Bench has held 
that the correlation between allot¬ 
ments of cement to certain builders 
and donations made by them to the 
trusts floated by Antulay had been 
established and that the former chief 
minister and the state government had 
acted in an “illegal, arbitrary and ca¬ 
pricious manner". Indeed, the Divi¬ 


sion Bench has been aore severe in 
its indictment than Justice Lentin. 
According to Justice Rele, tlie theory 
of '‘mistake and misunderstanding" 
advanced by the state government was 
“a cover-up operation to (UsKfy allo^ 
ments"; Antulay had made allotments 
with “extraordinary haste” and his 
"proclivity for allotment was so strong 
that he bad no hesitation in transfe^ 
ling cement from the regular quota to 
ad hoc quota and allocating it to the 
builders". Moreover, there was "a 
sudden outburst of philanthropic spirit 
in the builders to give donations to 
the two private trusts" floated by 
Antulay. 

But tJie Congress (I) high command 
apparently continues to be reluctant 
to take any action against Antulay 
despite the overwhelming evidence ~ 
and two court judgments against 
him. The party cannot even ignore 
Antulay as is evident from the long 
meetings he has lieen having with the 
Prime Minisfer and the Finance Minis¬ 
ter. Beside, there have been seve¬ 
ral meetings between Central and state 
leaders of Congress (I) since Januaty 
on this issue. 

One possible explanation lor this 
reluctance is that the Congress (I) 
high command does not want to inter¬ 
vene in the issue directly fearing fur¬ 
ther revelations possibly causing em¬ 
barrassment to central leaders. Much 
the best thing, therefore, would be to 
let the judiciary resolve the issue. 
There are several advantages in taking 
such a stand. The party, often acc#- 
ed of being unnecessarily critical of 
the judiciary, can thus pretend to 
show respect for the judiciary and, 
moreover, can at least for the time 
being avoid precipitating an open 
breach between Antulay and central 
leaders. The party has also reason to 
be apprehensive of the problems that 
Antulay, with the va.st resources at his 
command, is still in a position to 
create in Maharashtra. 

Mauritius 


Striking a Baianca 

THE victory of the Mauritian Militant 
Movement (MMM) and the Mauritian 
Socialist Party (PMS), which together 
won 60 of the 62 national assembly 
seats in last week’s general elections, 
brings to an end the 22-year old un¬ 
interrupted rule of the Labour Patty- 
in the last general elebtions in 1976, 
the MMM had actually emerged as the 
largest party, but had been deprived 
of governmental power by prime mi¬ 
nister Ramgoolam who had promptly 
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tlu MMM aad FMS on economic and 
social polipies were toned down on the 
eve of the polls. The call for national¬ 
isation of the sugar industry and tour¬ 
ism was replaced by a promise to take 
over only two of the 21 sugar factories. 
The all for a takeover of private 
hotels was replaced by a demand for 
equity participation by the government 
in the hotel industry. Internationally 
an equilibrium in its ties with the 
superpowers would make sense, and 
will only rectify the obvious tilt of the 
previous regime towards the US; but 
the call for developing close relations 
with France equally provides more 
room for manoeuvre and keeps the 
line of communication open to the 
West. 

The real test for the new govern' 


ment Md -«( eointei)e In' Its km* ' 
lin'g of domestic problems, like several 
other 'third world mono-economy, 
states, Mauritius is vulnerable to in- 
tenutional pressures. Its economy is 
largely dependent upon the earnings 
from export of sugar, especially to the 
EEC, which also is Mauritius’ mahi 
aid-giver. Again, strained relations 
with the West would aflect its second 
major industry, tourism, which is also 
dependent on tourists from West 
Europe and South Africa. The new 
government therefore needs all in¬ 
genuity and luck if it has to success¬ 
fully strike a balance between domestic 
compulsions, which demand nationali¬ 
sation of largely foreip-owned sugar 
companies, hotel business and return 
of Diego Garcia, and outside pressures 
determined to thwart such moves. 


BUSINESS 


More Bounty for Exports 


fillisd tha .nominated leabi by his sup¬ 
porters end had thus created a ‘majo¬ 
rity' for his party. 

In'tbe present elections, the MMM 
and PMS had campaigned on a plat¬ 
form promising more jobs, nationali¬ 
sation of the sugar industry and hotels, 
a wealth tax and fight against corrup¬ 
tion. There was also a demand for 
the return of Diego Garcia island to 
Mauritius and for acknowledgement of 
Mauritian sovereignty over the Chagos 
Archipelago in which Diego Garcia is 
situated. Equally emotive was the 
issue of the local population of the 
archipelago deported by the British 
against their wishes. Even the ruling 
Labour Party had pledged to work for 
the return of the Diego Garcia which 
it had itself signed away in 1968 at 
the time of independence. MMM and 
PMS are also committed to terminate 
trade links with South Afria and to 
follow an even-handed policy in deal¬ 
ing wi^h the superpowers. 

However, it is difficult to see how 
Mauritius, with its economic depend¬ 
ence on a single commodity, sugar, 
whose current international prias are 
depressed, and with its rising unemploy¬ 
ment, especially among the youth, 
an take an uncompromising position 
on most of these issues. The new gov¬ 
ernment cannot simply afford any 
moves which may, for instance, jeo¬ 
pardise job creation. It is therefore 
more likely that the new government 
would use an issue like Diego Garcia 
to improve its creditworthiness from 
both the blocs rather than actually 
seek the island's return. The Diego 
Garda base is important for western 
strategic designs; and any actual shift 
in Diego Garcia's present statu; would 
mean strained ties with preebely those 
states that are the country’s major 
trade partners and aid providers. Ac¬ 
cording to Paul Berenger, the leader 
of MMM who was in India recently to 
assui'e the Indian government of con¬ 
tinued close links, “In foreign affairs 
we will be strictly non-aligned. We 
won’t allow either Soviet or American 
naval vessels to all here. Our closest 
contacts will be with France and 
India." The latter connection is espe¬ 
cially crucial in view of the fact that 
52 per cent of Mauritians are of 
Indian origin. In other words, by 
opting for non-alignment the new gov- 
emment will be in a position to 
apitalise on Diego Garcia's strategic 
importance for the West to wrest more 
favourable concessions. 

There is yet another reason to be¬ 
lieve that the new government would 
be, on the vdiole, following a cautious 
policy. The pre-election promises of 


Tlffi revised duty drawback scheme 
for exports announced at the beginning 
of this month brings tliis Finance 
Ministry administered scheme closer in 
spirit to the Commerce Ministry ad¬ 
ministered export promotion schemes. 
In administering the duty . drawback 
scheme, the Finance Ministry, whidi 
has also the task of mobilising financial 
lesources, has been relatively more care¬ 
ful in disbursing funds. By comparison, 
the exporter can get cash compensatory 
support at a certain fixed percentage 
oi the f 0 b value of export on the very 
day he presents proof of shipment to 
the licensing authorities oi the Ministry 
ol Commerce. The procedure for claim¬ 
ing drawback has been quite involv¬ 
ed, though genuine drawback claim; 
generally come through and commer¬ 
cial banks do provide credit upto 90 
days to cover drawback claims. 

To cut out “bureaucratic delay* and 
‘procedural hurdles’ the Ministry of 
Commerce had in its Import Policy 
already provided for duty-free import 
of inputs for export production, thereby 
doing away with the need for draw¬ 
back. However, since the scope of the 
duty exemption sdieme is limited, ex- 
purtem of a wide range of goods need 
still to take resort to the duty draw- 
iiack facility. In the recently announced 
duty drawback scheme, the Commerce 
Ministry approach to export promotion, 
with a minimum of cheeb, has pre¬ 
vailed. 

Under the new scheme, 100 ali- 
industry rates, estimated to cover 90 
per cent of the country's total exports, 
have been announced, With this, there 


will be few occasions when the Duty 
Drawback Dirctorate will need to go 
into the merits of individual cases to 
determine appropriate specific rates. 
With the drawback rates fixed as 
straight percentages of the f o b value of 
exports, the drawback becomes virtually 
an additional form of cash compen¬ 
satory support. 

It has to be conceded, however, that 
the scheme is neat and well organised, 
unlike the meandering Export-Import 
Policy. A good index at the end of the 
document setting out the scheme guides 
the reader on what is where. The pro¬ 
ducts are divided into 59 broad groups 
and each group has a sub-serial number 
under which the product is defined 
and the corte,spending drawback rate 
and alloation to customs and Central 
excise arc mentioned. 

The most important change in the 
new drawback schedule is the introduc¬ 
tion of 13 new items coveting project 
exports. Drawback at lO per cent of 
fob value is now available on export 
of steam boilers, machinery for sugar 
mills, pulp and pulp mills, paddy and 
rice mills, asbestos cement sheets and 
pressure pipes, jute manufactures, 
viscose staple fibre, cement, water 
treatment and salt and salt extraction. 
For ta maldng machinery and petrol 
pumps, the rates are 6 per cent and 11 
per cent, respectively. Together with 
the cash compensatory support, the 
total incentive would work out to 
around 25 per cent of fob value. In 
addition, other inaotives like conces¬ 
sional long-tenn finance at % tiiudinua 
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interest rate of 8.65 per cent, steel at 
international prices, etc, too are avail- 
■ able. The new scheme for project 
^•xIX)rts applies to projects as a whole 
iastead of their components. 

Apart from the (jiiestion ol the. ba.'iis 
oil which these omnibus rate.s have 
been detennined, it needs to be a.sked 
whether price competitiveness is the 
only consideration in export marketing 
oi machinery. Tlie government’s strategy 
should, sinely, ineorpotate other 
elements like technology, collection of 
market inlomiation Ironi third world 
cxMintries, provision of spares and alter- 
sales .service and creation of brand 
images. Competitive fieight rates ami 
lieqnent sailings to ports in dewlop- 
ing countries will jirobably do more 
lor 0111 machinery exports than all the 
a monetaiy incentivi's put together. More 
' often th.in not, these incentives till the 
pockets ol exporters without producing 
Ifiiger I'Xpnts. 

Major revisions of drawback r.iles 
have been made ior other sectors as 
wi'll. For electrical machinery and 
domestic electrical eipiipoient. the draw¬ 
back fates have l)e“en rai.scd in respect 
ol 4!) and 29 items, respectively. The 
diaw'back rates lor bicycle and bicycle 
components are up Irom 1,5 to IB per 
cent. In the transport group, the draw¬ 
back rates have been revised upward 
lor four items and eight new items 
such as tractor parts, moimds and auto 
risksh.iws have been added with rates 
langing from 5 to 8 per cent, .Seventeen 
new items ol te.xtile iiiachinery liave 
been added with draw lack rates lie- 
ween 4.5 and 7 per cent. New industry 
.lies and new items in furniture and 
sports goods have also lietm announced. 

The drawback schedule is .supivised 
to reflect changes in customs and excise 
duties effected in the Union Budget 
(or 1982-8'1 .so as to shield the export 
.sector. However, a detailed examination 
of the new rate.s shows that drawback 
rates have gone np in res]>ect of items 
the duties on which have been left 
intact or even lowered in the Budget. 
For example, while the Budget reduc¬ 
ed the excise duty on canned food 
from 15 to 10 per cent, the drawback 
rate for three items under this cate¬ 
gory have gone up. 

Major upward and downward revi¬ 
sions have been made in organic 
chemicals. Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
will now get drawback at 12.5 per 
cent. With 15 per cent cash compen¬ 
satory support, the total incentive will 
amount to 27.5 per cent. Major ex¬ 
ports of this group are to the rupee 
trading area of East Europe and USSR, 


where the level of trade is determined 
by the annual trade agreement rather 
than Iry east competitiveness. On the 
other hand, even with these attractive 
incentive rates, MNCs will not alllow 
their Indian subsidiaries to touch their 
markets in the West or third world 
lountrics. Another interesting case is 
l!#t ol agarhattis, the niacket fot which 
laigcly comprises Indians abroad. The 
drawback rate lor agarhattis has liecn 
laised from 10 to 18 per cent though 
none ol the ingredients ixscd in their 
production had been touched in the 
Biiilgct. Since Indian exporters have 
a Mitual inoiiixily ol the market for 
agaibatlis, one wonders what purpose 
IS (•> peeled tu lie served by raising 
tlic dra\i*aek rate. With cash 
comp.’nsamry support, the total in- 
lentive on high profit cosmetics and 
toilcine.s is now as much as 24.5 per 
cent, though here again much of the 
exports, by multinationals like Colgate 
Palmolive and Hindustan Lever, are 
to the Soviet Union. 

Many upward, with very few down¬ 
ward. revisions have b<-en made for 


other items like silk, leather, cement 
products, coir and metal manufactures. 
The handicrafts lobby of brass manu¬ 
facturers had earlier succeeded in 
getting the Import Policy changed to 
biing import of brass scrap under the 
OCL instead of the Actual User cate¬ 
gory. Now they h,ive received sub¬ 
stantial increase in drawback rates. 

What will be the total cost of the 
new duty drawback scheme';' It will 
certainly be more than the Rs 150 
crore indicated to the press by the 
Director, Duty Drawback Directorate. 
The total cost of drawbacks had been 
Rs 162 crorc in 1980-81 itself. There 
is, ill addition, the substantial, though 
unestimated, amount of duty forgone 
under the advance licensing and duty 
free REP import arrangements. 
Against this it is well to remember 
that of the likely increase in exports 
of Rs 900 crore in 1981-82, about 
Rs 600 crore were expected to he 
accounted for by exports to the 
Soviet Union in respect of which in¬ 
centives should be expected to play a 
relatively less important role. 


LEITERS TO EDITOR 


Who Is Afraid of Economists? 


ASHOK RUDRA (February 27), has 
(lisini.sscd, as puerile and nonsensical, 
i!i> comments on his aiticle (December 
19, 1981). U’t us examine where 
puerility and nonsense end and senQity 
sets in. 

lludia has takui pains to explain, 
niuxinvincingly thimgh, that the real 
purpose ol his article was not to pass 
alls- toir.iiicnt on the IMF loan, but to 
deliver some classroom lectures to the 
ccomiiiiists. Docs he expect his readers 
to believe that what annoyed him was 
not the stand taken by the 25 ccono- 
iiiLsts on the IMF loan and other 
matters, but theii 'naivety and 
cviiici.sm’? Let us return to Uudra’s 
own words; "The meeting ol the 23 
ccomiintsts in Calcutta fits completely 
into the pallcm ot relation between the 
Profc.vsion and the Establishment... The 
(act that as many as 23 economists 
could pos.sihly come to agreement on 
as many as 12 points in the counsc ot 
only two days of dclibcratiim speaks tor 
the content ol the statements. The 
two taken together, vii. certain 
inocnous propasitions of policy econo¬ 
mics and .some of Hie pet slogans ol 
Ihc West Bengal government, hardly 


leave ani doubt that what happened 
was what always happens in similar 
situa:ions, ei:. the experts merely put 
their signatures below a statement 
placed before them” (emphasis added). 
Wlial else do these ob.scrvations amount 
to except .1 stiaightaway indictment ot 
I'ne di.spiitcd statunent, the principal 
object of which was to wain the people 
of the evil that was IMF loan? 

The IMF loan had already started 
bctiaving its characteristics of a 
'Trojan Horse' and has become very 
much embarrassing for the Centre; 
hence Rudra’s eagerness to intervene 
and divert attention to the question of 
food procurement and other matters. 
Here again, Rudra betrays his miser¬ 
able Ignorance of the micro-level be¬ 
haviour of our grain economics - 
local, semi-zcnal and zonal — under 
the overall influence of national eco¬ 
nomics, in general, and grain econo¬ 
mics, in particular. 

Belore proceeding to cross .swords 
with the Left Front government and 
the cexjnomksts, Rudra ought to have 
cxinsideri'd the following points: 

(i) Tlie average per acre yield ol 
grains in West Bengal is very low and 
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varies from diitrict to district and even 
from zone to zone within the same 
district. Tile total production cannot 
meet more than 60 per cent of the 
total requirement even in a year ot 
normal harvest. So, 40 per cent ot 
tlic total requii'CTient iimst be brought 
from outside. Interna! procurement ot 
grains, through levy or otherwise, 
cannot alter this basic leality of 
deficiency. 

(ii) Procurement diicctly by the 
government either in the open market 
or through levy in a liig wai, would 
require enormous aimmiit ol money 
and comped it to draw heavily on over¬ 
draft. Ginsidering how the Outre has 
been exploiting the ksue a.s an anii- 
twisting device, no honest social thinker 
should advise the Left Front govern¬ 
ment to retreat Ironi the line of de¬ 
manding adequate .supply of lixid tmm 
the Oiitral stock and full into the 
trap by taking over the responsibility 
of food proeurctnent and supply. Sm- 
prisingly, Rudra appears to think that 
levy is a kind of tax. It is not; govern- 
nient has to pay lor it. 

(iii) lliaiiks to the vigoioib land le- 
fonn measures taken by the two .shoit- 
lived United Front governments and 
tile present Lelt Front government, 
the number of very big jotedars in 
West Bengal has come down appre- 
ciahl.v. It is futile to hope that any 
•sizeaiile (jiumtiim ol grains can lie 
collected from this .source through lev.v. 
The selieiiie of procurement through 
levy, reintroduced and tried in the early 
seventies, has anyway not met with 
success because ot volmninous litigation 
in the High Giiirt. The ontkKik could 
change somewhat for the better if the 
FCI started purchasing grains imniedia- 
IcK as the harvesting season began and 
W'heii thi' small growers came to the 
market lor di.she.s.s sale ol their pro¬ 
duces. Hut, tlie F'CI siiiipls does not 
do that, lines nuikiiig way lor tlie mills 
and stockists to step in and compel 
many small growers to undersell their 
produces and make them depend, dur¬ 
ing a substantial period ol the year, on 
the grains .supplied from the ration 
.shops. Levy on the big laniiers would 
not alter this picture much, because, 
in that event, they would Imard their 
own .stock and deliver the levied quan¬ 
tum liy purchasing grains Irom the 
.small farmers. 

(iv) The only remedy wliich can, in 
these circiuiislaiircs, bring partial relief 
IS .sttict cordon around llic districts and 
zones in a district which are surplus 


in lood production and also along the 
entire international border of the state. 
The .state government has already been 
following this policy and this has shown 
sixiie good re.snlts. In fact, strictly 
entoieed cordoning has helped to keep 
the prices ot grams and potato mot® or 
less stable lor the most part of the 
past live years. The situation could 
improve inrther il the G'ntre iiermitted 
ll'e state government to impose inter- 
slati' cordoning tixi. 

(v) Fven a decade ago, only 18.5 per 
cent ol aralile lands in West Bengal was 
irrigated, compared to 74.'> per cent in 
Punjab, 46.6 per cent in Haryana, 41.5 
tier cent ni Uttar Pradesh and 34.9 per 
cent m Tamil Nadu. In the past ten years, 
only 10 per cent more has been added 
to the irrigated aieu in West Bengal, 
and that also, as a lesult of the Left 
Front goverimieiit's small irrigation 
jirojeets in diilereiit districts. The poor 
iind small fanners had been .systema- 
liealiy deprived ol the lacilitics of 
modern iarmiiig for doeades. Thanks 
to the detetmineil irrigational and agri- 
euhiiuil measures taken by the Lelt 
I'lont govemineni, things have just 
hegmi lo kxik up. The production of 
grams and other agricultural crops has 
been legisteriiig an upward trend 
tliongh the same i.s not the case with 
the marketed suiplns of grains. This 
is la'caiLse the marginal, small and 
middle farmers aie consuming a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the increased pro" 
dnetion . which undeniably, is one ot 
(he pins points lor the land reloim 
and agiieultural measures taken by the 
Left I'ront goveinmenl. Even so, it will 
t.'ike years ol hard work hetore large 
Iraets of once aiahlc, fertile lands of 
Purulia, Bankura, Midnapur, Birbhum 
and Buidw'an, which were laid waste 
and made arid nr .sunii-arid through 
defoiestatimi and .soars oi criminal 
neglect oi iirigation, aie reclaimed for 
eidlivation. 

(vi) In most part ol West Bengal, 
agiieultural lalxiurers are paid their 
wages entirely or partially in grains, 
and lood. In scarcity conditions, 
imposition ot levs on middle and big 
laiiiners diseouiages them to make pay- 
mint of wages m grains etc. Its result 
In ing increased pn-ssure on the maiket, 
Ill ices register further rise, bringing in 
Its wake greater sufferings to the land¬ 
less and poor laniiers and other rural 
I'CKir. In such a situation, the small 
qiianlmn ol levied gruiib is a jxior 
.mswer lo the wide.spread distress of 
the people. 


One of the questions raised by me 
in my article {EFW, December 12, 
1981) wa.s why, when India has attained 
.■■elf-.siiificiency in food and even ex- 
laiiled a portion ot the surplus, West 
Bengal should he compelled to keep its 
people hungry and aggravate the scar¬ 
city condition through levy. Rudra has' 
not answered this question. Why should 
the people of West Bengal meekly 
siihniit to the Central policy ol using 
lood, eleetrieity, finance and other 
eoimnoditics as a lever of power? 

Rudra lias ridiculed the Left Front 
goveniment for .seeking World Bank 
loan. Arlinittcdly, the use of World 
Bank loan by a socialist state is not a 
l adily .acceptable proposition. But, is 
West Bengal a socialist state? Can it 
completely delink its camomy from the 
ovi'rall economy of India and proceed 
on the path ol .socialist reconstruction 
independently and in co-operation with 
other .socialist stales? It is infantile to 
siige.st that while India as a state has 
been vigorously pursuing a capitalist 
eeonoim in eollahorafion with the 
Woild iiiipeiialisin, West Bengal can 
stand aside and behave like an indepen¬ 
dent, .socialist state. 

BuDDjiuiEii Bose 

Calcutta, 

May 15. 


CPI (M) and Soviet Union 


AjlT ROY (March 27) is right when 
lie says that the CPI(M) did never 
seek to follow a policy of ‘equi-distance’ 
towards Russia and China. He has 
a good word for the shilt in its foi- 
eign policy, what with its tilt to, 
Moscow as evident from its recent 
conference documents. What Ajit 
Roy has failed obviously to notice is 
that this pro-Moscow stance was 
always there despite its protestations 
to the contrary. Once the euphoria 
of the Great Ideological Debate of 
the mid-60s abated, the CPl(M) 
leadership took fright at the growing 
challenge to Moscow’s hegemony in the 
International Communist movement. 
It began betraying its anxiety for 
mending its fences with CPSUs and, 
in the process, sent many a feeler 
through the CPs of Rumania, Vietnam, 
North Korea and Cuba. It was only 
last year that CPSU for the first time ' 
mentioned CPKM) by name — which 
has meant a lot for the latter. 

K V Ramana Reddy 

Kavali (AP), 

April 23. 
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STATISTICS 


Varialion (Pet Cent) 


Index Nninbera of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





{1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

Id 

In 

In 



(29.5.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

280.6 

2.2 

0.6 

1.5 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

263.9 

3.2 

2.5 

1.8 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

238.6 

3.4 

5.3 

1.6 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

234.9 

4.5 

-0.5 

3.5 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Li^t and Lubricants 

85 

446.5 

2.1 

11.5 

2.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured noducts 

499 

266 4 

1.3 

-3.5 

1.1 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 


Variations (Pec Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Ovet 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960= 100 

457* • 

-0.2 

8.8 

8.8 

12,5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960= 100 

423* 

0.7 

9.9 

9.9 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

440* ■ 

-l.I 

5.0 

5.0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

1.9 


61=100 













Variations (Rs crore ; per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

— 

— 








Week 

Over 

Ovet 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

in 



(28-5-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M J 

Rs crore 

64,317 

658 

6.929 

2,036 

6,930 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(1.0) 

(12.1) 

(.3.3) 

(12.5) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

32,847 

758 

5,945 

2,744 

5,367 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank'Ciedit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,138 

176 

5,945 

657 

6,199 

5,690 

530 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2,496 

-158 

-1,955 

-83 

-2,086 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

44,685 

475 

5,292 

935 

5,762 

6,688 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.1) 

(13.4) 

(2.1) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Nombers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970=100) 



1981 

1980 

1931 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

165.9i* 164.8 

150.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

205.9“ 

188.2 

164.6 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

199.1‘» 

181.5 

168.4 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

156.3“ 

146.4 

140.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

163.3" 

' 146.1 

135.9 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

167.8‘> 

160.3 

162.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

165.4“ 

144.8 

132.7 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreip Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



Month 










(Mar 82) 

81-82tt 80-81 






Exports 

Rs crore 

563 

7.358 

6,711 

6,709 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 






(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12,524 

12,465 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 






(38.2) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) (-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-479 

-5,752 

-5,813 

-5,756 

-2,563 - 

-1,843 

— 

+7^ 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



Month - 










(Dec 82) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,838 

17,838 

16,200 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

(as at end of period) 



(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.6) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

693 

6.277 

6,156 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 




(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) (-5.1) 

(3.1) 

(5.3) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

80 

895 

840 

840 

876 

828 

804 

840 




(6.5) (-4.1) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) (-4.3) 

(22.8) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

50 

505 

480 

480 

468 

456 

456 

408 




(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data ate available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data ate available over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Notn t (1? Supersci^t numeral denotes month'to vdiich figure relates; eg, lupoicript* indicates that the figure is for Jaouaiy tod 
so on. (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previons period. 
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COMPANIES 


Absorbing Losses, Extending Work 

Hamavivek 

WLYOLEFim INDVSTRU'S (I’ll} rubber chemicals durms 1981 
is still awaitmn regularisation of its against 1,265 tonnes and 1,525 tonnes, 


against 1,840 tonnes and 1,806 tonnes, 
respectively, for the previous year. The 
directors noint out that the proposed 
levy of excise duty at 8 oer cent on 
HOPE nines, and the government's 
poliCT decision to procure its require¬ 
ments of HOPE nines from small-scale 


capacity to manufacture 50,000 tonnes respectively, in the previous year. Em- sector only, will have an adverse effect 


per annum of high density polyethy- phasis during the year was on upgra- market during 1982. 


lene (HOPE). Its application for 
annual manufacture of 4,000 tonnes of 
reinforced polypropylene, an en.gineer- 
ing plastic, is being processed by gov¬ 
ernment. The company has started 
working for SIGRI Electrographitc, 
West Germany, as its indenting agent. 
Total business indented last year was 
Rs 53 lakh. Consequent upon the 
merger of Mindia Chemicals with it, 
the company is also working as indent¬ 
ing agent for the wide range of che¬ 
micals, plastic resins, and other pro¬ 
ducts of Monsanto Company cf the 
US and allied companies. Total busi¬ 
ness indented for the Monsanto group 
of companies was Rs 35 lakh last 
year. The rubber chemicals division, 
which is continuing operations of erst¬ 
while Mindia Chemicals, produced 
1,589 tonnes and sold 1,712 tonnes of 


dation of process economies, improve¬ 
ment in marketing efforts, and critical 
financial management to revive opera¬ 
tions of this division. These steps 
have started yielding results and a 
long-term revival plan is under imple¬ 
mentation. With satisfactory supply 
of ethylene from NOCIL, the polymer 
division achieved the highest ever 
production and sales for HOPE at 
35,225 tonnes and 31,447 tonnes 
against 20,823 tonnes and 19,051 ton¬ 
nes, respectively, in the previous year. 
The auxiliary plants of the division 
manufacturing blow moulded products, 
n-butene-1, and DEAC also performed 
satisfactorily. The plant to manufac¬ 
ture HOPE pines commenced commer¬ 
cial production at Akola in .April 1981. 
I^ production .iiid s.ilc ol jiipcs were 
2,925 tonnes and 2,743 tonnes, as 


With the inclusion of the results of 
the rubber chemicals division, PIL 
achieved saies of Rs 66,96 crore against 
Rs 53.25 crore in the previous year 
and a gross profit of Rs 7.68 crore 
against Rs 5.60 crore. These figures, 
however, reflect deterioration of profit 
margins. Consequent upon amalgama¬ 
tion of Mindia with the company, the 
company is entitled to the right of 
set-off of the accumulated losses oi 
the former. There is, therefore, no 
provision for taxation and net profit 
is substantially higher at Rs 4.64 crore 
(Rs 2.14 crore). Dividend is being 
maintained at 16 per cent, which is 
covered 5,01 times by earnings against 
1.48 times previously. Besides, the 
board has recommended a gift of shares 
on a one-for-three basis. Foi the 


The Week’s Companies 


(Rupees in lakh) 


Paid Capital 

Reserves 

Borrowings 

nf uhirli Tetm borrowings 
Grass fixed as.sets 
Net fixed assets 
Inveshnents 
Ciirrenl liabilities 
Ciurent assets 
Stocks 
Book debts 
Net .sales 
Other income 
Raw material costs 
Wages 
Interest 

Gross profit (-l-)/las.s(-) 
Depreciation provision 
Tax provision 
Net profit!-bj/lossl—) 
Investment allowence reserve 
Transfer to reseiwes 
Dividend 

Amount 

Rate (per cent) 

Cover (times) 

Ratio (per cent) 

&ro.sS profit/sales 

Net profit/capital employed 

Inventories/sales 

Wage/sales 


PIL (:ok.ik I’atel 


Latest 

Yeai 

31-12-81 

Last 

Yiuir 

31-12-80 

Late.st 

Year 

.31-12-81 

La,st 
Yeai 
31-12 80 

905 

<100 

320 

320 

1440 

1010 

774 

015 

246« 

1205 

944 

417 

431 

140 

401 

201 

.3537 

2167 

1391 

1124 

2118 

1128 

900 

4,80 

40 

142 

243 

215 

1,527 

1;589 

077 

015 

4033 

3240 

1512 

1279 

15)6 

859 

898 

770 

11,54 

502 

240 

188 

0696 

.3325 

2S3f) 

2740 

174 

110 

238 

232 

4100 

1926 

1847 

1335 

423 

292 

771 

082 

300 

9.3 

101 

49 

768 

560 

118 

36,5 

304 

131 

08 

82 


215 

_ 

152 

464 

214 

50 

131 

195 

,54 

47 

15 

115 

10 




lionihav Oxvgen 

Latest Last 

Year Year 

,‘11-12-SI 51-12-8fl 

150 150 

IW 120 

305 202 

22 Ih 

780 Wi 

441 YTO 

105 125 

211 ni 

23S 215 

24 20 

llo SO 

,532 445 

47 39 

1,55 120 

73 00 

33 ;56 

126 120 

35 58 

24 23 

07 39 

21 0 

24 S 


P - — 

F, 154 144 

P - - 

E 10 16 

3.01 1.48 

11.47 16.83 

19.29 11.17 

22.64 25,83 

6.32 8,78 


P- 
E 52 
P- 
ElO 
O.Ofi 

4.02 

4.54 

30.58 

26.36 


72 

02 

1.S2 

13,29 

13.92 

28.04 

24.83 


P — 
£22 
P — 
E15 
5,04 

23.68 

21.33 

451 

13.72 


22 

15 

1.52 

26.96 

14.44 

5.51 

14.83 


''■■ ■’ '.fun, |g, igg2 


purpose of preparing the scheme of 
amalgamation of Mindia Chemicals 
with the company, the directors had 
obtained a valuation report of Uhde 
India, a firm of engineers who are ex¬ 
perts in .the construction of chemical 
plants. On merger of Mindia with the 
company, it has been decided to adopt 
the vaiuation of plant and machinery 
duly updated in the company’s, books 
and to retain other assets of Mindia 
at their book value. - The plant and 
machinery is thus revalued at Rs 9.35 
crore against their book value of 
Rs 4.25 crore, shpwing a .surplus of 
Rs 5.10 crore. The surplus so arrived 
at is adjusted against the balance of 
deficit in the amalgamation account, 
leaving a net surplus of Rs'93 lakh 
which has been shown under ‘Revalua¬ 
tion Re.scrve'. The company has also 
taken over the rupee term loan liabi¬ 
lities of Mindia and the balance at the 
end of the year was Rs 3.60 crore. 
Monsanto Company of the US had 
also advanced Rs 3.64 crore to Mindia, 
which is now to be repaid in 10 semi¬ 
annual instalments with interest at 
8 pef cent. 

(X)KAK I'ATF.I. VOLKART has sliown 
poor rcsult,s for 1981 with dmp in 
gross profit from Rs 3.63 crore to 
Rs 1.18 crore, despite a higher turn¬ 
over of Rs 29.36 crore against Rs 27.46 
crore in the previous year. Although 
there is no tax liability, which re¬ 
quired as much as Rs 1.52 crore last 
year, net profit is only Rs 50 lakh 
compared to Rs 131 lakh in 1980. Total 
dividend has been slashed from 22 per 
cent to 16 per cent and even this 
reduced distribution is slightly short 
earned, whereas the previous year's 
distribution was covered 1,82 times. 
Both Gokak Mills and Patvolk ,divi- 
sions performed poorly. Profits of 
the Gokak Mills division were affect¬ 
ed by all-round rise in costs. Cotton 
registered an increase of over 38 per 
cent (Rs 512 lakh) over the 1980 level, 
employee related costs showed a rise 
of over 15 per cent (Rs 92 lakh), and 
power and fuel an increase of over 
28 per cent (Rs 17 lakh). On the 
other hand, the market resisted price 
ioiTeases and overall realisations in¬ 
creased by about 8 per cent. These 
adverse conditions were compounded 
by power cuts which have become 
chronic and which are now also ac¬ 
companied by unscheduled power 
failures and very low voltage supplies. 
The company continued to implement 
long-range plans of modernisation to 
make the mills less vulnerable to cost 
escalation. A sum of Rs 2.83 crore 


was expended on capital expenditure 
and an outlay of Rs 7.46 crore is- 
planned over 1982 to 1985, which 
includes plans to make the mills almost 
self-sufficient ^n power, With a dec- 
line^in gross shipping agency revenue, 
and escalation in employee related 
costs, the profit from Patvolk divisiot 
was lower than in 1980. The company 
has decided to develop some of its 
properties. Construction of r residen¬ 
tial building at Cuffe Parade, Bombay, 
is in progress. Plans for development 
of properties at Fort Cochin an^' at 
Madras are under preparation. P T 
Gokak Indonesia, in which the com¬ 
pany holds 20 per cent of the share 
capital, is issuing ‘liffhts’ shares to 
meet the increase in the cost oi its 
project. The company is seeking up- 
proval of the shareholders to subscribe 
for 'rights’ shares upto rupee equiva¬ 
lent of US i 375,000. The Indonesian 
ccanpany’s textile mill has become 
fully operational and ig working seven ' 
days a week, three shifts a day. 

BOMBAY OXYGEN COSWRATION 
has finalised a long-term agreement to 
supply oxygen and nitrogen gases 
through pipeline to Special Steels at 
Tarapur. Last year, the company com¬ 
pleted expansion at Nimbut in Pune 
district and the oxygen plants installed 
there started commercial production 
as per schedule. The plant manufac¬ 
turing division has manufactured 
another oxygen plant which has been 
installed at Pune. The company has 
shown satisfactory working results for 
1981, with sales rising from Rs 4.45 
crore to Rs 5.32 crore and yielding a 
gross profit of Rs 1.26 crore against 
Rs 1.20 crore in the nrevious year. 
These figures, however, reflect a mark¬ 
ed decline in profit margins. With 
reduced depreciation, net profit is con¬ 
siderably higher at Rs 67 lakh (Rs 39 
iakh). Dividend is barely maintained 


at 15 per cent, which finds a cover of 
3.04 times as against 1.32 times pre¬ 
viously. The export division, Bomoxy 
International, was able to expand ex¬ 
ports to Rs 45 lakh from Rs 22 lakh 
in the previous year. The subsidiary, 
Raptakos, Brett and Company, showed 
encouraging performance with net 
profit almost doubled to Rs 51 lakh 
following increase in sales from 
Rs 17.10 crore to Rs 20.60 crore. Its 
new fine chemicals factory at Roha 
has gone on stream and has produced 
Metronidazole, Mebendazole, Metroni¬ 
dazole Benzoate, Ferric Ammonium 
Citrate and Silver Sulphadiazine. A 
new wholly owned subsidiary, Rapta¬ 
kos, Brett Test Laboratories, has start¬ 
ed its operations. 

WDEBSHAN SILK MILLS is coming 
to the market on July 5 with a public 
issue of 2.50 lakh equity shares, of 
Rs 10 each, to raise a part of the fin¬ 
ance required for its Rs I.7.5-CKirB pr^ 
ject for the processing of synthetic 
fabrics with an installed capacity of 
45 lakh metres per annum. The proi*ct 
is being established at Vapi in Gujarat. 
Machinery is under installation and 
trial production is expected in August 
1982. The company has been promoted 
by Goenkas and Bagrodias who kve 
vast experience in various business 
fields including textiles. Accottog to 
the management, the present art siBc 
weaving capacity in Gujarat is 685 mil¬ 
lion metres, whereas existing processing 
capacity is around 507 million metres. 
The company does not envisage any 
difficulty in procuring grey cloth from ■ 
nearby centres like Surat, Bhiwandi and 
Bombay. Moreover, 75 per cent of the 
capacity would be for captive utflisa- 
tion by the company which at piesent 
is marketing synthetic fabrics after 
getting them processed from outside 
processors. 
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LAB(HJR 

More Labour Legislation—More 
Amendments 

Baganm lid^iile 


CLOSE on the heels of the bill to 
amend the Industrial Disputes Act, the 
Government has moved, this time in 
the Rajya Sabha, three more bills c<in- 
ceming labour. Two of these seek 
to amend respectively' the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 and the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936. The third proposes 
a new enactment to deal with em¬ 
ployer-employee relations in hospitals, 
educational institutions, khadi and 
village industries and various other 
kinds of institutions. 

/ Among the three, perhaps the least 
controversial is the one to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act. it seeks to 
extend the coverage of the Act to 
workmen drawing wages upto Rs 1,600 
per month instead of the present limit 
of Rs 1,000. It also proposes to em¬ 
power the Government to make the 
Act applicable to establishments other 
than industrial establishments. Other 
notable proposals in this amendment 
are to provide for payment of unpaid 
wages to the nominee of a worker in 
case of his death or other such contin¬ 
gencies and to permit check-off of 
trade union dues or certain other con¬ 
tributions duly authorised by workmen. 
,The amendment also seeks to enhance 
the penalties against employers for 
breaches of the provisions of the Act. 

To the extent that the Pa'/ment of 
Wages Act actually works, these 
amendments should, by and large, 
make its operation more effective. The 
real problem, however, is that in a 
great many sectors due to various 
causes, it hardly operates. In the un¬ 
organised sector where wages are fixed 
under the Minimum Wages Act or not 
at all and the workers are poorly 
unionised, the working of the Act is 
subject to virtually no policing. Autho¬ 
rities under the Act arc not easv to 
apiffoach nor sympathetic to workers. 
Often these authorities are unduly 
under the influence of the employers. 
Workers in this sector are unlikely to 
benefit much from the refinements 
now proposed ,in the Act, although 
some of these have been long sought 
by trade unions and will bring some 
benefit to workers in the organised 
sector. t 


The proposed introduction of check¬ 
off of union dues, if objectively imple¬ 
mented in good faith by employers 
and the Government, will undoubtedly 
contribute to the strength of unions. 
Past experience, however, does not rule 
out the possibility that the system 
could be abused through collusion 
among some unions and employers 
with the blessings of the Government. 
The enhancement of penalties for vio¬ 
lations of the provisions of the Act is 
of only populist significance since in 
actual' practice, penalties ate hardly 
ever imposed by the authorities on 
erring employers. 

Trade Unions Act Amendment 

•The other two proposals before the 
Rajya Sabha, however, are highly con¬ 
troversial. The proposed amendment 
to the Trade Unions Act takes cog¬ 
nisance of inter-union and intra-union 
disputes and provides for their arbi¬ 
tration by agreement among the con¬ 
testants. While this is unobjectionable, 
the amendment also empowers the 
Government to take notice of even 
‘apprehended' disputes and refer them 
for adjudication by the Registrars of 
Trade Unions.’ Thus, the Government 
will assume unlimited powers to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of unions on the 
pretext of disputes being ‘apprehend¬ 
ed’ therein. These powers, needless 
to say, will greatly strengthen the 
hands of the Government in thwarting 
unions not subservient to it and to 
boost its favoured INTUC unions. 

Worse still, the proposed amendment 
seeks to empower the Registrar to 
verify the membership of any union 
and to cancel the registration of any 
union which ‘calls' or ‘participates in’ 
an iilegal strike. Since under the 
industrial relations legislation in the 
country almost no strike can escape 
being classed as ‘illegaT, the amend¬ 
ment says, in effect, that no union can 
call or participate in any strike except 
at the risk of forfeiting its registration, 
Forfeiting registration in our country 
is tantamount to a death sentence 
against the union, ^ But the proposed 
amendment goes ' even further. It 


provides that an officer-beatcr or an 
executive member of a union who has 
been convicted of "any offence under 
the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947" 
before the commencement of this 
amendment shall automatically cease 
to hold his office on the date of such 
commencement, Any future convic¬ 
tion under the I D Act will also dis¬ 
qualify a person from bolding office 
in a union. Hie Government always 
claims that it holds the scales even 
between employers and employees. 
Bat one has never heard of any pro¬ 
posal to deregister an employor com¬ 
pany or bar its directors or officers 
from holding office on the ground of 
being found guilty of illegal lockouts 
or violations of the I D Act I 

It has been the experience that 
while on the one hand the Govern¬ 
ment has been continuously imposing 
increasing statutory restrictions on 
strikes and lock-outs, these have not 
in fact prevented or even discourag¬ 
ed them. The restrictions have proved 
unenforceable in practice. The current 
textile workers’ strike in Bombay is 
the most conspicuous, though not the 
only, instance of this. Carrying such 
restrictions still further as the pro¬ 
posed amendment to the Trade Unions 
Act seeks to do is unlikely to increase 
their efficacy. Indeed, by branding 
every strike as illegal, deregistering 
tlic unions involves and disqualifying 
the union leaders, the law will virtu¬ 
ally shut out all avenues of orderly 
protest actions by workers and of 
settlement of disputes involved in 
strikes and ending the conflict. Order¬ 
ed and disciplined conduct of the 
conflict itself will be rendered 
difficult and disorder and violence 
will be difficult to avoid. These 
efl'orts to statutorily check-matp legiti¬ 
mate protest actions by workers 
will only lead to more, and .not less, 
chaotic labour-management relations. 
The Government may then find an 
excuse to unleash in the name of law, 
wholesale repfession against all 
strikes. Experience in the latter part 
of the Emergency period in 1976 
shows that such repression also in¬ 
volves a heavy price. 

IIosKTAi, and Other iNSwnrnfflJS 

(Settlements of Disputes) Biu- 

The third bill purports to prescribe 
a framework and a system for settling 
grievances and disputes in hospitals, 
educational institutions, institotioDS 
'owned and managed’ by organisatto^. 


subittatially engajied in charitable, 
social or philanthropic service, tdiadi 
and village industries and some others. 
The precise field sought to be cover¬ 
ed by this enactment, however, is by 
no means dear. For, Sec 28 of the 
bill says that “nothing in this Act 
shall api^y to any hospital or educa- 
tirmal institution owned or managed 
(a) by Government or (b) by any or¬ 
ganisation wholly or mainly engaged 
in any charitable, social or philan¬ 
thropic service’’- Clearly, this will 
exclude a large number of hospitals 
and educational institutions many of 
wWch are run either by the Govern¬ 
ment or by charitable trusts. What 
will remain is unlikely, apart from 
universities, to be very much or im¬ 
portant. On the other hand, Sec l(4)e 
say.s that Act shall apply to “every 
institution engaged in any activity of 
the Government relatable to the 
sovereign function of the Government 
including all the activities carried or 
by the departments of the Central 
Government dealing with defence 
research, atomic energy and space”. 
The 'Word ‘institution’ used in all 
items, except one in the sub-section 
4 of Sec 1, is not defined in the Act 
and hence must be understood to have 
the same wide meaning it has in 
general usage. That would give Sec 
1(4) (e) a very wide sweep indeed. Are 
the rlpfnur .sprvicc.s, (piu-vi-tnilitaiy,' 
services, the police, the vast adminis¬ 
trative and judicial apparatus of the 
Government intended to be covered 
bv the Act? One wonders. 

ft is interesting that statutoiv re¬ 
cognition of unions, which the Gov- 
I'lnment has consistently fought shy 
of all these years, is provided for in 
this Bill although not in the 1 D Act 
amendment now before the Parliament. 
Recognition is proposed to be on the 
basis of membership, 30 ocr cent 
being prescribed as the minimum 
membership for recognition. 

The Bill proposes a standing set up 
in each institute covered by it for 
settlement of grievances .and disputes. 
The set up is to consist of bipartite 
Grievance Settlement Commit»ccs and 
Consultative Councils each with equal 
representation of employers and workers. 
Strikes and lock-outs in the institu¬ 
tions covered are prohibited and 
grievances and disputes not settled in 
the respective joint bodies within the 
prescribed periods are to ge to binding 
arbitration. 

A standing institutional set up to 
resolve grievances and disputes with 
binding arbitration as the !4at stage, 


aitmg with the provision for recogni¬ 
tion of unions should, if worked in 
goo4 faith, certainly promote better 
employer-employee delations in the 
institutions covered. If the system 
works reasonably well, strikes cr lock¬ 
outs should be infrequent. However', 
a blanket prohibition of all strikes 
has no greater justification, here than 
in other sectors nor is jt likely to be 
respected where'the proposed system 
does not work as well as expected. 

Certain important questions, however, 
arise in connection with all the bills. 
Why does the Government want hos¬ 
pitals and educational institutions 
owned by it or by charitable, social 


THE state government authorities have 
lieen congratulating the district admini- 
.stration of Madhubani for the efficient 
management of the Bhatsimari firing 
ca-se. At the conference of district col¬ 
lectors recently, the district magistrate 
(if Madhubani was .singled out for 
praise for his handling of agrarian 

nnvese. 

On April ■'!. .six persons were killed 
in the police firing in Balnalw, a satrd- 
lite village of Bhatsimari .■md liatikar 
in the Rajnagar block of the Madhti- 
liani district. At least two more peisoas 
were beaten to death; tliough their 
r.imes do not figure in the official list 
of persons killed. Soiw persons are 
■still imtraccd, and villagers believe they 
arc dead. 

The hackgronnd of thi' cnnilii't be¬ 
tween harijans and Iraekward caste 
peasants and the upper caste landlords 
m Baliiaha, Bhatsimari, k complex. 
.Alxmt eight years ago it took a con¬ 
crete sliape when the movement of 
.sharecroppers was at its peak in 
Madhubani df.strict. 

The backdrop to the April firings 
and killings was as follows; About rivo 
dflzi;n peasants of Baluaba, Ratikar and 
Bhats&nari were tilling as sbaxecrop- 
pers almut 40 acres of land owned by 
one Kcdar Gupta of Rajnagar block. 
Tliese sharecrcqipers filed a claimant 
suit in the courr under the Share¬ 
croppers Act. Kedar Gupta, whose land 
was around Baluaha village, tried first 
to intimidate the peasants. But the 
drength of these . peasants was rein- 
torced by the movement of share¬ 
croppers which had spread wide 
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and philanthropic organisations to be ' 
outside the proposed law? What is 
the justification for the Government 
to keep to itself powers to overrule or 
modify decisions of the dipartite 
bodies and awards of the arbitrators 
in institutions where it is itself the 
employer. And above all, will the 
labour administration of the Govern¬ 
ment, already grossly incapable of 
coping with the reqwnsibilities and i- 
tasks presently assigned to it, net be- ' 
come even more inefiective with the ' 
enormous additional administrative 
and quasi-judiqial functions being 
loaded upon it through the amend¬ 
ments and new enactment? 


through the whole district of Madhu; 
bani. Kedar Gupta, therefore, struck a 
deal with Parmeshwar Thakur, a 
Brahmin landlord of Baluaha: he sold 
Ins land at a throwaway price to 
Rameshwar Thakur, younger brother of 
Purme-shwar Thakur. When the share¬ 
croppers objected to the transfer of 
kind under dispute, Rameshwar Thakur 
cc.nvinccd them that the land claim 
miild be settled amicably between him 
.ind them without the loss of time and 
nioiiev involved in proceedings before 
(ouits of I:iw. lie t(H)k the relevant 
p.ipc;rs into his onn custody on the 
cxcu.se tb.U ho would work out a .settle¬ 
ment. However, later, he refused to 
part witli even a katha of land. The 
incident brought .ibont a rupture in 
the relationship hetneen the landlord, 
am! the labourers, and opened tiie way 
foi future .stnigg'e.s. 

The April 3 incident was preceded 
by a struggle demanding an increase 
in the daily wages of the agricultural 
Irbourers. About ,50 labourers work 
dai'v in the field of' the landlord of 
Baluaha. The fixed daily wage of a 
lahonrer, working for at least 10 hours 
a day, is 4 .seers Icachi • (alxrut 2 kg) 
grab) and 200 grams sattu as break¬ 
fast. In Dt-cemlrer 1980 the agricultural 
lahourers of Bahwha demanded an in- 
ciea.se in their daily wages. They were 
us.sured an increa.se b) the landlord, 
but the promise was not kept. After 
paddy harvesting the following year, 
the Iglrourers again demanded an in- 
erease. It was turned down by 
Rameshwar Thakur who is also the 
Mukhia of tlio Rhalsimari panchayat. 


BIHAR 

Landlord's ‘Law and Order’ in Baluaha 

Asfaok K Sin^ 
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Hie kbourers who lu4 lot otgi^sed the imdMe’^tiouee' wlw 1]w poSii’ 


under the burner of the KlMn Sibha— 
a newly fonned organisation of pea¬ 
sants — went on strike. They stopped 
working in the Thakur’s field. 

On February 2, about a dozen house.r 
of the harijans were set on fire in the 
presence of the police, Several incidents 
of loot and burning took place in 
fialuaha and Bhatsimari. 

About a week before the incident 
leading up to police firing in Afnil, 
when the families were facing starva¬ 
tion after their men bad abstained from 
work for alioiit five months, the striking 
labourers of Baluaha captured a tiny 
plot of government knd. Raimabwar 
Thakur hud got moni'y sanctioned to 
construct a panchayaf house on that 
plot of land, which be had however not 
employed for the purpose. The 
labourere who were on the verge of 
Starvation, wanted to cultivate the waste 
land. Tensions were already high. 

On April 2, Devaki. the nine-year-old 
daughter of Chanaiya Mandal, was 
grazing their bufialow near the orchard 
of Bameshwar Thakur, About diiiO pm 
the animal grazed its way into the 
orchard. Surujdeo Thakur, the temple 
priest of the landlord, saw the animal 
in the orchard; and he along with his 
■son, Raghuvir Thakur, went there. 
Finding the daughter of Chanaiya in 
charge of the animal, they abused her, 
ami Raghuvir Thakur slapped Let on 
lace. Devaki returned home weeping 
and narrated the details of the incident 
to lier parents, upon which they went 
to the landlord’s honse to complain 
alwof the behaviour- of the priest and 
his son. Heated exchanges took place 
there, and the piie.st’s son Raghuvir 
and others began beating up Chanaiya. 
A paid mim'on of the landlord, Garhwa 
IWaii, injured Chanaiya’s wife with 
a bhiUa (spear). The police camping 
near the temple ai rived on the scene, 
but remained mute spectators. While 
this was going on, Sukhdeo Thakur, a 
carpenter of the village, passed by on 
his way back from work. He tried to 
intervene, but hardly had he opened 
his mouth than the police caught hold 
ol him and began heating him up. He 
was dragged to the landlord’s honse for 
further heatings. There Sukhdeo wa.s 
foiced to diink urine. When his con- 
dilioii deteriorated, he was reportedly 
taken to hospital at Madhuhani. How¬ 
ever, villagers believe that by then he 
wa.- already dead. 

The whole incident sent a wave of 
anger through the village. It was de¬ 
cided to stage a demonstration to pio; 
test against the atrocities committed by 
the landlord-police combination. The 
ne.xt day, about 500 peasants assembled 
in Baluaha around 4 pm, They went to 


was camping. They had two main 
irainds — return of the dead body of 
Sukhdeo Thakur and removal of the 
police from the village. Suddenly some¬ 
one hurled a brick on the demonsba- 
t.irs from the landlord's rooftop. The 
crowd returned the Injck. Tlmt was 
enough provocation for the police to 
begin firing. People ran helter-skelter 
to save their lives. The firing squad 
eha.sed them. 

Babu Lai Mandal's house is behind 
the load which separates the landlord’s 
hou.se from the village. The police 
entered his house, got hold of him and 
began to kick him and beat him with 
lathis, boots and rifle butts, Mahendra 
Mandal, Babu Lai’s nephew, who had 
cniic to the village only a fortnight 
earlier from Calcutta where he normally 
worked, was also beaten up mercilessly. 
Roth of them were then taken to the 
latullord's house. According to Parvati 
Devi, Mahendra lost consciousness, 
•several times, was administered water, 
and wa.s again beaten up. His one eye 
W. 1 S punctured. Finally, hotli Babu Lai 
and Mahenilra were shot dead at close 
langc. 

Raimi Sao, a Teli by caste climbed 
lip a tree to save his' lile. He was 
.spotted anti .shot at from below by the 
Police, 

In Ratikar village the police killed 
two persons — Dauna Devi (60) and 
Kari Sao, Hamlets were looted and 
plundered. Badri Sao, an old man ot 
alxive 60 years who had become a 
sadhu, was living in the hut of a back¬ 
ward caste labourer. He was also 
severely beaten up by the police and 
taken to the landlord’s residence. He 
loo, like Sukhdeo Thakur, is missing. 

Eyewitnesses maintain that, after 
midnight, the dead bodies were dump- , 
ed in a bullock cart to he disposed of 
.smiiewherc in the river. 

In Patna, the government spokesman 
said that the police had resorted to 
firing in 'self-defence' when an aimed 
mol) of ‘extremists’ had attacked them 
.mti the landlord’s house with hows and 
anows and other weapons. Grains 


the mob had oome for looting it, A 
few paiis of hows and arrows were 
kept as evidence of attack. 

The Bhatsimari outrage is a lefloe- • 
tion of the landlord-police response to ' 
the peasant movement building up in 
Bihar. Madhuhani has been a tradi¬ 
tional stronghold of the Communist 
Party of India (CPI), It has also had a 
strong tradition of peasant , strug^, 

But the composition of the CPI leader¬ 
ship has been largely upper caste and 
rich peasant in character. This leader- 
slup eoidd for long reach only the 
middle pea.santty pitted against the 
hard core of orthodox Brahmin land¬ 
lordism. Now the Kisan Sahha, which 
is a local, village-based organisation, 
ha.' come as a hope for the agrionltuial 
labourers of Madhuhani district. Not¬ 
withstanding Bhatsimari, the agitation 
for implrtmmting the Minimum Wages 
Act is going ahead in several blocks of 
the dhtrict. 


Larsen and Tonbrn 

LARSEN AND TOUBRO (L & T) will 
nipply and erect two primary reformers, 
each oi 1,,‘550 tonne.? capacity per day to 
India’s largest gas-based single stream 
ammonia complex being .set up by 
Ra.shtriya Chemicals and Fertilizers 
at Thai in Maharashtra. L&T won 
this Rs 24-crore order against stiff 
international competition. Under an¬ 
other order, L&T is supplying critical 
equipment such as BenSeld absorber/ 
regenerator towers, shift convertors and 
secondary reformers worth .iboiit Rs !0 
crore. The primary reformers for the 
Thai project arc the largest ever to 
be constructed in India and are to be 
set up in a record period of 2) months. 
Most of the equipment going into the 
primary reformers, like the major 
critical heat recovery coils, will be 
fabricated at L&T’s Powai works. Total 
equipment supplied by L&T, about 
3,5(X) tonnes in all, will be erected by 
L&Ts wholly owned subsidiary, Engi¬ 
neering Construction Corporation 
(ECC). 
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Telephone Tapping 

A G Noonni 


am LIBERTIES 


THE recent disclosures in Britain 
about the prevalence of telephone 
tapping should prompt us to reflect on 
the law and practice in India of this 
vicious intrusion into privacy and 
individual liberty. Our standards in 
these matters are, of course, more lax. 
On May 19, Lord Gardiner, Lord 
Chancellor in the Labour Government 
from 19i64 to 1970, said during the 
committee stage of the British Tele¬ 
communications Bill that on several 
occasions he decided that secret ser¬ 
vice agents might be taking an un¬ 
healthy interest in his private con¬ 
versations. 

To get around that, he was forced 
to take Sir Elw)n Jones, the Attorney 
General of the day, for drives in his 
car whenever he wanted to hold 
particularly confidential talks with 
hinr. Lord Gardiner said he bad every 
confidence in his driver and knew she 
would not allow his ar to be bug¬ 
ged without his knowledge. Earlier on 
February 10, the Canadian High 
Commission expressed fear that its 
telephone conversations with Ottawa 
were being monitored by Britain as 
well as other countries. 

The furore began since July 1980 
when iVcu! Statesman published a 
series of articles on the interception of 
communications in the country. Public 
reaction resulted in the Home Secre¬ 
tary William Whitdaw producing a 
White Paper on the state of tele¬ 
phone tapping and in the appointment 
of Lord Diplock as an ‘independent 
mohitor’ of such interceptions. 

On March 3, 1981 Lord Diplock's 
report, “The .Interception of Commti- 
nications in Great Britain", was 

published. He laid down six condi¬ 

tions which would justify the prac¬ 
tice. They were (i) that the puWie 
interest which would be served by 
obtaining the information was of 
sufficient importance. (2) That the 
interception applied for offered a 

reasonable prospect of providing the 
information sought. (3) That other 
methods of obtaining it had been 
tried and had failed or were not 
feasible. (4) That the interception 

stopped as soon as it had' ceased to 
provide information of the kind 
sought or it had become apparent 
that it was unlikely to provide it. (5) 
That all jiroduots of interception not, 


directly relevant .to the purpose for 
which the warrant was granted were 
speedily destroyed. (6) That. such 
material as was directly relevant was 
given no wider circulation than was 
essential for carrying out that purpose. 
Before any warrant could be is¬ 
sued the applicant service had to satis¬ 
fy the Home Secretary or Secretary 
of State for Scotland that the first 
three of those conditions were ful¬ 
filled. If information given by the 
applicant services to justify the issu¬ 
ing of a warrant was not accurate, 
the main safeguard of requiring the 
warrant to be issued by the Secretary 
of State in person broke down. (The 
Times, London, March 4, 1981). ■ 

Applying these tests, he certified 
that the procedures used were satis¬ 
factory, Both Conservative and Labour 
MPs attacked the Report as an eye¬ 
wash. The Times accurately summed 
up the general reaction; “Uneasiness 
presists and Lord Diplock’s report 
does not allay it". It held that 
Lord Diplock's report on the 
interception of communications 
— in practice, mainly tele- 
. phmic tapping — is a curious 
document. It is only just six pages 
long. Its conclusion — that the 
procedures governing telephoM 
interception are satisfactory both in 
theory and in practice — may well 
be justified, but, wo are given no 
evidence on which to base our 
agreement or othecwisc with that 
hnding. Lord Diplock says that he 
has carried out random checks 
designed to test the efficacy of the 
procedures laid down, and to en¬ 
sure that the safeguard provided to 
project the individual’s rights to 
privacy worked in practice. He 
gives us no figures. Did he check 
five cases at random, or fifty? If 
his conclusions, totally favourable 
to the tapping authorities, are to 
convince, mote information is re¬ 
quired about his methods. 

“His report contains put a whiff of 
criticism, not a hint that he found 
any aspect of the procedure and its 
application anything other than emn- 
pletely satisfactory. We have no 
reason to dispute the thoroughness 
of his investigations, but it would 
have assisted public confidence if 
he had provided rather more 
detail about his methods.” 

The Times omitted to ask a 
question of crucial importance. Is 
the Oiainnan of the Security Com¬ 
mission the best person to lie “moni¬ 
tor" of telephose tapping? Also, is an 


executive, as opposed to a judicial, 
warrant safeguard enough? 

' This is also the Uggest lacuna in 
our law. It leaves tapping entirely to 
th^ decision of the government and 
does not provide the indi^enaaide 
safeguard of a judicial warrant 

Section 5 (2) of the Indian Tele¬ 
graph Act, 1885 provides “On the oc¬ 
currence of any public emergency, or 
in the interest of the public safety, 
the Central government or a State 
government ... may, if satisfied that 
it is necessary or expedient to do so 
in the interests of the sovereignty and 
integrity of India, the sehirity of the 
State, friendly relations with foreign 
States or public order or for prevent¬ 
ing incitmient to the commissitm of 
an offenpe, for reasons to be record¬ 
ing in writing, by order, direct that 
any message or class of messages to 
or from any person or class ol persons, 
or relating to any particular subject, 
brought for transmission by or trans¬ 
mitted or received by any telegraph, 
shall not be transmitted, or shall be 
intercepted or detained, or shall be 
disclosed to the government making 
the order or an officer thereof men¬ 
tioned in the order." The govern¬ 
ment's opinion is made final by the 
statute. However, case law had made 
large dents in such statutes to provide 
for judicial review and attack on the 
ground of legal mala fides. 

In a recent press interview the Union 
Communication Minister, C M Stephen, 
explained the practice in these disturb¬ 
ing terns 1 "Under the law, we 
arc required to provide the line to the 
intelligence agencies for listemng or 
let them open the mail. We are not 
involved in it, in the sense that we 
don’t do it directly. We just connect 
the line to the intelligence or to the > 
State police. It is not for us to 
question a proper government request 
or order.’’ 

But, intelligence agencies are no¬ 
toriously insensitive to the claims of 
privacy. Moreover, as Harry Street 
points out in his study "Freedom, the 
Individual and the Law", ‘'Electmnio 
devices such as laser beams, closed- 
circuit television and micio-min»tuiised 
radio transmitters have rendered wire- 
tapping an old-fashioned method of. 
overhearing conversations. Little is 
known about the extent to which police 
evesdrop by these new methods; for 
example, by the use of portable radio 
equipment which can be hidden b a 
brief-case or even on a person’s pre¬ 
mises, One thing is clear: such evidence 
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«i]} oot ^ tendered inadmlstible 
merely because tlu police have to 
break into private premises in order to 
conceal the equipment 
There is yet anodier aspect. Under 
Indian and Enidish law, evidence no 
matter how improperly obtained, is ad¬ 
missible in court H it is relevant In 
the ' United States it would be in¬ 
admissible. A^e need three minimum 


WITH his shock of unruly gray hair, 
unkempt flowing silvery beard, glowing 
and penetrating eyes, dishevelled and, 
often, dirty kurta and pyjama, one 
could have imagined him to be any¬ 
thing from a seer to an agitator. In 
fact, his was partly both —a visionary 
who dreamt of a society where man 
would not be a prey to the avarice of 
man and an intrepid protester who 
would defy any authority to register 
his dissent, Behind his rough aud 
seemingly fearsome e.\terior, there wa.s 
a soft and humane heart which bled at 
every sight of human misery. It was 
his anger against injustice tliat the 
poor suflfered and his passion to rid 
society of the scourge of destitution 
more than liis profound scholarship in 
. Manist and left iiterature which pro¬ 
pelled him in his wanderings to the 
!' most poverty-stricken parts of the coun¬ 
try. Any movement of protest and 
dissent, be it in Dhulia or Mushahari 
or Warangal or Dhanbad, would have 
his full-hearfed support. And he would 
be there in person to lend his helping 
hand, to give his counsel and to chro¬ 
nicle the event for the encouragement 
" of similar moves elsewhere. He would 
Subject any such event to his incisivo 
analysis to find out its strength and 
weakness and carry the message of 
' such struggles frenn one place to an¬ 
other, One would find'him anywhere, 
from the hovel of a “hali’ in Ratiam 
to the scraggy palmyra leaf shed of a 
■ 'vettichakari' at Cuddapah, drinking the 
local brew, sharing the measely morsel 
and critically analysing with the people 
the causes of their misery. He would 
completely identify with them and 
could become one with them rwtwth' 
standing the apparent language bar- 
^ riers. His empathy for the destitute 
' made him instantaneously acceptable to 
; them —rare quality foe «n academic 
' who pursued his studies in the rarefied 
;; atmosphere of seats of higher loanii^. 
r both at home and abiosd. 


sifeguardi. Oat is, as in Cases'of' 
searches (tf premises, the s^^fuard of 
a judicial warrant, The other is strin¬ 
gent punishment for unauthorised tap¬ 
ping. Lastly, evidence obtained by 
illegal tapping should be .inadmissible 
in court. Unless these safeguards are 
given statutory sanction we are con¬ 
doning a system of systematic eaves¬ 
dropping by the State, 


1 came to know Maliaraj in early 
1975 at the National Labour Institute, 
New Delhi, which he joined as a Fel¬ 
low. His unorthodox life style, un¬ 
sophisticated behaviour and rustic way 
of conversation led to the raising of 
many cyc-btows in the Ministry of 
Labour, He was perceptive imough to 
notice them all but swept them aside 
in uftor disdain. He was often very 
angry and not infrequently he gave 
fearful expression of his anger. Any 
such outburst in meetings either at 
the Ministry or at the Institute had 
the effect of a flame-thrower. One could 
•see only the charred faces of his ad¬ 
versaries after such encounters. But 
never did he speak a word for hknself. 
It was all for the cause he stood for 
and fought for. 

He was at his best in the Rural 
Labour Camps organised by the Na¬ 
tional Labour Institute soon after the 
promulgation of the Bonded Labour 
(Abolition) Ordinance. For days t|ge- 
their, he would go round the villages 
and harijan and tribal hamlets, collect 
data regarding the living conditions ol 
bonded labourers, landless agricultural 
workers, marginal farmers and unre¬ 
cognised tenants, investigate into the 
prevailing social practices which rein¬ 
force exploitative economic relations, 
and idertify from among, these people 
a number of persons as participants in 
the Rural Labour Camps to be held 
shortly thereafter. Every such village 
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economic gnd social idatioiU and i' 
religidfis practices which ensured 
the continuing dominance of the 
affluent over the poor. In the Camp, 
he would merge himself totally 
■Hith the participants; and he would 
perform the miracle of making the 
mute talk and talk vociferously, even 
aggressively by the second day, openly 
accusing the local bosses for their mis¬ 
deeds and acts of injustice. Such emo¬ 
tional upsurge giving vent to their re- 
pressed feelings surprised and often 
minerved the local official participants, 
lire, technique and methodology of the 
liural Labour Camps was adopted later, 
with necessary alterations, in the 'Ope¬ 
ration Barge' in West Bengal which 
had a tremendous impact on mobilisa¬ 
tion of sharecroppers for getting theri 
names recorded. 

Mararaj was an indefatigable acti¬ 
vist-academic. Though well versed in 
theories of social change, he tried to 
draw lessons from well observed teali- 
tie.« of life. His ideology never inter¬ 
fered with the objectivity of his ana- 
l;sis. More than an actideinic, he was 
a humanist who in his Iknited field 
tried his utmost to initiate the process 
of chattgc by raising the consciousness 
of those who .suffered under an unjust 
.system. The deprived and the dispos¬ 
sessed found in hirti a natural leader 
and an eloquent spokesman. But he 
never thrust himself on them. On the 
other hand, his entire effort had been 
to make them speak for themselves anti 
organise themselves under their own 
leadership — a much more difficult 
and intractable task than assuming 
leadership for them. Though a deeply 
political person, he did not associate 
himself with any political party and 
spurned the advantages of an easy 
political career. Throughout his life he 
worked like a man possessed, with un¬ 
swerving and self-destructivo dedica¬ 
tion to the cause. 

Ram Naresh Mahataj was bom in 
village Abipur in the district of Vrtt- 
shali, Bihar, on. September 10, 1934. 
He passed away at Ranchi on June 6, 
1982. 


PROGRESSIVE educahonctt needed 

1 1 For an experteiental, ungraded-system primary school (for the 
;; poor) in Goa, aiould be ciqrable of developing a socially relevant ; | 

; syllabus, deviring suitable learning aids and training local people to ; 

teach effectivdy. 

Salary range; Rs 1000/- to Rs ISOO/- 

Please send your Curricula Vitae and an essay on 'The Education System 
Needed’, to The Secretary, The Lamers’ Society, P.O. Box 9, Ponafi — 
mooi, by 31st JULY, 3982. 
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Reagan’s Caribbean Basin Aid Progranune 

A Military Policy in Search of an Economic 
Rationale 

J«iM» Petru 


PRESIDENT Reagan’s programme for 
economic development in what is now 
dubbed the Caribbean Basin is con¬ 
structed on a set of assumptions that 
have little relation to historicai or 
contemporary reality. The economic 
programme will neither contribute to 
develop the region nor reduce the level 
of political and social warfare. 
Basically, it not oniy faii$ to come to 
grips with the deep structural features 
that engender conflict, but its assump¬ 
tions concerning the relationship be¬ 
tween politics and development, the 
state and market are fundamentally 
flawed. Ultimately, the presentation 
of the economic package, while 
couched in the pragmatic language of 
concern for economic development is a 
rationale for greater military involve¬ 
ment. The likely failure of the pro¬ 
gramme, the incapacity of the economic 
proposals put forth to deal with the 
major economic and social issues will 
establish the groundwork for straight¬ 
forward military solutions. The failures 
will be attributed to subversion — a 
direct allusion to that contingency is 
already present in the speech (“Our 
economic and social programme can¬ 
not work if our neighbours cannot 
pursue their own economic and politi¬ 
cal future in peace.,.’’). The proposals 
include a tripling of military aid and, 
in the concluding section, ominoush 
refer to the 1947 Rio Treaty which 
.speaks of "reciprocal defence responsi¬ 
bility" - meaning direct military 
intervention. 

The Reagan programme is b.ised on 
a set of assertions concerning relations 
between the US and Latin America 
that obscure the basic conflicts that 
have and continue to define the rela¬ 
tionship. 

By citing the two regions’ common 
heritage (“We are all Americans"), 

. Reagan neglects to discuss the several 
decades of armed intervention and 
indirect involvement that allowed the 
US to shape fte economies and govern¬ 
ments in repon. The only tip of 
the hat in that direction was an oil- 
hand reference ("and yes, at times we 
have behaved arrogantly and impati¬ 
ently toward our neighbours’’). The 
creation of single crop economies by 
US agro'ibusiness, the capturing of 
.... ■ 


markets by manufacturing exporters, 
the control over external finance by 
US multinational banks is all sii)sum- 
ed under the royal ‘we’ Americans... 

One of the major problems facing 
the region — the distorted and un¬ 
balanced nature of economies depen¬ 
dent on foreign capital — is glossed 
over as a matter of geography (“no 
matter how good out intentions were, 
our very size may have made it seem 
that we were exercising a kind of 
paternalism"). 

The conflict of interests between 
the hegemonic aspirations of the Rea¬ 
gan administration and the indepen¬ 
dent development strategies pursued 
by Mexico and Canada led to the de¬ 
mise of Reagan’s initial overture to the 
region: bis proposal for a common- 
market embracing Canada and Mexico. 
Ironically, Reagan cites this failed pro¬ 
posal to butress his argument about... 
American closeness. 

As policymakers in both countries 
clearly recognise, ’common markets’ 
under Washington’s tutelage would 
clearly benefit the stronger financial 
and industrial power.' The outcome 
of the Common Market uronosa! cit¬ 
ed by Reagan weakens, not strengthens, 
his appeal for greater integration in 
the. Caribbean- basin. 

Having failed to identify the nature 
of the longer standing structural rela¬ 
tions between the region and the US 
and having misconstrued the nature 
and outcome of his previous regional 
programmes, Reagan proceeds to place 
the whole blame for the ’economic 
disaster' of the region on the rise m 
oil nrices. No doubt the rise in oil 
prices has contributed to exacerbating 
many of the problems in the region; 
but oil prices alone do not account 
for the decline in growth, reserves, 
credit. The dependence on single 
ciops for export earnings, encouraged 
and promoted by US policy-makers, 
creditors and commercial interests, 
has made the region vulnerable to 
fluctuation in prides. Moreover, the 
same oritidsms that Reagan makes 
against the oil price increase can be 
made aninst the industrial products 
that are itiipoited from the US by the 
region! the mice of farm machinery 
and fanh input! have increased, far 
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faster than the price of nrimary pro¬ 
ducts. Moreover, the high interest 
rates and the short maturities encou¬ 
raged by US coqnverdal banks have 
contributed mightily to the heavy inde¬ 
btedness of the region. None of these 
issues, the terms of intemtional exr 
change, borrowing of,' technological 
transfer which contribute to what Rea¬ 
gan describes as the economic disaster 
are mentioned in his speech or pro¬ 
gramme. Ironically, Reagan refutes 
his own argument concerning the oil 
prices as the source of economic disas¬ 
ter because in the very preceding para¬ 
graph he praises the ostensible villains: 
“Mexico and Venezuela [off-expoiten] 
are helping to off-jset energy costs to 
Caribbean Basin countries...’’ 

Reagan’s Six-POint Pbogramme 

Reagan’s economic programme has 
six parts: (1) free trade; (2) tax 
incentives to US investors who invest 
in the region; (3) $350 million in aid; 
(4) technical assistance for the private 
sector; (5) co-ordination with other 
countries; and (6) special measures to 
compensate Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands for any losses that may 
result from the programme. The first 
four measures are central to the new 
strategy. 

Reagan’s dogmatic belief in the 
“magic of the marketplace" prevents 
him from understanding the dynamics 
of social upheaval in the Vegion. 
Central .4merica did experience rapid 
growth, expanding markets, and com¬ 
mercial agriculture between 1950 and 
1975. It was precisely this free market 
growth (protected by dictatorial re¬ 
gimes) that engendered the social and 
regional inequalities, mass landless¬ 
ness, that provoked social polari^tion 
and led to political warfare; and it is 
precisely these political consequences 
that undermine any efforts to induce 
free marketeers to invest in the re¬ 
gion, no matter how lucrative the tax 
incentives. Paradoxically, unmitigated 
market-induced groMrih has created 
political conditions that undermine 
long-term, large-scale ^M'ivate invest¬ 
ment — provoking the economic 
crisis that has led to increased US 
public spending. Reagan has fallen 
into the very policy that he l«s, 
accused the liberals of pursuing: 
throwing state money at problems. 
Unless the underlying structural prob¬ 
lems are dealt with — the restructur¬ 
ing of ownership of land, commerce, 
credit — the new funds will be dis¬ 
sipated into the inefficient bureaucratic 
machinery, when it, is not siphoned off 
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into foreign bank accounts. 

14 as some liberal critics of Reagan 
ai^ue, a political settlement is a pre¬ 
requisite for making tbe economic 
programme work, then that settlement 
can only be reached through recogni¬ 
tion of the profound aspirations for 
social and economic transformation of 
those adversely affected by the market 
model. The liberal critique focusing 
on a political settlement thus fails to 
recognise the social-economic roots of 
political warfare and, at a deeper 
level, by supporting the Reagiin eco¬ 
nomic programme, they fail to ac¬ 
knowledge the destructive and dis¬ 
ruptive consequences that ‘free market' 
economics have wrought over the 
past 25 years. 

Given the deep-going conflicts and 
changes that the region is experienc¬ 
ing, it is not surprising that there is 
massive capital flight: over two billion 
dollars has left the region since the 
end of 1979. Three hundred and fifty 
million in US aid and technical advice 
is an inadequate substitute lor capital 
flight of these dimensions. The aid 
programme will not revive the eco¬ 
nomy. US technical advisers cannot 
replace fleeing managers and techni¬ 
cians; at best US loans may keep the 
regimes afloat awhile, subsidise a few 
declining export industries, but they 
cannot provide the basis for reactivat¬ 
ing the economies. 

The impact of US aid will further 
be diluted by the fact that it will 
filter through the top of a class 
structure and state apparatus rife with 
corruption and venality; the trickle 
down effect will be minimal. In these 
' circumstances, supplies will be hoard¬ 
ed and sold at black-market rates, 
army officials will be in a position to 
falsify loans to non-existent develop¬ 
ment projects, banking the nioney in 
foreign accounts. The end-result will 
be to reinforce tbe lopsided income 
structure and strengthen the repres¬ 
sive apparatus, increasing military 
rivalries for the spoils of office, and 
widening the gap between conscripts 
and officials. 

SbO’ERAJ. WrsKNES.SBS 

Reagan’s proposal to stimulate in¬ 
vestments through tax incentives as 
the panacea for development has 
several weaknesses. US investment 
and loans, encouraged by the local 
military satraps with their own lucra¬ 
tive incentives, did mechanise agricul¬ 
ture, finance commercial crops — 
displacing labourers and forcing them 
into the teeming slums of the cities 
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and into the burgeoning, politically 
active trade unions organised by Catho¬ 
lics and Socialists. Likewise, the new 
investors uprooted Indian communities 
and small peasant producers, while 
industrial investments failed to absorb 
labour, heightening political tension. It 
was private inmiment and growth that 
has engendered the current crisis, not 
stagnant feudal systems. Mote of the 
same will only reproduce the condi¬ 
tions of revolt: growth through up¬ 
rooting, displacing and exploiting 
labour perpetuates conflict. 

Furthennotc, investment incentives 
won’t work if there is no internal 
market — and the depre-ssed living 
standards ensure that outcome. More¬ 
over, to invest only to export presumes 
that Us markets will be expanding, a 
dubious assumption in this time of 
deepening recession. 

Finally, even if external markets 
materialise, tax incentives cannot com¬ 
pensate for losses caused by civil 
strife. The strategy presupposes (poli¬ 
tical stability to,entice investors) what 
it is meant to solve. 

Moreover, private investors not 
only respond to tax incentives, politi¬ 
cal stability and efltective consumer 
demand, but they need infrastructure, 
literate labourers, and a host if other 
conditions that the private sector is 
unable and/or unwilling to undertake 
(because it is not profitable). Large- 
scale, long-term state intervention and 
investment has been and continues to 
he the sine quo non, prior to and 
accompanying private investment. 
Contrary to Reaganite folklore, heavy- 
state involvement (not magic) was 
instrumental in South Korea and 
Brazil in stimulating market activity. 
Large-scale government efforts under¬ 
wrote the initial efforts and continue 
to sustain the burgeoning internal 
markets, exports are only one impor¬ 
tant aspect of development. 

While the free trade proposal is 
heralded by the Reagan administration 
as a great boon to the Central Ameri¬ 
can and Caribbean countries, it is a 
proposal which cuts two ways; while 
it is designed to facilitate the entry of 
basically primary commodities to the 
US, it also encourages the export of 
niamifaetures from the US, thus under¬ 
mining the incipient national industiie.s 
developing in the region, who are un¬ 
likely to be in a position to compete 
with US firms. 

The Reagan programme rather than 
breaking new ground, reaffirms tradi¬ 
tional US economic policy and struc¬ 
tural relatiana tnthia the area. Free 


trade and free'(few of mulffn^bnal 
capital have been characteristic of our 
relationship. As Reagan is the first to 
admit, 87 per cent of the commodities 
pass free of tariff restrictions already. 
Moreover, Reagan’s pointed exclusion 
of textiles and cloth denies the region 
one of the few new lines of produc¬ 
tion for export that most countries 
coiJd tackle. In sum, his proposal 
offers little or nothing in the way ot 
new export opportunities. 

Moreover, in consonance with the 
general position taken by Washington 
over the .years in the debates over 
New International Economic Order 
and during the North-South meetings, 
Reagan makes no mention of efforts 
to improve the terms of trade, to 
guarantee a ‘floor’ price for primary 
products, or to index raw material 
prices to the prices of US manufac¬ 
tured goods. A few cents decline in 
the price that the US pays ior coffee, 
cotton and sugar more than offsets 
whatever new aid is provided. 

The trade relationship cannot be 
discussed apart from tbe credit and 
financial side of the US relationship. 
The continued high interest rates 
that accompany the growing import 
ance of commercial banking in financ¬ 
ing Caribbean and Central American 
economic programmes has been a 
major factor destabilising the regions; 
the high interest rates draw away 
resources from internal development 
and contribute to the balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis. Short-term financing 
means that long-term basic invest¬ 
ments to promote a diversified export 
strategy cannot be undertaken. Reagan 
offered no relief (or the debt problem 
— in fact his budget proposals, lead¬ 
ing to high interest rates in the US, 
aic attracting Caribbean and Central 
American cajiiial to the US, especially 
to the booming Florida banking, com¬ 
munity. In fact, the flight of Central 
American and Caribbean capital to 
the US is one of the principal reasons 
for the large-scale legal and illegal 
emigration of the jobless to the US ■— 
not the growth of the red menaces 
that Reagan and Haig have recently 
cited in defence of their military policy. 
By evoking the image of hordes of 
poor Ontrali American Latinos and 
Caribbean blacks invading the US 
jol). market, fleeing Communism, 
Reagan and Haig have sought to elicit 
domestic support for foreign military aid 
in the region. However, as one spokes¬ 
man admitted, the. mail to the White 
House is «till running twenty to one 
against administration policy of miii-. 





Ury aid to Central America. 

Even if we assume that the, duty - 
t free policy were to have some positive 
effect on the region’s exports, the 
policy only benefits the owners of the 
export crops, it doesn't directly im¬ 
prove the livelihood of the majoritj' 
of non-owners and non-exporters who 
labour in the farms and cities and 
are not directly affected by the volume 
of sales. In this sense, the ideas behind 
the Caribbean Basin proposal do not 
even approach the level of reform 
envisioned by the Alliance for Pro¬ 
gress, two decades ago, which recog¬ 
nised that change of internal struc¬ 
tures (agrarian reforms) must afccom- 
pany efforts to liberalise trade, if the 
benefits of the latter were not to 
accrue solely in the hands of the agro¬ 
business elite. 

CONCLUSIOTI 

The Reagan programme of aid for 
Caribbean and Central America basi¬ 
cally reaffirms existing US policies and 
rcin{prces the existing relations 
between the regions and the socio¬ 
economic structures within the 
region. Moreover, by reiterating the 
dogma that movements and govern- 


SAUDI ARABIA 

The King Is Dead, 


AL-MAMALIK al-Arabiyya as-Saudiyya, 
or the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, is 
the only country in the world that is 
named after its ruling dynasty. The 
Saudi dissidence movements which 
function underground or from acixrss 
the bwdcr have come together under 
an umbrella organhiation that calls 
itself the Arabian Peninsula People's 
Union (APPU) signifying that in case 
of a change of regime, the find target 
will be the very name of the country. 
No such drastic change has taken 
place in Saudi Arabia today. King 
Khalid is dead and Fahd, the Crown 
Prince, the first Deputy Prime Minister 
and the de facto ruler, is the new 
King. 

The Family 

The official Saudi family tree goes 
right back to Adnan, the ancestor of 
the' Adnani tribe to whom belonged 
Abraham, Ismail and much later Pto- 
phet Muhammad. The life of Muham¬ 
mad is a high water-mark in tire family 


meate 'in the region seeking compre¬ 
hensive socio-economic changes are 
'Soviet backed' and 'Cuban-managed', 
that is, alien groups (‘not of our 
hemisphere'), Reagan underlines the 
military response to the past and pre¬ 
sent failures of free market economies. 
If the economic policies offer no new 
hope in the region, it is in the sphere 
of massive increased military aid and 
training that the Reagan policy breaks 
new ground: 0.328 million dollars 
have been budgeted or will be re¬ 
quested for the 1981-1983 fiscal yearr. 
The economic package is thus a poH- 
tieal shell for selhng an essentially 
military approach for the region’s 

problems: given widespread opposi¬ 

tion among US public opinion to 
previous purely military approache.s 
to the region, the administration 

apparently attempted to provide an 
‘economic gloss' to its efforts to arm 
its clients. 

As was predictable, a few liberal 
Congress people and ex-functionaries 

in the Carter Administration attempt¬ 
ed to separate out aspects of the 
economic programme from the military 
— failing to recognise that the inade¬ 
quacies of the former necessitate the 
latter. 


Long live the King 


chronicle foltowed by the migration of 
the Unaiza tribe from the north of 
Syria and the arrival of one of its 
liranche.s — the Masalikh — to Diriyya 
in the Nejd. 1744, however, is the 
greatest year in the Saudi family his- 
tory as it was then that Muhammad 
al-Saud entered into a covenant with 
Muhammad Abdel Wahhab, religious 
leader and propagator, Saud agreeing 
to devote his sword to the cause of 
Islam and Wahhah guiding him along 
the road. In 1901, the foundation of 
the modem state of Saudi* Arabia was 
laid by Ahdel Ibn-Saud, and in 
1932 the process was finally completed 
with the proclamation of the state in 
its present foim. 

The Saudi royal family is not just 
the progeney of Abdul Aziz, which in¬ 
cludes thirty-six living sons, but also 
their sons and grandsons and the des-' 
cendents of allied branches of the 
extended clan. The clan is estimated 
to number roughly 5,800 male members 


out of whom 200 to 300 are active In 
the Government There are seven Saudi 
princes in the Council of Ministers 
holding hnportant portfolios. All the 
Governors in the Kingdom are Saud] 
princes. 

After Abdul Aziz the succession in 
the family has been horizontal, the 
Crown passing from brother to brother. 
Behind this unique form of succession 
lies an accident of history. Abdel 
Aziz’s first son died young; Saud was 
the’second son and Feisal the third. 
Abdel Aziz spotted his rightfiJ succes- 
■sor in Feisal and roped him into the 
.Saudi government system and diplo¬ 
matic missions from the early age of 
fourteen. However, Saud could not be 
by-passed and therefore when he was 
declared Wall al-Ahd or the Crown 
Prince a simultaneous declaration was 
made that Feisal was to succeed Saud. 

In 1964, when Feisal became the 
King, the succession continued to be 
horizontal. Prince Mohammad, the next 
in line, renounced his claim and Khalid 
became the Crown Prince. In 1975, 
when Khalid became the King, Princes 
Nasir and Saud renounced their claims 
and Fahd became the Crown Prince 
and the First Deputy Prime Minister. 
Four days after Khalid’.s kingship. 
Prince Abdulla wa.s declared the shcond 
Deputy IMme Minister. Although it 
did not necessarily mean that he 
was identified as the tb'rd inwait¬ 
ing, it was significant that Sultan, 
Ahdul Mohsin and Mishaal were by¬ 
passed in conferring the deputy Prime 
Ministership on Abdullah. The contro¬ 
versy Ls now set at re.st with the latest 
Saudi proclamation making .Abdullah 
the Crown Prince. 

PiffiSENT Divisions 

Out of the 5,000 Saudi Princes, the 
Ahdul Aziz group is the strongest, in 
fact the line of succession does not 
extend beyond this group. It is made 
up of thirty-odd soas, 100-odd grand- 
soas and 500-odd great grandsons of 
the founder King. The Saud al-Kahirs, 
the Thunayyans, the Jiluwis arc the 
other major factions of the clan. Each 
faction competes for superiority and 
bigger largesse on the basis of its 
numerical strength, political weightage 
and closeness to the ruling monarch. 

Within the Abdul Aziz group there 
are further divisioas. The present king 
heads the most formidable of these, 
the Sudairis. They are popularly called 
the ‘Sudaiti Seven’, the seven full 
brothers who have captured powerful 
positions in the government. Fahd is 
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the eldest of them, Sultan and Turkey 
are Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Defence respectively, Nayef and Ahmad 
are Minister and Deputy Minister of 
interior respectively, Salman is the 
Governor of Riyadh and Abdel Rah¬ 
man is the Counsellor of Royal Family 
Affairs. The Sudairis, although united 
against the others, have not been free 
of petty feuds among themselves. 

Prince Abdulla, the second Deputy 
Prime Minister and the Chief of the 
■ Nadonal Guard, presents an anti-thesis 
to the Sudairis. His mother belonged to 
the Shammar tribe in the north Nejd 
and he retains a very strong base 
among the Nejdi tribes. Whereas the 
Sudairis advocate a pro-US foreign 
policy, a policy of oil production at 
its present rate and rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion and modernisation at home, Ab¬ 
dullah and his associates have a strong 
sense of Arab nationalism, advocate an 
oil policy of less production and more 
conservation and/stand for a gradual 
pace of change at hone. The late 
King Khalid was seen to be a media¬ 
tor between the two groups though 
his links with the Abdulla faction were 
seen to be stronger. 

The third major group is the Bani- 
Feisal group. It consists of eight sons 
of the late King Feisal. Prince Saud 
al-Feisal, the Kingdom’s foreign minis¬ 
ter is the most prominent among them. 
Turkey and Bandar are the Chief and 
Deputy Chief of the Ishtikhlxtrat al- 
Amm, the Saudi intelligence agency, 
Abdel Rahman is the commander of 
the Armoured Brigade and Muhammad 
is busy towing the iceberg from the 
Antarctica and promoting the cause oi 
sports among Saudi youth. Prince Saud 
is one of the most popular princes. 
Popular sympathy with this group is 
heightened by a feeling that in case 
of a normal vertical succession, one of 
them would have been the rightful suc¬ 
cessor as the late King Saud svas in 
any case deposed and therefore could 
have have pafced on the Gown to 
his son. 

New Tbenos 

Since it was Fahd who has been 
virtually ruling the country from the 
very inception of the Khalid period, 
his accession to the throne is hardly 
likely to herald any policy changes. 
However, he is likely to devote serious 
attention to the following three mat¬ 
ters, which are his own pet projects. 

• Leadership role in the region; An 
eight-point peace formula between the 
Arabs and Israel was enunciated by 
Fahd in Augirst 1981. Envisaging the 
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completion of the peace pnroess bet¬ 
ween Esjpt and Israel in April 1982, 
the Fahd Plan proposed to carry the 
process to its logical conelusion so as 
to bring about a situation of peaceful 
co-cxistence in the region. The Camp 
David process has now oome to an 
end, but its regional implications are 
diametrically different from Fahd’s ex¬ 
pectations. Having agreed to handover 
Egyptian territory, Israel considers it 
its legitimate rigk to exercise an ever 
firmer grip on the rest of the occupied 
Arab areas and expand into new ones 
like Lebanon. 

Tlic Iraqi reversal in the long drawn 
haq-lran war is another setback to 
Saudi Arabia’s regional leadership. Hng 
Fahd will have to respond effectively 
and exTteditiously to the grim situations 
in Lebanon and on the Iraq-Iran front. 

Defence and domestic security; In 
Saudi Arabia, the para-inilltaiy force 
does not form a part of the integrated 
defence structure, but rather is paral- 
led to it. In fact, the White Army 
which functioned exclusively as the 
palace-guard was raised and trained in 
the early fifties whereas lihe anny was 
established only in 1960. During the 
mid-sixties, the White Army was re¬ 
named the National Guard and its 
functions were expanded to include 
territorial security and law and order. 
During King Feisal’s rule, the Guard 
was kept under tight control but when 
Khalid became the King and Abdulla 
■succeeded him as the Commander of the 
Guard, it .started looking up again. At 


present, it is considered to be 30,000 
strong which is almost equal to rise' 
strength of the army. Its equipment is 
also considered the best available and 
its budget impressive. Basically, the 
National Guard is a conglomeration of 
various tribes who form their own 
units and function under their own 
tribal leaders with the result that there 
is no uniformity in their size or effec 
tiveness. In practical terms, the Natio¬ 
nal Guard provides a useful pretext 
for making payments to the tribes' in 
return for peace. 

At pre-sent, the army under Sultan 
and the Guard under Abdulla ate balan¬ 
cing forces. Fahd may try to attempt 
a direct integration of the two with¬ 
out any overt changes, 

Deinocratisation at home; In Jami- 
arv 1980, two months after the occupa- 
tirm of the Mecca Mosque by the Saudi 
rebels, a Committee was appointed to 
draft the rules regarding the Maflis 
ash-Shura or the Consultative CounciL 
The Committee has submitted a draft 
of 200 articles covering the basic law 
of the land and the structure and func¬ 
tioning of the government machinery. 
It envisages a sixty to seventy-mem¬ 
ber consultative council, to be fully 
nominated in tire first instance but to 
be gradually made an elected body. 
The draft is likely to be announced in 
the form of a royal decree and to carry 
it through will probably be the greatest 
challenge to King Fahd and bis grea¬ 
test glory if he attempts it sincerely. 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 
M.A. and DIPLOMA in: 

DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 

The Department of Economics offers advance courses in develop¬ 
ment economics. The M.A. scheme involves four taught courses, 
examinations and a research element in the form of a shorn thesis, all 
to be completed within a 12 month period. The cor^ courses on the 
M.A. comprise Economic Development Theory, Development Economics, 
and a Development Seminar (involving active participation by the stu¬ 
dents). One option may be chosen from Trade and Development, Inter¬ 
national Trade, International Political Economy or from the wide range 
of courses offered. 

The Diploma has 3 simiian emphasis but is designed as a prepara¬ 
tory year for the M.A., and does not involve a thesis. 

The Depanmenl has a large staff, with a strong research emphasis. 

Further details: M. J. Martin, Department of Economics, Wivenhoe 
Park, Colchester, Essex. C04 3S0 U.K. 

Tel: 0206 862286 
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REVIEW 


Economics All the Way 

S H Deilipaiide 

Understanding Village Conmninlty. and flie Direction of Agrarian 

Change in by Yujiro Hayadu; Institute of Economic Growth, 
Occasional Papers: New Series^ No 1; Hindustan Publishing Corpo¬ 
ration (India) Delhi, 1981, pp 75, price not mentioned. 

THIS slim book contains two essays. 


■Econoinic Approach to Village Own- 
inunity and Ihstitution'i' and ‘Directions 
of Agrarian Change in Asia; Polarisa¬ 
tion or Peasant Stratifiction?' Although 
small-siMd, it packs between its covers 
many new and stimulating ideas and 
therefore deserves a more detailed look 
than would seem to be warranted by 
its physical size. 

The first essay is an attempt to 
"broaden the scope of economic ana¬ 
lysis by incorporating institutional 
changes as an endogenous factor in 
l.he economic model’’. This is sought 
to he done with reference to the (tradi¬ 
tional) village communities in Asia. 

The role of the economic factor in 
shaping institutions is highlighted in 
the spheres ot exchange as well as 
production. For exan^le, village com- 
nnmities are characterised by a con¬ 
siderable degTM ol ’collective action’; 
however, this collective action flows 
not any special penchant which tradi¬ 
tional communities have lor such ac¬ 
tions but from “pervasive production 
externalities’’. “By nature, interdepend¬ 
ence of agricultural production acti¬ 
vities is strong due to ecological inter¬ 
dependence of biological processes... 
It is imperative lor the village com¬ 
munity to organise collective action lor 
the supply of ‘public goods’." Collective 
action is also necessary for meeting 
labour shortages at seasonal peaks and 
for meeting otlier unexpected and large 
demands for labour beyond the capa¬ 
city of the individual family. ‘This 
results in arrangements of mutual ex¬ 
change of labour. Multiple exchanges 
between two parties are a common 
feature of economic transactions in 
villages and many tines they manifest 
themselves in ‘patron-client’ types of 
relationships. Such relationships are 
bom out of the “underdeveloppd mar¬ 
ket in the small isolated community in 
which gains from the division of labour 
based on the market are severely limi¬ 
ted’’, In addition there are, in all eco¬ 
nomic transactions, costs of informa¬ 
tion collection and of contract enforce- 
meut (‘transaction costs’) which arc 


minimised under the system of multi¬ 
ple exchanges. This is because the 
same information cast can be spread 
over many exchanges at a time and 
because the "expected cost to commit 
(sk) one moral hazard or dishonesty 
is very large since it.s possible dlscov^ 
bv another party may endanger the 
whole set of transactions’’. Cropsharing 
tenancy is another method of minimis¬ 
ing, monitoring or supervising costs 
(which are always high in agriculture) 
because the worker’s work efforts will 
be automatically rewarded by an in¬ 
crease in the amount of income. 

What is true ol exchanges of produc¬ 
tion inputs is also true ot commodity 
c.xchanges. The small near-subsistence 
producer has a very small siuplus 
which is also ot a heterogenous quality 
.and coupled with .scarcity of market 
intormation he laces a high degree ol 
uncertainty. In such a situation “re¬ 
gularised and entiused transetions tied 
by a personal bond are much prelerred 
to a spot exchange with strangers in 
a market place". Thus most institu¬ 
tions characteristic of traditional village 
communities are shown to have an 
ccraicmic rationale Irchind them. 

All such relatioas in production and 
exchange are governed in rural coni- 
mimitias by ‘customary rules and moral 
principles’ rather than by ‘formal'laws 
and contracts’. The customary rules and 
moral principles are enforced through 
’.social interactions’. But the peculiar 
social interactions in the village are 
also explained with reference to the 
economic motive. For example, one 
living in a village has to observe such 
norms of village life as conformity, 
generosity, good-neighbourliness, etc. 
These are the basic 'moral principles' 
ol the village. But Hayami uses 
Becker’s analysis to reveal the nature of 
such interactions as basically econo¬ 
mically motivated For example, take 
generosity. "If A enjoys B’s goodwill 
or fears his envy; A may transfer 
part of bis income to B up to a 
point where A’s marginal loss of utility 
from the income transfer to B equals 
the marginal gain in A’s utility due to 


the improvement in B’s evaluation on 
A; at this equality A’s total utility is 
maximised." 

When Hayami talks of 'moral princi¬ 
ples’ governing village life he is care¬ 
ful to stress that *he does not agree 
with social scientists who argue that 
pie-capitalist rural societies are based 
on the principle of equality or some 
special consideration for the poor, and - 
that tills state of affairs comes to an 
end with the intrusion of capitalism. 
He upholds the view that "peasants in 
the pre-capitalist society are as egoistic 
as any hard-calculating capitalists in 
.seeking personal gains and that elites 
hv to exploit village procedures to 
their own profit rather than to help 
the inxir’’. 

Of course, village norms can and 
will be violated il the returns from 
violation exceed the costs. Opportu¬ 
nities for such returns may arise from 
'changes in technology, resource endow¬ 
ments and market structure’. The costs 
may be high or low depending upon 
the ‘solidarity’ of thfe village community. 
Hayami then makes a distinction bet¬ 
ween "tightly structured' and ‘looselj 
.smictured' social systems. The degree 
ot tightness, in turn,^ is shown to be 
related to resource scarcity. The tightly 
and loosely Structured systems are 
exemplified in the cases of Malaya/ 
Philippines and Japan, respectively. It 
would thus Wm that the economic 
factor informs village life at all le\»els. 

Hayami then proceeds to develop a 
theory ol institutional change. Here he 
adopts the ‘Maaist perspective that 
in.stitutiuns change in response to 
changes in material forces of produc¬ 
tion. fmt with the provision that insti¬ 
tutional change need not be necessarily 
abrupt and complete. Two examples 
lollow'; one is in relation to private 
versus communal property and the 
other in relation to share tenancy os 
cash tenancy or owner-operation. In 
the context of the former the function 
of private property has first been de¬ 
fined as tliat "of guiding incentives to 
achieve a greater internalisation ot 
externalities’’. Someone will grew ap¬ 
ples only when the externality of free 
consumption is prevented by ‘excluding’ 
others from eating them. However, 
gains from: ‘internalisation of externali¬ 
ties' must be balanced against costs ot 
exclusion. When improvement in tech¬ 
nology brings down the costs of 
n.\cIusion communal ownership wiD 
yield place to private ownership. For 
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Dear Friends, 

I am happy to welcome you to 
the 28th Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. 

The Directors' Report and the 
audited accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1981, 
are with you, and with your 
permission, I shall take them 
as read. 

WORKING RESULTS 

During the year under review 
the production of commercial 
vehicles by the vehicle manu¬ 
facturers increased substantially 
resulting in a greater demand 
for funds from the transport 
industry. 

You will be glad to note that 
the payments against hire 
purchase documents during 
the year rose to Rs 36.63 crores 
as against Rs 27.41 crores in 
the previous year, and the 
stock-on-hire reached a record 
f igure of Rs 63.09 crores at the 
end of 1981, as against 
Rs 47 14 crores in 1980. 

A modest beginning has also 
been made in the business of 
Equipment Leasing in the later 
half of the year 1981. The 
value of the equipments for 
which leasing contracts were 
concluded amounted to 
Rs 71.20 lakhs, and orders for 
Rs60.00lakhsasat31.12.1981 
were committed. 

DIVIDEND 

Your Directors are happy to 
recommend a final dividend of 
10% which together with the 
Interim Dividend of 10“/,, 
already paid will make a total 
of 20“;, on the paid-up capital 
of Rs 2.00 crores as in last year. 
Bonus Shares for Rs 1.00 crore 
have been allotted early this 
year which will rank for 
dividend out of the profits of 
the Company from the current 
year onwards. 


DEPOSITS 

The net accretion of deposits 
in 1981 amounted to Rs 9.18 
crores, taking the total deposits 
to Rs 35.46 crores at the year 
end. I would like to express 
my grateful thanks to the 
depositors for their continued 
support. As the deposits 
accepted and outstanding on 
date is nearing the limit of 
Rs 42.00 crores fixed at the 
last Annual General Meeting, a 
Resolution for raising the said 
limit to Rs 50.00 crores is 
placed for your consideration 
at this meeting. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1982 

The past year has been a good 
one for the agricultural sector 
showing an upward trend in the 
production of foodgrains,' 
sugar and other cash crops. 
There has also been a significant 
increase in the industrial 
production, and the growth 
rate is expected at 8% in 
1981 -82 as against 4% 
in the previous year. 

The role of road transport in 
the movement of commodities 
and their distribution in the 
interior of the country is of 
vital importance. I have been 
emphasising the need for more 
roads, better roads and better 
surfacing of roads in the past. 

I trust that the Governrfierit, 
Central and State,will give 
greater priority to this essential 
infrastructure. 

The payments against hire 
purchase documents in the 
first 5 months are around 
Rs 14.23 crores as against 
Rs 13.13 crores in the same 


is mainly due to the increase in 
the price of vehicles, fuel, spare 
parts and tyres. This, in my 
opinion, is a temporary phase 
and the demand will pick up 
after some time. I am confident 
that your Company will 
maintain, if not improve on the 
lest year's level of business. 

I am glad to inform you that 
your Company has become a 
a full-fledgeo member of the 
International Finance & Leasing 
Association in 1981 and 
derives considerable benefit 
from the rich experience of 
member countries. 

The response to Equipment 
Leasing in India is quite 
encouraging and your Directors 
hope to write a greater volume 
of business thereby participating 
in the development of industries 
and contributing towards 
industrial production. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

On behalf of the Board of 
Directors and on my own behalf, 
I take this opportunity to thank 
our customers, depositors, 
bankers and shareholders for 
the co-operation extended 
and confidence reposed in the 
Company and look forward to 
their continued support. I also 
place on record my appreciation 
of the good work done by the 
staff both in the field and the 
office. 


The growth of the road 
transport industry has slowed 
down during the past few 
months as a consequence of 
the high cost of operation. This 


This dots not puipoit to he i 
record rtf the proceedings of the 
Annuel Generel Meeting 
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enople, low-cost btuljed wire fendng will develop. The author clearly dis- 

helped private owoenhip of grazing approves of a cuimiflation of the polari- 

lands in the Great Hains of the USA. ^ sation variety on both efficiency and 
Share tenancy characterises traditioilal and equity grounds. The point about 

agtloulture because in such an agriool- equity is obvious. For attributing 

ture the landlord finds the system oon- inefficiency to the polarised structure 


Asia, all his illustrations qf village insti¬ 
tutions are confined the Far East 
and there .is nowhere a mention of the 
traditional Indian village institutions 
like jajmtU or baluta. As is well known, 
these peculiarly Indian institutions bear 


venieht from the point of view of 'he author uses the \familiar argument the indcUble stamp of the caste system 

■sntniiwtiavnff MrvMitrwIviet emote 1^1.^_ 


minimising monitoring costs of labour 
and the tenant finds it less risky than 
wage employment. With change in 
market or technology there will be a 
shift to leasehold (cash) tenancy: for 
example, a shift to cash crops involves 
greater entrepreneurial scope for tenants 
and less transaction costs for the land¬ 
lord under cash tenancy and so that 
mode will be preferred. Large machines 
reduce monitoring costs and may make 
way for owncr-cultivatkm with hired 
labour. 

In the second essay the recent 
agrarian change in Asia following the 
introduction of High Yielding Varieties 
has been reviewed and in its light the^ 
future course of the agrarian structure 
has been visualised. 

The author is of the view that the 
new technology because of its scale 
neutrality has the tendency to sustain 
the small farm sector and maintain 
what he calls ‘peasant stratification' 
By this phrase he means “an increasing 
class differentiation in a continuous 
spectrum ranging from landless 
labourers to non-cultivating landlords’’. 
In contrast, the population growth in 
these countries has the Ricardian con¬ 
sequence of increase in land values, 
concentration of land and increasing 
polarisation which js defined as a 
‘bimodal differentiation between kulak 
and proletariat' — large commercial 
farmers on the one hand and landless 
labourers on the other. Studies of the 
effects of new technology in which 
scholars have read polarisation have, 
according to the author, confused the 
effects of poimlation growth with those 
of the new technology. Thus it is the 
inadequate spread of new technology 
rather than its adoption which causes 
polarisation. The future course of Asian 
agriculture will depend on the relative 
strength of these two forces. In this 
.sense Asian agrarian structure is at &e 
‘crossroads’. 

At this point the second essay links 
,up with the first. A system of peasant 
■ stratification is compatible with the 
traditional village structure of muM- 
stranded ties, personalised relations, 
mutual help, income-sharing, etc. With 
polarisation, on tire other hand, mote 
iinpenonal kinds of market relations 


of higher per hectare labour input, 
higher physical yield and higher output- 
input ratio on the small as. compared 
to the large fartiu. Polarisation, accord¬ 
ing to him, will also lead to sharper 
ckss conflicts and social instability 
which might discourage investment. 

1 have deliberately given above a 
rather extensive summary in spite ot 
the possible criticism that a short book 
is bemg given a relatively long review, 
because I fee] it deals with some basic 
matters which agricultinal economists 
in our country generally do not handle; 
indeed, nlany times, are not even aware 
of. I have particularly in mind the 
attempt to analyse thq institutional 
set-up traditional village communities. 
We, in India atleast, are so taken 
up with ‘modernisation’ that we 
have hardly had any time to 
l<x)k at the foundations of our 
traditional institutions. This area has 
been relegated to sociologists and 
anthropologists and amongst them, too, 
there are few who would analyse the 
economic meaning of traditional village 
institutions. The singular merit of 
Hayami’s book is to integrate socio¬ 
logical and anthropological insights into 
a broader analysis of agrarian institu¬ 
tions. * ' 

Without claiming to be an expert in 
the matters Hayami deals with, I wish 
. to be allowed to entertain a few doubts 
and raise a tew questions. 

As Hayami goes on penetrating 
layer after layer of rural relation¬ 
ships he finds nothing but tire 
economic factor as their main¬ 
spring. Man, in his view, is a ruthless 
maximiser, whatever the stage of social 
evolution. But then what about the 
psychological effects of physical proxi¬ 
mity and face-to-face contacts? Docs 
not close association — Hayami's ‘social 
interaction’ — breed at least a little 
kindliness, compassion, altruism? Rural 
.societies need not be romanticised but 
the primaiiness in their internal re¬ 
lationships is a hard socio-physical fact 
and its consequences on the character 
of the people cannot be ignored. 

I do find the ‘economic theory ot 
institutions' a little too ambitious and 
unreal Pertinent in this context is the 
fact that although Hayami’s canvas is 


and unless one demonstrates the utility 
ol the economic factor in analysing the 
c,t.sted}a.sed economic relationships in 
the Indian village, the task of building 
up an economic theory which treats 
institutions as endogenous cannot be 
said to have been adequately performed. 

Incidentally, a comment on Hayami’s 
Marxist perspective’ may not be out of 
place. Hayami’s is an economic inter¬ 
pretation oi history but is different 
from the Marxian in that it does not 
run in class terms. Moreover — and 
this Is more important — it seems to 
me to be an attempt to instol tiie 
capitalistic ethic into the heart of pre¬ 
capitalist societies in contradistinction 
with the Marxist ‘icy water of egotis- ’ 
tical calculation’ which is specific to 
capitalism. 

Let us now come to the prognostica¬ 
tions of the second essay. At the outset 
it must be said that like many others 
Hayami, tixi .seems to be suffering from 
the ‘scale-neutrality’ illusion. This 
doctrine of scale neutrality of the new 
technology is at best only partially 
valid. Take the case of India where 
today roughly as much area is under 
minor irrigation as under medium and 
major irrigation. (The prospective pic- 
twe is also the same.) Where sources 
of irrigation are private (ie, minor) 
water becomes an indivisibility and let 
us not forget that water Is a crucial 
'old' input to be used with new ones. 
Thus new technology’s .so-called scale- 
neutrality would'lie applicable only to 
canal irrigated areas. This would mean 
that futiu-c coverage of area under 
HVVs will meet with the indivisibility 
harrier in many small farms. Con- 
sesuently the applicability of the strati¬ 
fication thesis will remain confined to 
some areas and not others. In areas 
where private investment in irrigation 
is necessary, even HYV’s will lead to 
polarisation. Moreover, the Indian ex¬ 
perience also shows that in spite ot 
scale-neutral inputs the inverse size-, 
productivity relationship does not hold 
precisely because (rf 'stratification’, ie, 
becau.se the large farmers pre-empt 
most of the inputs. 

Another problem is; does higher 
land productivity on the small farms 
ensure their oiability? I am sure tbese 
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ate two different concepbi ‘and tanw 
under a certain size will not remain 
viable even with greater output In 
that case there is no reason why for 
at least a certain section ol larms the 
familiar sequence of poverty, indebted¬ 
ness and, finally, land-alienation leading 
to polarisation may not materialise. 
The two processes need not be mutual¬ 
ly exclusive. 

llayami’s principal theme in the 
second es.say is the compatibility ot 
stratification’ with liaditional village 
institutions, albeit with some modifica¬ 
tions. Here the doubt is: the strati¬ 
fication in the changed environment 
(ie, with new’ technology) is different 
fiom the stratification in the old (static) 
environment. Under the new tech¬ 
nology outputs, marketable surpluses 
and purchases of modem inputs will 
increase. The economy will generally 
get more commereiabsed and division 
(51 labour will increase. Will this de¬ 
velopment not harm' the existence of 
multistranded relationships and other 
characteristic institutions of village 
c(»imunities? 

Two cognate questions are: It pro¬ 
duct markets develop, will institutions 


governing lactor use (eg, labour) re¬ 
main impervious to the markefisation 
process? If markets (including lector 
markets) develop in the non-agricultural 
.sector, will the agricultural sector re¬ 
main imtouched? (In other words, can 
\ou have a theory of change in agrarian 
iu.<titutions without reference to what 
happens in the other sectors?) For all 
I know, Ilayaml's answers may be in 
the affirmative and, ibr all I know, he 
may be right. I raise these questions 
because they are basic to any theorisa¬ 
tion about economic change. Inciden¬ 
tally, the Marxist perspective on this 
score may again .seem to be different. 

Two points about share tenancy; 
The empirical picture is so diverse tlrat 
it is Jillieult to identify share tenancy 
with traditional agriculture and cash 
tenancy with modern agriculture. The 
explanation of .share tenancy under 
traditional agriculture as given by 
Hayami is also weak; risks of share 
tenancy need not always be less than 
those of wage employment. 

.There is more than a hint in Hayami 
that development of impersonal markets 
on the whole makes for less efficiency, 
at least in agriculture. This may be 


true in a situation of transition but not 
for all time. Secondly, assuming that 
multi-stranded ties and personalised 
relations contribute to greater efficiency, 
what about their exploitative anplica- 
tions? And if these persist, would it 
not be too much to ascribe greater 
equitabillty to the stratification-type 
strucure? 

Hayami's personal preference for the 
stratificaion alternative has been men¬ 
tioned above, His case rests on the 
assumption that the small farms (which 
will be sustained under stratification, 
but will vanish with polarisation) are 
:iiore efficient because they use more 
labour input per acre and this is the 
lesult of lower transaction costs of 
family labour compared to wage labour. 
Now, if the real cause of efficiency is 
family labour what he should lo^cally 
ask for is a regime of family-sized 
larms rather than stratification as such 
because under the latter regime ineffi¬ 
cient cultivation will continue on the 
above-family-.sized farm 

l^espite the difficulties raised, the 
reader will find the book certainly re¬ 
warding, especially in its first part. 
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Politicisation of Religion 

Conversions to Islam in Tamil Madu 


Geoige Maflww 

Tamil Nddu was the oetUre of an importanl sociological debate following tlte conversions of an 
entire Harijan village to Islam in February 1981. Subsequently there were conversions in several other 
villages of the state. This invoked reactions from all sections of society and from June tdl^ October 
1981 the mass media, political parties, religious organiMions, and, not the least, the stale and Central 
government devoted considerable attention to these conversion. 

This paper dttemp/ts to trace the history of religious conversions in India in brief and then to 
look analytically at the Tamil Na'dii. This discussion is in three sections. 

Section 1 presents a brief historical background to the phenomenon" of conversion in India, 
specifically to Islam and Christianity, in medieval times and in the period prior to independence. 

Section U presents an account of the Meenakshiptiram conversions and attempts to situate the 
event against the background of socio-economic characteristics of Hinduim sjtecific in the region u^ere 
the conversions took place. 

Section III attempt to analyse the larger reaction to the event and considers some of the 
fwoblems arising out of ‘.secidarim in practied; that is, the problems facing an avowedly secular state 
like India that is predominantly Hindu in its attitude to religious monorities and., more specifically, 
to 'proseletysing activities. 

The paper is being published in two instalments. 


I 

Conversioii and Hindnism 

HINDUISM has laced several poliiicql 
invasions and confronted invaders’ 
religions. The two major politico- 
religious invasions, Islam and Christi¬ 
anity, were not of an ordiniry 
magnitude. There was, however, a 
decline in conversions, especially to 
Christianity, when the struggle for in¬ 
dependence gripped the country. The 
percentage variation of Christians in 
1931-41 was only -1-5 9; whereas in 
the three previous decades 1901-11, 
1911-21 and 1921-31, it was -I- 32, 
+22.7 and +32.7.' One unfortunate 
result of the militant .Muslim and 
Christian encounter with Hinduism 
was that by the time India achieved 
independence, in the eyes ot the con¬ 
servative Hindu nationalist, Christianity 
and Islam were religions associated 
with foreifn powers out to destroy 
not only Hinduism but also India as 
a nation. For that same ‘Hindu mind’ 
in its subconscious level, only Hindus 
were nationalists. While enlightened 
political leadership framed a Con¬ 
stitution for India whidi declared 
India as a secular state, the conser¬ 
vative Hindus could not reconcile 
themselves to the concept and have 
not reconciled themselves even today. 
Reverberations of this-vconflicting pos¬ 


ture by the ‘majority’ and ‘minority’ 
are still present. 

The census of India has listed nine 
ieligiou.s oommunities: Hindus Muslims, 
Tribals, Christians, Sikhs. Jains, 
Buddhists, Parsis, and Jews. The 
country had witnessed conversions 
before the Christian era, when con¬ 
verts swelled the ranks of jainism 
and Buddhism, Later Christianity, 
Islam and Sikhism attracted conside¬ 
rable numbers to their hold. Today, 
under the legal umbrella, but for 
Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism, all other religions present in 
India are considered as part of Hindu- 
ism.2 The perception that Christianity 
and Islam are foreign religions is deep 
in the Hindu psyche. Ambedkar, who 
wanted to escape the tyranny of 
Hinduism by converting to another 
religion, said that he was accepting 
Buddhism because it is part and parcel 
of Bharatiya culture; if he had 
emb.'aeed Islam or Chris.ianily, India 
would have been ruined within a 
period of five years. But conversion 
to Buddhism would' not harm the 
culture and history of India.'’ For 
Radhakrishnan, Buddha was one who 
attempted to achieve a purer Hindu¬ 
ism.* 

Proselytisation and conversion arc 
two terms commonly used in India for 
the process of people changing thdr 


religious faith. But there are difficulties 
in using these terms as analytical 
categories. 

Conversion in the spiritual-psycholo¬ 
gical sense means the process, gradual 
or sudden, by which a sell hitherto 
divided and consciously wrong, in¬ 
ferior and unhappy, becomes unified 
and consciously right, superior and 
happy, in consequence of ils firmer 
hold upon religious realities.' W H 
Clark characterises conversion as 
"that type of spiritual growth or 
development which involved an 
appreciable change of direction con¬ 
cerning religious ideas and behaviour. 
Most clearly and typically, it denotes 
an emotional episode of illuminating ’ 
suddenness, which may be deep or 
superficial, though it may also come 
about by the more gradual process’’.* 
These defini.ioiis are from the Western 
milieu where within Christianity itself 
an experience of ‘born again’ is termed 
conversion. 

Proselytisation is generally under¬ 
stood as persuading the people of one 
religion to change their religious affili¬ 
ation to another, by economic, social 
or political inducements and not 
because spiritual illumination. The 
National Christian Council of India, 
has pointed out the difference between 
proselytism and conversion thus.' 
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Table 1: Conversions in Tamh. Nadv February-Seftember 1981 


1981 

Name of Village 

Distritt 

From 

* To 

Number 

Converted ihreaened 

February 

Meenakshipuram 

Tirunelveli 

Harijans 

. Islam 

1,000' 


May 

Veeravanur 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

56 



Maravakudi 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

48 



Melamadai 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

46 



Ernampatty 

Madurai-’ 

Harijans 

Islam 

29 


June 

Kurayoor 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

lOO'" 



Kurayoor 

Ramanathapuram 

Christians' 

Islam 

50 



Kanday 

Madurai 

Harijans 

Islam 

93 


July 

Thimmanaickenpalayam 

Pondicherry 

Harijans * 

Islam 


1,500 


Kurayoor 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

192 



Athiyoothu, Elamanoor 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

na 



Nine villages of 







Thiruthuraipoondi — 

Thanjavuf 

Harijans 

Islam 

180 



Mannargudi area 



• 




Villupuram 

South. Arcot 

Harijans 

Islam 


100 

August 

Kalpakkom 

Madras 

Harijans 

Islam 


2,500 


Meenakshipuram 

Tirunelveli 

Harijans 

Islam 

25 



Veeravanur 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

28 



Aalichikudi 

South Arcot 

Harijans 

Islam 


600 


Peranambut 

North Arcot 

Harijans 

Islam 

21 



Madras suburb 

Madras 

Harijans 

Buddhism 


5.000 


liamanur 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

500 



Aduthurai 

Thanjavur 

Harijans 

Islam 

9 



Athiyoothu 

Ramanathapuram 

Harijans 

Islam 

250 


September 

Kidarankondan, Keelayur 

Thanjavur 

Harijans 

Islam 

46 



Kunnaloor 

1 

Ttianjavur 

Harijans 

Islam 


7,500 approx. 






(150p families) 





Total 

2,873''' 

17,200 


1 V R Nedunchezhian (leader of the Tamil Nadu Assembly) stated in rhe house on August 24, 1981, that 
only 558 converted to Islam at Meenakshipuram on February 19. But the state government’s note to the 
Parliament’s Committee on SCs and STs says that 1,000 Harijans converted. Newspaper reports corroborate 
the latter number. 

2 The (2hief Minister had said that almost every year from 1969-78 there Bad been cases of conversion in 
villages of Bodinaickanur Taluk, Madurai Dist; in Tirunelveli in 1944 there were masj/ conversions involv¬ 
ing 215 Harijan families. 

3 In Kurayoor in February 1980, 200 Harijans converted to Islam. 

4 Between July l980-)une 1981, 1,321 Christians embraced Hinduism in Tamil Nadu, 

5 Yogendra Makwana, Minister of State for Home Affairs, told the Rajya Sabha on September 3, 1981, that 
from February 1981 there were 2,000 conversions in Tamil Nadu. Muslim leader Jamal Mohamad estimates 
3,000 conversions during this pe-iod. 

Source: Computed from the reports appearing in the Indian Express (Delhi),. The Statesman (Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta), Hindustan Times (Delhi), The Times of India (Bombay) and The Hindu (Madras). 


Ckmversion has been confused with 
proselytism, but there is a difference. 
The proselyte may have no inner 
change of life, hence he has 
no conversion. He is one who has 
passed from one religion to another, 
changing some external features of 
his life, manners and customs, 

Western scholars like Peter Hardy 
have seen conversion as “more a 
change of fellowship than of conduct 
or inner life — although the latter 
may in time occur",* Obviously this 
definition weighs more in favour pf 
prosdytisation. The fact is that in 
India the term conversion cannot be 

understood' without the elements per¬ 
taining to both definitions; siaritual 
growth and development; changing the 
customs and manners of one religion 
to those of another (cultural); chang¬ 
ing fellowship and community support. 
Therefore, a working definition of 
conversion for this paper is; ‘A process 
whereby people move out of one 
religious community into another with 
or without a spiritual transformation 


and the preceived advantage (rf adopt¬ 
ing a new religion’. 

Large groups of people, an entire 
village or a caste, used to embrace 
Christianity in India during the 
missionary movements of the British 
period and the term ‘mass movement’ 
was used to denote this change of 
religion.® Mass movements were 
decisions by groups to change their 
faith in favour of a new religion and 
assured ‘the consequent preservation 
of the convert’s social integration’. 
Pickett who studied the Christian mass 
movements in India has said that in 
some respects is was ‘unfortunate’ 
that this term had to be used, but 
offered the following definition: 
“Whenever a group, larger than the 
family, accustomed to exercise a 
measure of control over the social and 
religious life of the individuals that 
compose it, accepts the Christian 
religion (or a large proportion accept 
it with the encouragement of the 
group), the essential principle of the 


mass movement is manifest’’.'" 

In the strict sociological sense the 
term ‘mass’ which designates an ato¬ 
mised society," is in appropriate to 
these conversions precisely because 
they preserve community. 

Conversion to Christianity 

The history of SjTian Christians in 
Kerala suggests a ‘group movement’ 
in the early centuries of the Christian 
era because they preserved a caste¬ 
like social form." TTiis citemunity’s 
origin and development is connected 
with Kerala’s trade with the Arab 
world and the ecclesiastical connec¬ 
tions with western Asia. The Syrian 
church in Kerala did not attempt con¬ 
versions till the middle ,of the Inat 
century. 

Vasco da Gama's arrival in Calicut 
in 1498 marked the beginning of con¬ 
versions to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In both Goa and Bassem (North of 
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Bombay), with the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment’s pressures caste groups embrace 
t-ed Ckistianity. When the political 
pressure declined fliey went back to 
Hinduism. 20,000 Paravar fishermen 
between Cape Comorin and Ramana- 
thapuram became Christians by' 1532. 
Between 1543 and 1544 Francis Xavier 
established 45 churches in the Tia- 
vancore coastal areas. Another area 
of Roman Catholic mass conversion 
was Chota Nagpur, 

The Protestant 'mass conversions' 
began in 1818 when 3,000 Nadars 
(Shanars) were baptised in Tirunelveli 
and South Travancore.'* By 1900 there 
were 63,152 adherents to Christianity 
in that area. Paraiyans (Sambavars) 
also became Christians in large num¬ 
bers. The United Presbyterian Atission 
in Punjab began its work at Slalkot 
in 1855 and within 60 years all but 
a few hundred members of the Chuhra 
caste an outcaste composed mainly 
of leather workers, sweepers and agri¬ 
cultural labourers — had become 
Christians. The Lutheran missionaries 
came Xo Chota Nagpur in November 
1845 and worked among Oraons and 
Mundas. Other missions also came 
to this area and by 1931 Christians in 
Chota Nagpur were 3.95,695. The Arne, 
rican Baptist Mission and the Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) worked in 
what is now Andhra Pradesh and in 
the 1870s thousands were being con¬ 
verted, especially from the Pariah 
caste. In 1928 CMS members of Krish¬ 
na District were 1,22,500 besides 
,many Baptists. Group movements' by 
^ Malas and M.idigas (untouchables) 
were spectacular.'r 

In the United Province, the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, the.American 
Presbyterian Mission and CMS work¬ 
ed and coiiveited thousands from 
the sweeper community and also from 
the Mazhabi Sikhs between 1858 and 
1871. Between 1S)11 and 1921 there 
was a remarkable progress of Christi¬ 
anity and Christian missions in Assam 
through the works of Welsh Calvinls- 
tic Methodist Mission and Baptist 
missionaries. 59,000 Christians were 
reported in the 1931 census in the 
As.sam hills. Besides these, ‘mass 
movements’ occurred among the San- 
tals of Bihar and Bengal, the outcastes 
7of Gujarat, the. Dhusiya Chanars of 
V Sbahabad district in Bihar and Ballia 
district in the United Provinces, the 
Doms of Benares, Doms of the Ku- 
maun and Carhwal Hills, the Mangs 
and Mahays of Bombay Presidency, 
the Bhils. of Central India and various 
Pancharog castes in the. Kannada dis¬ 


tricts of Bombay and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies and in Orissa, The fact that 
the British were ruling India contri¬ 
buted in no small measure to the ris¬ 
ing tide of conversions to Christianity. 
Nonetheless, an important role was 
played by the example of the new 
converts who adopted a pious, honest 
and upright life.’’ 

I CoNVEasioNs TO Islam 

In India conversion to Islam extends 
over twelve centuries. The contact of 
the Malabar coast with Arabs was 
India’s first Islamic experience. When 
Arab Muslims came for trade to the 
western coast of India they married 
women of Malabar and the Muslim 
community struck root through a pro¬ 
cess of conveision.>« However, the 
first conversion by political pressure 
happened with the conquest of Sind 
and Multan by Muhammed bin Qasim 
between 711 and 713. The Hindus 
and Buddhists who did not embrace 
Islam were accorded dhimmis (protec¬ 
ted subjects) status and they had to 
pay iizsa (poll tax) in addition to 
other taxes.” All the new converts 
«ere made Sunnis, Between 977 and 
985 Ismailis seized Multan and Sind. 
They Islamised Hindu religious sym¬ 
bols and mythology and presented 
Islam in a torm which was readiiy 
acceptable to Hindus. Following this, 
several Muslim conquerors invaded 
India and many caused bloodshed and 
reckless destruction of Hindu temples. 
Sultan Mahmud of Chazna (988-1030), 
Sultan ’Ala’ a)-Din Khaiji (1296-1316), 
Sultan Muhammed bin Tughluq (1325- 
1 *51) and many others combined mili¬ 
tant evangelism and ruthless political 
power. Therefore historians dealing 
'.i‘h the topic describe it as “Islamic 
Proselyiisation’’ rather than just con¬ 
version. 

Who were the new converts? What 
was the strategy of Islamisation? Ac¬ 
cording to S A A Rizvi,” the available 
evidence of Islamic proselitisation 
from the 10th to the 14th centuries 
tends to indicate that the Delhi sul¬ 
tans and their governors converted 
tribal chiefs and the rulers of tribal 
regions in order to establish Islamic 
outposts in the border areas and other 
strategic regions. Some converts were 
prompted by the political and econo¬ 
mic advantages to be gained and some 
may h.ive found some spiritual satis¬ 
faction, Remission of jizya was consi¬ 
dered as an instrument of conversion. 
Hindu prisoners of war and enslaved 
men and womwi of high caste were 
forced to embrace Islam. We cannot 


say (or certain that all those who 
were converted to Islam could improve 
their social and economic position. 
According to Rizvi, in the 13th century, 
when the armies consisted predominant- 
by of Turks, Hindu soldiers were not 
able to improve their economic status 
through Islamisation, Ordinary Mus¬ 
lims led a miserable life of poverty 
in over-populated Delhi. In the rural 
areas of India also things did not 
improve much for the converts. 
Slaves were collected and converted 
in large numbers. 

Akbar abolished the enslavement of 
war prisoners in 1562 and jizya in 
1564, Till then conversion to Islam 
with a mixture of political, social and 
economic pressures and incentives 
continued. Akbar totally stopped con¬ 
version, His view on conversion is 
clear from this passage;'* 

Formerly, I brought people into 
my religion by force, and I con¬ 
sidered that an act of a Muslim. 
. After understanding increased, I be- 
I came ashamed; if one is not a 
[true] Muslim oneself, to hold 
another by the thigh is not proper. 
And that which they accept by 
force, how can that have the name 
of religion. 

The Hindu encounter with Islam 
had its cultural consequences too. 
The Irani immigrants Persianised the 
administrative framework, thus reduc¬ 
ing the importance of Sanskrit and 
leading to a decline in Brahmanic 
influence. Rizvi finds that the Islamic 
religious leadership had no genuine 
desire to uplift tiie lower castes by 
converting them to Islam. He refutes 
the argument that the Chishtiya order 
established in Ajmer in about 1206 
was friendly to common people and 
was intended to relieve the lower 
classes and untouchables from the 
tyianny of high-caste Hindus. But 
there is no doubt tha! voluntary con¬ 
version to Islam was a way of escap¬ 
ing caste oppression because tht ritual 
purity pollution was not so rigidly 
observed among Muslims as among 
Hindus. 

Several considerations accounted 
for conversions to both Christianity 
and Islam, (a) Belief in the miracles 
performed by adherents of Islam 
and Christiai'ily: Recoviry from sick¬ 
ness, distri'ss and calamity was attri¬ 
buted to the powers of these religions. 
When Rajas or chiefs converted be¬ 
cause of such miracle experiences, the 
people in the locality followed suit, 
(b) Maritial relationship. MiLsliin Arab 
merchants and Muslim conquerors 
converted non-Muslim girls whom 
they married and their children were 
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no god but God, snd Muiunuaad is 
the Messenger of God”) and instructed 
them in their duties Vfhich included 
praying five tini« a day, observing 
the holy month of Ramadan, donating 
one fortieth of their income to the 
poor, and abstaining from alcohol. 

Soon after the Meenakshipuram 
conversion a caste war in tho neigh¬ 
bouring Ramanathapuram district left 
five dead and a trail of devastation 
and bitterness in a number of villages. 
In eonneotion with these riots only 
47 casto Hindus were arrested as 
against 247 Harijans.” Evidently the 
police protected the stronger side. 

Cas ie Tension in T.amil Nauu 

Out of 41 million population of 
Tamil Nadu, Hindus constitute 89.1 
per amt, Christians 5.74 per cent and 
Muslims 5.1 per cent (1971 census). 
17.7 per cent of the population are 
the Harijans, of tho Scheduled Castes. 
Among these Adi Dravidas consti¬ 
tute numerically the most important 
caste (34.8 per cent). They belong to 
the Paraiyan group. Other castes 
under the SCs arc Paraiyan-Sambavar 
(21,0 per cent), Pallan (18.1 per cent), 
Chakkilian (11.3 per cent), Aruntha- 
thiyan (3.5 per cent), Samban (2.0 per 
cent), Kudumban (1.6 per cent), 
Madari (1.3 per cent), Kuravan- 
Sidbanar (1.1 pet cent), Valluvan 
(0.9 per cent) and others (3.9 per 
cent).’* They are concentrated in 
rural areas. 

The caste structure of non-Brahmins 
in Tamil Nadu (the castes between 
Adi-Dravidas and Brahmins) is com- 
ple.v and their, titles, caste ranking, 
occupation and economic standing 
differ from region to region.^* Most 
of the non-Brahmins are included in 
the Backward Qass (BC) category. 
Padyachis or Vanniakula Kshatriyas 
(Vanniyars) and the Mukkulathars in¬ 
cluding Agamudayas, Kallars and 
Maravars are dominant communities 
in southern districts. Padayachis and 
Mukkulathars are powerful agricultu¬ 
ral communities and among them 
there are big and small landowners. 
The common title favoured by the 
Kallars and Maravars is ‘Thevar’. They 
were at one time criminal tribes, but 
they were also known for their mar¬ 
tial valour, being members of the 
organised armies of chieftains.*” 
Thevars have had a history of keep¬ 
ing the Adi-Dravidas under their 
thumb. For instance, in Raraanatha- 
puram, as late as 1930 and 1931 eleven 
prohibitions were propounded by 
Kallars for the depressed classes. This 
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meant they should not wear onuunents 
of , gold and silver, clothes bdow die 
knee or above the hips; women should 
not cover their bosoms; men should 
not crop hair, use umbrellas or 
sandals, read or get educated and 
should work only as coolies and tend 
cattle.** Table 2 presents the percent¬ 
age of Scheduled Castes, Backward 
Class and Muslims to the total popu¬ 
lation in Timnelveli, Ramanathapuram 
and Thanjavur districts where most of 
the conversions to Islam took place. 

Historically the ‘demon' of untouch- 
ability became increasingly Aiominant 
in Tamil Nadu in the Pallava (Circa 
300 — 630 AD) and Chola (Circa 
850 1279 AD) periods and later 

periods did not sec its decline. “There 
was an ever-growing adoption of un- 
touchability and unapproachability all 
through the succeeding epochs, right 
down to the present time. In fact the 
disabilities which were imposed on the 
depressed classes and on the untou¬ 
chables assumed abominable fame 
with the lapse of time”.'* Although 
Brahmins laid the foundation for the 
caste system, today it is not the 
Brahmins but the non-Brahmin castes 
who are abusing the caste system by 
extending it to its extreme limit.*’ 

Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram and 
Thanjavur have a notorious tradition 
of Harijan oppression. Thanjavur wit¬ 
nessed one of the worst crimes against 
Harijans when on December 25, 1968, 
42 landless Harijan labourers were 
burned to death.** The high crime 
level in that district against Harijans 
can be seen from the following figures 
published in the Union Horae Ministry 
Report of 1979 — 1975; 5; 1976: 
18; 1977: 1400; 1978: 977; first 

three months of 1979; 302. Out of 
162 cases in the courts, only 18 ended 
in conviotion. 

The situation in Tirunelveli needs 
special mention. That area has been • 
known for its acute caste prejudices 
for a long time. By the end of the 
19th century, Tirunelveli had the 
greatest number of Christians in 
Madras Presidency and one of the 
reasons for the Nadars to embrace 
Christianity was the urge to escape 
Irom social oppression.*’ Louis Du¬ 
mont has recorded the social' condi¬ 
tion of Harijans in ream times, t^ms: 
"Jn the neighbouring district of Tiru- 
nelvelly, I saw the marks of blows on 
the back of an untouchable, blows 
which he had received for having 
crossed the village of a martial caste 
(the Maravar) wearing sandals."*" 

Even today the situation has not 
changed in these areas. A recent re¬ 


port from Madurai says: "They 
(Harijans) could not. wear chappals 
when they crossed the caste Hindu 
area. The chappals would have to be'' 
removed and carried in their hands. 
Shirts and other upper clothing were, 
banned. They were forced to wear 
ndthing above their waist. They could 
not sit with the upper-caste members 
in tea shops. Tea was served to them 
in separate glasses, marked fot the 
‘Harijans and after drinking the tea, 
they had to wash the glasses''.'* 

There are 80 cases now pending 
under the Protection of Civil Rightp 
Act in Tirunelveli. The number of 
unreporied incidents should be many 
more. Highhandedness and persecution 
by the upper caste Hindus, the aggres¬ 
sive landlords and harassment by, the 
police are common. Thevars are the 
main oppressive caste in Tirunelveli. 
According to the Committee on the 
Welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled TribtiS, 90 per cent o' total 
number of atrocities on Harijans that 
occurred in Tamil Nadu in 1976 took 
place in Tirunelveli and adjoining 
districts; in that year there was a 200 
per cent increase of such incidems.*" 
While atrocities on Harijans are by 
no means confined to Tamil Nadu 
the lower castes in that state are 
becoming increasingly conscious of 
their oppression. This awakening has 
invited the upper castes, such as 
Thevars, to come down heavily on 
them. Taking the state as a whole, 
conflicts and tensions prevail between 
Thevars and Harijans in the southern 
districts, between Vanniyars and Hari¬ 
jans in northern districts and between ( 
Gounders and Harijans in the western 
districts. 

The Alternative 

Four important elements could be 
discerned in. the decision of the 
Harijan group converting to anotha 
religion in Meenakshipuram and other 
places. Two of these, an awareness of 
their own condition and an urge to 
escape from the social degradation, 
are -evident from the fact that the 
economic condition of the villagers in 
Meenakshipuram or other places 
where conversions took place was not 
worse than that of their brethroi else¬ 
where. In Tirunelveli the SC literacy ■ 
rate comes nearer to the all India ! 
average.*’ So, a certain level of eco¬ 
nomic independence and critical 
awareness thrcnigh education has been 
a necessary condition of conversion. 
Thirdly, there is a feeling of the in¬ 
adequacy of the political process and’ 





the impossibility of sanskritisatioa. 
The Conigress governments benefited 
, only a minority and at times the ad¬ 
ministration had become unresponsive 
and oppressivft DMK and AIDh^K 
had tried to organise the agricultural 
labourers but these efforts were very 
nominal, A noteworthy feature of the 
political pro(^s in Tamil Nadu is that 
Tamilaga Vivasayigal Sangam (Agri- 
cnlturists Association) under C Nara- 
yana Swami Naidu’s leadAship, which 
is using the rural poor to further the 
economic interests of the rural rich, 
has more than 30 lakh mmnbers 
whereas tho Kisan Sabha of CPI(M) 
has only 81,500 members. Politicians 
from M G Ramachandran 'and M 
Kaninanidhi to Indira Gandhi have 
tried to culiivate Naidu because 
he commands 10 per cent of the 
State’s electorate. At the same time, 
land reforms are tardy; there is no 
right for the agricultural workers to 
bargain for higher wages or regulated 
working conditions; they are being 
treated as untouchables.''" And sans- 
kritisation is rejected now even the 
Hactward Classes." As Andre Beteille 
has noted, “When Harijans arc thwart¬ 
ed in their attempts to sanskritise 
their style of lite, they often develop 
a spirit of resentment towards the 
entire traditional order, and seek to 
repudiate their identity as Hindus.”^ 

Finally, the presence of an alterna¬ 
tive; The Harijans have found Islam 
as an alternative to move from the 
status of scum to the status of human 
beings. The victims of a dominant 
community’s exploita^on often find it 
advantageous to use a religion other 
than the religion of their viefimisers 
as an instrument to enhance sodal 
position. The Black Muslim Move¬ 
ment in the USA is a case in point. 
Eric Lincoln in his study of the Black 
Muslims in American has remarked: 
“Because Christianity is ‘the white 
man’s religion’, the repudiation of 
Christianity is an overt act of aggres¬ 
sion against the white man. To be 
identified with a movement that open¬ 
ly rejects the fundamental values of 
the powerful majority is to increase 
vastly one’s self esteem and one’s 
stature among one’s peers’’.” We 
cannot say that the Harijans in 
Meenakshipuram opted for Islam be¬ 
cause of this kind of a reasoning. But 
it turned out to be a critical one 
when the macro reactions took place. 

The Muslims of Tamil Nadu are 
known as Labbai, They are Tamil 
speaking and ate' listed as a Back¬ 
ward Class, According to the Tamil 


Nadu Backward Class Commission 
of 1970, they are not very badly off.'* 
They have taken to pratiealty all 
professions of backward classes, from 
weaving and net weaving to fishing. In 
Thanjavur and North and South Arcot 
districts, many Muslins are employed 
in the beedi industry and some Mus¬ 
lim families own betel gardens. Women 
do weaving and beedi rolling at home. 
Some families are in trade and busi¬ 
ness. A few are industrialists. The 
tanning fndutry in the south owes 
much to certain enterprising Muslim 
families. In these industries entrepre¬ 
neurs are Muslims, but the workers 
ate mostly Harijans, a fact which 
suggests Harijans have experienced 
Muslim.s in the every-day relationships. 
In towns and cities large number of 
Muslims are engaged in petty trade. 
In recent years there has been consi¬ 
derable progress in Muslim education 
too. The Muslim literacy rate is bet¬ 
ween 10 per cent and 20 per cent; and 
about 50 to 60 High Schools and 11 
Colleges sponsored by Muslim private 
charity have sprung up recently in the 
state. The Backward Class Commis¬ 
sion received several deputations from 
the Muslims about representation of 
their community in government ser¬ 
vices being inadequate to their popu- 
la'ion. But it was pointed out to them 
by the Commission that “according 
to information available, they are not 
badly off educationally and in govern¬ 
ment employment." 

The feeling of brotherhood and 
sense of equality among the Tamil 
Nadu Muslims must be specially 
noted. Besides Labbais, the 1921 cen¬ 
sus had categories like Pattern 
iPathans), Sayed and Shaik who speak 
Urdu and who are not listed as the 
Backward Class. The Muslim repre¬ 
sentatives had told the Backward 
Class Commission that there is no 
differentiation among Mulims in prac¬ 
tice and "no distinction should be 
drawn beifween Tamil speaking Mus¬ 
lims and Urdu speaking Muslims’’. 
According to Mattison Mines, who 
has studied the social stratification 
among ' Muslims of Tamil Nadu, 
“Despite the recognition of a number 
of differentiating features among the 
Muslim subdivisions, they are not 
hierarchically ranked castes, ... There 
is no recognition of untouchability 
.iniong the Muslim Tamils... In ideo¬ 
logical terms, of course, the Muslim 
is highly egalitarian... Muslim Tamils 
■stress the importance of the Muslim 
brotherhood’’." 

This sense of solidarity and equa- 


‘■jane ia, m 

lity among Muslims was a strong 
attraction to the despised Harijans in 
the face of extreme cruelties perpe¬ 
trated on them by the upper castes. 
The fact that they rejected Christia¬ 
nity and converted to Islam suggests 
that. they wanted to join a 
religion which would treat them as 
equals. For, though Christianity at 
the level of the charismatic founder 
was an egalitarian doctrine, at the 
level of ‘sociological fact’ of the con¬ 
verted in Tamil Nadu, it is highly 
hierarchical and caste ridden. Tn some 
cases, inequality has taken an acute 
form, leading to a patron-dient rela¬ 
tionship between members within 
parishes.” For the people who are 
aspiring to be converts to a new reli¬ 
gion what is important is the ‘socio¬ 
logical or practical meaning of reli¬ 
gion’. In the words of C Krishna- 
raurthy, a Harijan leader in Thimmanai- 
kcnpalayam village, "by becoming 
Christians, we cannot raise our social 
status. By becoming Muslims, we 
can.’’’'* The Statesman, reporting from 
Tamil Nadu the attitude of Harijans 
to Christianity said; "Flirtation wit)l 
Christianity made them realise that 
caste divisions within the Christian 
fold extend even to the cemetery, and 
that Harijans might be called but are 
seldom chosen,”''’ 

(To be coBcInded) 
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DeternuiiariW^ Ratio: A Cross-Country 

Analysis 

M M Aiuaii 


Taxation policy in less developed countries (LDCs) has always been an important instrument 
not merely for augmenting revenue but also for attaining a prosier pattern of resource allocation, 
income distribution, and economic stabiHy, in order tlutt the benefits of economic development he 
evenly distributed. 

The major objective of the present study is to examine the extent to which economic factors 
account for inter-country differences in the tax ratios. The factors taken into account ore: real GDP, 
the size of overseas trade measured by the share of exports plus imports in national income, and the 
demographic pressure measured by the density of population. 

The paper begins with a brief assessment, in Section I, of major studies available on the 
subject, in order to identify the relative significance of the factors analysed. This would also form the 
background for u.s.se.ssing the usefulness of the results of the present exercise. Section 11 describes the 
main hypotheses to he tested statistically. Section III presents a model and dismisses the rationale for 
the selection of the variables. Section IV gives a brief account of the sources of data and their limi¬ 


tations, the samjile .size and the a 
cross-section data for the period 
the main conclusions. 

TAXATION policy in less developed 
countries (LDCs) has always , been an 
important instniment not merely for 
augmenting revenue but also for at¬ 
taining a proper pattern ol resource 
allocation, income distribution, econo¬ 
mic stability, in order that the bene¬ 
fits of economic development be evenly 
distributed. Several researchers there¬ 
fore, over the last two decades, Irave, 
atten^ted to identify and specify the 
nature of the relationship between 
the structure of taxation and the 
level ot economic development. While 
^ the interests of individual contributors 
have concentrated on finding out the 
factors accounting lor major variations 
in the share ot tux rwenue in the 
aggregate national income (henceforth 
referred to as ‘the tax ratio’), the studies 
emanating from the Fiscal Affairs De¬ 
partment of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) have tried to measure the 
taxable capacity of LDCs and, also to 
determine the efforts made by them in 
raising tax revenues. 

There is always a set of major under¬ 
lying economic and non-economic fac¬ 
tors — such as, the rate of growth ot 
gross domestic product (ODiP), the rate 
ol savings and investments, the politi¬ 
cal and administrative structures and 
other institutional characteristic—which 
^ could be said to affect the development 
process ot a country. It is likely that 
these factors might interact in a diffe¬ 
rent way, at different times, and in 
different countries. As a result, fee 
magnitude, of their effecta may vary 


pprooch of analysis as employed in 
1972-76 are presented in Section V. 

among countries. Since the system and 
structure of taxation plays a vital role 
in economic development, these could 
l)e expected to influence the relevant 
factors and are, in turn, affected by 
them. To measure the significance of 
their inter-action has been a foimidable 
task; nevertheless, one may expect 
variations in the relative significance ot 
the factors. 

The major objective ot the present 
.study is to examine the extent to which 
economic factors account for inter¬ 
country differences in the tax ratios. 
Tire tactors taken into account are: 
real GDP, the size of overseas trade 
measured by the share of exports plus 
imports in’ national income, and the 
demographic pressure measured by the 
density ot population. 

The paper begins wife a briel asse.ss- 
incnt, in Section I, ot major studies 
available on the subject, in order to 
identify the relative significance of the 
factors analysed. This would also iomi 
the background for assessing fee use¬ 
fulness ot the results of fee present 
exercise. Section U describes the main 
hypotheses to be tested statistically. 
Section III presents fee model and dis¬ 
cusses the rationale for fee selection of 
fee variables. Section IV gives a brief 
account of the sources of data and its 
limita'tions, the sample size and the 
approt-ch of analysis as employed in 
thk study. Subsequently, statistical 
results of cross-section data for the 
iseriod 19'^-76 ate presented in Sec- 


this study. Statistical results of 
The last Section, VI, summarises 

tion V. The last Section, VI, summarises 
the main conclusions. 

1 

Review of Eartier Stodkg 

Almost all past studies have employed 
the regression analysis approach, using 
cross-sectional data. They attempted to 
explain the underlying economic and 
non-cconemic lactors feat could ac¬ 
count lor major differences in the tax 
ratios between developed and develop¬ 
ing countries. The results of the major 
sludies are leported in Table 1. 

Among the earliest statistical anoly- 
•sis, is the one ol Williamson (1961). 
Using per capita income as an indicator 
oi the stage ol development and fitting 
an exponenlial function to the data for 
a .sample ot 33 developed and develop¬ 
ing cxmntries, Williamson’s results 
indicated a significant positive relation- 
.ship between fee tax ratio and per 
capita income, the differences in fee 
levcmtc share were, however, found to 
he less pronounced than those in per 
capita income. 

Likewise, Hiniriehs [1966J in a study 
cl 10 developing and 20 developed 
countrias found feat, wliilc the rela¬ 
tionship between fee tax ratio and per 
capita ineome was significant for the 
whole sample, none was found to exist 
among the group of less developed and 
(k'vclfliied countries, taken separately.* 
Foi the 40 developing countries, taken 
together as a group, wife per capita 
income lc.ss than $.500, ‘openness’ as 
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Tabie 1: Comparison ok Spatoticai. Rfsults of Major ICT Sionuis fob Deveuifinc Oountries 


Author’s Name 


Regression Equation 

R» 

Sample 

Income 

Period 




Size 

Group 


Williamson 

T/Y 


R»=0.73 

N=33 

YpS 11908 

1951-1957 

(1961) 





Hinrichs 

T/Y 

- 4,202 + 0.480 Y + 0.011 M/Y 

R»-0.415 

N=30 

YpS»300 

1957-1960 

(1966) 

T/Y 

- 0.299 1- 0.237 M/Y |-0.0114 Y 

R«--0.216 

N=40 

YpS$300 

(0.1337) (2.6629)* (1.9)** 





Musgrave 

T/ONP 

- 0.1029 + 0.0002086 Yp 

R‘-0.16 


YpSl3()0 


(1969) 

T/GNP 

(4.862) (1.777) 

- 0.0747 +0.000270 Yp +0.649 M/GNP 

R«=-0.16 

N-3040 

YpS$300 



(3,00) (2.12) (1.04) 



YpS»600 



T/ONP 

=• 0.8420 +0.0000301 Yp 

R«~0.58 




T/GNP 

(5.3494) (5.8415) 

- 0.0781+0.03341 Yp+0.0000182 M/GNP 

R«-0.62 


YpS$600 

1953-1958 


(0.2840) (5 874) (0.245) 





Thorn 

(19*7) 


• T -- ■■ ■— — —■ 

Lotz and Moras 
(1967) 


Basic equation is T/Y= ao+al log Yp+a3 Log D1+a3 Log D2+a4 log M/Y 
T/Y = The ratio of Central government levenue to GNP 
D1 =■ Dummy variable for former British Dependencies 
D2 = Dummy variables for countries with highly decentralised strutlure 
Log T/Y--0.502 1 0.208 Log Yp I 0.230» Log D1 
(0,089) (0.057) 

-0.378 log D2 R‘-72 N-32 YpSlSOO 

(0.088) 

LogT/Y- 0.474 l0.1791ogYpf0.191og»Dl 
(0.871) (1.058) 

-0.307* log D2 +0.169 log M/Y 

(0.082) (0.091) R“-76 N-32 YpSI500 1952-1962 

T/y ~ 10.47 1 Toil Yp 1 O.OTOOo’jT l M/y~ R^.63'9 ~n'-^2 

T/Y - 10.21 +0.0085 Yp+0.0712X 1 M/Y R''-0.197 N-52 YpS«800 1963-65 

(0.2963) (2.573) 


Lotz and Morss T/Y 
(1970) 

T/Y 

T/Y 


Q/P 

L 

MD 

CO 


9.218 -rO 002268 Yp I 0.1621 M/Y 
(0 722) (3 301) 

I0.1806(X-M) -I 0.1108 Q/P R>-0.433 

(2.541) 

9.438 fO. 1659 M/Y + 0.1709 X-M/Y 
(3.420) (2.454) 

10,1221 Q/P R»-=0.438 

(5.693) 

8.035 1 0.1633 M/Y- 0.0001476 YP 
(3.274) (0.045) 

+0.1123 Q/P+0 06023L-10.04935 MO 
(4.255) (1.367) (2.229) 

+0.003331 CO R*-0.443 N-52 YpSISOO 1963-1965 

(1,152) 

Per capita notes and coins in circulation in U S Dollars 

Tax revenues of local government level 

Net exports of minerals and oil < 

A measure of the share of a country's share of export of particular item in total 
world exports and importance of this export to a country’s GNP. 


Skin T/Y = 18.7159 +0.0006Yp+0.065X+M/Y 

(1969) (3.1342) (0.0037) (0.0435) 

-0.0856A/Yf0.1096AP/P-l.7162 AN/N R*-0.474 N-31 Yp£l800 

(0.0476)** (0.0373)* (0.6783) 

TA' - 19 90756 10.00163 Yp-0.10267 A/Y 
(0.00379) (0.0474) 

+0.0855 AP/P-1.2738AN/N R«=0.499 N’31 YpSttOO 1963-65 

(0.344)** (0.6249)** 

The figures in parenthesis are the standard errors of the regression coefiScients. 


Ckelliak 

(1971) 


T/Y 

1 10.7159 1 0.0031 (Yp-Xp) 1 0.3973 NY 
(7,84) (0,77) (5.55) 

+ 0.0881 xy’ 

(1.89) 



r>-0.393 

T/Y 

- 9.38 + 0.0074 (Yp-Xp) + 0.1360Xy 

(7.32) (1.68) (4.00) 

r*=0.248 

T/Y 

= 13,98 -1 0,0332Xy-0.6627 Ay 
(7,3) (0.86) (1.636) 



+ 0.2666 Ny 
(3.065) 

r’-O 408 

T/Y 

= 14.95 - 0.0742 Ay + 0.295 Ny 
(9.68) (2.07) (3.68) 

r*»0.411 


Ypil800 1966-1968 


(Cotttd.) 
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Table 1 Contd. 


Teit el ol 
(1979) 

T/Y 

- 6.5775 -I- 0.003 Yp -b 0.1457X -f M/Y 
(3,75) (1.20) (5.28) 

O 

Ii 

F (2,60)=17.200 

T/Y 

- 7.1134 + 0,0024 (Yp-Xp) + 0.5700 Ny 
(4.82) (0.94) (9.31) 

f 0.2218 Xy* 

(4.17) 

r»-0.581 

F(3,59)=29.69 

N-63 YPSSIOOO 1972-1976 


T/Y 

- 7.3663 1 0.003 (Yp-Xp)-i-0.3025 Xy 
(4.41) (0.94) (6.19) 

h»-0.375 

F(2,60) 19.58 


TIN 

- 9.18594-3550 Ny-0.0240 Ay 10.1903 Xy 
(4.88) (5.51) (-0.61) (4.30) 

r“-0.593 

F(3,59)-3I.12 


T/Y 

= 14.24234-0.4552 Ny-0,0571 Av 
(8.54) (5.59) (-1.30) 

r»=0.475 

F(2.60)=29.01 


Notes : ’Significant at five per cent. 

’’Significant at one percent. 

All ratios/shares in per cent. 

Symbols: 

T/Y = Tax ratio (excluding social security contributions) 

Yp ~ Per capita GNP in U S Dollars 
X+M/Y= Ratio of export and imports to GNP 
NY - Share of mining in GDP (in eluding petroleum) 

Ay = Share of agriculture in GDP 

Xy = Export ratio 

Xy’ - Expert ratio excluding mineral exports 

Ra - adjusted R*estimate 

F = F—statistics 

The figures in parentheses below the coefficients are t ratios. 

The year in parentheses below the author’s name is the year of publication of the paper. 


proxinl In the in>poits/GDP ratio 
en;ergecl as a significant determinant 
of the share of government revenue to 
GNP, whereas the relationship betw'eeu 
th,' tax ratio and the per capita in¬ 
come showed a fliiiLsy relationship. 
Iliniricks further noted tliat “when one 
moves to lower per capita income level, 
th<‘ choice for 'opcmies,s’ Irecome stron¬ 
ger. At the $100 per capita income 
level M/Y alone explains more than 
hall ol the variations, as contrasted to 
liii'.h M/V and Y/N- ixniihined explain¬ 
ing le.s.s than one fourth of the vari¬ 
ations at S500 per capita income".'’ 

In contrast to the findings of the 
.studies mentioned alxivc, Musgrave 
[1969] found, for a sample of 40 coun¬ 
tries. that the im]X)rts/GNP ratio is an 
insigiilificant determinant ol the lax 
latio while the explanatory power ol 
|ier capita income tinned out to fie 
relatively significant. Tills is true for 
laith tVe groups of countries with per 
capita income less than $600 as well 
as for a .suh-group ol countries with 
IM-r capita income heluw $300, 

.Similarly, Thom |186"] found per 
capita income to Ik .significant and the 
import ratio to be an insignificant deter¬ 
minant of the tax ratio. His findings 
.show that the e.\]Kcted revenue share 
ol GNP was higher for British De¬ 
pendencies* and lower for highly decen¬ 
tralised governments, irrespective of the 
level of per capita iiicianc and import 
ratio. 

IjOtz and Morss [1967] used data foi 
a sample of 72 countries. They found 
with respect to the .sample that ‘open- 


iie.ss’ (measured as the ratio of imports 
plus exports to GNP) was significantly 
and jKisitively related to the tax ratio. 
When the sample was broken down 
into low and high income groups, be¬ 
low and alrove $ 8(X) per capita in¬ 
come, they found for the low income 
group a positive relationship between 
the tax ratio and the independent vari- 
ables — though the explanatory power 
III per capita income dropped sub- 
slaiitially. But the relationship for deve¬ 
loped countries alone was insignificant, 
llouever, they noted in conclusion that 
■‘the tax ratio for a high income coim- 
tiT IS more an index of ixilitical pre- 
‘cieiiee lor appropriate size of govern- 
meul's role than an index of taxable 
eapaeily''.’’ 

In another stmlv, Lutz, and .Moiss 
11970], intiodiiced some additional 
v.uiahles related to the degree of tax 
eoiiipliaiice. They used proxy ineicsure.s 
ol the degree of monetisation, export 
loinixisition, anil the level oi govein- 
iiieiit eentiallsation. The addition.rl 
variables, however, eonld not increase 
rhi‘ explained variance above that ob- 
tai ied by using indicators lor imxinie, 
openness and tnoiietisation.'' 

iakewise Shin |’.969] also introduced 
a.lihlioual vaiiab'es and attempted to 
bioailen the study on the basis of Lot/ 
and Mra.ss (1967] data. In addition to 
pi'i capita income and openne.vs, he 
mlui bleed: 

(i, the ratio ol agricultural income 
to total incxanc us a measure ol 
iudustrialisation. conimereialisa- 
lion and urbanisation, 

(ii) the rate ol population gmwtli, 
and 


(iii) the rate of change in prices. 
.Shin’s results suggest that “variations 
ill tax ratio among low income coun¬ 
tries may be caused by differences in 
the rate of change of prices, the rate 
o( growth in population and the degree 
of indu.striali.sation‘’. Surprisingly, ac¬ 
cording to him, “neither the per capita 
GNP nor openness xvas found to Ik a 
significant factor’’,’ Among hus included 
varialrles the rate of price increase and 
the rate of groxvth of population emer¬ 
ged to Ik significant. 

It may he im-ntioiied err imsaitt that 
the mam reasons for the different 
statistical results, in the above .studies, 
and the varying eonclu.sions drawn 
liter eol are e.s.senti.illv due to differ- 
eiicfs ill: 

(.i) tiiiii period; 
ill) .size ol sample; 

(e) gioiipiiigs of lirw and high in- 
eonie countries; 

(d) ehoiee of independent vaiialiles. 
(ej .sources of data; and 
(g) elassilicatioii of national at- 
eounfs. 

Special mention needs to lie made 
ol txiuipaia'.ive studies undertaken by 
the Pisi-.d Affairs Department of the 
IMP \ iiumbei of the studies (e I 
l.otz and Atov.ss [1967], Chelhah [1971], 
('lu'lliah rtiil [197.3], Tail cl ol |1979]), 
have loiind that oiieiiiiess, as measured 
In expoil/GNP ratio lather than ini- 
J'oit/G.M’ latio, (he .stax'e of develiip- 
iiieiil. a.s mcasuied in the lexel oi pel 
e;ipita mniuie, and Ihe secloral eomposi- 
'.i-m ol mciaiic prodiitx'd sueh as the 
share ol agiiciiltiire, mining, and exports 
in gro.ss domestic piodiiel (GDP), arc 
'tiiporlant varialdes affecting the lax 
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Taule 2; Suns'nwL i^ULis ra Low ano High Lncquc Groufs CouNtfOES 


Income Croup 

Regression Equations 

R' 

OF 

F—Statistics 

World 

(61 developing 
and 18 developed 

T/Y = 7.8604+0.0039 RGDP+0.9413 FT 
(5.176) (7.665)” (4.798)“ 

0.488.3 

76 

38.22 

countries) 


T/Y -9.0557+0.00491 RGDP+0.8919 FT 
(5.736) (8.12)” (4.627)” 

—0.0166 Pop 
(-2.195)” 

0.5)28 

75 

28.36 

18, OECD coun¬ 
tries per capita 

T/Y =-0.3942+0,00459 RODP+1.9388 FT 
(-0,059) (2.821)“ (3.595)** 

0.5463 

15 

11.24 

capita income 

^IIOOO 

log T/Y =-1.1665 +0.7867 log RGDP+0.4137 log FT 
(-2.342) (3,964)” (4.553)“ 

0,6519 

15 

16.92 


T/Y =2.5728 +0.0043 RGDP+2.1758 FT-0.0289 Pop 

(0.443) (3.105)“ (5.124)” (-2.625)” 

3.6743 

14 

12.7.3 


log T/Y =-l .1711 +0.6742 log RGDP i-0.4481 log FT-0.0951 

log Pop 

(-1,813) (3.801)“ (5.621)“ (-2.47)” 

0.7402 

14 

17.15 

61 Developing 
countries 

T/Y =7.549 +0.0056 RGDP+0.842 FT 
(3.327) (2.6)” (3.795)” 

0.1974 

58 

8.38 

Per capita 

income ^11000 

log T/Y =0,2069+0.2703 log RGDP) 0.3365 log FT 
(1.042) (4.034)” (4984)” 

0.3414 

58 

16.55 


T/Y =9.4077+0.00489 RGDP+0.7442 FT-0.00014 Pop 

(3.666) (2.232)” (3.25)“ (1.499)» 

(3.666) (2.232) (3.25)” (1.499)” 

0.2143 

57 

6 46 


log T/Y =0.4625 +0.2446!ogRGDPI0.28821og FT-0.1028 

log Pop 

(2.164) (3.781)” (4.295)” (-2.585)” 

0.4002 

57 

14.34 

Per capita income 
51250(24 LDCs), 

T/Y =3.7833+0.0155 RGDP+0.9464 FT 
(1.623) (2.028)” (4.963)” 

0,5679 

21 

16.11 

log T/Y =-0.2361+0.4401 logRGDP+0.4036logFT 
(-0 569) (2.533)” (4.412)” 

0,5410 

21 

20 

14.55 


T/Y =4.6697 +0.01804 RGDP+0,8314 FT-0.01017 Pop 

(1.996) (2.361)” (4.148)** (-1.503) 

log T/Y =-0.2366+0.5565 log RGDP 1-0.2869 log FT-0.1222 

log Pop 

(-0.619) (3.297)** (2.837)” (-2.177)** 

0.5923 

12.14 


0.6103 

20 

13.01 

45LDCs 
per capita 

T/Y =5.4460 +0.00762 RGDP+0.967g FT 

(3.007) (2.877)** (5.633)** 

0.4489 

42 

18.92 

income ^ 1500 


log T/Y =0,2420+0.2358 log RGDP f 0.4016 log FT 
(1.1773) (3.057)** (5.6.3)** 

0,4750 

42 

20.91 


T/Y =6.68l3-f O.OOTDRGDP-I 0.8893 FT-0.01 Pop 

(3.311) (2 594)** (4.947)** (-1.354)** 

.4596 

41 

1.3.47 


log T/Y =0.4346 10.222 log RGDP+0.3417 log FT-0,0755 log Pop 
(1.939) (2.953)** (4.499)** (-1.908)* 

1 .5061 

41 

16.03 

16 LDCs 
per capita 

T/Y =.37.076-0.0148 RGDP-0.4934 FT 
(2.881) (-1.607) (-0.586) 

0.0478 

13 

1.38 

income 

8500- 81000 

log T/Y = 2,6909-0.4956 log RGDP+0.0698 log FT 
(1.5.58) (-0.617) (0.347) 

0.012 

13 

.109 


T/Y -37,359-0 0144 RGDP-0.4562 FT-0.0296 Pop 

(2 805) (-1.503) (-0.522) (-0.407) 

0.00 

12 

— 


log T/Y =2.4318-0.3442 log RGDP-I 0.1440 log FT-0.162 log PopO.0328 
(1.411) (-0.617) (0 688) (-1.132) 

12 

1.17 


Notes : ‘Significant at 5 per cent level 
“Significant at 1 per cent level 
All ratios/shares in per cent 

Symbols: T/Y = Tax ratio (cxcludingsocialsecurily contribution) 
RGDP ' Real Gross Domestic lYoduct (per capita) in US $ 
FT - Ratio of exports plus imports in GNP 
R* — Adjusted R* estimates 

F = Statistics 

The Figures in parenthes's below the coefficicn's are t-raiios. 


latios in developing countries. While 
per capita iiKsrnie and the share of 
mining and exports in national income 
are positive!) related to the tax ratio, 
the share ot agriculture in GDP is 
forrnd to be negatively related. 

-Althorrgh the nrethotlology and tcch- 
niiitre of IMF .strrdie.s are .similar to 


tho.se mentioned above, there ate some 
differences in their objectives and 
scope. The IMF shrdies attempt mainly 
trr trace the natrrre and chavarteristics 
ol economic factors which influence 
the tax ratios in developing countries. 
Moreover, they try to explore a method 
which w'otdd help identify countries 


which corrld rtr crtrrld not make 
adetjrrate elfrtrts in mobilising domestic 
rr'.sorricx's orrt rrt the existing potential 
capacity thrnrrgh their .systems ol 
taxation. The basic prrryxrse, therefore, 
is to cstabhsh a prima facie case either 
to encourage LlXIs trr mobilise tax 
revenues or to provide a basis for cor- 


recting deflcietidei in the piewiling 
tax stnictuiBS.* 

n 

k Hjipotheses 

The underlying hyotheses are as 
follows: 

(i) The share ol tax revenue in 
national inuane is positively related to 
real per capita GDP. Conventionally, 
the latter is taken as an indicator of 
taxable surplus, lire strength of the 
relationship may vary among the coun¬ 
tries, depending upon the volume of 
available surplus, political climate and 
administrative efficiency in collection 
ol taxes, ft is as.suincd that the higher 
the level ol real per capita GDP, the 
larger will be the surplus* over the 
subsistence level; and thus, the higher 
the .sliare of tax revenue in national 
income. However, the availability of 

f other potential tax bases may weaken 
the relationship. 

(ii) The size of the ioteign trade 
sector may be ixisitivcly related to the 
collection of overseas trade taxes owing 
largely hr aclminrstrative ca.se associated 
with a n-latively higher level of 
irrirrretisation and, niotrj importantly, 
the lack oi eilcctive tax payers’ resis¬ 
tance. The rehrtivc significance of this 
factor may vary from erruntry to 
country, dependrrig uporr a country’s 
vobrirre of trade and its crmrincrcial 
polrey, 

(iii) It rs assunred tirat a high density 
rp| ]t<rprrlirti(tn Is relevant because it 
.■Heels sirrrrr' srgnillcant treonomies ol 
scale. While it rerrrarrrs a difficult task 
lo poirti orrt the drrectron of effects on 
the scale, one iita> expect an adverse 

V I'ifeet of the density of population on 
the tax r.atio for two reasons. Fii'St, a.s 
the size oi the population grows, the 
public expenditure on education, health 
and other social services also rises. 
Second, the level of tax revenue can- 
irot Ire raised to match the level of 
such expendi'urc; for, at the early 
stages of economic development, nar- 
rrrw tax bases and other welfare con¬ 
siderations, on equity grounds, may 
not allow for either increasing the 
tax rates or imposing new taxes. Rather, 
the level of tax exemptions may be high 
since, in developing countries, the 
degree of congestion js considered to 
be an indicator of backwardness. 

It may also be hypothesised that a 

^ relatively high concentration of popula¬ 
tion is positively related to tax com¬ 
pliance, signifying therefore, a better 
tax effort because of low costs of 
collection .Tssociated with high intensity- 
ol-use of administrative instruments 
and Kke-vem. 


in 

The Model 

Much of the hteraturo on inter- 
country variations in the proportion of 
tax revenues to aggregate national 
income (generally, GNP at market 
prices) arc concerned with examining 
the overall effects of growth related 
structural change on the governments’ 
ability to increase revenue through 
changing cither the tax structure or 
lates. A change in the level of aggre¬ 
gate income brings out some changes 
in the composition of tax bases, result¬ 
ing in a corresponding change in the 
share oi revenue in the national income. 
It is important to emphasise, moreover, 
that the components of tax bases 
change through time — depending 
upon the extent and direction of struc¬ 
tural .shdt in the economy as a whole. 

On « priori grounds, the following 
I actors are said to affect the tax ratios: 
the sectoral compasition of the 
cronomy, the size of public expenditure, 
the proportion of foreign aid, the 
degree ot urbanisation, industrialisation, 
and the extent ol monetiiiation of the 
ceonoms, the development of trades, 
ti.mmeicial sy.sttin and other occupa¬ 
tional stmetures, the nature and quahty 
ol political leadership, the development 
ol tax adminlxtration, the efficiency in 
uillection of taxes, the literacy level 
and other institutional factors.*" 

Given the time limit and, more 
importantly, the nou-availabihty of 
relevant and reliable comparable data, 
the selection ol independent variables 
in tlie model gets rc.slrictcd. We chose 
the real per capita gross domestic pro¬ 
duct, the size ot overseas trade, and 
the densitv ot ]iopulation .so as to 
cxainine theii iiilluence on the tax 
latio. 

The equatioib that are fitted to tlic 
data fioin om sample countries are; 
T/Y = a-bj8iRGD(P -b ... (1) 
T/V = a -f jSi RGDP -1- 

...( 2 ) 

where 

T/Y = tax ratio, le, overall tax 
revenue to National In¬ 
come (GNP) 

RGDP = Heal Gro.ss Domestic 
Product (per capita) 

FI’ = Share of overseas trade 
as measured by the 
sum of imports and 
exports to National In¬ 
come (GNP) 

POP(D) = Density of Population, 
The anticipated partial regression co¬ 
efficients are: 

5(T/Y) S(T/Y) 
6(RGDP)’ 5(FT) ^ 


and. 


MT/Y) 

6POP(D) 


<0 


The main reasons for the choice of 
the independent variables are as 
follows; 

(a) Real per capita GDP; 

In economic literature, there is a 
broad consensus on the use of per 
capita income as a measure of the stage 
of development. From the point of view 
ol taxation, moreover, it has ‘nonna¬ 
tive’ significance. Most of the earlier 
studies, therefore, have used per capita 
income measured in US dollars for the 
purpose of international comparisons. 
Ilow'ever, there is a basic problem which 
stems from conversion of per capita 
income in ternus of national currencies 
into a cominon unit, normally, US 
dollars at the official exchange rates. 
The exchange rates may be overvalued 
giving a misleading picture of per 
capita income'* — particularly for the 
country which has a high inflation rate. 
In order to avoid this problem, we 
select real per capita GDP, computed 
by taking into account price levels and 
the degree of ’openness’ of the 
i conomy, the I actors which presumably 
eau.se distortions if unadjusted income 
figures are- diratly converted into US 
dollars.** It, therefore, serves as an 
accurate and overall index of develop¬ 
ment as well as a good measure of 
output which could be correlated to 
taxable economic surplus. Our choice 
ol this variable Ls, therefore, superior 
to nominal per capita income in US 
dollars, as has lieen used in earlier 
studies. 

(b) The Size of Oveiseas Trade Sector: 

Judging from the accepted statistical 
criterion of the strong explanatory 
ixjwer of variables, some studies — 
particularly thase undertaken by the 
IMF — have found the exports/GNP 
i,rlio rather than the imports/GNP ratio 
111 the ratio of the exports plus imports 
t(i GNP as a significant explanatory 
vaiiable of the tax ratio. Wc, however, 
•sciect the share of exports plus imports 
ill GNP as a better indicator of ‘open¬ 
ness’. The underlying reason is not so 
much to find out a high explained 
variance but to examine the combined 
elFwt on the tax ratio. Another reason 
and perhaps a more important one, is 
that .some of the LDCs collect more 
taxes Iniiii imports whereas others col¬ 
lect more, from exports. It is desirable, 
therefore, to lake both exports and 
imports, jointly, as representing the 
size of the foreign trade sector so as 
to take into account existing trade 
imbalances as well. 

Moreover, the size of the foreign 
trade sector cs.sontially reflects the 
degree of exposure of an economy to 
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the exteiTial economic influences. Fwni 
the point of view of economic stabilisa¬ 
tion, the levies on exports and imports 
play a vital role in containing the ad¬ 
verse t'vlenial effects within a tolerable 
limit. In a selling ol vvealc udininistra- 
tiiin and low tax-paying morale, .such 
levies arc ol deei.sive advantage as they 
are relativeh simple to aclininister ami 
cliflienlt to evade. 

(e) of I’ofiidutioii: 

The (l<'mograpliie ehaiaeteiistics dil- 
fer largely Irom one eoiintiy to another. 
In the light ol the peculiar problems 
pertaining t<i the lax system and strnc- 
tiire, the different eomiionents ot the 
dnnogiaphie characteristics — siich as 
the rate ol grow th ot laipiilation, the 
total sive ol the laipiil.itiuii, the income- 
vise and literaey-wisc various ago 
groups — should lie caretiilly examined. 
This would enalile identification ol tlie 
various conditioas and the eirenm- 
.starices which inlliienee the proce.ss 
and the pattern of development — 
affecting, thereby, the tax ratio. Any 
such attempt, it may he noted, which 
does not ('iicoinpa.s.s all the.se aspects 
would not provide sufficient and 
de.sirable guidance for th<' purpo.se ol 
policy iiiiplicatkin. Oui studs, however. 
IS no exception. 

Since till- relevant data are lacking, 
it is (liffieiilt to point out the direction 
of the effect ol the demographic eon- 
ilitions on the scale of economies. In 
ihe ahsenee ol any .systematic study, 
moreover, it is really not clear why 
til ' rate of growth of impulation, or 
evi'ii the density of population, should 
matter in the levy and collection of 
taxe.s — more particularly when the 
scope for fiirthei taxation exists. 

In hi.s model, Shin [1969] included 
the rate ot growth in population as an 
independent variable instead of density 
of population and argtictl that “if the 
population ol a country grows more 
nipidly it in.iy be expected that the 
Lountry mav have a losvci tax revenue 
even if all other conditions arc the 
same, heeaiLse the, number of tax 
exemptions increase, Ilowevei, if the 
piopoftion of income lav revenue is 
very .small, a higher late ol population 
growth may increase the tax ratio — 
In’cause coii.simiptiim expcndilnre and 
thus payment of .sales tax will in- 
cicase.’'" One may find it diiliadt to 
draw any definite conclusion lioin Shin’s 
ob-servalioiK for at least two reasons. 

First, if tlie per capita income growth 
rate is higher than the talc of popula¬ 
tion growth the tax tatio may rise in 
normal conditions. Tlic ease ol many 
devrloped and developing ejiiuitrie.s i.s 
vivid evidence of fliis.'* .Second, an 
mereasc in population may lead to ,i 


relative decline in exports per capita 
because of the increase in intcinal 
absorbtion capacity.’'^ If such a con¬ 
dition prevails, which is most likely for 
lelatively large LDCs, it would 
obviously leduce the share of tax re¬ 
venue aeenting from exports by weaken¬ 
ing the tax base. The fall in the .share 
ol exiiints levcuue may or may not he 
i.lfset by an increase in internal tfansac- 
liiiii taxes, depending uixm the clast- 
eity ot diinand for, and Supply of, 
tiaditionally exported goods. Therefore, 
It seniis dilfieult to .say, on a priori 
gn.mids anything on the eau.se and 
effeet lelationship of population on tiic 
tax ratio.*'' However, it is obsei-vecl 
that III many developing eoiintries the 
liopiilation has risen at a higher rate, 
wheieas the rale of geneial economic 
grmvtli has not maintained the desired 
pace ol development. Such a situation, 
i m.seipieiitly. adds to the sulisistcnee 
seetoi and also increases the demand 
lor public utility .services lesiiltiug iii a 
sulistaiitial increase in public e,xpendi- 
ture, while the revenue constraints 
would persist. The higher the (xmge.s- 
tion ol population, the heavier would 
he the .social pre.s.sme for the supply 
scivici'S, We may, tliereloie, expect an 
adverse impact on the tax tatio. 

Alternatively, given the ability ol lax 
payers and the existence of tax bases 
line may argue that the higher the 
deiLsity ol population the higher will 
he the use of taxable sources. It is 
possible that the tax authorities could 
mien.sifv their efforts to colleet taxes 
at a relatively minimal cost as com- 
naied (o the region or country which 
is sparsely populated. Omversely', in a 
thinly populated area, one might ex¬ 
pect aclministrative costs to he higher 
in terms of total yields and, therefore, 
less eneniiraging for collection ol ta.x 
riweiiues. In such a situation, the 
degree ol tax evasion and tax avoidance 
may also lie relatively higher than in 
tlie densely populated ama. These 
Masons form the. basis for inclusion ol 
thi.s variable in our econometric exercise. 

IV 

Data and Sample 

At the outset, it may be mentioned 
th.il the fi.scal analyses based on the 
mter-country conipatison.s are fraught 
with many difficulties mainly owing to 
tbe i]uality of data. The use of different 
(l.ussifieations of national accounts by 
dilfeient countries does not provide 
comparable data because; (i) the ac¬ 
counting practices have not satisfactorily 
developed in most of the LDCs; and 
(ii) the definitions of economic variables, 
such as, ta.xes and some appropriate 


ineasute of national product do not 
have common components. While the 
intcr-countiyr differences in economic 
classifications are not necessarily bad, 
it is desindile in any statistical analysis 
to use the data compiled on a unilonn 
basis for all the countries in the sample. 

Further, to make eomparlsoas accept¬ 
able, the data must fake into account 
all kinds of changes and deviations. To 
alleviate the difficulties arising irom 
(lata incoinpatability, international in¬ 
stitutions — such as the International 
Monetary F’lind (IMF) and the Oigani- 
satiou for Hconomie Co-opeiaHon and 
Development (OECD) — have adopted 
standardised definitions of various 
terms. 'Iliough infomiation to ihe.sc oi- 
g;inisation.s i.s luniished in ateordauee 
with tlieir defiiiituins, dilfieiilties still 
arise in cl,is.silyiiig certain items. As a 
result, despite .some adjustinent.s, disere- 
patieies and mcon.sistencie.s .still exist. 
It is, thereloK, neees.sary to make .1 
caieful interpretation of the lesidts, 
keeping in view the above shoiteomiiigs. 

The (Tixs,s-.seetion analysis in oiir 
sliidy IS lursed on a .sample ol 79 eoiin- 
Iries. It ineliide.s 18 developed countries 
(all incniliers of the OECD) and 61 
LlXIs with irer capita below US 
S 1,0(10 (all included in the IMF .study. 
Tail et ol [1979]). The period covered 
is Irom 1972 to 1976. Tlie .soiuees ol 
data are a.s lollow.s; (i) The data on 
the tax lalios aie taken fioni the Tail 
et al study 1979, ( 11 ) the iK'icentagc 

.'hare ot imports plus cxiHirts in CNP 
Is compiled Irom the IMF pnlilieatioii, 
the ItiUonuiiomil t'inancial Sfuti,vtic.v; 
(ill) the (lata on leal pet capita dome.s- 
tic pmdiirt aie taken from the Summers 
rial stud'’ [1980]; the.se data are five- 
year averages for the period 1972 to 
to 1976. (iv) the data on the density 
ol population is obtained from tiic 
Third Wiiihl Quaiterly Journal, April 
1980. 

V 

Statistical Results 

In order to a.ssc.ss the impact ol 
independent variables on tbe tax ratio, 
we e.xaniined the effects on the iiasis 
of the. two ecpiatioas .specified in Sec¬ 
tion III. The first eipiation incorporated 
leal per capita GDP and the share of 
foreign trade in national income a.s 
independent variables and the tax ratio 
was the dependent variable. In addition 
to the two variables of oijiiation 1, 
the .second equation included a 
population factor, to assess their com¬ 
bined impact on the tax ratio. A priori, 
(me may expect that the countries at 
different stages of economic develop¬ 
ment may reflect different relationship 
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Tabic'S! til'lESriw !r» f ' 


Low Tax Effort Index 

Density of' 

Medium Tsx Effort 

D^ty of 

High Tax Effort 

Density of 

(TEI) Countries* 

Population*’ ■ 

Index Countries * 

fOimlation 

Index Countries • 

Population 

|1EI S 0.89 

sq km 

TEI 0.89-1.09 


5q km 

TEI ^ 1.09 


Afganlstan 

31 

Burma 


47 

Algeria 

8 

Bangladesh 

559 

Bunmdi 


142 

Benin 

29 

Bolivia 

5 

Chile 


14 

Brazil 

13 

Central African Empire 4.4 

China, Republic 


90 

Cameroon 

14 

Ecuador 

27 

Corta Rica 


41 

Columbia 

22 

Egypt 

39 

Dominican Republic 


102 

Congo 

4 

El Salvador 

196 

Ethopia 


24 

Guinea 

19 

Gambia, The 

49. 

Ghana 


44 

Guyana 

4 

Guatemala 

59 

Iraq 


27 

India 

190 

Honduras 

25 

Jamaica 


190 

Ivory Coast 

16 

Indonesia 

71 

Jordon 


23 

Kenya 

25 

Liberia 

16 

Korea 


138 

Malaysia 

38 

Malavi 

47 

Mali 


5 

Morocco 

41 

Mexico 

33 

Paraguay 


7 

Pakistan 

94 


93 

Peru 


13 

Sudan 

6.2 

Nicaragua 

18 

Senegal 


26 

Tanzania 

17 

Panama 

23 

Sierra Leone 


48 

Tansia 

37 

Philippines 

150 

Sri Lanka 


213 

Turkey 

54 

Rwanda 

169 

Swaziland 


29 

Upper Volta 

23 

Syrian Arab Republic 

42 

Thailand 


54 

Zaira 

11 

Togo 

48 

Yemen Arab Republic 


35 

Zambia 

7 

r Average 81.10 

Average 

62.47 


Average 32 

Sources: a—Tait et 

al, op eft, DP 144. 





b—World population 1970, The Third World Quarterly, 

April 1980, 

Volume 11, No 2, pp 241-44. 

between the tax ratios and other 

vided statistically better 

results than 

income throughout the income range’’,” 

economic variables. We have, therefore. 

the linear form. 



though the evidence 

is that with the 

segregated the sample 

on the basis of 

Employing the same 

procedure when 

increase in economic development the 

some cut-off line for 

low income and 

the sample of 61 LDCs 

was broken 

tax levels also rise. 



high income groups, in order to 
examine whether or not there was any 
systematic pattern oi influence on the 
tax ratios by the incorporated indepen¬ 
dent variables. 

Since our analyses are based Tait 
et al data on tax ratios for LDCs, we 
have reduced out disaggregated analysis 
in accordance with their classifications 
of sub-samples. However, for each 
sample, regressions were run, using 
^ir own data on exploratory variables. 
The results of those regressions are re¬ 
ported in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that, at the aggregated 
level, for the sample of 79 countries, 
the variables in equation 1 explain 49 
per cent of the total variations in the 
tax ratios. The degree of explanation 
improves slightly to 51 per cent when 
the population variable is incorporated, 
as in equation 2. In both equations, 
we found that all the co-effleients had 
the expected signs and were significant 
at one per cent level of confidence.” 

At the disaggregated level (ie, for 
DCs and LDCs), the explanatory power 
of the model significantly improved to 
74 per cent for DCs, but reduced to 
40 per cent for the LDCs. StatisticaDy 
* these results are acceptable, in view 
of the eo-effleients having the antici¬ 
pated signs and being significant at one 
per cent level 

It miiht he mentioned that, in all 
the exercises, in tire two models, the 
log liMar from of the equations pro¬ 


down into two sub-samples below and 
aliove $500 per capita inooraei the 
results of a group of 45 LDCs with 
per capita income less than $ 500 show¬ 
ed much improvement and explained up- 
to 50 per cent of total variance, while 
for the group gf 16 LDSs above $500 
per capita income it showed a very 
mixed and unstable relationship. How¬ 
ever, since the sample in the latter 
group is too small, it is difficult to 
draw any meaningful ccaclusion. 

When the sample of 45 LDCs be¬ 
low $500 per capita income was seg¬ 
regated further into two groups, below 
and above $250 per capita income, it 
was found that the explanatory powers 
of the variables in both the tax ratio 
equations improved further (61 per 
cent) for the countries having less than 
$250 per capita income; whereas for 
the countries in the range of $250- 
$ 500 per capita income the re.sults 
deteriorated. 

Thus we found that our models per- 
formed relatively better for the coun¬ 
tries in low income slab than for the 
higher ones in the sample of 61 LDCs. 
Contrary to this, when the data from 
a sample of developed OECD countries 
were fitted in the same equations, the 
results were neatly as good as in the 
case of highly poor countries. This 
evidence is difficult to comprehend. 
However, our results corroborate 
Cbelliah's findings that “the ratio does 
not vary systematically with per c^ita 


An attempt was then made to group 
LDCs, according to their geographical 
locations so as to consider regional 
differences in the tax ratios. We found 
that regional groupings exhibited a 
n'ixed relationship, and did not im- 
prove our understanding of the move¬ 
ments on tax ratios. 

Though the analysis of tax effort of 
LDCs is out of the purview of this 
paper, we tried' to ascertain if there 
was any relationship between the den- 
.sity of population and the countries’ 
efforts in collecting taxes out of their 
existing capacity. We found an inverse 
lel.itionship between the high density 
of population and governments’ ability 
to raise taxes. In other words, the 
lower the density of population, the 
higher would be the tax effort and 
rice versa (Table 3). The findings dis¬ 
prove our hypothesis that density of 
population may be positively related 
to the tax effort. 

We find, then, that formulation of 
the model, as specified in the present 
study, provides a perspective in Which 
the effects of the three major economic 
variables on the tax ratios can be exa¬ 
mined. The results indicate a higher 
explanatory power than in earlier ana¬ 
lyses. ’The exercise shows the nature 
of funcitional relationships between the 
tax ratios and the economic variables 
with Aeir relative significance. Given 
the shortcomings of such an analysis, 
a similar approach, if employed at the 
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comtry’s level, would Indlnite the 
extent to which tax levels could be 
enhanced through the qrpiopriate 
changes in the magnitude of indepen¬ 
dent variables in the long run. 

VI 

Conchuioi 

We tried to specify a model aimed at 
examining total effects on the tax ratio. 
We found that the three explanatory 
variables real per capita GDI’, the .size 
of overseas trade, and a pleasure of 
demographic conditions, could explain 
differences in the inter-country tax 
ratios to a significant extent as com¬ 
pared to earlier studies. While the co¬ 
efficients had the expected sign and 
were generally significant at one per 
cent level of confidence, our selection 
of real per capita GDP over nominal 
per capita income in US dollars proved 
to be a better choice. The degree of 
‘openness’ emerged as a major factor 
determining the tax ratio which con- 
furnis to earUer findings. Moreover, 
while the density of population showed 
the expected negative sip, generally 
significant at one per cent level, it 
emerged inversely related to the efforts 
made by the countries in exploiting 
the e.xisting taxable capacity, which is 
contrary to our o priori reasoning. 

Notes 

[This paper is based partly on research 
work done at the University College, 
Buckingham, duiiirg 1979-80. The 
author is grateful for the comments and 
suggestioas provided on an earlier diatt 
of this paper by Alan Peacock, G K 
Slww, R J Chelliah and David Green¬ 
away, Martin Ricketts and D K Srivas- 
tava. He is also indebted to V D Lall 
for valuable suggestions. Any errors 
which remain are the author’s re^oii- 
Sibility.] 

1 Hinirichs op cit, p 18. 

2 M/Y = Share of imports in GNP, 
Y/N = per capita income. 

3 Hiniiichs op cit, p 19. 

4 He implicated that because ol 
relatively better supply (rf public 
services in the former Britisli 
Dependencies, the revenue share 
in GNP was expected to be higher. 

5 Lotz and Moim op cit, p 487. 

6 Degree of monetisation is inea.suied 
in terms of per capita coins and 
notes, 

7 Shin, op cU, p 217. 

8 However, critics, notably, Prest 
[1972, 78] on measurement of 
texablc capacity, and Bird [1976] 
on assessment of tax performance, 
have not been lax in pointing out 
the limitations of such comparative 
studies on taxation. 

9 It may Ire noted that a number of 
difficulties are encountered in 
measuring economic surplus and 
in defining subsistence level for 
tax purposes. We do not intend 
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to discuss then as these Issues, tre 
beyond the puitvew of this paper. 

10 Musgrave op dt, pp 143-47, Hini¬ 
richs op cU, ^ 7-31, Lotz and 
Moiss op cit, pp 478497, Chelliah 
op cit, pp 2^-95. 

11 The rate of change in prices, in¬ 
deed, differs from country to coun¬ 
try, and there is always a lag in 
the adjustment of official exchange 
rates. This leads to over value 
cinrencies of the countries with 
high rate of rising prices. The 
extent of distortions, however, de¬ 
pends on the degree of progres- 
sivlty of tax structure, (See ^hl 
[1971], p 588). 

12 See Summer et d (1980), 

13 Shin, 1969 op dt, p 215, 

14 OECD, 1977, op dt. Chelliah 

' (1971). 

15 Chanery and Syiquin 1975; 

pp 40-41. 

16 On this reckoning one may,_ how¬ 
ever, also expect increase in the 
volume of import requirements, in 
absolute tcims, due to increase in 
the size of population. Itot per 
capita imports would not rise be¬ 
cause of expected positive effect 
of population on the economies of 
scale at the early stages of econo¬ 
mic development which would 
presumably reduce the reliance on 
imports (per capita). In any case, 
one may anticipate a coUinear re¬ 
lationship between the size of 
population and the size of foreign 
trade sector. However, this Yelation- 
.ship may not strongly hold when 
the density of population, instead 
of the total size of population, is 
included in tlic regression equation. 
Because, while it is possible that a 
part of erosion of foreign trade 
tax ha.se would he compensated by 
the increase in the consumption 
taxes (due to increase in the size 
of population), a high concentra¬ 
tion of population takes more 
approximately into account the 
considerations for social welfare, 
resulting in an increa.sed sujmly of 
‘public goods’ .services incmdii^ 
negative taxes. Under the revenue 
constraints, in the short nm, the 
tax levels would not rise propor¬ 
tionally to match the public expen- < 
di'tiire — establishing thereby, a 
negative rclatioaship for poor coun¬ 
tries. We shall present the relevant 
.<ita&tfcal evidence in Section V 
and see whether this hypothesis is 
eorroliorated. 

17 The .significance of population 
variable may be, as discussed be¬ 
fore, in part due to the CoUinear 
relationship with the size of the 
foreign trade sector in the re¬ 
gression equation. ’This thesis, 
however, Is not supported as the 
former factor has not captured the 
influence of the latter variable to 
any significant extent biasing the 
individual t-tests towards zero. 
This Is, moreover, assured by 
F-test. The same is true for most 
of the sub-samples tried in this 
study. It, thus, seem to support 
our argument in Section III. Since, 
our a priori reasonings are not 
strong, our findings may be treated 
as tentative. 

18 CSielliah op at, p 309. 
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DISCUSSION 


Social ^ork Education 

Shankar Pathak 


N/^FISA GOGA D’SOUZA and Dominic 
D’Souza have leacted (December 5, 
1981) to my review (June 6, 1981) of 
the Report of the Second Review Gom- 
niittce on Social Work Education in 
India. In keeping with good profes- 
iional social work tradition, let me 
begin on a positive note by congratu¬ 
lating the D'Souzas for joining me in 
initiating a public debate on the Re¬ 
port and by agreeing with their view 
. that everyone has his/her own frame 
of reference and is thus subjective in 
his/her judgment. 

The D’Souzas have tried to defend 

'll the indefensible claim of the Com¬ 
mittee that its Report "is the first sur¬ 
vey in India to obtain basic data on 
institutions providing social work 
education” (p 20). They have gone 
to a great length in justifying this 
claim pn the basis of the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the Report. Let me first 
of all point out that the Committee 
has not used the word “comprehensive" 
in making the claim. Secondly, the 
terms used by the D’Souzas such as 
comprehensive, basic, substantial and 
extensive have subjective comiotations. 

The D’Souzas have also characterised 
the first empirical study of social work 
education by G G Dadlani as "partial 
in nature" and “based on a sample of 
five scIkwIs of social work”. It appears 
ithat either they arc ignorant of the 
Yicaning of the term ‘sample’ in a 
research survey or they have not care¬ 
fully read the report by Dadlani. In 
the Foreword to the report, Ammu M 
Marumdar, the then Dean of the 
Faculty of S(x;ial Work. MS University 
of Baroda, claimed that "it is a pic, 
iicer study of the training programmes 
of selected schools of srxrial work in 
India imparting professional training at 
a postgraduate level. A comprehensive 
attempt.has been made to cover the 
various'( aspects of the total training 
programmes in selected schools in 
order to ascertain how far the training 
equipped the graduates with compet¬ 
ency for a beginning job" (p iii, em¬ 
phasis added). 

Y Both Mazumdar and Dadlani have 
used the words “selected .schools of 
social work in India". A careful read¬ 
ing of'flie relevant parts of this study' 
along wldi the data available from 
the Report of the Study Team on So¬ 
cial Welfare and Welfare of Badtward 


Classes, Vol I, (Committee on Plan 
Projects, Planning Commission, New 
Deii, 1959) indicates that Dadlani's 
study was a census study. While he 
has not mentioned in the report as to 
when the study was conducted, there 
is sufficient internal evidence to sug¬ 
gest that it was planned and carried 
out during 1956-1957. At the time ol 
the planning of the study, there were 
only six institutions providing postgra¬ 
duate training for a period of two 
years either as part of the univerflty 
system or outside. All these six insti¬ 
tutions were included in Dadlani's 
study. However, one school did not 
provide the relevant material in time, 
in spite of repeated requests and so it 
had to be excluded from the study. 
In 1956 there was no programme of 
training for social work within the 
univcr.sjty system leading to an under¬ 
graduate degree. So there was no 
<lucstion of studying the undergraduate 
programme of training. There were, 
however, two or three training pro- 
giaiiBncs of six months' to 12 months’ 
duration offered at the graduate level 
luit outside the formal university 
.structure. 

There were also many more institu¬ 
tions offering cour.ses in one or more 
fields of social work such as labour 
welfare and industrial relations and 
litrsonnel management, rural welfare 
and community development. Dadlani 
excluded these training programmes 
from the .scope of his study and so 
jierhaps used the word ‘selected’ to 
tt'ler to the institutions included in 
his shidy The UGC Report also men¬ 
tions that there was no response from 
oni' out of the ,14 institutions included 
in their survey and they have excluded 
from the scope of their survey institu¬ 
tions and training programmes of the 
t)pe which Dadlani kept out of his 
study. So it is obvious that Dadlani’s 
study was not a sample study and if 
wa* comprehensive in scope. In label¬ 
ling Dadlani’s study as ‘partial in 
nature’ and ‘a sample study’, the 
D’Souzas are guilty of suppressio veri 
and i-uggesHo fabi. 

The D’Souzas have tried to justify 
the comprehensive nature of, the Re¬ 
port of the Committee on tiie basis oi 
a variety of tools used for collecting 
data such as questionnaire, critical 
study of the curricula, discussions held 


at regional meetings with the heads or 
their representatives, some teachers 
and students. If that is the criterion 
of comprehensiveness then Dadlani’s 
study should also be considered so, 
because he made use of all these me¬ 
thods for collecting data, with one 
minor difference. Dadlani states; "The 
factual material pertaing to the training 
programmes was collected through per¬ 
sonal discussion and through reference 
to die printed literature of the schools. 
Personal interviews were held with the 
heads of schools and other persons, 
who arc or were associated with social 
work education’’ (p xi). 

I had thought that at least one ot 
the D’Souzas was familiar with roy 
frame of reference because I have 
written a good deal on social work 
education. My frame of reference is 
the same as that of the UGC Commit¬ 
tee which should have been evident to 
any careful reader of roy review-, espe¬ 
cially the last two paragraphs of it. 
I was using the terms ’radical’ and 
’conservative’ as two words in English 
with a standard meaning which can be 
found in any well known dictionary. 

The D’Souzas believe that the Re¬ 
port includes several commendable 
recommendations and proceed to men¬ 
tion them because they think that by 
failing to mention them in my review 
I have distorted the Report. I wish to 
point out that most of the major find¬ 
ing, and recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee arc not altogether new. Similar 
findings and recommendations have 
been made by others, especially by 
the Study Team, almost two decades 
ago. The Report of the Study Team 
includes the following: 

In starting new institutions, how¬ 
ever, care should be taken to avoid 
the existing imbalance which locates 
training schools in certain urban 
concentrations like Bombay and 

Madras to the relative exclusion of 
Other less favoured states and the 
rural areas in particular. In locating 
new schools, an equitable distribu¬ 
tion pong the states should bti 
kept in mind and as far as possible 
opportunities should be provided 
for giving students training in an 
appropriate atmosphere. This is 
especially trui for students being 
prepared to work in the rural 

areas and among tribal peoples 

(p 258). ‘ 

The Study Team was also the first 
to adopt a manpower approach by 
taking note of the need to link train¬ 
ing programmes to the jobs available 
in the field, to advocate a ladder ap¬ 
proach in social work education, to 
stress the need for the development of 
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A PERSPECTIVE ON EDIBLE OILS 


considered are *h« west coar.l cf i'anslo!-.!, 
North and South Kanara Districts, and certain 
areas bordering Karnataka. Kcr.ila nnd Tnuid 
Nadu The Andaman & Nicobar Islands oiki 
excellent and practically unllmit> d rcrtslbllitios. 
Two pilot projects of small acreage n K?ral,i 
and in the Andaman & Nicober Ishnds liow 
been taken up by the Government, but their 
Impact even as demonstration units, liar not 
received enough publicity. 

To begin with, (or a pilot project h • iiavp .anv 
discernible impact it should cowr at lead bet¬ 
ween kUOCiO and 30,000 atrus. 'Ili ugh bv 
itself this will not malic a dent on the cd 
shortage situation, it will set the pai'e and pi^i- 
vide the Impetus for greater deuelupmc'i for 
larger acreage, it is suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment consider a joint venture willi ihe pnvate 
sector which has the requisite txpe rti^e and can 
provide management skills The n(!C.-s.wtv fi¬ 
nance can be obtained from local and interna¬ 
tional financial institutions 

In 1965, oil palm estate development cost 
per acre upto maturity (five years) was es¬ 
timated at Rs-OSOO in Kerala and Rs 5600 in 
the Andamans. Today it would be (an to esti¬ 
mate the cost for the Andamans at Rs, 12,(KX) 
per acre spread over a five year period While it 
is true that oil palm is a highly capifoi-intensn/e 
crop with a relatively longer gestation period, 
this by itself should not deter the country from 
promoting a plantation industry The maicr ad¬ 
vantages of palm plantations are 

I) It is not a seasonal crop but is pro¬ 
duced regularly all the year round 

II) Oil palm is singularly free from pests 
and disease 

lit) Climatic conditions in certain parts of 
this country are similar to Malaysia 
and similar crop pertomiance and 
productivity can.be expected 

Iv) Oil palm produces trait regularly from 
live years to 30 years of age and con¬ 
tinuity of supply is therefore reason¬ 
ably ensured 

v) Because of modem growing and mil¬ 
ling techniques, the quality of oil pro¬ 
duced is uniform throughout 


Consiilettng th,d an investment of Rs 100 
rrores spread over a tii'e-ycar period would 
start yielding annucllv oil valued at Rs. 80 
crotes and save foreign «’v-|Mi'qe, the case for 
pursiiinf! Ibis senouny caniwl be overem- 
pbas'V.’d It Malaysia has achieved the highest 
efficiency in output, cost and high vields, it i.s 
enliielv due to sticnbl'c I'nd research-onented 
management of plania loi is by a very enterpris¬ 
ing private sector with Government support 

CONCLUSIONS 

In reviiwing ■!'(’ pmbiem of availability of 
I’dible oils and rats in the r 'iijiitiy, I have htiedv 
surveyed some economii and nutritional as¬ 
pects 1 he dr.ld on oilreeds pro'luctnn and the 
e.spcneniti ol the last lew ye.iis ind'iate that 
while w/e s|i( n lid conhmie our I'llorts 1.1 achieve 
;.c!(-;.uffi' eiity, wn s!/,uld jlso consider the 
need lor imixirts an-l eliat it will cost the 
counln;. .Since ll;;; nipcirt of edible oils appears 
to be t.navoldab!,' m the forseeaolc future, 
ways of reducirig its imp ict on the economy as 
well as on the long-term effort within tlic 
coun.ry should be considered wrth due care 

During tire last ten years imtiorts of edible oils 
have iiTown .steadily In Iinancial terms it Is cur¬ 
rently equivalent to about ten per cent of the 
import bill for petroleum products While exp¬ 
loration, conseraalion and substitution gen- 
crale an air ol hope and optimism on the min¬ 
eral oil front, the same cannot be said for veget¬ 
able oils 

Apart from Ihe adverse economic impact ol 
edih'e oil shortages, the not so-apparent nulri- 
tionai consequences of poor consumption 
levels have much deeper and long-temi 
consequences 

1 believe that in tlie short-term some improve¬ 
ment in availability can and must come from 
frequently recommended practices such a.s bet • 
ter seeds, more extensive irrigation, and fuller 
utilis,atfon of the increasing quarihties of rice 
bran Further, evolving a price support policy as 
well as one on the utilisation of imported edible 
oils which is In consonance with the strategy on 
pricing, would act as an incentive to sustain and 
improve Indigenous production. - 


Oilseed production Is now a national priori^. 
Hence It Is reasonable to expect that the [ians 
to inaease Indigenous edible oil avallabili^ wtil 
receive the much needed cncoutaget^. 
Even tvlth moderate success In increasing the 
output of groundnut, sunflower, soyabean and 
cottonseed oil, alongwith some Improvement 
in the availability'of edible grade ncc bran ol), 
imports can be reduced by 30 to 40 per cent by 
1984-85 at the current levels of consumption. 

In addition, if the recommendations made (or 
export of HPS groundnuts and extractions find 
acceptance, this can meet the cost of the re¬ 
maining imixirts, substantially It not fuliv, by the 
end ot the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

For a bngcr-tenn stiategy some other factors 
need to bo considered The goal of self- 
rulficicncy in c lible oils needs to be viewed 
along wtii the larger national issue ol optimis¬ 
ing productivity in agricultural land use In addi¬ 
tion, there is the (act that (oreign exchange 
wmiiiys from the export of rct’ain agrirultnral ■ 

1 .nmmodities have liecn;,hawing encouraging 
growth, llic methods of inci p.^sirig these further 
as a potrtible source loi (in.ancing edible oil 
imports, need io be examined The role ol an 
01 ganised palm oil industry has also to be taken 
into account as part of such a strategy, 

Finally, I believe that there Is a need for a 
coordinating body to oversee the policies on 
agricultural exports and cil imports, in the na¬ 
tional interest and keeping aside sectoral pres¬ 
sures An apex body constituted by tlie Gov¬ 
ernment as a single point recommendatoiy 
unit, along with the active participation ot the 
aijncultural Interests and the trade could 
perfomi this function. If the shorMerm as well as 
the long-term slrate® Is clearly defined and 
made the responsibility ot such a body, we are 
likely to bring forth the quality of effort. Imagi¬ 
nation and achievement which have been mis¬ 
sing from the edible oil strategy of the country. 

(NOTE: This does not purport to be a report o/ 
the proceedings of the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing. Anyone wishing to have a copy of this 
speech In booklet form, including charts, mau 
please write to: Communications Department. ' 
Hindustan LeuerUd., P.O. Box409, Bombay 
400001} 
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liThe Never-Married Parsis: A Demographic 

Dilemma 

ketayuji H Gould 

The rmer-manied Pmk pose a substanHd demogtap^iic problem to the community, both 
because of their numbers, and because of the fact that maritd fertility among the Parsis is also very 
/oil'. The ban on conversion and the refusal to accept as Parsis the children of Parsi women married 
to non-Parsis eliminates other possible avenues of adding to the vommmity’s population. 

Preinous studies have relied on census data, or have follotved the descriptive survey design 
without any attempt at applying experimental controls. Data ort men are also generally lacking 
because of the emphasis on fertility problems. 

The present study follows the explanatory survey design, wsing a rurallurbm scm]ding frame. 
An effort is dso made here to experimentally divide the population into those who are likely to marry 
•^^-.s those whose marriage prospects are nil. The findings demonstrate that many stereotypical views 
of the never-married Parsis are erroneous. 

Section 1 describes the methodology. Section II exommes some basic demographic cluiracterutics, 
and then deals with significant differences between those ‘likely and those ‘unlikely to get married. 
Furthermore, the reasons given by the ‘unlikely group for non-marriage are analysed. Section III 
discusses the significance of the remits. 


THE population predicament of the 
Parsis has drawn the attention of 
scholars (Desai, 11140, 1945, 19411; 
Candra Sekar, 1948; Gustafson, 1969; 
Visaria, 1972, 1974; Gould, 1972, 
1978, 1980; Axelrod, 1974; Kulke, 
1974; Karkal, 1975) because the situ¬ 
ation of the Parsis is so radically 
different from the general Indian demo¬ 
graphic picture of high fertility and 
mortality. Birth and death rates among 

S 'Ilf Parsis have steadily declined over 
pa.st century. Based on registration 
data for Greater Bombay, Visaria has 
estimated that their crude birth rate 
was 11,71 per thousand for the inter- 
censal period 1961-70, while the crude 
death rate for the same time period 
was 15.01 per thousand (1972; 152). 
The negative decennial percentage 
change of 9.43 per cent, observed 
between 1961-71, has been a stable 
characteristic of the community for 
the last 20 years (Census of India, 
1964; 499; Census of India, 1971: 32). 
Emigration has probably imntrlbuted 
to tie decrease in numbers. However, 
data on this topic are not available 
at present, though the International 
Institute for Population Studies in 
mbay has agreed to collect such 
ormatioo, as part of a Special Study 
of the Itois of Greater Bombay, dur¬ 
ing the 1981 census operations. 

The pressure to conduct this study 
was exerted by the Trustees of the 
Pani Fanchtyat, Bombay, and by 


various individuals who are gravely 
concerned about the long-term survival 
of the community. Somehow, they 
hope to discover some clues, which 
might help to reverse the process of 
decline that has depleted the popula¬ 
tion at the rate of about one per cent 
a year. However, they fail to re¬ 
cognise that any practical help which 
they might receive from scholars or 
research studies in remedying their 
situation would be nominal at best. 
In order to be of any significant help, 
moreover, such a study would have to 
follow the explanatory survey rather 
than the descriptive survey design. 
This is an impossible task when the 
sample size for the Special Census 
constitutes 20 per cent of the Pani 
households in Greater Bombay. An 
intensive study of 500 families, which 
is to fallow the Census, should prove 
more useful if it gathers detailed infor¬ 
mation, If would facilitate an interna! 
an: lysis of factors responsible for emi¬ 
gration, changes in the proportion of 
persons married, mean age at marriage, 
and marital fertility. The time needed 
to probe such questions for valid 
data is usually inadequate in census 
surveys. This was particularly evident 
in the section on contraceptive prac¬ 
tice, which was part of the 1962 Spe¬ 
cial Survey of the Parsis of Greater 
Bombay (Visaria, 1974; 1831). It is 
also true that a study sample of Parsis 
from Bomba) would not reflect the 


behaviour and attitudes of the rural 
community. Without a rural group to 
provide comparison, one cannot even 
comment upon the relation between 
urbanisation and declining rates of 
fertility. 

Almost all studies of Parsi lertility 
suffer from these weaknesses. Many 
rely for their data solely on census 
materials and vital statistics. Thus, 
the explanations they provide, for 
known changes in marriage patterns 
and rates of fertility, are necessarily 
conjectural. They served a useful 
purpose nevertheless, in that, they 
predicted a long-term decline before 
the overall flgures for the population 
revealed such a trend. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of the work of Desai 
(1940: 1945; 1948) and Chandra Sekar 
(1948). More recent studies have also 
made a contribution in analysing the 
historical and the current fertility pat¬ 
terns and behaviour of the Parsis 
(Visaria, 1972; 1974; Census of India, 
1971: Axelrod, 1974; Karkal, 1975). 
Other studies have concentrated 
on the rural Parsis (Shah, 1954; 
Mistry, 1967). But, as 1 have 
said, none of these studies has 
examined the relation between rural 
and urban patterns by drawing com¬ 
parison groups in a systematic manner. 
Moreover, the studies were concerned 
primarily with the problem of fertility. 
They did not gather information about 
why such a high proportion of men 
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remain unmarried. 

The present study was designed with 
some of these points in mind. The 
data included basic demographic and 
household information, reasons for 
non-marriage (where appropriate), mari¬ 
tal and pregnancy history, contracep¬ 
tive behaviour, children’s education 
patterns, and information on whether 
or not the marriage was consanguin- 
ous. In this paper, the discus.sion will 
be limited to never-married persons 
iiged at (least 18 years who had com¬ 
pleted their education, plus, a few 
under 18 who had abandoned their 
schooling. The article is divided into 
three sections: (1) methodology; (2) 
main findings, including basic demo¬ 
graphic characteristics, significant dif¬ 
ferences between those engaged to be 
married or who stated that they are 
likely to marry, and those who consi¬ 
dered themselves unlikely to be marri¬ 
ed, and reasons given by the ‘unlikely’ 
category for non-marriage; and (3) 
significance of the results. 

I decided to concentrate on the 
never-married Parsis since, at present, 
the proportionate number of single 
people in the community might be one 
of the highest in the world. The in¬ 
crease of numbers in this group over 
the last century has long been felt to 
be one of the principal factors in the 
numerical decline of the community. 
Some 40 years ago, Desai expressed 
concern that in Bombay Presidency, in 
a period of 50 years, the unmarried 
podulation had gone up by 40 per cent 
(1940 : 71; 1948 : 44). Chandra Sekar 
concentrated on the never-married 
women aged 45-49, and found that, in 
1901, 60 per cent of the women in this 
age category were unmarried; in 1931, 
this number was 16 per cent (1948: 
59-60). Visaria’s e.stimates confirmed 
the tendency, although her calculations 
revealed that the change was fiom 
“less than one per cent in 1881 and 
1891 to nearly 10 per cent during 
1931 ...” (1974: 1830). Recent data 
from the 1962 Special Study of the 
Parsis of Greater Bombay revealed the 
figure to be 18.36 per cent (Census of 
India, 1971; 10). Karkal used the 
1971 Census report for Greater Bombay 
to arrive at the figure of 15,4 per cent 
for women aged 50 and above, and 
18.6 per cent for men In the same age 
group (1975 : 39). 

A similar pattern seems to occur in 
the rural areas, although it is dilficult 
to interpret some of the findings be¬ 
cause of the failure to specify the age 
categories employed. Siah. in bis study 
of the Godavara Parsis in rural Gujarat, 


found that 13.46 per cent of the women 
and 23.58 per cent of the men aged 45 
yean and above bad never been mar-., 
tied (1954 :32). Mistr/s survey of the 
rural Parsis in the same state revealed 
that 54.89 per cent of the women and 
37.09 per cent of the men between the 
ages of 18 and 40 were unmarried 
(1967; 6). Axelrod’s interviews with 
150 families in rural Gujarat produced 
a sample in which 25 per cent of the 
women over the age of 25 years were 
single (1974; 132). . 

However, none of these studies tried 
to separate the population into 
meaningful divisions by age and the 
respondents’ categorisation of them¬ 
selves as engaged to be married; likely 
to be married, or unlikely to marry. 
For example, the 1982 study analysed 
the reasons given for non-marriage for 
the total population of never-married 
persons, aged 20-69, without making 
these finer distinctions (Census ol 
India, 1971). ’Therefore, ihe validity 
of the findings in these particu1.ir areas 
is open to question, 

I 

Methodology 

In order to include a rural sample of 
meaningful size, the research was 
conducted in the state of Gujarat, 
where the proportion (27.17 per cent) 
of the Parsi copulation that lives in the 
rural areas is the highest of any state 
(Census of India, 1971: 2). The city 
of Surat seemed a suitable choice for 
the urban sample because of its histori¬ 
cal and current importance in Parsi 
afiairs. It lies on the left bank of the 
Tapti river. The rural tract chosen 
included all the villages with Pars! 
population on the left bank of the river, 
together with all the villages which lie 
between the right bank of the Tapti 
and the left bank ol the Narbada 
river, which forms a natural northern 
boundary of this area,' The hlukaj 
covered were Ankleshwar, Chorasi, 
Hansot, Mandvi, Mangrol and Olpad. 
This area included 69 villages and two 
towns. It later proved possible to 
cover 17 mote villages, and the town of 
Rajpipla in the neighbouring Broach 
district talukas of Nadod, Valia and 
Zagadiya. The Parsi population of these 
89 villages and towns aggrepted 387 
households, and all were interviewed in 
their own homes. In Surat, a svstematic 
random sample of 164 households, 
representing 20 per cent of all the 
households listed in the Parsi Pancha- 
yat’s survey, was selected. The total 
sample consisted (ri 551 bousdiolds. 


The interviews were carried out 
during the summer of 1974, and during 
one month in the fall ol 1974-75, and. 
1975-76. AU the information has been 
standardised so as to match the first 
interview period. The data were 
analysed using the Statistical Package ' 
for the Social Sciences computer pro¬ 
gramme. The chi-square and the t-test 
for difference of means between groups 
were used to check whether differences 
between the subgroups were statis¬ 
tically significant. The acceptable level 
of significance was determined to be 
0.05. 

The main purpose of the study was 
to seek eJues as to why such a hi^ pro¬ 
portion of Parsis never get married. 
Therefore, the first step involved divi¬ 
sion of the population into two groups 
according to the respondents’ rating of, 
themselves as being ‘likely’ or unlikely’ 
to marry. This is an important methodo¬ 
logical point, since orevious studies 
had come to their conclusions regard¬ 
ing the reasons for non-marriage based 
on statistical controls, rather than 
experimental controls (Census of India, 
1971). The latter method has to be 
used to divide the population into 
meaningful groups to insure the validity 
of the findings. With these main 
groupings in mind, the data were 
analysed controlling for age, rural/ 
urban status and sex to .see if there 
were any significant differences which 
might explain what factors separated 
the ‘likely’ from the ‘unlikely’ category. 
Diseased persons were excluded at tWs 
point, since it was felt that the pro¬ 
blem of disease might over-complicate 
the analysis by adding an extra dimen¬ 
sion to the problem. Finally, the 
reasons given for non-marriage by the 
‘unlikely’ group were analysed by sex 
and rural/urban status to check if this 
line of inquiry might provide more 
meaningful answers as to why so many 
Parsis are unmarried. 

II 

Main Findings 

Basic Demographic Characteristics: 
There were 382 persons in the 551 
households selected for the study who 
had never married. Table I presents 
the basic data on these persons. 

Table 1 reveals that, in general, men , 
considered themselves more Ukely 
to be married than females. However, 
when the rural/urban factor was taken 
into account, it was evident that the 
difference was due to the pattern pre¬ 
sented by the urban females, who 





TmLe 1: PracXNTACE DisiKBunoN OF NEV’ER’MAmiiED Pedsons by Sex, 
RuHAt/Umn Statos, Pkevaienci of Disease and Mabmaoe Prospects 


r- 

Sex 

Likely to Marry 
Engaged Likely 
to be 
Engaged 

Unlikely to Marty 

No 

Diseases Diseases 

Ml 

Likely 

All Un¬ 
likely 

Total 

Never- 

Tilanied 

(N=382) 

Female 

6.8 

• 31,5 

40.1 

21.6 

38.3 

61.7 

162 

Rural 

10.3 

36.8 

26.4 

26.4 

47.1 

52.9 

87 

Urban 

2.7 

25.3 

58.0 

16.0 

28.0 

72.0 

75 

Male 

4.1 

417 

37,7 

165 

468 

53i 

220 

Rural 

2.3 

43.4 

35.7 

18.8 

45.7 

54.3 

129 

Urban 

6.0 

41.8 

40.7 

11.0 

48.4 

51.6 

91 


Note: Percentages may not add to totaL because of rounding. 


seemed to differ markedly from the 
other groups. In other words, whether 
they lived in an urban or rural environ¬ 
ment seemed to make an important 
difference to women’s marriage patterns 
but not to those of men, However, as 
J will show later on in t.he paper, the 
i^tereotypical explanation suggested for 
this phenomenon — that education is 
a 'sterilising lactor’ for urban women 
(Desai, 1948: 65) — is erroneous. 
Disease, seems to be a factor in the 
rural areas in reducing chances of 
marriage, with mental retardation the 
main cause (accounting for 58.3 per 
cent of the diseased among rural 
males, and 32.0 per cent among rural 
females). The prevalence of retardation 
as one of the effects of marriages with 
close collaterals has often been a sub¬ 
ject of great controversy among the 
Parsis, and the debate degenerates into 
an argument about the evils of mar¬ 
riage with non-Parsis. 

When the factor of age was con¬ 
trolled, it was found that 25.0 per cent 
tAthe rural males and 22.7 per cent of 
At urban males aged 45 years and 
above were unmarried. Tbis is similar 
to Shah's finding that 23.58 per cent 
of rural men in this age category were 
single (1954: 32), and also to the 1962 
Census Study result of 23.08 per cent 
for Greater Bombay (Census of India, 
1971; 10). Karkal's figure of 18.6 per 
cent for single males aged SO and above 
(1975; 139) is also close to this study’s 
finding of 21.1 per cent. Thus, the 
high proportion of single men in both 
urban and rural areas has been a fact 
of life for the last two decades. It 
was not possible to calculate the per¬ 
centage of single women in the total 
study-population, since the data- 
analysis on the never-married females 
"^as not been completed as yet. 

Hie study also considered rhe age 
at which the likelihood of marriage 
diminished for those who were not 
engaged. For both males and females, 
this seemed to be after the age of 29. 


This is in keeping with the commu¬ 
nity's high mean age of marriage. The 
proportion of never-married persons 
who were not enpged, and who felt 
themselves ‘likely to marry’, could be 
rank-ordered as follows; 

Rural females: 47.1 per cent 
Rural males; 45.7 oer cent 
Urban males; 44,7 per cent 
Urban females; 26.0 per cent. 
Again, it was the urban females who 
seemed to be the exception, in that, 
their estimate of the likelihood of mar¬ 
riage was significantly below that of 
the other groups. 

The stereotypical explanation for the 
above finding is that the average level 
of education among Parsi women tends 
to be higher than among Parsi men 
(Desai, 1948 ; 65; Census of India, 
1971; 22). But the study revealed that 
the proportion of matriculates, as well 
as of degree-holders, was in fact higher 
among men than among women. In 
the case of high school graduates, the 
proportions were 18.3 per cent for the 
men compared to 15.9 per cent for the 
women; 5.0 per cent of the males and 
2.5 per cent of the females had had 
‘some college' education; 5.0 per cent 
of the men and 4.5 per cent of the 
women were university graduates; and 
0.9 per cent of the men .ind 0.6 per 
cent of the women had post-graduate 
degrees. In the overall, the pattern 
was the same in both the urban and 
rural areas. 

However, when age was controlled, 
there was an interesting point in rela¬ 
tion to the urban sample in the age 
groups 20-24 and 25-29, which are the 
crucial ages for marriage prospects. In 
the first group, women outnumbered 
men among the matriculates (37.5 per 
cent 05 31.0 per qent), although male 
degree-holders exceeded the females 
(20.7 per cent os 12.5 per cent). In 
the 25-29 age category, female high 
school and university graduates out¬ 
numbered the males; 23.8 per cent in 
each case for die men compared to 
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42.9 and 28.6 per cent for the women. 
Nevertheless, I will demonstrate later 
that education' does not reduce the 
chances of marriage. For the males, 
the proportion of single men increased 
with education up to the matriculation 
level and then levelled off; 17.3 per 
cent of the males with a primary level 
education were never-married com¬ 
pared to 43.5 per cent of those who 
were high school graduates; it then 
decreased sligbdy to 41.4 per cent for 
those who had studied beyond high 
school. In the overall, the study re¬ 
vealed that 99.5 per cent of tho.se who 
were free from disease were literate. 
The rural/urban differences were not 
that striking; 93 per cent of the rural 
males and 88.5 pet cent of the rural 
females were literate compared to 
97.8 per cent of the urban men and 

97.1 per cent of the urban women. 

The labour-participation rate (the 
proportion of workers in relation to 
the total population) revealed interest¬ 
ing differences between the females, 
but not the males; nearly twice as 
many urban as rural women were 
working (34.7 per cent w 18.4 per 
cent). Even so, the percentage of 
working urban women in the ag," 
group 25-69 (25.3 per cent) was only 
half the 50.9 per cent reported fay the 
Census Study of Greater Bombay 
(Census of India, 1971; 18). In terms 
of occupation, the modal group for 
the urban sample was clerical, both 
for men and women. A very small 
percentage of the men held profes¬ 
sional or administrative jobs (8.3 and 

11.1 per cent, respectively). This fact 
has disturbed the community, since it 
is seen as a break from past accom¬ 
plishments when the PSrsis broke new 
ground in manufacturing and com¬ 
merce (Sahukar 1964). 

An interesting point to note in re¬ 
lation to the distribution of workers 
of each sex by educational level con¬ 
cerns the urban females. They were 
better educated than the males; 46.7 
pet cent were matriculates os 35.7 per 
cent of the men; and 26.7 per cent 
were university graduates as compared 
to 13.0 per cent of the men. This fact 
is reflected in their representation in 
professional occupations (42.1 per 
cent os 8.3 per cent of the men). 
Again, this factor has been stereoty- 
pically offered as one of the reasons 
why Parsi females marry non-Parsis. 
There is a related anxiety about the 
status of men, which pertains to the 
community's belief that a high per¬ 
centage of the, non-working males are 
“idle unemployed". However, the 
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study revealed that only 12.5 per cent 
of the non-working men could be 
classified as “idle”. The great majority 
of the non-working males were old, 
retired, or physically and tpentally 
disabled. 

Likely vs Unlikely: Since there was 
a natural correlation between age and 
likelihood of marriage, age was con¬ 
trolled in all subsequent analyses, and 
the comparisons were made in the 
25-39 age groups. This interval was 
also selected since it encompassed a 
decent number of both ‘likely' and 
‘unlikely’ persons. There were no 
significant differences in their distri¬ 
bution in relation to rural/uiban habi¬ 
tation. 

The next variable to be checked was 
education. There was a significant' 
difference (P^O.Ol) between the 
mean vears of education of ‘likely’ 
(10.59 years) and of ‘unlikely’ males 
(8.74 years). This difference remained 
significant when rural/urban residence 
was taken into account, although the 
‘unlikely’ males in urban areas had 
higher mean levels of education than 
‘likely’ males in the rural sector. 
Hovtever, uiithtn a setting, higher edu¬ 
cation seemed to increase the likeli¬ 
hood of classifying oneself as ‘likely 
to marry”. 

For the females, it is important to 
note, that education, which is stereo- 
typically blamed as being responsible 
for women’s difficulty in finding a 
suitable match, was not a significant 
variable. Moreover, in complete con¬ 
trast to the theory that education is a 
‘sterilising factor’ for women (Desai, 
1948: 65), it was the ‘likely’ females 
who had received a higher level of 
education than ‘unlikely’ females (11.82 
vs 9.56 years). It is my contenfion 
that other studies might have dis¬ 
covered the same pattern if they had 
applied the experimental controls, and 
analysed the results separately for 
‘likely’ and ‘unlikely’ groups. 

For both males and females, there 
was one other factor which was signi¬ 
ficantly related to chances for marriage. 
For males, it was employment (P^.5). 
Of those who were employed, 60.3 
per cent classified themselves as likely 
to marry. No other variables, includ¬ 
ing personal income, household income 
or father’s education, seemed to in¬ 
crease the probability of marriage. It 
was the ultimate ability or potential 
of a man to earn a decent living 
(guaranteed by education and employ¬ 
ment), rather than the size of 
earned income or family resources, 
which were significantly related to 


likelihood of marrihge fm; males. This 
finding is again contrary to the stereo¬ 
typical view that the “primary reason 
for non-marriage ... appears to .be 
related to the acceptable minimum 
standard of amenities for raising a 
family" (Visaria, 1974: 1830). 

For the females, the one factor 
which differentiated the ‘likely’ and 
‘unlikely’ groups was household in¬ 
come (P^O.05). The mean household 
income of ‘likely’ females was 
Rs 22,647 vs Rs 10,919 for the 

‘unlikely’ group. This was an entirely 

unexpected finding, that an utterly 

traditional resource like household 

income still seems to play a crucial 
role in determining marriage prospects 
for females. Moreover, education and 
employment, which made a difference 
in men’s chances for marriage, has 
not yet affected the women’s prospects, 
despite the stereotypical view of the 
modernity of the community. 

To further elaborate this point, 
cross-sex comparisons were made with¬ 
in ‘unlikely’ categories. There was no 
significant difference in mean years of 
education between ‘likely’ males and 
females, although they differed in 
their employment patterns, earning 
power, family resources, and fathers’- 
education. Since household income 
proved to be a crucial factor for the 
females, it is interesting to note that 
the male ‘likely’ candidates came from 
homes with a higher household in¬ 
come than the females (Rs 21,1.39 vs 
Rs 13,658, lespectively: P^0.05). In 
the ‘unlikely’ category, there was a 
significant difference by sex in educa¬ 
tion (P^0.02). But, quite contrary to 
the stereotypical explanation, it was 
the males and not the females who 
had the higher level of education 
(8.59 vs 7.22 yeais). This further 
corroboration of the previous findings 
of this study should be convincing 
enough to lay at rest the- view that 
education has negatively contributed 
to the demographic problem of the 
Parsis. 

Reasons for Non-Marriage; Ihe 
manifold reasons for non-marrfage 
given by the ‘unlikely’ group were 
reduced to a small number of cate¬ 
gories: match problems, parenls' needs, 
dislike of marriage, low income and 
other. For the males, the modal cate- 
gory was low income (47.0 per cent), 
while 27.7 per cent disliked marriage, 
20.5 per cent listed parents’ need.s, and 
4.8 per cent mentioned match problems. 
The low-income and match problem 
figures correspond to the findimu of 
the Census Study for Greater Bombay 
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(1971: 22), but,|be parents’ needs end 
dislike of marriage percentages were 
much lower in the census report (3.9 
per cent and 6.1 per cent, respecti¬ 
vely). This difference is perhaps 
accounted for by the more traditional 
setting of Gujarat, where obligations 
and parental ties might be stronger 
than in Bombay. An attempt was 
made to check whether there were 
any differentials between males in 
relation to their stated reasons' for 
being single. In general, the resultf 
revealed that males who invoked match 
problems had the highest personal in¬ 
come, household income, fathers’ years 
of education, and the second highest 
level of education. Residence did not 
seem to affect the distribution of 
reasons. 

Among the females, the modal 
category was of those who disliked 
marriage (40.6 per cent), while 34.4 
per cent listed parents’ need, 9.4 pei 
cent mentioned low income, and match 
problems and other reasons each 
accounted for 7.8 per cent. The modal 
category for females in the Census 
Study of Greater Bombay was also 
those who disliked marriage (1971: 
22), although the proportion was much 
smaller (16.7 per cent). The Census 
percentages for those who invoked 
parents’ needs were also significantly 
lower (3.3 per cent), while the fagures 
for match problems and low income 
were much higher (11.4 per cent and 
15.0 per cent, respectively). Both 
males and females in this study re¬ 
veal a greater tendency either to dis¬ 
like marriage or to be concerned with 
parents’ needs. One is tempted -to 
suggest that the Farsi families in 
Gujarat inculcate such a sense of 
responsibility and dependency in the 
children that many of them either 
shun marriage, or feel themselves 
forced to choose between parents’ 
needs and the married state. 

In contrast to the men, the rural/ 
urban factor did make a significant 
difference in the females’ stated 
reasons for non-marriage (P^0,02): 
59.1 per cent of the rural females 
listed parents’ needs, while 50.0 per 
cent of the urban females mentioned 
dislike of marriage. It is important to 
remember, here, that both urban 
males and females had received a 
higher education than their rural 
counterparts. It thus seems possible 
that education might affect a greater 
change in attitudes towards marriage 
for women than for men. In the over¬ 
all, like' their male counterparts, 
females who invtffced match problems 
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wen a little Afferent from the other 
groups in being better educated and 
4 coming from homes where the fathers’ 
i^mean years of education were also 
higher. 

Cross-sex comparisons, while con¬ 
trolling for residence, revealed that in 
the rural areas, there was a significant 
difference (P^O.OOl), with 41.3 pei' 
cent of the males invoking low income 
against 59.1 per cent of the females 
who mentioned parents’ needs. In the 
urban sample, 54.1 per cent of males 
stated low income, while 50.0 per cent 
of the females disliked marriage 
(P^0.02). In the overall, there seem¬ 
ed to be a sharper contrast between 
those males and those females who 
mentioned parents’ needs than bet¬ 
ween people who gave other reasons. 
They differed in their earning power 
» and family resources. This perhaps 
means that both rural and urban 
parents have different needs in terms 
of care expected from sons and 
daughters. 

m 

Significance of Resnlts 

The significance of the study can be 
judged on both methodological and 
substantive grounds. No other study 
of the Parsis has attemnted to select 
a systematic sample which included 
both rural and urban residents, and 
moreover, has followed the explana¬ 
tory survey father than a descriptive 
survey design. Furthermore, none of 
the previous studies has tried to apply 
^ any experimental controls, which 
>'.‘would meaningfully differentiate the 
population and increase the confidence 
in the validity of the responses. 
Even with the use of these controls, 
there is always a question regarding 
the validity of the data, particularly 
when the respondents are asked to 
answer such retrospective questions as 
reasons for non-marriage. However, 
the application of both experimental 
and statistical controls would certainly 
increase the probability of obtaining 
more meaningful responses than the 
use of only statistical controls. In 
addition, the author's shared ethnic 
status with the subjects, the language 
facility, plus, the backing and help of 
the Pars! Fhnchayat and the local 
^ residents, who always accompanied the 
author in all of the locations, cannot be 
underestimated as an added benefit in 
procuring valid information. 

' From the substantive viewpoint, the 
findings of the study .should help in 
destroying many well-entrenched 


stereotypical views of the never- 
married Parsis, which arc snared bv 
both the scholarly, and the ethnic 
community. The study has started the 
process of identifying significant 
characteristics, which are associated 
with males and females who are 
‘likely’ or ‘unlikeiy’ to get married, in 
this endeavour, even the author’s con¬ 
jectures about the data were proved 
false. For example, the fact that higher 
education seemed to increase rather 
than djminish the chances of marriage 
for females was contrary to the expec¬ 
tations of the author, in retrospecr, 
one is tempted to suggest that the old 
belief, that education Is a sterilising 
factor for women, is a reflection of 
the anxiety about women breaking 
out of the traditional mould - 
“just enough education to be an en- 
'jightened wife and mother”. This was 
very evident in the recent interviews 
which the author conducted with 
Parsi respondents in Bombay in Sep¬ 
tember 1981. In small groans, where 
both males and females were partici¬ 
pants, the discussion often degenerat¬ 
ed into a controversy with men 
characterising educated, assertive 
Parsi women as “tiger women”. 

The other finding, which was con¬ 
trary to expectations, was the fact that 
low income wa$ not significant in 
relation to males' self-classification a:; 
'likely’ or ‘unlikely’ to marry. Educa¬ 
tion, and the fact of employment 
rather than any level of earned income 
or household resources, seemed to be 
the crucial factors in increasing the 
likelihood of marriage. This is an im¬ 
portant conclusion, since it suggests 
an emphasis on achievement rather 
than on ascribed status. On the other 
hand, again contrary to expectations, 
the importance of household income as 
a factor in women's self-classification as 
‘likely’ to marry is an emphasis on a 
wholly traditional structure. 

The study’s analyses of reasons for 
non-marriage should also prove help¬ 
ful in understanding differences bet¬ 
ween rural and urban areas and 
parents’ expectations of male and fe¬ 
male children. After doing research on 
family structure, sex roles and sex and 
contraceptive practices in north India 
with non-Parsis respondents (Gould, 
1969), the author was struck by the 
pattern of values asserted hv Farsi 
parents, especially those which might 
endorse the state of non-marriage. 
This is particularly evident in families 
where some, or all of the children are 
single. Further research is needed to 
understand and identify these patterns. 
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especially since the community is so 
concerned about measures it can adopt 
to encourage the state of marriage. 

The study's equal emphasis on 
obtaining data from both sexes in the 
urban and the rural sectors is also a 
substantive contribution, since most 
demographic studies of the Parsis have 
either been census studies, or research 
dealing with only female subjects on 
the problem of fertility. The never- 
married Parsis pose a substantial 
demographic problem, particularly since 
marital fertility among the Parsis is 
very low. Visaria has estimated from 
the 1962 data for Parsi women in 
Greater Bombay that their marital fer¬ 
tility is only about 26 per :ent of the 
maximum potential (1974; 1830). She 
further elaborates that because of 
“late marriage or non-marriage, the 
births to Parsi women resident in 
Greater Bombay in 1961 were only 50 
per cent of the number that would 
have occurred it every woman were 
married throughout her reproductive 
period" (p 1830). Moreover, me ban 
on conversion, plus refusal to accept 
as Parsis the children that are bom 
to Parsi women married to non-Parsis, 
also eliminates a possible avenue of 
adding to the population. The Parsi 
Panchayat in Bombay has discussed 
inducements which could be offered 
to young people to get married at an 
early age, such as preferential treat¬ 
ment in housing facilities built by the 
Panchayat. All in all, these kind of 
proposals are too simple to solve a 
problem which requires a structural 
change in the values, attitudes and 
behaviour of Parsi young men and 
women. 

Notes 

[A highly statistical analysis of the 
data on the never-married Parsis was 
published in a paper, “Singling Out a 
Demographic Problem; The Never- 
Married Parsis”. The readers are re- 
I erred to the Journal of MUhaic 
Studies, Volume III, Numbers 1 and 2 
1980, pp 166-184. 

The author would like to thank the 
Parsi Panchayats of Surat. Mandvi and 
Rajpipla for help in conducting the 
present study, and especially Ratan R 
Marshall, Keki K Amlsadiwala, 
Behram and Nargish Hadvaid, and 
Dosabhoi Modi. She also thanks 
Navin Sharma who hebed with the 
computer analysis. 

Field research was carried out 
between 1974 and 1976 under grants 
from the Centre for International 
Comparative Studies, the Research 
Board and the Centre for Asian Stu¬ 
dies at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. The interviews in 
Bombay were conducted in 1981 as 
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part of the continuing research on the 
Parsis under a grant from the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Indian Studies. Their 
financial assistance is appreciated.] 

1 The roster of villages with Parsi 
population and a household list 
for such villages is maintained by 
the Parsi Panchayats in the res¬ 
pective localities. These rosters 
were used to determine which 
villages included Parsi households, 
and all were interviewed in their 
own homes. 
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Politicisation of Religion 

Conversions to Islam in Tamil Nadu 


Geoige Mafliew 


Tamil Nadu teas the centre of an important weiohgical debate following the conversion of an 
entire Harijan village to Islam in February lUSl. Subsequently there were conversions in several other 
villages of the state. This invoked reactions from all sections of society and from June till October 1981 
the mass media, political jwrties, religious organisations and, not the least, the state and Central gw- ' 
emments devoted considerable attention to these conversions. 

This paper, being published in two instalments, attempts to trace the .history of religions conver¬ 
sions in India in brief and then to Idok analytically at the Tainil Nadu conversions. 

Section I presented a brief historical background to the phenomenon of conversion in India, 
specifically to Islam and Christianity, in medieval times and in the period prior to independence. 
Section U presented an account of the Meenakshipuram conversions and attempted to situate the event 
against the background of socio-economic characterisiics of Hinduism specific to the region where the 
conversions took place. 

Section HI (which, along with the later part of Section II is being published this week) attempts 
to analyse the larger reaction to the eimt and considers some of the problems armng out of ’seetda 
rism in practice) that is, the problems facing an avowedly secular state like India that is predominantly 
Hittdu in its attitude towards religious minordies and, more specifically, to proseletysing activities. 


Oi'EST FOB Social Status 

WHEN economic and educational 
advancement takes place the classes 
which benefit from it will no longer 
tolerate discrimination which they 
were willing to suffer before. It is 
immediate issues, like inequality in 
tea stalls, inaccessabllity to temples, 
non-Bvailability of mandapams for 


celebration of marriages, which affect 
the community as a whole and can 
trigger off actions like conversion 
which is “functionally equivalent to 
village secession”’.*" 

The story of Thankaraj, a Harijan 
from Meenakshipuram who challeng¬ 
ed the Harijan-Thevar social bounda¬ 
ries, is revealing. Thankaraj elr^ 


with a Thevar girl from Mekkarai 
village, seven miles from Meenakshi- 
puram. To escape the wrath of the 
Thevars he became a Muriim adopting 
the name Mtdiammed Yusuf. When 
the Thevars confronted him he ' hit 
back. The police could not take action 
because he jrieaded that he did it in 
self defence, His Muslim friends supr 
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ported hla, and, after tbe conversion 
of the village, the police did not dan 
to enter “Rehanatnagar", Thankaraj 
bad the courage to eapose two The¬ 
vars who were collecting funds in the 
name of the Thlruvaduthuraj Adhee- 
nam which owned most of the. land in 
Meenakshlpuram. According to him 
Harijan men and women were stripped 
and beaten up by the Thevars. A 
Harijan woman’s nipple was cut off. 
At that stage Harijans decided that 
enough was enough and chose to seek 
refuge in Islam.“ 

Even in the urban settings where the 
Harijans have a better economic con¬ 
dition than that of Meenakshipuram. 
the situation is not different. At 
Kalpakam near Madras 700 SC fami¬ 
lies of workers in a scientific esta¬ 
blishment threatened to embrace Islam 
^on Angust 15, 1981, because members 
of their community were victims of 
assaults and insults by upper caste 
employees.® What infuriated them 
most was the shifting of a portrait of 
Ambedkar by caste Hindu officebearers 
from the entrance of the Kalpakkam 
recreation dub to an interior room 
in July 1981. The portrait was un¬ 
veiled a year ago on Ambedkar’s 90th 
birthday. 

■According to the prevailing rules, 
SC converts will lose concessions 
which they normally receive from the 
sovernment.*’ In Tamil Nadu the 
Muslim converts will lose free educa¬ 
tion up to post raatric stage, scholar¬ 
ships from Central and state govern¬ 
ments for higher studies, books and 
..^'pedal hostel facilities, quotas in 
Educational instJtutions, reserved 
government jobs, quicker pattas for 
land and grants and loans for houses 
and agriculture. Thosti who converted 
were aware of the fact that they 
would lose the concessions enjoyed as 
Harijans. But fo,- the community now, 
human dignity was more valuable 
than concessions. “We would make 
slow progress as human beings rather 
than make quick progress as second 
class citizens.’’ The concessions are 
anyway mostly on paper and do not 
reach the villages. 

After the conversions had taken 
place, there was a general recognition 
of the importance of equal status for 
Harijans, The Swamiji of Pejawar 
yMutt observed after a visit to Meena¬ 
kshipuram; “More than monetary hdp, 
the Harijans were demanding status 
in society.” The Tamil Nadu Social 
Welfare Secretary reported to the 
Patiiamenfs Committee on SCs and 


STs that it was not the poorest among 
the SCs but the educated who were 
converting because despite economic 
development Harijans had not been 
given social equality.** The Central 
Director of SCs and STs posted at 
Madras who enquired into the Mee- 
nakshipuram conversions has said in 
his report; “Long standing social dis¬ 
crimination based on untouchability 
and the indifference of Hindu society 
at large towards the Harijans was the 
major cause for the conversions.”*' 
According to fagjivaa Ram, 34 years 
after Independence a Harijan could 
live with honour and dignity only 
by changing his faith. 

Thueat of Conversion 

At the micro level the conversions 
were reactions to a socio-economic 
situation. The government and the 
political parties failed to bring about 
social justice and economic changes 
in favour of the depressed dassis and 
kept them at the receiving end of 
social inequality. So their decision to 
use religion as an instrument for 
changing the power balance was, for 
their part, a politicisation of religion. 

There was .another dimension in tjiis 
politicisation. ‘Threatening’ to convert 
to Islam became a lever for extracting 
certain facilities hitherto denied to 
them. It became a device for exercis¬ 
ing pressure to rectify administrative 
inattention and class injustice. Follow¬ 
ing the Meenakshipuram conversions 
government acted speedly in supplying 
drinking water, giving house sites and 
so on wherever the villages ‘threaten¬ 
ed’ to change their religion. Reports 
said that revenue and politx' officials 
were competing with each other in a 
bid to push through schemes for the 
Harijans to “prevent the conver¬ 
sions”. 

The example of the Harijans in 
Thimmanaikenpalayam village near 
Pondicherry suggests the role of the 
conversion threat in the process of 
social conflict. Harijans were all ‘oral’ 
tenant cultivators (tenancy based on 
an o'al contract and not eaitered in 
village records) ai’.d farm labourers. 
Out of their produce, the landlords 
collected one-third for supply of 
water to the fields and another one- 
third as land rent besides interest at 
120 per cent on loans advanced. The 
Harijans got some reiiel from tho 
banks, but the landlords tried to 
sabotage that. When the lease year 
ended, the landlords tried to take 
back tho land and the Harijans resist¬ 


ed. Tensions followed, and government 
intervened. By the tripartite agreement 
rents were fixed and the tenants were 
allowed to resume cultivation. But the 
landlords broke the agreement and 
did not supply water for cultivation. 
The crops failed and the Harijans 
could not pay the rent or repay bank 
loans. They were saved by a cash 
credit system introduced by the 
banks, but next year also no water 
was supplied. The revenue machinery 
was indifferent to their plight and the 
Icindlords registered a number of 
false police complaints. Later the 
landlords sought eviction for non¬ 
payment of rent and the civil courts 
.cave iudgments in favour of the 
landlords. The tenants had no money 
for legal expenses and the government 
provided neither financial nor legal 
aid. Their agony continued for five 
years. It was only when they threa¬ 
tened to embrace Islam that their 
grievances received attention from 
Ihe officials.*’ 

This use of a conversion threat is 
not new. In Kerala, about half a 
century ago, the lower castes had 
successfully used religion as an in¬ 
strument to move upward in society. 
Ezhavas, Parayas and Pulayas had 
used Christianity and Islam to claim 
their civil rights from a state which 
was ruled according to the Hindu 
Dharma. By the 1930s when the Ezha¬ 
vas as a whole awakened and became 
conscious of their disabilities, they 
found that nothing was being done 
by the state to improve their condi- 
tioa Then the threat of conversion 
was an effective way to get social 
■status,** Although there were differ¬ 
ing opinions about the rdigion to 
which they should go, the general 
trend wa.s to give vent to frustratimis 
by rejecting Hinduism, lock, stock and 
barrel. On July 31, 1933, the All 
Travancore Ezhava Youth League re¬ 
solved to request the SNDP Yogam 
lo declare Ezhavas as non-Hindus, 
The SNDP Yogam favoured a conver¬ 
sion resolu.ion at its meoling held in 
july 1934. The Hindu community do¬ 
minated by caste Hindus seemed to be 
a house on fire to the depr, -.ad classes 
who were to s«‘ek shel cr elsewhere.*” 
The right to enter temples was basic 
to ijieir demands. The authorities 
and high castes relenti'd before the 
conversion threat through the temple 
entry procirmation of November 12, 
1936. It was .the victory ot a socially 
depressed caste through the politicisa¬ 
tion of religem and the threat of 
conversion. 
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EpriCT OF Conversion on Status 

To what extent the converts in 
Tamil Nadu can change ;heir social 
position, only time can tell. But the 
immediate results are to be seen 
from three levels: (i) The converts’ 
perception of themselves: (ii) the 
Islamic community’s attitude to 
converts; and (ili) the wider society’s 
acceptance of the converts. 

The general feeling of those who 
converted has been that they have 
found relief in Islam. The Hindu 
made a survey in Ramanathapuram 
and Madurai districts about the 
Harijans who had embraced Islam. In 
Athiyoothu Village in Ramanalhapu- 
ram the converts were happy because 
they were “no longer subjected to 
humiliation or ill-treatment”. In Ila- 
manoor. Melakoltai and Korayoor the 
converts had changed their personal 
habits; they were cleaner clothes 
(lungis and cap) and abstained from 
drinking. The Harijans felt after the 
conversions that Muslims responded 
more to their grievances and difficul¬ 
ties than the Hindus. “We can now 
walk with our heads high. We will 
be equal to others in society”, said 
a cemverted Harijan in Kurayoor 
village. , 

As far as the Muslim community 
was concerned, in Meenakshipuram. 
the bom Muslims were prepared to 
give their daughters in marriage to 
converts. The converts enjoyed total 
equality. 

In the larger society, since there 
is an element of ‘village secession’ in 
group conversion when the converts 
assert their new found freedom, 
there is conflict. Many of the caste 
Hindus have made it clear that they 
have no respect for the converts; the 
Harijans have turned against them 
and they are traitors, Most of the 
converts in Meenakshipuram do not 
work regularly in the fields of caste 
Hindus any more. Some of them 
have found jobs in adjoining villages. 
Some local Muslims too have provid¬ 
ed a few jobs. Some of the converts 
have gone to Vellore town and Pon- 
nani in Kerala to get education in 
the rudiments of Islam. 

Obviously, social mobility does 
not come about ttU'chanically through 
religious conversions. In certain cases, 
after the conversion a higher posi¬ 
tion in the ritual hierarchy was 
possible by virture of being a member 
of another religion than Hinduism. 
William Logan who was Collector 
and Magistrate of Malabar in IggOs 
bad laid that the conversion of a 


Pariah or a low caste , Hindu to 
Mohammadanism raised him disdnctly 
in the social scale and that he was 
treated with more respect by Hindus. 
He quotes the report of Special Com¬ 
missioner Graeme about a convert; 
“He is no longer a link in a chain 
which requires to be kept in its 
particular place. His new faith neutra¬ 
lises all his former bad qualities. He 
is no longer the degraded Pariah 
whose approach disgusted, whose 
touch polluted the Hindu of caste 
but belonging now to a different scale 
of being, contact with him does not 
require the same ablutions of purity.”'" 

In India status is a structural ques¬ 
tion as it is based on social relaiion- 
ships. So more often than not, higher 
status has to be achieved through 
conflict and struggle. Only ato a 
revolt the low caste women converts 
to Christianity in south Travancore 
could wear clothes over that bosom 
which was strictly prohibited till then.” 
The converts were exempted from 
carrying out menial temple duties 
only through a struggle. Another way 
of looking at this question is: Con¬ 
version opens up the possibilities of 
rebellian against the oppressive sys¬ 
tem because the converts can use 
more easily several modern forces to 
their advantage, 

m 

Politfcbadon of ReUgioii 

At the all-India level, Meenabhi- 
piiram conversions acquired a new 
political meaning, were interpreted 
in the light of India’s inter¬ 
national situation and were read as 
markers of the success or failure of 
secular policy. The governments, both 
at the Centre and the sate, political 
leaders and Hindu organisations saw 
deep and unsuspected political mo¬ 
tives underlying the whole issue. 
The main explanation offered at an 
all-India level asserted that conver¬ 
sions were an effort politically to 
destabilise the region through increas¬ 
ing the number of Muslims to out¬ 
number the Hindus, and pan Islamic 
fundamentalist revival and the boom 
in the oil-rich Arab countries were 
behind the conversions in India, 

For Vandemataram Ramachandra 
Rao, Vice-President of the Inter¬ 
national Aryan League, these conver¬ 
sions expressed the covert fanaticism 
of Musiims seeking to destabilise the 
country. According to him there were 
certain sectimts who wanted to Isla- 
mise India and eventually to establish 



a “pandslamic suzerainty” iji aB 
countries between West Asia and the 
Far East. Arya Pradnidhi Sabfaa, an¬ 
other Hindu organisation, opposed 
the mass conversions beause they 
opposed the forces working against the 
interests of the country. For the Swami 
of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetam cmiver- 
sions were dangerous to national inte¬ 
grity, and Atal Bihari Vajpayee suspect¬ 
ed the hand of an Indian citizen in a 
Gulf country who had returned after 
becoming a Muslim and was busy or¬ 
ganising conversions with the help of 
foreign money. R V Swaminatiian, 
Union Minister of State for Agricul¬ 
ture, said that the government of 
India had got information that Gulf 
money had a role in conversions and 
that there was a political motive be¬ 
hind the conversions. According to 
Jagjivan Ham, Union Home Minister 
Zail Singh had alleged that Arab 
money was being used to induce 
Harijans to join Islam. The RSS joint 
general secretary. Yadavarao Joshi 
claimed that during his visit to Tamil 
Nadu he witnessed truckloads of 
clothes being brought for distribution 
to the converts; and he had informa¬ 
tion that each Harijan was paid 
Rs 500 for embracing Islam, He be¬ 
lieved foreign money must be at the 
source, for how else could the Mus¬ 
lim community become so rich when 
the majority of Muslims were poor? 
The lanata Party MLA and Arya 
Samaj leadfcr Swami Agnivesh sup¬ 
ported the view that gulf money was 
behind conversions through fanatic 
Muslim organisations. He even sus¬ 
pected the hand Pakistan in the 
conversions. Similar views were ex¬ 
pressed by the State’s aief Minister. 
The Viswa Hindu Parishad’s study 
in the villages where conversions hap¬ 
pened came to the conclusion that 
one of the two main reasons for con¬ 
versions was temptation of financial 
gain." 

The zeal of Jamaat-e-Islami Hind 
and the Indian Union Muslim League 
was also seen as the cause of mass 
conversions. 'The Meenakshipuram 
conversions coincided with the &ct;h 
all-India conference of the Jamaat-e- 
Islami Hind held at Hyderabad. Re¬ 
ports said that the outcome of tiK 
Hyderabad conference, which was 
attended by Arab delegates, was a 
plan to raise India's Muslim popula¬ 
tion from 80 to 200 million in the 
next decade." The Hindu leaders said 
that an Islamic bank in Kuwait had 
contributed thousands of pounds 
through a London-based Islamic Oil* 
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tural Centre tor converting all Hari- 
jans to Islam. Later The Hindu 
(September 23, W81) reported tiiat 
accordkig to reports received by the 
Central government the above two 
organisations having connections with 
pan-Islamic groups in Muslim coun¬ 
tries were behind the conversions. 

Ministers wanted to ban conver¬ 
sions. R M Veerappan, Minister for 
Information and Hindu Religious 
Endowments in Tamil Nadu said in 
Thanjavur that the government was 
considering legislation to ban mass 
conversions from Hinduism if the 
situation warranted, liecausc the 

government had received representa¬ 
tions from Hindu mutt heads and re¬ 
ligious leaders to put a bin on con- 
versions.n The state's Chief Minister 
in his Independence Day message said 
that the government would not- 

hesitate to ban conversions. The RSS 
and, Sarvadesik Arya Prahinidhi 
Sabha (Arya Samaj) also called for a 

ban on religious conversions. The 

prim* minister and the home minister 
received delegations of International 
Aryan League, Hindu Samuthaya 
Valarchi Manram and received mem(>- 
randums on the • conversions.’^ 
Parliamentary ddegations visited the 
converted villages. The Congress (1) 
Party in Parliament constituted a 
13-member committee to make an On 
tlic .siwt enquiry of conversion.’* 
Parliament's Committee on SCs and 
STs made a study tour of these 
areas” The Janata Party national ex¬ 
ecutive was sharply divided on a re¬ 
solution on conversions which said 
Viat conversion was not the solution 
for atrocities on weaker sections. The 
section opposed to the resolution said 
that it was .igainst the secular charac¬ 
ter of the party.’*. 

However, when the auestion of 
government inrerfering in the cxrn- 
versions by banning them was raised 
in the state legislature and Parlia¬ 
ment, the, ministers made a hasty re¬ 
treat. The leader of the Tamil Nadu 
Assembly, V R Nedunchezhian, said 
that there was very little that the gov¬ 
ernment could do to prevent conver¬ 
sion of Harijans to Islam.'* The 
Union Minister. Yogendra Mak- 
wana, at the end of a five-hour de¬ 
bate on conversions in the Rajya 
Sabha said, “It is the fundamental 
tight of every individual to profess the 
faith he likes and if anybody volunta¬ 
rily embraces any religion the govern¬ 
ment canrot prohibit itt" He also 
stated that the government had no in¬ 
formation of any funds flowing from 

' f ' 


the Gulf countries for conversion and 
that Zail Singh and Swaminathan had 
denied reported observations attri¬ 
buted to them.*" 

Another stream of macro reaction 
was quite the opposite to the above 
one. That section represented by the 
Janata Party MP, Subramaniam 
Swamy, Muslim leaders, some Chri¬ 
stians and some Congress secularists 
claimed that secularism was in danger, 
and that the conversions suggested 
the failure of Indian society and 
polity to provide opportunities to its 
untouchable citizens.*' 

The question of ‘secularism in 
practice’ by the government is im¬ 
plicit in the all India reactions. One 
may agree with what C P Mathew, 
Member of Parliament, had said 
when Indian Republic was in its in- 
lancy: a secular state like India can 
have no view on conversions, without 
ceasing to tio secular.** When in Kan¬ 
pur the district administration wanted 
to arrest the Dalit Panther activists 
bihind the move for mass conversions 
on August 15, 1981. The Statesman 
reported that conversion was made to 
look like crimi."' The expeditious 
actiMiy of the government in pro¬ 
viding reliel and developmental mea¬ 
sures was seen by some as a secular 
government interfering in the religious 
matters of the people. For instance, 
Fyed Shababuddin, MP, posed an im¬ 
portant question: 

Is the state going to dig a well 
for the Harijans because it is his 
due. or to prcvcni his conversion''' 
To me if the motive is to keep him 
within ihe Hindu lold, ii will 
amount to bribery, indui'cmeni and 
undu<' influence and it clearly 
militaies against Article 27 of the 
consiitiition it is ironical that 
those who are accusing Harijans of 
f.filing piey to material inducements 
do not think twice about the pro¬ 
priety of using tax money to pre¬ 
vent their conversion.** 

CoNMnsio.v AND .SfRocnniAi. Chance 
Caiiversions can bring about struc¬ 
tural changes in society. When in 
Kerala, for ins'ance, the lower castes 
converted or threatened to convert 
and with grit and determination 
lought for their civil rights, it led to 
far-reaching structural changes. In a 
study ol two communities of Kerala, 
Ramachandra Raj observes that when 
the untouchables swelled the ranks 
ot Chr'tstian churches, it “.struck at 
the very roots of tjie caste system 
and undermined the social controls that 
siistaim-d it.’’ *■’’ During tlie mkiniid 
era, mass conversions had crcalnl a 


new sodal consciousness in India. As 
S Natarajan puts it, “The fear of 
Christianity has been (be beginning of 
much social wisdom in India.’’"* 

The Tamil Nadu conversions too 
elicited responses from Hinduism 
which, if sustained, can bring about 
structural changes for Hinduism and 
Indian society as a whole. According 
to Karan Singh, President of the 
‘Greater Hindu Society’ which came 
into cxisteaice after the Meenakshi- 
puram conversions, “The conversions 
were the catalysts that triggered our 
moveminf. What we want to do is to 
cleanse Hinduism of the last remnants 
cl untouchability.’’*’ The Religious 
Endowment Minister of Tamil Nadu 
described the conversions as a shock 
treatment to religious heads to wake 
them up from their slumber,** Several 
conferences of Hindu leaders were 
held in Madurai, Mienakshipuram, 
Raman,'ithapu ram which acknowledg¬ 
ed the sufferings of Harijans in the 
Hindu caste hierarchy. At a Hindu 
Milidaiiiy conference at Meenakshi- 
puram sponsored by the Centre for 
Hindu llbity, an Arya Samaj leader 
said that the Samaj was prepared to 
fi.eht for the cause of Harijan. The 
cuiference decided that Mutls must 
woik for Harijan wrlfare by adopting 
their villages. They declared tjiat 
Vedas and the Sasiras had not men¬ 
tioned untouchability in any form 
anywhere and the scriptures had ad¬ 
vocated only absolute brotherhood.*’ 
Th ' Sw.iniijis and the Hindu orgaiiLsa- 
tions have passionately pleaded with 
ihr c.isle Hindus to end caste dis- 
ctiininaliiMs. The ceiilr.i] theme of 
tonfcrence.N an,I speeches following 
Mccnakshipui.jm was the ntvd lor a 
renaissance ol Hinduism li> cleanse it. 
All wa.iied to find an early solution 
to ihc probients of Harijans. Most of 
the enlightened opinion among 
Hindus believed thai Hinduism has no 
greater enemies than Hindus them¬ 
selves. 

CoNcnisio.v 

A cinsory .survey ol the hi.story of 
conversions in India shows that poli¬ 
tical power or lack of it had been a 
determining factor in the conversions. 
In most cases, conversions had taken 
place as part of the proliferation of 
an ideology which questions the 
■\tutus quo. Till’ lower castes in the 
caste hierarchy hive used religion 
through the act of conversion against 
the upper castes (who have used reli¬ 
gion to maintain status quo) In change 
their soda! position. It is evident 
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from the historical data and (he hap¬ 
penings in Tamil Nadu that for Hari- 
jans conversion is “an idiom of mo¬ 
bility”.*" Further, politicisation of re¬ 
ligion has been explicit in the micro¬ 
action and macro-reactions; the fact 
that conversion has attracted ex¬ 
ceptional attention of the government, 
political parties, bureaucrats, intellec¬ 
tuals, parliamentarians, and journalists 
besides religious leaders shows that 
religion is not just a m;'tter of 
spirituality oi ultimate concern of 
man, but is linked with his social, 
economic, cultural and political condi¬ 
tions, Another a,spect which comes 
out of our discussion is that conver¬ 
sion is a poor term to bring out all 
that lies behind that phenomenon. 
Conversion in India is a structural 
question. 

Finally, economic issues and status 
questions are not. divorced from each 
other for the lower class. Economic 
betterment without social acceptance 
is a critical point when the depressed 
classes look for an aluimative in 
practical religions. .Most important of 
all, conversions in our time#" point to 
the absence of radical politics .ind 
the iailure of the existing political 
proass. 

(Concluded) 
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Movement towards l^orkers’ Democracy 

Solidarity in Poland 


~ Amrita Gihachlii 
Ravi Arviad Ralat 
Paol Knrian 

The struggle by the working class in Poland, of which there have been three earlier man^estt^ 
tions (1956, 1970-71 and 1976), is located in problems which originate in the specific form in which pro¬ 
duction is organised. The control exercised by the bureaucracy over production, distribution and con¬ 
sumption puts fetters on rapid economic pK)gress. It is in the context of the background of the battle at 
the shopfloor and factory level, between the drive to increase production and the workers' resistance to 
it, that one can situate the emergence of Solidarity;and the imposition of martial law represents the cul- 
minutm irf the experiences gained currently and over the three earlier cycles of strng^. 

This paper traces the current and earlier struggles and analyses the planning processes, issue of 
workers’ lOntrol over production process and power structure of the party. The paper notes that Solida¬ 
rity has failed to develop, in the course of the struggle, its oum alternative institutional organs, have its 
own alternative institutional organs, have its own national conference of shopfloor representatives and 
experts to draw up a specific programme for economic reform different from that of the party. While it 
struggled for the most crucial political reforms, if the workers had been allowed to devehrp their own 
economic reforms, they might then imposed voluntary self-discipline and ooperated in austerity 
measures necessary for economic recovery. But this, the paper suggests., the hardcore faction in the party 
was-bent on preventing. The result is that while the the Party is still unable to openly call for the 
destruction of Solickirity it may try to weed mt left-wing currents in the movement and follow a short- 
sifted corporatist strategy of splits, co-operation and the like. But the srategy, which may seem success- 
fid in the skirt run, will leave unresolved the problems posed and the crisis is bound to recur in a more 
intensified form. 

This is the first pan of the paper which is being published in three parts. 


THE following statement by Solida¬ 
rity, represents the culumination of 
the experiences gained over the three 
iTcles of stmggle in Poland (1956. 
1970-71 and 1976) and articulated 
today by a new generation of workers 
formed during the previous decade. 

^ Gentlemen! You are no longer 
’ speaking to those who in December 
1970 responded : ‘We will help you,’ 
when you had asked, ‘will you help 
us?’ We arc different now, first of 
all we are together and therefore 
stronger. Wc are different because 
in the course of thirty years you 
have taught us that promises remain 
illusory. We are different because 
we have learnt that when we heard 
‘reform’ we should have understood 
‘exploitation’. The essential thing 
for all the people represented bv 
the MKS is the creation of Free 
Trade Unions.* 

The present movement, unlike the 
earlier struggles is more tightly orga¬ 
nised, is based on widespread support 
(10 million workers from the national¬ 
ised sector of industry, six lakh 
peasants in Rural Solidarity and a 
third of the communist party meirliers) 
and has a greater political clarity. 

CHABAcraaisncs of Eabues Strugcues 

The main characteristic of the 
WQiken’ movement in the earlier 

"Vv,..,' ,v. .' , ‘ i ■' 


cycles of struggle was that the workers 
repeatedly placed their confidence in 
specific political Party leaders who in 
the end had been unable to fulfill 
their aspirations. From the I odz 
genera! strike against the Tsarist 
autocracy in 1905 to the general strike 
against Gierek in 1976 this pattern 
had repeated itself.- After the second 
world war when the newly re-formed 
communist party and the Polish 
Socialist Party were merged, a sizeable 
section of the working class support¬ 
ed it only to be dissappointed with 
the stalinisation drives of the iate 
19140s and the early 1950s. In 1956 
the mass workers’ utdicavels that 
began in Poznan swept away the old 
regime and brought a nationalistic 
section of the party headed bv 
Gomulka to power. 

The achievement of the demand for 
Workers’ Councils, granted by Gomul¬ 
ka in 1956, was a short-lived achieve¬ 
ment, for within a year’s time when 
the bureaucracy had consolidated its 
position it broke up the streetcar 
workers’ strike in Lodz with police 
methods, withdrew the freedom of 
the press and purged the party.^ By 
mid-1958 the moribund -workers’ 
councils were inemporated through 


the plant committees and indirectly 
through the trade union apparatus 
(with the creation of the so-called 
Congress of Self Governing Workers’ 
Section) and brought directly under 
party control. Drawing upon their 
economic reserves, they were able to 
accomplish this with an increase in 
real wages. By 1963-64 the Gomulka 
regime had crushed any remaining 
intellectual opposition. It shut down 
the leading liberal literary weeklies 
Nova Kultura and Przeglad Kulturalny 
and also dissloved the Party-sponsored 
discussion club at the University of 
Warsaw, which had become a forum 
for the expression of diverse opinions.* 
The closure and the clamp down on 
all intellectual dissent led to wide; 
spread opposition with the arrest of. 
Jacek Kuron and Karol Modzelewski 
and the expulsion of Leszek Kolakow- 
ski from the Party in October 1966.^^ 
The opposition in this ohase was 
characterised by its exclusivity within 
the intelligentsia with very little sup¬ 
port from the mass of workers. 

It was only in 1970-71, with the 
increase in prices (which averaged 
around 30 per cent) that the workers 
stepped out in mass opposition. Led 
by the Gdansk shipyard workers, 
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the strike wave spread tb Gdansk, 
Elblag, Szczecin, Katowice in Upper 
Silesia, Poznan, Wroplaw and Cracow; 
and by the middle of December practi¬ 
cally every town in the Baltic reRion 
was on strike.® The threat of a general 
strike under the leadership of the 
Strike Committee at the Adolf Warski 
shipyards in Szczecin on December 21 
1970 resulted in the replacement of 
Gomulka by Gierek, In spite of 
Gierek’.s promise of economic conce-,- 
sions, the workers’ movemant did not 
subside.' Gierek and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter jaroszewicz were forced to dis¬ 
cuss directly with the workers at the 
Szczecin shipyards where there was 
an occupation .strike. This in itself was 
a tremendous achievement for the 
workers, as after having fought street 
battles with the militia and being 
branded as criminals and ,inti-socialist 
elements, the Party leaders had to 
finally recognise the workers' opposi¬ 
tion." Led by Baluka the demands put 
forward included rescinding the piiee 
increases, legal elections to the Trade 
Union posts and the Workers’ Coun¬ 
cils. democratic elections to the Party 
and youth organisations a$ well as 
the enterprises, honest information to 
be given to workers on the political 
and economic situation in the ship¬ 
yards and in the country, workers’ 
commissions being given the freedom 
to function alongside the Yard Coun¬ 
cil and the Workers’ Council until 
the legal elections had been held and 
to stoppage of harassment of workeis 
involved in the strike as it did not 
constitute a legal offence.'' 

The strike committees in Szczecin 
and Gdansk were soon transformed 
into workers’ committees which re¬ 
presented the workers m the ship¬ 
yards and the surrounding areas. They 
held mass meetings and supervised 
new trade union elections in the 
shipyards. Strikes continued in Gdansk, 
at the tractor factory at Ursiis and at 
a number of other centres pressing 
for a price freeze which Gierek had 
declared was impossible to grant. With 
the strike by 10,000 workers (mnsth 
women) at seven factories in Lodz, 
Gierek had to back out and announce 
that following a $100 million Soviet 
loan, the Party had decided to impose 
a two-year price freeze at the 1966 
price level." But during the course ol 
the next two years the Party was 
again able to reassert its control over 
the Trade Unions and withdraw many 
of its promises regarding political 
liberties." 

What differentiated !he 1976 strug¬ 


gle from the earlier ones was that the 
very actions of the Phtty helped a 
wider unity to be achieved between 
the intelligentsia and the workers, with' 
the tacit support of the Church. Along 
with the proposed 60 ner cent price 
increase, the Party proposed to carry 
out certain institutional charges which 
the Soviet Union was pressurising to 
introduce. Proposed at the 7th Party 
congress, along the lines of other East 
European countries, was the need for 
changes in the Constitution to declare 
‘eternal friendship’ with the Soviet 
Union and legalise the monopolistic 
position of the Communist Party." 
The intelligentsia along with the epis¬ 
copate (for its own tactical eonsider.i- 
lioas) built up a .strong protest 
movement where thousands of Poles 
(estimated at 40,000) took up Gierek’s 
idea of ‘consultations’ seriously and 
ilooded the Sejm and the National 
press with petitions, open letlois and 
appeals. Attempts by the Party to 
manoeuvre and introduce thc.se chan¬ 
ges were of no avail. In Radom, Ursus, 
Plock, Warsaw and other areas the 
strike wave erupted and the workers 
took to street demonstrations, forcing 
the Party leadership to back out.’’ 
The result of this struggle was a 
serious dislocation of the decision 
making centres and a major decline 
in the authority of the Party. The 
cohesion between the workers and 
the intelligentsia became institution¬ 
alised m the formation' of the 
Workers’ Defence Committee (KOR) in 
September 1976. Begun initially as a 
human rights group it was oriented 
specifically to the problems of the 
workers. It provided financial help to 
the workers’ families, legal aid and 
disseminated information on police 
brutality against workers and other 
sections." In the summer of 1977 
mass pressure was created, by its work 
and through hundreds of thousands 
of letters of appeal and petitions for 
the release of the arrested workers. 
Reprisals against the KOR followed 
with the arrest of some of their mem¬ 
bers who were soon released under 
the prc,s.surc ol mass sentiment." 

After this supportive phase, and 
with the temporary easing of legal and 
official persecution, the activity of the 
KOR developed into the perspective 
of offering services to the workers’ 
movement as a fortn of preparatory 
work. Starting with the KSS-KOR 
Information bulletin, which provided 
information on Polish events, some of 
their members began an independent 
journal Robotnik (worker) and pro¬ 


vided information on workers’. strug¬ 
gles and the methods employed, and 
po|klarised the need for independent 
trade unions and other key demands 
raised by the workers. Tliey also 
encouraged various social groups to 
speak up against harassment." The 
emergence of the KOR and its. sub¬ 
sequent activities was to play a signi¬ 
ficant role in the events of the ■1980’s 
struggle. 

I 

- t 

Woukeh's’ Upsubce in 1980 

On JnK 2, 1980, with the public 
announcement of the increase in the 
prices of meat and meat products, 
strikes broke out in some of the 
important industrial centres, and soon 
began to .spread. In spite of the events 
of 1970-71 and 1976, of which the 
Party was well aware, the paralytic 
and disjointed policies of the govern- 
riH-nt in imposing the price increases 
followed both from economic neces¬ 
sity and a.s well as an .attempt to re¬ 
assert its rapidly disintegrating poli¬ 
tical authority." This time, however, 
greater caution was used in manoeuv¬ 
ring the price increases. While direct 
price increases affected only 2 per 
cent of meat products on the market, 
an indirect method of price increase 
was employed through the transfer of 
certain categories of meat from 
ordriiar) .shops (where prices were con¬ 
stant since 1970) to commercial shops. 
Thf.sf unmiiercial shops set up in 1977 
sold meat at premium prices (double 
the official one.s). While in 1977 they 
handled only 0.'; per cent of meat 
sales, the figure increased to 18 per 
cent ill 1979. Such surreptious trans¬ 
fer of meat to commercial shops con¬ 
tinued resulting in a much higher 
price increase." 

In the events that followed, two 
phases can be distinguished. The 
initial settlement of certain immediate 
economic demands; and from there 
on, a direct political struggle bringing 
into play a situation of dual power. 
While the earlier struggles of 1979-71 
and 1976 had demanded that, the 
government rescind the once in¬ 
creases this struggle demanded wage 
increases which would compensate the 
meat price increases. Drawing on its 
economic reserves the Party was pre¬ 
pared to grant restricted wage in¬ 
creases as long as the workers were . 
prepared to accept the price increase. 
For the Party the political advantage 
of reasserting its economic authority 
would give the leaders the precedent 
and legitimacy for future price in¬ 
creases." These strikes reflected a 
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shift from a defensive to an offensive 
phase. Beginning in sevetal depart- 
' ments of the Ursus plant near Warsaw, 

1 the strikes soon spread. As the Patty , 
attempted to stall, the workers 
stepped up the demands which in¬ 
cluded family benefits equal M those 
of. the militia. Since threats of mili¬ 
tary action failed, Deputy Premier 
]agielski negotiated a deal and the 
workers returned to work. At this 
stage no formal organisational pattern 
was discernable. In some centres the 
entire factory work force joined in 
and in others only certain sections 
were active. What however was char¬ 
acteristic was that the strikes were 
entirely peaceful in nature and no out¬ 
breaks of violence were reported. The 
workers insisted on presenting their 
demands to the management and 
negotiating ■ compensatory measures 
through their representatives. The 

negotiations were conducted locally 
without the direct participation of 
government or Party officials. ^ 
Another aspect of rhe strike move¬ 
ment was that it was entirely working 
class in its composition. No other .so¬ 
cial stratum or established institution 
helped the workers in the bargaining 
sessions or provided (hem -.vith any 
support. Nfitlw'v the ofiiciiil Trade 

Unions nor the Conference of 

Workers' Self Management which 
functioned as ’collective’ decision 
making bodies at the enterprise level 
played any supportive role. On the 
contrary the Trade Union official,' 

were usually on the side of the 
management during the negotiations. 
The only group that did play an 
active role at this stage was the KOR 
which right from the beginning offered 
information on the strikes to .all the 
industrial centres within the country 
and as well as sent news abroad.^ 
What sparked off the nest phase of 
strikes was the events in the lenin 
Shipyards on August 14. The s,icking 
of Anna Walentynowicz, a veteran 
militant in the yard, became the issue 
around which the workers put for¬ 
ward a number of demands including 
a wage increase of 1,000 Zlotys and a 
cost of living supplement.’^ The 
workers' representatives negotiated a 
deal on the economic demands and 
snggestcil a return to work, hut it win 
I, rejected by the mass of the workers. 
The striking busmen sent an appeal to 
the rank and file workers not to 
abandon the wp.iker scctioas of the 
workers and to remain united until 
the demands of all the' sections of the 
workers had been won. The Lenin 


Shipyard workers responded and on 
August 17 the .strike leaders from 
all the striking work places ’n Gdansk- 
Gdynia-Sopot area met and took 
two important decisioiK, Finsl, thr'y 
drew up their 21 demands, the most 
important of which was the right to 
strike and to form independent, self- 
managed unions. Secondly they decid¬ 
ed to form the Inter Factory Strike 
Committee (MRS). With its formation, 
workers from hundreds of factories 
and work places from the entire 
region struck work and joined the 
MRS. It soon attracted the attention 
of iieasants and intellectuals who 
rallied to the support of the move¬ 
ment and also a section of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party who either 
gave open or tacit .support. Paralysed 
with internal splits, and all attempts 
to break the MRS having failed, a 
section of the Party attempted to use 
Church pressure through Cardinal 
Wyszynski. The Cardinal’s appeal for 
nwderalion largely went unheeded. It 
was the massive strike of the engineer¬ 
ing workers and miners of Upper 
Silesia on August 28 (Gierek’s fostered 
base), that shook the Party leadership 
and forced them to sign the famous 
Gdansk agreements along with the 

settlement already agreed to in 

■Szczecin, 

Some of the most important de¬ 
mands which manifested a striking 
political character in terms of the 
exercise of control were the following; 

(a) Acceptance of the trade 

unions as free and independent of 
the Parly which would run i n their 
own accord and be the amlicntic 
expre.ssions of the working clas,s. 
The MRS would respect the princi¬ 
ples laid down in the Polish Consti¬ 
tution and would defend the ma¬ 
terial and social interests of the 

svorkers. The unions would be 
established on the basis of the so-' 
eiali.sation of the means of produce 
lion and of the socialist s','stem 
which exists in Poland. Tile new 
trade unions should be able to 
participate in decisions .rfl'eciing file 
conditions of the workers m such 
matters as the division ef the 
national assets lictwten consump¬ 
tion and accumulation, the division 
of the social consumption fund 
(he.'ilth, education, culture) the wages 
policy, the economic plan, the direc- 
tion of investment and prices policy. 
The MRS would set up a centre 
which would provide expert advice 
on a number of aspi'ct' which affect 
them. 

(b) Guarantee of the right to 
strike and the sccu£ity of strikers 
and those who help them. 

(c) Respect for freedom of ex¬ 
pression and publication as upheld 
by the constitution of Poland. 


(d) Release of ail political prison¬ 
ers and revision of cases of unjust 
judgment in the earlier periods of 
political opposition. 

(e) Making inlormation available 
to the public .ibout the .MRS and 
Its demands on the mass medi.i. 

(f) implementation of measures to 
resolve the economic crisis, publica¬ 
tion of ail relevant information on 
the socio-economic situation and 
encouragement to all groups to par¬ 
ticipate on a programme of econo¬ 
mic reform. The most important of 
this would be the strengthening of 
autonomous operation and partici¬ 
pation of the workers' councils in 
management. 

(g) Introduction of cadre selection 
on the basis of qualification and 
not on the basis of membership of 
the Party; and abolition of the 
privileges of the Police and the 
Security Services and the Party 
apparatus. 

Along with a whole range of other 
economic demands was also the de¬ 
mand for the reduction of the work¬ 
ing hours in the form ol the five day 
working week. 

The most qualitative development 
in the demands of the workers was 
the recognition that the basis of the 
Polish crisis lay in the control that 
was exercised over all aspects related 
to invwtment and the production 
process. While the earlier emphasis 
seemed to be more on (he ‘corrupt 
distribution’ practices of the bureau- 
crai'y, the .shift rellcrtotl a imiro fiinda- 
iiii'iital recognition of the prolileni. 
Kseri'ising effeetivc seif di-scipline and 
conlrijl over ail iiniioilant (lec'i.sion.s. tliC 
workers look up questions whieli 
concerned general social life, fhev 
imposed certain self regulations like 
prohibiting consumption of alcchnl 
within the factory premi.ses, kept the 
coastal railways running, prevented 
an; lonii ol siolence Irom oecnininB 
and continually insisted on negotia- 
lions with the management. 

lor (lie MRS the immediate task 
now was (lie consolidation of the 
struggle and to this effect Ihev con¬ 
vened a meeting of about 300 repre¬ 
sentatives of the independent trade 
unions from all over Poland a’. 
Gdansk on September 17. After pre¬ 
liminary discussions on the formation 
of a National Trade Union .structure, 
the delcgatc.s ri’|ircBcll'iii" '10 
ilffierciit iiiclcpcnilcnt iinion,s agiocd 
on Scptcmlicr 22 In tin' 
sliitiitcs oi a new iiatiiin.il union 
called ‘Solidarity’. The new union, 
structured along industrial lines, would 
be a federation of 17 autonomous re¬ 
gional bodies with a co-ordination 
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commission on the national level 
based in Gdansk, 

By no«' there had occurred a re- 
idnmment ol lord's within the Party 
and Gierek was ousted and was re¬ 
placed by Kania, In the struaele in the 
thirteen months that followed between 
the free trade unions and the Party, 
the main objective of Solidarity was 
to ensure that the Gdansk asreement 
would be implemented. Throui?hout 
this period Lech Walesa attempted 
to maintain unity among the members 
of Solidarity in spite of repeated pro¬ 
vocations from the government, The 
hard core faction within the Party, 
led by Stefan Olszewski, Ttibeu-sz 
Graliski and Zabinski hiul drawn up 
a strategy to split the union, sabotage 
all talks between Kania and Solidarity, 
remove Kania from power .and regain 
control of the Party, 

Immediately after the settlement 
members and supporters of Solidarity 
began to be harassed by the security 
police. Solidarity declared a one hour 
general .strike demanding a stop to 
harassment, implementation of the 
promised wage increase and access to 
the media, At this point the Warsaw 
District Court, which was empowered 
to register the new unions, declared 
that 10 of the 44 points in Solidarity’s 
statutes were unsatisfactory, especially 
those dealing with its national charac¬ 
ter and the absence of any mention of 
the leading role of the Party. In spile 
of this and the media campaign, the 
strike was a complete success with 
■15,0(10 cnierpi'ises supporting it. This 
strike strengthened the legitimacy of 
the unions, forced the Party into a 
defensive position and triggered olf 
the formation of new students' and 
teachers' associations and peasant 
organisations. 

The second major confrontation 
iirriiiu'tl iii-twci-n October 4 and 
JO. 1980. Pressure was mourning from 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern 
European countries, who were threa¬ 
tened bv ihe success of Solidarity, 
just as the Party went through its 
ritual admis.‘ion of ‘past mistakes’. In 
this context the Warsaw District Court 
attempted to force the inclusion of 
the clause reaignising Ihe leading role 
Ol Ihe Pai'tv into Solidarity's statutes, 
’llie union ri'fiised to cede tin's point, 
stating that it would accept nothing 
more than a reference to the Pary's 
leading role in the annexe to the 
stall itc.s. On October 27, a national 
delegates’ Conference of Solidarity in 
Gdansk decided on a strike alert if its 
demand was not conceded, since it 


fell that the lower court’s decision 
was clearly politically motivated. It 
restated its demands including the de¬ 
mand for the release of impounded, 
printing presses, tin November 2, ' 
alter 14i hours of negotiations with 
the Prime Minister, Walesa announced 
that the Parts- had agreed to allow 
Solidarity to publish its own paper and 
to have access to National TV. The 
strike alert was lifted only after the 
Supreme Court ruled in favour of 
Soldarity. 

It was in this jubillant situation 
that a document from the Cliief Pro¬ 
secutor's office reached the members 
of Solidarity in Warsaw and set the 
ground for another confrontation. The 
document dated October 30 gave in¬ 
formation on a planned roundup of 
key activists in Solidarity on charges 
of 'anti-socialist' activity and the pre¬ 
paration for a political trial which it 
was hoped would split the union. 
Solidarity threatened a general strike 
action (on the ensuing police arrests) 
to weaken the hold of the political 
police: it demanded a cut in the police 
budget, a joint commission to investi¬ 
gate the abuse of power by the 
security police, trial of those respon¬ 
sible for police violence against 
workers in 1970 and 1976 and the 
immediate release of the two men 
arrested in this connection. The strike 
for November 27 had already begun 
when the government finally released 
the arrested men. 

The other major confrontations 
ncciirml over the fivo day working 
week, the physical assaults on some 
workers at Bydgoszcz over the re¬ 
cognition of Rural Solidarity, the 
imposition of price , increases on 
cigarettes when Solidarity’s national 
council was in session last September, 
So.vuz-81 and Zapad-8l military 
manoeuvres, access to the mass media 
and the systematic propaganda by the 
Party against Solidarity. While Kama 
did nut give into many ol these de¬ 
mands, the hard core faction within 
the Party soon felt that unless some¬ 
thing was done urgently this landslide 
would never (stop. Kania was soon 
replaced with General jaruzelski. He 
was well liked by the workers as they 
remembered that he bad refused to 
use force against the workers in the 
previous summer. He had also been 
deported to the Soviet Union as a 
forced labourer in 1939 and was con¬ 
sidered to be a nationalist comiQunist. 
Janizelski called for a 90-day truce 
against strikes and Solidarity respond¬ 
ed with a favourable reply. Things 


perhaps could have taken on a favour¬ 
able direction from thi$ stage but for 
the continuous Soviet intervention • 
through Olszowski and the hardliners 
who continued with their strategy to 
disrupt Solidarity. For the Soviet 
Union to accept Solidarity would 
mean serious consequences for the 
rest of Eastern Eurone as well as for 
itself. The provocations continued 
throughout the year until Solidarity 
was forced to fight with its back 
against the wall. In the first week of 
December, Polish Government officials 
secretely taped a meeting of Solidarity 
leaders at Radom and replayed the 
transcript over Warsaw Radio to 
portray the unionists as irresponsible 
to the nation. On December 12 the 
union’s National Commission met in 
Gdansk and demanded a national re¬ 
ferendum On setting up a government 
and redefine Poland's military relation¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union. On Decem¬ 
ber 13, General jaruzelski declared 
martial law and asked the pre¬ 
stationed troops to move into action. 

The armv which had earlier been un¬ 
prepared to take action against the 
workers had been thoroughly scrutin¬ 
ised during the previous year and all 
‘undependable’ officers and soldiers 
had been removed. 

Solidarity has now reached its most 
critical phase of existence, in spite of 
the fact that it has achieved what 
earlier struggles had only attempted. 

It has emerged as the representative 
of the working class with the dissolu¬ 
tion of the official Cent’-al Council of 
I'rade Unions and the Regiomd Trade ■ 
Unions Councils, The construction of 
the workers' memorial and the support 
to Walesa reflected a shifting tf legi¬ 
timacy from the ‘Supremacy of the 
Party' and its professed ‘doctrines’, to 
the workers' own class interests, .senti¬ 
ments and leadership. 

1 

A few months prior to the workers' 
upsurge last July, a team of senior 
bureaucrats had circulated a document 
which noted the extremely precarious 
situation of the Polish Economy.® 
With mounting foreign debts, a grow¬ 
ing trade deficit, falling outputs, low 
productivity, a highly Skewed invest¬ 
ment structure and a crisis in agricul¬ 
tural output, the shrinking economy 
a fall in national income by about 4.9 
per cent and a negative growth of 1.9 
per cent. This was essentially due to 
the faulty planning and economic mis¬ 
management. It was in ftls context 
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that Solidarity refuaed to take res¬ 
ponsibility for the crisis which follow- 
/ ed from govcfnmenl policy. . 

In Poland as in ail thr other can- 
(rally planned economies, the revolu¬ 
tions had laraely eliminated private 
ownership of the basis productive re¬ 
sources and centralised it under the, 
control of the bureaucracy.' Instead of 
money which mediated all relations as 
under capitalist production, it was the 
decision makins of the hureiiucracy 
which undertook the mediation of all 
production, distribution and con¬ 
sumption relations. All decisions in¬ 
volved in investment, distribution and 
consumption were concentrated in the 
hands of a small stratum of ofTcials 
and party bureaucrats, and who in 
turn were controlled by a tiny oli¬ 
garchic Politburo. In these counlncs 
1 ^ the initial ftage of bureaucratic rule 
had rapidly developed the productive 
forces in comparison lo the earlier 
period, where under a regime of the 
aiistocraey and a shortsighted liour- 
gcuis,^the immediate aims of i.ipid 
accumulation ot capital rlirec'ly con¬ 
tradicted the interests of the mass of 
the people and cieated fetters on i.ipul 
economic progress.'' 

But this Iransilion fiom a relatoc- 
I) backward agrarian socicl.v lo an 
industrial slate was undertaken in a 
remarkably short period under condi¬ 
tions of tremendous political repression 
and material sacrihces imposed by the 
bureaucracy. This heavy 'price' that 
was paid and considered 'necessary' 
hy the bureaucracy was to limit and 
Retard the very process of economic 
’growth in the latter phases of indus¬ 
trial development. The burcauciacy's 
claim to legitimacy followed from Ihc 
economic achievements during Ihc 
phase of extensive economic develop¬ 
ment. This phase was planned through 
increasing investment into the invest¬ 
ment goods sector at the cost (.1 the 
consumption goods sector. Economic 
growth was based largely on increas¬ 
ing quantitative inputs of rclativelv 
abundant factors of production ie, 
labour and available investment out¬ 
lays. Here production was planned 
essentially to meet output quotas fixed 
by the State Plan. However such a 
rationale ceases to hold when there 
,^ has to be a shift from an extensive lo 
j, an intensive growth model -- as is 
now being witnessed in these coun¬ 
tries. With, increasing complexity of 
the economy and its sectoral inter¬ 
dependence it is no more rational (from 
an economic and social point of view) 


lo fostei priority sectors at the ex¬ 
pense of the rest of the economy. In 
the phase of intensive economic deve¬ 
lopment, the. emphasis has to shift 
from production geared lo meet 
quantitative output quotas to uualita- 
tive growth, increasing efficiency per 
unit (actor, technological progress and 
rising labour productivity. The invest¬ 
ment structure would have to shift in 
favour of the consumption sector to 
meet requirements arising from the 
increase in wages.'* 

Ottd Sik, the Czech economist, has 
argued that there was a structural 
weakness which was endemic to Soviet 
Style planned economies. Many east 
European countries have this heritage 
from Stalin’s imposition of the Soviet 
model. His criticism was that due to 
the inelTiciency of centralised state plan¬ 
ning and the priority placed on achiev¬ 
ing rigid output quotas, such .sys¬ 
tems do not produce what is needed 
and hence they stifle both the Worker's 
I'litliasiasiii .IS vvoll .IS iiianagenieiit 
initiative.'-• 

The extensne growth i,l the eco¬ 
nomy was seen in the shift of income 
from non-agricullural sources; from 
10 per cenl lUst prior to 'he wa" to 
around 62 pei cenl in 1960 and to 77 
per cent in 1978. The total economic 
(iiitpiil in J974 was ten limes higher tlian 
in 1950; by 1979 about 39.6 per cent of 
the workers employed in the nalioiud 
economy were in industry and cons¬ 
truction and about 76.8 per cent of 
those employed were in the slate sec¬ 
tor. The total value of industrial 
production in'1963 was almo.st nine 
times that of 1948 and the national 
income grew more than 21 times bet¬ 
ween this priod. However this in¬ 
crease in national income witnessed a 
declining growth rale over time, from 
74 per cent in 1950-5'; lo 30 per cenl 
in 1959-63 and an annual avciage rale 
of gi'oyvth was 10 per cent and 5.2 
per cent in the icspcctive periods. 
The division ot this national income 
has been increasing!' m favour of the 
investment goods sector; from 15 per 
cent in 1949 the nroporlioii had giown 
lo 2.5.4 per cent in IIKW. 

According to Kalecki's estimates, 
the average real income of an indus¬ 
trial worker in 1960 who was doing 
the same type of work a.s before the 
war, was about 45 per cent higher 
than in 1937, Taking these wage 
estimates it was found that the wage 
increase (between 1949-60) occurred 
primarily in the period 1956-59. It was 
precisely in the period of the workers’ 


upsurge end the crisis m the Party's 
monolithism that Ihe workers won a 
30 per cent increase in real w.nges and 
which accounted for at lead 75 per 
cent of Ihc total real wage incicasc ol 
the workers since 1937."'* 

Taking into account the hidden rise 
in prices which the official statistics 
ignore, the .real wages would have 
remained almost stationary or even 
have declined in the case of tiie majo¬ 
rity of the working class lamilics. 
Between 1960-62 net industrial nioduv- 
tion had increased by 20 per cent an'l 
wages b' less than 5 net cent. lh» 
prices ol food products according to 
the olficial statistics had inc.'-eased bv 
3.4 per cent in state trading, 7 per 
cent grocery stores and on the ‘free 
market’ by 12 per cent. During this 
same ncriod, according to survey of 
household budgets of working class 
families, 21 per cent of the fami¬ 
lies consumed less than the spe¬ 
cified diet which was fixed at 
a bare minimum This however 
excluded the State subsidised apart¬ 
ments (lo the extent available, sub¬ 
sidised medicines, free medical care 
and cducaliomil opportunities yvhich 
were prolcled from these inHationarv 
trends. 

By the late 1950s and early 1960s 
the bureaucratic centralised model in 
Poland had become an expensive deter¬ 
rent to growth. There was high under¬ 
utilisation of industrial capacity, tre¬ 
mendous wastage of economic suiplus 
and a fall in the growth rates of nation¬ 
al income inspile of increa-sing invest¬ 
ments. for instance in 1960-62 the 
share of material costs in total produc¬ 
tion had giown from 59.7 per cent lo 
61.9 per cent, while ihc .share of the 
national income in the same period 
had fallen from 40.3 per cent to 38.1 
per cenl. Ihe increase m the pro¬ 
ductive apparatus and the incrca,sed 
industrial capacity, to be fully utilised, 
needed further investments which 
could only be achieved In further 
squeezing eonsumrlion. But with the 
already low consumiition siandaids, a 
further squeeze would only pose .i 
serious social and political threjl to 
the bureaucracy. At the same time 
the rapid increase in investments and 
full employment resulted m an increase 
in money wages and with the restrict¬ 
ed availability of consumer goods in 
the market this created an ’inllalionary’ 
situation requiring periodic price in¬ 
creases. An attempt to solve this was 
the creation of a two tier s.vstcm in 
prices — the official State prices and 
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the commercial shop prices. 

With this structure of industriali¬ 
sation the raw material costs and in¬ 
put prices were continuously pushed 
up. The restricted supply ot raw 
materials in turn contributed to under- 
utilised capacity. With the existing 
raw material utilisation there was a 
very high proportion of wastage with 
only 50 per cent of planned savings m 
raw materials being realised. I'or 
instance it was found that the amouni 
111 steel needed to orcKluce a gi\cu 
pioduct was 30 per cent higher in 
Poland than in the advanced capitalist 
countries in the 19h0s. The amount ol 
coal consumed per unit of proiliiction 
in Polish indusiiy was iIO to 50 per 
cent higher than the world average. 
With high wastage of raw materials, 
underutilisation of capacity and ex¬ 
cessive stockpiling, a larger pi-nporiioii 
ol the economic surplus bad to be 
chaiiiielisi'il iiilo llie invcsinieiit goods 
sector, resulting in further wastage. 
The excessive stockpiling due to rciccis 
(or 'bubble' .is l| is called in Poland) 
iimounled to dl billion Zlotys m 
1061-63,'" This wa.stage followed from 
the production quota system with the 
absence of cni mechanism of quality 
control due to the sixicilic foim in 
which the labour process was organis¬ 
ed. 

In the lObtls the need lor model- 
nisatimi, technological and engineering 
advances and organisational changes 
was acutely felt. But in spite of this, 
according to the Ministry of Internal 
Trade, the realisation of the five Year 
plan directives for new pioducts m 
1962 was 57 per cent, mechanisation 
was 44 per cent and automation was 
29 per cent. Inability to make a seri¬ 
ous bicakthrough in foreign trade 
posed serious restiiclions on manufac¬ 
turing industry. In the late 1960s 
while 18 per cent was the planned 
cxpoit of this sector, the c.ipitalist 
countries weic able to absorb only 4 
per cenr, largely due to the low techni¬ 
cal level and poor product quality. A 
huge proportion of the products mark¬ 
ed lor export hence was either unsold 
or sold well below their value. The 
deficit in foreign trade was thus sought 
to be covered through the increasing 
export of raw materials, fuels and 
food- products (which were low profit 
commodities) and tended to aggravate 
the internal shortages. 

By the late 1960s the crisis had in¬ 
tensified substantially as was reliected 
in the statements of the Politburo. "It 
must be stated quite clearly that dur¬ 


ing the years 1966-70, Poland had the 
lowest rate of increase in real wages 
ol all the countries of Coniuuon.... 
There were some groups of workers 
which actually suffered a decline in 
their real wages.’" But this was a;i 
afterthought on the pari of the Party 
bureaucrats after the uprisings of the 
workers in 1970-71. Stockpiling of 
unsaleable goods had increased and by 
the latter half of 1970 the total in- 
lentoncs was eoual to about half the 
gloss national pioduct estimated for 
that .-ear."' 
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20 RobcHnik, Jtily 12, 1980, transla¬ 
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Imrcaiicratic oiganisatioDs, the 
factory manager tries to conceal 
th(! real state of the reserves. In 
the electronics industry unutilised 
capacity was (stimatcd at 42 per 
cent and in the construction indus- 
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ry machines are often used at 
20 per cent capacity. Kuion and 
others, op cit. 
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thooo' and practice of planning 
has been the problem of the time 
horizon. The problem of optimal 
allocation of resources from the 
point of view of maximisatioii ot 
consumphon cannot Im determined 
without .specifying the length of 
the period over which this is to 
lie aecompli.shed. Even a theoreti- 
wlly ideal model would not reach 
optimal conditions if the relation 
lietween benefits and costs in the 
.so-called transition period are 
taken into account. As Brits Wlod- 
/iitiierz author of .such works as 
■'Socialist OisaierrSiip and Political 
Systems’’ “The Market in a Soi'ia- 
list Economy” and "The Eeono- 
iiiics and Politics of Socialism’’, 
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licars different lor the hoaseholds. 
Ihc'faetoiy workforce :ind the 
nation, although each of the hu- 
ger groups ineuliomsl including 
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.■.iiiiple i.nswer to tlie iiiieslioii ot 
whelher later irnprovcincnt.s ol 
living standards is in the .social 
intercssts and is sufficient jiistirn..!- 
tion for the .sacrifices of the period 
of forced indastrialisation, and if 
so, how much later and with what 
level of casts and bcmtfils, ele?’’ 

j Sik, Otta, "Plan and Market undci 
Socialism’’. Maison d’edilion de 
Acadnnic des Sciences, Prague, 
1967. 

i See Kuron and others, op cit Al.yi 

• Mandcl, David, ‘Tlie Polish Work 

v’ ers ami the Crisis of Bureaucratic 
Socialism’ immeogmph). 

7 The prices fixed in the means id 
production .sector arc not the real 
prices hiil are undervalued li\ 
eomparison with those of the con¬ 
sumption goods sector and hence 
administratively inflate the pro- 
Iiortion of wage costs in the pro¬ 
duction costs. The bureacratic 
fixing of low prices for agriciil- 
tiiral prodiicls underestimate.s the 
.ichial oontribution of agriculture 
to the national income and inflates 
those ot industry. Here the lack 
of a price tor the use of m.aterial 
resources .flignififes that prices do 
not give “infonmation as to hms 
prtidiictioii funds, working avsets 
and natural wealth should he em¬ 
ployed and the mmimum level ol 
profitability for their utiii.sation’’. 
See, V V Novozhilow, 'Problems 
of Planned IMcing and the Reform 
of Industrial Management’, in 
■‘Socialust Economics”, Penmn, 
1972. Alwi see kuron and omers, 
op cit. 

8 It is difficult to actually determine 
unutilised capacity as under such 


A]IT Kumar Singh has in his response 
i|anuary 16, 1982) to my review of 
his book, ‘Patterns of Regional Deve¬ 
lopment' {September 26, 19811 mcn- 
tioiKid drastic abridging as a possible 
reason for his book appearing to be 
lusi a first essay on thf problems of 
general backwardness ot the difieroit 
regions of UP. Let me stress, .igain, 
that even the abridged version in much 
more than a mere first essay. 1 had 
showered ample bouquets on Singh in 
my review lor giving a very vivid 
description of the development of the 
dilTeient regions of UP over time, in 
I he light of the existing hypotheses 
regarding regional economic develop¬ 
ment. Further, contrary to his claim 
111 his response, he has gone much 
Iveyond )ust pointing out that there 
has to be development all along the 
line, on pages 10.1-105. 

Kudos to Singh also for clarilying, 
in his response, his stand on the role 
of large industries in the development 
of UP. In the book, his position is 
somewhat nebulous, giving one the 
impression that he assigns an inordi¬ 
nately important role to industry and 
in particular to large industry. ’ITiis 
is so because, while on page 41 he 
clearly brings out the fact that where¬ 
as East and West UP are well-suited 
for the development of agriculture, 
their industrial potential is slender 
barring some agro-based indusirit\ on 
pages 58, 67, 71, etc, he pleads loi 
big and ambitious programmes ol 
industrialisation. Further, on page 
194, tears arc shed for UP being 
neglected by the Centre lor the allo¬ 
cation of large industrial projects. 

My doubt about the validity of 
income-originating a.s an indicator of 
region. I levels of living, howevef, stiU 
remain. Singh seems to agree with me 
when he admits of the possibility of 
significant divergences between in¬ 
come-originating and income-accuring 
on p 70. As for his query, whether 
income-originating is to be thrown 
overboard as the relevant indicator. 


the answer is that he has himself 
agreid in his book that income-accru¬ 
ing is c-onccptually superior for this 
purpose.' Singh has, in his response, 
presented some data to substantiate 
the contention he makes in his book 
that income-originating can be con¬ 
sidered indicative of levels of living 
for the purpose of his study. As 
against this, on the basis of consumer 
expenditure data brought out by the 
UP State Planning Institute for 1969- 
70. Mishra has inlerred that there 
arc net inflows of income to East UP. 
while theta are indications of net out¬ 
flows from the Western region". 

I also reiterate my inability to 
share Singh's concern about the dif- 
lerence in the direction of changes in 
occupational pattern in UP between 
1951-61 and 1961-71. In this regard. 
It has to be borne in mind that sector 
theorists too consider changes in both 
occupaliunal pattern and composition 
i>l output in discussing industrial 
structure. If we examine the industrial 
structure of UP in terms of composi¬ 
tion of output, there is evidence that 
the changes between 1961 and 1971 
have been very much along the ‘ex¬ 
pected’ lines. In fact, the share of the 
primary sector declined from 60.2 
per cent in 1960-61 to 53.3 per cent 
in 1970-71, with that of the secondary 
sector increasing from 11,1 per cent 
to 14.7 per cent' Further, many of 
the e.irlier studies already mentioned 
in the review reveal that changes in 
occupational pattern a la sector theory 
arc not taking plaet in India. More¬ 
over, Singh himself admits on page 57 
that part ot the explanation may lie in 
the notorious non-comparability of 
Indian population census data on occu¬ 
pational pattern. To strengthtai this 
point made by Singh, it may be men¬ 
tioned that occupational pattern data, 
made comparable for 1951 and 1961, 
indicate no definite 'favourable' chan¬ 
ges in UP - the share of male work¬ 
ers in primary and secondary sectors 
being 69.5 per cciil ,iiul 11,1 per cent 
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respectively, in I9')l the correspond- 
ins figures for 1961 being 69.2 per 
cent and U.S per cent making 
even the evidence about a 'lavouiable' 
change m 1951-61 subject to question.' 
It has also to be remembered that the 
arguments of the sector thcoiists run 
in terms of changes lu productivity 
and income elasticity ol demand. In 
the light ol this, and in ciew of the 
cvideni'c of other countries, Joshi has 
rightly stressed the need for an agri¬ 
cultural revolution to precede and 
lead to an industrial rccoluiion.' 
Hence what is of greater cause for 
concern is the decline in agricultural 
productivity in UP as a whole (includ¬ 
ing Iwth East and West UP), and the 
main inference that lan be drawn is 
that measures are immediately requir¬ 
ed to improve productivity in agricul¬ 
ture. 

Singh is in strong disagreement with 
my siatement descenting the discus¬ 
sion on agriculture in Ihe book as a 
striking instance ol how the presenta¬ 
tion could have been inlinitclj better. 
The difference of opinion centres 
m.iiiily on chapter seven, which con¬ 
tains an analysis ol intcr-rcgional 
agricultural productiviiy into two: 
constraining factors and activating 
f.ictors. The constraining factors are 
discussed under the headings, physical 
constraints, pattern of land tenure, 
size and distribution of holdings, 
man-land ratio and social cusums. 
attitudes ,ind human factois. The dis¬ 
cussion on activating (ac'ors centres 
on agricultuial institutions (excluding 
land tenuri' or land reforms), supply 
of (arm credit, extent and elficiency 
of irrigation, capital c\ncndirure in 
agriculture and investment in human 
capital. Discussion under the. heading 
land reforms comes in chapter eight 
entitled, ‘Agricultural Development 
Programmes under Ihe Plans'. Hence 
my actual siatement in the review 
that institutional laclors in agriculture 
discussed in chapter seven do not in¬ 
clude land reforms, which appears as 
a topic under discussion in the next 
chapter, is neither misleading nor 
erroneous. Tlie point made was only 
about presentation, and no idea w.is 
sought to be created that Singh con¬ 
sidered land reforms to be uniiei’S- 
sary to bring about improvement in 
agricultural productivity. 1 still hold 
the view, though Singh may differ, 
that this enttre imbroglio could have 
been avoided and the reader would 
have relished the book much more if 
the detailed presentation of the fac¬ 
tors III the chapter had been along 


the u.sual lines ■ - i e, in term* of 
technological and institutional ones. 

Notes 

1 ft may not be possible, bccausi' 
of resource endowments and long¬ 
term efficiency considerations for 
each region to have a high per 
capita income originating. But this 
does not warrant people of that 9 
region having abysynully low 
level of living. What has to be 
ensured is a minimum level of 
living to people in all regioas. 5 

2 See Mishra, S N, "Regional In 
vestment and distribution of De¬ 
velopment Benefits: A Case Slud.v 
of E.i.st Uttar Pradesh", Institute 


of Economic Growh, 1979, 
(mimeographed). 

Based on official data. For the pre- 
1960 period, the data Imtught out 
by the National Council of Ap¬ 
plied Economic Research (NCAER) 
reveal such a tendency, though 
very much less marked. See 
NCAER, "Estimates of State In¬ 
come”, New Delhi, 1967. 

See Registrar-General and Census 
Commissioner for India, "Census 
of India, 1961 Paper No 1". New 
Delhi, 1967. 

See Joshi PC, Technological 
Potentialities of Peasent Agricul¬ 
ture., Economic and Political 
Weekly volume 14, No, 26: June 
1979 pp A 47—57. 


Labour Legislation and Working 
Qass Movement 


Sumil 

IN his aiticle (Special Nuiiiliei, Nov- 
eiulver 19S1) Dick Kraiiitian h.u argued 
that the civet evplaiiatiou for ihe vve.ik 
aiiil disorganised condition ol the Bom- 
ha; working rias.s movemenl iii the 
period 1934-37 was "the institution ol 
the LtiIkiui' ollieer'', wliuli In ;il)piii- 
priatiiig the main fiinetion ol the 
iiiiioiLs, prevented them Irom gaining 
strength. But even a vestigial aeqiiain- 
taiiee with the liistorv ol the Bombay 
workers' movemenl suDiees to disprove 
tiles. Let U.S' fast evainiiie thi’ .sliike 
lecord (.si'C Table) 

The temporaiy decline in stiike 
■ictivit) .iftei the l.iihire ol the general 
sliike oi 1934 Is iiisilv evplained by 
the general diimiralisatniii and linaii- 
eial evhaiislion, as ,ilso tlie vietiinisa- 
lion that would follow .such a deleat. 
If the presence of the l.ihoiii oIReer 
had Ih-cii the main cause ol the de¬ 
cline his influence slioiild have jne- 
veiited the resurgence ol working class 
slriiggles that eiilininaled in the geiie- 
la! .strike ol 19-1(1; mole e.speeially 
since his jxivvers weie imineasiirably 
wiilened by the Indiistiial Disputes 
Act of 1938. 


Guha 

I'lirtlieniioie. the GKU (Bed Flag) 
iai troiii withering away in the face 
oi eoinpelilion from the lalxnit ollicei, 
went Irom .strength to .strength in the 
kilter pail of the 1930s. In collabora- 
lioii with the ILP it was able to bring 
(lilt hall ol Ikiniliav's le.\tile workers 
111 a |)rote.st against the Industrial Dk- 
[nites Bill (Novitiieiai 7. 1938). Les> 
than .1 vein later it .single-handedly 
e.illed .1 political stiike against the 
war. and 35 out ol 72 te.vtile mills had 
to close (Oetolier 2, 1939). Finally, in 
,\lareh-'\pril 1940 tin GKU (Bod Flag) 
wa.s able, to organise a near total strike 
ill the levtile industry ovei the Issue 
oi l)-\. Nor did il eollapse after the 
deleat of the .strike as the earlier GKU 
had done in 1929. it had il6.442 menf- 
liers in Deecmlier 1940 or .si\ times 
.IS many as its parent liody, the Abdul 
Majid-led GKU had pas.scs.sed in 1934. 

.Additional evidenee could be eiterl, 
bill this .sliould suffice to indicate tliat 
Kooiman. whose principal .source seems 
lo have been the monthly report ol 
till' labour officer, has uncritically 
swallowed that biireaiicrat's e.vaggerated 
evalnation of his own importance. 


Tvnij.- D.vys r,osi i.si Nox'-PoLTncAi. SiiinsF.s in the Tixtti.e Industby ov 
Bombay Phovince 


Pei lod 

Bombay 

• Alimedabud 

Rest of Province 

laiiiiarv lo August 

19,34 

3,198.311 

68,466 

458,036 

September to Dccembei 
1934 

6.011 

45,912 

44,550 

19!,5 

66,299 

103,727 

14,624 * 

19.«i 

172,2(V! 

35,231 

149,256 ' 

1937 

147.159 

326,879 

324598 

1938 

122.914 

, 25,434 

494,696 

1939 

94.456 

992 

58,627 

1940 

4591,790 

9.214 

41,881 


Sowce: Compiled from Bombay Labour Gazatte, various iisues 1934-41. 
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1920 21. When the postwar depression was 
crippling the world's iron and steel industry, not even 
one worker was retrenched at Tata Steel 



And so, our Platinum Jubilee 
is also aGolden Jubilee. 


In die deptenlon yean following 
World War I, blast furnaces stood idle as 
the iron and steel Industry lay gasping 
for survival. Britain’s shipbuilding yards 
and America's automobile plants 
stagnated. Ihe recession was 
woridwide. 

' Yet, In India, Tata Steel was well on Its 
way with the Greater Extension 
Programme. Sadly, fortune, when It 
should have favoured, turned fickle. An 
earthquEdce crippled Japan, our biggest 
customer, and spiralling prices made 
nonsense of our cost calculations. By 
November 1924, the Company faced 
closure. But the Tata spirit would not 
succumb. Sir Dorabji Tata pledged his 


entire personal wealth and his wife’s 
Jcw'ellety to obtain a bank loan of Rs I 
crore and the Company survived. 

Right through those traumatic years, 
the legendary Tata conrem for the 
employee never wavered and not one 
worker lost his job. This humanity In the 
Management-Labour relationship has 
brought bountiful reward—a golden 
jubilee of Industrial harmony. Fifty years 
marked by commitment. Integrity, 
Ingenuity, making possible maximum 
capacity utilisation even In trying times. 
And it Is a tradition which continues. For 
Jamsetjl Tata held it true that the wealth 
generated by Industry should benefit the 
people and, thus, enrich the natloa 


What benefits the people, benefits the nation. 
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The Jyoti guide! 



'Jirai' Portibit 0$uliniifon Sytum 


Here's lesting relief from 
power cuts, coal 
ihortages, furnace oil 
quotas and spiralling 
energy costs—Jyoti Solar 
Systems specially 
designed for industrial and 
eoaunetciai usaSi 


. Wind Energy Conversion 
Systems: capacity ranging 
from 40 W to 1 kW 

Also available are Steam 
Engines, Photovoltaic 
Systems and Aqua Ammonia 
Vapour Absorption Systems. 


JyoW WifKimlU 


To know more about Jyoti's 
Solar Energy Systems, please 
contact: 

Jyoti Limited, 

Energy Division, Tandal|a, 
Vadodara 391 410. 

Phone: 6644$, 66414 
66417. 


JyoriLtd. 

8hipingtactocrtogi88loiabetteflifB.1^ 
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POOR AS A SOCIAL STRATUM 
NOMADISM AS IDEOLOGICAL EXPRESSION 
IN DEFENCE OF MANDAL COMMISSION 
DEPARTMENTALISATION OF PLANNING 
RUMPUS OVER KHESARI DAL 


CLOSER LOOK AT TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT 





Economic prosperity is the harbour light 
that beckons us. We try to reach it by 
developing technological expertise and 
manufacturing skill in every field of 
engineering. 

We design, manufacture and instal plant 
and equipment for every major national 
project covering vital human needs like 
food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 
cement, steel, paper, nuclear, power... 

We have even extended the limits of our 
capabilities to cover space technology in 
order to support the nation's plans to 
establish effective satellite communication 
systems. Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity-cement 
manufacture. 


Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
definite harbour-economic prosperity 
through technological development. 

All 10,000 of us In the L&T Group are 
prompted by the same sense of direction 
And our capabilities are enriched by the 
experience and know-how of our 
collaborators-world renowned manufac¬ 
turers in every field of engineering. 


e 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 

where technology moves with time 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 


When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —Seneca 
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Credit-Deposit Puzzles ( 

WHY has the growth of credit to the commercial secior slowed down, whW^ 
arc the "car-t^ prosnec'.s and what are the growh implications of this 
development. The financial press and spokesmen of industry and trade have, 
by and large, fmused on the Reserve Bank's credit restricting iastrumons: 

e rash reserve ratio (CRR) and' the statii'ory liquidity ratio (SLR). But it is 
clearly ni'ctssary to look beyond these ratios which operate on the deposits of 
banks to the deposits themselves. Why, then, arc deposits growing slowlyt RK 
lazari, a former Depu'y Governer of the Reserve Dank, in a recent address 
to the All-Indra Manufac urers' Organisation argued that bank deposits are 
no growing because of the poor interest rates on bank deposits and because 
0 the Reserve Bank's near embargo on the opening of new me'ropolitan 
branches (these bremches in the past having atfr,’cted the bulk of the dtposi's) 

The industrialist, Bharal Ram, has however argued that the lack of deposit 
growlh IS not fundamen'al but is only a .symptom of quantitative res'rictions 
on credit expansion. (It will be recalled that banks 'create' deposits in the 
pneess o( extending credi'.) In these discussions little attention has been 
nid 0 the deflationary impact of th,- balance of payments deficit on deposits 
and credit. Le: us look more carefully into the relative importance of these 
hypotlese; and sec how far they are strands of an emerging financial slruc- 
lure wherein old channels ol financial ciiculatioo are being modified and 
new channels developing. 

R K Hazan's emphasis on branch expansion in the metropolitan areas 
■sc.ms a li.tle s'retched. For one thing, metropolitan .areas already have a 
igh density of bank branches and it is not clear what restrians deposit 
growth through new accouuis or additions to existing accounts in existing 
- anches becondly, the lack of branch expansion cannot explain the abrupt 
change from a Rs 1.500 crore increase in deposits between Nosember ai^ 
Diccmbcr 1081 to a fall m deposits in (he next three months. Thirdly, the 
sucews of the metropolitan branches in the past decade ha.s been m increas- 
ng (heir time deposits. The current slackness in deposit growth however 
«nses primarily from the poor growth of demand deposits. Between fanuary 

ye.,) whfle demand deposits deelined in absolute amount. The slower growth 
in time deposits is prob,.bIy explained by a slowdown in foreign remit ances 

•1 fh h' to the corporate .sector 

.nd the higher returns on such invcstincn!. But riiffinnccs in the rates of 
urn can scarcely explain the sluggishness in demand deposits. 

This raises Ihe chieken-and-egg problem of whether slower credit growth 

0 demand deposits would suggest that credit ,s being quantitatively restrict- 
^ ^ Bu, fh<' picture is not dear. Between August-Seplembei 1V8I and February 
m.. the credit deposit ratio incteased by ).1 pcrceniage points from 65.2 

credi.. Indeed, between Dccmber 1981 and F. bruary 1982 while total credit 

I hus 1 , appears the; certain independent faclors, „ hm th.m slow credit expan- 
Mon, are responsible for the poor perfirmaoce of demand deposits. 

What these factors are is something that needs to be investigated. Partly 
It may be that the credit created by the banking syslem is bring withdrawn 
fiom It and is cireula ing over .significant dme periods oulside the hanking 
system. Pariiy of course, the large cutrent account deheits arc responsible 
for a leakage in ueposi'.s since the p.iyments for ihc excess imports of goods 
and services do not return to the domeslic banking system. The IMF's defla¬ 
tionary role Ihrough quantita'ise credit restrictions as well as through'import 
lilacralisation, and hence increasing balance of payments deficits, should be 
noted. 


But the current deceleration in the grow h of commercial ciedit and 
agi regate deposits must be seen in the perspective of longer t< rm (rends. The 
larger companits, such as those financed by the ICICI, have oxer 'he past 
f'xx years reduced the .share of bank credi; in their sources of funds for 
financing investment. In paiticular, bank borrowings have been financing a 
decreasing share of working capital. This reduced dependence on hank credit 
has however not meant lowei growth of investment or oulput. Partly, cheaper 
medium term finance Irom the term lending ins itulions is being used for 
working capita] purposes. Partly, the public is b ing directly approached for 
morey through company deposits or debenture and equity issues. It would 
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ihercforc appear that the financial 
structure tiad been chanjting gradually 
tner the past fi ve years. The current 
IMF-directed credit and deposit decile- 
lation has only accentuated these trends. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Conscience Plus Convenience 


TIIF, resignatio.i of the UP Chief 
Minister on grounds of 'conscience', 
in the vvake of the latest incidents of 
dacoit violence in which, in two sepa- 
lale incidents on a single day, Ifi 
Cdlagers were kijed, has certainJy put 
ihe Cnngressll) in a bit ol pickle. 
The lesigualion is also rather un- 
usu.d; life dvCisiiin w.is taken appar¬ 
ently wilhin mmulcs ol the leceipi ol 
Ihe news ol the carnage and th' 
In ter ol resigiiatum was submitted 
directly to the (ioterniir, without the 
fonnalily of .gel leg it cleared b\ the 
p.iriy High Command. It is title that 
lor over a vear now. the UP Chiel 
Minis’er has been speaking of his re- 
'utve to resign if he failed to ctiib the 
dacoiL menace. He had even set a 
‘deadline’ some months ago for curb¬ 
ing the menace, though Ihe deadline 
ilsill w.j,s allowed to pass uiicsentfully 
lot the Clui f Minisci ■ Itillowing 
,1 pioliision of claimed 'dacoit' kilh’ng.s. 
Having surrived deadlines set by him- 
sch. ihet" was li'ilc leason for the 
Chid .Minislei lo r spond to the call 
o| Ills 'lonscienec' so abriip'lv aiul 
diamaticallv. cteii drastically; and 
te'. the Chief Minister has resigned, 
plunging m the process the ruling 
pally inlo yet aiioihi'r ciisis on the 
eve of the Picsiden i.d poll. 

Ilowcser, if one lonsideis the Chiel 
Minister's own |iinhlcms m disiliug 
with Ihe so-cak'd 'dissensic.ns' in the 
parly and govciiiment, the resigna¬ 
tion makes scii-i'. Consuleiing that 
ewen niemhcis ol ihe ruling party have 
levelled cliaiges ahotu specific links 
1 ). wccii datoii gioLips and political 
parties and lavlioii,. including the 
Ihe Congre.ss ll). and given the widilv 
he'd MOW Ih.il much of the killings 
by ’he so-called 'd.tcuils' m the north 
111 recent lime, h.iv,' in favl been 
-Iraiglit forward political murders, with 
'he Mv'iins and their killeis olleii 
belonging to oi supporting ihe same 
pailv. hu' lepicseuting different fae- 
loiis. It IS even likely th.il the nie- 
sent w.ive ol ki"uig. are leltled not 
VO miivli to traditumal criminal acti- 
Mlivs as io Ihe mole modern mam- 
Icslalioiis thv'i"Ol. hung popularised. 


indeed institutionalised, by the pre¬ 
sent political system. 

The resignation and the develop¬ 
ments since then also highlight, not 
foi the first lime, the extraordinary 
vynieism that has come to pervade 
Ihe thinking and actions of the ruling 
parly. Thg UP Chief Mini.sier tendered 
his resignation on |une 27, within 
hours of learning abou' the carnage, 
lie IS reported lo have specifically 
mciitioiied in his letter of resignation 
to the Governor (which he imsisted 
had lo be immediately accepted and 
which indeed was, late at night he 
same day, apparently after the Gov- 
I riior 'got m touch' with the Prime 
.Minister m Delhi! his earlier resolve 
iin Novembci last) to lesign within a 
monlh if those lespvinsible for Ihe 
Dcviii carnage wer.' not arrested. 
However, despite all the successes in 
the 'auti-daeoily' operations, there 
was yel another massacre; and so he 
was resigning because "the paiple 
emild not he led on mere promises 
.•nd arguments; they wanlcd results 
and they could not wait for them 
long". After such an abject confession 
ol poll,leal and administrative failure, 
and .ifter the resignation was accept¬ 
ed which presum.il.lv means that the 
tiovernor was cenvinced of the oor- 
icc.ncss of Visw,[n.ith Pratap Singh's 
■'wn .isscssment ol his government, 
Ihe Chief Minislei was asked, purely 
Ivirmally, "to continue in oRice till 
ailernalivc arrangements were made" 

- lo use the oRicial bromide routine¬ 
ly used on such uccasions. Clearly, 
V P Singh ceased lo exercise autho¬ 
rity by the allernoon ol June 27th; 
;iiid yet, the 'alternative arrangements' 
arc lo be put ofl till aftei July 12, 
the date of the Presidential poll. In 
oilier words, Ihc purely procedural 
lormality permitted undei the Con- 
si i ution, IS to be blatantly put to use 
to serve party, or even factional, 
ends. 'Ihc Congress!!) is in no posi- 
luiii 1(1 luither muddy Ihc waters m 
a stale with the largest number of 
vice oral Miles m the electoral college 
thji eiecls the President by taking a 
vhcision, much less allowing a discus¬ 
sion, on who should succeed Viswa- 
nath Pra ap Singh; much the best 
thing therelore would be to let him 
vuiitlnuc to be Ihc self-conles-sedly 
incompetent Chief Minister till the 
immediate task of ensuring Zail Singh's 
election as iVesident is compleled. 


Industrialised Countries 


BIS Favours Incomes Policy 

THE Bank of International Settle¬ 
ments (BIS) at Bash in Switzerland is 
the club of the cential bankers of 
indu.stiiailsed countries. As such, its 
assc'sment of the ecoiomic prospects 
and policies in these countries is of 
considerable interest. In its latest 
annual report, Ihe BIS lorecasts that 
unemployment in the industrial coun¬ 
tries will continue to rise in the com¬ 
ing few years. The current rates of 
unemployment among the Western 
industrialised countries alrc-idy ranges 
fiom 8.5 per cent in France lo 12 
per cent in Britain, These rates are 
the highest sinev the depression nl the 
19f0s. Only in Japan is the rate a re¬ 
latively low 2.1 pi'r cent. According ^ 
to the BIS, the high and using wi- 
cmploymont rate is in pail due to 
reduced investment growth; moicovcr, 
a larger share ol the investment is 
being undertaken in secturs. such as 
energy and environmental control, 
where the investment tends to be 
labour-saving in character. 

But the BIS report lays fair share 
of the blame on the anti-inflation 
policies being pursued. Thi' report 
poinis out that the measures to con¬ 
trol inflation have re-ulted in dc- 
(derating output giowlh and increas¬ 
ing uiiemploymeni latc. Bcside.s, 
while HI the short-run the anti-infla- 
tie.n policies have been successful in 
marginally reducing the inflation rale, 
the report suggests that in Ihe long-/ 
run these policies may be less effec¬ 
tive. At the .same lime, industrialised 
economies would get caught in a slow 
growth trap. 

The BIS IS very much for fighting 
inflation, but not in the present 
manner. It is interesting to note that 
Ihe group of central bankers is 
critical of controlling inflation through 
restrictive monetary policies. The 
BIS report is particularly critical of 
the US in this regard; ''The level of 
interest rates lu the US is disturbing 
in it,sell. given its impact on the US 
economy and thereby on the activity 
in the rest of the world. It is dis'urb- 
ing, too, that it tends directly to 
keep the level of rates up elsewhere." ,, 

The BIS favours insiiad an incomes 
policy based on social and political 
consensus for containing inflation. In 
other words, the BIS hr.s suggested 
controls on profits and wages for 
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lighling inflation. The BIS prescrip¬ 
tion for reduced infl.ation and higher 
growth is, therefori, an appropriate 
iiuomes policy combined with greater 
investment. As has been pointed out 
:arlier in these columns, this policy 
response to the current economic 
imnasse approximates ;o ihe French 
sirategy as distinct from the Anglo- 
US stra'egy, 

Mizoram 

False Hopes 

DESPITE all the government’s c]aim.s 
to the contrary, the Miro National 
Fiont (MNF) and its armed wing, the 
Mi7o National Army (MNA), appear to 
lie as active a.s ever m .Mizoiain, able 
,,rjl.i strike virtualb- at will. The breaking 
off ol negotiations with Laldenga and 
his departure from Delhi, the banning 
of the MNF and the MNA and tht 
imor showing of candidate.s identified 
a' being pro-MNF in the recent by- 
elections have not meant a weakening 
of the in.surgency itself. On the con¬ 
trary. and to the .surprise ol no one 
except wishful bureaucrats in Delhi 
there has been a .spurt in violent inci¬ 
dents .since the middle of last month. 
By the end of last week, at least a 
dozen petsons had been killed, iiiclnd- 
mg the newly elected people's lon- 
leience MLA lor Phtildiing.sei and tlw 
editor of a newspaper. Imth Mizos. 
Others killed, all non-Mizos, include a 
.school teacher, a petty .shopkeeper, 
load construction svorker.s, Nepali 
LW-’t'Uft’ts as well as police and intelli¬ 
gence personnel. 

It is .still not clear what ha.s preiu- 
pitated the present wave of killings in 
Mizoram. The authorities have links-d 
them to a ‘qiiit-Mizoram’ notice which 
was supposed to have come into effect 
on June 21 However, the killings 
began well before the ‘deadline’ ex¬ 
pired. Indeed, the first levelations ot 
the existence ot the alleged ‘quit- 
Mizoram’ notice came frimi (Jovemnient 
House itself, and not from the MNF. 

Tlie latest developments in Mizoram 
have to be seen in the context of the 
Government ol India’s own ambiguous 
IJolicifcs. As is well known, there have 
been periods when the govermnent, 
^ven in the midst of being engaged in 
-V'k-talk-fight-fight’ with Laldenga in 
Delhi and the MNF forces in Mizoram 
has also been involved, through the 
mediation of the Congressfl) in Mizo¬ 
ram and in collusion with forces having 
linb with the MNF and Laldenga, in 


attempts to undermine the Sailo govern¬ 
ment. 

But such ambiguities are not alto¬ 
gether surprising. For, whatever be the 
differente.s between the various parties 
and groups engaged in govermnent and 
administration on the one hand and open 
and covert insurgency on the other - 
sometimes in both .simultaneously — on 
one issue all these partie.s and groups 
agree; that the problem in Mizoram 
admits of only a political solution. But 
the Ckivernmeiit of India continues to 
believe and act on the assumption that 
by nieicly dividing the Mizos and feed¬ 
ing them with false hopes, it will be 
able to demoiali.se them into total 
li;is.sivity. This strategy aimed at weal¬ 
ing out the lumplc explains .some ol the 
.seeming contiadictiou.s in the (lentre’.s 
policy in Mizoram. The r.vperieiice m 
Mizoram since 1966 amply suggests that 
ihis po'icv has not worked. 

US 


Obsolescence of Alexander 
Haig 

M.EXANDEIt II.AIG. who resigned as 
US Secietary of .State on .bine 25, h.xs 
elaiiued that he had (|utl liecaiise the 
"foreign ixihcy on which we [Pre.sideut 
Keagan and he| embarked togethei was 
.siiilting from that e,irefnl miir.se lajil 
out”. 

llowevei, tilts "shifting’" ha.s not 
been a lecent development, for, even 
•it flic time when Heagan tiwk over, it 
was known that there c.xistcd in the 
admiiiLstralioii divergent a.vsossments, 
winch went beyond the usual different 
pi reeptuiiis between contending burean- 
ci-acics in the National Security Coun¬ 
cil, the Stale Department, tlie Defence 
Department, etc, regarding the impera¬ 
tives ol US foreign policy 

Some ol these conllietmg percep- 
tioas weie clearly seen during the 
leeent Falkland Islands crLsi.s. Such 
eoiiti adictioics arc an inevitable part of 
the eoiidiict of the foicign policy of 
.1 big jiowcr like the United States and 
there Ls no reason why merely such 
diffciing perceptions .should have preci¬ 
pitated the resignation of Alexander 
Haig. That the re,signatioii has come 
at a time when Ist.ycl is engaged in a 
full scale iiiva.sion of Lebanon makes 
if even more puzzling since Haig has 
always been one ot the firmest siip- 
portens of Israel, supporting it in all 
its aggressive acts against Palestinians 
and neighbouring Arab regime. Thus, 
Haig opposed AWACS sales to Saudi 


Arabia, military .sales to Jordan, the 
.suspension of military supplies to 
Israel following the Israeli raid on the 
Jiaqi nuclear reactor and the suspen- 
'ion of the stiategic consensus agree¬ 
ment in the wake ot Israel’s annexation 
of failaii Heights. Baiely days before 
■ ic resigned, Haig was opposing all 
piopnsals to pnb’itly criticise Israel’s 
invasion of Lebanon arguing that 
Isiael'.s invasion and the destruction ol 
PLO rnili'arily providi-d an o.npoilu- 
iiity tor US to pursue Pakstiniaii auto¬ 
nomy ta'ks and .secure Israel’.s Irontiers. 

Perhaps the very vindication of the 
Haig policy m West Asia, seen most 
crnelly for the Palestinians in the sus¬ 
tained US-supixiited attacks on them 
in Lebanon during the p.cst weeks, 
made the continuation ol Haig redund- 
.iHt. In other words, the rigidity — be 
it over the question of total support 
to Israel or the huger (|uestioH of rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union and West- 
eiii Eimipe — symbolised In- Haig 
h.iving .served its piiri!o.sc, yiersi.sting 
with such iiillexibilits would have only 
iee;iiit antagonising preciscle those 
blends and allies, be it in the Arab 
woild 01 in We.stcrn Europe, who had 
In Inmi the eilix ol any new regional 
01 global Westi-rn initiatives. Tn We.st 
Asia, I™ iiistanee, even the Western 
.dues ol the US have for long opposed 
t'e- tol.ll US eomniilment towards 
l.srael wTueb would oiib mean the 
weakening of the position ol Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, liiends ]vitenli.ilb 
ixibaps even more valimble to the 
Western alliariee than Israel in tie' 
legion. II IS tine that the de])arture 
'll Haig doe.s not mean .iiis actual 
we.iks-nmg ol US supiiort lo Israel. 
But insdl.ii .is the (ouduct ol the 
loii-ign policy ol a world power like 
the Uniti'd States nece.ssitate.s 
till letuining of even small advantages 
and the exploitation ot every new 
t.ietieal aibantage, the United Statics 
will have to take steps, in its own in- 
teiest. lo allow a vislly weakened PLO 
to .survive having perhap.s clixset, even 
dependent, ties with a loyal fiicnd like 
Saudi Aiab^a, In such a .sc'cnario Haig 
could not have had any role. 


When eorie.spondiug with the 
Circulatnn Department, subscri¬ 
bers are reqne.sted to mention 
the subscription numbers. 
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Sorry State of Power Planning 


SINCE planning has lost credibility, 
with achiovemcn s eonsistcnily falling 
short of targets, frequent ministerial 
announcements of objectives seem to 
have taken over a morale-boosting 
role. Thus Vikram M.ihajan, Minister 
for Energy, has lieen saying repeated¬ 
ly that power generating capacity is 
to be doubled in the next six to eight 
years; that the power deficit, which 
has declini'd from 12.6 per cent in 
1980-81 and 16.1 per cent in 1979-80 
to 10.8 per cent in 1981-82, will be 
reduced further to 8 per cent in 1982- 
83 and then wiped out in subsequent 
years; that the national grid will be 
completed in the next few years -- 
by 1995 at any rate — wi h the laying 
of 400 kva linix; and building of sta¬ 
tions and with better functioning ol 
regional grids, so that use of power 
is op imised in the country. 

In fact, the picture is far more grim 
in power than is suggested by the 
emphasis given to power in plan 
investment and by frequent govern¬ 
ment claims. Thus while it is true 
that power generation rose by 10.2 
per cent in 1981-82, maigmally above 
target, it came after a low rate of 
growh in 1079-80 and 1980-81 of 2.1 
per cent and 5.7 per cent, respective¬ 
ly. It was, moreover, a 13.4 per cnit 
growth in thermal power ;haf pulled 
up he overall ra'e of increase in 
generation, primarily through improv¬ 
ed functioning of existing plants. Nu¬ 
clear power generation, the expensive 
gieat hope of the sixties, increased 
by 0.4 per cen'. The deficit declined 
to 10.8 per cent, but this was not so 
much because of the above-laiget 
achievement of generation as :he slow 
rate of growth of indu.stry itself. Far 
more significant is the faci iha: the 
plant load factor remains depressingly 
low at 46,8 per cent below tlie 
rather low target of 48 per cent. It 
is this which reflects the poor func¬ 
tioning of the power sector. And the 
S ate Electricity Hoards, always can¬ 
did about their shortcomings, have 
admitted that thiy canno. improve 
this as thi'y have no resources even 
for purchase of spares. The SliBs, 
which account for 80 per a>nt of 
power generation in the country, have 
made their plight explicit in other 
ways as well. Thus they cannot utilise 
at least half of the $ 304.5 mn loan 
from the World Bank because they 
cannot meet the Bank’s conditions. 


Cable and conductor units have com- 
p'aiiicd that they are functioning at 
20 per cent capacity because they do 
no; get payments for contracts execut¬ 
ed. The Planning Commission has sig¬ 
nificantly scaled down it' eailier esli- 
matc ol the power sector's demand 
for coal of 76 mn tonnes for 1984-85, 
because of the heavy slippages in the 
c.xecutioii ol projects. 

In t'.’.e first two years of the Sixth 
plan, 3,586 MW were commissioned 
i.i.t of 19,666 MW planned. Of this, 
1.765 MW were commissioned in 
1981-82 against a target of 4,087 MW, 
.,nd of this only 221 MW were rolled 
. Tid synchronised. Hydel power which is 
cheapest and acanmts for 33 per cent 
cf the present generation remains 
lar.gely un apped. The much vaunted 
national grid is a far cry. The rc- 
gl'in,''] grid,? are y<'t to function as 
g'ids, .md l iter-state flows are still 
liil.i'eially itiranged be ween surphis 
.nd deficit sl.ilcs. 

juq this month, the chairman of the 
Cen ra| Electricity .Authority was ex- 
pbr ing how in thermal generation 
design defects, lack ol quality control 
in manufacture and in coal supplies, 
and deficiencies in construction, ope- 
la'ion, and main'enance were nxspon- 
sible for the perx'asivc poor output ol 
the 200-210 MW sets. He, however, 
then went on to s'ate that the coun¬ 
try was now planning to set up 500 
MW stations, without clarifying why 
the s-nme problems would not thereby 
'oe multiplied. Indeed, oullabohations 
with So'iet, Polish and British intere¬ 
sts are in the offing for giant stations. 

Meanwhile, ihe authorises in almost 
a dream woild still chalk out pom¬ 
pous technical plans. Hence grand 
schemes are being made for hydel 
power from Ilinudayan waters, Guiarat 
Ixiasls of wood-fed genera ors of 1.5 
MW '0 25 MW, and the Atomic Eii- 
iTgy Commission's chairman claims 
the nuclear power programme of In¬ 
dia to he ".1 unique example of gene¬ 
rating national capability in a high 
echnology field" despite none of the 
three a'omic power plants having ever 
operated over 40 per cent capacity 
and at a unit cost which is the higliest 
among different sources of energy. 

Rubber 

Producers and Consumers 

I'HODUCTION of natural rubber is 
not showing any signs of breaking out 


of tlie stagnation of the past few 
vears. According to the Rubber Board, 
output of natural rubber was 1.52 lakh 
tonnes in 1981-82, .showing a marginal 
decline over the previoii.s year's prodiie- 
lion of 1.53 lakh tonnes. Consumption 
has, however, been steaililx rising, It 
has gone up from 1.04 lakh tonnes in 
1978-79 to 1.73 lakh tonne.s in 198(1-81 
and estimatcdly 1,86 lakh tonnes m 
1981-82. 

The peisistent gap between procliie- 
tion and consumption ha.s led to high 
prices and depletion ol natural rulilici 
stocks below the required level ol 
three montlis’ ooasumplion. The aver- 
.ige monthly price in Kottayam ol 
liMA-I grade riibk-r, foi irislanee, 
iiMivcd up from Rs 1,421 a (|uintal in 
Jamiarv 1981 to Rs 1.57.5 a (|iiint,al in 
July 1981. The priee then declined 
slightly, only to start moving up again 
Ik (11 December 1981 and reach 
Rs l,fi20 a quintal in March this year. 

By contrast, inteniational prices have 
been sliownig a declining trend. Tlie 
iiionth'y average price ol natural nib- 
bei ol a giade comparable to the Indian 
RMA-I grade at Kuala Lumpur declined 
bom the equivalent of Rs 1,096 a 
i|miital in Janiiaiy 1981 to Rs 905 a 
ilienhil in July and Rs 814 a quintal 
in March 1982, 

The STC h.is been rmporting natural 
lubber to bridge the doiiKxstic deinand- 
siqiiily gap. Such imports aggregated 
40,000 tonne,s in 1981-82. However, 
,m|)oils have not been able to stem 
Ihe ri.se in domestic pricc.s mainly be- 
c.iasc ol STCs inability to deliver the* 
imported material when it is needed 
the most. 

Production of natural riiblrer this 
sear is expected to be 1.62 lakh ton¬ 
nes while demand is projected to go 
up to 1.97 lakh tonnes, according to 
e.stimates prepared by the Rubber 
Board. Allowing for three months' con¬ 
sumption as stocks, the production short- 
lad in 1982-83 would thcielore be 0.80 
lakh tonnes. Against ttii-s deficit, the 
government bus so far antliorised STC 
to import 30,000 tonnes. 

The demand made Iw the president 
of the All-India Ruliber Industries 
A-ssociation at the Association's annual 
meeting this week for a comprehensive 
policy on rubber, including a long¬ 
term import policy, should be seen in 
the context of these facts. But though 
the Secretary to the Union Commerce 
Ministry, who inaugurated the meet¬ 
ing, sounded sympathetic to AIRIA’s 
demands, going by the pa.st experience, 
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one cannot ejpeot any significant 
change in the government's attitude 
towards rubber imports. As the Com¬ 
merce Secretary noted, tlic matter 
needed further “detailed discussion’’ in 
order to avoid any adverse impact on 
“other sectors’’, 

The government’s reluctance to for¬ 
mulate a long-term import policy stems 
basically from two factors, firstly, 
large-scale imports and a comfortable 
stock position may depress donrestic 
prices and act as a disiheentive for 
expansion of rubber production in the 
country. Secondly, the major benefici¬ 
ary of such a policy would he the auto¬ 
mobile tyre and tube industry, which 
accounts tor as much as 60 per cent 
ol natural rubber consumption in the 
country. ’The automobile tyre .,ector, 
liy virtue of the vast and grt.wing 
domestic niaiket for its pioduc's, has 
Ireeii regularly passing on to the con¬ 
sumer every sn.ill rise in the raw mat¬ 
erial price and can well afiord to pay 
a high price for natural rubber. 

What has evidently escaped the 
goveinmcnt’.s attention is that natural 
rubber i.s the main raw material for a 
laige number of small scale, and cot¬ 
tage units engaged in the manulaeturr 
111 various household and industrial 
products. These units, unlike those in 
the tyre sector, ate hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to pass on the rise in raw material 
prices to their consumers and are even 
now, at current natural lubbci prices, 
finding it diflicult to smvive. 


C otton _ 

any-SIded Pressures 

THE Cotton Advisory Board (CAB) 
had prepared the cotton balance-sheet 
lor the 1981-82 season in October 
1981. It had estimated that total availa¬ 
bility of cotton in the season would be 
9 lakh bales lass than that in 1980-81 
and total ofl^take almost the same, so 
that stocks at the end of the season 
would he lower'. The tc.xtile industry 
had tried to create a .scare of shortage 
to persuade the government not to 
permit exports. Cotton growers, on the 
other hand, tried to convince the 
government that cotton would be in 
abundant .supply and that if export ol 
Bengal Deshi were not permitted, 
cotton prices would crash. 

S, D’jdng the first two immtlis of the 
season, September and October 1981, 
prices did come down. The Economic 
Titnen index of cotton prices declined 
from 264 at the end of the 1980-81 
.season to 247. The price movement 
howevw, reversed in the following 



month. Despite the' new crop coming 
to the market, the cotton price index 
moved up by 8 points to 353 at the 
end of December 1981. 

Then began the Bombay textile mills 
strike on January 18, 1982. And bet¬ 
ween January and April 1982 the 
index of cotton prices declined con¬ 
tinually to reach 193. Though the index 
improved by 30 points in the next two 
months, at the end of June it was stjll 
another 30 points below the December- 
enc! level. 

For the first four months of the 1982, 
both industry and trade lived from 
hiind to mouth and avoided replenish¬ 
ing stocks in view of the falling market. 
The subsequent firming up of the 
market may be explained in terms ol 
the growing feeling that prices had 
touched rock-bottom, which led iiidus- 
tiy and tiade to eomiiieiice building 
I'll oi inventories. The improvement in 
prices was al.so aided by larger piodue 
tiiin by cotton mills in the re.st ot the 
country and the buoyancy in the hand- 
l<iniii sector. 

The cotton marketing season has 
ended, but cotton prices are unlikely 
to be sastained. The CAB’s revised 
cotton balance-sheet envisages an iii- 
cifiase in stocks of at least 7 lakh hale.s 
ill the end of August. 

The developing cotton situation, 
within the country and outside, pre- 
‘.euts a bleak future. 

Consiimer prelerence for blended 
cloth is rising. By 1980 blended cloth 


accounted for 16 pet cent of total 
cloth coasumption. By 1981 the pro¬ 
portion had gone up further to 21 
per cent. 

The government has released 2.08 
lakh bales of cotton for cxiwrt in the 
1981-82 season, consisting of 85,000 
bales oi .short staple varieties and 1.23 
iiikh bales of staple varieties. Actual 
rxiioits are, however, lagging fat 
bchinil. For instattce, the export ot 
Bengal Deshi, which is priced out by 
Pakistani cotton in the intcrnatioual 
markets, were to be completed by April 

30. However, the government has had 
to extend the .shipment date to August 

31. 

It IS customary for the Cotton Cor¬ 
poration of India (CCI) to begin every 
.si'.jsou by announcing amltitious plans 
of purchase of c'otton. In 1980-81, its 
purchase target had been fixed at 15 
lakh hales. .Soon this was cut to 12 
lakh bales and actual purchase amount¬ 
ed to 11.94 lakli bales. The CCl’s 
purchase target for the current season 
was first fixed at 16 lakh bales. It was 
later revised down fiist to 12 lakh 
hides and then to 10 lakh bales. By 
tile end of May the CCI had purchased 

9 lakh bales and it is clear that total 
pmcha.se.s in the .season will not exceed 

10 iiikh ij.'ih's. 

Colton price.s promt.se to retiiaiu de- 
pres.sed rn the last two mouths of the 
season as Ixjth mdustry and trade will 
piefct to keep stocks in hand at the 
miniimm) level. 
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AMU and Irfan Habib 


CONSISTENT with thr fimimunist 
haliil (il milking the chosen «min )(»k 
higgi v than the l’art>', Baiiin Uey and 
his 21 associates have extolled Irian 
llahih at the expense ot Mgarli. 
Aligarh has mothered Irian Hahib 
since his school days and has come in 
his jcscue. whenever he has been in 
trouble. During his underground days 
with the Cl’l, Aligarh iufeiecded with 
Nehru and got 'the warrants lor his 
anest cancelled. As a teacher his des- 
tiuetive trade unionism and love ol 
eonlrontation were not held against him 
and he was given accelerated piwnotions 
and was appointed as prote.xsor at a 
veiy young age. (Ills enemies say that 
that turned his head.) Aligarh had to 
come to his rescue once again when he 
offered hiinselt to his enemies on a 
silver iilatter by his utterly toolish and 
piovocativc public statements. One 
\ouug lite, was lost in police firing, one 
academic year was washed out, and 
bitterness and more bitterness, misery 
and inim' misery. He had his peace- 
lul sleep with the ]iolice guarding his 
house even as the Viee-Ghaneellor who 
reiused to throw him to the wolves 
was lacing the mob single-handed, sans 
police protix’tion. All he had to say 
was: 1 am an nnployce, not well- 
wisher, ol Aligarh I 

Irian llahih asked lor bis suspen¬ 
sion and got It. 11c and another tea¬ 
cher almost came to blows at a meet¬ 
ing ol DcaiLS and ethers. On lieiiig 
inlorriicd ol the disgraceliil incident, 
the Vice-Chancellor begged ol both to 
shake hands ami liirgot and loigiv*. 
But Ilian Habib lodged a loraial com¬ 
plaint and insisted on the other party 
being piini.shed. .Stalwnents ot eyewit- 
ne.sses estabhshed that Imth Ihe tea¬ 
chers «eie giiilly, Beth weii 'there- 
torc suspended pending .in enquiry by 
a High Ciimi ludge. Since Irian llahih 
had shewn lack ot conlidenee in a Mus¬ 
lim judge (Ihe laltei was deelarcd to 
he a emnmiinali.st by him) .i tion-Mixs- 
lim W'.is appointed, lint this 'advantage’ 
has jiroved In he illusory because a 
Sikh eaimot be lieated as a second class 
eitiren. To Imld the .scales even bet¬ 
ween lilaii Habib and bis ailvei.sary, 
the siisix'iision orders svere withdrawn 
when it was leaint tliat a oourt injunc¬ 
tion would imt him in a disadvantage¬ 
ous position. But the enquiiiy will conti¬ 
nue so that Irfan Habib may have the 


oppoiliiiiity to prove bus innocence. 

The letlei by Barnn l)t' and others 
ha^ imjilicatioris liir beyond tlie involvi - 
iiieiii ol polilieal parties in the piivate 
uais el ucadwnics and discipline on 
ihi,' tampiis. Firstly, is marxism anti- 
thelical to ethics? If so, why did M.irs 
speak ol “the truth’', “conscience'’, 
“lue seieiitilie euquuy'’t' Wh\ did he 
praist tlie Biitish lactory inspectors 
loi their impartiality, trulhfulness and 
.so on'? Secondly, aic Indian eonniiimists 
giiimnely intercsied in e.stahhshing 
.soeiali.sin in India? 11 so, is making 
cdiimion cause with Hindu eommiiiia- 
li.siii against A.MU, the way ol winning 
ovci Miishiii iiitcihgeiitia? Thiullj, is 
ihoe any day to day ch'-ek on the 
.letivitie.s el the moie prominent eOin- 
lade.s? II there Is, how dots one e.xplain 
the lilind .support being g.veil lo ovei- 
lalcd luole.s.sors ot AMU? So lai .is 
Muslims aie leiieemed, niarxists will 
have to give up their ingrained or in- 
heiited jirejiidiee.s against them in 
Older to have any base among them. 
J'ie.seiit day Muslims ol India have 
neither leiidal loids nor big eapilalisls 
aiiimig tliem, hut they are giaduallv 
heeoiiiiiig eiiiistious ol then being 
seioml ela.ss citizens. It is loi the 
MU'iuli.shs to direct their re.seiituieiit 
into eonstuietive ehanncls, lilan Habibs 
ami others who are allergic to Muslims 
(■.iiiiiiil deliver the goods. 

Ni u INlhi, MV Kv/i 

May 29. 


Death without Noise 


I AM not sure whether your readers 
aie awaie ol a gruesome accident that 
look place On |une 15 at M5 p m 
at Siidamilih Colliery in Uhanbad 
while woikcis were constiiict’ug a 
drain, 5 ft deep along the railway 
.siding, killing seven coniriukir'rs 
workmen and injuring four others, 
iiiusllv tiilials ol Santhal I’arganas 
(Bihar) and Murshidabad (West Ben¬ 
gal). 'Ihe accident took place when 
the earth .stacked verticallv ovei the 
diain which was being dug eoliapsod 
burying alive the workmen. 

Ihe work belonged lo the BCC’I, 
which entrusted it to the Railways 
which in turn entrusted it to a con¬ 
tractor, Allied Construction Company 
or Modi Company, which entrusteit it 
to some Sardars who brought or 


bought some poor Adivisis from , 

Santhal Parganas which are now 
under the spell of drought. There 
was no muster roll, no payment re¬ 
gister, no duty hours, no supervision 
ol .any .safety rules or labour laws. It was 
as it the iwiir workers had been forced 
to dig their own graves after normal 
duty hours in the dusk. 1 have never 
seen such an avoidable accident tak¬ 
ing so many lives making so little 
noise and creating no news at all — 
as if the tribals are not human beings. 

Alter the accident the contractor 
lied, the railway officials disappeared, 

Ihe BCCh shut its eves, the Laboui 
Department closed its cars. There re¬ 
mained nobody to dig up the bodies 
ot the dead and arrange tor the 
treatment of the injured. 'Ihi.s was ' 
ultimately done by the Co-operative 
Mazdians and some workers ol Sndiiin- 
dih Mines. Till Jime 20 when 1 
was there no high official had vi.siled 
the nlace, no Minister had shed even 
cilhcKil tears. 1 have never seen such 
abdication of responsibility after an 
accident, 

I seek the co-opcri'ion el the 
Press to force a thorough probe into 
the accident which 1 am als.' taking 
up with the Ministries ol Energy, 
Railways and Labour so that the 
persons re.-.ponsible tor looking after 
safety rules and labour laws are 
brought to book and jobs and cora- 
pcnsalion arc given to the dependents 
of the victims. 

Dhanbad. A K Roy. MP , 

June 21. ’ 


Japan's Economic GrowQi 

J M’AN's gross national pioduct grew 
liy 2.7 per cent in real terms iii the 
li.'cal ycai ended March 31, 1982, to 
196.2 trillion yen, according to the 
coiintn'.s Economic Planning Agency. 
The growth rate was considerably be¬ 
low the 4.1 per cent rate that had been 
t.irget('d by the government and was 
the lowest .since 1974, when Japan's 
CNF liad contracted as a re.sult of the 
shaqi increa.se In oil price.s. The growth 
Kite during the latest fiscal year reflec¬ 
ted very small increa.ses in consumer 
(’xpemliturc.s and capital outlays as well 
as depressed conditions in the residen- 
tial construction sector. On the other 
h.md. exports grew by 16 per cent in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1982, 
only .slightly below the 16.6 per cent 
grof th-, rate registered in the previous 
fiscal year. 
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PERIiAPS it Is only thft old-fashioned 
ones who worry over such trivialities. 
What is commitment? Within one'.s 
own narrow confines, the expression 
.stands for weakncjs lor one's near and 
dear ones, (for dtose who are linked 
either by blood, marital bond, or 
bridges of friendship). In a different 
context, such manifestations of loyalty 
will be described a.s nepotism. It i.s 
thus necc.ssary to pick and chiarsc, to 
decide, to search one’s own latent con¬ 
science, for identifying commitment. 

For main, dubbed as old-fashioned, 
the straightforward .solution i,s still to 
resolve the i.ssue in terms of class 
alignments and class relations. Com¬ 
mitment would then proceed heyond 
the immediate circle of family and 
friends, and would be to those who 
belong to one’s class, 'll! defence of 
my class intere.st.s, I shall be a ieioei- 
mis combatant; I shall he ruthless, 1 
shall bi' tenacious, I shall scheme and 
plot, for, willnn mjself, I have arrived 
at the tianquil eoncliision that the 
imlicv of deleiiding iny own class in¬ 
terests suiu'rsedes all other eonsideia- 
tions. landloid, who is benign to 
bis giandcliitdreii, defciential towards 
bis daughters and daugbters-in-law. 
full ol magnaiiiinity and benevolence 
towards his hangers-on, can be, legiti¬ 
mately li'om bis point of view, the veiy 
eriibodiment ol ciuelty, meanness and 
ferocity when dealing with bis cla.ss 
enemies. Perhaps these ckss enemies 
are a most decrepit lot, who have Iwen 
^.qiieezed and squeezed and squeezed 
^ wet again by the minioas ot the land¬ 
lord for years on end. They may have 
lew resoiiieeji to fall back upon. They 
tiKi have their grandcbililreu, daughters 
and daiightcrs-in-law, on whom they 
dote. It would Im quite in order if, 
I'l these cireuiastances, in the arena 
ot the battlce, ciuelty i.s reciprocated 
with ciiielt)’, meanness is aii.swered 
with paiallcl meanne.ss, ferocity is 
matched by a corresponding ferocity. 
Tliis would lie cla.ss war; anything and 
everything is fait in c!a.ss war. 

. ■ From the general, w'c can cross over 
to the particular. On the national 
plane, Jawaharlal Nehru had tried to 
confuse the issue by his, perhaps pur¬ 
posive, ambiguity. Perhaps he was 
encouraged by the schizophrenia of 
'.‘those who claimed to lead the Left 
during the first fifteen years following 
Independence. One .should be grateful 
to Nehru’s off.spting, Indira Gandhi, 
that, ever since Iflfifi, she has manag¬ 
ed to remove this ambiguity, and to a 


.significant extent. .Jawaharlal Nehm 
was the author of the indiislrial policy 
lesoliitions ol 1948 and 19.5(). Hi' h.ad 
inspiied the Industrial Development 
ami liegiilation .4ct, the Monopolies 
and liestriclive Trade Ifoactieis Ait 
and the Foreign Exchange liegiilation 
Alt. Ills (laughter has. over the years, 
mid, more pailieiil.iily, since 1980, 
done enough to eliminate the faiiitc.st 
tiace ol these regulatory measuves on 
llie woiking of the Indian ecoiioiuy. 
While the standard claptrap ol land 
leloims h.cs Hot been iliseaided, the 
effeetive iedi.stiihiiliou ol seaiee land 
in the coiinliyside has eiaiie to a halt 
111 all the C'ongrcss-rim states. Indira 
Gamlhi’s reliietaiiee to introduce a 
swstem ol piihlie distrihiition of major 
stiategie eoiiimoditie.s and essential, 
articles has gladdened the hearts of 
Imsinessmen: that indeed was — and 
is — the intention. The parallel 
Ixaianza ol export-impoit tiade, which 
ih" mcrrasing trend toward.s liheialisa- 
liim of tiade .and exchange pnlieies 
lias hidirght about, has lurthei rleared 
till' air. Now nolxidy need he in any 
(lonhl: tliLs jKility ot laiis belongs to 
the iich and the very iieh, that datum 
.should decide which way the individual 
commitiiienls are to he .soiled out, 
Gommifnient is thus hegiiimiig to 
cease to he an exelusive matter of 
family tie-ups and gradually being de¬ 
fined ill tenns of eoimmlmeiit of a 
elas.s — or to an ideology. This signi- 
fie.s a maturing of the system. Ls-sues 
aie .vetting sliaiper, Moie and mote, 
battles are being joined along trans¬ 
parently class lines. Even in Hihat 
and Uttai Piadesli, the peasantn will, 
.sooner than later, lealiso that caste is 
.1 facade, the laci th.it they are being 
peiseciiled and hiimill.ited is an aspect 
ot cl.uss w'arf.ire. Wlieii the textile 
mills in Bmiihii.e aie kipt shut foi 
more than six iiiontlis and woikeis aic 
made to staive anil yet none in aiitlio- 
rits loses any sleep, that too is a mani- 
flotation of elu.ss war. II is again 
class interests whieli are pioviding the 
operational impulse for the curienl 
goings on over the election of the new’ 
PiCsiJent. The forty-second amend- 
imnt to tile Coii.slitutioii is not safe 
enough; the class interests of the ruling 
party can be placed beyond the pale 
111 danger only it the President is, by 
solemn afliimation, a puppet in the 
hands of the Prime Ministen, and 
please do not !.sk ridiculous questions 
■such as what would happen w’ere a 
different Prime Minister to be elected 


in 1985 1 it is to ensure the prevention 
of accidents ot that natrire. that a 
President who will, for ever, do the 
bidding of the present Prime Minister 
is being clmscn. 

This increasing articulation oi ckss 
interests should hasten the pace ol 
political development in the country. 
True, the proceSs is yet far fiom com¬ 
plete. Those who will he voting 
against tlic ruling party’s candidate In 
the Piftsidential election include genuine 
reactionary elements; they are doing 
what they are doing with no particular 
delight, hut merely because Indira 
Gandhi did not make one of them her 
elioseii one. Even so, it Ls good to 
have an unadulterated reactionary, who 
h.c, not made any seciet of his weak¬ 
ness for fascist principles to fight 
against. By choosing him, Indira 
Gandhi has once more indicated, a.s 
forthrightly as is possible, her own 
beliefs. Tills is an important advance, 
Thase who have decided to instal a 
penson with the views ascribed to him 
ai- the nation’s cereinonial President 
have, unabashedly, declared their com¬ 
mitment. Some of those who are for 
or agaiast this person may, for the 
present, have their own fuzzy reason- 
iii.g, hut, given the process of attri¬ 
tion, the hard core that will be left, 
whether on this .side or that, will, 
very Soon, have to have their commit¬ 
ments defined in terms of ideology. 

So, in the prevailing gloom, there is 
noncthele.ss cause for cheer. All moral 
values have been discarded by those 
who currently run this polity, but we 
should he grateful to them for this 
major little mercy: on this crucial 
issue of selecting the nation’s figurative 
head, they tiave chosen unerringly, 
they have chosen a votary of fascism, 
ami one who is honest to the core. He 
has .gnrie on leeord that he sang the 
l.i.iise ol Adoli Hitler in I'arliament 
liei.mse he was inovoked by members 
of the Oppo.sition into blurting out 
M«iie home truths, Ilis pan-fascistn i.s 
llieiefoie an e.xpression of his primal 
eniolions — ill other words, an indi¬ 
cation of his inner convictions. Such 
eaiidid dcclaratioas help others to .shape 
llicir own response —. and to re-define 
their own commitment. Those who. 
after deliberation, decide lo choose an 
admirer o^ the Fuehrer .as President of 
till’ laud h.ive to he fought in all nooks 
and corners, have to he fought each 
thix of the year, have to lie fought on 
all oeca.sions. It is the commitment of 
our enemies whieli, in the present in- 
.stanec. .assists us in re-loeafing out 
own eoimriitments. So let iis, for a 
change, at least for one fleeting 
moment, foregather and sing the praise 
of oiu enemies. 
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STATISTICS _ ' / 

Variation (Pet Cent) 


Index Nnmbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970.71« 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(12.6.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

284.6 

2.5 

1.9 

3.0 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

268.2 

3.3 

3.8 

3.5 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

243.0 

3.2 

7.0 

3.4 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

. 106 

239 3 

5.5 

0.3 

5.5 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Lidii and Lubricants 

85 

446.5 

2.1 

11.3 

2.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufacture Products 

499 

270.9 

2.0 

-2.0 

2.8 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Cost of Living'Index 

Base 

Latest 


Variations (Per Cent) 





Month 

V Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960=100 

457* -0.2 

8.8 

8.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960=100 

423* 

0.7 

9.9 

9.9 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

440* 

-1.1 

5.0 

5.0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

1.9 


61= 100 













Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 




-.... 

-- 

— 

— 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(11-6-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (Ml) 

Rs crore 

64.895 

875 

7,042 

2,427 

6,930 

8.522 

6,931 

6,985 




(1.4) 

(12.2) 

(3.9) 

(12.5) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs ctwe 

33,375 

886 

6,493 

2,472 

5.367 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,388 

458 

6,154 

621 

6,199 

5,690 

5480 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2.367 

-276 

-1,959 

-294 

-2,086 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Ommcrcial Banks 

Rs crore 

44,648 

512 

(5,102) 

898 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.2) 

(12.9) 

(2.1) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Ntunbers of Indnstrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Ont) 


Prodnction 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970=100) 



1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

165.92* 164.8 

150.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

205.9" 

188.2 

164.6 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

199.1** 181.5 

168.4 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

156.3>* 

146.4 

140.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

163.3 >’ 

' 146.1 

135.9 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

' 9.8 

6.4. 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

167.8‘* 160.3 

162.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 ,/ 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

165.4** 144.8 

132.7 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Month 

Cumulative ^or* 

80-8Itt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



(Mar 82) 

81-82tt 80-81 






Exports 

Rs crore 

506 

5,965 

5,602 

6,709 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 






(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

919 

10,486 

10,100 

12,465 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 






(38.2) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-413 

-4521 

-4,498 

-5,756 

-2463 -1,843 

-621 

+72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



Month - 










(Dec 82) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,634 

17,634 

16,063 

15,317 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 

(as at end of period) 



(9.8) 

(12.2) 

(6.9) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.6) 

Numter of registrations 

Thousand 

607 

5.547 

5,594 

6,157 

' 6,132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 




(-0.8) (-1.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) (-5.1) 

(3.1) 

(5.3) , 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

813 

768 

840 

876 

828 

804 

840 




(5.9) (-3.8) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

(22,8) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

46 

448 

. 439 

478 

468 

456 

456 

408 .1 




(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.8) i' 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of lait year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data ate available over conesponding period of last year- 
ft Provisional data. 

Notet I (1) Supenc^t numeral denotes months which ^e relates; e g,sup(irictipt * imUcatn that the figureii for JanOaiy and 
so on, (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over iwe^oua padod. 
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COMPANIES 


Pains of the Market 

HamTiTek 


MADRAS ALUMINIUM COMPANY 
{MALCO) has turned out disappoint¬ 
ing performance for 1981, with drop 
in production of primary metal from 
22,546 tonnes in the previous year to 
14,891 tonnes. Although net sales 
were only marginally lower at Rs 22,99 
crore against Rs 23.11 crore, the out¬ 
come was a trading loss of Rs 98 
lakh against a gross profit of Rs 1.72 
crore. After depredation, there was 
a net deficit of Rs 2.13 crore as 
against a net profit of Rs 58 lakh. 
The directors explain that deteriora¬ 
tion in the company’s working began 
in 1980, with profits declining steep¬ 
ly, because ol the inadequate reten¬ 
tion prices sanctioned by the Central 
government and the glut in aluminium 
market due to excessive imports. All 
this militated against the company 
during 1081. Because of availability of 
metal imported through MMTC, Kerala 
government discontinued the three- 


year barter agreement unilaterlly in 
early 1981. The company had to face 
the 30 ped cent power cut; enforced 
by Tamil Nadu Electricity Board in 
the summer months of the year. 
Power cuts result in heavy capital 
losses towards relining and recommis¬ 
sioning expenditure as also production 
losses. With the steep rise in costs of 
raw materials and other inputs, price 
increases of Rs 3,139 per tonne in 
March 1981 and of Rs 2,304 per 
tonne m December 1981 were inade¬ 
quate and belated. Another difficulty 
faced by the company was the aboli¬ 
tion of dual pricing of primary pro¬ 
ducts. About 80 per cent of the com¬ 
pany’s products arc now subject to 
price control. Representations have 
been made to the Central government 
for increase in the company’s reten¬ 
tion prices and for relief through re¬ 
bate of excise duty and for waiver of 
about Rs 2.25 crore due to the alu¬ 


minium regulation account. The direc¬ 
tors say that the company has not 
been dealt with fairly and' that they 
will try and obtain justice. Comment¬ 
ing on the future, they say that the 
company suffers the disadvantage that 
it has not diversified adequately with 
regard to 50 per cent of its produc¬ 
tion. It has gone in for extrusions, 
demand for which was sluggish but is 
now building up. By the end of the 
year, the company expects to reach 
full capacity utilisation. Continuous 
casting equipment for production of 
sheets over 6 mm will be installed and 
commissioned during September 1982. 
This will be followed by a project for 
production of thin sheets by installing 
a suitable four high cold roiling mill 
with allied facilities. Installation of 
computer control in the potroom, and 
switchover to the use of producer gas 
instead of furnace oil, are the two 
projects proposed for cost reduction. 
Financial institutions have agreed in 
principle, but processing of loan 
application for about Rs 10 crore has 
been delayed as the Court has not yet 
given permission to the company to 


The Week’s Companies (Rupees in Inkh 



Malco 

Latest Last 

Yiar 3'ear 

.31-12-81 .31-12-80 

MUSOO 

Latest Last 

Year Year 

31-12-81 31-12-80 

Camphor 

Latest Last 

Year Year 

31-12-81 .31-12-80 

Bata 

Latest 

Year 

31-12-81 

India 

Last 

Year 

31-12-80 

Paid Capital 

592 

592 

830 

628 

157 

157 

375 

375 

lleservK 

315 

189 

2218 

1467 

391 

■328 

1418 

1438 

Borrowings 

1697 

1271 

3832 

4377 

456 

350 

647 

1182 

nnf ivhich Terni borrowings 

574 

480 

2118 

2542 

250 

152 

22 

45 

Koss fixed assets 

3384 

.3316 

5298 

5155 

871 . 

682 

2502 

2446 

’ xet fixed assets 

1096 

1138 

.3964 

4139 

619 

4.58 

994 

1015 

Investments 

— 

— 

505 

451 

38 

:15 

2 

2 

Current liabilities 

616 

561 

1760 

1260 

271 

330 

2267 

1592 

Current assets 

2085 

1782 

4644 

3572 

618 

673 

3711 

3550 

Stocks 

1348 

1472 

3763 

2788 

222 

197 

2488 

2564 

Book debts 

408 

21 

565 

451 

90 

75 

329 

477 

Net sales 

2299 

2311 

6688 

4733 

10.30 

818 

12701 

10893 

Other income 

24 

20 

251 

161 

33 

21 

IS 

1.3 

Raw material costs 

733 

10-10 

2808 

2182 

484 

.390 

6984 

5887 

Wages 

155 

111 

475 

311 

105 

85 

3333 

2913 

Interest 

275 

141 

547 

.573 

68 

51 

164 

182 

Gross proflt(-t-)/loss(-) 

-98 

172 

1015 

662 

135 

114 

231 

196 

Depreciation provision 

115 

114 

.305 

.310 

28 

22 

79 

78 

Tax provision 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

18 

58 

100 

84 

Net profit(-t-)/loss(-) 

—213 

58 

710 

■352 

89 

34 

52 

31 

Investment allowence reserve 

— 

28 

435 

85 

49 

1 

6 

,> 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 


30 

127 

161 

15 

10 

9 

“ 

Amount 

P- 


P 11 

11 

P — 

_ 

P — 


E — 

— 

E137 

65 

E25 

23 

E.37 

37 

Rate (per cent) 

P- 

— 

P 11 

11 

P— 


P- 

— 

E — 

— 

E 20 

18 

E16 

15 

ElO 

10 

\iCover (times) 

Ratio (per cent) 

— 

— 

5.10 

.3.60 

3.56 

1.48 

1.40 

0.92 

Gross profit/sales 

— 

7.44 

15.18 

1.3.98 

13.11 

13.94 

1.82 

1.80 

Net profit/capital employed 
Inveotoricfi/sues 

_ 

5..36 

23.29 

16,80 

16.24 

7.01 

2,90 

1.87 

58.63 

63.69 

56.26 

58.91 

21.55 

24.68 

19.59 

23..54 

Wage/sales 

6.74 

6.23 

7.10 

6.,57 

10.19 

10.39 

26.26 

26.74 
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obtain ituch a loan in the context of 
the claim of T N government for 
Rs 9.51 crore towards penalty and 
electricity charges, which is now 
subject to court litigation. Meanwhile, 
capacitor banks have been installed 
to improve the power factor. The 
gallium project, which had been re¬ 
scheduled for lack of funds, is now 
expected to be complet'd by the end 
of this year. 

MAH/NORA UCm STEEL COM¬ 
PANY (MUSCO) is diversifying into 
shipping. It proposes to acquire two 
bulk carriers of an aggregate tonnage 
of 60,000 DWT, involving a capital 
outlay of approximately Rs 35 crore. 
The company has applied to thi' Cen¬ 
tral government under MRTP Act lor 
establishment of a new undertaking. 
The cost and gross tonnage are likely 
to change, depending upon the size 
and type of ships and market prices 
prevailing at the time of acquisition. 
Meanwhile, it is proposed to increase 
the board's borrowing limit from 
Rs 45 crore to Rs 80 crore. The com¬ 
pany has produced impressiv<‘ working 
results for 1981. Production of ingots 
from the 40-tonne and 20-tnnne arc 
furnaces aggregated 94,937 tonnes, 
compared with 78.315 tonnes of the 
previous year and that of finished 
alloy and special .steel was 69,355 
tonnes against 54,837 tonnes. Sales ex¬ 
panded from Rs 47.33 crore to 
Rs 66.88 crore, and yielded a gross 
profit of Rs 10.15 crore agaiast 
Rs 6.62 crore previously. With no tax- 
liability as before, net profit more 
than doubled to Rs 7.10 crore (Rs 3,52 
crore). Equity dividend has been 
stepped up two points to 21) per cent, 
on the enlarged capital, and is still 
covered 5.10 times by earnings as 
against 3.60 times last year. These 
results of th<- second year ol commer¬ 
cial operations after completion of 
the substantial expansion scheme have 
demonstrated that the scheme, a-s con¬ 
ceived and implemented, will im¬ 
prove the profit-earning potential of 
lh<' company. The plant as a whole 
operated at 93 per cent of the rated 
c.ipacity in 1981. This factor has con¬ 
tributed significantly to the subst.iii- 
tially improved operating results. But 
the outlook for the current year has 
turned out to be none-too-encourag- 
ing. During the hist four months, 
production of finished steel has been 
16,853 to.ines compared to 2.3,409 
tonnes in the corresponding period of 
the previous year, and sales turnover 
dt'clined from Rs 20.75 crore to 


H-s 17.38 crore. 

CAMPHOR AND ALLIED PRO¬ 
DUCTS is expanding its business. It 
has started commercial production of 
menthol and thymol after carrying 
out certain modifications, which were 
found necessary during trial runs. 
Pilot plant trials for collection of 
engineering data for manufacture of 
Fenvalerate (synthetic pyrethroids and 
rne'a phenoxy benzyl alcohol, an inter¬ 
mediate for producing pyrethroids) 
have been completed, and work for 
plant engineering is in progress. On 
completion of this work, detailed pro¬ 
ject estimates and means of financing 
will be decided by the management. 
The project is to be located mar 
Baroda in Gujarat, where land is being 
acquired. Samples of Fenvalerate pro¬ 
duced during pilot plant trials have 
been submitted to various institutions 
for carrying out field trials and data 
(or approval of Central Insecticides 
Board are being generated. The com¬ 
pany has shown good working results 
for 1981, with sales rising from pre¬ 
vious year’s Rs 8.18 crore to Rs 10.30 
crore and gross profit from Rs l.M 
crore to Rs 1.35 crore. These figures, 
however, reflect contraction of mar¬ 
gins. The directors slate that better 
price realisation on sale., was more 
or le.ss eroded by a .sizeable increase 
in costs of key inputs like raw mate¬ 
rials, power, fuel and labour cost, 
Nevertheless, with a sizeable reduction 
in tax liability, net profit is conside¬ 
rably higher at Rs 89 lakh against 
Rs 34 lakh ol 1980. Dividend has been 
raised by a point to 16 per cent, 
which is covered 3,56 limes by earn¬ 
ings a.gainst 1.48 tlm<^ previously. In 
addition, the board has recommended 
issue of bonus shares, m the ratio of 
one bonus share for every three exist¬ 
ing equity shares held. These bonus 
shares will be ivititicd to participate 


in the dividend for the current year. 
The company issued and allotted last 
year convertible bonds of face value 
of Rs one crore. In view of the pro¬ 
posed bonus issue by the company, 
in terms of issue of convertible bonds, 
the entitlement of bondholders to 
equity shares on conversion will also 
increase in the same ratio as that of 
bonus issue and the original premium 
of Rs 50 per share on conversion will 
stand reduced to Rs 12.50 per share. 
In view of the higher dividend ol 16 
per cent proposed on equity shares, 
bondholders will also be entitled to 
the additional interest of one per cent 
in 1982. 

MTA INDIA has shown improved 
performance for 1981. Its sales have 
increased from the previous year’s 
Rs 109 crore to Rs 127 crore and 
gross profit has risen from Rs 1.96 
crore to Rs 2.31 crore. After depre¬ 
ciation of Rs 79 lakh (Rs 78 lakh) 
and tax liability of Rs one crore 
(Rs 84 lakh), net profit is Rs 52 lakh 
compared to Rs 34 lakh of 1980. The 
directors have maintained dividend at 
10 per cent to consolidate the liqui¬ 
dity position of the company and to 
retain funds for working capital re¬ 
quirements. Domestic market was 
more active for the company's pro¬ 
ducts, but many opportunities ol fur¬ 
ther increasing business were lost due 
to industrial unrest at Batanagar fac¬ 
tory which affected production and 
distribution. Export sales increased 
by 10 per cent at Rs 5.11 crore, 
although transport and .shipping bottle¬ 
necks affected timely execution of 
export orders. Capital expenditure 
incurred during the year amounted to 
Rs 56 lakh, mainly on premier stores, 
marketing high priced and fashionable 
merchandise and also on modernisation 
ol assembly lines at Batanagar fac¬ 
tory. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


The Presidency 

RomeA Thapar 


BY now, had Jawaharlal Nehru been 
with us, he would have been compelled 
to denounce his daughter as a cynical 
and unscrupulous grave-digger of the 
democratic process. The wilful selec¬ 
tion of Zail Singh as the prasidential 
candidate of the dominant Congressfl) 
is grote.sque, and viewed as such by 
everyone including tho.se busy liowiiig 
and scraping before him. Over fhe.se 
last two years, we have seen this in¬ 
competent, mischievous grovellor, make 
a sorry mess of the Home Ministry’s 
interventions in critical areas, 

Indira Gandhi’s purix).sc.s are quite 
clear. During her regime, she has 
sought to reduce the Presidency to an 
adjunct of her secretariat. If servility 
was achieved, she had to contend with 
the passing doubts ol a Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed Khan and the upsets of a 
Sanjiva Reddy. Now, .she wants no stir¬ 
rings of conscience. ’The creature she 
has cho.sen will be the instrument to 
carry out her every bidding, even on 
dynastic questions — and he Is proud 
to be such an iastniment. 

Duarou.s PoiancAi, Record 

A rather gentle press, now busy 
finding pathways to the glorification of 
the Rashtrapati-to-be, is deeply troubled 
by its knowledge of the man. Apart 
k from his dubious political record, the 
subject of a damaging inquiry com¬ 
mission, over the.se la.st two years of 
our .shame and despair, Zail Singh has 
publicly praised Hitler, privately talked 
of wiping nut the As.samese activists 
”if ordered to do so”, and repeatedly 
quoted fascisi texts to justify his 
inanities. He is singularly uninformed. 
And I don’t even think that the 
‘minority’ to which he Wongs has any 
legard for him. 

Of course, the nation, and the MPS 
and MLAs of the Congress(I), expected 
Indira Gandhi to select the most colour¬ 
less candidate for President. This is 
part and parcel of her so-called ‘style’, 
and is designed to encourage the 
qualities of slavishness and cringing, 
obsequiousness and sneaking. Few had 
bargained for such an obvious .symbol 
as Zail Singh. Indeed, when Indira 
Gandhi tentatively mentioned his name 
to certain Opposition leaders as a 
passible consensus candidate, they 
thought she was joking. 


The trouble with our Opposition 
leaders is that they do no really know 
how to outplay Indira Gandhi. They 
arc invariably the victims of carefully 
planted ’scopes’ which lower their 
guard. The Jatti story was one such 
diversion. And so was the inspired talk 
alwiit Venkataraman and Narasimha 
Rao as sons of the .South, ’The fact is 
that Zail Singh was the chosen creatuic 
from the lieginning. Ask any of the 
the confidants, and they will confirm 
tills. Indira Gandhi’s entourage is able 
to maintain a certain secrecy in a 
gossipy world — and that’s a massive 
advantage in petty politicking. 

The Oitosi'iion’s Meanderings 

The ineandcrings of the Opposition 
leadership leave one in a state of dis- 
beliet. It was clear from the very 
beginning that the only way to high¬ 
light Indira Gandhi’s efforts to destroy 
the dignity of tlic Presidency was to 
select a candidate who would tower 
above her creatures, wlio would make 
the still honest Congress members 
hesitate over casting their vote for 
someone devoid of character and quality. 
There was ample time to find such a 
candidate, even outside the political 
arena. 

The crucial error was to confine the 
choice to politiciaas. They are so dis¬ 
ci edited that only the aged pass the 
test of character and quality. And so 
it went. .S M Joshi refused because be 
is honest enough to know that he is 
too old even for the presidential peram¬ 
bulations. N G Goray, as always, took 
time to face the reality. Hiren Mu- 
kherjee, as expected, was only too 
willing — but he had forgotton to 
keep his name on the voter’s list. What 
.1 laree, and heightened by the rantings 
(f irrelevant people like Subraraaniam 
Swamy, A lost situation uas ntrieved 
h> the induction of the retired Supreme 
Court Judge. H R Khunna. He is a 
good and honest man with courage 
and perspective, but now many of the 
voU'is know that? 

Interestingly, over these weeks, apart 
from reporting the prospects of this or 
that personality, no new.spaper or 
journal has really conducted a campaign 
to highlight the role intended for the 
President under the Constitution and 


to show how this role has been consci¬ 
ously and dclilierately damaged by an 
Indira Gandhi who sees only herself as 
deserving of any power. Will the oon- 
tesr, unequal as it is in teniis of vote 
banks, help to educate the pygmies 
who sit in Parliament and in our legis- 
ktiiresP This calls for a united effort 
liy the Opposition which, alas, shows 
little .signs of real life. 

That really is the gut problem of 
our political life. ’There is no genuine 
,ind sustained anger to feed oonective 
action. In a heathy democratic society, 
the mere nomination of a Zail Singh 
for certain election to the highest posi¬ 
tion in the land would have sparked 
explosive prote.sts — and, at least, some 
resignations from among the Governors 
of the states, particularly from among 
those given to philosophising on the 
lutiire of India. We carry on with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

So Zail Singh it will be, Raj Narain 
1.S so right when he says that in the 
past the Prime Minister called on the 
President, but now the President will 
call on the Prime Minister. Judging 
Ironi the wide grin across his face, the 
Rashtrapati-to-be could not possibly 
have dreamed of this turn iu his fate. 
Only two years ago, he was lobbying 
any ministership for himself with a 
jouinalist friend of Sanjay Gandhi. 
Small wonder that in this Age of 
Indira Gandhi’, the politicians are for 
ever leaning on the astrologers and 
srothsayers. One never knows what 
tomorrow can bring. The stars decide. 

As for iLs, we can only hope that the 
misuse of another iastitution of our 
tederal democracy will be minimised by 
uioic organised and determined pres- 
.sines from tlii‘ people. A fond hope? 
May be. But hope we must, for the 
alternatives frighten the, best of us. 


CoiRction 

In “Forest for Industry’s Profit” by 
K P Kannan (June 5) the reference to 
Sharad Kulkarni’s article (column 1, 
para I, lines 3-4) was incomplete. The 
complete reference should read “Shaiad 
Kulkarni, £PW, January 16, 1982’’. 
The omis.sioa of the date of the issue 
in which the article had appeared is 
regretted. 

-Ed. 
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FROiVi OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELHI 

Departmentalisation of Planning 
Commission 

BM 


PERIODIC shiifflc of Secretaries and 
Joint Secretaries to government depart¬ 
ments has become all too familiar a 
feature of the administrative set-up in 
New Delhi. Even so it attracts more 
attention than a Cabinet reshuffle. So 
much has the po'itical standing of 
Ministers been eroded. But the reshuffle 
of department heads and their deputies 
too appears more in the nature of a 
game of musical chairs which the Prime 
Minister thinks it necessary to stage 
frem time to time. This gives very 
little opportunity for any one to settle 
down to his job and do it with some 
measure of authority and confidence, 
the ministries — the Ministers and 
Secretaries — in .such circumstances 
keep waiting for hints and directions 
from the Prime Minister and her per¬ 
sonal secretariat rather than risk any 
initiative on their own part. The latest 
round of administrative reshuffle further 
underlines this position. 

Tire most important of the changes 
in this round has been if the two top 
officials who co-operated so fully to 
negotiate the IMF loan. They are 
changing places — the Economic Af¬ 
fairs Secretary is going to the IMF 
board and the present man on the IMF 
board is taking over from him as Secre¬ 
tary, Economic Affairs, in the Finance 
Ministry. The other important change 
is the decision to transfer the Member- 
Secretary of the Planning Omnnission 
to the Reserve Bank as its Governor. 
The Fertilisers and Chemicals Secre¬ 
tary js slated for transfer to Yojana 
Bhavan as the new Secretary of the 
Planning Commission. He is not being 
given the status of Member-Secretary, 
a position which was especially created 
to accommodate Manmohan Singh when 
he was shifted from his position as 
Economic Affairs Secretary in the 
Finance Ministry to tire Planning 
Cemmission. 

Concurrently with the reshuffle of 
departmental secretaries and joint 
secretaries, the Planning Commission 
is also being reorganised. Hanumantha 
Rao and M C K Menon have already 
joined the Commis.sion as Members. 
Hanumantha Rao was first p’ckcd up 
from the academic commrmnity to 
serve on the Administrative Reforms 


Commission headed by L K Jha and 
has now been shifted to Yojana 
Bhavan, With Manmohan Singh going 
to the Re.serve Bank, the Planning 
Commission would have no profes¬ 
sional economist of standing. Hanu¬ 
mantha Rao is expected to fill the 
v.u'uum. M G K Menon, an eminent 
.scientist who has been .serving secre¬ 
tary at various points in the official 
s( t-up, is expected to provide scientific 
ami technical e.\pcrtise to the Com- 
mession. 

Tlicse postings in Yojana Bhavan do 
not, however, amount to a reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission in any 
real sen.se. There is no policy initiative 
or adjustment involved in these postings 
.such as ased to be as.sociated with the 
reorganisation of the Planning Com¬ 
mission in the past. They are part of 
routine administrative changes in 
government departments and have 
been carried out as such. The process 
of transforming the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, into one more department of the 
government at the Centre has thus 
been completed. 

A rather piquant situation had arisen 
when the Planning Commission was 
reconstituted early in 1980 after Indira 
Gandhi came back to power. The re¬ 
constitution of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion could at that time be rightly 
regarded as a political response to the 
dramatic change in the political en¬ 
vironment, just as rejection of the draft 
Sixth Plan drawn up under the Janata 
government and the directive to draw 
up a fresh five year plan were political 
gestures. However, the reconstitution 
of the Planning Commission on that 
(K'casion was of a more far-reaching 
nature. The reconstitution was not on 
conventional lines and the Commission 
was no longer to be an independent 
expert advisory body as ft was envis¬ 
aged to be. The Prime Minister wanted 
a c-ompletely docile Planning Commis¬ 
sion which would obey the dictates of 
political and administrative expediency 
rather than pretend to give indepen¬ 
dent advice as an expert advisory body. 

This position was made clear to some 
of those who were sounded at that 
time to serve on the Commission and 


those who even mildly suggested that 
the Commission and its Members 
should not be regarded as a body of 
glorified civil servants carrying out 
assignments on behalf of the political 
and administrative authority were im¬ 
mediately dropped When, theieibie, 
the Planning Commission was leoonsti- 
tuted early in 1980, what was assemb¬ 
led was the classical set-up of a depart¬ 
ment of the Central Government, with 
Members drawn from the senior ad¬ 
ministrative cadre, under the Planning 
Minister who assumed ex-officio ttie 
office of the Deputy Chairman of die 
Commission. 

The subsequent functioning of the 
Planning Gimmission has fully cem- 
foitned to the functioning of a depart¬ 
ment of the Central government It 
has carried out assignment as and when 
given and has shown no inclination to 
give independent advice. The Govern¬ 
ment, on its part, has taken important 
policy decisions — from the Momti 
take-over to the floating of the special 
bearer bonds and the IMF loan — 
without prior consultations with the 
Planning Commission. Most important 
in this context has been the use of 
the Planning Commission as an instru¬ 
ment of arm-twisting ois-a-ois the 
state governments. The present Plan¬ 
ning Commission lias not functioned as 
a body which deals with the state 
governments on an independent and 
equal footing. It has acted openly and 
unreservedly as a department of the 
Central government in dealing with the 
planning problems of state governments. 

With the role of the Planning Com¬ 
mission so transformed, the institu¬ 
tional set-up of planning has neces¬ 
sarily lieen emasculated. Subsequently, 
the National Development Council too 
has been downgraded and turned into 
just a Chief Ministers’ conference. TUs 
position was underlined when the last 
meeting of the NDC was called upon 
to discuss the law and order situation 
and the 10-point programme of the 
Prime Minister rather than the adjust¬ 
ment of plan allocations and priorities 
which had been decided by the Fin¬ 
ance Ministry and accepted by the 
Planning Commissioa The changes of 
personnel in Yojana Bhavan which is 
presently under way and the manner 
in which they are being carried out as 
a purely routine administrative exercise 
fall in place given present status and 
position of the Planning Commission. 

It is indeed remarkable that changes 
in the Planning Commission are loing 
made at a time when it is being widdy 
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adv6rtiii«d that a niid-tenn review of 
the Sixth PJan would be shortly undct- 
taken. If is obviously not considered 
neceasary or important that those who 
wrote the Sixth Plan should be there 
to record their viw of what has hap- 
pend to it and what adjustments should 
be made in the wake of tlic developments 
in the last two years. The present set 


READING through the dcliberatioas 
(il the last session of Parliament and 
learned comments in national dailies, 
one is suiprised at the stidden concern 
of national opinion leaders about 
Khasari dal (Lathyras) and its harmiul 
clfccts (paralysis of limbs, etc) on the 
poor consumers. The concern for poor 
consumers of Kliesari U fed and refed 
by views and opinions of largely tWse 
debating the issue, but almost 99 per 
cent of Such opinion leaders might 
never have seen (not to talk of con¬ 
sumed) this piifsc. Consequently, no 
serious point was raised about why 
and how this pulse with toxicity con¬ 
tinued to he consumed lor ages with¬ 
out any hami to Consiiniers. 

Devoid ol technicalities, the basic 
lacts about tbc crop may be listed. 
Khesari is tiaditionally produced and 
consiuncd in the states ol Bihar and 
Madhya J’lade.sh each of which, accord¬ 
ing to lalest available d.ita, accounts 
for more than 40 per ta'iit ol its acre¬ 
age and a .slightly liighcr proportion of 
its piodiiclion m tbc country. The 
'Jjlhcr khcsaii producing slates arc 
Urissa, West Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Assam. .As observed iu the tribal areas 
when khesari is consumed after boil¬ 
ing foi 1-2 hoiiis and sun dried, it 
does not liave toxic elfects. Similarly, 
when consumed along with other grains 
and not in excess quantity for prolong¬ 
ed period it docs noi show toxic effects. 
This wa.s the use pattern of Kliesari 
in the past, because of which its toxi- 
(4y never (merged as a matter of 
eotieern. Thus, Khesan as a pulse has 
not changed but simie changes itr its 
methods ol consumption might have 
given rise lo the toxicity prohleni. 

There could be several pos.sibililies 
in this context. There could bo a fall 
in the supplemental grains ei)n.sinticd 
with Khesari. Due to tire poverty of 
fhe people and low price of Khesari 
many more consatiners, particularly 
non-producers or non-traditional con¬ 
sumers, might have started using it 
without knowing toxicity-avoiding me- 


of planners, themselves used to shifts 
and Iransfeis as civil .servants, tiu nut 
take this state of affairs very much 
amiss. Even if protocol-wise the mem¬ 
bers of the Planning Commission can 
claim the status of Ministers of State, 
they are no longer regaided any dif¬ 
ferent trom senior eivil servants and 
they function accordingly. 


CoRespundenf) 

Ihods of use. With the overall decline 
in pulse production and marketed 
.surplus of liigh quality pul.ses. Khesari 
might have itiierged in the market lot 
non-fradilional consumers, Noise- 
makers aliont Khesari might have learn¬ 
ed of this eiop only once it came into 
the market and have started advocating 
le.stiictions on the growing of tliis crop. 

Another grass mot level fact about 
Kliesari is that it is a poor man’s crop 
in the real sense, it is grown on resi¬ 
dual moistuie in tlie pi'st-rainy season 
and involves minimum of inputs — 
seed and labour lor broadcxsting the 
seed and haivesling. It constitutes an 
unporlant component ol the food chain 
ol sell provi.sioniiig families. Il con¬ 
tains 2.y.2H jier cent piotem. In view 
of tins the implications of suggested 
piohihilion on glowing Khesari foi 
piKir prodncei.s are tiai obvious. At 
the national level, the aica of Khesari 
aeeomits loi alHinl 8 [ler cent of total 
pulse aeieage. Tins is equal to or 
higher than the propoition ol several 
other pulse crops siieh as Masui (3 per 
cent), pe.i (4 pel eciit), Urad (8 per 
cent), Mnng (8 jier eeiil), Moth (8 pei 
cent), Kiillhi (8 pei cent) and other 
pulses (7 pei cent) — excluding two 
major luilses Ciain (37 per ccnl) and 
Till (1(1 pei cent), Imrced disappear¬ 
ance ol Khesaii winch eventually may 
not happen except on paper would le- 
dnee the .dieady dwindling aiea and 
production of pnlse*,. lialliei than 
loreing Idw'.sjri out, e.iii wi; not kaik 
into .some genetic iinjirovenient in the 
crop or sonic simple processing methods 
using the traditional wisdom of the 
lanncr to eliminate toxicity? 

A lew xeais ago some work on 
Klie.sari was initiated at lABI in New 
Delhi and at the Agricultiinil Univer¬ 
sity, Jalialpui. But not much is known 
almut the results except that ru.sa-24 
variety of Lathytus developed by lARI 
contained a small proportion (0.2 per 
cent) of neurotoxin. Lack of attention 
to research on Khesari is part of the 
general problem of meagre research 


resource allocation to pulse crups in 
general. 

Resource alloeation In pulses has ic- 
rnained low in proportion to their im¬ 
portance m Indian agriculture. More¬ 
over, the available resources are largely 
loneentiated on a few crops. As the 
above data indicate, nearly .six pulse 
eiops share almost equal proportions 
ot neaily hall of the pulse acreage in 
India. Hence, in place of concentrat¬ 
ing on major pulses like giam and tnr, 
it will he inoie hcncficial to diversify 
pnlse research or development strategy. 

A'et another relevant aspect of pulses 
is that most of them are regionally 
loeallsed. For in.stance, almost 99 per 
emit nl acreag( and production of Moth 
comes tuiri Raja.sthan alone. About 
78 pei cent nl aiea and 82 pec cent 
of production ol Ma.sur belongs to 
only three states namelv Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Uttar Pi.idesh and Bihar. Nearly 
82 pci cent ol are.i and 92 per cent 
ol production of Pea romes from Uttar 
Pradesh alone and Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar .xliau •the rest. More than 
82 per cent ol .nca and 84 inn cent 
piodnction of khesari comes trom Bihar 
and Madhxa Piadcsh. Moie than 85 
per cent of ,rrea and more than 80 per 
cent prodiietioii of giam coini-s lioin 
Ullar Piadesh, Bifnar, I’mijah, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. The 
liiilk of the aiea and prodiictinn of the 
u'liiaining pulse eiojis Is also .shared 
h.x' four lo SIX' states. This again calls 
for a legional and diveisified focus to 
jnil.se developinent. 

Under the cnrienl .inangejnenl .seve- 
r.il universities ,ind i exarch institutes 
p.irtieip.ite in the All-India Co-ordinat¬ 
ed Progianime toi I’ldse Improvement. 
But most of the oiganKilions hardly 
tontriliute to il, p.irtly heeaiLse ol 
Dverhiirdenini: ol rc.soarcheis and lack 
ol adeqnali' rexcareh support. 

Of late, .ill idea is being promoted 
that pnlse jiioduction can he rai.sed hv 
jinshing the.se crops to command ari'as 
ol iiTigation projects and use ol higli 
input liased management. It is quite 
n.ilnial to lie tempted by the perform¬ 
ance ill wheat and lice under high 
iiijnit u.se. Blit the stark reality is 
tiial pulses are. by and large crops of 
raiiifed annis, as shown by nearly 92 
per cent of pulse area being located in 
non-irrigated tracts. I’lirthemiore, 
during the last di’cade oc s<), .there has 
been a tendency lor pulse area lo shift 
away from traditional pulse growing 
areas (of Punjab, Tlaiyaiia, Uttar lAa- 
desli and Hihai) after they i'(*reive(l 
irrigation to largely lamled fanning 
areas of RajiLsthaii. Madhxa Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. This Is too strong a 
factor to be ignored by policies and 
programmes for pulses. 


PULSES 

Rumpus over . Khesari Dal 

(By a Special 
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ECONOMIC AND POLlTJCAt WEEEt.Y 


BACKWARD CLASSES 

In Defence of Mandal Commission 

P Radhakrishnan 


THE Backward Classes Commission 
appointed by the Janata government, 
with Bindeswari Prasad Mandal as its 
Chairman, submitted its report in 
iDecember IMO. just before the Lok 
Sabha election that returned the Con- 
tiress (1) to power a the Centie. The 
report was shelved by the new itovein- 
ment until tlie last session of the 
Patlianwmt, thereby amply deiiioiistiating 
its ambiguous attitude to both the 
Commiaiion and its rejiort. Unable to 
scuttle the mport or to shelve it any 
longer, the government finally placed 
it on the t.ible in larth Iwaises of lli<' 
Parliament in the last session without 
however, indicating its own reaetions 
to the report. 

Meanwhile, a section of the pre.ss 
has been criticising the Conuuission’.s 
observations aid Teenmnendalions on 
the trivial grounds that the Coniiiii.s- 
sion has confused between ‘elasse.s’ and 
‘castas'; that many of the .so-called 
backward caste.s — mostly land owning 
middle peasantry — have eome up 
economically as a re,suit of the growth 
of agriculture and have begun to op- 
pre,ss the most oppressed, the Harijans; 
that the Commission has not given 
any regard for the obvious fact that 
in large parts of the country most of 
the Brahmins are poor and so are 
members of the other upper castes; 
that already the quality of our educa¬ 
ted youth ha.s gone down and 
merit has Iieen put at a great disad¬ 
vantage; that haekwardue.ss h.ts be¬ 
come a pa.ssport not only to appoint¬ 
ment but also prunotion that the Com¬ 
mission’s contention that there ean be 
no equality ol opportunity between 
iincquals strike.s at tlu' very heart of 
the concept ol .smdal democracy, etc. 
This brief note trie.s to eorreel Ihcsc 
distortions and clarify some of the 
important issues. 

First, the aecasation that the Com 
mission has eonfu.scd Irclween "classes" 
and “castes’’. It has heen clearly 
brought out by a number of village 
studies tlwt in mast pants of ifndia 
there is a close correspondi ncc bet¬ 
ween the caste hierarchy and the ecn- 
lumic hierarch). Consequently, the 
ctistes which arc low in the caste 
hierarchy are also found to he low fn 
the economic hierarchs. In other 
wurds, bv and large and barring a 
few exceptions, the backward castes 


also constitute the hackwanl classes. 

Second, the allegation th.it many 
land owning middle peasanU who have 
luine up eronomically a.s a ussiilt o! 
the growth of agricultuie arc from the 
haekwaid ciisles and, hy implication, 
liiim the backward ela.s.se.s js untounded. 
I'or instamc, the J’alul.ir.s <il Cujaiat, 
till' Marathas ol Mahaucshtia, lire Jals 
of Bajasthan, Punjab and llarv.ma, tl.e 
Nayars of Keiala, llie ■ Kaniinas and 
Bechlie.s of Aiidhia, and tin \'okk.iligas 
and Liiigayats of K.uiial.ika, to men¬ 
tion only a few im]iort,int social 
gioups, ate mostly middle iie.isants, 
lint, they certainly aie not b.iekward 
eastus. Therefore, the ueneialisaltou that 
tnidille peasants are baekwaid easte.s 
and by implication b.iekwaid classes, 
ptoliably based on .stiay obseivalions 
.such as ol the Teles iii Biliat, is ten¬ 
dentious and can even (iiiii oiil lo be 
peinid(iii.s in effect, 

Thiid, it IS true that tlic JIaiijaiis 
(and abai the Cdrijaas). llie dieg.s ol 
the Indian soeiet), are llie most op- 
pre.ssed, no inatlei whitliei the op- 
pre.s.sors are middle peas.inls oi rich 
peasants, ft is jireeisely lor piotecting 
the.se oppressed lot that reservations 
are legitimised In the Indian Comti- 
tution. Therefore, it is uneharitalile to 
.suggest that the Commission was not 
coneenied with this issue. To what 
extent the admiriisliation. polil'eiaii.s, 
locial workers, and weliaie agencies 
nave helped the Harijaiw and Giiijms 
to .ivail of the existing teseivatums is 
a u.ffcrcnt issue. But, what is iiup'u- 
taiit is to note that while re.seis-atioiis 
have done httlc, without nxseuMlions 
iiotliing nm'd be doae lo inipiiive 
their iol. 

Idiiirth, it is lure that in huge pails 
ol the country many Brahmins and 
nK-mbers ot the other upper easte.s are 
piKii, as it is equally tiiie that m .some 
parts some members of the lower 
easte.s aie rich, ilowever, this is only 
the economic aspect ol a miilti-dinieii- 
.sional .social problem. In a .sociological 
.sense members of the upper castes arc 
stJi better off than those of the lower 
castes. They arc still wcll-entrenehed, 
socially and economically, and enjoy 
what may be called the 'huilt-in- 
rc.scivations’ of a traditional society, 
such as caste-based power, prestige and 
privileges and cultural superiority. They 
have their own ea.sle as,sotialioiis. 


which in broad sense serve as a 
imitual-help-society’. Among other 
things, these associations have educa- 
lionals trusts wliich build schools and 
colleges, provide facilitie.s lo the caste- 
members for education through Iree- 
ships, scholarships, supply of books and 
so on, thanks to their iesourceliilne.s,s. 
As against this, even il the lower castes 
have their associatioas. they lack re- 
.simrccs and can do very little lor tlieir 
iiieinbi'rs. If backwaiilncs.s has now 
liecomc a passport for appointment and 
j'lomotioii ill tlic ease ol the liaekw.iid 
iiustes, tor a long tinii' now the ‘ioi- 
waidnc.s.s' of the nppei caste liie. been 
mure .so. 

More impoftanlly, incmbeis ol llie 
iipiX'i easte.s have a heller development 
ol wli.it may Im called iiersonalily , 
th.inks to the great iiilllieiite ol tlieii 
belter .socially iiiheriled imviionmenlal 
eiind.liiins. This is (vident liom '.he 
I,lit lh.it despite the yiicvailiiig protcc- 
liv- (]i.-.eiiiniualion iiiisLsiiies, many 
imnibei.s ol the lowei ta.ste^ aie .still 
i.iggiiig liehmd the nieinbei.s ol the 
iiliyier castes and ate unable to com¬ 
pete witli the latter. The bill that 
many iiuiiihers ot tlic iippci castes aie 
ee(mi)niic.illy poor does call lor welfare 
iniusines in their lavoiii, but it they 
all’ also licated as luckwaid ela.ssts 
.iliinj; with the lower castes tlicii we 
will .igaiii be hack lo sijiiaie one. 'Ihey 
liiive lo be taken can ol by otliei 
iiie.ins. 

I'lnaliy, the argiunenl tlial the con- 
Irtition of the Commission that there 
I an lie no equality ol oppoitmiity 
belwi'cn Iincquals strikes at the veiy 
lii art ot the concept of -social demo- 
eiaey is also baseless. On the contrary, 
it is only by treating the uneqiials as 
uneqiials, as the Commission has rightly 
done, that a welfare .slate ean attend 
to the .special problems of its backward 
.sections, Tlie Comiiiissioir,s view that 
to treat uncipials as equals js to pci- 
IM'tiiate inequality and to ensure only 
the survival of the fittest and that 
"the humanness of a society is detci- 
mitied by the degree of proteetkin it 
provides to its weaker, handicapped 
and less gifted members" is really 
laudable. Identifying the socially and 
educationally backward sections and 
making special provisions for tlieir 
upliftment, as the Commission has 
ventured to do, is perhaps the only 
way of convincing these weaker sec¬ 
tions that Indian society, under the 
prevailing socio-economic and political 
conditions, has not entirely lost its 
liuniane leatnres. 
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TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT 

A Visit to the Juang 

Alexandra E George 


FIVE >ears ago the Government in¬ 
troduced a new tribal development 
strategy. ‘Tribal sub-plans' were for¬ 
mulated to accelerate economic pro¬ 
gress in defined 'backward' areas con¬ 
taining high percentages of tribal 
groups at whom snecific integrated 
programmes were targeted. The con¬ 
cept was uiicxccDtional, but practical 
details may produce negative long¬ 
term cBccts on their cultuial. social 
and economic status. 

A recent visit to certain Juang 
villages in the Keonihar District of 
Orissa enabled an assessineni of such 
approaches and progrjmme.s towards 
a 'primitive' tribe. 

In a field among the gentle rolling 
hills surrounding Coii.isika. the Gov¬ 
ernment complex housing the juang 
Development Agenci. an axe lay on 
the bloodstained grass beside the bod\ 
of a goat beheaded to placate the 
spirits of livestock sickness. An invi¬ 
tation to the subsequent community 
feast was timed "when the sun stands 
over that hill". 

Higher up lies (iuptaganga. The 
road and. with it. the modem world 
u'.ichcd there onlv last sear. It is 
Ispical of Juang villages whnh seldom 
eontaiii more than 10 households 
established around the M.iadaghar or 
village dormitorv wheie unnuiriied 
liouths and guests sleep and where 
! ceremonial drums, cooking pots and 
grain are stored. It w the centre of 
Juang social life. 

The juang, whose lot.il population 
was 2'1.'584 according to the lO"! 
Census, are Io'kI gatherers and hun¬ 
ters and traditionallj pr.iclicc shifting 
cultivation which is .still in m.mv 
villages their primaiy source of food 
despite Government prcssuic to aban¬ 
don it. The practice peirnc.ites their 
entire social and religious file. Festi¬ 
vals mark each of its stages. The 
priest and the village council select 
each new area or 'tada' to be burnt 
for two years of cultivation. Each 
year one 'new' and one 'old' taila are 
tilled, the new one being used for 
their cash crop, oil seeds. After the 
second year's cultivation the land is 
vacated, ideally for at least 12 year.s 
to regenerate its jungle cover. 

The Government's prime develop¬ 
ment strategy among the Juang is 


their abandonment of .shifting cultiva¬ 
tion whose cycles for centuries have 
maintained a perfect ecological balance 
with nature. This balance becomes 
disturbed when the cycle is shorten¬ 
ed as when the alienation of tribal 
forests were curtailed by reservation 
and restrictions and by alienation of 
land. Shifting cultivation is one of 
the mam targets of the draconian 
draft of forest legislation expected to 
be introduced into Parliament short- 
l\. It seeks to deny such tribal ri.ghts 
to wooded areas. Such a ban will 
effect deeply the North-East trib.al 
areas where the practice is still wide¬ 
ly prevalent, as well as a few commu¬ 
nities elsewhere such as the juang of 
Orissa. 

Meantime international agencies 
have enicicd the scene. A population 
study sponsored jointly by the FAO 
and UNFA, as part of an Asia-wide 
study, focussed specifically on the 
Juang of Orissa and the Nishi, of 
Arunacha! Pradesh. It stressed the 
need for the tribes to change their 
wavs, and tor shifting cullivalioii to 
be banned on hilltops which should 
be taken over for afloreslalion bv llie 
loiesl Dci’aitmcnt. The stiidv may 
rc.isonablv be suspected .K aiming to 
clear obstacles. eMieci.illy b' im incoii- 
vement Iribals, to the exploitation of 
India's forest p.ilenti.il for the com- 
merci.il benefit of national and inter¬ 
national micrests. The wealth ol iip- 
lo-d.ile sociological, statistical am! 
iiifijstrucluial data .ivail.ibic liom the 
studies much ol ii irrelevant to 
jgiiculliiral an.i foresti. pio- 
grantmes would als.i no doubt be 
welcomed bv other agencies seeking 
mlurmation .leccss lo remote tribal 
areas hitherto denied 'hem. 

The Indian studt project aroused 
cons dcrabic criticism at a sponsored 
scmiiar in Calcutta in July 1980. The 
recsimmendations were subscqucnflv 
put in cold storage as far as the F.AO 
was concerned, with Indian representa¬ 
tives lailin,!' to attend a followup 
scminer in Manila m 1981. Processing 
of the Juang project subsequently 
seems to have been transfered to 
anothei UN agency UNFPA which 
had co-sponsored the original seminar. 
At the Central Government level the 
issue now seems to he being handled 


by the Ministries of Health and Family 
Welfare ! 

Responses all around seem unenthu- 
siastic, perhaps due to .second thoughts 
about the real motivation for the study. 
Meantime, CRESSIDA, a Calcutta- 
ba.sed voluntary agency with interna¬ 
tional links, has undertaken a recon¬ 
naissance in connection with inter¬ 
national programmes. It is .significant 
that their touring representative who 
visited Guptaganga had specialised in 
international shifting cultivation. 

In fact according to the tribal sub¬ 
plan for the region, the problem of 
shifting cultivation must be tackled. 
The Juang are to be persuaded to 
stop second year taila cultivation on 
hill slopes, although they are to be 
allowed to continue first year cultiva¬ 
tion for some time to come. Valley 
bottoms are to be opened up for per¬ 
manent cultivation with the help of 
minor irrigation and each family is to 
receive 2\ acres of land. 

First of all, at Guptaganga little 
irrigation was in evidence except for 
a potato patch and a few terraces. 
Yet water is readily available from 
local streams. Fruit trees have been 
planted in the fields but so far have 
not borne fruit. As for the land allo¬ 
cation to quote the sardar; “All the 
lands and forests once belonged to us. 
The Government has taken them away 
■ind g, now giving ii.s a tiny peec of 
land that once was our pos.session and 
not allowing us even lo cut the trees 
to develop it." 

Studies of other tiibes like the 
Sauras m Orissa who have been tar¬ 
gets of government programmes aimed 
to stop .shifting cultiv.ition .show, first 
of all, that the tribals do not abandon 
this practice totally, but continue to 
practice it side by side with settled 
cultivalioii. Duiing studies in Oris,sa 
and Andhra Pradesh it was found that 
certain clever individuals had acquir¬ 
ed ownership of the community land, 
or the land, after issue of individual 
paitas, was alienated to non-tribals 
with the majority of villagers bein.g 
transformed into sharecroppeis. 

The future may sec not only the 
Jiiangs’ traditional rights to the 
lore.sts being drastically curbed but 
their cultural identity also threatened 
by development work. One pointer 
that the juang identity will be con¬ 
siderably eroded in the next genera¬ 
tion is the Gyan-Mandir, started one 
year back. It serves as a primary 
school and social education centre. 
Its piofessed aim is to educate the 
new generation into roping with the 
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modern world while preserving the 
Juang identity. In practice this is 
very difficult to achieve. In view of 
the attitude of superiority of officials 
it cannot give them a sense of piidc 
in their own culture. Even the term 
‘Cyan Mandir’ suggests Sanskritisa- 
tion. Moreover, the natural harmony 
of the village with its natural environ¬ 
ment is disrupted by the constant 
blaring of film songs over the Maiidir’s 
loudspeakers beamed straight at the 
village. It is also dillicult to see how 
the Juang culture is to be preserved 
since the Cyan Mandir will .supplan, 
the traditional village council. 

The Collector of Keonjhar, F B Das. 
wants to “maintain the traditional 
values of I he Juang’’ while instilling 
in them, through such institutions as 
till' Cyan Mandir, 'a sodo-ccononiie 
outlook for now the Juang live for 
today and do not plan for the future". 
The problem here is that, like so 
many officials, his obvious sincerity 
notwithstanding, the Collector under¬ 
estimates the contradiction between 
hi.s two aims. It typifles the duality 
of much tribal government policy 
which culminates so often in diver¬ 
gence between theory and practice. 

The two positive aspects of develop¬ 
ment work at Guptaganga are the 
health care now available and the 
lj\MP cn-operlivc. There are two 
doctors, one attached to a primary 
health centre and another to the 
Juang Developmcnl Agency. Health 
cards have been issued to everyone 
and the doctor from the JDA makes 
monthly house-calls. The main oiseascs 
arc enccphvlitis. scabies and malaiia. 

The greatest success appears to be 
the l.AViP co-operative ,tarted in 
I'iid and lin.inccj In the fenir.d Co- 
opcr.ilivc Bank. The co-operative so 
far has J.lfT lamdv members out of 
-,VII lamdies in 45 Juang villages. 
Ihe capital share is Rs 5 per tribal 
and membership allow; a tribal to 
boirow from the co-operative instead 
of approaching the Iradiiional money¬ 
lender. 

The main economic benefi'' of 1.AMP 
for the tribals is to ensure them of 
an outlet for their oilseeds, one of 
their mam crops, the latest price being 
Rs 370 a guintal. Last year the lal- 
seeds profit gave a bonus of Rs fl 
per ouintal to each member. The 
money was spent on a communal feast. 

The LAMP shop was well stocked 
with a vaiicli of basic amenities like 
kerosene and pesticides, 'Capstan' 
cigarettes, salt and sugar, nee, potatoes 
and dal, and cotton cloth. 

In the neighbouring Juang vdlagc, 
Bay.ikamatuan, the TDA had liuilt 


new houses for the Juang in 1977. 
However, one Juang lady, Radhi 
Juanga, complained that they were too 
high and too cold and that their old 
houses had been destroyed to make 
way for their new huts. It appears 
that ventilation is not important for 
them since by tradition Juang huts arc 
low and have no windows. The houses 
were designed by the Assistant Engi¬ 
neer and were supposed to cost 
Rs 1,800 each, though it did not seem 
the allocated sum had been spent on 
each house. The Juang were paid 
Rs 80 each for 2 months’ work for 
building them and applying mud. 
Primitive tribes like the Juang are 
threatened on two counts, Firstlv, by 
the Government’s stress on the com¬ 
mercial and production values of the 
country's forest wealth. This means 
that shifting cultivation must be stop¬ 
ped since the practice, which is based 


on unlimited traditional usages in the 
forests, clashes with the new policy. 
If the new Forest Act should be 
passed, the Government will achieve 
its aim since all traditional rights of 
people dependent on forests would be 
abolished. Secondly, development 
programmes, like those for the Juang, 
display insensitivity in planning alter¬ 
native options. The villager'.s point 
of view is seldom taken into account 
especially when founded .m inconve¬ 
nient empirical evidence that their 
traditional practices supported a more 
balanced diet and higher satisfaction 
of the basic necessities of life. Deve¬ 
lopment programmes should therefore 
have more concern for the cultural 
and economic aspirations '.il the vil¬ 
lagers concerned. Otherwise tribah 
will fail to gain a balanced foothold 
in the modern world and the Govern¬ 
ment's original aim will be defeated. 
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Nagaibh.ivi P 0: Bangalore 560 072 
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Ou.ilificalions; (Essential) 

Post 1 : a) Master's Degtee (i) in Population 

Studies with 50",'. marks in the 
aggregate: OR (ii) in any social 
science subject.'Statistics and Certi¬ 
ficate in Populati.in Studies with 
50"„ marks either in social science 
subject/Statistics or in Certificate; 
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c) Published and/or uiiptiblishcvl work 
; a) same as 'a' tor post 1 

h) 2 veais (caching aiiil/or icscarch 
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BC/BT canaidates; ami without any 
limit in case of employees of the 
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Post 2 
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Scale ol pay 
Post 1 
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Post 1 
Post 2 


Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1600 
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: Rs. 1024.40 
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of .ipplicants. Higher start may be given in deserving cases according 
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Application forms can be had from the Assistant Registrar (Acad) 
bv sending a postal order for Rs. 5/- drawn in favour of the Institute, 
logethei with a self-addressed stamped (80 d) envelope (28 x 11 cms). 
No postal order required for SC/ST candidates; they should send an 
attested copy of caste certificate. Completed applications should reach 
the Assistant Registrar (Acad) on or before 13 August 1982. 

Registrar 
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VIETNAM 

Exports of Labour 

(By a Special 


ON April !> Vietnam formally acknow¬ 
ledged that an agreement on "labour 
co-operation' had been signed bet¬ 
ween itself and the Soviet Union in 
|uly 1981. The acknowledgement 
came in the form of an article by 
Vietnam's Minister ot Labour, Dao 
Thieu Thi, in the party daily Nhaii 
llmi. Thi .said in the artiek that 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union had 
"over the past year broadened iheir 
co-operation in a new form, bilateral 
labour co-operation". The export ol 
Vietnamese labour to the Soviet Union 
was, accordin.g to the Minister, neees- 
sary for “aeceleratiiig Vietnam's so¬ 
cialist industrialisation", as the Vici- 
namese workers "will in a period of 
l-h years receive vocational tr.aining 
and improve their prolessional skills". 
Of eburse, in the process they would 
,dso “contribute to the communist 
construction in the Soviet Union". 
Vietnamese workers in the Soviet 
Union Were employed mainly in cn- 
ginciring facloncs, coal mines, che¬ 
mical plants and textile mills, 

Dao Thieu Thi did not specify Ih" 
number of Vietnamese woikers cur- 
lenty employed in the Soviet Union, 
lie merely referred to "several thou¬ 
sand’ such workers. The Soviet news¬ 
paper Izveslia, in a report on May 3, 
inferred to 7,000 Vietnamese working 
^ in Soviet enterprises. Izveslia. how- 
j ever, said that the Vietnamese were 
coming for “one-year training pro¬ 
grammes", whereas the Vietnamese 
Labour Minister had acknowledgi'd 
thal they were staying for “hve to 
SIX years". 

Vietnam’s export of workers to the 
Soviet Union did not begin with the 
July 1981 agreement. Aaording to 
Nayan Chanda {Far Eastern Eamomk 
Review, May 14) as early as 1967 
nearly 6,000 Vietnamese workers were 
sent to the Soviet Union “supposedly 
lor vocational training but in fact 
providing cheap labour lor Soviet 
factories'. In late 1980, before the 
signing of the agreement, there were 
appro.ximately 10,000 Vietnamese 
,, ‘trainees’ in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union is not the only 
East European country to which 
Vietnam ex.norts labour. The Hanoi 
daily, Hanoi M«i, wrote on April 23, 
that workers had also been sent to 


CormpondcDl) 

East Germany, Hiingaiy and Bulgaria. 
The tolal number of Vietnamese 
woikers in all of East Europe is esti¬ 
mated to exceed 50,000. Significantly, 
in his arlicle referred to above, the 
Vietnamese Labour Minister envisaged 
an incre.isi in the number of Viet¬ 
namese woikers going to the Soviet 
kniion this year. 

Information aboul tin Vietnamese 
workers' working and living conditions 
in the Soviet Union is scanty. The 
Vietnamese authorities claim that the 
woikers live in “suitable weather 
conditions" implying that they arc 
not located in areas like Siberia. A 
Tass article, on the other hand, staled 
that a “great pari ol them [Vie'namese 
workers] have been sent to the South 
Euiopc.in pari ol the Soviet Union 
wlieie lood and climate beltir suit 
thrm'. This IS apparintly a very sensi¬ 
tive issue for the Vietnamese autho¬ 
rities and they have made it a point 
to reiuU reports in the Western press 
aboui Vietnamese being sent to Sibe¬ 
ria. During his trip in April to West 
Luiope and India, Korcign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach was at pains to 
describe as “slanderous" reports about 
the "poor working condilions of the 
Vieln.imcse workeis in the Soviet 
Union and a number of other coun¬ 
tries". 

IIItic IS known about the wages 
paid to Vieinamisc workers in the 
Soviet Union. The Viciname.sc authon- 
tics have .a,sscrled that workers enjoy 
the "same rights ,ind intciests as 
tlieir .Soviet colleagues'', while 
/cre.vliu has claimed tlial they were 
leceiving "rcgulai wages". The Tass 
article, however, disclosed that the 
Vietnamese' spent “one yv.ir in train¬ 
ing and four at work", suggesting 
that wages lor the first yeai of ap- 
pren'ice'shin were lower. Nayan 
Chanda has repotted that Vietnamese 
workers receive only “boarding, lodg¬ 
ing, clothing and a .small 
amoint ol poci ei moiiiy for the 
first three years’’. It is only in the 
next "three or more years" that they 
leceivc “full pa.y" (far Eastern Ecu- 
nonne Rcvieic, May 14). The rather 
long period of apprenticeship thus 
appears to be a way ol keeping wages 
low. 


In any case, even when they are 
p.iid the same wages as their Soviet 
counterparts, the total social cost to 
the Soviet Union of employing 
Vietnamese workers is definitely 
lower. Mo.st of the workers are 
he ween 18 and 25 and are not ac¬ 
companied by their families. This 
keeps the social cost for the host 
country ol providing housing and 
other services such as child care, 
insurance, health, etc, low, thereby 
making import of labour an attractive 
pioposition for the East European 
slates. In this context, the disclosure 
by Hanoi Mbi is interesting that the 
Vietnamese Ministry of Labour had iii 
a decree set guidelines for choosing 
workers lo be sent abroad from 
Tebruary 1981. One of the guide¬ 
lines is that young pvTsons between 
18 and 25, the age for military scr- 
MC(, “who have no f.imily member 
who has served in the army or who 
alieady .have a brothci or sister study¬ 
ing or working abioad" are not eligi¬ 
ble lor being sent ,ibio.;d. One consc- 
t|ucnce ol barring moic than one 
number of a family from going abroad 
IS to keep down the social cost to 
the host country. 

Is Vietnam exporiing woikers lo 
pay oil the S 1.6 billion debt owed to 
Ihc Hail Eiiri.pean countries, especial¬ 
ly. the .Soviet Union? This is diffi¬ 
cult lo establish. T.iss has said thal 
\ i! tnamesc workers in the Soviet 
Union workiis can "lemil part of 
ihtii earnings lo llnir families at 
home". Ale the rest of their wages 
used to meet Vietnam’s debt servic¬ 
ing obligations lo the Soviet 
Union 01 are Ihi v paid lo the Viet- 
n,imc.se government? Otlur report.s 
have sug.gestid that Vietnamese work- 
I IS receive 40 p< r cent of then wages 
while live other 60 pei cent is erc- 
diled towards Vietnam's debts to Ihc 
Soviet Union. 

Apart Irom the servicing ol its 
foieign debt and the officially staled 
obiective ol imparling technical skills 
to Vietnamese workers, another im¬ 
pel lanl motive for Vietnam to under¬ 
take large .scale exports ol labour lo 
Eastern Europe, and reportedly also 
Algeria, is the high rale of unemploy¬ 
ment at home. Vietnam maintains a 
very large standing army, the strength 
of which if estimated at around 4 
million. Despite ihi.s, according to 
official statistics, in early 1981 there 
were a million uit mplo.ved out of a 
total labuui foice of 23 million. 
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Israel’s ‘Imperial Dignity’ 

G P D 


With a tfiritory which is only a 

liiindieil li siiiiare, it is possible to 

attain the imperial dignity. 

— MenciiLs 

\\H\T the ancient Chmc.se philoso- 
[dict meant by hinpeiial dignity was, 
lit eoui.sc, (jiiite different frotii what 
Hegiii and hi.s Zionest comrades tncaii 
when tbew aspire to imperial dignity. 
Its imiH'iial dignity' Mencius meant 
inling people in a way in which they 
weie able “to oppo.se tbe strong mail 
and sliaip weapons'’ with ' .sticks which 
they have prepared''. Israelis have 
eelebralcd the snniincr of 1982 with 
esaclly tlie oppo.site. 'Hieir most brutal 
,ind unmindful attack to dale on Leba¬ 
non has forced the I’LO to fight witli 
"the sticks they have prepared''. The 
ri.O and its leadership arc trapped in 
llciint. An appartment impasse in 
West Asia has been created with this 
successful attack on Lebanon. Negotia¬ 
tions and ceasefire, temporary truces 
and eventually .some reluctant conecs- 
.si.ins that the Israelis would make at 
the cost of Lebanese territory and FLO 
lives will settle the, issue. Israelis have 
ieaint one ksson in the years since 
their fli-st war, 'Push ahead’ is their 
twsie piinciplc. They have also under- 
.stood that Wc.stern liberal opinion does 
not get t(x) worried and too involved 
.i.s long as their expansion is at the 
cost of Arab lives and territory. The 
lews wcR' once victims of European 
i.icial prejudice. Nobody is as openly 
,.ih! as unashainedly lacist as Begin 
.Old his inen. 

Me aie witne.ss lately to racism as 
,1 I,idol in Etiro-.Anierican reactions to 
clolial events. The Pope was grieved 
by the seven dead Poles, but has 
iiwinlained a stony imcoucern alxml 
the Cliiistian.s dying in El Salvador. 
Tlie white world is not eoncemed with 
wliat happens to the .\rahs of Leba¬ 
non. The normal terminology of inter¬ 
national politics; aggression, war, 
death, brute force and so on which 
would have been used with abundance 
li.i.i an Aral) state or the PLO started 
this war is scarcely in use. Begin’s 
message seems to he: “Arabs arc dy¬ 
ing. Tliey deserve to die.’’. 

Israel's actions do not need much 
.itialysis. It is highway robbery and 
much else. It i.s a rogue elephant out 
to destroy the Arab strongholijs, and 
more importantly the PLO for good. 


There .shall lie no Palestine and the 
Aratis, if they persist in dreams of 
liberating Palestine, shall pay a heavy 
pi ice lor it. Israel will collect the price 
am) the ,so-caIli'd international public 
r,pillion shall acquie.see in Israel's loot. 
It is a white man’s world. And the 
white man shall decide wh.it impeiial 
dignity consists in. At the moment 
Reagan, Begin and then like ti.ive staked 
tlie claims of that dignity latber higii. 
Let os .see if Begin gets the price ho 
is asking for. No peace witli the, Arabs 
until the PLO is disowned, if not 
destroyed. That is Begin’s siiiipic-iiiiiided 
hiutality. There is little donlit that 
the Israelis and their patrons tlie 
Americans (the Haig lesignatioii iiol- 
withstanding) will pay dearly foi this. 
But in the short inn they have the 
Aialis at their meicy. 

Ill this operation the Isiaelis liavc 
exploded a few myths. The most talk¬ 
ed about myth in the Islamic world 
lias lu'en that of fiiiidainentalism. Dif- 
feieriit ru'ers fioiii Khomeini to Zia 
nave been using llie name of Islam to 
perpetuate the era ol bliss that their 
people arc supposed to be enjoying 
under their despeasatioii. No Islamic 
fundamentalist has oileied to fight in 
Lebanon. No Islamic fundamentalist Is 
going to risk niaking common cause 
with the Palestinians. Khomeini and 
his Irayi cmmterpiiit have together 
killed more MiLsIiiiis than Begin can 
in a single operation. These funda¬ 
mentalists whose notions of Islam do 
not seem to ge beyond enforcement ol 
.seme Shariat laws have no use tor the 
PLO. They have no .sympathy for 
Arafat and his men who have been 
fighting without a territory for so many 
years. Arafat and his men arc not 
lighting just for a homeland. Tlicit 
fight, as was the Vietnamese light e.ir- 
lier, is agaiii-st Euro-Anicrieaii arro¬ 
gance exemplified by the creation of 
Israel. The Arabs must pay for the 
Nazi’s crimes! A logic and a sense ol 
justice which only a Euro-American 
can justify. 

The fundamentalists ol West Asia 
do not see that by going back to thn 
iundamcntals of Islam (any religion foi 
that matter) you do not .solve modem 
problems. Islam has no solution to the 
problem of imperialism. All the spiritual 
power of the Iranians and the Saudis 
cannot solve tlie Auiericaii problem. 


Precisely lor that reason, one sus¬ 
pects, the fundamentalist myth was 
.systitnatieally encouraged and allowed 
to grow. Begin has at least partially 
destiny ed it without, of course, mean¬ 
ing to do .so. It has Ijeen the tragedy 
ol the Aralis (and Iranians, for that 
mutter) in the modem world that they 
lijvi' been tliuscii by their clergy and 
In intei'iiatioiial imblic opinion makers 
to cling to tlie most dated of the world 
pliiksopliies and to try and organise 
modern hie not on modem law and 
consliliition hut on the Shariat. 'ITu.s 
is lint one lieiij in West Asia. 

Ill the wake ol the cold war the 
Anierieiins tried to use this trend 
mainly a.s an argument against com- 
iimnisiii. ■■(loiiiiiiuni.sni destroys tlie 
Muslim people's moral fibre ”. This was 
not slated by a missionary in West 
Asia, hut by the general turned poli- 
lielali Iniiied moralist, Eisenliower. 
Wiielhei 01 not Islim was used against 
eoiiiiiniiiisiii and tlieriiiy against all 
i.idual thinking, the ii.se to which 
loiidanient.ilisl tliiiikiiig can he pul 
lieeaiiie .siillieiently eleai. The net 
lesiilt Is Isr.iel eoiitiiliie.s to plunder 

I. eliamin and threaten to luiuidate the 

II, 0, while till- Isluiiie iiindanicnla- 
lisls are unwilling to do anything in 
llic iiiiiiie of Islam! 

The other myth that tlie Israelis have 
hiokeii and rpiite .siieeesslully is that 
the Americans arc a retreating power'. 
They have demonstrated that when the 
Aiiieiieans are on your side, you can 
get away with anything and evety- 
Ihiiig. Begin knows tlrat the .ikmen'cans 
dominate the international sy.stem and 
that they do not want to (or afford to) 
work out an arrangimcnt in West Asia 
wliieli will not put Israel on top ol 
everybody else. It is the law of the 
jungle in West .Asia. Israel being the 
i!io.st iKiweiful and the most brutish 
animal dominates that jungle. If the 
Aialis do not like it .so much the worse 
for them. The Americans and the 
Isiaelis (their eoniplc.\- differences on 
details notwith-standing) together do¬ 
minate the w'orld and will continue to 
do .so. The Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
Is a stefn reminder .that tlie wosld 
halanee of forces has not substantially 
changed. To think otherwise is to 
deceive oneself. 

.So it Is that in a territory of little 
over a hundred li the Israelis are try¬ 
ing to recreate an 'imperial dignity’, 
naturally with American blessings. With 
meek and complying fundamentalists 
around, tlie ‘dignity’ seems to be as¬ 
sured, fur the time being anyway. 
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REVIEW 


In Defence of Irrelevant Research 

Harsh Sethi 

Relevance in Social Science Research : A CoUoquiom; Institute of 
Economic Growth and Vikas. Delhi; pp 375; Rs 125. 


DOES research always have to be 
relevant? Is only policy oriented re¬ 
search relevant? Does the notion 
of policy derive its Icyilimacy only 
from the concerns of the Kovernmeiit? 
A random examination of the fundins 
activities of the Indian Council of 
Social Scienie Research (ICSSR) 
reveals that if the government announ¬ 
ces, say, a scheme of Integran d Rural 
Development, the Council gets dozens 
of proposals w.inting lo study the same. 
The accent is alway.s on developing 
imlicy pre.sciiptions loj the .State. 
So the political scientists con¬ 
tinue with then liehavioinal electoral 
siadics and the .sociologists continue 
their /ffair with family and kinship 
patterns. , ^ 

There are other disturbing issues, 
important among them being the 
alrscnce ol 'great Icachei.s'. Eipialh 
disturbing is the striking absence ol 
any new good research institutions or 
University departments in the post- 
1965 era -- not to speak of the com¬ 
plete absence of any new 'school ol 
thought' in the subcontinent. 

It is not a.s il atUannt.s have not 
be< n made in the last 15 years, but each 
of these attempts started aroiund a 
'ew individuals, and none has been 
able to break out of the form and 
chaiarter it acipiiied. then. The.s 
have not been able to attract stall or 
retain them over a long enough period 
to develop .i tradition of research. In 
lact, it has been an era ot ‘institu¬ 
tional decay', with shaiply declining 
lilc cycles. 

According to P C Joshi land Kurieii 
and Tendulkar tiKil, the earlier brand 
of researchers were involved in or 
were products ol the national struggle; 
in contrast, the later entrants into the 
profession had little to enthuse them, 
and the results are manitestly evident. 

The situation, however, is a little 
more complex. The decade of the seven¬ 
ties marked the breakdown of the 
consensus that was keeping society 
together. The increasing oven ten¬ 
sions, movements, and struggles (Naxai- 
bari, the 1974 Railway Strike, IP-led 
student protests) left indelible marks 


on the social science research commu¬ 
nity. This period was also marked by 
an intensive effort by the State to set 
up a national research system. The 
Councils of Social Science Research. 
Historical Research (and now Philoso¬ 
phical Research), each with their 
myriad regional centres and institutes, 
attempted to draw in and co-opt the 
increasing dissidence. The intention 
was to hegemonise the academic world 
through delineation of priority areas, 
where the bulk of the funding was con. 
centrated. This twin process of the 
absence of a ‘generalised sensibility’ 
in the research community, and the 
sharply diminishing space for dissident 
research has absorbed our intel¬ 
ligentsia. 

Another dimension crucially affect¬ 
ing the social science risearch scene 
his been the moviment from small 
science to big science. Gone are the 
da.vs of the individual researcher 
.stiiiggling away in the library or in 
the held, producing hi' work after 
.years of toil. Research now is j cor¬ 
porate activity requiring large sample 
sizes, sophisticated data processing 
techniques and, consequently, large 
sums ol money which can be provid¬ 
ed only bv forei;.;ii foundations or the 
State. 

The foregoing general reflections ,ire 
intended to provide a contest and a 
focus for the ensuing discussion and 
icvicsv. The 'colloquiiini' under review 
was organised, around six sets of 
i'sues: Concepts, Methods, and Prac¬ 
tices; A.griciilturc; Population; Trade; 
Industry; ,iiul Interactiuii between 
Research and Policy. Each discussion 
was centred around one or two theme 
piipe s and a comment by a principal 
discus.san! followed by general discus- 
fion. The reproduction in toto of the 
discussions around each set of papers 
provides a rare inside view to the 
thinking of a large number t'f eminent 
academics. 

The general tone of the discussion 
is set by V K R V Rao who in his 
introduction poses the problem in 
terms of the personal choice of the 
researcher in a context where the 
funding comes from the public ex¬ 
chequer, He solves the problem by 


making a pha for policy oricnti'd 
studies. This docs seem a liitle 
strange, for why should the notion of 
‘social re.sponsibiliiy’ be narrowed 
down to accountability to public 
authorities? While n is true that Rao 
tries to give a wider meaning lo this 
process ("The relevance in social 
science research does not |usr mean 
the formulation of policy prescriptions, 
but includes all the various factors 
and insights that help in the formu¬ 
lation of policies in the social and 
economic field"), the restrictive oias 
is clear and runs through (he entire 
book. Thus, if one wants to work in 
the area ot social forestry, the basic 
tcmis of reference .should be the 
gosernmem’s forest policy. It is true 
that a researcher m thi^ scheme is 
tiee to accept or reje-ct govenimcnt'.s 
stand, but he is really not expected 
to look at the problem from, say, the 
point of view of the tribals. To be 
f.-iir, however. Rao also points out the 
shortcomings of tying up completely 
with the interc.sts of the policy maker. 

Chakravarty’s coniribuiion matlv 
differentiates between the notions ol 
‘validity' and 'relevance' the former 
arising in ihc context of the pursuit 
of truth and the latter arising horn 
the demands of the user group. He 
i.v therefore able tn distinguish bet- 
v.ien the positions taken by "a social 
being concerned with the pressing 
problems of the society he finds him¬ 
self", a policy planner whose ob)cc- 
live is to look for "goal-.idequate 
modes of action where the .goals have 
been given to him by a political pro- 
less whose character is not subject to 
(pu’stion ICS far as he is concerned'’, 
a poliiieal activist “who wants to 
change things but is con.scious that 
be must understand them to be able to 
alter them" and an ethical observer 
"who may deplore the fact that cer¬ 
tain ethically important issues are not 
receiving as much attention .as they 
deserve". More importantly, he points 
out the danger in accepting a domi¬ 
nant view in westirn science, espe¬ 
cially post-Gallilean science, which 
derives its notion of relevance from 
the concept of domination over nature 
with a view to allowing a cumulative 
growth in the life standard of a small 
minority of people. He also iminds 
us that “the growing professionalisa- 
tioii in social science which is increas¬ 
ingly cutting across the so-called 
‘ideological barriers' is best interpreted 
as a requirement of the technical 
imperative of an increasingly bureau- 
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I'l.itked world, rathoi th.in ii“B<‘cting 
a better understandiiiR of the laws of 
functionins of an evolving social 
reality". 

In his paper on ‘Social Problems 
and the Social Sciences', Kurien is 
cslrcmely critical of the unnecessary 
abstraction which h,is become fashion, 
able in today's economics. He makes 
a strong plea foi discarding the 
‘loslulational m'lhod.s' in favour of 
what he describis ,is the ‘dialectical 
method', whuh he feels ‘‘is glued to 
the real world as it is, and to con¬ 
crete problems as thi y are”. The 
neo-classical paradigm, in his view, is 
ovei-pieoccupied with logical neatness 
,ind tends to lead to aridity. But, as 
Kiisliiu Bharadwai points out (p95), not 
all theory is bad; nor is it that logical 
preoccupations lead to aridity or irre¬ 
levance. Wiatcver replaces the neo- 
clas.sical tradition will have to be 
etiually rigorous if it is to be relevant, 

P r Joshi has a board canvas to his 
presenialion and attempts to deal with 
some ol the qinstions raised earlier 
III this riMew. He notes the social 
commitment of the earlier generation 
ol academics and laments the absence 
nl such commitment in ihe present 
(■lies. This alieicition is explained by 
him in tciTiis of the ethics of profes- 
■sionalisation, ‘‘which has contributed 
towards the trend for the ‘dehumanisa¬ 
tion’ of social .science". The other 
'illain is the middle-clas-, origin and 
nature of the ,icademic who are un¬ 
aware of how societies are run, sepa- 
ralcd as they are from the world of 
business and politics. Joshi quotes 
n P Mukherjee and R N Ganguli at 
length to explode the myth of the 
value free, objective norm that research¬ 
ers so often presume to set for them¬ 
selves and approvingly refers to the 
early work ol K M S Namhoodiribad, 
a iion-specialist, which pros id, .s a 
betler insight into the country than 
the more .specialised traels that one is 
forced to le.id. 

There are however some dangers 
inherent in loshi's plea for ‘social 
iiimnitinenf. II 'social eoinniil- 
mem’ before 1917 meant adhe- 
rance to the best values of the national 
struggle, it today has .icquired a diffe¬ 
rent meaning - that of standing by 
the person or partly in powei. There is 
also an eh'ment of excessive ‘mea culpa' 
in Joshi's arguments. Few can deny 
the itisi.ghts present in the works of a 
Premchand, a Tarashankar Bandyo- 
padh.vaya, or a Phaneswamath Renu, 
It is also true that professional re¬ 


seat chers rarely attempt to learn from 
the work of creative artistes. But 
to decry other, more formal, methods 
of acquiring insights and knowledge is 
not justified, and Joshi errs on the side 
of rather sweeping generalisations. Both 
Ra; Krishna and Krishna Bhatadwaj 
were ri.ghi in protesting about this. 

The more specialised dificus.sions on 
agriculture, population, trade, and 
industry restate known positions. The 
discussion on demography is however 
interesting because of its concern with 
liroblems relating to women's status, 
TiOlh Asok Mitra and P B Desai criti¬ 
cise Ihi; oveitiding concern with fac¬ 
tors influencing family size; and the 
discussion reveals a dcsio' to move out 
01 reconsidesations of .Mafthus and 
instead integrate demography into basic 
economic theory. 

V R Panchmukhi’s paper on Inter¬ 
national Trade argues strongly for re¬ 
search that aids the poIicy-makcr, with 
a strong bias for quantitative detail — 
how much tariff to impose, on what 
contmodiiy, at what lime, etc. Vijay 
Kelkar defines his notion ol iclev.ince 
in relation to "contributing to more 
informed dibalcs on nolicy issues in 
the countty", Kelkar considers Panch- 
mukhi's suggestion as pernicious, 
"because in a class society like ours, 
it can become a tool of domination". 
Kelkar’s discussion ol ‘ini,anal made' 
is important because discussions on the 
New International Economic Order and 
llie .’slorth-Soiitli divide rarely take 
into account the inequilous relation¬ 
ships that c'ist wi hin the country. 

In lies paper on Industry, S K Goyal 
considers why little research is under¬ 
taken 111 this area. The main re.ison 
IS that "Social scieHen research in 
industry is politically ynsitivc. As a 
lesult. scientific obiectiviiy of the 
academics in the arc.i can be easily 
questioned. One is, therefore, not 
tery sure il many social scientists 
would indeed like to participate in 
an area which can drag them into 
|iitl)lie controversies — with likely con- 
■sequences on future career and employ¬ 
ment possibilities’'. But Goyal’s pre¬ 
sentation does not admit of two other 
possibilities: la) While high visibility 
areas art likely to be controversial and 
thcrefoie may drive researchers away, 
the opposite is equally true. High 
visibility areas offer the possibility of 
speedy recognition and career advatice- 
ment provided, of course, the re¬ 
searcher suitably modifies his concerns 
and results, (b) What are more 
neglected are not the high visibility 


areas of research, but the low visibility 
ones. For instance, subcontracting 
processes between large scale, small 
scale, and unorganised household 
industry receives far less attention than 
assets controlled by monopoly houses. 

The final section addresses itself to 
some more general issues, with Raj 
Krishna pointing out the research ro- 
quirements of economic planning in 
India and Nitin Desai analysing the 
impact of academic research on eco¬ 
nomic policy. What is strange, how¬ 
ever (as Tendulkar points out), are the 
completely opposing views of the two 
scholars on the impact of economic 
research on the planning environment. 

I would also tend to support Tendulkar 
when he criticises Desai, with his 
years of experience in the Planning 
Commission, for being vague about ' 
the constraints under which economic 
policy formulation takes place in the 
cciunti j. 

Colloquiums like the one under 
review suffer from many sell-imposed 
lestriclions. Social science is reduced 
to economics and relevance is reduc¬ 
ed to licing uselul lor ihi- government. 

Thf research community, however, 
iiei'ds to be reminded that people and 
org,inisaiions other than themselves and 
government are interested in the 
products of their work. Re.searching 
for voluntary grotips, trade unions, 
kisan sabhas or political parties drama¬ 
tically alters conceptions of rdcvance. 
F,qually. it is necessary to move beyond 
the use to which research knowledge 
is put. Research as a specialised aeti- 
vity must go out of the hands of pro¬ 
fessional researchers. It is interesting 
that an important thrust towards a 
more participatory research method, 
which tries to blur the subject-object 
divide in research, has in fact come 
from the non-professional researchers. 

Even so staid an institution as the 
ICSSR has received research proposals 
from doctors, engineers, lawyers and 
political activists who have come with 
new ideas, new methods, new formats 
of presentation, and with new users 
lor their work. The concerns of these 
groups have, to an e.xtent, .shaken up 
the complacency of this major pillar 
of the research establishment. The 
professionals have therefore not been 
untouched. The increasing number of Tk 
‘action-re,search’ seminars, proposals, 
and institutes are a refleclion of both 
the co-optative process described 
earlier, as also the more positive at¬ 
tempt to cesne to terms with a chang¬ 
ing situation. 
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Nomadism as Ideological Expression 

The Case of Gonial Nomads 

Akbar S Ahmed 

Apart from ecological factors, ideology too plays an im]Mrtant ixiri in determining nomadic 
behaviour. This paper sees nomadic life as an ideal adtural expression of the larger tribal group — 
nsiially sedentary — to uhich the nomads Itelong. 

The Comal nomads, the subject of this paper, who lire in the administrative and social inter¬ 
stices of the larger states of Pakistan and Afghanistan, are nomadic not by accident but by choice, not 
as vidims of ecological conditions but as part of a politkal strategy. 


Nomadism is thus seen as 
reflecting the two major systems 
of the Pukhtum, and Islam. 

NOMAD rthnographies have tradi¬ 
tionally, and perhaps correctly, placed 
an emphasis on the dominant role ot 
ecology as a lactor shaping society; 
indeed, comparative studies have al¬ 
most come to regard nomadism as an 
I'cologieal .'idaptation. Climate nnd ter- 
lain, avaihability of pasture and water, 
.iiid ijpes of animals herded, are seen 
to inlliience patterns ol movement and 
forms of herding and camping associa¬ 
tions (Johnson 1969; Krader 1959; 
Rubel 1969, Spooner 197); Sweet 
1965). Thus nomadism is treated as a 
"trait of cultural ceology", charac¬ 
terised by "lack of interest in fixed 
property and fixed resources’’ (Spooner 
1975:3-4). Political structures, too, 
are seen as related to ecology (Harth 
1961, 1962; Ulack-Michaud 1975; 

wSalzman 1967; Sweet 1965), Reflecting 
'I'‘Other view. Bates (1971) and Irons 
51974) supported Latlimore's argu¬ 
ment (1940) that nomadism may be 
also seen as an adaptation to the 
political rather than the natural en¬ 
vironment. Although sufficient litera¬ 
ture exists on the above themes, there 
is a conspicuous lacuna on the ideo- 
logical/cultural content of nomadic 
life as it relates to concrete admini- 
siralivc/politieal zones. The Gomal 
nomads exhibit a defined ideological 
position which instructs daily life. 
This ideological position offers addi¬ 
tional significant explanations for 
understanding Gomal nomads and 
phases of their .sedentarisalion. 

While agreeing with the main body 
kill literature on nomadism, 1 suggest 
that perhaps we may usefully examine 
ideo'ogy as an addition.iJ factor to 
ecology in explaining nomadism. My 
data from Waziristan indicates that 
we should examine ideology with 
specific reference to and within ad- 


an ideological expression and social 
within ivltirh the Pukhtun organises 

ministrative zones more closely as an 
explanation o£ and for nomadism. 
The Gomal nomads live in the ad¬ 
ministrative and social interstices of 
the larger states not by accident but 
by choice, not as victims of ecologi¬ 
cal conditions but as pan of a politi¬ 
cal strategy which expresses explicitly 
a desire to live freely. This feature is 
perhaps most characteristic of those 
nomadic tribes crossing administra¬ 
tive/political borders in South Asia. 
The State in South Asia is tradition¬ 
ally highly centralised, monolithic and 
bureaucratic (the Mughal matrix 
being still visible). For the often illi- 
ter.ite. traditional, generally poor 
iiom.a(l, the St.ite eliar.irteri,ses vast 
powers, corruption and impersonal 
administration. He wishes to remain 
free of its tentacles. He can do so 
only by movemint. 

In addition, nomadic life may be 
seen as an ideal cultural expression or 
statement of the larger tribal group 
- usually sedentary to which the 
nomads belong. Through a nomadic 
existence, certain key features ol the 
larger society are translated, express¬ 
ed and periietiiatfd. Noinaili.siu in.iv 
thus be seen as an ideological e\- 
piicssion and .social i‘\lension ol I’li- 
khtun society reflecting the two 
ma)or systems within which the 
Pukhtun organises his life, Pukhtun- 
wali, the Code of the Pnl(htnn.s. and 
Islam. Gomal nomad; themselves <in- 
phascse these sets ol ideologies, wliicli 
presume and presnpimse each other, in 
explaining their sl.vle of life. Indeed, 
there appears to be a conflation of 
these two .systems as reflected in the 
key features of Gomal life. 

There are two key leatures of the 
Gomal ideology; azadi,^ political 
freedom — owing allegiance to no 


extemion of Pukhtun society 
his life: Pukhtunwali, the Code 

political system or man and thereby 
underscoring the unique and direct 
relationship with the one God; and 
tor (literally, black) or safeguarding 
honour of women. Together these two 
features permit the Gomal nomads 
the fullest possible expression of ideal 
Pukhtun viihies. 

.\zaJi may be understood — as it 
is understood by the Gomal nomads 
- in terms of administrative borders 
and structures." In this regard, a .seri¬ 
ous methodological criticism may be 
levelled at iniich of the literahire 
on nomadism wliicli ignores the exi.s- 
tcnce of the administrative struc- 
tnre.s within whieli nomads openate. 
The iioinads .ippear to make move 
and (xiiiuter-move as a re.spoase 
to scasonal/ecological factors solely. 
They seem to operate in an admini¬ 
strative vacuum. However, Ininsition 
trom one administrative zone to an¬ 
other is a key factor in migration 
implying vastly differing personnel, 
rules and procedures. One major fac¬ 
tor in migration is the attempt to 
esc.iue or, where possible, exploit the 
administrative structures. Mobility 

allows nomads fiecdom inconceivable 

111 luasanl or settled gioiips, For in- 
slanee, the Idihul Areas in Pakistan, 
where goveniment presence is iniiiinial, 
allow the nomads iilmo.st complete free¬ 
dom to transport and .sell prohibited 
e.iinuiodities. In nintra.st, this i.s moi'e 
difficult ill the Punjab due to different 
administrative arrangements. The 

escape from and cxp'oiiation of these 
administrative webs within which 

other groups live allows nomads cul¬ 
tural and political freedom. Their 
nanie.s appear on no ri'V'enne lorins for 
taxation or policx* records for identi¬ 
fication. Settled Pukhtims who may 
be somewhat dismissive about the 
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ignorance and poverty of nomads, such 
as the Gomal group, nonetheless re¬ 
cognise them as an expression of 
azadi which contrasts with their 
trapped situation within administra¬ 
tive and political webs. Their migra¬ 
tions and activitii'S are thus viewed as 
'escaping' between and from dill'ereni 
zones rather than as lesponse to 
herding needs. 

Migration may thus be seen as a 
political or cultural escape, both in a 
real and symbolic sense, from politi¬ 
cal zones. Indeed, this is how they 
perceive themselves. Their very names 
'puwindali (in Pakistan) ‘one who 
travels on foot' and 'kocht (in 
Afghani.stan) ‘one who travels' fboth 
derived frun I’eisian) support this. I 
will also argue, as others have done, 
that to place nomads in a discrete 
social category with rigid boundaries 
may create methodological problems. 
Nomadism remains and reflects an 
aspect of its own desire to remain de- 
sedentarised. The .sedentarisation pro¬ 
cess, perhaps inevitable in the last 
half of the twentieth century, may be 
a logical state in social and economic 
progress but it also creates serious 
dilemmas for the Gomal nomad. For 
a start, his understanding of azadt — 
the funamental nomadic concept -- 
is compromised. 

Gosi.vi. Enwocavpiiv 

Let us examine the ethnographic 
data.'' The Suleman Khcl and Dottani, 
the Gomal nomads of this paper, are 
two of the smaller tribes of South 
Waziristan Agency. The Suleman 
Khcl number some 1,511 and the 
Dottani 2,183 souls (Pakistan Census 
1972).' The tribes ,ire organised along 
.segmentary principles lamiliar in the 
literature. That is, they exhibit 
‘nesting' attributes. ,irc .iccphaloiis, 
ega'itarian and trace genealogical 
links to an apical ancestor charac- 
teiLseil h> me as WHIg oi honotn- 
based groups (Ahmed. I98U). The 
basic socio-economic indeed politi¬ 
cal unit .ippears ui be the nuclear 
family, around the household head 
which includes his wife/wives and 
offspring organised as a 'tent-camp'. 
The number of this unit is usua'ly 
between 12-15 souls. During and for 
the purposes of migration other such 
units related in the patrilineage join 
together. The tribes are found in 
south-east Afghanistan, where their 
major population lives, and also fur¬ 
ther south-east towards the Indus 
near Dera Ismail Khan. 

Pastuns in Pakistan are either 


those reserved by Government for 
the nomads, called chiraihan or 
tnelagah, or during migration those 
allowed hy local tribes. Migration 
down the Camial river and into Paki¬ 
stan takes place annually in autumn 
and they return to their pastures in 
.\lgluni.st.in in eailv spiing, Travel i.s 
calculated on the tails of a pawwti 
or daily .span ol alxiiit K-b miles. Their 
animals arc camel, sheep and goat. 
Horses are rarely used. Although the 
Gom.il nomads are reluctant to men¬ 
tion the fact, there is an increasing 
tendency, over the last two genera¬ 
tions, to 'settle' one male sibling as 
owner of )oint property — usually, 
one to four acres —• along the Gomal 
river. This sedentarisation. paradoxi¬ 
cally. assists in the azadi of the no¬ 
mads. The sedentarisation of one 
member ol the family allows them the 
best of both worlds. To enquiring 
olFicials. males are perpetually ‘out' on 
migration while the Gomal house is a 
iiselul 'hide-out' in time.s of trouble 
across the border. 

Both tribes are marginal to the 
political life of the South Waziristan 
Agency which is dominated by two 
powerful cousin tribes, the Wazirs 
and Mahsuds, and their intense 
agnatic rivalry (Ahmed 1981b, and 
' Religion and Politics in Muslim So¬ 
ciety ; a Case-Study from Pakistan"; 
forthcoming.) Indeed the intensity ol 
the Wazir-Mahsud agnatic rivalry 
draws in the political administration 
of the Agency; their azadi is thus 
compromised. In contrast, the Gomal 
nomads live outside the sphere of the 
administration. 

Indeed, I was probably one of the 
first Polilical Agents to visit the 
Gomal nomads in their traditional 
stronghold, the Zarmelan plain. The 
plain IS an arid, dusty bowl of rock 
and .sand surrounded by de.solate and 
barren mount,sins. It is perhaps lor 
this reason that the Wazirs and 
Mahsuds have allowed the Gomal 
nomads ownership of Zarmelan. They 
also live along the banks of the Go¬ 
mal river which allows them to culti¬ 
vate one crop of wheat and barely. 

An important event tying the 
Gomal nomads to the fixed admini¬ 
strative structure of the Agency du^ 
ing my tenure was my nomination in 
1980 of the Suleman Khel elder, 
Zarif Khan Kamrani (whose genea¬ 
logy we will see below) to the presti¬ 
gious Agency council. He was the 
first Gomal nomad to be appointed 
and in time a vocal representative of 
their needs in Council meetings. My 


hope was that, through more active 
involvement in Agency affairs, the 
Gomal nomads could legitimately de¬ 
mand and obtain more f.icilities from 
Government. The connection would 
also serve the nomads well in Ihe 
limes of trouble that lay ahead in the 
region. I was not to be disappointed. 
Schools, tube-wells and roads were 
high on their iist of demands -- as 
they were on mine for these tribes. 
Another important development which 
took place during my tenure was 
directly related to the emerging poli¬ 
tical situation in the region. A 
Scouts' post has been established on 
the point where the borders of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province meet, 
on the banks of the Gomal river. 
Zamielan today is thas 'penetrated'. 
The Zarmelan post situated on the 
vital route used by the Gomal 
nomads will surely affect their tradi¬ 
tional movement: it detracts from 
their azadi. It also illustrates what is 
(vne of my major arguments in this 
paper, which is to underline the con¬ 
sequences ol larger polilical develop¬ 
ments on nomadic ideology and life. 

Gomvi Giniakk.v 

let us briefly consider the genea¬ 
logies of the Comal nomads. The 
Suleman Khel are one of the larger 
and belter known tribes of the 
Ghilzai conlederation — the total 
population of which was estimated to 
be about a million by Robinson 
(1934:55) and which i.s now estimat¬ 
ed to be more than doubled, between 
two to three million. The Ghilzais, 
who have provided ruling dynasties 
in India (1290-1320) and Persia 
(1722-1729), retain a somewhat e.x- 
aggerated sense of social importance. 
The Dottani, on the other hand, are 
not Ghilzai. 

The origin of the Ghilzai remains 
obscure, some commentators claim¬ 
ing holy Islamic descent for them 
while others point to a Turk origin, 
Robinson, following Bom and the 
Mughal historians, relates the story 
which gives them the holy descent 
and also their name: Shah Hassain, 
a noble born but impecunius Persian, 
married Matu, daughter of Sheikh 
Ratni, a tribal chief in Afghanistan, 
after making her pregnant, The boy 
"being the fruit of a clandestine 
amour, was called Ghiizye. Ghil, in 
the Afghan language, signifying a 
‘thief and ‘zye‘, ‘bom, a son’” (Ro¬ 
binson 1934:53). The Gomal nomads 
reject this story and explain the name 
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as deriving from 'kiwis' — or land 
they owned in Afghanistan — henco 
'khahzoi’„ ‘sons of the land (of kiwis)’. 
This, in time, became Ghilzai. Ghil- 
m, in tuin, hud a son Ibrahim Iroin 
whom descended Sulcman Khan, lodi 
is appended to Ibrahim — from 'he 
dey', ‘he is the eldest' — after Ghil- 
7.:ii pronounced Ibrahim as the ‘eldest’ 
of his sons. 

The story of Ghi'zai origin est.i- 
Wishes two interrelated social lads: 
first, their 'holy' descent and second, 
their nnn-Pukhtun ancestry. As a 
consequence of ihcsr tacts, the Ghil¬ 
zai are included to underscore thcii 
‘Islamic’ character. 

The Ghilzai hiuc traditionally 
been rnals to the luling Durrani 
dyna.sly for political power, Coii- 
scquently. the Durrani h.oe con¬ 
stantly sought to we.iken and divide 
the Ghilzais, especia'Iy the Suleman 
Khel. Amir Abdiir Rahman, the Iron 
Amir, is said to hare depovlcd about 
a thousand families from each nl the 
leading* divisions of the Ghilzai to 
Afghan Turkistan (Robin.son lVM;'i7l. 
It is perhaps no .iccidcnt that the lirst 
non-Durrani to rule Afghanistan aftei 
the overthrim ol the Uniiani rule 
in 1978 was Noor Mohammad Tarraki, 
a Ghilzai. Some obsercers note that 
Tarraki's purge of Durranis reflected 
a zeal which was more ethnic than 
ideological. 

Genealogy assumes an esaggeraled 
importance for Gomal nomads be¬ 
cause of their mobility and the span 
of their migrations. Unlike settled 
frfukhtuns, they cannot identify with 
V.own .and fixed geographical features 
such as a valley or mountain. Even 
the Gomal river which reccntic 
has given them a geographical asso¬ 
ciation symbolises a lorm of free¬ 
dom. winding its way, .is it does, 
through two countries and inimeroiis 
administiativc/polilieal zones. Genea¬ 
logical memory, oral and imprinted 
in the minds of the elders, is thus a 
key to idenlit.s. Almost all the m,iles 
I talked to, who held position ol 
authority in their camps (elders, sons 
of elders), could trace their ancestry 
of Sulcman Khel, The Gomal nomads 
express their Islamic associations 
tracing the conversion of Quais, their 
putative apical ancestor, bs the Pro- 
lyvhet hitiLself. After converting, they 
vsplain, he changed his name to more 
'Islamic' name, Abdur Rashid. 

below is the genealogy of Zarii 
Khan Kamrani, the Suleman Khel 
elder. The genealogical links to Isa 
Khan (Isa is spelt as Azi) from Sule¬ 


man Khel. arc also provided by Ro¬ 
binson (1934-200-201). The genea¬ 
logical t.ibic makes two points: the 
importance of generation lecall to 
Gomal nomads - up to 14 genera¬ 
tions linking Zarif Khan with his an¬ 
cestor Shah Hussain — and the sug¬ 
gestion of non-Pukhtun origin of the 
tribe. The latter point, alter Ghilzai's 
many einturies of assimilation and 
association with Pukhlunwali, is iiol 
sociologicall.t imiMirtant. The lust 
point is important: genealogy remains 
a di.icritical feature distinguishing 
Pukhtun from Pukhiiin, ,ind Pukhtun 
fioni non-Pukhtun. 

Till'. Gi.\i \i,iM.i III Zviiii Kii\.\ 
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Sheikh liilaii 

A, 

O A bh.ili Hus.sain 

I I 


Ghilzai l.odbi 

I 

Ibrahim 

I 

Hezab 

I 

Sulem.m Khel 
Sultan 

I 

Sheikho 

I 

Pani Khel 

I 

Kamicn 

I 

Han Khel 

I 

Pirokh 

I 

Isa Khan 

1 

Mirazar 

I 

Musa Khan 

I 

Zarif Khan Kamrani 
Daii.y Lirr 

Lci us briefly examine the daily 
activities of the basic unit. The basic 
unit, as i suggested earlier, is socially, 
economically ■ indeed to a large 
extent poiitical'y self-sufficient. The 
rhythm of daily life appears to be 
unchanged since the last two genera¬ 
tions at least (see Robinson 1934 for 
details). Adult males on the move or 


in season,il camps are involved in 
trade deals, temporary manual labour 
and conducting variou:, forms nl poli¬ 
tics. Thi' household head is the deci¬ 
sion-maker and dues not hold any 
official or administrative position. 
Women, as in other Pukhtun tribes, 
lead an exceedingly busy physical life. 
They cook, clean, sew. wash for the 
household and a'so lend th,- animals. 
Children, fiom an cail.v age. .issisl 
iheir parents in ilic earl.v vears 
the mother, and later, the boys arc 
.ittached to the lather, Althnugll 
on the surface life is physi- 
ca'Ij hard and unsettled, in the daily 
rounne it assumes steady and known 
patterns. Authority is clearly demar¬ 
cated. ,is are )oh roles. Each member 
knows his position in .society. 

loi other ncids, such as making 
eotv. shoes, etc ibe (/uvu/zgar.v, or .sel- 
vicc groups, have been affiliated to the 
tribe. Qasabyan are various supporting 
prolcssionals such as cobblers, gold- 
■smiths, barbers and carpenters. Ideally, 
there is no intcr-marriage between 
qtiasabRars and the maior host tribes. 
The qasabgtir does not ‘carry the 
guiT and docs not own land, diacritics 
which distinguish him from Pakhluii. 
In lime, some iiasahgar group.s, espe¬ 
cially among ihe settled Dottanis, 
have merged with the host tribe as¬ 
suming their name and creating ficti¬ 
tious genealogical links. Genealogy 
thus remains an important diacritical 
feature for tribes like the Sulcman 
Khel who wish to distinguish iion- 
Suleman Khel, We .saw abose the 
capacity of elders, like Zarif Khan, to 
lecall male .csceiijaiils up to the 
apical ancestor ol the tribe, 

l.ife IS hard and luggage is kepi — 
a'mosl by nomadic deliiiilion — to a 
minimum. The daily budget is spent 
largely on food items ol which the 
mam arc tea, sugar, meal, pulses, floui 
and kerosene. The average family — 
or basic unit - is estimated to spend 
between Rupees 50-60 daily. Milk and 
firewood are free (or the nomads. 

The major expenditure revolves 
aiound the rites de yassage. Marriage 
is the major and most expensive of 
these, in part due to the actual bride- 
pi ice payment, followed by rites ol 
death, birth and circumcision. The 
pattern for the rites dc /wssage ire 
familiar from other comparative data 
on Pukhtun tribes (Ahmed 1980). The 
low daily budgets and expenditure on 
riles de passage are a con.seqiience of 
the nomadic life: one that lends itself 
to easy movement at short notice 
across changing borders and zones in 
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South Asia. A factor that supports 
their movements and assists them in 
mappinKstrutegy is tlic iccciit arrival of 
the tadio amons the Comal nomads. 
Almost cscry family unit possesses 
the radio and the famdy bead is an 
avid listcnci to n„iu)n.i) and iniei na¬ 
tional news. 

iDtOIOt.KM Co.MlSI in- tiO'lAl 

XOMMMSM 

Vs siieite.slid .ibiiie. die mlliienee 
and presence ol Islam permeates bfe 
amoilK the (iom.d nomad'. Indeed, .i' 
ihei sec It. M-irn is m.iIiIv inlrilinl, 
ed with then aneesirv traced I" 
their hole nnestoi Slvili Iluss.iin 
and their iribal mylholi'i;.'. lor ni 
stance, the Comal nomads esplain the 
downfall ol the Ghilzais by a story 
involvinn a Pir and his ‘curse’. Ap¬ 
parently an .mccslor of tils' tribe had 
displeased ihc Pir who cursed the 
lube tliioii'-'ii khtiijmij. in 'Imikm 
(litcral'y ‘bad prayci'). for scien 
Kcnerations, he li.id pndiclcd. the 
(ihilzais would be dominated by iheir 
iivals. till' Ihur.ilii \ (ihilzai Jiroverb 
claims “llailshahi i/u Oiirrmi, tiira 
da Chilzai" - kinsship belongs to 
the Durrani, but the swoid Ipowei. 
honour, etc) belonss to the Gtidz.ii, 
The story leflecls intcrestinsly on 
history as Durrani iiile bettan iii 
Afghanistan aboui lesen geiieralions 
ago (allowing about Ml years foi a 
geiicratinnl. Religious mythology w.is 
again sustained loi the Chilzai when 
Noor Mohammad Tarraki in ltl78 
came to power in Kabul displacing 
Durrani rule. Their tribe, the Ghil- 
zai.s. the Gomal nomads point out. 
base provided a Mushm dynasty in 
India. They have cairicd the banners 
of Islam (0 lar points of South Asia. 
Islam and tnli.il identity ajilicai ililci- 
linked to them. 

In eonliasl In llic (ilcservations ol 
other anthropologists isuch as Barth 
legarding the llassriil 1 found the 
Gomal nomads firm in their allegi.ince 
and - where locally understood 
iniicticc of Islam. Roiiiusun also notes, 
"Tliey arc geiieially strict in the per¬ 
formance of religious duties'' I19M1:9I. 
I'or instance, almost every nomad I 
checked wore a religious talisman - 
ImvC’i’z. usually veivscs Irom the 
Holy Quran - - around his neck as a 
visible symbol ol his faith and pro¬ 
tection ,igaiiist nnspecified dangers. 

It appears that a certain mvth 
about Muslim nomads possessing "a 
reputation for being poor Moslems" 
iTappei 1979:2) prevails in nomadic 
studies in spite of general, though 


scattered evidence to the contrary 
(Ahmed and Hart 1981; Cole 1975; 
Ibrahim and Cole 1978; Irons 1975; 
Lewis 1961; Pastner 1971; Saizman 
1967), My observations corroborate 
those of F.vans-Pnichaid (l')7’) who 
noted that lasily in practice of the 
(yren.iica Bedouins was not to be 
understood as irreligiosity. Nomads 
translate various aspecis of lile into 
Islamic idiom. For csample, Lancaster 
iie.lc's the Rw.da Bedouin's adverse 
leailioii 111 sedenlarisation is seen m 
pnmaiily ‘‘religious" icims iLancastcr 
1980.2(1-27). 

Some observers pniiil (o laMly in 
practice as a proof lliai nomads are 
“poor Moslem'". It is noted ih.il fast¬ 
ing during the nvonih of Ramadan 
one of the live compuLsoiy features ol 
Mu.siim life ■ is su.spended. It is my 
observation that the iiueslion of 
lasting has been misunderstood by 
many obscner. ol Islamic groups. 
Accoiding to Islamic tradition ,iud 
cust('m.s, the fast mav he legitimately 
postponed if the person i,s 'travelling' 
(on .uifi, jotiinev). The (lomal nimiacLs 
who do not last il the luunth ol 
Ramadan coincides with their migra¬ 
tion appear to compensate — under 
Islamic practice -- the days missed 
once they have camped for the sea¬ 
son. When travelling Ihc nomads drop 
the mifd in their daily prayers. They 
explain this as a special dispensation 
deriving from the time of the Pro¬ 
phet. 

A more useful discussion than the 
‘|Kior Moslems' versus ‘good Moslems' 
one laud few Moslems, however 
“poor" in practice will admit infei- 
iority) would be to examine the pre- 
Islamic organisation, values etc that 
Miav li.ive lii'cn 'Islamiscrl’ and retain¬ 
ed. We may tlicrcby learn more about 
lli< idcolugical ailjnsluieiits lictvveen Isla- 
niic uiiiver.salisiii and nmnadic jiarticula- 
lism. An extension of this enquiry 
relates to Ihc question of lube and 
state in West Asia. As wc know the 
relationship is sometimes uneasy and 
largely undefined, which creates cer¬ 
tain tensions m llie contemporary 
world. Nationalist Governments some¬ 
times behave as if Ihey possess a 
monopoly on cultorc and religion. The 
issue is farther obfuscated by the 
loiiiiuitic' view ol iiwiiadic life against 
the ‘realist’ view (see Lancaster 1980 
lor a good example of the one con¬ 
fronting the other with refennee to 
the Bedouins in Saudi Arabia). The 
‘romantic’ image, deriving from the 
‘noble savage' prototype, perhaps does 
more harm than good to the object 


of affection. We may avoid this trap 
altogether if wc view nomadism as 
an idcoiogica) expression of certain 
ideals of the larger settled group. The 
nomad, then, may be seen reflecting 
Ihc higher ideals of society and not 
as a cultural aberration left high and 
dry by the ebb and How of historical 
progression. 

I am arguing that the nomadic inter¬ 
pretation of Islam may be seen lite- 
ra'ly .ind simply, as the Gomal nomad 
sies it. as the submission to the one 
God. Any other relationships makes 
him uncasj.. To assert the freedom 
this rel.ttionship implies he must keep 
moving; he must also piiisess, what 
Robinson so aptly terms “restlessness 
in his tilood"'' (I9)-1:2), Matters per- 
laimiig t<i gi'ographical locality and 
.social relationship.s are the e.velusive 
domain of the camp elder. Through 
them he ensures his Ireedom. 

Let us biiefly examine how the 
Gomal nomads ma.v interpret the 
laws ol liir distinctly Irom other 
I’liklilim '.;iijup.s. .As wc know /or. 
which suggests the vio'ation of the 
honour of ,i woman, may be convert¬ 
ed to .spill (white) only by death (of 
the coupli involved). Tor, it is locally 
argued, is both Pukhlun and Lslamic 
in concept. The courts and law of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan olten take 
a lenient view of lor c.ises; the accus¬ 
ed is considered by the Criminal 
Procedure Code in Pakistan as hav- 
iii'g acted iiiuler 'giave provocation’. 
Nonetheless, tribesmen are .sometimes 
involved in lengthy and expensive 
court-ca.ses. In the Tribal Areas, the^, 
matter is simpler. Society allows kill- * 
ing ~ usually by the father or bro¬ 
ther of the person - in tor cases. 
However, there are various escape 
routes which men often utilise (Ah¬ 
med 1980). New ideas and new 
money liave lurther mliiionced people 
on tor eases (Ahmed 1981). In con¬ 
trast the nomads, living within a 
whole, viable, dehned and recognised 
universe — coneeptualised as the basic 
socio-economic unit and during migra¬ 
tion the tent-camp can order the 
■speedy implementation of the punish- 
iiient Society will explicitly approve. 
Moving from zone to zone, it is ea.sy 
to elude entanglement with foal peo¬ 
ple and administration. Few questions 
are asked and fewer answers provid-..^ 
ed. The nomad carries his secrets 
with him. Tor punishments, I was 
convinced through numerous cases re¬ 
counted by the elders, are rigidly im¬ 
plemented. Otherwise, it was argued, 
not only morality but social morale, 
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the ideological component of society, 
and ultimately discipline in the unit 
would suffer. The last, it was argued, 
was not possible for the efficient or¬ 
ganisation of a nomadic camp. 

What remains of interest in the 
situation of the Gomal nomads is the 
pattern of their migrations. They 
traditionally crossed international 
borders and widely differing ecological 
zones. From the central zone of 
Afghanistan in autumn, south-east 
across the mountain ranges, along the 
Gomal river, into the plains of the 
Punjab, sometimes further south to¬ 
wards Delhi and Calcutta (and some, 
it appears, as far south as Australia 
— Robinson 1934;2(i(. Winter was 
spent under tent-camps or in neigh¬ 
bouring villages working as part-time 
labour. The transition from Central 
Asia into South Asia wa.s signified by 
the compulsory surrendering of arms 
at the check-posis on the borders bet¬ 
ween Afghanistan and liritish India. 
This paper emphasises the presence ol 
these , administrative structures and 
zones as they are not sufficiently dealt 
with as a (actor in nomadic life. They 
are a real and integral part of nomadic 
life; migration routes and camping 
sites are often selected with adminis¬ 
trative borders and their personnel in 
mind. Some of the latter arc to be 
avoided altogether, Some negotiated, 
.md some circumvented. The nomadic 
mcountcr with the personnel of the 
State. espcciall,v on the outskirts or 
border zones, is fraught with possibi¬ 
lity for both sets ol actors. 

Awareness of their passages through 
Y’-taditionally dilTnult administrative 
’ .iieas, and of the potential to inohilise 
migratoiy tribal networks lor the 
Ciieat Game pla.vcd between Imperial 
Russia and Hritani, was fully exploited 
in the last and present century. Rud- 
yard Kipling's horse-trader from 
Kabul, in "Kim", personified the tri¬ 
besman who represented a link with 
central Asia and the nomadic life. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps the greatest threat to the 
life-style of the Gomal nomads has 
little to do with the traditional pro¬ 
cesses of sedentarisation (Salzman 
1980). In the case of the (Jomal 
nomads, geo-political decisions made 
^ by heads of Government havei affected 
their life. In the early 1960s Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan of Pakistan, reflect¬ 
ing the deterioration in the relation¬ 
ship with Afghanistan, ordered the 
closing of the border to the powin. 
fliihs. This re.snited in .severe disloca¬ 


tion and hardship for them. The 
Gmnal nomads, nonetheless, managed 
to migrate to Pakistan through un¬ 
frequented paths such as the Gmnal 
route. Their span of migration, how¬ 
ever, was shortened. While they 
could pasture freely in the Tribal 
Areas of the Frontier where there are 
no police, fewer reached the Punjab 
with its complex and developed ad¬ 
ministration networks. When the 
Soviet Union entered Afghanistan in 
1979, the Gomal traditional life-style 
was once again severely affected. Un¬ 
til that year, their life was largely 
traditional and unchanging in spite of 
the inconveniences of Ayub Khan’s ban 
on their entry. Even labour OM't'rtu- 
nities in the Arab states, which 
through remittances sent home are 
affecting other tribes (Ahmed 1981a 
and b), were largely ignored. To my 
mind, 1979 is the most critical year — 
and a turning point - - in the recent 
history of the Gomal nomads. It is 
unlikely that their traditional life will 
be restored fully. Their capacity to 
express their needs for political free¬ 
dom by shifting across borders will be 
impaired. This event may enforce 
.ledcntarisation of the Gomal nomads. 
Nomadism, in any case, is not a total 
social categoty. A sloughing-olf pro¬ 
cess, as we saw earlier, was clearly at 
work among the Gomjl nomads. 

However remote from political lift 
they may have kept themselves in the 
contemporary .situation, the Gomal 
nomads find their traditional life dis- 
luptcd. Apart from a general unrest 
, 111(1 tension in the country which dis¬ 
allows normal migration, many have 
c.xpiesscil a dc-ire to take part in the 
holy war - lihad. AzaJt is now 
translated in .i directly religious 
idiom which cnttimpasscs total social 
life. Many adults leave their families 
with their kin along the Gomal route 
and — ill rotation with agnatic kin 

- take turns with their dated .303 
rifles to wage jihad in Afghanistan 
against the supreme military power of 
the age. This gesture in itself, it 
could be argued, lelfects the idealis¬ 
tic content to nomad life and trans¬ 
lates as the desire to maintain azadi- 

Notes 

[Data for this paper were gathered 
during 1978-80 when the author was 
Political Agent in South Waziristan 
Agency. Ashraf Ghani. M Meeker, P 
Salzman and B Spooner are gratefully 
acknowledged for their interest in this 
paper.] 

1 Not all anthropologists heed 
Mauss that the anthropologist has 
“to be also a novelist able to 


evoke the life of a whole so¬ 
ciety" (Mauss 1947:8). Novelists, 
on the other hand, with some¬ 
times a sharper eye for cultural 
forms and comparisons than 
anthropologists who are necessa¬ 
rily confined to focusing on social 
features such as structure and 
organisation, have perhaps best 
portrayed the feeling of freedom, 
azadi, of the nomads (among 
others Rudyard Kipling, John 
Masters and James Michener). 
The following paragraph captures 
this aspect azadi, of the nomad; 
"Across the scrub-covered plain 
approached men with camels. The 
men had the faces of eagles and 
walked with long, slow, lifting 
strides. One of them looked up 
as he passed by. Anne smiled 
at him, expecting the salaam and 
the answering smile of an ordi¬ 
nary Indian wayfarer. Hut this 
was nor India. The man stared 
her down, from pale green kohl- 
rimmed eyes. He carried a long 
rifle slung acrosss his shoulders, 
a woman, shapelessly swathed in 
red and black cotton, swayed on 
lop of the camel that ho led; a 
lafi of fourteen walked behind 
the camel; the lad had no beard 
but his stride was an exact imi¬ 
tation of his father’s insolent lilt, 
and he too carried a rifle, 

■Pathans Aka Khel Alridis’ Ma¬ 
jor Hayliiig said. Anne stared 
after them, a little angrv. a little 
fri.ehtened" (Masters ]9’56:9). 

Here I am templed to follow 
Meeker's use of "heroic'' for such 
groups as suggesting political in¬ 
dependence. (MtTkoi 1980). 

2 Roth nomads and administrators 
recognise the azadi of nomadic 
life. The azadi of another nomadic 
group, the Guj.irs, had struck me 
when 1 was a voiing administra¬ 
tor (2M and ill chagee of Mansehra 
,Siih-Di\Kion. as Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in I9(i9. In an impres- 
Moni.siic essay 1 wrote of them: 
"There is .an indescrib.ihle and 
unfettered freedom about them 
ihev laugh and march. Some 
nights camping by a grove of 
olive trees that protect.s a grave¬ 
yard, some nights under the 
shelter of jutting rocks by the 
road side: sometimes on the road 
in the month of sawan and its 
pla.vful mists and rains; some¬ 
times returning in September with 
trees along the road and in clumps 
turning autumn ?old and yellow 
Blit alwaws drifting, always free." 
(Ahmed 1973:51); 

3 “Notes on Nomad Tribes of 
Eastern Afghanistan’’ (Robinson 
1934) written by a British politi¬ 
cal officer who served in the 
Agency about two generations 
ago — for the purpose of discour¬ 
aging such groups from disrupt¬ 
ing civil life in British India by 
petty theft, smuggling or even 
kidnapping — remains nonethe¬ 
less a reliable document for the 
examination of the Gomal nomads. 
I was able to locate the descen¬ 
dants of some of th,' names men- 
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lioned by Robinson -- and utilise 
his excellent genealogical charters. 

4 These figures are somewhat sus¬ 
pect. Tribal enumerations arc 
based on what are olheially call¬ 
ed ‘estimates’. The magratory na¬ 
ture of these two tribes makes 
the actual figruc pernumenlly 
living in the Agency even more 
difficult to assess. The continued 
deliberate vagueness of the tribes¬ 
men regarding such information 
further supports my argument: 
they do not wish to engage 
modern administrative apparatus 
as they feel it would compromise 
their freedom. 

5 The .Sroubi aie a para-niilitai v 
force that guard the borders in 
the Tribal Areas. 

6 To illustrate the cause of this 
restlessness is to reflect on nomad 
charactei: 'As an Afghan once 
told Mr ElphiiLstone, “We. are con¬ 
tent with discord; we arc content 
with alarms: we are content with 
blood; but we never will be 
ixintcnt with a nia.stcr" (Kobiuson 
1934:8). 
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I1INOU.ST5N LEVTDB'.s leqnest lor 
retaining a non-resident shareholding 
of 51 per cent has bi-eii .iccepled by 
the Central gOM-rnment. The only 
condition imposed is that the com¬ 
pany must export goods worth at 
least 10 per cent of thi- ex-factory 
cost of its amiual production. Gov¬ 
ernment's decision has been loimallj 
convi-yed to the company by RBI. 
Permission to allow majiniiy non- 
tesideni shareholding in the company 
followed government’s acceptance of 
Ihe company’s claim that more than 
60 per cent of its tinnovcr h-ll under 
Appendix 1. that i-i, in areas involving 
sophisticated technolog.v and i-xporLs. 
According to A Ganguly, Chairman, 
government has recogni,si-d the contri. 
bution of the company's R and D 
actiiities in evolving lelcvant techno¬ 
logy and the company’s .ffort to 
change its character through invest¬ 
ment in core sector activities. At the 
annual .general meeting in Bombay. 
Ganguly informi-d shareholders that 
thi- company’.!) performance in ihe first 
five months of the current year had 
irnprovcd over the corresponding period 
of 1981. He, however, cautioned them 
that there were early signs ol a re¬ 
cession and economic progress would 
di-pend on a good monsoon and cre¬ 


dit policv during the test of the 
vear. “Both these factors ao- current¬ 
ly iineeitain”, he olvseiveil. He st.ited 
lhal extension ef the sviithelic deter- 
g< nt piant at Jammu had Ix’eii com¬ 
pleted riinl th.it site work had com¬ 
menced on the new fine chemicals 
manufactiiriiig unit thiie. The com¬ 
pany was also going ahead with three 
new projects — the Rs 16-crorc di- 
ammonium pho.sphate (DAP) lertiliser 
plant, the Rs H-crore c.vporl-oriented 
soaps tind personal products unit in 
Kat.dla Free Trade zone, and the 
Rs 3-crore plant for manufacture of 
(l<‘lergcnt.s at Chhindvvara. MP. Tlie 
company had applied for settling up 
facilities at a capital cost of Rs 2 
crore for th<’ productio!!! of plant 
growth nutrient at Jammu. The com¬ 
pany was waiting for eonvenion of 
the letter of intent into an industrial 
lici'iice. Commenting on the impact of 
surtax on company profits, he said 
that this tax was inequitable and 
penalises efficient use of capital. He 
regretted that, under the Indian tax 
system, there was no incentive for 
speed in rotation of capital. He said 
that the present marginal rate of 
corporate tax, 74 per cent, worked 
out to 49 per cent in the ease of 
his compan.v. 
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The Poor as a Social Stratum 

Some Economic Criteria for Studying Poverty 

V M Rao 

M Vivekananda 

En)ii(»mc.s does sem to provide, sotiw siriip'c and relevuiil rriterio to spot the ]>oor in the NSS 
data (Old to hritifi out their features of interest to social srieiires. The a]y\)roaeh needs, htmedly, an 
iirne to look at the poor as a social stratum d'lslin^nishahlc from other strata and to look Mo the 
process tth'infi ri.se to siratifiration of society. 

There is little evidence of this approach in the Indian researches on measurement of jmierty. 
Could it he that in their anxiety to ofttain esliuwlcs of poverty these researches tend to lose dght of 
the floor and of the system of which the poor are a part.^ 


NSS Consumer Expondilure data have 
been extensively used to measure 
poverty and to compare Us extent over 
time and across states. A common 
bature ol these exercises has been 
the definitton of poverty in terms of 
noimattve ertterta relating to nutrition 
and/or minimum expenditure. A 
normative ertterion rests on the )udg- 
ment of technical experts and, going 
by th» Indian experience, controver- 
st<s among the experts have often the 
effect of diverting the attention ol 
researchers from substantive issues to 
relalivcly abstruse tedinical points. As 
students of economics, a social sci¬ 
ence, we notice some interesting op¬ 
portunities provided by the NSS 
consumer expenditure data to delimit 
and look at the poor in terms of crite¬ 
ria falling within the domain of the 
discipline. This note describes these 
criteria and presents the results of 
applying them to the latest round of 
published NSS data INSS No 240, 
I?’.8th round, October 1975 to June 
f 1974). To keep the note biief, we 
cover only the rural aieas. 

It seems rea.sonable to assume that 
a social scientist would like to look 
at the poor as a stratum m .society 
disdnguLshable from others in terms 
of indicators suggested by the per- 
.spix'tive of his discipline. For exam¬ 
ple, the natural course for an eco¬ 
nomist liamlliiig N.SS consuniei data 
to take is to look into the 
changing composition of con¬ 
sumer expenditure across the expendi¬ 
ture classes and apply to it the clues 
for categorisation suggested by his 
subject. As we show later below, this 
is an interesting lino investigation to 
pursue to bring out the strata asso¬ 
ciated with changing composition of 
consumption. 

Second, and more relevant for the 
purpo.se of this note, we ask the 
question; In terms of the logic of 
economics, what would be the appro¬ 


priate criterion to distinguish the 
lioor front the other sections in .so¬ 
ciety? Intuitively, poor ate the people 
lacking the minimum cniantitics of 
essenti.il .goods and .services but any 
criterion based on this conception 
needs ludgmeiiis about ‘minimum' 
quantities of ‘essential' goods and 
services. We would like to suggest 
that there is another view of the 
pool, eijually appealing to intuition, 
and which, in addition, is more help¬ 
ful in getting at ,iii economic crilc- 
iion of poverty. This is the view of 
the poor as a stratum, having incomes 
inadequate for current needs and, 
hence, lacking resources to allot for 
luture needs and growth. Absence of 
a surplus .ibove e,xpenditure on cur¬ 
rent needs is the criterion of poverty 
suggested by this view and it seems 
to us that few economists would have 
hesitation in accepting this criterion 
as being closer to the logic of their 
discipline than the normative criteria 
curri'nlly being u.sed to measure 
poverty. Also, the criteiion that we 
suggest has the advantage that the 
categori.salion of expenditures in NSS 
data enables the drawing of a fairly 
clear distinction between the expendi¬ 
tures on current needs and other ex¬ 
penditure. 

The starting point .if our exerci.se 
is Table 1 presenting the percentages 
of itemwise expenditii''es to total eiin- 
sumet expenditure. Since we look for 
clues provided by the behaviour of 
these percentages over the expendi¬ 
ture classes, the items arc arranged 
in the Table according to the relation¬ 
ships they show with the total con¬ 
sumer expenditure. No relationship is 
diseemibh' in the cast of the first 
two items (meat, fish and eggs and 
pan, tobacco ami intoxicants). The 
percentage spent on fuel and light 
(S No 3) shows a steady decix'ase from 
10 per cent in the lowest expenditure 
class to less than 3 per cent in the 


highest expenditure cla-ss but, lacking 
sharp breaks, the relationship holds 
no clues of help in categorising the 
population. Clues begin to appear with 
item 4. Items 4 to 9 — all food 

items - form a set of particular in- 

terist to us. A common feature of 
these items is that the percentages 
decrease steadily once the total ex¬ 
penditure crosses a certain level. At 

the’ same time, the items are easily 
distinguishable Irom each other and, 
in fact, form a clear hierarchy in 
teims of the level of total expendi¬ 
ture at which the item-wise percent- 
.iges begin to decrease. As an aid to 
V’c these differing levels, asterisks aic 
placed in rows 4 to 9 of Table 1 to 
locate the e.vpenditure class beyond 
which the percentage spent on the 
item decreases. Interpreting a decreas¬ 
ing percentage as the consumer’s de¬ 
cision to .shift away from the item, 
the asterisks placed in Table 1 can 
be taken as bringing out the stratifi¬ 
cation of population associated with 
the changing aimpo-sition of consump¬ 
tion (see notes to Table 1). 

Table 2 indicates the size and pat¬ 
tern of consumption of the six strata 
discernible in Table 1. As wi- read 
it. Table 2 helps in identifying three 
fairly distinct styles of living. For 
the linsi two strata - - comprising 45 
per cent ol total rural population - 
the five mam items of expenditure 
consist of food items and fuel and 
light, all in the nature of current 
needs, and they account for 80 per 
cent or more of the total expenditure. 
These, obviously, are the rural 'poor' 
identified not by a normative criterion 
but by a simple proposition about 
composition of consumption suggested 
by economies. The next three strata 
in the Table could be designated as 
the ’middle' class though th<’ careful 
readers would notice the gradations 
within the class as shown by the 
differences as between stratum 111 on 
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Table 2: Strata Assooaib) wm Chancinc CoMTOsiinN or Consomphon 


Strata 


Expenditure Qasses 

I 

0-13 to 
21-24 

n 

24-28 to 
3443 

m 

43-55 to 
55-75 

IV 

75-100 

V 

100-150 

VI 

150-200 
and 200 and 
Above 

Percentage of population 

1 

6.7 

Rice and 
wheat 

36.8 

35.8 

Rice and 
wheat 

38.2 

40.6 

Rice and 
wheat 

35.5 

9.8 

Rice and 
wheat 
30.4 

5.2 

Rice and 
wheat 
22.8 

1.9 

Misc goods 
16.6 


Inferior cereals 
25.6 

Inferior cereals 
17.5 

Milk etc 
12.3 

Milk etc 
14.6 

Milk etc 
15.9 

Clothing 

16.4 

Five main items of expenditure in, 
descending order of per cent share 

Fuel and Light 
8.2 

Milk etc 

8.9 

Inferior cereals 

n.o 

Clothing etc 
10.2 

Clothing etc 
14.6 

Rice and wheat 
15.1 


Milk etc 

6.6 

Sugar etc 
7.7 

Sugar etc 

8.3 

Misc goods 
9.6 

Misc goods 
12.3 

Milk etc 
13.8 

1 

Total 

Sugar etc 

5.9 

83.1 

Fuel and light 
6.6 

78.9 

Misc goods 
6.7 

73.8 

Sugar etc 
8.1 
72.9 

Sugar etc 
8.9 

74.5 

Durables 

11.6 

73.5 


I 


one hand and strata IV and V on the 
other. The common feature of the 
three strata is the appearance of non- 
current items (sec the notes to Table 
1) like miscellaneous goods group and 
clothing group among the five main 
items of expenditure. The style of liv¬ 
ing of the last stratum — consisting 
of the top two percentiles of the rural 
population -- easily identifies the 
stratum as ‘rich’ though the grada¬ 
tions within tho stratum would ob¬ 
viously be more numerous and sharp 
as compared to those in the ‘middle 
class’. It occurs to us that the pro¬ 
blem of finer gradations in society 
missed by the NSS grouped data is 
likely to be more acute in the higher 
expenditure ranges than in the lower 
ranges; also, the lower ranges having 
narrow-interval expetiditure classes 
make it easier to detect grades among 
the ‘poor', though this is an aspect 
left out in our exercise. The main 
point of Table 2 is that the NSS 
data — looked at from the perspec¬ 
tive of economics — do seem capable 
of yielding much more than mere 
numerical measures of extent of 
poverty. 


We now go back to the last three 
rows in Table 1 covering the non- 
cuirent items of expenditure. It is easy 
to notice that they have a common 
profile of variation over the expendi¬ 
ture classes — very low percentage 
shares in the lower expenditure classes 
upto about the class Rs 34-43 (dearly 
even the poorest have a few items of 
non-current expenditure) and mode¬ 
rate increase in the percentage over 
the next about three dasses with the 


percentages attaining their largest mg the ‘surplus' criterion to the con- 
values in the top expenditure dass. sumer expenditure data of major 
We now present the results of apply- states in India. We take for this pur- 
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Table 4; Rukal Povamt by States 
(Per Cent of Poor to Total Population) 


State 

(1) 

‘Surplus’ 

Criterion 

(2) 

Calorie Norm of 
2250 Calories Per 
Day Per Person 

(3) 

Northern Zone 

Jammu and Kashmir 

62.2 

12.5 

Punjab 

15.5 

23.7 

Haryana 

10.4 

26.2 

Rajasthan 

29.7 

41.5 

Central Zone 

Uttar Pradesh 

45.9 

‘ 34.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

52.2 

25.7 

Western Zone 



Gujarat 

85.2 

59.4 

Maharashtra 

44.7 

68.8 

Eastern Zone 

Orissa 

62 5 

65.6 

Bihar 

60 0 

54.5 

West Bengal 

74.1 

71.7 

Assam 

88 9 

54.5 

Southern Zone 

Andhra Pradesh 

51 7 

57.7 

Karnataka 

48.4 

54.5 

Tamil Nadu 

33 4 

69.6 

Kerala 

11.2 

67.3 


Soaree<Col 2: NSS, 28(h round, October 1973-June 1974, No 240. 
Col 3: NSS, 26th round, July 1971-July 1972, Nos 258/1 to 9. 


pose the combined percentage of ex¬ 
penditure on clothing group, miscel¬ 
laneous goods and services and dura¬ 
ble goods (see Table 3). It may be 
mentioned without going into details 
that some alternatives were tried out 
but the combined percentage seemed 
to give more plausible results. The 
interesting point about Table 3 is the 
variation shown by it in the state- 
wise profiles of change in the combin¬ 
ed percentage over the expenditure 
j(^iasses. Two extreme types are easy to 
Itecognise. The Gujarat profile is sug¬ 
gestive of sharp polarisation — very 
low percentage shares in the lower ten 
expenditure classes and very high 
shares in the top two expenditure 
classes. On the other hand, the Kerala- 
type profile is characteri.sed by a pat¬ 
tern of moderately higher percentages 
in the lower expenditure classes and a 
relatively gradual and steady rise in 
the percentage over the expenditure 
classes — a situation lacking sharp 
polarisation (see Figure). It is a 
plausible idea that the ‘anti-pov6tty’ 
programmes typical of Indian planning 
-- “helping the poor without upsetting 
the system’’ — arc likely to work 
better in the Kerala-type situation 
^rather than in the Gujarat-type, We 
mention this only to suggest that while 
it is not illegitimate to try to measure 
poverty for the country as a whole, 
the study of the phenomenon of 
poverty and of the social mechanisms 


giving rise to it need, basically, a 
disaggregated approach and probing 
investigations going beyond the analy¬ 
sis of NSS data. 

For measurement of poverty with the 
‘surplus’ criterion, it is necessary to 
identify the relatively horizontal stretch 
of the profile of the combined per¬ 
centage and to locate the expenditure 
class at which the horizontal stretch 
terminates (see Figure). With only 
14 expenditure ciasses, we were not 
sure of the usefulness of formal Statis¬ 
tical procedures in tackling this pro¬ 
blem. In any ease, we opted for the 
informal method of eye-observation 
which gives us the clue that the 
‘poverty-line’ could reasonably N' 
placed at the 10 per cent level of the 
combined percentage. Using this clue, 
the terminal ciasses are marked by an 
asterisk in the rows of Table 3. The 
measure of poverty by the ‘surplus’ 
criterion is the percentage of total 
rural population failing in the terminal 
class and below. 

Table 4 presents the extent of 
poverty shown by the ‘surplus’ crite¬ 
rion; the extent of poverty as per the 
calorie norm is also included in the 
Table to enable a comparison of the 
results given by the two criteria. In- 
terestingi'y, the 'surplus’ criterion 
shows that India does have a few 
areas where rural poverty is a fringe 
problem -- Punjab, Haryana and 
Kerala. To an economist, this should 


seem a more plausible result than 
the lone and unlikely case of jammu 
and Kashmir shown by the calorie 
norm. Second, the ‘surplus’ criterion 
indicates lower extent of povertyin 
the southern states as compared to 
the scores they get by the calorie 
norm. It may be mentioned here that 
in a recent note published in fPW 
(“Caloric Norm Controversy’’, Febru¬ 
ary 13, 1982) we had argued that a 
common all-India calorie norm could 
have the effect of over-estimating the 
extent of poverty in the southern sta¬ 
tes. Third, the eastern zone consisting 
of Orissa, Bihar, West Bengal and 
Assam is indicated as the principal 
mass-poverty zone in the country both 
by the calorie norm and, more sharp¬ 
ly, by the ‘surplus’ criterion. Even on 
a casual count, one can list three 
powerful factors operating in the zone 
to make it poverty-prone - - the histo¬ 
rical background of zamindari tenure 
and the deficiencies in the land re¬ 
forms implemented since independ¬ 
ence; an agriculture relatively un- 
touclied by recent technological chan¬ 
ges; coming in of enormous numbers 
of migrants, almost destitutes. Thus, 
again, one sees a measure of consi¬ 
stency between the clue provided by 
the ‘surplus’ criterion and what one 
would expect to find in the light of 
other sources of information. On the 
whole, its performance in this trial 
application appears creditable enough 
to give the ‘surplus’ criterion an edge 
over the calorie norm. TTiis is an 
additional point in its favour besides 
its sounder conceptual validity as an 
economic criterion of poverty. 

Finally, it would be interesting to 
see whether the variations in the 
extent of poverty over the states are 
associated with variations in the style 
of living of the poor. One hypothesis 
could be that where the extent of 
poverty is low, the percolation of bene¬ 
fits of developments towards the poor 
is more substantial resulting in a 
better style of living for the poor. 
Alternatively — and more plausibly — 
it could be argued that the poor, 
lacking surplus above their current 
needs, remain outside the mainstream 
of economic processes deriving no 
special advantages in any one area as 
compared to another. As a very ap¬ 
proximate test to choose between these 
two alternatives, we compare the com¬ 
position of consumption of the poor 
between two sets of states ~ the three 
low poverty states of Kerala, Punjab 
and Haryana and the three high pover¬ 
ty states of Assam. West Bengal and 
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Table 5: Five Main Items in vn ExpENDmixa or Poos 


(Per Cent to T6tal Expenditure) 


Item 

Kerala 

Punjab 

Haryana 

Assam 

W Bengal 

Opjarat 

1st 

Rice and wheat 

Rice and wheat 

Rice and wheat 

Rice and wheat 

Rice and wheat 

Inferior cereals 


36.5 

24,8 

28.3 

52.8 

59.8 

25.1 

2nd 

Sugar group 

Milk group 

Milk group 

Milk group 

Milk group 

Milk group 


16,0 

21.2 

17.2 

9,0 

7.9 

17.1 

3rd 

Inferior cereals 

Sugar group 

Inferior cereals 

Meat group 

Fuel and light 

Rice and wheat 


12.7 

19.7 

16.6 

7.4 

5.3 

16.4 

4th 

Fuel and light 

Inferior cereals 

Sugar group 

Fuel and light 

Sugar group 

Sugar group 


8.1 

9.0 

12.2 

6.6 

4.9 

12.6 

5th 

Misc goods 

Fuel and light 

Fuel and light 

Sugar group 

Misc goods 

Edible oil 


7.8 

7.4 

9.3 

6,2 

3.8 

7.1 

Total 

Per capita 
total con¬ 
sumer ex¬ 
penditure 
per month 

81.1 

82.1 

83.6 

82.0 

81.7 

78.3 

(Rs) 

19.7 

32.9 

28.4 

46.9 

34.4 

46.1 


ffote ; It is interesting to note that the money values of per capita expenditure have, apparently, little comparability over states. Thus, 
if the NSS data are to be believed, the style of living associated with per capita expenditure of Rs 20 in Kerala is the same as 
the style of living associated with levels nearly two-and-a-half times larger in Assam and Gujarat. This suggests the need for 
considerable caution in using an all-India expenditure norm—and, possibly, any all-India numerical norm—in state-wise stu¬ 
dies of poverty. 


Gujarat (se* Table 5). The test seems 
to go in favour of the second hypo¬ 
thesis though it is only fait to men¬ 
tion that the poor in the two sets of 
states could have significant differen¬ 
ces among themselves along dimen¬ 
sions like awareness and a.spirations, 
capacity to get organised and the 
development thrusts needed to bring 
than within the system. It is also 
possible that there are variations 
among the sub-categories of poor and 
over the states in features like health 
I status, eduational status, access to 
amenities and services and the Iink.s 
of the poor with the dominant rural 
groups, all very relevant points in 
understanding the nature and corre¬ 
lates of poverty. Unfortunately, these 
points do not receive the attention 
they deserve when researchers re¬ 
main pre-occupied with the sole — 
and, for understanding poverty, ra¬ 
ther incidental — is,sue of measure¬ 
ment of extent of poverty. 

To sum up the findings of this note, 
economics does seem to provide some 
simple and relevant criteria to spot 
the poor in the NSS data and to 
bring out their features of interest to 
social sciences.' The approach needs, 
basically, an urge to look at the poor 
as a sodal stratum distinguishable 
from other strata and to look into the 
processes giving rise to stratification of 
society. There is little evidence of this 
approach in the Indian researches on 
measurement of poverty.' Could it 
be — we find ourselves asking reluct¬ 


antly — that in their anxiety to 
obtain estimates of poverty these 
researches tend to lose sight of the 
poor and of the system of which the 
poor are a part? 

Notts 

1 For a recent interesting attempt to 
measure poverty by looking at the 
percentage of food expenditure-to 
total expenditure, see “Measure¬ 
ment of Deprivation and Poverty 
Based on the Proportion spent 
on Food; An Exploratory Ex¬ 
ercise”, V V Bhanoji Rao, World 
Development, Vol 9, No 4 (1981). 
This criterion has also been sug¬ 
gested in ap earlier paper of ours. 


“Food: Problems and Policy Prio¬ 
rities’’. V M Rao and M Viveka- 
nanda in “Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment of India” (ed) C H Shah. 
Orient Longman, Bombay, 1979. 

2 This is not a criticism of any 
particular groups of researchers. 
Wo have tried to show in a re¬ 
cent paper that the agricultural 
economics researches in India do 
have a noticeable tendency to 
prefer ’measurement’ and ‘mode¬ 
lling’ to percejrtive approa¬ 
ches. See “Problems of Relevance 
in Social Science Research; Some 
Illustrations from Agricultural 
Economics Research in India" by 
V M Rao in “Relevance in So¬ 
cial Science Research: A Collo¬ 
quium”, Institute of Economic 
Growth, Vikas, New Delhi, 1982. 
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ibyemetit towards Workers Democracy 

Solidarity in Poland 




Amila ChhadiU 
Ravi Arvind Fdat 

PanI Kuien ; 

WE struRfik hij the working dasp in Poland, of which there have been three earlier manifesta¬ 
tions (195C), 1970-71 and 1976), is located in problems which originate in the specific form in which 
production is organised. The control exercised by the bureaucracy over production, distribiUion and 
consumption puts fetters on rapid economic progress. It is in the context of the background of the 
battle^ at the shopfloor and factory level, between the drive to increase production and the workers’ 
resistance to it, tlmt one can situate the emergence of' Solidarity; and the imposition of thartid law 
represents the culminatiott of the experiences gained currently and over the three earlier cycles of 
struggle. 

This jmper traces the current and earlier struggles and analyses the planning processe.s, issue of 
workers’ control over production process and power structure of the party. The jxiper notes that 
Solidarity has failed to develop, in the course of the struggle, its own alternative institutional organs, 
have its own national conference of shopfloor representatives and experts to draw up a specific pro¬ 
gramme for economic reform different from that of the party. While it struggled for the most cnwial 
political reform.s, if the workers had been allowed to develop their own economic reforms, they mi^t 
thenjiave imposed voluntary self-discipline and co-operated in awsterity measures necessary for econo¬ 
mic recovery. But this, the paper suggests, the hardcore faction in the party was bent on preventing. 
The result is that while the Party, is .still unable to Ojwnly 'call for, the destruction of Solidarity it may 
try to weed out left-wing currents in the movement and follow a short-sighted corporatist strategf of 
s])Hts, co-optation and the like. But the strategy, tOhwh may seem succcssftil in the short run, will leave 
unresolved the problems posed and the trisis is bound to recur in a more intensified form. 

This is the second part of the paper which is being published in three parts. 


n 

Gierek on cominj to power was 
caught in this structure of contradic¬ 
tions with very little room for mano¬ 
euvre. To emulate the liberalisation 
process as in Hungary with the intro- 
duction of the market, on a much 
wider scale; and encourage private 
initiative was frowned upon by Mos¬ 
cow. The only apparent ‘option’ that 
was left to Gierek was to follow 
Breznev’s “new creative application 
of Marxism-Leninism" by increasing 
trade with the West and drawing on 
Western credits from private banks 
and the government. This strategy of 
the 1970s meant that Poland would 
import new technology in the form 
of modern capital equipment which in 
turn would be used to produce and 
export commodities to the advanced 
capitalist countries. The income on 
this was planned to, pay off the old 
debts, correct the foreign trade im- 
balance and allow a fresh cycle, of 
V borrowings. Labour productivity was 
sought to be increased through new 
productivity deals, bonuses and incen¬ 
tive systems. This strategy was follow¬ 
ed to such a fanatical extent that by 
4iu befdnning of 197$ about 43 per 


cent of all the means of production 
in Polish industry was less than 5 
years old. Polish-Western trade as a 
proportion of its total trade had in¬ 
creased from 33.8 per cent in 1970 
to 50.6 per cent in 1974 and gradually 
declined to 42.4 per cent in 1979.'" 
The imports increased at a much 
faster rate than exports till 1976 and 
the total value of imports was also 
much higher than exports betwen 1971 
and 1976. 

Gierek’s promises as well as the 
economic performance of the first few 
years of the 1970s had raised expec¬ 
tations. In fact between 1971-74 real 
wages had increased by 7.2 per cent, 
labour productivity in the industrial 
sector had increa,sed by 7.5 per cent, 
social services had also improved in 
the case of maternity leave, old age 
pensions, children's allowances, health 
insurances for peasants, etc, and con¬ 
sumption had increased as in the case 
of meat by about 30 per cent. In spite 
of this, however, if one closely exami¬ 
nes the strategy we find that it did not 
basically deviate from the earlier ap¬ 
proach. The investment sector grew 
at a much fgster rate than, the con¬ 
sumption sector and consequently the 


share that went into the agricultural 
and other consumption goods sector 
declined relatively to the actual needs 
that were generated by such a strategy. 

Gierek had also calculated that with 
the new technology the investment 
cycles would be shortened and hence 
output would also increase faster.’^ 
In this strategy was also introduced 
the ‘Samosplata’ principle where 
industrial enterprises were allowed to 
borrow foreign exchange directly 
from Poland's commercial banks to 
acquire from abroad any requirements 
ranging from production lines to com¬ 
plete plants. For this the enterprises 
were to produce adequate exportable 
goods or services to repay the loan 
that it had taken. This decentralisation 
attempted' towards harnessing the 
entrepreneurial energies of the managers 
contributed sizeably to the credit 
boom.** 

By the mid 1970s Gierek’s strategy 
had tun out and there was mounting 
pressure for the repayment of the 
Western debts. While recessionary and 
inftationaiy trends did bring in protec¬ 
tionist trends in the West, it was the 
non-competitive position and lack of 
diversification of Polish exports which 



was mainly responsible. The main 
Polish exports remained agricultural 
products, coal, shios, meat products 
and other taw material with no sub¬ 
stantial increase in the exports of the 
machine industry for which the capital 
imports had taken place. Between 
1970-74 industrial rejects mainly from 
the machine and heavy engineering 
sector had increased from 7,003 million 
Zloty to 11,221 million Zloty ie an 
increase of over 60 per cent. It was 
also found that a large number of the 
productivity deals which were appa¬ 
rently fulfilled were only the result of 
jacking up of prices by the enterprises 
in tune with the increase in the 
Wtstern capitalist countries. In a 
situation of restricted labour supply 
and unable to increase working hours 
or decrease the real wages due to 
political reasons, the only alternative 
had been to increase the relative sut- 
f)lus product through the 'new' systems 
of wage payments. But even this, as 
we would see, soon tapered off. In 
spite of the very high caoital intensive 
machinery that was imported, capital 
productivity did not increase propor¬ 
tionately. Labour productivity declined 
5.9 per cent in 1978 and 3.3 per cent 
in 1979. In spite of the price freeze 
the prices in the official shops were 
10 per cent higher and clothing and 
shoes were 18 per cent higher in 1975 
compared to 1970. This was because 
of the scarcity in the official .shops as 
the commodities were being increas¬ 
ingly sold on the private markets. The 
expectations that had been built up 
by the workers collapsed with the 
scarcity and the long waiting periods 
for housing and other necessities. 

It was reported in the Party weekly 
Pulityka that there was substantial 
shortages of consumer durables, 
though the main problem was on the 
food front. In spite of the agricultu¬ 
ral strategy followed by Gierek and 
the increa.se in agricultural output by 
25 per cent between 1970-73, this was 
still not adequate. Unable to deter¬ 
mine actual needs, the planning was 
based on the assumption that since 
the beginning of 1970 the average 
Polish household had spent around 50 
per cent of its income on food, the 
proportion would remain constant in 
the near future. However, this proved 
to be incorrect as. consumption rose 
proportionately with the increase in 
wages. This increased demand for 
foodgrams and meat products was met 
through imports. Between 1971-74 
foodgrain imports had inmeased by 31 
per cent, with the US being prepared 


to sell grain only on hard currency. 
Poland had to spend during 1970-75 
about $300 million on grain Imports. 
While procurement prices were increas¬ 
ed a number of times between 1970-75, 
the Consumer prices had to be offici¬ 
ally maintained at the 1966 price level, 
resulting in a large chunk of revenues 
going into subsidies. 

Faced with a trade deflet and un¬ 
able to make an export breakthrough, 
Poland was forced to rely mote on its 
traditional exports. The export of meat 
and meat products and cuts in Imports 
of food and other raw material 
aggravated an internal situation. With 
the disappearance of food, especially 
meat from the shops, the stage for the 
1976 crisis had been set. The workers’ 
opposition having forced the price 
freeze in 1976, the crisis could be put 
off for another four years. At the 13th 
Central Committee plenum on Decem¬ 
ber 13. 1978 Gierek admitted; "We 
are still plagued by (internal) market 
difficulties, by the unsatisfactory 
quality of our production, by un¬ 
acceptable low effectiveness (of work), 
and by too narrowly defined a specia¬ 
lisation of out exports."’^ 

Hence with the price freeze, in¬ 
ability to increase productivity or ex¬ 
ports (and finance the imports and 
service debts) and forced to reduce 
imports (and thus aggravate the internal^ 
sluirtage.'i) in order to reduce the trade 
deficit, Gierek again turned to the 
Western governments and private 
banks for greater credits. 'From $13 
billion in 1977, foreign indebtedness 
reached an alarming $24 billion in 
1986 and later rose to $27 billion.” 
Of this, more than half was owned to 
the Germans, the British and the 
Americans. In 1979-80, Poland required 
$7,5 billion for debt repayment, servic¬ 
ing and trade credits, but was able to 
rai.sf only $1 billion. The cost of servic¬ 
ing the debt in 1981 was estimated to 
he more than the total value of Polish 
exports.” 

The attempts by the Party leader¬ 
ship to introduce changes under the 
'New Economic Manoeuvre’ propo.scd 
by Gierek in 1977 (to shift from heavy 
industry to consumer goods produc¬ 
tion) were a complete fiasco. With the 
heavy price for oil imports and delays 
in meeting production quotas, the 
crisis had deepened beyond any imme¬ 
diate marginal reform. In the first six 
months of 1978 only 11 out of 20 high 
priority projects were commissioned 
on time. Along with the problems of 
transportation, power and otiiet 


shortages, the losses in agriculture and 
food processing industries amounted 
to 50,000 million Zlotys in 1977.''’ ‘r 
While the annual rate of growth was 
19.5 per cent in the socialised sector, , 
it had tome down to 0.9 per cent in 
1978 and to 8.2 per cent in 1979. 
Wages declined by 2.7 per cent in 
1978 and 1.8 per cent in 1979 and the 
rate of employment figures were 0.6 
per cent and 0 per cent respectively. 

(These figures should be treated with 
caution as there have been compla¬ 
ints by Polish economists about the 
continuing practice of preparing 
fraudulent statistical reports on the 
economy by the low level administra¬ 
tive officials and which had been the 
basis for the wrong planning and 
mistakes.) | 

'i 

Peasantby and the Acsucultusal 
Cbisis 

The reason for the recurrent agri¬ 
cultural crisis in Poland must be 
located' within the specific planning 
process, based on certain assumptions 
(which communists of that period had 
been trained in) which the Party had 
attempted to implement. These a,s- 
sumptions followed from an inherited 
orthodoxy which the Party sought to 
follow irrespective of the specific 
historical conditions prevalent. When 
the practical policies which followed 
from these assumptions collapsed the 
Party responded according to the 
needs of the specific conjuncture. The 
moment the crisis was temporarily 
overcome they reverted back to their ^ 
original policies, and hence displayed 
a total lack of any rational long term 
policy for the concrete agrarian condi¬ 
tions in Pbland. But then within the 
overall industrialisation policy cf 
squeezing the consumption sector in 
the interests of the investment goods 
sector, these policies were the logical 
result. 

Following the agrarian reforms of 
1944, there was an attempt towards 
forcible collectivisation of the peasants 
between 195(3-55 which ended in a 
significant failure. Peasants were im¬ 
mediately offered concessions like 
being permitted to buy land, though 
at the same tiq^e, through a scries of 
compulsory procurement measures, 
axation and control over input prices,-, 1. 
the State sought to drain off the agri¬ 
cultural surplus with no clkr pro¬ 
gramme allowed (for accumulation) for 
the future increase'm output. For this 
the authorities had calculated that the 
ute sector in agricult|^ would come^ 
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to the rescue. Under the system of 
compu)sory deliveries the prices paid 
^ were half of that obtained on the free 
' market. For instance in 1961 the 
peasant farms received only 7 per cent 
of their income from the compulsory 
deliveries while in the same year the 
taxes on the average farm were 7,5 
per cent of the income from produc¬ 
tion. With 60.8 per cent of the net 
production of the peasant farms being 
marketed, oIBcial policies tended to 
restrict the consumption of the pea¬ 
sant farms. In 1961 about 76 per cent 
Of the income from marketed farm 
produce (of the average farm) came 
from the sale of produce to the stale 
(including cmnpulsory . deliveries).'* 
The stale bought farm produce from 
the peasant households both on a 
contractual and a non-compiilsory basis 
I at prices 30 per cent lower than the 
free market prices. Under these con¬ 
tracts the peasants were given priority 


in buying coal (important for animal 
husbandry and which accounts fur 
69 p|r cent of the income of the 
average peasant farm) and fcrtilLsers. 

The unequal terms of trade tended 
to squeeze peasant consumption and 
prevent a suHicient rate of .rccumula- 
^■fion for expanded production. In 
1961-62 about 83 per cent of peasant 
families who were the principal pro¬ 
ducers of meat consumed Ic.ss than the 
bare minimum of 37 kg of beef and 
pork per person. This strategy pro- 




cecded with the withdrawal of labour 
from the countryside into the urban 
industries and in that sense did push 
up peasant consumption and producti- 
compared to what it was earlier. 
'"The economic reserves that were 
brought into production from this 
measure were however soon exhausted 
by 1958. While agricultural produc¬ 
tion had increased by 13 tier cent in 
the period brier to this, in the next 
two years it increased only by 5 per 
cent. By 1961-64 the agricultural pro¬ 
duction barely kept pace with the 
increase in population. In 1960, with 
the bulk of the peasant farms being 
between 0.5 and 5 hectares (about 

52.5 per cent of all farms and having 

27.5 ner cent of the land under culti¬ 
vation) and 40 per cent of them being 
below 3 hectares, mechanisation was 
also uneconomical on these farms. 

^ Farms of more than 10 hectares took 

*Vup 10.7 per cent of all peasant farms 
and occupied 32.6 per Cent of the 
cultivated area. Where mechanisation 
in the form of tractor utilisation was 
' underway it was largely on the farms 
. of over 15 hectares. 

ik'- ■■■' ;■ .j. ■' 


In spite of this diflerentlakon, the 
process of property concentration was 
extremely slow and wage labour was 
only used by 3 oer cent of the ftirms.' 
The situation of labour scarcity and 
government policies (where taxes and 
compulsory deliveries increased pro¬ 
portionately with the size Of the farm) 
prevented any substantial accumulation 
by the narrow stratum of Kulak far¬ 
mers. On the other hand the general 
thrust was towards squeezing out the 
peasant sector all together. While 
many of the big farms often went 
bankrupt, the small farms were able to 
survive because of additional income 
obtained from the State enterprises, 
in the early 1960s the peasant worker 
accounted for 26 per cent of wage 
earners in the State sector and their 
farms accounted for 43.5 per cent of 
the country’s privately owned farms.” 

Following the crisis of 1970-71, 
Gierek’s reforms did marginally alter 
the situation. Along with economic 
incentives, tax abolition, security of 
ownership, free health care, abolition 
of compulsory deliveries, secure pro¬ 
perty rights granted to over a million 
peasants, a change in the system of 
land taxes was promised. This was 
undertaken along with the programme 
for land nationalisation, increase in 
agricultural co-operative circle and 
production co-operatives. Gierek intro¬ 
duced this through the pension scheme, 
where ageing peasants were given a 
pension if their land was transferred 
to the state land fund. The land fund 
was formally permitted to hand over 
its land to the collective farms or sell 
it to the more efficient peasants. Bet¬ 
ween 1970-75 the state farms increased 
from 16.6 per cent to 21 per cent, the 
co-operative farms from 1.3 per cent 
to 1.7 per cent and the private farms 
declined from 83.4 per cent to 77 per 
cent as a proportion of the total agri¬ 
cultural land.** 

This strategy did yield results as 
there was a small boom in agriculture, 
particularly in animal husbandry. But 
by 1973-74 restrictions were again 
imposed on the concessions that were 
granted earlier and attempts were 
made to check the consumption of 
peasant farms. The result was that the 
rate of growth of agriculture fell from 
8.4 per cent in 1972 to -2.6 ner cent 
in 1975. A specialists debate organis¬ 
ed in November 1976 to explain the 
crisis in Polish agriculture (and the 
resulting food shortages) noted that 
the peasant producers who produced 
80 per c^t of all agricultural output 
obtained in . return a decline in their 


income by 2g per cent between 1973- 
75. Among all the different sectors 
(industry, building, agriculture and 
peasant farms) H was the peasant 
producer who received the lowest 
mpnthly income. Although producer 
prices had increased by 35 per cent 
between 1970-75, 49 per cent of that 
Increase was neutralised by their 
increase in farm input prices and 
living costs. Following the 1976 crisis 
about 80 oer cent of the increase in 
procurement prices simi^y compensat¬ 
ed the increase in production and 
investment costs. It was also noted 
that by transferring land to the socia¬ 
lised sector (in particular the unecono¬ 
mic and inefficient agricultural circles) 
and by refusing bank credits from 
1974 to the peasant producer for the 
purchase of land the state land fund 
had created uncertainties about 
government policies. By 1979 the area 
under state farms had increased by 
41.7 per cent and the area under 
peasant farms had declined by 20 per 
cent.** 

The cumulative result of all these 
policies was that many of the small 
piasant famis which were unable to 
capitalise were forced to withdraw from 
the market. In 1979, on farms ranging 
from 0.5 to 10 hectares, about 20.8 
per cent (mostly those between 0.5 and 
1 hectare) did not produce anV 
surplus and about 45 per cent (more 
than 1 hectare) produced a small 
surplus. In the face of this crisis the 
Party invariably shifted to grain im¬ 
ports which amounted to 2.1 million 
tonnes in 1966-70 and incrca.sed to 
7.8 tonnes in 1976-79.*' 

The expectations from the state 
farms operating on ‘economics of scale' 
and ‘socialised labour’ just did not 
materialise. In fact the very opposite 
was witnessed. The production of 1 kg 
of meat by a peasant farm required 
an input of 2.74 kg of fodder, in the 
state farm it was 4.06 kg. In terms of 
inputs 110 per cent more fertilisers, 
I07 per cent more fodder and 119 per 
cent more machinery over that which 
was made available to the private 
farms which produced the bulk of the 
agricultural produce was made avail¬ 
able to the state farms. When these 
inputs are compared with the outputs 
of the different kinds of farms it is 
seen that the per hectare value added 
on peasant farms was 13,582 Zloty, on 
state farms it was 1.714 Holy and on 
co-operatives of agricultural circles it 
was 10,407 Zloty. When wages and 
salaries are taken into account then 
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the state farms have a deficit of 6,000 
Zlotys and the aaiicultural circles 
have a deficit of 15,000 Zlotys. In 
other words, these sectors were being 
subsidised to the extent of 10 per cent 
of net agricultural production.** 
While the higher ‘profitability’ and 
productivity rtf the peasant farms fol¬ 
lowed underconsumptitm and overwork 
(and expending labour time far in 
excess of that on the state and co¬ 
operative farms), it wa.s also because 
the labour costs on these farms were 
not computed in money term as they 
were pn the state, and co-c^rative 
farms. 

Without questioning its assumptions, 
the Party’s re-spouse to the periodic 
crisis was extremely erratic and con- 
junctural. Political expediency rather 
than a long term comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme seemed to have determined 
the Party’s agricultural policy. With¬ 
out attempting to improve the ciii- 
ciency of the state farms the Party 
attacked the peasant households. If 
efficiency and increased productivity 
was difficult to achieve under bureau¬ 
cratic control in industry, it was even 
more difficuit in the Socialised sector 
of agriculture. 

IhlODUtniOV PiHOCTSS AND 

Wuhkeh’.s Conthoi- 

The shift from an extensive to an 
Intensive phase of accumulation under 
capitidism has meant the completion 
<rf the real subsumption of the labour 
process and the worker to capital. New 
machinery and techniques of work 
intensification are "incorporated within 
a management effort to dissolve the 
labouur process as a process conduct¬ 
ed by the workers and reconstitute it 
as a process conducted by manage¬ 
ment.’’** This is seen in the basic 
principles of ’scientific management’ 
enunciated by F Taylor • - the dis¬ 
sociation of the labour process from 
the skills of the workers, the separa¬ 
tion of conception from execution, the 
use <rf the monopoly of knowledge 
to control each step of the labour pro¬ 
cess and its mode of execution. Taylor 
has explicitly stated the purpose of 
scientific management as taking "all 
important decisions and planning which 
vitally affect the output of the shop 
out of the hands of the many workmen 
and transfer this cmitrd to manage¬ 
ment. Under our, system the workman 
is told minutely just what he is to do 
and how he is to do it; any improve¬ 
ment which he m^es upon the orders 




given to ium is fatal to success*’** 

Ho;v far did the countries of East- 

t 

era Europe embarking on the socialist 
path regard the point of produetkm it- ■ 
self as one crucial determinant of new 
production relations? What options 
existed for' these countries as they 
entered into the phase of intensive 
economic develt^ment? 

It is significant that though Goraalka 
was able to raise wages and give con¬ 
cessions to the technically skilled 
workers, in the 1960s he was forced to 
outline an economic reform programme 
which attempted to reassert manage¬ 
ment control and ensure ’factory dis¬ 
cipline’. Just after the war, factory 
management was based on the notion 
of workers’ participation which stated 
the principle of “nothing about the 
workers without the workers." This 
was reflected in the joint body of fac¬ 
tory council, trade union and manage¬ 
ment representative who managed the 
factory, deciding collectively on pro¬ 
duction, social and political issues. 
However by 1945 this principle was 
reversed in favour of ’one man man¬ 
agement' in the appointment of the 
factory directors,*® ’Ibis reversal came 
as a result of economic pressures forc¬ 
ing the party to support pre-war 
managers. It was in 1956 that sponta¬ 
neous workers’ councils sprang up to 
give concrete form to the movement. 
The first workers’ councils were 
formed in two Warsaw factories — 
the Zeran Automobile factory and 
the Warsaw Motorcycle works. From 
(he beginning the movcpients’ concern 
was to go beyond the formal advi.sory 
role of factory councils and initiate a 
process of workers’ self management. 
The councils outlined a series (rf mea¬ 
sures for the rationalisation of pro¬ 
duction, decentralisation and demo- 
cratisatkm. Starting from the crisis of 
the economy due to lack of involve¬ 
ment, wastage and mi.smanagement, 
the councils outlined a series of 
demands for increasing productivity, 
raising the profitability of the enter¬ 
prises and quality control. Workers 
also demanded a decentralised process 
of production planning by giving facto¬ 
ries the right to choose sub-contractors, 
make independent decisions on export 
and import, and establish a close 
relation between workers and the plant 
level management 

The unions which were supposed to 
represent the interests of the workers 
had been complete discredited by 


this period, especially in their inability 
to raise living standards during the 
previous six years. So much so that 
at the 8th Plenum, of the Polish 
Workers' Party a resolution was passed 
stating that "the experience of the 
last few months and particularly, the 
many initiative of the workers, prove 
that the resolutions on this subject 
passed by the 7th Plenum, designed to 
broaden workers’ democracy at the 
factory level solely through granting 
authority to the factory trade union 
councils, are not in themselves enough 
to satisfy the aspirations of the most 
active part of the working class,’’** It 
was suggested that co-management 
should mean joint decision making 
with the plant director. The councils 
were even given the right to appoint 
and sack the factory director. 

However once the councils had been 
legalised, a slow process of dilution of 
its power was initiated by the bureau¬ 
cracy. A decree passed on December 
19, 1956. stated that the central boards 
would control the workers' councils, 
that all decisions concerning the staff 
were the preserves of the factory 
directors who would make single hand¬ 
ed decisions.*’ By the end of 1957 the 
councils had been set up in 5,619 fac¬ 
tories in spite of opposition from offi¬ 
cials and from certain groups of work¬ 
ers. By 1958 the councils were brought 
under party control directly through 
the plant committees, and indirectly 
through the trade union apparatus and 
the creation of workers' self government 
section. The 1958 law removed the * 
2/3 shopflnor representation and per¬ 
mitted other sections to be in the 
majority. The ratio of non-manual to 
manual workers were raised to 50 per 
cent and the trade unions were pot 
in charge Of this ‘workers’ self govern¬ 
ment’, especially its elections.** 

The failure of the Councils at this 
stage has to be seen in the heterogeneity 
of interests that they represented. 
The dominant current was composed 
of the technocracy who saw decentrali¬ 
sation and democratlsation limited to the 
plant level. Till 1956 the technocracy 
was a poorly paid stratum of supervisors, 
whose situation did not differ much 
from the rest of the working class. 
Decentralisation would »ve them eco¬ 
nomic power at the plant level to raise 
efficiency and profitability of the enter¬ 
prises by a resort to the market, to 
modern technology, to new managerial 
techniques, etc. the te(ffmocracy 
realises that .woiken* partic^tiea la. 
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essential, it has a tendency “to trans¬ 
form recognition into subordination; 
it will accept a better distribution of 
salaries, multiply individual incentives, 
abandon to workers the management of 
the collective social part of salary, the 
social services of the enterprises — but 
in the name of its special competence, 
it will refuse the workers' access to 
economic management itself. It wants 
sole decision making power over invest¬ 
ments, market retail prices, and produc¬ 
tion orientation. In order to secure 
this power, the technology of the social¬ 
ist countries, just like its western 
counterparts, will have the tendency to 
redirect the workers’ demand for the 
managerial power towards the satisfac¬ 
tion of their consumer needs — needs 
that it holds the power to orient.*’ 

The notion of workers’ democracy 
was articulated only in its most embry¬ 
onic form as the bulk of the workers 
were semi-peasants who were newly 
recruited from the countryside. They 
maintained close links with the rural 
areas, in the form of food transfers, 
etc. While this working class rebelled 
against the bureaucracy, it tended to 
accept the liberal current of the Party 
leadership as its own representative. 
With the change in the composition of 
the workers councils, over time they 
soon became a form of ‘managers self 
government’. By the end of the 1960s 
a qualitative change had occurred in the 
structure and composition of this work¬ 
ing class. The new workers were main¬ 
ly urban based (second generation) and 
Incompletely dependent on their wages 
^ is the only source of their income. 
These workers were skilled, younger 
and saw their roots in modern indus¬ 
try. At the same time the technocracy 
had been butteressed into a class with 
high consumption privileges and inter¬ 
ests of their own. While its conflicts 
with the bureaucracy over decentralisa¬ 
tion continued, at the level of the shop- 
floor, the technocracy was increasingly 
coming into conflict with the working 
class also in its day to day supervisory 
functions and its aspirations for a 
"socialism of the manager.’’ 

Gomulka’s ‘economic reform’ in 1970 
was to raise labour productivity and 
increase productiMi. The essence of 
^ this lay in the new industrial wage sys- 
'.'tem which sought to link wages and 
bonuses directly to economic efficiency 
and productivity. Even more blatant 
was the attempt to use the threat of 
unemployment to force workers to work 
harder and better. What distinguished 


that apart from the (act that the work¬ 
ing class was more mature and stable, 
the technocracy had become a privileg¬ 
ed section and took no part in the 
strikes. For instance if one examines 
the aggregate wage or salary received 
by different sections of the employees 
between 1953 and 1970, we find that 
while wages did tend towards equalisa¬ 
tion. differentiation occurred over in¬ 
centive payments, family allowances 
and extra houses primarily for the man¬ 
agerial technology. 

An eloquent testimony of disenchant¬ 
ment with the Party bureaucracy and 
a parasitic technocracy appears in the 
nine hour discussion held at the Adolf 
Warski Shipyards between the workers 
and Gierek.“ Throughout the discus¬ 
sions the workers questioned how much 
the directors and ministers were being 
paid; on what basis they were given 
higher wages than .skilled manual work¬ 
ers; strong resentment is expressed 
against the arrogance of the technocrats 
and the party bureaucracy. Over and 
over again they point out the hierar¬ 
chies, privileges and despotism of these 
sections, who use their positions against 
the workers, especially the ‘peoples’ 
militia’. Along with these divi.sions 
between mental and manual labour, a 
brutal picture of factory discipline and 
despotism, unhygienic and harsh condi¬ 
tions emerges from the statements of 
the shop-floor delegates. Low wages 
just cover the cost of food, so that 
overtime is practically compulsory. 
Work categories, worksheet schedules 
are all arbitrarily decided from above. 
The tremendous burden of work and 
minimal living standards force workers 
to ask for a retirement age of 55 years. 

The most graphic illustration of how 
little these non-capitalist countries 
differ from capitalism in terms of pat¬ 
terns of management and factory dis¬ 
cipline is the description of the piece 
rate system. Ironically, what Marx in 
1867 had called the “form of wage most 
appropriate to the capitalist mode of 
production" is today the most widely 
prevalent wage form in Poland and in 
Eastern Europe. In the early period of 
accumulation, piecework served as a 
lever for lengthening of the working 
day and the reduction of wages. But 
later it also became a device by which 
employers sought to intensify labour 
and increase the rate of surplus value. 
From the standpoint of capital, piece¬ 
work is intended to make the worker 
(in his immediate interests,) work as 
hard as he can, since the more he pro¬ 


duces the more he is paid. That this 
‘interest’ works consciously against the 
worker’s own safety, health and security 
is already implied in the piece rate 
system and never initially brought to 
immediate consciousness. This system, 
cuts supervision costs and also helps 
towards a decline in the rate of wages 
as the output increases. In the non¬ 
capitalist countries an added advantage 
is that it elicits the active participation 
of the workers in the oldest trick 
against themselves — that it is their 
factory, their State and therefore their 
own failure if they get paid less. 

Along with individuali.sm, the piece- 
rate system breeds insecurity, for unlike 
the worker paid by the hour, the piece 
rate worker feels that with his own 
efforts, his will, he can somehow make 
more money. And it is this system 
which has been praised as the most per¬ 
fect form of socialist renumeration, seen 
as embodying the principle; ‘from each 
according to his abilities to each accord¬ 
ing to his work — a travesty of its real 
socialist meaning, A significant aspect 
of ‘detente’ has been the demands from 
non-capitalist countries for Western 
‘know-how’, i e, managerial expertise 
in handling the human factor in pro¬ 
duction — the disciplining and control 
of the working class. 

While Gomulka, like the early factory 
owners, sought to impose discipline 
through repression and coercive schemes 
and incentives, Gierek employed a more 
sophisticated strategy of raising wages 
through foreign credits, engaging in a 
semblance of discussion and consulta¬ 
tion while at the same time continuing 
to enforce labour discipine through 
new methods of payment, productivity 
deals, piece rate, bonuses, etc. The 
success of Gierek’s strategy depended 
on eliciting the consent and participa¬ 
tion of the working class for a produc¬ 
tivity drive. To hand over power to 
the workers would only mean a self¬ 
negation. Along with Gierek’s own 
interest in reconsolidating the bureau¬ 
cracy, he realised that some avenues for 
workers to air their grievences, some 
form of discussion with workers, had 
become essential. Workers’ Control 
was out of question but ‘consultations’ 
and ‘participation’, were essential for 
the productivity drive. Between 1973-75 
Gierek and other party leaders held 13 
meetings with Baltic shipyard workers, 
workers were inducted into the Central 
Committee: constant appeals were 
made to national sentiments. How 
essential this was became clear whvn 
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in 1971 over 50 per cent of the local 
trade union officials throughout the 
country had been thrown out by the 
workers. All mechanisms for disciplin¬ 
ing the working class had broken down. 
Neither did any institutional mechanism 
exist, nor was it possible to use force 
after 1970. 

In late summer of 1974 when the 
new bonus schemes were introduced 
(and the expectations of the workers 
had collapsed), the workers in Gdynia 
and Gdansk staged slowdowns in pro¬ 
test. The productivity drive never took 
off the ground in any serious sense 
(though there was an initial spurt of 
enthusiasm), with 10 per cent of work¬ 
ing time in 1975 being lost due to 
absenteeism. Between 1960-74, the 
number of days lost in industry by 
workers reporting sick rose by 43 per 
cent. Workers were makin ' full use of 
fickness benefits at full pay, contained 
in the new Labour Code passed in 1975. 
Alcoholism, apathy and high turnover 
rates were further expressions of the 
workers’ refusal to engage in a produc¬ 
tion system over which thev had no 
control.*' The only way in which some 
level of productivity could be maintain¬ 
ed was by giving huge pav hikes to 
workers in crucial export industries. 
In Silesia, Gierek’s constituency, the 
miners were given two wage increases 
in nine months. Similarly during the 
meat shortages, army reserves were 
rushed to the Baltic region and the 
mining areas to prevent the workers 
from joining the strikes, (It was these 
same miners who put up a militant bat¬ 
tle following the imnosition of martial 
law through their sit-in strikes inside 
the mines and had to be gassed to 
remove them from inside.) 

It is in the context of this background 
of the battle at sho.i>floor and factory 
level between the drive to increase 
production and the workers’ resistance 
to it (without their expectations being 
fulfilled), that we can situate the emer¬ 
gence of Solidarity, and the national 
organisation of the Polish working class 
for independent trade unions. The 
demands for a five day week, early 
retirement, 3 years maternity leave, all 
arise from the intensity and weight of 
national income between investment 
and consumption, control over the con¬ 
sumption fund, the wages policy, the 
economic plan is a reply to the gov¬ 
ernment that the crisis exists today in 
Poland because the workers were never 
invedved in any of the decisions which 


had led to the crisis. And if today 
they have to participate in this process 
ii means that information on all aspects 
of the economy is made open and the 
workers are given access to the mass 
media. Workers were ready to impose 
a self discipline, as was seen m the 
restrictions on drinking in the factories, 
during the struggle; but only if they 
were given full information about the 
economic and political situation, only 
if they could control and decide in 
what way and how they should raise 
production. Once the Gdansk accords 
were signed Solidarity called on work¬ 
ers to work towards the increase in 
output, to improve the use of raw 
materials and energy and to show a 
greater work disciuline. In terms of 
reduction of the working day in the 
form of the five-day week, the need to 
determine needs (in an interview with 
the Presidium Member of the strike 
committee, a worker reveals that "onl.v 
the workers know what is good for 
production”) the workers wish to 
fundamentally question and transform 
the way work is organised and their 
own needs. But this was precisely what 
the hardcore bureaucracy and the Icc- 
nocracy would never permit as was 
seen in the systematic attempt to boy¬ 
cott and prevent the implementation of 
the Gdansk agreement. Solidarity had 
to fight every inch of the way over the 
last ye.tr and a half to see that its 
demands were implemented. In fact 
the most serious threat to the Party 
seemed to have emerged from Solid- 
aritvs' position on ‘self management', 
which directly challenged the Party’s 
monopoly in the appointment of man¬ 
agers and their powers. In fact a bill 
passed by Parliament (which was un¬ 
doubtedly a major concession that 
Solidarity had granted to the Party and 
a shift from its position of total control 
over all aspects of the enterprise includ¬ 
ing the appointment of managers, etc) 
noted that “managers will be appoint¬ 
ed by both workers’ councils and the 
founder of the enterprise", giving work¬ 
ers the right to veto in many industries 
where the Party was earlier the sole 
authority. But even this, as we have 
seen, was soon to be taken away. 

Note* 

31 Exports to the West declined later 
because of the sharp increase in 
Soviet oil prices which affected 
Polish trade considerably as it de¬ 


pended on the Soviet Union for 
the bulk of its oil imports. In ad¬ 
dition, inflationary tendencies in 
the West tended to undervalue the 
limited hard currency tliat Poland 
pas.sessed. See TL, January 23, 
1976. 

■32 In Poland die indigenous built 
food industry projects took 28 to 
42 months to complete while witli 
the imported plants it took 18 
months. See Green, op dt. 

■3.3 Light industry completed nine out 
of the 21 major investments bet¬ 
ween 1971-75 on this arrange¬ 
ment. In 1974 no less than 45 per 
cent of all new investments in the 
machine industry consisted of im¬ 
ported plants. See, Green op cif. 

34 TL. December 15, 1978. 

35 In August 1980 a consorh'um in- 
clmling 11 American banks and 
the Moscow Narodny Bank signed 
a $ 325 million loan agreement and 
extracted more economic informa¬ 
tion. 

■'i6 Poland’.s creditworthiness steams 
froin the belief that the ^viet 
Union would not allow Comecori 
ccimitries from faulting on pay¬ 
ments. Under these conditions 
many western bankers would pre- 
ter Soviet tanks rolling into Poland. 
■See, LFEE, n,i cil. Also TL, Dec- 
rmber 10, 1975. 

37 Wtekly Pmpektywy, September 

-0, 1978. and .Sejm speech bv 

laro-szewirr., TL, July 21, 1978. 

38 Ktmm and others, op cit, Szlaitei. 
Workens Trade Unions and the 
Peasantiy; The Joint Struggle and 
flic Multiplicity of Interests” 
(mmo). 

39 Cited by Green, op cU 

40 7’L, April 15, 1976. 

41 Szlaifer, op cil, 'Workers' TU’s.. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Bravciman, Harry, “Laboiu and 
Monopoly Capital’’, Monthly Re¬ 
view Press, 1974. 

44 Taylor, F, “The Art of Cutting 
Metals", American Society oi 
Mi-chanical Engineers, 1906. 

45 Report of the Trade Union Central 
Qminiittec on the activity and state 
nl the trade unions in Poland. 
November 1944-45. cited in Lane 
David and Kolanldewicz. George, 
"Social Groups in Polish Society’’, 
Columbia University Press. 1973, 
p 91. 

46 Quoted in Nome Dragi, October 
1956, 

47 Dzlenntk Vstaw, No 36, November 
24, 1956. 

48 TL, December 3. 1958. 

49 Mallet, Serge, “Bureaucracy and 
Technocracy in the Socialist 
Countries”, Spokesman Books, 
1974. 

50 Polish Documents, op off. 

51 Der Spiegel, November 29, 1970. 
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discussion 


Financial Resources for Sixth Plan 

G Thimmaiah 


IN their paper (October 3, 1981, 
pp 1619-1623), D R Gupta and Ram 
N Lai have presented the rationale for 
the Planning Commission’s estimates of 
financial resources for the Sixth Plan 
(1980-85). They have also attempted to 
answer the criticisms levelled against 
the estimates (without, of course, speci¬ 
fying the critics). The purpose of this 
note is to show the unrealLsm ol some 
of their arguments and als<j the nie- 
tliocls which tliey report to have liccii 
used to estimate the financial n-soiirccs 
lor th<^ Sixth Plan. 

I 

They have explained that the past 
trend in the aggregate saving rate is 
not blindly projected to the period 
1U80-8.5 but that necessary adjustments 
arc made .so as to make them refiect 
the true situation in the light of many 
changes that have occurred in the 
determinants of aggregate savings. Ac¬ 
cording to their own figures, the Sixth 
Plan assumes a rise in the APS (aggre¬ 
gate average propensity to save) from 
21.2 per cent in 1979-80 to 24.5 per 
Lent in 1984-85, which gives an im¬ 
plicit MPS (marginal propensity to 
save) of 34 per cent. It may be noted 
here that the original Sixlli Plan (1978- 
M), which was finalised by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission during the last days 
of .fanata Paity lule a.ssumed an APS 
fut 22.8 for 1977-78 which was sup- 
' posed to increase to 25.8 in 1982-83. 
These were higher than the APS as- 
,Slimed for 1979-80 as well as lor 1984- 
85 with lower targeted rate of growth 
of 4.7 per cent and the consequent 
lower public .sector outlay. These com¬ 
parative figures give the impression 
that the APS had .started declining at 
the time of the formulation of the new 
Sixth Plan (1980-85), either on account 
of rising prices or because of othei 
reasons. Therefore, the Planning Com¬ 
mission scaled down the expected APS. 

However, such impre.\sion is not 
evident from the Giipta-I.al paper. 
They refuse to accept the arguffl“iit 
that the inflow of foreign remittancc.> 
on a large scale during the middle 
. seventies were pirily lespoasible for 
the high APS and since these inflows 
started .showing a declining tendency, 
APS necessarily came down. On the 
contrary, they argue that even after 
allowing for changed foreign aid situa¬ 


tion and flow of foreign remittances, 
the net inflow of foreign aid assumed 
is still only 1.5 p<ir cent of GDP which 
IS realisable and that a major compo¬ 
nent of increase in APS has been 
contributed by agricultural surpluses 
and increased household savings, on 
account ot various fiscal incentives such 
as income-tax deductions, and monetary 
incentives such as high interest rates 
on fixed deposits provided. 

Let us examine the fiist of these 
two factors, .since we do not have re¬ 
liable data to prove the impact of 
incentives on savings. No doubt, food- 
grain stocks constituted an important 
explanation lor an unusually high rate 
ot APS in a developing country like 
India. But in 1979. liecaiise ol drought 
in the northern parts ot the country, 
a major portion ol the stocks got de¬ 
pleted. Again during 1979-80 there 
was further depletion under the Food 
li'i Work Programme. Foi instance, 
hxidgraiil.s .stoelis were used to the 
'Stent ol 10.2 lakh tonnes in 1978, 
11,6 lakh tonne* in 1979. and 12.7 
lakh tonnes in 1980. This depletion 
.di.'iild he considered against the back¬ 
ground of a lall in foodgrains produc¬ 
tion tioni 131.9 million tonnes in 1978-79 
to 108.9 million tonnes in 1979-80. 
The impact of such depletion was evi¬ 
dent 111 the decline in the APS to 18.9 
m 1979-80, Ironi 20.8 in 1978-79, as 
reported h\ the RBi in the Annual 
Report for 1979-80. 

One wonders how, even though 
foodgraiii stocks started declining, the 
Planning Commission when finalising 
the new Sixth Plan (1980-85) refused 
to accept the impact of such a decline 
on the APS. The data clearly indicated 
the decline hut the Planning Commis¬ 
sion ixwisihlc could not lower the APS 
hecau.se that would have conflicted 
with higher growth rate of 5.5 per cent 
decided by the new goveniiiient. Thus, 
even if we allow foi the minimal im¬ 
pact of tall in the flow of foreign re- 
inittanos — liossib'y this will be ofi- 
se! by the flow of now approved IMF 
loan — we cannot accept the Gupta- 
La! argument that the Planning Com¬ 
mission’s estimate ot APS is realistic. 
The RBI report contradicts it and the 
reason lies in their own failure to ad¬ 
mit the impact of decline in agricul¬ 
tural surpluses mi APS which they 
themselves hace held out to b<- a 
major factor for the Planning Commis¬ 


sion's assumption of higher AK. Their 
argument cuts the ground from under 
their own feet. What is more, they 
have even observed that “In fact the 
preliminary data available for 1980-81 
would show a somewhat more encoutag- 
ing trend to this regard’’ (p 1619). 
This is not proved. On the contrary 
the downward adjustments in APS bet¬ 
ween the old (1979-83) and new (1980- 
85) Si.vth Plans contradict.c this point. 
Even if we accept that fiscal and mone¬ 
tary incentives have had some positive 
impact on household savings, that is 
more than offset by the negative im¬ 
pact of decline in the loodgrain stock 
on APS. This depletion got reflected 
in the sudden fall in the APS rate to 
18.9 in 1979-80. In 1980-81. there was 
further depletion compelling the 
Central government to plan for margi- 
i.e.l imixirts ol lioth edible oil and 
wheat to stabilise prices. The truth 
will come out when the K N Raj Com¬ 
mittee, appointed by the Planning Com¬ 
mission to examine the savings esti¬ 
mates ill India, submit their report 

n 

On the issue ol financing of public 
.seclm outlay, they maintain that the 
estimates of resources expected to flow 
liotn BCR (balance from current re¬ 
ceipts), CPE (contribiitioii.s Iroin puh- 
lie enteqirises). N1H,\ (net inflow ot 
remittances from abroad), and DF 
(deficit financing), are realistic. In 
legard to the BCR, they have explained 
how the Planning Cumiiiission have 
projected the tax yield and non-plan 
lesenne expenditure by using income 
elasticity ot past tax yield and of fast 
giowth on non-plan expenditure. 

There are two in-biult ueaknes.ses in 
this: method. First, in the ca.se ot 
income elasticities ot the various tax 
>ields, they project the past trends 
without taking into account whether or 
not the factors, in addition to GNP 
giowth, which operated to increase the 
tax yields in the post will continue to 
operate in tnture also. For instance, 
ill the past, in addition to changes in 
CNP. changes in tax rates have been 
a major contributory faetm toi increase 
in the tax yield. No doubt in the 
(iusticit) e.stiiiiates, the effect ol dis¬ 
cretionary changes (nieludiii.g rate 
changes) are removed Iw 'eleaniiig' the 
gross lav yields. But I he pre.si‘iitl\ 
used method, (developed In A II I’lest 
and impiovised by Roy W Ikilil and 
Mansfield) do not comp'i lely liee the 
tax yield from such rale changes. The 
cleaning pniccss is meeliaiiieiil, based 
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on linple uittheoiatical logic and dots 
not clearly reflect the economic logic. 
On the other hand, the Union budget 
for 1981-82 clearly declared the gov¬ 
ernment policy of not relying on rate 
changes as a major method of raising 
additional revenue. This means that 
the income elasticities may not capture 
the effect of administrative efficiency 
which is going to he a major determi¬ 
nant (other than GNP growth) for 
future growth of tax yield. Second 
juxtaposing the projected tax yield 
based on income elasticity and the ex¬ 
pected growth of non-plan revenue 
expenditure, again based on the income 
elasticity of non-plan revenue expendi- 
tute, is not a reliable method. Becau.se, 
conceptually expenditure elasticity is 
not estimated by ‘e'eaning' the effect 
of discretionary changes on the gross 
expenditure. Besides, every rise in 
price will call for a corresponding rise 
in non-plan expenditure (except per¬ 
haps in the case of wages and salaries 
which lag). But in the case of tax 
yield, such automatic correspondence 
between rise in prices and rise in tax 
yield may not operate because of the 
tendency to evade taxes in a situation 
of rising prices. In fact it is estimat¬ 
ed to be significant in sales tax. 

Apart from these technical problems, 
Gupta-Lal have tried to prove the re¬ 
liability of tlic Planning Commission’s 
estimates of BCR by referring to the 
figures for 1980-81 and 1981-82. But 
these are budget estimates (for 1980-81 
they may be revised estimates which 
they put as ’latest'), which are nothing 
but the Planning Conmission’s esti¬ 
mates put into the budget. We have 
to compare actually audited accounts 
vsith original estimates. For this the 
Planning Commission hardly gives 
annual estimates. Hence, their argu¬ 
ment cannot be stretched too far. 

In regard to ARM by the states, the 
new Sixth Plan has made an upward 
revision ot Rs 5,814 crorc eontcmplat- 
ed in the original Sixth Plan (1978-83) 
to Rs 9,012 Crete. Even with 5.5 pei 
cent growth rate of GNP thi.s figure 
assuine.s higher rate of inflation and 
hike in tax rates. However, any future 
increases in the additional revenues of 
the states .should come from not mere¬ 
ly growth ot SDP (state domestic pro¬ 
duct) but also through .sltrengtiiening 
of tax administration. The tax admi¬ 
nistration has not expanded in keeping 
with the e.xpansion of the sources ot 
revenue as also the magnitude of eva¬ 
sion. But, if it is expanded, it will 
lesult in increased non-phan expendi¬ 
ture on wliieh the Planning Commission 
simply frown. This paradox has not been 
lesolved either by the Finance Com¬ 


mission or by the Planning Commission. 

The l^anning Commission has relied 
much on past trends in APS to esti¬ 
mate future APS. But if past perform¬ 
ance of the states in CPE and addi¬ 
tional resource mobilisation from agri¬ 
cultural sector was any guide, no sub¬ 
stantial amount should have been 
assumed from these two sources. We 
iiiiist give credit to the Planning Com¬ 
mission fui realising this and revising 
the original target of Rs 1,218 crore 
from CPE of the states in the original 
Sixth Plan (1979-83) to a negative tar¬ 
get of Rs 516 crore during 1980-85. 
Our contention is that even this figure 
is not realistic in the light of past 
trends. The problem is not merely 
administrative but political. In the past, 
several committees dciiberafed and 
recommended measures to increase 
smplmies from .state transport and elec¬ 
tricity undertakings and irrigation pro¬ 
jects. These reports produced little 
surplus from these state public under¬ 
takings. We should not hope much 
from the recommendations of Fazal 
Committee, which is reported the deli¬ 
berating on this issue. 

Similarly, the Planning Commission 
harps on taxation of agriculture. But 
the state political leaders by to assuie 
their agitating fanners that they will 
lie given more concessions instead ol 
taxing them. Knowing the past expe¬ 
rience, the Planning Commission should 
not have accepted or set any target 
for ARM from agricultural scctoi. It 
may be argued that if it is not done, 
then the state governments will become 
complacent. But by accepting the 
state governments' false promises about 
mobilising additional resources from 
agricultural sector, the Planning Com¬ 
mission have become complacent, which 
is more dangerous to the economy. 
Further, the targets of financial resour¬ 
ces, (like plan outlay), are estimated 
at 1979-80 (base year) prices. The. 
Central government may try to fulhl 
ARM targets at 1979-80 prices by 
making further efforts. But the state 
government may try :o lulfil ARM 
targets at current prices and plead with 
the Planning Commission not to axe 
their original outlay by referring to 
imlitical implications. This will compel 
the Central government to advance 
additional loans. The economic impact 
of such loan assistance will depend 
upon the .sources of Cenhal govern¬ 
ment borrowing (whether RBI, captive 
financial institutions etc). 

m 

Gkipta-Lal's explanation about the 
reliability of the Rs 5,000 crore target 
for deficit financing are reasonable. 


But they jeem to be uadte. the impres¬ 
sion that if additional taxation targets 
are fulfilled and deficit financing target 
is kept constant, the inflationary pres- 
.surc on prices will be minimum (given 
the growth target). This is the assump¬ 
tion of orthodox Keynesian fiscal 
policy. Wo know from experience that 
indirect tax rate hikes have been 
affecting not merely relative prices but 
also absolute prices in view of the 
operation of sellers market in a highly 
protected economy. Therefore, even 
if the target limit of deficit financing 
is held constant, if the additional 
taxation targets arc fulfilled through 
rate hikes, prices are bound to rise 
through a tax-pushed rise in prices. 
If additional tax revenue is raised by 
sbengthening tax aihninisbation, non¬ 
plan expendihire will go up which will 
have some impacl on inflationary pres¬ 
sure. This, in other words, implies 
that the Indian economy cannot escape 
from inflationary pressure originating 
fiom any mode of financing the Sixth 
Plan. The alternative could have been 
a more realistic magnitude of deficit 
financing and additional taxation (both 
of which are inflationary in the present 
Indian situation). 

Finally, the present targets of deficit 
financing cannot be taken for granted 
for an enfiiely new rea.son. When the 
states face natural calamities they seek 
Central assistance which i.s provided in 
loans os advance plan assistiUice. Be¬ 
sides, they use .Mich calamities as an 
excuse for running unauthorised over¬ 
drafts (which mainly arise because of 
rise in non-plan expenditure and lag 
ill revenue flow). The Reserve Bank 
of India finally asks the Cenbal gov¬ 
ernment to clear them. The Cenbal 
government more often resorts to deficit 
financing to clear the states’ unautho¬ 
rised over drafts by making loans to 
such states. 

Thus the deficit financing of the 
states by the back door is converted 
into Increased deficit financing by the 
Cenbal government. In view of this, 
it is unrealistic to hope that the 
Rs 5,000 crorc limit will not be exceed¬ 
ed. Here, again, past experience does 
not support any optimism. Therefore, 
the observation that "Thus, a conser¬ 
vative approach has been adopted in 
estimating the savings for the Sxith 
Plan so as to avoid as far as possible 
a gap between savings and inveshnent 
might generate inflationary pressures 
in the economy’’ (p 1621), is certainly 
optimistic. ’The assumptions and me¬ 
thods used are certainly conservative. 
But the financial targets are inevitably 
unrealistic. The past experience has prov¬ 
ed this and the fubire will not belie us. 
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BEL has now equipped itself for the manufacture 
of monolithic crystal filters (MCF) - that are much 
smaller and more reliable than their discrete 
counterparts consisting of crystals, capacitors and 
cods. With the excellent temperature characteristics 
of the AT-cut aystals, MCF offers the scope for a 
mimature but highly temperature-stable filter 
network. 

Work is underway at BEL to achiere the best m 
quartz frequency standards. Carefully matched 
crystal oven and oscillator circuit that make up the 
packaged oven-controlled crystal oscillators, will soon 
achieve this task. 

BEL is particularly proud of the work it has done in 
the area of TCXOs. With stabilities as good as ±0.5 
ppm in regular production, BEL TCXOs are m great 
demand for communication sets - and equal the 
finest of such devices made anywhere in the world. 
And communication applications apart, aystaJ devices 
are one of the vital components for Digital Watches. 

The development activities undertaken by BEL m 
the field of surface acoustic wave devices (SAW), 
hitherto new technology, will fuid widespread 


application in communication and computation - 
with performance characteristics unattamable by 
other technologies. 

Such pioneering achievements and capabihty in 
the held of aystals and crystal devices are 
unmatched m India. Only too well matched by its 
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capacitors. 
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Overdraft Politics 

CONSIDERING all the heat gen<-nited, in particulai the periodic acrimoni¬ 
ous exchanges between the Centre and the government of West Bengal over 
the last year or so, the problem of the state governments' overdrafts appears 
to have been settled remarkably smoothly. Even the West Bengal Chief Minis¬ 
ter, who now holds charge of the finance portfolio in the state, appeared to 
have no serious complaints about the arrangemrail announced by the Union 
Finance Minister in Calcutta on July 1. 

Under this .irrangement, the stato governments' overdrafts at the end ol 
the 1981-82 finanaal year have been converted into term loans from the 
Centre to the states concerned. No less than 17 states had over¬ 

drafts at the end of 1981-82, adding upto a total of Rs 1,741.46 crorc. 
Rajasthan and West Beng,il headed the lust, with sums of Rs 514 crorc and 
Rs 522 crore, reflectively, against their names, the loans Irom the Onire 
arc to be repaid over a period of five years, beginiuiig from 1984-85. For 
seven 'economically weaker stales' - - A.ssam, Manipur. Meghalaya. Nagaland, 
Tripura, Jammu and Kashmir and Suskim the period of repavmeiit is to 
be 10 years. 

Naturally, the slate governments' apeWe foi overdralts did "oi end 

with 1981-82; between April 1 and |une 50 this year, they had managed to 

get themselves into the red to the tune of .i further Rs 1,100 crore. The 

Centre is to extend short-term assistance to the states concerned to clear 
this amount: such assistance will be adjusted against the budgeted transfer of 
resources from the Centre to the states during the current year itself. 

The slate having bis-n thus wip'd clean, there follow the e.vpecled 

injunctions to the state government to behave themselves in fiilurc. 'i'he 

limits on the stales' ways and means advancis from the Reserve Bank have 
been doubled to Rs 756 crore for all the states uiken together, so as to 

provide mote ample cushion against temporary mismatch btiwien their 

receipts and expenditure. The officia] press miu on the subject ends with 
the warning that should any state still run unauthorised overdrafts, then there 
would be no “option for the RBI buti to '■top payments to the stale govern¬ 
ment against cheques and bill''”. 

We have all been here Nfom. and not jiisl ome. A dilfcrcnce this 
time is not that the Centre has agreed lo convert the overdraf' .imounis 
into term loans but tin timing of the Centre’s decision. Could not the sub¬ 
ject of how to deal with the overdrafts have been referred to the Eighth 
Finance Commission, constituted scarcely two weeks earlier? In view ol the 
urgency of the matter the Commission could have been asked lo repoit on 
this specific issue within a few months. 

One reason for having refcived this matlei lo the Finance Commission 
is that then the equity aspect of any conversion scheme could have been gone 
into properly. Now -we h.ive a situation whore vime high-inct.me states had 
large overdrafts outstanding on March 51. 1982 and so qualified for the lo,m 
Irom the Centre to liquidate the overdraft,'. On the other hand, low income 
states like Uttar Pradesh and Orissa had virtually no overdrafts. If overdrafts 
are ultimately going lo be converted into term loans at a ntintinal rate of inter¬ 
est, does it not work to the advantage of states which manage to show large 
overdrafts^ The overdraft mechanism can be skilfully exploiletl by state 
governments to lorce changes iii the distribulion of Central assistano' among 
the states. Thus, the loan of Rs 1.745 crorc now extended by the Centre to 
wipe off the states' overdrafts as at the end ol 1981-82 amounts to almost 
one-half of the total of all Plan and non-Plan loan' Irom the Centre lo thq, 
states in 1981-82. 

Thi Centres assertion that it will not brook any further overdrafts, in 
excess of the ways and means limits which tunc been doubled, means veiy 
little in the light of past experience. Over time, new groutids will be found 
for the states to request, and the Centre to accept, drawals m exess of tlic 
new ways anc means limits. The Centre knows that there exist siiu.itioos 
when the states face temporary imbalances between their cxp ndimrc and 
t'-ceipts. The Centre itself is not sufficiently prompt in releasing to I he stales 
their rightful funds on time. Tlie Union Finaiirc .Minister has conceded lh,ii 
in the past two months the Cenlrc has been remiss m the relea.se ol funds 
from the federal pool. Then there could be extraordinary circumstances in 
wUch the states’ budgetary calculations go awry. Do ihi- new ways and means 
limits of the states reflect fully and equitably the soit of contingencies that 
each state is likely to face? Could not this matter ton have been referred to 
a body like the Finance Commission? 



Given the Constitutional dispensa- 
tioD with regard to the process of 
taxation, borrowing and dcticii linanc- 
ing, devolving on th<' Centre and the 
states, the need is (or an imaginative 
and equitable scheme of resource 
sharing rather than ad hot determina¬ 
tions from time to time which are 
neither <quitable nor adequate. But 
can one be .sure that the Centn' is not 
interested in keeping the situation as 
it is because it then has the leverage 
whereby it can treat different states 
differently on the basis of political 
exigencies? 

North-East 


Regionalism to ths Fore 

IN the midst <il the I'untinuing and 
unresolved deadlock over the ‘foreign 
nationals' agitation in Assam, with 
both the leaders of the agitation and 
the Govemmenl of India assuming, in 
turn, intransigent or eagcr-to-lalk pos¬ 
tures right now. It IS the Centre 
that is sitting it out while the leaders 
of ,the agitation have been sending 
signal after signal to Delhi for resump¬ 
tion of talks • certain other develop¬ 
ments have been taking placx' which 
might have important consequences for 
the region as a whole and which de¬ 
serve to be noted. 

Towards the end of May this year, 
there was a gathering in Shillong of a 
‘Forum of Hill Regional Parties', an 
organisation which apparently came in¬ 
to existence about five years ago. What 
was curious about the gathering was 
that, while it included the chief minis¬ 
ters of Nagaland and Mizoram, and 
leaders of the opposition in Meghalaya 
and Arunachal Prade.sh, no leader of 
the ruling party in Meghalaya, in 
whose capital, Shillong, it wa^s taking 
place, attended the Forum’s meeting. 
Both Mizoram and Nagaland arc under 
non-Congress(I) administration unlike 
Arunachal Pradesh and Meghalaya, the 
two other Hill .states, which arc under 
Congrcss(I) administration: clearly, it 
was a gathering of leaders of govern¬ 
ment and oupositiim who were not in 
the Congressfl). 

This move b\ some non-Congrc.ss(lt 
regional parties in the Hill areas of 
the north-east to come together has to 
be .seen in the context of the moves 
made by the ruling party at the Centre, 
first during Emergency at the lime of 
the Congress session in Gauhati. to 
achieve greater ‘co-prdination’ among 
the various units of the Congress in 
the north-east, and more recently and 
more formally in April last year when 
Indira Gandhi herself inaugurated the 


North-East Congressfl) Co-ordination 
Committee at Dimapur. There were 
clearly departures from the policies of 
earlier years: in the Hill states of the 
north-cast, the Centre, or rather the 
piolitical formation dominant at the 
Centre, has for long acquiesced m 
playing the role of a watchful observer, 
leaving the regional formations to 
contest the elections, run the govern¬ 
ment, etc. on the one understanding 
that these groups and parties would 
support the ruling party at the Centre 
in matters concerning ‘national policy' 
— a local variation of the legitimisation 
of regional parties in other parts of 
the country like Tamil Nadu. Since ol 
late, such an option for ‘peaceful co¬ 
existence’ has not been available to 
those parties which have chosen to re¬ 
tain their separate identity even 
though these too, as in Mizoram or 
Nagaland, have co-operated with the 
Centre in matter of ‘national import¬ 
ance’ these parties could remain 
disunited only at their peril. The origin 
and subscsiient development of die All 
P.trty Hill I,eader.s' Conference is in¬ 
structive in this contest. The party 
came into being in undivided Assam as 
an answer to the hegcmonistic ambi¬ 
tions of the Assam unit of the Con¬ 
gress party; but with the formation of 
Meghalaya, the further atomisation of 
Hill politics and the emergence of 
Nagaland and Mizoram as separate 
political entities, that formation got 
weakened; currently, the APHLC in 
Meghalaya has been virtuallv absorbed 
by the Congressfl) and .survives only in 
the form of factions and subfactioas. 

The present efforts bv the Hill 
parties not yet absorbed by the ruling 
party in the Centre to have greater 
co-ordination among themselves purely 
in order to be able to survive and 
resst such moves towards ‘absorption’ 
IS thus part of a long-term trend of the 
jwlitics in the north-east. Wliat Ls in- 
teicsting is that there have Ixien cor¬ 
responding developments - or at least 
trends — in Assam itself where the 
Congress party has had a virtual mono¬ 
poly of political power since Indepen¬ 
dence. One of the by-products of the 
current agitation against ‘foreign 
nationals' in Assam (which has had its 
echoes, dbeit in subdued fonaS, in 
almost every other .state and Union 
territory in the region) has been the 
strengthening of the sentiments of re¬ 
gionalism and the recognition that the 
near-uninterrupted rule by the Con¬ 
gress has not brought anv great bene¬ 
fits to the Assamese people even 
among sections which hive traditional¬ 
ly been among the strongest supporters 
of the Congress. There have indeed 


been some efforts (which pre-date the 
present agitation) to form a strong 
regional party in Assam: and the 
many parties and groups which con¬ 
stitute the All Assam Gana Sangram 
Parishad, one of the two organisations 
taking a leading part in the current 
•igitation against ‘foreign nationals’, are 
also known to be trying to come tu- 
gelher more formally, on a common 
political platform. However, there arc 
still serious contradictions within the 
components of the GSP. specifically on 
the question whether the agitation 
against ‘foreign nationals’ should take 
on the larger form of an agitation 
against the oolicies of the Centre to¬ 
wards the north-east, thus naturally 
drawing into its fold other non-Con- 
gress(I) formations m the rest of the 
region, or whether it should be strictly 
limited to the question of eviction of 
■foreigners’ and thus remain conlineil 
to the Brahmaputra valley. 

Karnataka 


Lucky Blunders 

IT is difficult to keep track ol the 
mimljer of tinie.s the Kamal.aka ehiel 
minkstcr has changed hi.s mind oo lie 
vexatious quistiou of the .status' ol 
Kannada in laslraetioii in K.iniatak.i 
When there svere protests by the 
Kiinnada-speaking majority over the 
lescindiiig of the decision of the Urs 
aihninistration (which had scrapped 
liie Imgiis arrangeiiKiit under whidi 
.Sanskrit was supposed to lu’ the .so- 
called ‘first language' — that emioii.s 
lonnulation itself going iiaek to (x>lo- 
nial days when English was accorded 
that .status), he appointed a (xunmitto- 
W'ho.se composition was not designed 
to inspire coniidenci in tlio.se linguis¬ 
tic minorities who would In' mast 
affected by the recommendatioas ol the 
Conimitti-e. When the Committee 
.submitted its Report, after .sitting over 
it for months, he announced (in a 
pnhlie speech) the decision of liLs gov- 
rniiiient to accept the ree<«nmendii- 
l.ons of the Committee 'in tolo'. 
Later, when there were protests by 
some non-Kannada minorities against 
the decision, it was argued in his de¬ 
fence tliat the Chief Mini,ster svas 
forced to announce his decision be¬ 
cause he was goaded to do .so by the 
reporting in newspapers about his lack 
of love for Kannada. Tlu> more for¬ 
mal annoimcement of an elaborate — 
and quite unworkabk* — ‘throe- 
language formula’ on April 19, llie 
government order of April 30 in modi¬ 
fication thereof, and the latest official 
resoiiitioii passed unanimously (In the 



abience of those members having re¬ 
servations) by the two houses of the 
stale assembly on |une 24 have at 
oath sti!p been mere ad hue responses 
to a fluid situation. 

The only merit of the latest three- 
language fonnula is that apart from 
appeasing Kaimada susa'ptibilities by 
onre again di'tlaring Kannada as the 
‘sole first language’, it provides sops 
to tho.se whose mother tongue is not 
Kannada (and indeed fur the Kannada 
patriots too) by making allowance for 
a convenient and simple .system of 
‘grace marks’. Under this arrangement 
the mm-Kannada speaking students 
svould have a standard 15 marks a.s 
‘grace’ added to the marks they score 
in Kannrtda while those whose mother 
tongue is trot Hindi (which would in- 
rliidi‘. apart irotn the non-Ilindi speak¬ 
ing iinnorities, also the Kannada- 
.speaking iiia|orit>) but who offer Hindi 
I .IS one ol th<‘ three larrgirages (which 
they have to offer anyway) wortid also 
have a .stanflard ‘grace mark' of 15 
rrdded on to whatever marks they 
rrrrght .settre rn that paper, Since the 
riraiorrty ol the non-Kairuatla miirori- 
ti(s who havr; been exercised over 
the languagr' riuestion in Karnataka 
are also trot Hindi-.speaking. th’S 
arTartgernetil .shoirld keep every one 
hrrppv — the non-Kannada rnrnoriltes 
irethap.s happier. 

It is thcrelorc .strrprising that there 
.should have Ircen violent agitation in 
the Kolai gold fields area over the 
l.ilest award ol the state government, 
es|)eeia!ly since the gold fiekls area 
has lieen rjuiet all these inuntRs when 
vio’ent agitations have been taking 
^^ace in many other parts ol the .state, 
^ihaps it is not .so much the latest 
tltciMon ol the .state assembly as the 
■jatha’ organised by those still de¬ 
manding 'in toto' implementation of 
the ^commendations of the Gokak 
crnmirttce which started in Kolar, a 
district “which is known for its dearth 
o! love for Kannada’’, as a report in 
lOeccan Herald provocatively j^ut it, 
that might have indeed provoked re¬ 
sistance by the minorities. But while 
all suKscriucnl accounts agree that the 
violence let loose by the police far ex¬ 
ceeded any rioting hy the citizenry only 
(nindu Rao could suggest that the out¬ 
break was “a naxahte type of activi^ ”. 

And yet, despite .such extraordinary 
1 ineptitude, the chief minister appears 
!^more fimtiy entrenched than ever. The 
rival whom he ousted from the calri- 
net last year has now been forced to 
quit the party; the pradesh Congress 
chief who thought he could control 
the chiet minister has been summarily 


dismissed; and what little working 
class solidarity that was there in Kar¬ 
nataka has been gravely weakened — 
in the gold field area actually shatter- 
etl — by the developments ol the past 
lew weeks. Ciindii Rao has indeed 
been lucky even in hi.s Irhindeis. 

West Asia 


PLO’s Gamble ? 


THE uneasy irtice in Lebanon to faci¬ 
litate negotiations over the future of 
t'le hele.igueied 1*1.0 loicc.s in tbc city 
IS bein.g maintained. If is by now clear 
that the PI.O can no move have the 
special st.itus that it had enioycd all 
these vears in Lebanon under the Catro 
agreement. Thus, nart of Israeli stra¬ 
tegy hringing to an_ end the special 
status of the PLO m Lebanon has 
been suecesslul. But the piolonged 
negotiations mas piovide PLO .in op¬ 
portunity to sals age its military and 
political force and mas perhans esen 
enable the organisation to extract some 
concessions m the form of being allots- 
oil to let.iin .i .ssmliolie niililos .incl 
polilie.il piissciic' in i.ehaeo'i. 

No Arab stale, with the exception of 
Algeria svhich is ph.ssicalls far assay 
fiom Palestine, h.is ansssas tdl now 
come forward ssuth a viable pronos.il to 
accept PLO. Egypt wants Pl.O to foim 
a government in exile which would 
effcclivels mean an end to PLO'.s 
guerilla war with Israel. Ssna has 
actually refused to admit PLO. In other 
words, the task of findin,g a countI'v .if 
refugee for PLO remains an unresohed 
issue. 

Thcie aie scseral laclors which sug¬ 
gest that a loken PLO mililai.s and 
political presence in l.ehanon ni.is not 
he wishful thinking on PLO’s part. 
Prolonged negotiations would mean 
more pressures on the US liom its 
Arab allies as well .is fiom the West, 
to lo'.ee Israel to make conec.ssions. It 
is noteworthv that a kes clement in the 
US stance, dc.spite it.s commitment 
to Israel, is not a total eradication 
III PI.O and eliininiition of its top 
leadership (which Is Israel’s aim) 
hut an end to I’LO’s “aimed’ ptc- 
scnc.' m Lebanon and an end to its 
status of being ‘‘a state within a 
state”. Israel has in fact objected to 
the 9-point US plan on the ground that 
It IS very similar to the Lebanese pro¬ 
posals - except that the Lebanese 
Muslims set as a pre-condition the 
withdiawal of Israeli troops a few kilo¬ 
metres away from Beirut. The two 
points in the US plan which Israel has 
objected to refer to PLO’s political 
representation in Lebanon and integra- 


lion ol two PLO units into Lebanese 
army until all foreign forces pull out 
of the country. 

There arc two other elements behind 
PLO’s assessment that a prolonged 
negotiation xvould lie more damaging 
hii Israel and minimise the chances ol 
their invasion ol Beirut. Einst. Israel 
has to face at home the gathering 
momentum of an anti-war .sentiment. 
The retuin of re.seivists from Lebanon 
and the public criticism of the war by 
a number of them has provided the 
Israeli peace movement with a new 
.mpclus. Apart from the anli-wai de¬ 
monstrations 100,000 Israelis have 
(Iniionsti.iteil against the war on Inly I 
- - the opoosition Labour Party too has 
cuinc out against the widening ol the 
scope of ihc invasion and has criticised 
the Isiaeli army's move towards Beirut. 
Secondl.s. PLO belietes that a conii- 
iiueil deadlock would deepen the eco¬ 
nomic crisi., m Israel by pushing wai 
costs up (The announced costs of the 
inva.o'on have .so lar been $2.5 nnllion.) 
The inv.uling loiee h,is .I'sizahle [antion 
of rcseivists; and the longer these 
foiees stay in Lcbancn. the more seii- 
(M.s would he the disruption ol produc¬ 
tion domestically. 

The PLO and the Arab states have 
howevei, reason to be disappointed at 
the Soviet response to the Isr.ieh in¬ 
vasion of Lebanon. According lo Parouk 
Kaddoumi, PLO’s foreign affairs chief, 
who was visiting Moscow lasi week. 
It was not “enough just to denounce 
Israeli aggression". The PLO chairm.in’s 
pilitical advisir Ham lla.ssan told Dci 
Siiienel last week th.il PLO had “ex¬ 
pected more support from several 

sl.ilcs. espcci.illv the Soviet Union’’: 

Other than warning that nnspccified 
“Soviet inicrosts were being llne.iicn- 

ed” hv the Israeli invasion and pc iodic 
verbal denouncements, the Soviet Union 
h.o done little In w.iy of extendin.g 
piaetical help to the helcagiiered PLO. 
•More sienificantlv Ihc only opciative 
demand the Soviet Union has pul loi- 
ward IS to call for a Geneva eonfei- 
cncc. with Soviet parlicioalion. to coii- 
sidei a comprehensive West Asian 
settlement. The implied Soviet threat lo 
invoke the provisions ol its Ticalv with 
Syria if the US lands inarines in Lebanon 
IS also directed agaiiisl the US and not 
agaiast lsr,iel. In any tase. the PLO 
itself lia.s not in principle opposed US 
moves to deploy tnaips in Lebanon, 


Because of printing difficulties 
we regret that we have had to 
txiinhine the issues ol JiiK 10 
and 17 in this .somewhat ciilaigcd 
i,s.siic. Ed 
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Afghanistan 

Little Room for Hope 

THE UN Sc‘cretar>' General’s special 
jipiesentative on Afghanistan has said 
that the talb among Pakistan, Afgha- 
ristan and Iran last month had pro¬ 
duced "ideas on the structure of a 
iiossible comprehensive settlement''. 
Tlii.s must he regarded as an unexpec- 
Icd’y hopeful oiiteonic considering the 
wide divergence in the positions of the 
tince governments, including on th( 
VI ly (iinstion of participating in the 
talks. 

Pakistan had maintained that wlnle 
it was opposed to hilate.ral talks witli 
the Karmal regime, it would not he 
averse to talb under UN anspiees pro¬ 
vided Iran also participated, ii.in has 
been insisting that no negotiations can 
he fruitful without the participation ol 
the Afghan resistance forces and .so 
long as the Soviet Union does not witli- 
(haw its troops from Afghani.stan. It 
therefore declined to foiinally parti- 
ei|)ate in the meeting, although its le- 
piesentatives would he availalile for 
uinsultations. The Karmal legime, !oi 
its part, had said that its participation 
ill the talb under UN auspices slid 
not imply that it accepted the UN 
Ksolutions condemning Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan and calling 
for unconditional witlidiawal ol Soviet 

I I oops. 

Despite these reservations the talb 
did take place. Militarily the situation 

III Afghanistan contimies to he a stale¬ 
mate. The resistance to the Kaimal 
legime and the Russian military presenee 
lemaiiis unabated. Evidence of this is 
seen in the govcnmicnt’s decision to 
lower the age of conscription lor mih- 
t.iry .service and to c.vtend the dialt 
I't'iiod lioiii 12 to 18 months. Former 
dial tees helow the age of .'35 have 
lieeii diiected to rejoin the army. Even 
school ehildreii of standards 11 and 12 
have been a.sked to join the army lor 
one rear, which w'oiild count as the 
erpiivalent of one year of studies. There 
also seems to have been induction ol 
additional Soviet troops into Afghanis¬ 
tan lately. 

For Pakistan, the economic and poli- 
t'cal eo.st of maintaining more than 
two million Afghan refugees is a fac- 
tiir that eaniiot be ignored. Further. 
I'.ikistan may have hoped that the talks 
in Geneva wnuld help to bring the 
.\'gli,ui issue into prominence once 
.main. Finuilv, Pakistan may have 
e.ili nialed that participation in the 
1 dL. iiiav also help to keep its owm 
liin of communication with the Soviet 
I’li'on open. 


Iran’s curious stance of attending 
and yet not attending the talks is to 
he attributed to the noticeable improve¬ 
ment in its ties with the Soviet Union. 
It also perhaps icflccls differences 
within the ruling clergy on the attitude 
to he taken towards the Soviet Union. 

For the Kaniial regime, winning 
legitimacy lor itself and for the .Soviet 
troop piesenee in Alghaiiislan remains 
an important aim. Participation in the 
Geneva talks might not lead to diplo¬ 
matic recognition but could go some 
way towarrls achievviiient ol this 
iibjcclive. 

All thc.se considciatioos notwithstand- 


BUSINESS 


THE cement induslrv is not mono¬ 
lithic, and partial decontrol has led to 
the surfacing of distinct intcrc.sts 
under the changed conditions. With 
the black market price ol Rs 135 per 
bag having yielded to the Cement 
Manufacturers' Association's stipula¬ 
tion of Rs 60 per bag of non-levv 
'■ement in Maliurj.shtra. Keialj Janiiiin- 
KiLsbimr. and north-castcni states, 
and of Rs 56 nei bag in the other 
elates, quite separate lobbyings' and 
policy suggestions have come forth 
fiom different segments of the indus¬ 
try. 

The chairman of ACC, with its 26 
per cent share of the cement market. 
Its wide corporate operations and 
leadership in the CM A and its Apex 
Monitoring Committee lAMC). has 
declared that partial decontrol Mllow- 
ing ll.'l per cent as non-levy supply 
to the open market) has been a suc¬ 
cess m that the psvcholog.v of shorl- 
a.ge, hoarding, and the scope for spe¬ 
culation have been reduced. The gap 
between the non-levy and levv price 
should, in his view, disappear in time 
as production capacity inciea.ses. The 
diversion of 400,000 tonnes of Icvv 
cement to non-levy supply in the first 
two to three months of partial decon¬ 
trol has been ascribed to the slow 
pick up of public distribution demand 
and is confidently expected to be 
made good. 

At the same time, a nian for re¬ 
habilitation and modernisation has been 
put out for the industry as a whole 
that wnuld cost Rs 605 crore out of 
vhich Rs 200 crore woidd be needed 
for rehabilitation alone. Government 
h.is been requested to start a cement 
development fund, along the lines of 


ing, there are reasons to be sceptical 
alwiit the ‘optimism’ of the UN official 
almut the outeonie of the talks. The 
wide difleiences on the snbstanlivi- 
issues ol the Soviet Union iiiilitan pie- 
sence, the withdiawal of .Soviet lroop.s, 
tilt' (jiiestion of Aighan relngees in 
J’aki,vtan, etc, piovide enough grmmrls 
for .such scepticism. 

It is difficult to see how anv com¬ 
promise can satisfy the Soviet Union 
and the Afghan nationalists at the .same 
lime. ,4nd, laiwever oiiermi.s the burden 
Ilf tiiaiiitaining the Afghan reliigee.s, 
I’akistaii too cannot afford to jeopardise 
its dose relations with the Gulf .stiites 
and the US. 


the shipping development fund, to 
attract fresh capital for exp.Mis on. 
The Planning ComniisMon’.s esi.mnte 
ol .'38.07 mil tonne.s ol di'iii.iml b\ 
l'.M4-85, a capacity of 45 mii tonnes 
.ind 85 tier cent capacitv utilisation 
siippoits such a drive, even ihou.gh 
CMA's own estimates on all scores aic 
mni'c modest. Industry antieip.iies 
production of 25-26 mn tonnes in 
1182-83 at iiplo 80 per cent capacity 
utilisalion. 

Meanwhile, however, the '> tk' 
cement units have suceesslulb asked 
for a reconsideration of the enlenj ol 
sickness under the pailial deenniiol 
order. The Bureau of Indnstiial Costs 
and Prices will reconsider Ihe'i siOn- 
lion. According to the ‘s'ck uniis 
the criteria officially ,ieceul..d weie' 
those put forward bv the Ceni"nl 
Manufacturers Association which is 
dimiinaled by the heallhv units who, 
under the new di.spen.salion. do not 
need the inefficiency of the sick to 
peg controlled prices higfi .md to 
estimate existing capacity to he highei 
than it effectively is. The sick units 
have asked that their undeiuldisatKm 
be considered as genuinely bevend 
their control, and that, as in the case 
of new units, in the first year of mar¬ 
keting their contribution to the levy 
quota too should be only 37.5 per cent 
of production. 

The fact is that the cement indus¬ 
try, which has always argued for con¬ 
trols and against decontrol in the past, 
understands the usefulness of partial 
decontrol. Under it, the onus for 
making available assured profit levels 
to industry still lies on the govern¬ 
ment. Hence industry’s plea that 
according to the Ghosh Committee’s 


Pains of Half-Kill 



recommtndation last December, prices 
be increased every six months to keep 
pace with cost escalation. If govern¬ 
ment compensates industry’s estimate 
of cost increases on account of wages, 
f power tariffs, railway freights and 
raw material costs, the price rise should 
be sizeable, Not only this, but govern¬ 
ment has to be mindful, in the release 
of free cement it requires from manu- 
l.icliii'fis, of the profit margins the 
free market supply must fetch the 
cement units to make up for the not- 
so-profitable levy quoms exacted bv 
government. For. the rationale is that 
by making attractive profits on the 
non-lew sunplic.; the cement industry 
should he able to generate adequate 
internal fiind.s to expand production 
with a t'cw to achieving plenty and 
making even partial control spurious. 

That may he a longwav to go still. 
Il may be too earix yet for the eupho- 
Tjvia exhibited in these early months 
ramoiig maniif.icturers that “the bux- 
ers' market has suited industry fine’’ 
and that no longer arc cement manu¬ 
facturers harried bx- letters from MPs 
and ML As. 

Leather Exports 

Dictated by Changes in 
Technology 

FXPORTS of leather and leather 
goods, which had slumned from the 
peak level of Rs 425 crore in 1979-80 
to Rs 350 ciore in )980-8l. have re¬ 
covered remarkabix in 1981-82 to 
Rs 416 erore. Though this (alls short 
o! the target of Rs 430 crore for the 
year, set by the Commerce Ministry, 
4!^ is a 26 per cent improvement over 
fti preceding vear. 

Stat'.slies, 1 "leased bv the F-sport 
Promotion Council for finished Lea¬ 
ther and Leather Manufactures, reveal 
a number of interesting facts. Exports 
of finished leather increased bx 19 per 
cent to Rs 223 crore from Rs 187 
crore in 1980-81. Finished leather is 
now [he major foreign exchange’ea'^ner 
among leather export items. This is a 
positive development, since earlier 
lower value-added, semi-finished piki- 
ducts predominated. In 1981-82, 
shipments of goat and sheep skins, 
buff calf skins, and cow hides to West 
European countries, the UK, the US 
and the USSR, accounted for increase 
earnings from this iti'm. 

, The extent to which, however, our 
export performance is dependent on 
technological developments elsewhere 
is seen in the record of footwear lea¬ 
ther. Footwear components have 
emerged as the second largest exchange 


earner, next to finished leather. Foot¬ 
wear components earned 120 per cent 
more at Rs 70 crore as compared to 
K-, I.' i'.',.re in the poviiius year. 
Among the components, shoe uppers 
have the largest share of Rs 60 crore, 
leprcsenting a marked rise over the 
pioxious year’s earnings of Rs 14 crore. 
The oveisens demand for shoe uppers 
IS greater, and is expected to expand 
signilicantlx owing to the development 
of new machines that can fuse the 
uppers and bottoms in seconds. The 
dexil.iped countries employing these 
automatic mc'chmcs arc mtx'resled in 
securing large quantities of uppers 
from abroad. For bottoms, they use 
,1 varicti of new products like plasties, 
rubber, xxood, polxcsteine. and other 
synthetic matori.ils. 

The shifts in the demand pattern are 
refiected in the exports of leather foot¬ 
wear. Export earnings from leather 
footwear registered a decline m 
1981-82 to Rs 22 erore from Rs 24 
crore m 1980-81. This has happened 
despite the expanding overseas market 
for footwear. On the other hand, 
among leather good-., barring belts 
and sJii.ps, other items such ;ls sad¬ 
dlery and harness, handbags, wallets 
leather garments, etc, fetched a higher 
value of Rs 50 crore as compared In 
Rs 19 crore. Earnings from industrial 
leather manufactures increased to 
Rs 13 crore from Rs 12 crore. 

In the .S(mi-proce.s.spd category, ex- 
poll e.irnings from East India tanned 
leather losc to Rs 35 cro.-e from Rs 29 
crore. However, this was achieved 
wilh a fall in unit value realisation. 
Exports of wet blue chrome tanned 
hides and skins also declined, from 
Rs 28 crore to Rs 22 crore. 

White greater consumer buying ca¬ 
pacity in the developed countries has 
certainly contributed to the higher 
demand, various export promotion 
medsiues of the government, it is 
claimed, have enabled industry in re- 
g.ain lost ground in ihe international 
market. Thus government has re¬ 
duced e.xport duty on .semi-flnished 
leather, introduced easi) compensatory 
.siippirt of 5 per eei.t tor sole leather, 
pcniiitted duty-free imports of wet blue, 
and given pre-shipment finance at a 
eonce.ssional rate for a longer period, 

.An official study is optimistic about 
export prospects this year. Demand 
for finished leather from Italy, UK 
and West Germany, which had declin¬ 
ed last: year, has been picking up. The 
East European countries are also ex¬ 
pected to import larger quantities of 
leather and leather goods. There are 
reports that the USSR will make bqlk, 


purchases of finished leather, shoe 
uppers, and leather goods in additir n 
to semi-finished leather. The Export 
Proniotcon Council for I mi .tied i c.i- 
ther and, Leather Manufactures plans 
to send as many as 14 salcs-cum-study 
teams during the current year for 
establishing trade contacts .snd study¬ 
ing t’i.( market conditions in 15 coun¬ 
tries in Africa, the Gulf, West Europe 
and America. The Council also pro¬ 
poses to participate for the first time 
m the MIEPL Leather Goods Fair to 
he held in Milan, Italy, during Octo- 
lici “fi-Nivenibcr 1 this year. 

Little attempt is being made, how¬ 
ever, bv government ■ le.ive alone 
the in.liistij - to find out at w'hat 
overt and covert cost leather exports 
,ire being pushed up. Nor is there 
much anxietv about how our exports 
are hclnlessly tied to fashion trends 
and changes in fechnolo'ix in the in¬ 
ti tiia!i„',i d markets an.d of how the 
impact of these changes could be mi¬ 
nimised on the development of the 
Indian industry. 
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STATISTICS __ 

Variation (Per Cent) 




Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 



- 


(1970-71- 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(19.6.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

AH Commodities 

1000 

285.7 

2.4 

1-8 

3.4 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

270.5 

3.7 

40 

4.4 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

246.3 

4.1 

7.5 

4.9 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

239.« 

4.9 

-0.1 

5,7 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

446.5 

2.1 

11.3 

2.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

271 1 

1 5 

-2 3 

2.9 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Cost of Living Index 

Base * 

Latest 


Variations (Per Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

81 





For industrial Workers 

1960= 100 

459' 

0.4 

7.5 

9.3 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960= 100 

423" 

0.7 

9.9 

9.9 

11.9 

II.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

440* 

— 

4.8 

5.0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

1.9 


61=100 













Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Uitest 

— 

— 

_ - 




- ■ 



Week 

Over 

Ovei 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(l,S-6-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26. 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M .) 

Rs crore 

64,776 

569 

6,783 

2,30x 

7,0 k7 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(0 9) 

(11..1) 

(3 7) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Qnvernment Sector 

Rs crore 

31,4S2 

716 

5,427 

2,549 

4.9.57 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs cnire 

41,305 

260 

6,00.1 

5.18 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2.376 

-267 

—1,8.59 

-285 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

44,726 

590 

(4,827) 

976 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(l-.l) 

(12.1) 

(2.7.) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weight! 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970= 100) 



1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

184.6’ 

164.6 

150.6 

9.1 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

188.2* 

188.2 

164.6 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

185.8* 

181.5 

168.4 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20,95 

142.1* 

146.4 

140 7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

153.8* 

146.1 

135.9 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

160.2* 

160.3 

162.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 4 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

. 1530* 

144.8 

1.12.7 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



Month 










(Mar 82) 

81-82tt 80-81 






Exports 

Ri crore 

563 

7,358 

6.711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12,524 

12,524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.7) 

(38 8) 

(38.8) 

(31.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-479 . 

-5.752 

-5,813 

-5,813 

-2,563 - 

-1,843 

-621 

-1-72 

Employment Exchange .Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 1 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month - 










(f ob 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16.200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) (-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

8.54 

820 

895 

840 

876 

828 

804 






(6-5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) (-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 i 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Notes I (1) Superscript numeral denotes month^to which figure relates; e (.superscript ‘ indicates that the figure is for lanoaiy and 
so on. (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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ARJUN SINGH, the chifi minister ol 
Madhya Pradesh, will perhaps teel 
mildly embarrassed, nr perhaps not. He 
will eeitainly not do a Viswanalh 
Pratap Sinsh, he will not re.sign Irom 
his oUiee lolliiwing the lead ol his 
eounteipail in Uttar Prade.sh. llie 
Oingrevs high eomniand, meaning 
Indira Gandhi, i.s peeved, a chiet 
niinislei, whom .she installed, has dared 
to re.sigii, and without hei leave. There 
is can.se for hei annosaiiee. Without 
her leave, none can he elected a chief 
ininistei; the law ol .syinmetiy should 
therefoie apply, no chiel minister 
might to ipnt without lier leave either. 

I Viswanath Piatap Singh has infringed 
that rule. Merely hecan.se he, failed to 
((line to giip-s with the pnilileni ol law 
and ordei m hi.s .state — the outlaws 
have continued In laid and plunder 
villages and mow down people :it ran¬ 
dom — lie had no hnsine.ss to re.sign, 
and without Indira Gandhi's leave. 
Maybe he should he expelled limn the 
party loi six yeais. ol ('oiir.se on the 
understanding that lie Ih' leadiiiilted 
the following day it a Haryana kind of 
(Situation develops and a majorits in 
the state legislatiiie can lie contrived 
only with the help ol thuse expelled 
Irnin the party, the previous evemng, 
lor .six yeans. 

ObvioiLsIs Viswanalh I'ratap Singh is 
on a .sticks wicket. While, in Madhya 
Ilradejih, Arjim Singh pic.si(le.s ovei 
^le surrender ol Malkhan Singh and 

g occasion is converted into a cele- 
hration, witli everyotie trying to oiit- 
heani evenmie else, the Uttar Pradesh 
chief ministei has proved a deviant. 
Outlaws ami lieelvRilet.s are an inte¬ 
gral part ol the political infrastructure. 
Outlaws and Ireehooters sustain the 
system. Any attempt to wipe them out 
will belong to the category of struc¬ 
tural refonns, it is not listed among 
the agenda items circulated tu our 
ixiliticians. Outlaws and freelxmters are 
for ever. Some of them, or their proxies, 
perhaps have been inehided in this ur 
that state cabinet: some of them, or 
their proxies, give or take a few mouths, 
will perhaps be included in the list ot 
^Central ministers. Ours is a representa- 
T tivc fomi ot government; outlaws and 
freebooters are a part of our system; 
they too therefore d&serve to be re¬ 
presented in the Central and state 
cabinets. In case there are still some 
non-believers, they should be intro¬ 


duced to the new crop ol Congress (I) 
legislators in We.st Bengal. H Indira 
Gandhi happens to he aiound for some 
while, there is* likely to be more of 
such specimens in oui legislatures, and 
the distinction hetw(*eri the ravines of 
the Chamlial Valley and the well ot 
a State .termhly — or of the Lok 
Saliha — will be obliterated. 

And yet, did not the whole thing 
begin with Jayaprakasb Narayan, or, 
even (-ailiei. with Mahatma Gandhi? 
Till' theory oi chaiige-ol-heart can be 
interpreted in .so many different ways. 
Capitalists run amuck, they sipieeze the 
workers, they mulct the consumers, this 
IS how they make then pile. Having 
made llieii pile, they would go to 
Mahatma Gandhi, who hardly needed 
much fier.snasiiin to arrive at the enn- 
eln.si(m that, Ijetween their making 
their pile and (ximing to him, his visi- 
toi.s had undergone a ehange-of-heart 
and could lieneelorth lie a.ssigned the 
r('.s])onsil)ilitv ol being trustees ol the 
piKir. 'llius pre-Independence appella¬ 
tion, given the seal of approval by the 
Mahatma hmi.sell, (xiiild certainly lie 
equated to the post-independence 
I'ailma Vihliiishan, d not the Bharat 
llatna. The capitalists, lonnally toii- 
.seerated as ‘trustees' nt the pi»ple, 
ciaild now salvage their conscience and 
lesimie tlieir mulcting. There could he 
no better, or more brilliant, example 
ol what the neo-lifcrates currently call 
fmcial engineoring. Jayaprakash Nara- 
yaii tix), the devout dLscilile of Gandhi 
altei his other passions had died down, 
could not lie lanlled foi what he did. 
If capitalists could lx- laundered 
througii chanting the change-of-heart 
mantram, why not habitual murderers 
and other assorted goons t(x.i? You 
.surrender your aims, you surrender 
yourself, in the piesenee of Jayapra- 
kashji, and express a desire 'to turn 
over a new leaf. No luriher questions 
would he asked, the thousand murders 
you had conrmitted over the preceding 
ten years would he written off, the 
brigandage you participated in a thou¬ 
sand villages world be condoned, A 
gala ceremony would be arranged, the 
hoity-toity of the district and the 
■state would all he present, Jayapra- 
kasbji would have a benign smile on 
his face, you would half-kneel kfore 
him and make an offering of your belt 
of unspent ammunition; cameras would 
click, newspapers would flash the story 
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next morning. Some would call the 
charade a change-of-heart; others a 
tiirning-over-a-new-leaf affair. Names 
never mattered in Indian philosophy, 
it is the message which was. and re- 
niaias, the medium. 

And the message has caught on 
magnificently. Why ixither about ritu¬ 
als, which are Kubstance-less formali¬ 
ties? If capitalist hloodsuekeis. with 
one whiff of Gandhiji’s blessings, could 
turn into ‘trustees' ol the pixiple, and 
a beam from Jayprakashji’s countenance' 
could transmute a murderer info an 
archangel, it should be possible, in 
these days of modem technology and 
instant communications, to eliminate 
rituals altogether. A convention-bound 
Viswanath Pratap Singh may feel un¬ 
comfortable despite the rituals, an Arjun 
Singh may eontinue to love rituals and 
therelore make occa.sion.s out of em¬ 
bracing the Malkhan Singhs, but where 
major decisions coneerning the polity- 
are taken, those with a more practical 
bent ol mind have taken over. Cere¬ 
monies are a waste of resources, in¬ 
cluding of time. li, lollowiiig the lead 
given hv Mahatma Gandhi and Jaya¬ 
prakash Narayan, ciooks. scallywags 
and inurdi'rers of all (le.scriptioiis he 
n claimed and pressed into the mother¬ 
land’s service — once \oii know what 
that stands lor — wli\ Ixither about 
ceiemonie.s at all? Be lorthngiit, he 
hiisine.sslike. we have it on the .mtho- 
lilv ol tile .saintliest in the land that 
thi dividing line between banditry and 
,siTviiig-the-people, between e(»nniitting 
rapes and murders and invoking divine 
glace, is a morning's oral contrition. We 
are simply getting rid of this arcane 
lomiality and, .straightforward fashion, 
aeeepting crooks as great sinils, cheats 
as potential timber for the ixisitlon of 
finanee ministei, murderers as eandi- 
date-members tor the post of home 
minister; (xxnc the very next opportu¬ 
nity. these elevations will take place; 
the abler ones, those ones with experi¬ 
ence, .shall inherit the earth — and 
.share the Ixioty. 

Those who would like to place the 
lesponsibility for the total collapse of 
the nation’s moral systoa entirely on 
Indira Gandhi and her younger offspring 
are clearly in the wrong. The present 
Prime Minister can of course take 
pride in possessing a most brazen 
temperament; her unnginafion liX) out¬ 
strips that of most. She has noticed, 
much more quicklx than others, the 
lack of consistency in having a moral 
code which insisted that crooks were, 
ordinarily crooks, but they ceased to 
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l)t) so after a trip to Wardha, or that 
outlaws were otherwise outlaws, but 
they were no longer so once Jayapra- 
kash Narayan touched their lock of 
hail in benediction. If crooks could 
be rendered into saints with such ap¬ 
parent ease, or murdeiers into divine 
messiahs, it was, she decided, time to 
go the whole bog, and without leave 
of any ceremonies. Since murderers are 
great guys, what is wrong in having 
unsavoury elements as officediearers of 
the party or setting them up as minis¬ 
ters? And, in ease you happened to be 
a murderer-rapist, you too could formu- 
iate your own syllogism: since a 
mewn culpa would in any event wash 
out the culpability of all crimes, why 
not, for the fun of it, commit a few 
extra ones before surrendering to the 
nearest available supernumerary poli- 


WHILE one would generally share 
Bharat Dogra’s concern over paucity 
of data on dairying (‘Not Such a Flood’, 
May 15), his attempt to discredit 
Operation Flood, based on carefully 
manipulated evidences, shows the 
negative approach which a partisan 
sec'ion of Indian intelligentsia has 
fashioned in recent years towards 
Operation Flood. 

Since Dogra has not provided de¬ 
tailed reference, it is not possible for 
the reader to verify his claim if any 
departmental note actually stated that 
“estimates ot milk production for 
the 1930s were unreliaWe” (which, 
however, is generally believed). How¬ 
ever, there also exists at least one 
departmental note which mentioned 
1966 data on milk, production quite 
favourably (summary record of the first 
meeting of the sub-committee under 
technical committee of Direction of 
Improvement of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying statistics in the coun¬ 
try, held on November 3, 1980 at the 
lASRI fICAR), New Delhi). As a 
matter of fact, the 1966 survey is 
regarded by researchers as the first 
major organised effort to collect 
dairying data and the milk produc¬ 
tion data thus collected are treated 
as reliable. 

However, for Dogra, acceptance or 
rejection of data is a matter of con¬ 
venience of his own logic; otherwise, 


tician, and why should the suscepti¬ 
bilities of a Visvvanath Ihatap Singh 
stop you in your tracks? 

Mahatma Gandlii led this nation 
during its struggle foi freedom; he also 
bequeathed to it a particular .structure 
of morality. The frwdom we are en¬ 
joying and the nioial ^vsletri we are 
encrusted in are in tliat .souse joint 
pioducts. Some obtuse ones would even 
go further; the moral liaine, they would 
.suggest, his also detennined the nature 
of the freedom we have :!ttamcd. Indira 
Gandhi for one his grahlx'd the mes¬ 
sage, the system suits her fine; she his 
rationalised its hypociisj into the finest 
art. She can now afford to .sit pretty; 
il yoit have the gumption to demur, 
she might even quote hark at sou not 
pnrcrpls, hut examples from the lives 
ot great men. 


if he really believes that “only from 
1977-78" reliable data sta/ted flowing 
in, why should he accept the national 
income data on valuj of milk and 
milk products (which surely was bas¬ 
ed on scanty data on milk marketing 
in India where bulk of the trade, 
until recent years, used to be through 
the traditional sector on which no 
estimate was ever available) to prove 
“decrease in per capita output during 
1970-71 to 1976-77"? 

Il is surprising that Dogra has 
taken resort to the lASRI study to 
prove his argument on decrease in 
milk production in India while the 
said study had an altogether differ¬ 
ent objective, namely, impact on 
rural economy of alternative systems 
of management. Surely, the lASRI 
study cannot be an evidence to Dogra’s 
contentions on the trend in milk 
production in India. On the contrary, 
relevant excerpts from the said study 
on Delhi Milk Scheme (DMS) and 
Dudh Sagar Dairy (DSD) would sug¬ 
gest that production during the 
seventies (under Operation Flood and 
the milk co-operatives it helped to 
flourish in rural milksheds) was really 
“much faster than during the pre¬ 
vious two decades’’ (ruled by DMS 
like organisations); “DMS remained 
quite ineffective in inducing the far¬ 
mers to adopt milk production as a 
main or, subsidiary occupation. The 


DSD, on the other hand, appears to 
have been quite eflectivo ... the DMS 
proved to be quite ineffective in en¬ 
hancing milk production in its milk- 
shed areas. The impact of DSD, how¬ 
ever, was found to be quite favourable. 
This indicates that the DSD, a co¬ 
operative venture of milk producer’s 
union, was quite instrumental in en¬ 
hancing milk production in its milk- 
shed area and at the same time induc¬ 
ed the farmers to take to dairying" 
(‘A Comparative Study of the Impact 
of Dairies under Alternative Manage¬ 
ments on Rural Economy’, B C 
Saxena and K G Aneja, lASRi, Indian 
Journal of Dairy Science, Vol 
XXXIII. No 2, June, 1980). 

As regards the trend in procure¬ 
ment at metro-dairies, to put the re¬ 
cord straight, the Terminal Review 
Mission observed: "In some of the 
initial years of (Operation Flood fresh 
milk procurement actually fell, due 
to the unfavourable conditions to 
agricultural production. However, 
thi.s decline was reversed in the mid- 
1970s when the efforts to improve 
milk marketing and production in the 
rural hinterland began to bear fruit 
and several city milk plants raised 
their procurement prices substanti¬ 
ally. From 1974-75 to 1980-81 pro¬ 
curement more than doubled ... 

To Dogra’s que.stion “If production 
had, indeed, increased significantly, 
then why did not procurement in¬ 
crease?’’, one would like to mention 
that milk procurement is not a func¬ 
tion of production alone; a number of ‘ 
other variables interfere in a procure¬ 
ment function, like sales prices, base- 
level retention, sales price of ghee 
and other milk products, nearness of 
disposal points, general prospects of 
agriculture, etc. The attempt to relate 
procurement with production is quite 
unqualifying, for it would mean that 
in West Bengal, milk production had 
gone down in the last decade because 
procurement (1970-1980) had gone 
down at Calcutta Milk Scheme. 

And what Bharat Dogra has not 
shared, to his convenience, with his 
readers is the fact that village dairy 
co-operative societies in the Operation 
Flood areas procured a total of 0.8 
million tonnes of milk in the calendar 
year 1980, or almost five times as 
much as in the pre-project period. ’ 

B K Gunquiv 

June 29. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Violence Is 

Romesh 

IT is now becMning fairly apparent 
that with the virtual breakdown of 
the machinery of governance, and the 
cynicism which grips the agencies 
which maintain law and order we are 
compelled to live with violence. Daily, 
it is in.ihe newspapers. It is every¬ 
where. In the street. In government 
office. In the police station. In 
cantonments. Everywhere. The sur¬ 
face calm is only wafer-thin. 

There have been commentaries on 
the mini-emergencies in various parts 
of the country, the brutal effort to 
a.s.sert disciplines which have broken 
down becauitc the powerful and the 
influential skirt them whenever they 
desire. There have been invocations 
about codes of behaviour, and even 
by notorious violators of such codes. 
And there have been attempts to place 
the entire blame for this state of .if- 
fairs on the rapscallions gathered 
round the ruling party. The debate is 
unending m true Bharatiya style, but 
the deterioration in the sitiiatton is 
equally vivid and visible. 

Even as exhausted dacoits are sur¬ 
rendering, ‘without conditions' but 
with the knowled.ge that they will be 
‘looked after’ by political natrons, the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh re¬ 
signs because he cannot ston the kil¬ 
ling and massacres in his nopiilous 
state. How can he when his own party 
^members plav the loaded dice against 
y,.iiii, and have suction at 1, Safdar- 
jung Road through minions like Aran 
Nehni? 

The Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh 
headed an incompetent government, 
but now w? are in for something 
worse. The warring factions in the 
ruling party will not find a successor 
who can unify. Even Delhi has de¬ 
cided not to risk defections before 
the presidential poll, and particularly 
at a time when the ‘unscrupulous’ 
Opposition is calling for a conscience 
vote (that is, if there is such a diraen- 
s on in the psychological make-up ol 
the present-day politician!). 

Violence today takes many forms. 

It erupts over the handling of trains, 
’^suburban and long-distance. Over¬ 
crowding. Ticketless travelling. Ran¬ 
dom chain-nulling. Travellers find 
their patience at an end. Railway 
staff is attacked. Drivers of engines, 
too. All movement is brought to a 


in the Air ^ 

Thapar 

halt and sharp controversies rage 
about who is at fault. The simple 
principle that the public has a right 
to expect efficient facilities, and that 
those in charge of the facilities must 
insist on the observ.ance of rules and 
regulations, is no longer mentioned. 
In a way of speaking, the epidemic 
is rampant. It has taken hold of 
power generation, the telephone 

system, and water supplies. This kind 
of chaos breeds more and more vio¬ 
lence. 

Only the other day. some 500 jawans 
ransacked the main bazaar of Delhi 
Cantonment. The rights and wrongs 
of this terrible incident will be estab¬ 
lished by another enquiry, but it 

might be salutary to mention that 

government has of late been dithering 
about disciplining military personnel 
who take it upon themselves to punish 
civilians. It is only too aware of the 
environment it has created. However, 
no military establishment of any re¬ 
pute can permit its men to eo on a 
rampage without cuurt-martialling them. 
But that IS what is happening. 

And there is a very solid reason for 
it. The military e-stablishmcnt is 
beginnins to reflect all the failings of 
our society. Any visitor, to frontier 
areas, particularly isolated places like 
Ladakh, is made only too aware of 
the corruption that is now widely pre¬ 
valent in the misuse of military sup¬ 
plies. Something of this corruption 
has also been revealed in ordipaiiee 
centres situated clo.se to the capital. 
Discipline is the first casualty. And, 
next, (he failure to restore it. 

It would be a very sad day for this 
country if the civilian ponuLition be¬ 
gan to look at the military as some¬ 
thin,? akin to a pamncied and elitist 
police force. The violence now gene¬ 
rating in our cliaolic state would then 
find frightening manifestalions. Iron 
rods and country revolvers are fast 
eivine w.sv to automatic firearms. Our 
only reply is to arm the village peo¬ 
ple, as in Uttar Pradeshl Imagine the 
escapades that will be attempted ac¬ 
ross this sprawling and very vulner¬ 
able sub-continent as the numbers 
.swell of our educated unemployed. 

The virtual suppression of the report 
of the Police Commission, and by a 
Home Minister who is our President- 
to-be, only underlines the ostrich-like 


ititudes of the persons who think 
they are ruling Indiau The prolifera¬ 
tion of corrupt and brutalised under¬ 
paid police formations is what our 
politicians seek, for these formations 
are the more easily used in ‘protec¬ 
tion’ rackets and in personal vendet¬ 
tas -- and also in terrorising those 
elements of the population who gather 
the courage to protest. The evidence 
is massive, and embraces crimes which 
are described as Naxalite encounters. 

Unless public faith in the systems 
of law and order is restored, there will 
be a natural tendency to develop the 
clout necessary for self-protection. At 
some point, there may be collective 
action, but very often it will be an 
individualistic and very personal asser¬ 
tion. This development can tear us 
apart. Sanjay Gandhi's awful contri¬ 
bution to political life was precisely 
in this are,?. Someone, at least, should 
have said so when the banal cere¬ 
monies were mounted to honour him 
as ‘a path-blazar’. 

But, I suppose, this is like asking 
for the impossible, . After all, Maneka 
Gandhi is now an honoured visitor at 
the home of layaprakash Narayan. 
You should see the photographic 
record - - and the joy on the faces of 
the inmates as she nibbles at the 
sweetmeats in the style of the sam. 

Doesn't this benighted land deserve 
a better fate? The answer is a deep 
silence, sometimes punctuated by a 
whisper: why worry shout the vio¬ 
lence in the air... 

M92 

Profitable Sidelines 

C11INE.se piasants’ income derived 
fimi their domestic sidelines increased 
two tiine.s in the thrix; years from 1979 
ti) 1981. This is based on a survey 
iiuidc by (he State Statistical Bureau 
of 18,529 piusanl families in 568 coun¬ 
tries in all provinces, mnniripalities 
.and autonomous regions except Tibet 
and Taiwan. From their domestic side¬ 
line!!, these families earned an annual 
income averaging 84.52 yuan per capita 
in 1981, 48.73 yuan more than in 1978. 
Tlie income from domestic sidelines ac¬ 
counted for more than one-third of the 
total annual income of these families in 
1981 as against one-fourth three yeats 
ago. Figures published by the State 
Statistical Bureau earlier show ffiat 
these families’ total annual income 
horn all soui'ce.s averaged 223.4 yuan 
per capita in 1981, 89.8 yuan more 
than in 1978. 
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Indian Overseas Bank 

Good people to grow with 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PERFORMANCE, 1981 



• Global deposits and other accounts 
increased from Rs. 1506.4 crores to 
Rs. 1950.0 crores or by Rs. 443.6 
crores. 

• Deposits in India rose from Rs. 1174.2 
crores to Rs. 1422.8 crores or by 
248.6 crores. 

e The Bank's growth rate in deposits in 
India between the last Fridays of 1980 
and 1981 at 22.9% was higher than the 
System's (17.7%). The Bank's market 
share of deposits more than doubted to 
3.09% during 1969-1981. 29% of the 
Bank's deposits as of end 1981 came 
from Rural and Semi-urban branches. 

• Advances expanded from Rs. 975 2 
crores to Rs. 1338.1 crores globally and 
from Rs. 702.0 crores to Rs. 851.7 
crores in India. 

t In credit extension, almost all the 
national norms were met according to 
schedule. Advances to priority sectors 


crossed the Rs. 300 crore mark t^ing 
the ratio of priority credit to total credit 
from 35.0% to 37.3%. Agriculture 
absorbed 48.4% of priority credit. Small 
and marginal farmers received 56% of 
the direct lendings to agriculture. 
Advances under DRt Scheme continued to 
be above the 1% norm. 

e In the execution of the District Credit 
Plans, the Bank surpassed the target by 
72%. 

• 78 new branches were opened in India 
during the year of which 71 (or 91%) 
werelocated in rural or semi-urban areas. 
Including the 11 branches abroad, the 
Bank had 897 branches as of end 1981 

• Operating profits grew by 38.3% com¬ 
pared to 20.0% last year. Out of the net 
profit of Rs. 4.5 crores, Rs. 30 crores was 
transferred to Reserve Fund, taking the 
Capital Funds of the Bank to Rs. 20.7 
crores. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION Rs. crores 


CAPITAL SUABILITIES 



PROPERTY & ASSETS 

As on 


As on 

As on 


As on 

31.12.1980 

31.12.1981 

31.12.1980 


31.12.1981 

10.0 

Capital 

10.0 

231.8 

Cash in hand 
& with Banks 

270.2 


Reserve Fund & 


2.9 

Money at Call 


1:1 

Other Reserves 

10.7 

& Short Notice 

2.0 

1506.4 

Deposits & Other 
Accounts 

1950.0 

392.0 

Investments 

444.8 

t 

153.0 

Borrowings 

174.9 

975.2 

Advances 

1338.1 

33.2 

All other Liabilities 

46.6 

108.4 

All other Assets 

137.1 

238.6 

Contra Accounts 

279.1 

238.6 

Contra Accounts 

279.1 

1948.9 


2471.3 

1948.9 


2471.3 






COMPANIES 


Maintaining Leadership 

Hanuvivek 

DUNLOP INDIA has obtained a 'letter will be some time, however, belore 
ol intent' to expand its rubber conveyer those products can k' marketed com¬ 
bciting capacity by one lakh metres niercially. The company also inanutac- 
per annum. The company's future pro- tiired, l<ir the firsl time m India, 
grammes include manufacture of high- polye.ster/nylon belts and developral 
pressure hose which will meet inter- flame resistant rubber belting lor 
national specifications, production of thcmial power slations. The comiMny 
acro tyres at Ambattiu', and implcmcn- has earned a guess profit of Rs /.8S 
tation of the second phase of moderni- crore against Its fi.85 crore m the 
sation of the Sahaganj unit. Meanwhile, pitviou.s year, following increase in sah 
tin.' company has signed a technical from Rs 168 crore to Rs 21ff crore. 
arllaboration agreement with Dunlop, The,se figures reflect c-ontraction of mar- 
UK, for inamilacture ol radial ply car gins. Net profit is Rs 3.55 crore (Rs 
tyres. The product has been well 3,28 crore). The unchanged dividr-nd 
accepted by eonsiiiners. The company of 15 per cent is covered 1.56 times, 
Ls in the process of reorganising its as against l.dt times previously. Pro¬ 
activities to secure better results. With dutioii during the first halt ot the year 
the implementation of new programmes was severely allceted by iviwer lestric- 
arrd marketing policies, the manage- tiems. Wliile the situation in .\nibattiir 
merit is looking to the future with improved trorri July onwards, the. pro- 
confidence. The company’s R and D blern continued at Sahaganj. Si.x genera- 
eentre has achieved a major break- tors have already been lastalled there 
through by producing cycle tyres using ,ind lour at .Aiiibattur. It is planned to 
non-petroleiirn ba.sed raw materials, It install a further generator at each 

He Week’s Companiw _ (Ba in Lakhs ) 

Synthetics & 

Dunlop India Chemicals 


lactory .soon. With the completion ol 
the first pha.se ot modernisation of the 
Sahaganj lactory, at a cost ol Rs 30 
crore, there was a significant upturn in 
production in the second half of 1981, 
when Imth factories pertomied better. 
Consequently, the volume ol over¬ 
all production, in terms ol weight, 
increased by 5 per cent during 
1981. Helped by the continu¬ 
ing high quality and technological 

development of its products, and the 
inten.se .sales programmes in the market, 
the company was able to retain its 
market leadership. It, however, con¬ 
tinues to suffer lioin rising costs. In 
particular, prices ol natural rubber, 

.syntlietic rubber, carbon black, process¬ 
ing materials and all petroleum-based 
pniduets iiiciea.sed sharply. Further, 

availability of many critical raw material 
items was advei.sely affected by elec¬ 
tric power disruptions and industrial 
lelatioiis iiroblems at local suppliers’ 
lactones. Dc.spiti' a depressed inter¬ 

national iiiarkel and an adverse trend 
in e.vchange rates, tin' coinpany was 
able to achieve exports worth Rs 7.41 
crore. The company's share ol the tyre 
industry's e.vports ol automotive tyres 
aiul tubes dm rug thi' year was 50 per 
teiil. 

SYNIHETICS AND CHEMlCAtS 



that received by railway. This also 
affected cost of production. The com¬ 
pany had entered into a fresh asree- 
ment with the labour union at Bareilly 
for two years effective from January I, 
1981. But labour relations at the plant 
were strained and workers refused to 
accept the minimum bonus payable 
to them under the Payment of Bonus 
Act, 1963. Subsequently, an agreement 
was arrived at with the union for 
granting as a special case productivity 
bonus, in addition to payment of mi¬ 
nimum bonus. In spite of this, a sec¬ 
tion of workmen resorted to go-slow, 
gtehao and illegal stoppage of work. 
The management declared a lockout 
on October 24, 1981, The lockout was 
lifted after 24 days, on assurance from 
the union that discipline and normal 
production would be maintained. The 
company has produced disappointing 
working results with a trading loss o( 
Rs 27 lakh against a gross prolit of 
Rs 91 lakh in the previous year, 
following decline in sales from Rs 32.66 
crore to Rs 27.54 crore. After depre¬ 
ciation, there is a net loss of Rs 105 
lakh, against a net profit of Rs 12 
lakh. After providing Rs 7 lakh 
(Rs 25 lakh) for investment allowance 
reserve, after writing back Rs 22 lakh 
from tax provisions relating to previ¬ 
ous years, and after taking into account 
the surplus of Rs 19 lakh brought 
forward from last year, a deficit of 
Rs 69 lakh is to be carried forward. 
The company has installed an audition- 
al rubber production line for coagu¬ 
lation and drying of rubber to increase 
the capacity of the plant. Government 
has not yet cleared any of the com¬ 
pany’s applications for letter of intent/ 
industrial licence for expansion of SBR 
capacity, manufacture of styrenated 
phenol and VP latex. It has approach¬ 
ed the Central government to extend 
the validity period upto the end of 
1982 of the industrial licence for manu¬ 
facture of 2,000 tonnes ol ABS 
plastics and resins per annum. The 
company's application for a licence to 
the Government of UP for setting up 
an alcohol distillery with a capacity of 
23 million litres per annum of denatur¬ 
ed spirit is still pending clearance. 

MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS 
(INDIA) is diluting its foreign equity 
holdings from 74 per cent to 40 per 
cent in compliance with provisions ol 
FERA. Accordingly, Malayalam Planta- 
tioas (Holdings). U K, proposes to 
offer 10,20,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each in the Indian company to the 
Indian public at Rs 14 per share. The. 
company’s shares are quoted on the 
market around Rs 24 each. Moreover, 
the new shareholders will be eligible 


for full dividend that may be declar¬ 
ed for the year ended March 1982. 
The company has been maintaining 20 
per eent dividend since its incorpora¬ 
tion. The company owns .some of the 
ino.st promising estates in South India. It 
ha.* 26 estates with rubber and tea as 
major crops. The company has planted 
large areas of rubber in a phased pro¬ 
gramme with high yielding varieties 
and the yield of rubber has been in¬ 
creasing from year to year. Today, it 
IS the largest private sector rubber 


plantation edmpany in the country. In 
spite of a crisis in tea all over the 
world, the company has been able to 
show good profits and maintain divid¬ 
end. For the nine months ended De¬ 
cember 1981, the company earned a 
gross profit of Rs 4.14 crore and a 
net profit of Rs 96 lakh. This profit is 
higher than that of the whole of 
1980-81. Tile offer-is scheduled to 
open for public subscription on July 
17, 1982, and is managed by SBI’s 
merehant banking division. 


j<*m»*»ei(*j(*****i^^ 

NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the information of the public that WIMCO 
LIMITED proposes to make an application to Central ^lovernment 
in the Department of Company Affairs. New Delhi, 

(2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practice 
Act 1969 for approval for the estaWishment of a new underukmg tor 
carrying out research and development in and mulUphcation of seeds 
and seedlings for agro and farm forestry. 

Other particulars of the proposed new undertaking are as under. 

A new public limited Company to be 
incorporated with the proposed name 
of Wimeo Seedlings Limited. 

ITie undertaking is proposed to be 
established by WIMCO Limited which 
is managed by the Managing Director 
subject to the superintendence, direc¬ 
tion and control of the Board of 
Directors. 

The proposed undertaking will be 
managed by a separate Board of 
Directors of that Company. 


Name ol the proposed 
undertaking. 


ii) Namets) of personfs) 
or authority / autho¬ 
rities proposing to 
establish the new 
undertaking. Where 
it is a body corpo¬ 
rate, furnish details 
of its management 
structure together 
with those of the pro¬ 
posed undertaking. 

iii) Capital structure of 
the applicant person 
or authority and of 
the propositi under¬ 
taking. 


Applicant Companij 
Authorised Capital 

10000000 Equity Rs. 100.000,000/- 

Shares of Rs. 10/- each 
Issued, Subscribed 
and Paid-up Capital 
8450000 equity shares 
of Rs. 10/- each Rs. 84,500,000/- 

Proposed Undertaking 
Authorised Capital 

5000000 Equity Rs. 5,00,00,000/- 
Shares of Rs. 10- each 
Issued, Subscribed 
and Paid-up Capital 
1200000 equity shares 
of Rs. 10/- each Rs. 1,20,00,000/- 
Registered Office will be located at 
Bareilly, U.P. and the main Research 
& Development Station and multi¬ 
plication centre will be located at 
Rudrapur, also in the State of U.P. 
The. cost of project is expected to be 
Rs. 3,00,00,000/- and will be financed 
as follows: 

By raising Rs. 

Equity Capital 1,20,00,000/- 

By borrowing 
from financial 
Institutions 

and banks, etc. 1,80,00,000,*- 

Rs. 3,00,00,000^ 

2. Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to 
the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication 
of this Notiie, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the 

tocoumhed 
Sd. (K. J. GEORGE) 
COMPANY SECRETARY 


iv) 


V) 


Proposed location of 
the new undertaking. 


Brief outline of the 
cost of project, the 
scheme and source of 
finance. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


new DELHI 

Prime Minister’s US Agenda 

B M 


INDIRA GANDHl’s visit to the USA 
beginning from July 27 is, rather curi¬ 
ously, being played on a low key in the 
media and by the official publicity 
fflachinc. It may be that attention right 
now is so much on the presidential poll 
that the fanfare over the visit to the 
USA will begin only after the poll is 
out of the way. It is also possible, 
however, that the relatively lukewarm 
and cool stance of Washington towards 
the visit has discouraged too much 
drum-beating about it in New Delhi. 
But the importance of the visit can 
hardly be minimised, especially since it 
would aopear that it has been arranged 
on the initiative of New Delhi. 

indiia Gandhi always likes to take 
the stand, at least in public, that her 
visits abroad and discussions with 
foreign ,lignitarics arq not planned to 
achieve any formal agreement or clinch 
any specific deal. They are intended for 
exchange of views on international 
issues and on bilateral relations in 
order to improve mutual understand¬ 
ing. But divergences in the public 
positions of India and the USA on inter¬ 
national matters and on bilateral rela¬ 
tions would appear to be so wide that 
it is difficult to see the relevance of 
pi r.soiiiil siiiniiiit-levcl discussions of a 
5;,general kind in Washington at this 
point of time. If. however, enough 
' ground has been piepared and enough 
scope has been created for a fruitful 
visit of the Prime Minister to the USA, 
this has been done with so much cir¬ 
cumspection that few know about it. 

All that IS known about the advance 
preparations for the visit is that L K 
Jha, whose formal position is that he 
heads the Administrative Reforms 
Commission but who is widely regarded 
as a personal adviser to the Prime 
Minister, has gone to the US and has 
attempted to renew or make fresh con¬ 
tacts with influential circles in 
Washington. However, the purpose of 
his visit was formally stated to be mak- 
1 ing contacts vrith Indians in the USA 
order to interest them in the oppor¬ 
tunities open to them for investment 
of their money and talent in India. 
From available accounts, Jha was not 
able to make much of an impression on 
political and administration circles in 


Washington. 

An important qualification which is 
often noted when jha is believed to be 
carrying out any assignment is that he 
knows and has access to not so much 
political quarters and administration 
circles in the Western countries but to 
top executives of multinationals and 
big financiers. Having served on the 
UN committee on drawing up a code 
for multinationals, the Brandt Commis¬ 
sion and other .such bodies, Jha is in¬ 
deed regarded as a reliable adviser for 
the Prime Minister on India’s economic 
relations and contacts with the Western 
countries. He had accompanied Indira 
Gandhi to Cancun last year and his 
advice is said to have weighed verv 
much with the Prime Minister at the 
Cancun summit and in forming her 
opinion on its work and outcome. It 
is not known, of course, whether Jha's 
visit to the US in advance of the Prime 
Minislev'.s tiip wa.s planned .specifically 
to prepare the ground for fiiiitfiil ex¬ 
changes with multinationals and big 
financiers at the time of Indira Gandhi's 
visit. Indira Gandhi, on her part, has 
been most helpful, such as when she 
announced in Parliament some time ago 
that multinationals with technology 
and finance were welcome to India. 

It would be wrong to suggest, ot 
course, that Indira Gandhi is going to 
the USA to woo the multinationals. The 
scope of her visit must he much wider 
and more far-reaching. Political and 
strategic issues in the broad framework 
of international relations and India's 
bilateral relations will be her concern 
at Washington when she meets Presi¬ 
dent Reagan. But contacts with multi¬ 
nationals and elaboration of India s 
interest in and policy towards multina¬ 
tionals are bound to figure prominently 
during her visit. This, again, will not 
be something novel. Whenever in the 
past Indian leaders at any level have 
gone to the USA. this matter has been 
on the awnda. On this occasion, the 
interest in this item on the agenda 
will be strMiger still. It is not only the 
supply of enriched uranium, which 
always gets mentioned as a tricky bila¬ 
teral issue between India and the USA, 
which Indira Gandhi is hopefully ex¬ 
pected to untangle. More riade and 
more investment of American capital 


and technology in India are very much 
on her US agenda. 

On the Indian side, the dedis have 
been cleared for sudi an initiative. The 
FERA irritant has been removed for all 
practical purposes, The process of ‘In- 
dianuation’ of foreign companies 
under FERA with dilution of their 
foreign equity to 40 per cent through 
expansion programmes has been nearly 
completed. In the case of other foreign 
companies, their claim to export-orien¬ 
tation and being engaged in so-called 
'high technology’ areas has been for¬ 
mally accepted and only a few drug 
companies are left with pending dispu¬ 
tes in this regard. In the case erf some, 
Hindustan Lever being the most pro¬ 
minent among them, earlier notices to 
dilute or quit have been reversed. It 
has even been suggested that some 
companies which have already diluted 
foreign equity to 40 per cent can now 
prefer claims to larger foreign equity. 
Thu.s a reverse process of enlarging 
foreign equity of foreign companies 
may well be initiated under FERA. 
This is considered desirable to attract 
the lalest technology on a continuing 
basis as well as fresh capital. 

Foreign companies had by and large 
adjusted themselves to FERA once 
they found it relatively easy to retain 
management control even while ex¬ 
panding and diversifying their opera¬ 
tions by raising capital in the Indian 
market. Others were accommodated 
when the FERA guidelines were amend¬ 
ed in 1976 to provide for .'iO per cent 
and 74 per cent" foreign equity if the 
companies could establish their claim to 
using sophisticated technology and 
exporting a sizeable part of their pro¬ 
duction, These claims were given gene- 
lous consideration and. as mentioned 
above, there are hardly any among the 
foreign companies, except a few drug 
companies,,which nurse any grouse on 
tills .score. The problem of FERA as 
an irritant to foreign capital already 
m India has, therefore, been resolved. 
But still to be resolved is the problem 
of attracting fresh foreign capital. 

It is in order to attract fresh foreign 
capital that it is now being proposed 
that in cases where foreign equity had 
been diluted to ^0 per cent, the com¬ 
panies concerned might be allowed to 
enlarge their foreign equity. This will 
set in motion the reverse process of 
strengthening foreign equity under 
FERA guidelines — provided, of 
course, there is adequate response 
from foreign investors. 
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July 10-17, 1982 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAl VEEKLY 


World WarIL When the 8th Army was 
confronting Rommel not even a 75mm shell 
could pierce the *Tatanagar/ 



Tata Sted had come of age, 
ready to fi^t any battle. 


But before Tata steel proved its 
mettle in Worid War I, there was no 
dearth of aceptin.‘Do you mean to 
•ay that Tataa propose to make steel 
rails to Bridah specUcations? Why, 
Iwill undertake to eat every pound 
nf steel rail they succeed in maldngr 
Mid Sir Frederick Upcott, 

^ Chairman of the Railway Board. 

If he had kept his word, he would 
have had, according to Sir Dorabjl 
Tata, “some slight Indigestion". . 
Because 1500 miles of steel rails 
made by Tata Steel were supplied to 
' Mesopotamia and earned a 
commendation from the Viceroy; 


.“I can hardly imagine what we should 
havedone...lfthe.Tata Company had * 
not been able to give us sted rails”. 

And in World War II, the 8th Army 
felt much the same aboutthe 
Tatanagar', the grmoured car built, 
of Tata Steel 

Quality is an obsession at Tata 
Steel. It Is one more principle 
bequeathed tousby JamsetJITata 
who firmly believed that the pursuit 
of excellence Is rewarded by progress, 
and advancement. And that wealth 
generated by Industiy benefits the 
people and, thus, enriches the 
nation. 



fHTC-i;iS-4563 


What benefits the people, benefits the natiom 
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IMPORTS 


Qamour against Liberalisation 

(By a Special Corres^oadrat) 
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IHL new Impoii Polity, announced in 
April has generated quite severe 
strains and battle-lines arc being 
drawn up between users of imports 
and lurcign producers on the one hand 
and domestic producers of import- 
competing products on the other. The 
sl.ited objective oi the Import Polic.v is 
to increase production and to make 
Indian indusliy eompetiii'c in terms of 
cost and technology. It accoidmgly 
permits wide-ranging imporls under 
(Xil, (Open (ienei.ll Lieeine) and be¬ 
sides has reduced cimtro's and res'ric- 
lions and increased imporl licence 
stilues (sec "Opening the Doors 
Wider", /.7nv, May 22). 

F'ln.mce Ministci Pranab Mukher- 
lee. who had been Commerce Mini- 
sler till a lew niontks ago, to d the 
.''outhern India Chamber ol Commerce 
on |une Id at Madias lliat imports of 
steel, non-ferrous metals, aluminium 
and chcmicaJs, .alued at approNimalc- 
ly Rs 2,000 eroic, were eating into 
the country's loreign exchange re¬ 
senes. while ,i( the same hme ad- 
'crselj affecting indigenous iiuligstry. 
lie hinted at a icniew of the Imporl 
Policy bj the Comnicice and Fin,tiicc 
.Ministries. 

Dnc'isiiu'.ss about ihe n'W Impoil 
Policy IS Ixnng fell m olher quarters 
,i,s well. The IICCI nas circulated 
,1 paper titled "lntcin.itional b.eono- 
mic Trends: lesson for India . The 
iiper aigiies th,i! duo to recessionary 
■ndilions in inleinaliona! markets 
the Use in Indnin C'poil» in 1982-81 
in.iy he small, unless special ellnits aie 
ni,ide by gcnernmeiil, industij and 
expoilcrs to make Indian goods com¬ 
petitive.* However, even allowing 
loi such ‘special etforts', the paper 
Cells upon the goccinmcin to .idopt a 
strategy for imporl subslitulion to 
reduce imporls. It also warns the 
goteriimcnl that other countries, 
leading to the international recession, 
would try to dispo.sc of excess stocks 
by dumping them in India. Already 
there were complaint^ of domcslic 
industry being hurt by cheap and ex¬ 
cessive imports. The FlCCf, there¬ 
fore, wants the government to enact 
.niti-dumping legislation. 

It is clear that the I.MF-mspircd 

* It is interesting that the same 
FICCI in ils Export Plan for 
1982-81 has projected an export 
growth of about 11 per cent dur¬ 
ing the year. 


package iil iirc-lmilget and budget in- 
illr(,ct tax levies lollowcd by' the Im¬ 
port Policy is meeting with resistance 
from many section,' ol Indian indu- 
•slry. Other ministries and depart¬ 
ments of government have .ought to 
.shift the blame to the Commerce 
Miiiistry, There is reported to be a 
mote even In ease on! ihc Commerce 
Secrelary, Abid Hussain, as being res¬ 
ponsible fni the complic.itions that 

have aiisen from the Import Policy. 

V.iiioiis raw inaicii.il industries 
which aic facing compciiiion from 

imporls .ire upsci Aditya V Birla ol 

Gwalior Rayons told the annual 

genual mi'cting of Ihe company’s' 

shaieholdcrs in May ihai he anticipat¬ 
ed a ch.ingc in the governmcnl’s 
policy of lice iinporis of visiose fibre 
with low impor, duty as a.gaiiisi high 
cscise duty on indigenous pioduclion. 
As a result of Ihis policy, he claim¬ 
ed, imported fibre had been rendered 
cheaper by Rs 2 per kg and Gwalior 
R.iyen's gross proht had been 'educed 
fiom Rs 24.-IS ciore in 1980-81 to 
Rs 20.07 emre in MSI-S2. Ihe viscose 
libre pl.iiits worked lo only 45 pei 
cent of capacily in .May. Impo'ls are 
c.irrenily pl.iccd ai ''O.OOO-hO.OOO 
tonnes .1 year, which is nearly aoubli 
the 1980-81 quanlnv ol IbOfiO tonnes, 
japanese prices of viscose fibre aie 
now reported lo he fiirlhei down by 
21 cents 1(1 .s I.',) per kg, 

Consuineis ol Mscose libie, re- 
presciilcd by fndi.iii Col on Mills 
Icderalion IICMFI, have, however, 
liigcd the conliiuiance ol libei.il ini- 
poits 10 suppl.'ilient domestic pio- 
due ion. Iheie is oniy one demesne 
piodiieer, C.w.dior Rayon, lell allei 
South India Viscov .hseoiitiinicd pio- 
duclioii on .iceoiinl ol iinecoiioniic 
prices. The ICMI says thai Gw.dior 
Rayon',' capacity ol 9).()(H) lomics is 
insifficicnl to med the annual dc- 
niard ol 1,54,000 tonnes. The ICMF 
has also charged Gwalior Rayons 
with profiteering, nninling lo the 100 
per cent price increase by the com¬ 
pany over the last lour and a half 
years. 

The textile imluslry has welcomed 
the Import Policy as the big mills 
stand to gain fiora imporl of shutile- 
less Icoms which are under OGL now. 
Supporting the polic.v, the Chief Con¬ 
troller of Imports and Lxpoils re¬ 
cently pointed lo the example of 


Pakistan where all looms were auto¬ 
matic compared to only 30 per cent 
in India. He defended OGL imporls 
as being necessary to make the textile 
industry competitive and Indian cloth 
exportable. 

Chemicals is another area of con- 
llict. According to Tata Chemicals, 
soda ash imports at throwaway prices 
from Bulgaria have upset the econo 
mics of the industry. The All-India 
Chemicals Manufacturers' Association 
has come out against unrestricted 
imports of soda ash, PVC resins, dyes 
and other chemicals. The Association 
.'.ly.s tliat siillicient unutilised capacity 
is available in Ihe country .so that 
there is no need for imports. 

No; eveiyoiic iigiecs, however. The 
All-lndia Glass .Manulacturcrs' Asso- 
eiation. for iii'-taiice, has pleaded foi 
mon imporls of soda ash as, they 
alleet. di'me.tic prices aie unduly 
high ami hamper cvporls of then 
own piodiict-'. To counter the argu¬ 
ment ol about supply of raw 
materials as competitive piieis lor ex¬ 
port production, ihc Chemical Manu¬ 
facturers' Assotialion would pictci 
airangement;. to supply indigenous 
raw maie'i.gls at international prices 
instead of supply ol impoilcd malc- 
iials. 

It h,is also been L-oniended that 
there is idle capacity in the country 
lot items listed m Appendix 5 of the 
Import Policy like aceto acetamide, 
•ic ivatc-d aluminium, b t naphthol and 
bnlylaled hyd'-o touluenc. (This is the 
aiilomatir pcrmi.s.sible lisl, imports 
fiem which aie .illowed mo.stly to 
m.inufac'uiers .igaiiM dulomaiic li- 
lenee) l.ovv piiecd liiiixiils ol tJlese 
il'.nis .lie allcgeillv hinting domestic 
piodnceis. 

Caustic soda units have claimed 
111,It slock-, woilh nearly Rs 25 eroic 
h.ivc accuinulaled ,is imported caus¬ 
tic soda at Rs l.dOO per tonne has 
(.ulsold their own pioduel priced at 
Rs 5,(100 to Rs 6,000 per tonne. 

The ehaiitnan nf the public sector 
r-lecironics Technology and Tiadc 
Development Corporation lETTDC) 
has expressed concern over rising im¬ 
porls of eomputer components and 
peripherals. The practice ot allowing 
some public sector units to meet all 
their requirements under OGL too 
has come under file. A 12-mcmbei 
delegation of industrial valve manu¬ 
facturers recently met the Pviroleum 
Secrelary to complain about discri- 
minalion against Indian manufacturers 
who lost out in global tenders fot 
supplies to Vvorld Bank aided icrii- 
hscr, icliiieiy and powei projects in 
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India. The delegation contended that 
the 15 per cent price preference for 
local goods did not help Indian com¬ 
panies since prices arc compared on 
ex-faclory basis. 

There is a sirailai outcry from the 
mclals industry. Public sector steel 
plants an- saddled with stocks as im- 
pints continue unabated. Refineries 
working on tinplate waste (now' on tlie 
.lutomatic permissible list) and metal 
scrap arc clamouring for relief from 
cheap imports. 

Gi'cn the pressures from mam 
.sources, some change in governnten; 
policies - and governmem (lersonnel 
caniiot be ruled out. The Com- 
meicc Ministry has in the meantime 
announced the latest libeulisatijn 
extending the benefits of duty exempt 
impoits under advance licciiung to 


N'VIION.^LISATION of coal mines 
was nificially justified iiartly on the 
.gioimd that it would improve the 
working and living conditions of miners, 
who were working under highly hazar¬ 
dous eunditions and wluise standard ol 
life was extremely low. Wages of coal 
miners have increased after nationalisa¬ 
tion, although in real tcnn.s the increase 
has not been what official statements 
claim. Moreover, laigc numbeis of 
liibals and others employed in the .so- 
called ‘illegal’ mining operations still 
.'■ubsist on extremely low inemnc.s. In 
the nationalised sector, too, large nuni- 
lieis ol labourers are still employed by 
u ntiactors, and in most eicses tlieii 
wages aie much below those ol depart- 
incnl.il workers. In fact, despite le- 
lieated pleas for decieasing the .shaie 
III eonfraetois in the nationalised sectoi, 
tin; have continued to occupy an 
important place in mining operations. 
In a.ssessing the living conditions ol 
ii.inets it should be remembered, be¬ 
sides, that the cost of living in .veveial 
mining areiis i.s extremely high. 

Working conditions, moreover, aie 
olten so hazardous and strenuous that 
most miners do not have a long work¬ 
ing life in the mines. Old age security— 
III the ioini of pension, ptovideiit fund, 
eompeiisation, etc — is minimal. Hence 
miners oilen liy to provide for old age 
In Inning some land, for which a good 
p,ol ol their earnings have to be saved, 


inierinediate goods manalacturcn, A 
perusal of the list of items indicates 
that most are controversial OGL items 
like DMT, polyester, nylon, caprolac- 
tum, PVC resins, cold-rolled steel 
strips, etc. Exports of most of these 
Items in finished goods llorm art- 
small, so that there is every likelihood 
of the duty-free imports being divert¬ 
ed to production lor domestic con¬ 
sumption. Gonliol on (he usi- ol these 
imports IS diflicull as the scheme is 
managed by the Commerce Ministry 
which lacks the administrative macht- 
neiy and. besides, has a ba.sicalli 
'l.bcrar appioaeli. The customs d ■ 
p.nlmenl docs have the necessary ap- 
p.natus, but then it has little to do 
V. 1 h advance liconsing. 

fhe coming few months will show 
who wins the next round. 


having only a small sum fur maintain¬ 
ing themselves. It li.is been nbseivi'd in 
luming areas all nver the world that 
whni living and working conditions 
ate bad, the tendency to squandei 
money on lirpinr, gambling, etc, is high, 

Recently Vikiani Maliajan, Union 
Minister ol State lor Energy, told the 
Rajya Sabba that asthma, bronchitis, 
liil)erculo.sis and eye and intestinal 
disease arc widely prevalent among 
coal miners. Tins had been disclosed 
by snivcvj cxindi’.cted by Coal India 
and Coal MiiKW Welbiie Organisation. 
Enviioninental factors, icvsociuled with 
coal mining, congc.sted living, and 
nnhy genic conditions, were stated to be 
lb'- iiiajoi reasons. 

comprehensive health, nutiiliun. 
MKio-cconrnnic, and cnviroiiniciital siir- 
viy was carried nut in the Molialbani 
village in Rajhaiia coalfield, Dhanbad, 
bv the Indian Medical Association in 
.\pril 1980. The smvey revealed that 
'1.5 per cent ol the population was 
.viilferiiig Irom major or minor ailments 
iKluiring medical treatment The Rajya 
Sabha was infonned on March LS, 
1981, that several studies have been 
carded out to as.sess the incidence of 
pncimiuconiosis (black lungs disca-sel 
aii'iimg the coal miners. The studies 
have revealed that the incidence of 
II 11 .V disease was as high as 18.8 per 
cent * 


A random sutvey by the Genital 
Mines Research Station, Dhanbad, re¬ 
vealed that nearly eight ppr cent^ of 
coal miners in the country are afflicted 
liy pneumoconiosis. According to 
1’ K Ciipta, lomier president of the 
Ind.an Medical Association, nearly 60 
[lei cent ol the toal miners arc not 
physically (it to undertake the “hazar- 
dens and baek-lireaking” work in the 
mines, D Panda, Coal Mines Wellai'c 
Commissioner, said siane time ago that 
viitiiall) nothing has been done to 
as-sess properly the incidence of disease 
.miong the coal mincis. A board was 
len.stitnted- loi tliis purpose but it 
nivci lunetiuned. The only way ot 
cnibing pneuinocymiosi.s is to exercise 
uieliil control over the dust level in 
the mini's and to iininovi' the ventila¬ 
tion .sv.stem. However, these aspeel.s ol 
coal mining have not received the 
attention thev deseive, 

Accidents take a lieavv toll ol miners, 
.tccording to the latest statistics re¬ 
leased by the Directorate Oncral ol 
Mines .Saletv, in 1981, 183 person;, 

we:e killed and .fh serionsl} injured m 
III I 'latiil’ accidents in m.d mining. In 
.iilihtion theie wcic 1.8.) f '.seiioiis' 
.lecideiits in which 1.926 persons were 
-eiioiisly injured. Most ol the accidents 
. 1.1 caused Iry roof and sides caving in 
and to a IcsSct extent by i splosiorrs in 
.mil tiooding ol itiincs 

It was icccuti) adinitted in the 
liajya Sabha that ins]«'clions ol Mines 
tamed out by the Dnccloratc General 
ot Mines Safety have revealed tliat 
workeis employed in .some mines ol 
IICCL and ECl. aie being employed 
lontmiiouslv for .seven days in a week 
— in gloss violation of scetiim of 28 
oi the Mines Act, 19,52. 

Dining 1976-77, J(i,27.5 qiiarteis 

weie built loi workers and enipioyecs 
ol Coal India. But in subsequent years 
this mimlier deerea.sed significantly to 
11.686 III 1977-78, 8,6.50 in 1978-79, 
8.117 in 1979-80, and 10,674 in 
1980-81. 

The living and working condition ot 
must other miners, wliethci in mica 01 
.isheslos or other minerals, is not mucli 
ilitferenf. The incidence of .silicosis Is 
11 ported to be high ,imong mica miners 
ei Bihar, In the biggest asbestos 
n.inc in India, at Roro in .Singhbhum 
clistiict of Bihar the health hazards are 
particularly acute. Recently the United 
Mineral Workers' Union alleged that 
asbestosis is steadily spreading among 
inincr.s and their families apd that 
.safety measures are being neglected. 
The General Secietary of this Union. 
I'nreiidra Mazumdar, has alleged that 
.'cvcral miners have died due to exces¬ 
sive exqxisiirc to this fibrous dqst. 
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Labour’s IMiglit Continues after 
Nationalisation 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Shadowing Political Opponents 

A G 


M\NEKA GANDHI’S and Akhat 
Ahincd’s Cdiiipliiinf that they were 
shadowed by men ot the Intclligenee 
lliireaii openly, crudely and throughout 
their .stay in Botiihay on June 21 has 
a liimiliai ling of truth about it. It 
hjinis part of a pattern ot surveillaneo 
o\ei political opponents which ha.s 
come to he a noiinal feature of our 
public life. It happened recently in 
Haryana when the lixal IB men tiled 
to .siJy on IXivi Hal'.s .supiiorter.s. Last 
yeai, S'inivas Tiwari, a fotmer Minister 
ol M.idhxa I’ladesh. complained that 
the local intellinencc men came all tlie 
way to Delhi to ki'ep a w.iteh on him 
I alter his le.sii'riation horn the .state 
ijoveimiient. A G Kiilkaitii. .Ml’, revealed 
in It.rjs.i Sablia how an intelliKcncc 
i'lheci ui'iit .so lai .es to visit hi.s hoii.se 
in hi.s .disenee and lu.ike iniiniries 
loneeniiiii! him. 

Tiiilli to tell, this IS nothinu teriibly 
new. Blit it IS a (jio.ss aititravatiori ol 
old practices. A 'Dai'y Heirort' Irian 
the Gentral Inli'llieenee Oltieer. Madhya 
I’lade.sh. to the Diiectoi ol the Tntelli- 
itcnee Binc.lii dated Noveinbei .‘i, Id.nO 
reported on the visit of a Ccniv I 
Mhiistei. Bali Ahmed Kidwai. to Jabal¬ 
pur. It was an olliei.il visit. .A.s well as 
leportini; hi.s .speech at a public nieet- 
rnit. tlie note mentioned his attendance 
at a dinner and a piivate vi.sit to a 
ixilitieian'.s home. At both these plaee.s, 

r he renort said, “disgruntled Coneress- 
•en’’ yvere jrre.sent and Kidwai entHiiir- 
lilted them. 

The Horne Minister Sardai Patel, no 
less, diieetcd. H V B lengai. Horne 
Seeretaiy. to send a copy of thi- reptrrt 
'0 Bajaji who was therr Govemor- 
(iineral. In hi.s reply Bajaji shrevs'dly 
noted “PM may object that we have 
no risht to Ret intelliReiree men to 
v.ateli Ministers of Cabinet". Tlie 
.Sardar fried to prevaricate — “as you 
know, sirdh thinis cannot remain 
.secret’’ It was “likely" that liis CID 
had got it fntm the lord CID. In any 
ea.se Nehrri did the same thing hecatrsc 
Ire had a.sked the Central Intelligcncir 
Bui'eau to inqutre into charges of eor- 
nrptjirn against a Chief Minister. The 
) dilferenc/r between the twrr ea.ses was 
lirst on the Sardar, 

Le.sser men carried such practices 
further, The Shah Conunission came 
across a Top Secret Note by the In¬ 
telligence Bureau to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s secretariat dated June 18, 1975 


Noorani 

— a week Irefore the Emergency was 
pritclatrrred. "If eoirtaias nratleis which, 
annrng other things, could have been 
compiled only on the basis of a physical 
watch and teleplrcrne tappings rtf the 
irersrtrts concerned.'' 

' Sitrveil'arree Is a.s indefensib'e a.s 
telephone tapping. In India Irirth are 
freely re.sorted to lor ixrlitical ends. 
We have lurt the .s'ighle.st rrotirnt ahorrt 
!hc Ht's charier. What arc Ihe IB’s 
lernrs of reference? 

laird Denning’s Beport on the Pro- 
fuiiio affair has an entire chapter on 
the role of the- Security Service. “Their 
i.prratioas aie to he icsed for one pur¬ 
pose. and one piirjio.se only, the 
delenee ol the realm. Thi'v arc not 
to 111 ' n.sed .so as to pry into any man’s 
piivate (oriduet, oi liiisine.ss affairs: oi 
even into his jxilitical opinion.s, e.scept 
msofa: as ihey .lie snlweisue. lhal 
b. Iliey woiiid eonlemplate the ovei- 
llnow ol the government liy unlawful 
me.in.s" The Beport pioeeeds to ipioti 
boii'r “the giiveining iastriiment" ol 
the security .,eivite, tho Home Secre- 
laiy'.s directive dated Septemher 24, 
1952. In the US thi CIA'.s charter has 
been piihliely dehaled. We have a ri,ght 
to a piililic disc'osiire ol the eharfei 
ol the Iiitelligeiiee Bureau. 

Aitirle 21 of the Constitution guaran¬ 
tees a fiindainental light of gieat 
.sigiiifieann' — “No pei.son shall he 
depiived of his file or personal liberty 
except according to procedure estab- 
lixhed by law’’. Shadowin.g and surveil¬ 
lance aie clear violations of iiersoiial 
liberty. Which is the liw, the .statute, 
wliieli sanctioas them? If such a law is 
passed if will have to he te.sted on the 
anvil ol yet anothei Iniidamental right 
-• the right to freedom of movement 
(Aitiele 19(l)(d)). I'or, the Supreme 
Coiiil rii’ed in the l.imoii.s ciise ol 
Maneka Gandhi that when Article 21 
sneaks of ‘law’ it means not just any 
law but a valid law; .specifically a law 
which is not ineoiisisleiit with Article 
19. 

The Siiprcme Court’s rtilings on sttr- 
veillance all had lO do yvilh hardened 
tiiminals. Hard caiies make bad law. In 
1962 the Court ruled by a narrow 
niajori y that a watch on the move¬ 
ments or the home of a person sus¬ 
pected of crime was not a violation of 
tire right to freedom of movement. Nor 
wa.s the right to privacy guaranteed 
under the Constitution. Subbba Rao 


and I C Shah H dissented. Their 
logic is unanswerable — "How could 
a movement imder the scrutinising 
gaze of the policeman he described as 
a free movement? The whole country 
ii hi.s jail. The freedom of movement 
in elaiise (d) of Article 19, therefore, 
must he a movement in a free country; 

I hat is a country where he can do 
yvhalercr he likes: speak to yyhomso- 
ever he wants, meet people of his own 
clxiiee without any apprehension, sub¬ 
ject of course to the law of social 
contro’.’’ If this rea.soning is adopted 
by the courts much of the violation ot 
light can he averted. It Ls little con- 
.solntioii thar the Court unanimously 
ru'ed that “dotnihary visit’’ by the 
pel ire to the homes of the suspect at 
night — the midnight knock — is 
uncon-t tutional. 

In 1975 the Court went backward 
to rule that surveillance as well a.s 
domriiaiv visit, by day as well as 
niglii. aic hoih permissible in regard 
III peisoas .suspected of being “habitual 
erimiiials’'. The Court realised that the 
ii'giilatons which sanctioned this were 
old and “varying perilously close to 
nrcons'itiitinn.alih". 

The first case was from UP and the 
(iihei fioni Madhya Pradesh. Both cases 
eocccnicd old police laws. So did a 
iii.vr from Punjab decided in 1980. 
That also concerned "habitual offen- 
der.s". Their names had been entered 
III the surveillance register maintained 
at the ixr’iee .station and they were 
leiiiiired to vi.sit the police station 
whenever a senior police officer visited 
the .st,ttion. The Court upheld the 
,i( lion, 

■Since this is the latest ruling it bears 
rpiolation in fu’l; “Organised crime 
eamiot Ire .succe.ssfully fought without 
('use watcli ol suspects. But, surveil- 
limcc may he intrusive and it may so 
.serioiis’y eneroach on the privacy of a 
eiliren as to infringe his fundamental 
light tu personal liberty guaranteed h\ 
Article 21 of the Coastitiition and tlii' 
fi.rx dom of movement guaranteed by 
Article I9(l)(d). That cannot he por- 
iiiitted. So long as surveillance is for 
the purpose of preventing crime and 
i.s eunfined tu the limits pre.scribed we 
do not think a person whose name is 
irii'luded in the surveillance register 
can have a genuine cause for coni- 
plaint.’’ 

In plain words, .surveillance cveept 
for combating crime is violative ot 
fundamental rights and is therefore 
uncoastitiilional. Even for combating 
crime, surveillance must not be of an 
excessive character — “intrusive” — 
otherwise if will be uncoastitutional. 
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Indid. TIk' delegation contended that 
the 15 per cent price preference for 
loc.il goods did not help Indian com¬ 
panies since prices arc compared on 
e.s-laclory basis. 

There is ,i Mmilai outcry from the 
nicials induslry. Public sector steel 
p'anls aie saddled with stocks as im- 
I’liils coiitinue unabated. Refiiicnc- 
working on linpla'e waste Inow on the 
automatic piimissible list) and metal 
seiap aie clamouiing loi iclief irom 
cheap imports. 

(ii'en the piessuies liom mam 
sources, some change in giiveinnieii; 
policies and gioiinmeni personnel 
eaiinol be ruled out. The Coni- 
meicc Ministry has in ihc meantime 
annoLimed the lan st liheialisuti ni 
e\ti luling the benchts ol du y e.sempi 
inipoils uiidei cdsjnec licensing to 


MIUNALISATION of coal mines 
was iiilieially jiistifieil pailly on the 
giound that it would improve the 
uoikiiig and living conditions of iimiers, 
wild were working iimler higlily hiaar- 
dous conditions and whose .stamlard ol 
lile was extremely low. Wages ol coal 
imners have increased after natioiialcsa- 
lion, although in ical terms the inere.i.sc 
has nut been what official statcinciil.s 
claim. Moreover, laige numhers of 
tiibals and others employed in the so- 
(,riled 'illegal’ raining operations .still 
.'uliMst oil exliemely low iiiciniic.s. In 
'lie iialioiiali.scd .seetor, loo, large lumi- 
lii's ol labouieis aie still employed hy 
luiliaitois, and in most e.uses then 
wages aic much below those ol deparl- 
iiuill.il woikcii>. Ill lad, dcs|ulc le- 
pcalnl pic,IS loi decie.isiiig llm .shaie 
ol I'liiiliaclois in the nationali.sed sccloi, 
llii s have continued to occupy all 
imjHiitanl yilace in raining opeialioiis. 
Ill .cssessing till, living conditions ol 
ii.mcis it should he ri'niemlreieil. be¬ 
sides, lliat the Cicst ol living in seveial 
mining .ireas is extiemely high. 

Wanking coiiilition.s, moreovei, aic 
olti'ii ,so hazardous .md stiemiims that 
most millers do not havi- a long work¬ 
ing lile hi Itie mines. Old age .security— 
III die loiiii of pension, pcovident fmul, 
compciisalion etc — is iiiiniiiial. Hence 
miners ollcii by to piovidc lot old age 
I'l Inn mg .some land lor which a good 
isiit ol iheir earnings have to be .saved, 


intermediate goods manalaciurors. A 
pciusal of the list of items indicates 
that most are control ersial OGL items 
like DMT, polyester, nylon, caprolac- 
bim, PVC resins, cold-rolled steel 
snips, etc. Pxpoi'is of mosi of these 
ilcms in imished goods 'ioim ari 
small, so dial there is eu'iy likelihood 
of the dut.v-free impoils being diieit- 
id lo pioduebon loi domesbc con- 
sumplion. I'ontiol on dm usi ol ihcse 
imports IS difhcull as 'he scheme is 
managed by the Commeice Ministry 
which lacks the administra'ive machi- 
nciy and, besides, h.is a basically 
'I baral’ approach. The customs d - 
p.iitmeni docs li.iw die necessaiy ap- 
I'.aalus, bill thi'ii il has lilllc to d'l 
wi h adiaiice liei’iising. 

Ihc romiiig bw mooli,, will show 
who win, the iicxi lound. 


having only a .small .sum lor m.iinUm- 
ing themselves. 11 li.is been olcseui'il in 
mining iie.i.s all ovei the woild tli.il 
when living and working conditions 
.lie bad, die tendency lo .stjuandei 
money on Inpior. gambling, etc, is higb. 

Heeently Vikiaiii Maliajan, Union 
Minister ot Slate loi Energy, told the 
liajya Sablia that asthma, bronchitis 
liib(Tcnlo.sLs and r'ye and intestinal 
disease aie widely pievalent among 
coal ininei.s, Tins had been disclosed 
by sinvey.s condueU'd by Coal India 
and Coal Mines W'ellaic Organisation. 
Envuonincntal laetons, mssiK'iated with 
(o,d mining, conge,sbil living, and 
niihy genie eonditiuas, weie staled lo he 
111 " ma)oi reasons. 

.\ coni|iiehcnSivc health, nuliiliun. 
s(Kio-econoinic, and ciivboiinieiil,il .sui- 
Mv was earned out in the Mohalbam 
ullage in Hajliaiia coalfield. Dhanbad, 
Iw the Indian Medical Association in 
\piil IdSd. The suiYcy revealed that 
.1,') pel tent ol the Jiopnlation was 
.siitfcrmg bom major or iiiinor ailinents 
iMloiiing medical treatment. The Itajya 
Sabha was intormed on March TT, 
19S1, that several stuclie.s have Ixien 
.allied out to as.sc.s,s the incidence ol 
iineiinioconiosis (black lungs disease) 
.iiimng the coal iiiincis. The studies 
h.ive revealed that the incidence of 
lliis dis<-ase was as liigb as 18.8 per 
lent, * 


A random survey by the Central 
Mines Uescarth Station, Dhanbad, re- 
ve.dcd that nearly eight per cent, of 
coal minus in the country are afflicted 
by pneiiinoconiosis. .According to 
P K Cnpta, lonner iiresident ol the 
Iiid.an Medical Association, nearly 60 
pel eciit ol the coal minus aie not 
pliysieally (it to nnderlake tlie "hazai'' 
dolls and baek-breakiiig" work in the 
iiiines. D Panda, Coal Mines Wellarc 
(.oniinis.sioniT, said suin' tiine ago that 
vabially nothing lias been done to 
j.s.sc.ss jiioperly the incidence, ol disease 
.aiioiig the coal minus. .\ board was 
(on,stiliited- loi this jmrpose but il 
ii'-u'i limtliuned. The only way ol 
uiibuig pneumoeoiiiosis is lo e.sercisc 
saiehil contiol osei tlm dust level m 
the rallies and lo im]nove the vcntil.i- 
tlon .system, lliiwi'vei, these aspects ol 
ciul mining li.ive liol icccived the 
alb'iilion llics ile.senc, 

Acridenls take .i hc.ivy loll ol rainei.s. 
.tccoiding to till' lab'.st .stab,sties le- 
lia.srd In till' IJliccbii.ile Cencral ol 
Mims S.dcty, m lt)8l. ISi persoas 
wuc killed and 18 .seiioii.sly iiijmed m 
It'I lal.d accidents in uul iimiing. lii 
.iddibon theie wen I S(-l '.setam.s' 
.midi'iil.s m wliieli l.tfdti peisims weie 
siiimisly injured. .Most of the accidents 
■M (.iicsed by rool and side.s c.iviiig in 
.md to .1 li'ssei extent In i xiilosions m 
.iiid Hooding III imne.s. 

Il was leeeiilly .idiiiittcd in lile 
ll.ijya Sablui that mspei Imn.s ol Mini-.s 
rallied out by the Direeloiate Cener.d 
III .Mines Saiety have levealed lhal 
wiiikei.s I'lnploved m .some mines ol 
IKICL and ECl, aie being nnployed 
contnmmisly lor .seven days in a week 
— in giovs violation ol section of 28 
111 llic Mini's .Act, ly.'ii. 

Dmiiig l!l7()-77, 16,27") cjiiaitcis 

will' Imill loi w'orker.s and employccs 
ol Oial India. But in snbseijuent years 
da.s mnnber deue.Lsed significantly to 
11.686 III 11)77-78, 8,6.)() m 1978-79, 

8117 Ill 1979-81) and 10,671 in 
1980-81. 

The living and woiking emidition ol 
most other niineus. whefhei m mica oi 
•isbestos or other minerals, is not luiieli 
different. The ineiduiee ol silkusis Is 
uimrted to he high among niiea miners 
Cl Bihai, In till' biggest a.sbesto.s 
Mine in India-at Boro in Singhbhum 
I' stiiet ol Bihar the health hazards are 
jiarlicnlarly aente. Heeently the United 
Mineral Workers’ Union alleged that 
asbc'.sto.sis Is .steadily spreading among 
minevs and their tamilies apd that 
.taf'ety iiiea.surcs are being neglected. 
The Ceneral Seuefary of this Union, 
I’lnendia Mazumdar, ha.s alleged that 
■evcral ininer.s have died due to exces¬ 
sive exiiosiire to this filir(>us dust. 


MINING 


Labour’s Plight Continues after 
JNalioiiaiisalioii 


Bharat Dogra 



CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Shadowing Political Opponents 

A G Noorani 


M\NlOK/\ C'ANniIl’S ami AU.ar 
Ainncd'.s ((iiuplaint tliat they were 
shadowed li\ men ol the Intellifrenec 
lluiean openly, crudely and throughorif 
tln-u' .star in Bomhay on June 21 ha.s 
a lamihai rinu ol truth alront it. It 
l(iims iiart nl a pattein of surveillance 
orei )H)lilieal oirpnnents which has 
lonii’ lo he a normal h'atnre of oiu 
imhlic lili' II happened recently in 
Hair ana when the local IB men tried 
In .sp\ on Devi fails .sniriiorlei.s. La.st 
rr'ai, S inivas Tiwan. a foinier Minister 
n! M.idlwa Biadcsh. eornplained that 
th'' loia' nrli‘llir;i'iicc nien came all the 
war lo Delhi to ki'e|i a watch on hini 
alli'i he. iiMCnalioii from the .state 
'.'nveinment A (I k'lilh.iiin Ml’, ii'vealed 
111 H.i|\.i S.ilili.i how .III intel'n;ence 
nihil I went ,sn hi, .IS In \isil he. liniLse 
III hi.s ihsniee .iild in.il.e miiiiiiies 
inneeiiiini; limi 

dinlh lo tell, ihw Ls nnlhiile, leiiihly 
new, Bill It IS a i;ios.s .ii!i;i.ivalion of 
I'lil prailices \ 'Dai's Itcpoit' linin 
the Ca'iili.d Inlellincnce OKicei, M.idlisa 
I’iiidesli, to tile Diieiloi ol the Intelli- 
CCiiee Biiie.iii d.ilid Xnseinhei .'h ID.'iO 
reported on the visit of a ('mli I 
Miiiistei, Hall Ahmed Kidwai. to J.ihal- 
piir ll seas ,111 ollieial visit. A.s well as 
lepnrlim; hi.s speech at a inililic meet¬ 
ing the note mentiniied his altendanre 
111 a diniiei and a piivate vi.sit lo a 
pnlilician’.s lioiiii', At huth lhe.se places, 
k-the renori sa'd. “diseriintleil Coneress- 
|ii:ii’' well' pie.sent and Kidwai eneoiii- 
iiyed them. 

Ihe Home Ministei Saidai I’.itel. no 
less, dnecled. II \’ It lenRar, Home 
Sicrel.ny, lo send ,a cop.i of the report 
lo lt,i|a|i wlei w.i.s ihen Caivemor- 
(leiieia! In his leplv Itaj.iji sliresvdh 
unfed "I’M mas ohject that we have 
no richt to .get inlellitrenee iiii'n In 
watch Ministers of Cahinel". The 
•Saidai hied to prevaricate — "as you 
know, .such things eannot remain 
.secret’’ It was "likeK" that Itis CID 
iiad t!ot it from the local (111). In any 
ease Ni'hrii did the same thing heraii.se 
he had a.slced the Oentral Iiilelligenee 
Bureau to inquire into charses of eor- 
inptjon against a Cliiet Minister. The 
diffeipnce between the two eases w'as 
lost on the Sartlar. 

Lesser men carried such practices 
I Hi ther. The Shah Commission came 
across a Top Secret Note by the In¬ 
telligence Bureau to the Prime Minis¬ 
tei’,s secretariat dated June 18, 1975 


— a week liefoie the Kmeigeney was 
pirielainied "it eoiilain.s iliatteis which, 
among other things, could have Iwcn 
compiled onlv on tlie Inesis ol a physical 
watch and telcpliom tappings oi the 
persoii.s eoneemeil," 

.SiuvciHams- i.s as indefensilile a.s 
teleiilione tapiiiiig. In India iKith are 
lieely re.sorled lo lor [lolitical ends. 
We have mil the .s'lghle.st notion alioiit 
!he Hf's char'er, Wli.ii me Ihc IB’s 
li'inis ol lefeience''’ 

Lord Dennmg'.s Bepoit on tlie Pro- 
Inmo affair lias ,in cntiie eliapter on 
the loll of tile SeeniiU Service. "Tiieii 
i.peralioiLs aie to lie used loi one piir- 
l«ise and one imriiose only, the 
dclence iil tlie leafiii. 'Iliei are not 
lo lie used .so a.s to pi\ into ans man's 
piivale (ominci, oi Imsiiie.ss affairs: ni 
even nilo I'is political eiiinioas, csTept 
iiisofa'. .IS iliei .110 sulwiisns'. tli.ii 
1 ' llici woiid coiilempl.ite llie ovci 
tliiow ol llie government !i\ iinlawtid 
me,Ills ' The Hepnit pun ceils lo qnoti 
'i,‘m "Ihe governing mstriimcnt’’ ol 
the .seeiiiits ..eivicc, lie' Home Secie- 
l.iii'.s iliieetive d,ited .Sepleitihcr 21. 
It),12. In the US the Cl A .s eliailei has 
hccii piililicK di'haled, We have a right 
t'l a piihlie dise'esiirc ol the cliieti i 
ol the Intelligeiiee Bliieaii 

■Ailiele 21 ol the Conslitnlion gnaiaii- 
tees a liiiid.iiiiental light ol great 
.significance — "No iiei.siin .shall he 
deprived ol lits hie or personal lihcitv 
eseept according to iirocedine estah- 
lislicd 111 l.iw’. Shadowing and surveil¬ 
lance aic clear violations of pr-nsoiial 
lihciti. Which IS the Liw. the .statute, 
which saiiclioas thnn? It .such .i law is 
lia.ssi'd if will have lo he Ic.sted on the 
anvil ol \el anotliei timdameiital right 
-■ the ii.ght lo (icedom ol iiiiivciiient 
(.Article !tJ(l)(d)). !•■or. the Supreme 

Coiiil rided in th" l.iiiioiis c.ise ol 
Ml noka Candlii that when .Article 21 
sneaks of ‘law’ u :ncans not just any 
law hut a valid law, s]K'cificalIy a law 
wli'cli Is not ineo.isislent with Article 
19, 

The Siipriiiie Court',s rulings on sur¬ 
veillance all had lo do with harslcned 
critiiiiial.s. Hard e.ises make had law. In 
ll)fi2 the Court ruled by a narrow 
niajoiily that a watch on the mnve- 
iiients or the home of a person sus¬ 
pected of crime was not a violation of 
the right to freedom of movement. Nor 
wa.s the right to privacy guaranteed 
under the Constitution, Subbla Rao 


and I r Shah ]I dissented. Their 
logic is unaaswerable — "How could 
a movKiient under the scnitini-ing 
g,i7e of the policeman he described as 
a free movement,^ The whole country 
i. his iail. The tieedom of movemenl 
m elaiise (d) of Aitic’e 19, therefore, 
must he a inoviinent in a free country; 
that Is a country where he can do 
tth.’ileiei ho likes; speak to whomso¬ 
ever he wants, meet people of his own 
choice without any appreheasion, sub- 
iect of coiir.se to the law of social 
eontro'.’’ If this rea.soniiig is adopted 
hv the courts unit'll of the vkilaHon ol 
light can he averted. It Is little enn- 
soliition tliar the Court iinanimoasly 
lu’ed that “dinniliary visit’’ by the 
jioliie to the liome.s of the suspect at 
ii'ght — the midnight knock — is 

unconst uit;iiii:il. 

Ill 197.5 Ihe Court went haclcward 
to lull' that smveillanec as well as 
(iomiliaiv Msit. In day as well as 
I'iglii, .lie hoih permissible in regard 
ll, pcisons .snspeeted of being “hahitual 
eiiiiiiiials’’. The Court realised that the 
icgnlaloas which .sanctioned this were 
old and "vartiiig periloasly ('lose to 
I'l'i ons'itnlinii.alih 

Tlie (ii.st ('Use was Inaii UP and the 
ollii'i lioiii Madhya Prade.sh. Both casos 
coiiceim'd old ixilice law.s. So did a 
i.i.'i Imin I’niijali decided in 1980. 
Thai also coiieerned “hahitual offeii- 
deis" Their names had lit'cn entered 
m till' sniveillaiice regtster maintained 
.it the iKi'ice .station and they were 
reipiircd to vi.sit the police station 
whenever a .senior police officer visiteil 
llie .sfalion. The Court upheld the 
. 1 , lion 

Since this is the latest riding it bears 
qnotatioii in fiel: "Organised crime 
(,'umot 111 ' ,sncces.sfiilly toiight without 
I'n.se wall'll of .sicspects. But, snrveil- 
I.iiite may he intrusive and it may so 
.serious's eiieioacli on the privacy of a 
t'lli/in as to infringe his fundamental 
light to pei.sonal liberty guaranteed In 
Aitiele 21 ol the Constitution and the 
fieedom of movement guaranli'cil Iw 
Ailie'e 19(l)(d). That cannot he pei- 
milled. So long as surveillance is foi 
the piirjiose of preventing crime and 
IS confined to the limits presciibed we 
ilo not think a person whose name is 
included in the suiTeillance registei 
can base a genuine caii.se foi com¬ 
plaint.’’ 

In plain svords, .surveillance c.iccept 
fill comhatmg crime is violative ot 
fundamental rights and is therefoie 
nnconstitiitionai. Even for combating 
crime, .surveillance must not be of an 
excessive character — “intrusive” — 
otlierwise it will be unconstitutional. 
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Flithcr case ol vidlalioii "will entitle a 
(iti/en to tlif ciiiirt’.s pioteelion wliieli 
tlif eumt uill not hesitate to "ue". 
lint wliat is the leijiedv au'iunst alnise? 
In the I’uniali lase the (' 0111 1 niled out 
(eiiipluiice with piineip'es o! n.itni.il 
justice but called lov the recouK and 
satisfied itself that die jailiie had 
'.siiHieient uiimnds to euleit.iin a 
leasonahle lieliel" 

It is clear (10111 the latest niliiii; that 
sniveillanee In itsell id persons who 
me not siiSjieeted ol eiiiiie is iiiieoasti 

BANKING 


A WKKK-LON'f; tiaiiiiiu; pioi'i.iiiime 
l.ii the ihiid' loiind ol Di.stiiet (aedil 
I’ians organised in \piil in (ailentia 
liroiight onl the need loi (o'lalKiialion 
and co-opeiation between agencies ol 
the slate governments and the enni- 
inertial banks. The jnngiamine was 
alleiided In over fit) olhelals leine.sent- 
ing sevi'ral nationalised banks as well 
as ilitfeient sle|)aiiinents ol stale 
goveinineiils. According tn one news- 
p.ipers ie|)orl, "it was made eleai that 
b'l .siit'tes.slnl iiiip’cnieiitatinii ol till’ 
IDiStlict (aedit I’lans iiedil was onK 
one of the inputs wbieh was to In 
supplied by financial institutions and 
there weie non-ciedit (Oniponents like 
liniel) .snppK of seeds, leitiliser. watei. 
1 te. The .ssnehioni.salKm ol lending 
piogiainiiies of finaneial institutions 
with schemes of governmenlal agencies 
was therefoic nece.ssan". 

The programme akso bionght out 
that there weie .some pioblenis ol avail¬ 
ability of data in regaid to the Sivlh 
I’lan, particularly on mfia.strncliiie and 
investments. This slionld he (oasideied 
enrioiLs .since the Si.sth Plan docnmeni, 
approved h; the NDG, has been in the 
bantls of alii)o.st everyone enneerned 
lor over a year. Sivth I’lan ontiavs bn 
I lie .state.s have also been finalised and 
niitlavs eaimaiked for ai>inoved sebemi's 
.lie available in piint, tboiigli tlv 
s.inclity to be attiiehed to the.se figures 
I' a matter that, like llie Grecian Urn, 
lea.ses tlioiight. .So why .should there 
111 anv piobhnii ol data? 

The Reserve Hank do cl.nl the 
eiiairmen of hanks in I’cbinaiy If)S2 to 
(ommence work on the prcpaiatioii of 
till' third lOiind ol lli.stiiel Ciedit 
1'lan.s for tlie peiiod IHKd-Hb. The 
gnideliiie.s toi this jnirpose find lieen 
fonnulated keeping m view the 
experience of the earlier disfiiet credit 
Ilians and the sugge.stion.s received 
horn various quarters, including the 
I ead Banks. ARttC. NIBM, etc. The 


lelioiial and the coiirl can give relief. 

One Would go liiithei and Suggest 
till addilioii ol ,01 oflenee in the Penal 
('ode. Shadowing can be done for sheer 
hiidssimml oui ol sendeita 01 by bireit 
pi IV, 'lie deleetivi's 01 bnpioperly by 
liolieeineii to please polificiaas, It 
.sbun'd be m.ide a eriininal offence tn 
shadow a jiei.son without his enasent 
O' without leg.il .iiilhoiity, 

Political MiiseiPanee is a prominent 
b‘;i|iiie ol a jioliee st.ile. It deseive.s to 
'■I moled oitl. 


Ill .else Ikoik also advi.sed the hanks 
lii.il .leeiiiint had to he taken ol Plan 
I’ luiitics .Old leeenl develoianents, 
p.iiliciilaily tlw levisioii ol the 20-Poinl 

I I'oiioiiiie Priigiamme. the esleitsion ol 
the IHIJ jirograiiimi’ In the whole 
e.amivy ,ind the deel.iration ot the yeai 
10S2 as the 'Pidiliietivity Veai’. 

'the espiiieiiie ol tin' lead hanks in 
I'lijiioaeliiog .vime nl the .state govern- 
leents loi data apjieai.s to have lesulted 
ill .some eiiiioiis situations. The Reserve 
li ink had mentioned m iLs letter to 
tin bulks thal the .state governments 
v’lie bring iei|iie.sled to make available 
iliAiiet-wisc data lelaling to the varioas 
silienies to he iiieloded m the District 
Ciedit Plairs and data leqiiired to pre- 
paie a eompreliensive plan for develop¬ 
ment ol the ilistiiet eovenng mainly 
n ogi.iniines and sehemes m different 
'I'b-.sectois .dreads imdei inip'iinenta- 
lioii and those proposed for the rest 
o' the Plan jieiiod. The physical 
I'i.iiensioOs a.s well .is the fin.iiieial out- 
1,iss involved weie to he iiidiealcd. 
D.il.i lelatmg to the 1 stent ol state 
gnveiimieiil a.s.sisl.iiice li\ way of suh* 
"dies, etc wiie also evpeeted to be 
I'.illieied liom the di.striet authorities. 

lint the lleseive Rank's guidelines 
lie. howvver ,vel lo reach the slaie 
g veiniiienl.s and the di.stiiet anthoiities 
whom the krail Banks me sii|))X).sed to 
ai pin.icli. The hankers iitliilnite this to 
the imndeioius wav.s ol the Ueseive 
lliiiik and ils delerioiating industrial 
ii 'ations. The Rivveive Bank attributes 
the .situation to the fact of it having 
.ipiiroached the .state govcinments 

II ■oiigti the Planning Goinmis.sion. 

Aecoidmg to .some leixirls, when the 
lle.servc Bank had circulated the guidc- 
ines III another regional meeting in 
Delhi, .some stale governments had 
t.iken .serioies eueption to the manner 
m which the giiidelme.s had been pre¬ 
pared and the Reserve Bank’.s failure to 


eoasiilt state governments about the 
data that were expected to be furnished 
hv (lie latter. The guidelines require 
the slates to give the banks figures of 
hiiilgetary resources to he made avail- 
alile. (he subsidy component, and the 
reqiiiiement of institutional credit — 
all for the entire. Sixth Plan period. A 
state government official is known to 
have lamented that .state governments 
do not know in advance what alloca- 
lions will be approved by the Planning 
Commission; .so how can it he expected 
to furnish distrietwise and bloekwise 
<k-tail.s of outlays on individual crops 
anil schemes? Another state govern¬ 
ment official apparently even questioned 
the need for such bloekwise data for 
reeparalion of the credit plan. Accord¬ 
ing to insiders, it was this unexpected 
attack that prompted the Rc.scrve Bank 
to enlist the good offices of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. Bankcis who have to 
do the legwork for collecting the data 
wne, however, happy that the state 
'.'overnments were to eome to their 
le.scne. 

Tile expeiience of llie first two 
I'nods nl Wstiiet Ciedit Plans has 
i(veali-d that considerable paper woik 
was done by the lead hanks in prepar- 
nj the so-called Dlstiict Credit Plans 
(DCPs). hilt iieithei the hanks nor the 
v.iiioiis agench's of the slate govern¬ 
ment appear to have taken the DCP.s 
■ei ion,sly in iniplemenlalion. The Lead 
ll.iiik lor each district often finds it 
difficult lo gather information on sane- 
lien.s ,ind jicrfoimance Irom fellow, 
h.mks. The ability of the Lead Bank 
lo .niaty.se the sectorwise performance 
li.is also been suspect. The IRDP or 
20-Poiiit Poinomic Prngiamme did not 
L'et a mention in the District Credit 
l linis ol the .second loiind. but the 
iieji'i nicnlmg agencies and the hanks 
li.ivi now got togethei tn do what 
Ihcv ran imcler the foice of circiim- 
slaiiec.s. 

So .should not someone study what 
• 111 ' the data .yinght by the Reserve 
R.ink loi the new District Credit Plans 
iiinl why data for even the Sixth Plan 
piriod aie .so difficult to secure? Did 
I lie Re.soive Bank .slip up somewhere? 

The Ca’eiitfa training programme 
liigiilighted the problem, but, contrary 
lo what may be believed, this had 
nothing to do with tussles going on 
between till' Reserve Rank and the 
We.st Bengal government. It is known 
that it wa.s officials from Karnataka and 
\ndtira Pradesh who chose to question 
till' Reserve Bank. As someone remark¬ 
ed. while the Reserve Bank wants data 
foi giving credit, the state governments 
may want more than credit for furnish¬ 
ing the data to the banks. 


Ocdil for J)ala 
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ARGENTINA 

Colonialism and the Malvinas Conflict 

(By a Special Coneipondcnt) 


CALLED the Malvinas by its original 
Argentinian inhabitants, and renamed 
the Falklands by the British colonial 
occupation antliorities in 1833, these 
islands in the South I’acilic have be- 
c.inie a major point of international 
tension in the last few months. Over 
half the newslime of the BBC's 'World 
News' was devoted to the Malvinas 
("I'alldands") conflict through most of 
Apiil and Mas. But not once did the 
BBC, this propaganda arm of British 
imjiriialisin, focus on the historical 
diniension to the Malvinas iiue.stion. 
This omission ssas toi a very g<X)d 
leason. The last thing Uiitish imperia¬ 
lism wants the iieoples in the neo- 
colonies to know is that the conflict in 
the Malvinas is ovei the decolonisation 
ol the islands. 

Biini.sn Colony 

The histoiY ol the Malvinas can be 
divided into thiei periods. The first 
jirnml is that ol livaliy lietwcen dit- 
feient Fanopean imperialist powers 
ovri the islands. Though oiiginally a 
‘hairen and nnoeeiipied tenitory, these 
ishinds’ as.snined inijnntance in the 
peiiod ol Latin •\ineii(a'.s eoloni.sation 
heean.se ot llieii stiategie location on 
the Einope-Latm Aiiieiiea tradp roiite.s. 

y. The fiisl Furopean colony established 
|u,. the island was h; Fiaiii'e, in 1764. 
Three years latei, in 1767, the islands 
were bought lioin Fiance by Spain, 
lor the eiiuivalent oi $50,000. A 
small Spanish settlement followed. 
In 1760, the Biiti.sh also .set up a 
.small colony In lorce on a part 
loliowed. Blit the British .settlement 
pioved uneconomic and was abandoned. 
Only the Spanish settlemimt remained. 

The second jicriod in the history of 
the islands begins with Argentina de¬ 
clining indi'pcndencT troin Spain in 
1816. That same sear, an Argentinian 
ship reached the Malvinas and took 
control ol the islands from Spain. From 
then on. the Malvinas sveie considered 
as integral to Aigeiitina. Also, Irian 
then on, the ixrpnlation on the island 
was Argentinian. 

The third iterwd begins with the re- 
colonisation oi the islands by the British 
in 1833. Thhs was the heyday of British 
imperialism, British gunboat diplomacy 


ssas used to colonise one continent 
alter another, ending with the 'sciaiii- 
hle lor Aliica' tosvards the end ol that 
cenluiv. in 1833, then, British gun- 
laiats tiKik the Malvinas by ioice and 
leiiamed them the Falklands Islands. 
All .\igentiniaiLs on die island were 
iiiipiisoiied or expelled and were re- 
liiiced h> British settlers. Since then, 
no Aigentme has been allowetl to live 
ml the island. 

Fuim 1833. .Argentina has asserted 
its soveieignly ovei the islands. In 
1961), when the UN Decolonisation 
Coiimiillie was lomied, it listed the 
Malvinas Islands as ainoiig the teiri- 
luiics considered as colonies. Britain 
implicitK lecogiicsed the colonial 
status ol die islands lis submitting 
ii'giilai leiwils on theiii to this UN 
(.immiittec. But there w.i.s no progress 
towards decolonisation. In J965, the 
U.N Ceiieial .Ai(seinhly demanded that 
Bnlam negotiate with Argcndna over 
tile question ol ileeolonising the Falk- 
iinds. Siiiei' then, Aigentina's claim to 
soveieignly ovei the islands have been 
MijijKiited l)> the Non-.Aligned Move¬ 
ment, the Oiganisation ol Aiiierican 
Stales (UAS) and the Organisation of 
All lean Unity (OAU), 

Com 1101, Ol iiit. Islands 

WiioSe interests is Biitish imperialism 
pioleeting in the Malvinas'!* The 
isliinils aic eontiolled by one single 
Biilisli Company, the Falklands Islands 
Coiiipiins. itsiil owned Iw a large Bri¬ 
tish miiltiiutional. Coalite. Ltd. 

I'hc I'lC (Falkland Island Company) 
w,.s loniicil III 1851 to expand Biitisfi 
.settlement on the isiiiid so as to deve¬ 
lop prolitalile .shee|- grii/ing. Today, 
till FIC owns 75 per cent ot all land 
on the islands. TIv,' lest is owned by 
the British Coveu’iiient. The islands 
haul a jxrpiilalion ol 1,80(1. Halt the 
working |iopiiIation is by tlie Company, 
li.ilt by the British (tovernment. 

None ol these British settlers arc 
allowed to own eilhei land or hoicses. 
I'hc Houses they loe in they rent from 
llie Company. When any settleis retire, 
the Company 'enisiurages' them to crai- 
giiite to New Zealand or Australia by 
nieiea.sing thei; house rents sliarply. It 
IS clear that the settlers on the island 


are there for just one reason — to 
make maximum piofits lor one British 
monopoly. In fact, this' same British 
nioniipoly was ready to sell the islands 
to Aigentina tor alaint $6 million a 
lew years ago. But the deal was stop¬ 
ped by the Biitish Covemiiient. 

Whi Thls AA'shi* 

What is Britain's prixsent interest in 
tlie Malvinas:* Oi, to put it clearly, 
what is the intere.sl that eoinpels Bri¬ 
tish iniperialisiii to go to wai with 
Aigentina over llif islands:* 

It Is certainly not the little profit 
tlial eianes lioiii sheep larming on the 
island. G ii.iin US ciieles have sugges:- 
ed the pos.obility ol oil reserves in the 
teriitoiial waters aiound the islands, 
leservcs that aie said to he as large 
as those in the Ninth Sea. II coriecl, 
Ihi.i tact would coiistiliite a significant 
emiioniie interest. 

Mine significant is the political 
iiiieresl ot British imperialism, the fact 
that this dung imperialism cannot ad¬ 
mit that it must concede defeat in the 
lace of II deteimined as.saiilt by a 
medinm-si/e thiid world country. WTiile 
Miirgaiel Thiitchei endlessly lepeated 
111 I’ailianient Bnlain’s concern for 
guaranteeing the demoeralic rights ot 
till' 18(K) islanders, the leal tiiith be- 
liiiiil the Biitish invasion was blurted 
out in a radio intciview by a diplo¬ 
mat at the Biiti.sh eml)iLs.sy in Washing- 
ti n “11 Britain, anil by extension the 
West, e.iiinot hold on to a tew locks 
•Iiul .some .sheep dung in the South At¬ 
lantic, wlial (an we hold on to'i* Tliat 
I.' Ihe .symbolic pnneipli being tested 
licie—rile We.st's ability to stand up 
to a tliiiil woild iipstait. It goes iai 
lieyond the Falklands’'. 

Iheie eoiilcl not he a more brazen 
expiession ol imperial chauvinism. 
Thoi'gli it echoes 19fh century British 
gunhoat diplianaey. we niiist not torget 
that the p.iiallel is very limited. W'here- 
.is 111 the I9lh eciitury, imperialism 
was veiy iiiiieh on the oHensive, today 
iin)ierrilism i.s just as miieh on the 
defensive. How iliffeierit foiee.s aioiino 
the woild. and p.trheiilaily in Latin 
Ameiiea. have lesimnded to the Mal- 
viniis iHiiiflict clearly illustrates this fact 

Wlien Argentinian forces took the 
islands by foiee, U.S imiHuialisiii was 
taken by sinpiise. Its initial response 
was to negotiate a mmpromi.se. For, 
alter all, the governments in Iroth Bri¬ 
tain and Aigentina were close US 
alh'e.s. The Thatcher government in 
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London Iws been the nioa vocal pro- 
US regime in West Europe. It is in 
iiiit Ajiieritas ino,st important imperial 
p,rrliier m tlie Western camp. The 
(onla in Argentina, on the other hand, 
ha.s been the closest ally ol the US in 
l.atni America. A ruthles.sly lepiessive 
niilitaiv dictaloiship, the Argentinian 
)nnta was slated by lleagan .Adininistra- 
lion to pla> the role ol a iHiliceinan 
ni Latin .Amenea. Aheady. the junta 
w.e. active in putting down populai 
levolulionaiy in ivements in Cential 
.Amenea, iiaitieulariy in El Salvador. 

The US In.st tried to per.suade, and 
then to bull), .Aigeiitin.i to accept a 
conipioini.'.e ovei thi' Malvinas. When 
It lailed. the US came down on liti- 
tains side. Siain. what had begun as 
a eonlliet between liritani and .Aigcn- 
tina W.IS tiansloiined into an Aiiglo- 
Anieiiean .iggiession against Aigentma. 

In othei worLs. Britain’s iiii.setable 
altimpt to stem the histoiieal tide ol 
deeoloni.'.ation In le.soit to gunboat 
diplomacy had iionically demoastrated 
the opposite: that Britain, a dying im¬ 
pel ialisiii. cannot even fight a war 
against a medium-sized third world 
eountiy Without diiee! military assis¬ 
tance lioin US im]ie|ialisin. 

Secondly, no sooner had the battle 
in the South Atlantic llaied up than 
I,atin Aineiiean governnient.s began to 
publicly siippoit Argentina’s claim to 
.soveirignti ovei the islands. Tlie 
(hgaiRsalion ol American States (OAS) 
spu'iat sessions in Washington demons¬ 
trated tliat thi.s was .so legardless of 
the political natiiie ol Latin American 
goveinrnenls. 

Hight-wing legnnes like tho.se in 
Kiazil and Bern could leel the heat 
liom below The masse.s .supported the 
Aignilmiau claim. And the dictator¬ 
ships knew that any pio-US .stance 
would .sliaki' then own local political 
l)a.se. I’opnlai governments like those 
in Niear.igii.i and Uicnada were clear 
that the ijiiestion ol the e/iiss eharaetei 
ol the Aigentinian regime (its dicta¬ 
torial anti-people character) had little 
to do with the ritilidiiul ehamelcr of 
the eonlliet (that it was a (jnestion ol 
deeiiloni.s.itioii of the M.ilvina.s). .Said 
Nieaia.giia's l■'llrelgn Minister al the 
Special OAS .Meeting ni VVashinglon, 
on April 27: “My people don’t vascil- 
late 111 i'\pre.s,sing their .solitliarily, 
uilhin the framework of our anti-im- 
peiiali.sin and non-alignment, with 
Aigentma.’’ 


Even the revolutionary Ti.^vem 0 Dt in 
El Salvador, the Feiebundo Marti 
Lilieiution Front (FM1.,N), stated un- 
eipiivoeally in an April 21 statement: 
“'The FMLN views a.s indisputable the 
right ol Aigentma to exercise sovereig¬ 
nty over the Malvinas’’. This a par.i- 
eiilarlv ipstiiietive because the Argen¬ 
tinian junta ha.s lieen giving direct 
encouragement in mateiials and men, 
iindei US guidance, to tiie dictatorship 
in El Salvadoi. As the EMLN state¬ 
ment .said ol the Aigentinian junta, 
“even though this is a reactionary mili- 
taiy dictatorship, the military occupa¬ 
tion of the .Malvinas it is cairying out 
R a legiliiiute, .soveieigu and p-itnotic 
.iclion that de.se: ves the iulle.s! support 
ol this Inother people’’. 

Finally, even the West Euiopeaii 
allies ot Biilain hegaii to waver in 
III their snpixirl lor Britain. This is 
in .spite ol their trade blockade ot 
.Argentina. The lo.s.s ol Support for 
Britain come.s liian two ipiarlers, Ire¬ 
land on one .side and West Gennany 
and ItaK on the other, lor veiy 
dm i-rent icasons. 

The iRireign Ministei ol the Irish 
Itepoliiie buuided London as the ag- 
gii'.s.soi ,ind inged at a May 9 meeting 
ol EEC lepie.senlatives in Belgium 
that tiade eiiilis on Aigimtiiia be im- 
ineduitelv lemoved. Why'r' For domestic 
le.ison.s, A ijiiaitei ol lieland (Nortbeiii 
bland) is .still imdei colonial British 
oieupation. inside Iieland there is a 
giimntlscM'll ot anti-British sentiment, 
a ixilitieal l.iel no Irish government can 
igiioie. 

VAe.sl Geiman and It.dian misgivings 
had a ddleient .vitircc. We.st Gennany 
IS the liigge.st aiyis .supjiliei to Aigen¬ 
tma. Itali.in nndtiiialionals have long 
had a eoinloitalile base in Argentina, 
.1 large p,iit ol whose population is of 
it.ihaii de.seeiit. Besides the.se narrow 
ii’lere.st.s, Ixith leali.sed that the more 
the eonlliet in the South Atlantic 


escalated, the greater would Westeni 
imperialist interests in Latin America 
be put in danger. Once the British 
“ta.sk loree’’ began attacking Argenti¬ 
nian positions on the Malvinas, West 
Gentian and Italian Heads ui State 
is.sued a joinl apixial lov an immediate 
eeaselire in the South Atlantic, an im¬ 
plicit eiitieism ot British aggre.s.sion. 

Ttie Malvimcs eonlliet is bound to 
be a iiiilitaiy deleat loi fliilcsh im- 
[leiialism luiil a political dfieat tor US- 
leil iiiiperiali.sni. 

Militarily, the eonlliel has .shown 
Biilam to be a .s|K'nt iiiiiieiial ixiwer. 
It ha.s shown Britain to be a dying 
impeii,di.sm wbieli iiinst niiiiiedialely 
.iiid directly lely on US iniiKiuallsin to 
secure a 'vietory' against a medium- 
.sized tlii'id world eountiy like Aigentina. 

I’olitie.illy, the US-British alliance 

ag. iinst Aigentina demon.stiates to eveiy 
lightest legiine in I,aim America that 
the US is ,in imieliable ally, Foi, alter 

ah, which leginie eolud have been 
mine iiglili.st and iiioie pio-US than the 
Ai,g<-nlinian junta.'* A.s a re.sult, the 
ixililii.d l)a.se loi pio-US regimes in 
Latin .Amenea will shiink iurthei. And 
iioiiieally, it.s first vietini may well be 
111! Argi'iilinian pinta itsell. 

ll i.s yet to lie seen as to who will 
benefit iiniiiedialely Iroiii the decline in 
US lortune.s in l.atm America. Tlieie 
an two ixessible alleinatives in the 
neai Inline, One is that the lighlist 
leginies may simply adopt an anli-US 
ilietoiie. a lew may even in time 
eli.iuge ma.steis troni one supeiiKiwer to 
.inotliei, Irom the US to the Soviet 
Union, The other Is that the Icader- 
.••liip ol the .swelling anti-US movement 
will be laken by genuine anti-imperialist 
loiee.s, salegiiaidiiig national indepen¬ 
dence luxii eveiy eiicioaeliing iniperial- 
i.sin. The oiitaime will depend not only 
on the capacity to struggle, but also 
on the political clarity ol popular lorees 
ill iadiii America. 
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Victory for the Bradford 12 


Amrit Wilson 


ON Juiif 1(). altei a wrek trial, a 
mixed jury in Leeds Crown Court 
acquitted 12 yonnR Asians — the Brad¬ 
ford 12 — who had been charRed with 
conspiracy to mannlactnre explosive 
siiKstanccs with intent to endanRCr life 
and property. By ac(|nittinK them the 
jury accepted that the IS petrol homhs 
they were allcRed to have made were 
lor use as a last le.soit as .sell-del etiee 
in the ca.se of racist attacks. It wa.s 
a leniaikahle victois lot Britams 
black coioinonitv. 

The veidici \\a.s a legal acceptance 
of the fact that black cotnnninities are 
I'ving under .seige anrl facing the most 
viciotis and violent taekst attack, inoie 
significantly it wit.s legal acknowledge¬ 
ment that ixilice protection is not 
avaikihle. 

The trial levealed what it t.s like 
to live in an Asian commnnitx m Bri¬ 
tain (with the exception .of Southall 
where the .skin heads appear to have 
been conclusively beaten back after 
la.sl July’s confrontation). In Bradford 
for example, the la.st ycai alone ha.s 
seen 25 reported cases of set ions racial 
attack, arson attempts and one miirdei 
by a Briti.sb Movement ineniber. In 
the face of all this one policeman alter 
another claimed in court never to have 
beard of racial attacks. The acting 
^anperintendent of Bradloul Centtal 
I -"h-divksion said in rxiiiit that he is 
' proud of race relations in Hradfoid 
Detective Inspector Sidebottom (.second 
In command in tins iiive.stigation) had 
never heard of the goveirmicnt'.s own 
Beport on Uacial Attacks based on a 
.stiiils of 13 ])olice aiithoritie.s including 
West Yorkshiie. He claimed, during 
cro.ss examination, never to have heaid 
of racial attacks and killings 'elsewhere 
in the country. There were gasps from 
the public gallery and even Judge who 
hail eailier tried to stop the cross- 
examination of police olficers about 
their insensitivity to racial attack was 
moved to a.sk “You have heard of Dept- 
lord, haven’t yoii'i'" (1.3 black children 
were burnt to death by a firebomb 
attack in Deptford SK London las: 
January.) Another policeman had heard 
of the murder of an Asian by a British 
Movement member hut claimed that it 
was not raci.al. Detective Sergeant 
Huntingdfm had some novel definitions; 
’left-wing’/ according to him, was 


anyone against the police anil the 
general rmining of the corintr)”, while 
‘light-wing’ was “anyone who condnets 
lom.sell within the general running of 
the eoiintry”. He was a.sked if 'left- 
wing was exliernc what alunit ’right- 
wing.’' He said that he had n()t look¬ 
ed at it tlii.s wav. Wlren risked if the 
National Front was a light-wing party 
Ire said 'I had not lealised that. I have 
never been bi.i.sed in anyway". 

Another .striking aspect of the trial 
u'.as that it revealed wrhat the black 
rommriiiih had long sn.specti-d — that 
the 12 young .Asians had been arrested 
not for .instiling thi-y had done hiil 
hecaiise their names had been passed 
to tlie Bradfoid police by the Special 
Blanch. Some of them like Tarlochan 
Gala-Aura and Tariq All who had been 
active in entirely legal campaign.’ 
against di-pjii rations and police harass¬ 
ment had lieeii under siirveillanee for 
moie than two yeais. At B am on 
the oioinmg of tlie arrests there had 
been a .special briefing attended by 
.ahoirt 30 police ollicers. They had 
lieeii provided (hv the Special Branch) 
with the namc.s and backgrounds of the 
defendants, a photograph of Tarlochan 
Gala-Aura, and the 'iioliic view' of 
i-vent.s. It was this police view- ol the 
defendants as 'mban terrorists’ which 
influenced police heliaviour throughout 
the case. 

Tfie events of the first eleven days of 
July last year were related in court — 
Inly 11 being the dav ol distiiihances 
in Bradford when the yxilice claimed 
that the yu-trol homh.s woiilil have been 
used if Ihi' twelve Asians had not lieen 
anosted. Defence wltnesse.s de.scrilH'd 
the events of tbe.se days and their effect 
on black yrcoplc all over the country, 
I’etcr Nicholls, a fii-Pinan from laindon, 
lecalled the firelximbing in Walthamstow 
10 which a inothci and her three child- 
reo were killed: petrol had been poured 
tluough the letter Imx. The I’resident 
ol the Southall Indian Woikeis’ Asso¬ 
ciation described the attack on his 
lomiiiiinity by white gangs from outside 
Southall on July 3 and how they had 
been beaten back and had not letum- 
cd .so far. A County Councillor ironi 
Luton described how reports of plan¬ 
ned skinhead attacks on Luton had 
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been followed up hv laige scale inva¬ 
sions on July 11. In Biarlforil itscll a 
bookshop worker told the court how- 
op. Jitlv 11 she had heard reports 
ol .skinheads cumirig to attack Brad¬ 
ford. An official ol the Governmerrt’s 
Coirrmirnity iHelatiorr.s Office m Brad¬ 
ford had the satire story. But the 
police claimed that thev had no intel¬ 
ligence that .skinheads were in the area. 
The defendants told the yury liow thev 
them,splves had felt ahoiil the events 
of thn.se eleven daws. 'I had fear in¬ 
side me thinking that my family or 
.s(«neonp I loved might be attacked or 
kil'ed’ .said I'lavin I'atel. Saeed Iltts- 
sain de.scribed the efleet ol the news 
of the Waltlramslow bombing: ‘It al- 
fected my iiiotlrei .so niiiclr that she 
got my luotlier to .seal op the letter 
box. Soiitball and Walthamstow tistially 
.seem rjrote far away Init on that day 
it seemed like the end of oor street". 
Tarlochan Gata-Aina described his 
horror whi-n hr lie.riri that coachloads 
of skinheails were approaching Brad- 
foul on the motorwMv 'Given what 
had happened in Simtlial!, in Deptlord. 
in Coventry where S,itn;iiii Singh Gill 
had hcen stahhed to death liy skin- 
head.s, given what liappeimd in Wal- 
lliamstaw I leared that death could be 
,1 consciim-nce of a .skinhead attack on 
Bradlord". He accepted sole responsi- 
hilily lor making 38 petrol Iromhs. But 
hi- denied that they were made to hurt 
anyone or damage property. They 
were, he said, for ir.se as a last resort 
to erect a .shield of fire to deter attack¬ 
ers from some of the bl.tck areas". 

llle veidk-t humglrl te.rrs ol joy 
liom .some of the (lcfeniiant.s and their 
siipporti’is who had picketed and de¬ 
monstrated in their thousands. There 
u.ts applause tiKi lor the eimrage of 
the jurv, .As for the political inipli- 
cations ol the veidut they remain iin- 
elarified, Wirat has been acknowledged 
offu'ialK is the inaction amounting to 
criminal neglect ol the polivx- them¬ 
selves. Wiat the government intends 
•o do about it is another qriestion. 


When corre.sponding with the 
Circulation Department .subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mention 
the subscription numberi. 
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review article 


Congress Parly: Consensus Politics to 
Autocratic Regime 

Javeed Alam 


ONE of the features that has had 
considerable influence on Indian poli¬ 
tics in the post-independence phase 
has been the transformation of the 
Congress nartv. From a democrati¬ 
cally maintained coalition of dilTerenl 
classes under the leadership of the 
capitalists and the landlords it has be¬ 
come a liiithK cenliiilised and autocra¬ 
tic political machine owing subservi¬ 
ence to a single individual. In this 
disintegration, (he 1969 split of the 
Congress party under Indira Gandhi's 
leadership remains, by far, the most 
important lanilniark. It has in tact been 
treated as the basis of dividing the 
rule of the Congress paity into old 
and new. It is significant because the 
tendencies towards centralisation of 
power and their concentration in the 
hands of the individual which were 
historicall,v at work became prtmounc- 
ed thereafter, culminating in the 
Emergency and institutional!>ed autho¬ 
ritarianism, It is therefore important 
to look at the 1969 split both in 
terms of the conlinuties ami breaks 
with the past in some detail. The 
author of the book under review* 
considers the events of Ififi!) a.s "per¬ 
haps the mast nioiiientoiis upheaval 
in the organi.sation since the split bet¬ 
ween the Moderates and Extremists 
at its Siiiat .session in UK)?" (p 1), In an 
Introduction written as a postscript 
which updates the connections iipto 
the return of Indira Gandhi to power 
in 1980, and in a long theoretical 
chaptei the aiithoi sets out the con¬ 
ceptual framework for the study. In 
this, the 1969 snip in the Congress 
party treated as forming pan of the 
larger .inalvtical category of what 
has been called "party schism". Tin's 
in turn is explained "as the outcome 
of three maior factnis: elite tensions 
within the party organisation, changes 
in the level of political mobihsation 
in the larger societs, and the institu¬ 
tionalisation of the party system and 
the natuie of the party concerned" 
()) 22). Tlie.se laclors aie tln’n subjected 
to an order ot exphinntoiy importance; 

* Split in a Predominant Partv; The 
Indian National Congress in 1969 
by Mahendra Prasad Singh; Abht- 
nav Publication. New Delhi, 1981; 
pp 319, Rs 95, 


as the author ,say,s; “intraparty elite 
conflicts and changes in wider society 
are here construed as the primary 
lOiual nuriableH in producing party 
schism. The nature of the party con¬ 
cerned and the party system institu¬ 
tionalisation ate hrie luied as medial- 
tug ivriables which affect the proba¬ 
bility whether the party with inputs 
«iml environmental inputs will be 
managed within the party itself or 
lead to an open split’’ (p 22-2‘3; em¬ 
phasis added). 

In the following seven chapters an 
attempt has been made to substantiate 
and validate the theorefic.il posers 
both from the ‘macro’ perspective 
made up of a reconstructed narrative 
of events from newspaper clippings, 
and at the ‘micro’ level bv recourse 
to survey data collected through the 
use of questionnarics. These chapters 
deal with factors like the ‘back¬ 
ground’, ‘dynamics’, ‘fational allilia- 
lioics’, ‘elite social and political back¬ 
grounds', ’.socio-economic and political 
context’, etc, and together they map 
out "the causes, nature, and conse¬ 
quences of this split in the Congress 
party in 1969” (p 35). In addition to 
these, there are 84 Tables in the honk 
most of which provide the basis for 
the inferences made. Tlie conclusion 
predictably notes the successful comp¬ 
letion of the enterprise. 

CllO.SEN VsnUHI.KS 

It emerges clearly from the bonlt 
that the author considers the Cong¬ 
ress partv and the transformations 
within it as largely autonomous of the 
people who make up the society. That 
these are internally regulated proces,scs 
in terms of predispositions, manipula¬ 
tions, factional wranglings of elites 
who make up the party in queslion 
is also, in this reading, equally beyond 
doubt. Such a critique may be dis¬ 
puted by the author on the ground 
that a whole chapter (No 8 pp 202- 
245) is devoted to the socio-economic 
and political context. But what de¬ 
flects the analysis of politics aw.iy 
from its day-to-dav social pressures 
and the long-term social challenges is 
a narticular way of treating the con¬ 
text. The context is first reduced to 
arbitarily chosen variables; e g, it Is 


. nowhere .shown or discussed whether 
the variables chi).sen reflect the parti- 
clar segment of reality. Then the ab¬ 
stracted variahles ate forced into 
statistical relationships without any 
discussions ot how these are related to 
the evolving social process of politics. 
Inferences that follow such a proce¬ 
dure, even if internally consistent, 
become of doubtful validity. 

The context here is treated as made 
up of the ethnic composition of the 
society and the support bases of the 
Congress partv within it, inter-paity 
competition, social mobilisation mea¬ 
sured by the indices of modernisation, 
some aggregate variables of develop¬ 
ment, etc. In terms of these factors 
simple correlation techniques are used 
to delineate the patterns in which 
MPs, organisation leaders, etc. icact- 
ed to the moves of Indira Gandhi in 
1969. One comes to know that there 
has been so much ‘modernisation’ and 
so many districts or regions have 
attained such a level of ‘development’ 
and how the behaviour of elites vary 
in relation to these criteria (pp 202- 
245). How diffeient classes and strata 
have benefited or lost out in the 
course of development, its differen¬ 
tial impacts on various segments of 
(he population or even the reiuvenat- 
ing nr distorting eonseqiience.s of 
‘modernisation’ on society and, above 
all, how these get articulated in 
different ponujar movements become 
in such a conceptualisation, irrelevant. 
Tlic elites are happily filierated from 
the people. The logic of such a metho¬ 
dology forces the explanation towards, 
first, the inner dynamics of the ‘pre¬ 
dominant party system’ treated impli¬ 
citly as an autonomous institutional 
set-iip and, secondly, to the subjective 
factors in the personality make np 
of the individual elites involved in 
this drama. The present study, like 
so many others in the behavioural 
persuasion, has not been able to de¬ 
cide whether attributes in .i situation 
can be treated as separable factors of 
a larger social reality; in our case, 
whether the inner workings of the 
Congress party can be detached from 
the larger social proces^ of politics in 
the country. 

It is a common belief that cuts 
across intellectual persuasions that, 
the nature of the Congress party with 
the complete disruption of the auto¬ 
nomy of its state and local party units 
and the independent initiative' enjoyed 
by them or the character' of the 
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li'iK'ial ay^luii with tlie erosion 
of the state powers is a consetiuence 
I of the Indira Gandhi consolidation of 
power after the 1969 split. The poli¬ 
tical process before and after 1969-71 
is therefore looked at as representing 
a complete break with the long-term 
tendencies in Indian politics. This 
view IS shared by the author too (p 
7). This entirely ignores the signifi¬ 
cant features of continuity as well as 
those underlying forces which have 
been the cause of it. It is important 
to go into some of these to put the 
problem in perspective. The author 
believes th.if "current political forces 
and trends can most clearly and con¬ 
vincingly be traced back to the nature 
and pattern of the Congress .split in 
1969” (p 2). To start off, we can take 
authoritarianism and centralisation of 
I power one of the more pronounc¬ 
ed of the contemporary forces - - and 
look at their structural and temporal 
toots. 

llis'ionioAi. Korns 

The authoritarian trend aloni with 
the centralising tendency has historically 
been at work right from the first 
general elections. It was clearly mani¬ 
fested immediately after the 1952 
elections when the duly elected non- 
Congress governments in PEPSU and 
Travancore-Cochiii were dismissed by 
the Centre. Soon after, these were 
followed by the dismissal and arrest 
of Sheikh Abdulla in 1953. It was 
blatantly revealed again in the dis- 
mis.sal of the democratically elected 
["communist government in Kerala in 
1H.57. It also brought to the fore an 
interesting tactic of the ruling Cong¬ 
ress party whenever authoritarian 
measures were needed to contain de¬ 
mocratic challenges posed by the peo¬ 
ple’s movement. If. on the one hand, 
the Congress organisation or a state 
unit encouraged or went along with 
regional chauvinistic and ooscurantist 
forces mounting pressures for anti¬ 
democratic actions the Prime Minister 
and the Central government looked 
reluctant on grounds of democratic 
propriety. When they acte.d in an 
anti-democratic manner, the impres¬ 
sion given was one of acting under 
compulsion. 

Nevertheless, such instances reveal 
that authoritarian measures were a 
response to crisis-situations faced by 
the ruling Congress. The more serious 
and organic the threat to the ruling 
classes the more blatant were the 
authoritarian measures. Autonomy of 
state units suits the ruling interests 


so long Its it doiis not luisc a dirtti 
challenge to them or, more important¬ 
ly, so long as it does not threaten to 
become an alternative lo the rule 
provided by the ruling classes. Such 
an important trend is either not treat¬ 
ed at all in the book or is simply 
leduced to Indira Gandhi’s 'growing 
shadow’ Or ‘charisma’ (or, shall we 
say. megalomania). Likewise, the Kania- 
laj Plan, another much discussed 
event in the last days of Nehru’s rule, 
also clearlv points to the same over¬ 
all tendency. Kamaraj Plan, among 
other things, was a well ‘bought out 
move towards centralisation of politi¬ 
cal power or, in different terms, an 
attempt to erode the autonomy of the 
state and local party units in face of 
an impending crisis. 

After the border war with China, 
the slowly maturing contradictions of 
the capitalist path of development 
assumed the shape of economic crisis 
due to the necessity of drastic re¬ 
allocation of resources for defence. 
Crisis in a capitalist economy where 
monopolist forces arc in ascendance 
gives a push to the tendency towards 
centralisation of political power. Such 
a situation necessiated a tactic that 
would undermine the power of re¬ 
gional bosses who had the political 
clout to stand up to the Central 
authority. Such of those were remov- 
(d as could assert their power ois-a-ci.s 
Neill 11 , the fact of dressing it up 
by including Lai Bahadur Shastri to 
make it more palatable notwithstand¬ 
ing, Tiie use of Kamaraj Plan was a 
neces.sary tactic eii mule the materia¬ 
lisation of the long term tendency to¬ 
wards the centralisation of power as 
a response to crisis management by the 
ruling classes. As the crises deepened 
and became more recurrent so have 
the political consequences. In this 
sense, centralisation and its concomi¬ 
tant development in the underdevelop¬ 
ed world, authoritarianism, which was 
sporadic under Nehru, licconw.s to 
borrow a term from the book, .i 
'sy.stemie' attribute under Indira Gandhi. 

Economic Crisis 

But this transition from sporadic 
oiomlcstalions to a systemic condition 
is first, not a new trend but a crystal¬ 
lisation of existing tendencies and, 
secondly, it is only insignificantly a 
function of Indira Gandhi’s person¬ 
ality; although psychological or other 
personlity traits do play a part by 
creating certain predispositions, pro¬ 
pensities, inhibitions, etc. It is much 
more a consequence of the large-scale 


and multi-sided changes in Indian 
society through the development of 
capitalism. The intensification of the 
economic crisis in the mid-sixties and 
the consequent misery and hardship 
suffered by the people not only in¬ 
creased popular discontent but also 
eroded their faith in the effectiveness 
of constitutional modes of articula¬ 
tion for the redress of grievances. The 
free floating discontent of the people 
became available in a big wa\ to the 
opposition .narfies for the first time. 

It is useful now to recall that the 
1967 elections were preceded by 
powerful and prolonged popular move- 
iiicnls Ilf ail extra-parliamentary na¬ 
ture unlike ever before. This on the 
one hand helped the opposition pahies 
to fill the absence of their organisa¬ 
tions at the grassroot level and on 
the other crystallised opposition to 
the Congress failures in a clear direc¬ 
tion. The stunning defeat of the 
Congress at the hands of the electorate 
in a number of states gave rise to a 
debate about the right kind of tactics 
and manoeuvres to regain mass sup¬ 
port. 

Following the failuic of the toppl¬ 
ing operations and the indecisive mini- 
general elections in 1969, a section 
in the Congress opted for a leftward 
stance as against another which sought 
to pursue the policies of the mid¬ 
sixties and this gave rise to serious 
disputes alioiit strategy and tactics in 
the Congress party. It was this, more 
than anything el.se, that forced the 
respective groups in the Congress to 
tfy to consolidate their power. The 
leftist rhetoric and the populism built 
around it helped Indira CfandRi to 
consolidate her position as the cham¬ 
pion of the masses. The moves and 
counter-moves were carefully calculat¬ 
ed and at each step doors were left 
open to beat a retreat. It was only 
the success of the moves and the mass 
enthusiasm that they evoked that 
made Indira Gandhi move irrevocably 
to split the Congress. In the sp’it and 
its aftermath as during its succeed¬ 
ing phases there was an all-round 

shift of support to Indira Gandhi 
irrespective of ecological, ethnic aqd 
other variables. Existing support 

blocs of the ‘Syndicate’ suffered 

steady desertions leaving a smaller or 
bigger core intact. 

The data in the book, under review 
support such an interpretation as that 
advanced here. But the author’s 

concentration on micro-empirical vari¬ 
ations in these sHfts only help.s to 
divert attention from the more macro- 
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generic causes of the sniit and the 
opportunist rallying of forces in a 
bandwagon fashion. One out of the 
many instances of the >purious use of 
statistics in making such inferences 
is the following: “comparisons . . 
showed that the jail-going participants 
were slightly more likely to align 
with Mrs Gandhi (79.9%) than non- 
iail-going participants (76.4?)" (pl61). 
It is here that the chief defect 
of the methodology of the work is 
seen: concentration on the inner 
dynamics and the micro-factors involv¬ 
ed in them as the sole bases of ex¬ 
planation to the exclusion of more 
long tcmi tendencies and macro-causes. 
Moreover, the author nowhere ..succeeds 
in showing the relative .salience of what 
he has earlier called the ‘primary’ 
and ‘mediating’ variables. 

Waofs ok Poplri.ISM 

The success of Indira Gandhi's 
moves as revealed in the 1971 and 
1972 elections when, with tlie excep¬ 
tion of West Bengal where terror and 
rigging became decisive, her party 
won handsomely all over the countrv 
no doubt hastened the pace of cen¬ 
tralisation of power and the erosion 
of inner party democracy and federal 
principles. But the quickening of a 
process is quite a dillerent thing Irom 
a new trend. It is intere.slin.g to 
observe, bv way of digression, that 
populism provided the ground for the 
rapid centralisation. And populism, 
when it becomes a dominant feature 
of polities needs a synchronised or¬ 
chestration of slogans, rhetoric, pos¬ 
ture, etc, which may be easily threa¬ 
tened by the presence of autonomous 
regional party units and leaders. Part 
of the disintegration of the Qiiigress 
party organisation is due to this 
necessity to silence discordant voice.; 
in the chorus. It scarcely needs 
stressing that any book that looks at 
the ‘consequences’ of the split with¬ 
out touching on the implications of 
growing populism for the part'/ orga¬ 
nisation mis.ses out on a truly vital 
aspect. 

The victory of Indira Gandhi in 
1971-72 did not help the ruling classes 
much. It did no doubt contain the 
political crisis that seemed in the 
post 1967 phase to have overtaken 
the system. This however, was hard¬ 
ly even a short term gain. Behind 
spurts of uneven and distoued indus¬ 
trial and agricultural growth, the eco¬ 
nomic crisis deepened. The contradic¬ 
tions of the capitalist transformation 
were maturing and the mass dis¬ 


content was taking the fonn ol repeated 
outbursts. 

In this situation, a new phase of 
politics took shape although elements 
of it were in vogue since mid-sixties. 
It Is of crucial importance to take 
note ot these in understanding the 
evolving dynamics of democ.-atic poli¬ 
ties. Much has been written about 
the Gujarat and Bihar agitations and 
about the J P movement in general 
but what has euaped the attention 
of most obscrvMs, including the 
aiithoi ol this hook, however, is a new 
qualitative change in the character 
ot tile mass niowinenls. In the .50s 
and early Ofl.s, barring agitations foi 
linguistic states, all mass movements 
were initiated and effectively led by 
the left parties. The non-left force; 
in opposition - organised and un¬ 
organised - were either uninvolved 
or were opposed to these. The land 
struggles, the ’food-riots’ of Bengal, 
the industrial strikes, the railway 
strike, etc, avere all led either hy the 
Communist or Socialist parties. But 
In the iK-giniiing ol 197().s, approxi¬ 
mately, the mass disenchantment had 
reached such levels that anv organised 
political force, to survive politically, 
had to give expression to and lead 
this simmering mass discontent. 

The far-sighted among the ruling 
class oppostion leadgrs could sense 
lhi.s. The Navnirman Gujarat agita¬ 
tion was a pointer. What came later 
in early 1974 a.s the Bihar agitation 
which grew into the all-India I P 
movement was a clearer manifestation 
of the neiv trend. Around this time, 
all opposition parties representing the 
class preferences of the ruling classes 
became involved in organising and 


giving shape to the mass movements 
and popular agitations in ^ extra parlia- j 
mentary way.s. Ruling class political 
differences • from being a ireserve of 
inter party dealings, legislative cham¬ 
bers and bureaucratic corridors be¬ 
came a matter of popular confronta¬ 
tions and street struggles. 

During this phase, the effective 
leadership of these movements was 
in the hands of the ruling class op¬ 
position parties. The organised anti- 
Indira Gandhi left, which for all prac¬ 
tical purposes meant the CPKM), was 
still recovering from the semi-fascist 
blows of 1971-74 and another section 
ol the Iclt had openly joined Indira 
Gandhi in an opportunist alliance. 
Tactically, these moves and their suc¬ 
cess also pre-empted the left, however 
temporarily, from becoming the lead¬ 
ing spokesmen ot the niiuis discontent. 

This also, in a short term sense, gave 
a lease of life to the opposition parties 
of the ruling class after the debacles 
of 1971-72. In short, the presence 
and effective control exercised by 
such parties in the forefront of extra 
parliamentary movements revealed a 
qualitative leap in Indian politics. It 
indicated that the deepening economic 
crisis was sharpening the contradic¬ 
tions among the ruling classes and in 
that .sense lii-eoming organic in its 
nature - such that it was eating into 
the very roots of the stable class 
domination. 

In the absence of a viable alterna¬ 
tive, Indira Gandhi could easily play 
upon the (ears of the leading sections 
of the ruling classes to extract their ^ j 
compliance with the imposition of the 
Emergency and the institutionalisation 
111 authoritarian rule. Here again, 
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what seems beyond doubt is the 
crisis management response in the 
shape of centralisation. Emergency, 
in this perspective, is a culmination 
of the inherent tendencies and his¬ 
torical forces at work; although not 
the only possible or inevitable res¬ 
ponse. Indira Gandhi could do so 
because she had the ability then to 
politically unify the more injportant 
sections of the ruling classes under 
her leadership. The monolithic and 
autocratic structure of the Congress 
party was a necessary precondition 
whereas it remains doubtful whether 
a consensual coalition of autonomous 
state party units like in the earlier 
period could have suited the ruling 
class interests in coping with such a 
crisis situation. Those sections of the 
ruling classes which could not be 
unified under Indira Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship became, along with the ordinary 
people, the victims of the abuse of 
state nower during the Emergency. 
The Emergency, in this sense, also led 
to “the alienation of sections of the 
ruling classes with far-reaching con¬ 
sequences for the electoral process 
when election were called in earlv 
i977. 

Dintaii'N-r I’oimcLti. Pikkfss 

Closely related to this is the fact 
that under the compul-sions of the 
Emergency regime a different type of 
political process was needed. There 
was no longer any necessity, so it 
seemed to the Congress leadership at 
different levels, for building up dec- 
floral support and extending political 
I mobilisers in various localities who 
were the backbone of the democratic 
support for the Congress partv be¬ 
came superfluous to the Congress 
organisation. These were replaced by 
new networks of bureaucrats, gangs¬ 
ters and sychophants, backed by naked 
police power who could do the bid¬ 
ding of the higher authorities. The 
exodus of the older local workers fiom 
the Congress organisation is the last 
chain in the disintegration of the 
Congress and its conversion ihto a 
.somi-feudal freedom of petty operators 
around Indira Gandhi out to enrich 
themselves by brutalising peoples 
existence. 

The narrow and constricting frame¬ 
work of analysis used in the work 
under review does not permit the 
author to develop the themes pointed 
out above as relevant to the droblem 
under discussion. Its distorting in¬ 
fluence conies out sharply in the 
author’s overall assessment of changes 


in the Congre,ss party and the possi¬ 
bilities of future change. Writing 
with the advantage of more than a 
decade of hindsight the author says: 

Perhaps the most notable impact of 
Mrs Gandhi on the party, system 
has been the replacement of an 
earlier institutionalised but lately 
decaying Congress party by ,i highly 
personalised and centralised Con¬ 
gress transformed almost beyond 
recognition through the most mas¬ 
sive generational change in the 
party elites by her sheer dumsma. 
The most urgent task that now re¬ 
mains to bo done is to invest this 
persond c/iurirma into the party by 
helping build institutionalised party 
organisation from below with local 
autonomy and internal party demo¬ 
cracy Ip 12; emphasis added). 

Or, assertions like the following: 

Both Indira Gandhi’s Emergency 
and Saniav’s dem.acratic.iliy legi¬ 
timised meteoric political a:.cendcncc 
later were expressions of the desire 
for depoiiticisation of a sort felt by 
sections of elites and masses for 
widely divergent reasons and mo¬ 
tives (p 10). 

Conclusions and assertions such as 
these will leave readers numbed, 
They have nothing to do with the 
data prc-scntcd and arc, at best, the 
author’s hopes and. at worst, fanciful 
flights. As such the anidysis falls 
short ot the two standards it set for 
itself: “internal logical coherence and 
theoretical fruitfulness" (p 22). Yet 
a long discus.sion has been felt neces¬ 
sary because the subject of the disinte¬ 
gration of the Congress system is too 
important to be reduced in this way 
to the rei/uirrinents of research tools 
and wishful hagiography. It calls foi 
a far more profound appreciation ol 
the wider forces at work and a far 
greater sobriety and objectivity than 
the author has been able to bring to 
his subject. 

Notes 

1 Although widespread it h;is been 

congentiv argued hv Rom losbi 
and K D Des.ii. “Dominance with 
a Difference”. Economic ami 

rolitical Weelly Annual Num¬ 
ber, February 19.’3. Among active 
politicum.s it is nuisl clearly re¬ 
presented by 11 N Bahugim.i. 

2 For example, the most promiiiciu 
writer on Indian jwlitics Bajni 
Kothari in his "End of an Era . 
Seminar, January 1976, locates the 
beginning of this process in the 
1969 split. For his enher and 
different view of the significance 
of split see his “The Congress 
System Revisited: A Decennial 
Review’’, Asian Surrey. December 
1974. Similar views have been 
expressed by Morris-Jonc.s. 
"Creeping but Uneasy Authori¬ 


tarianism: Iqdia, 1975-76’’, Gov¬ 
ernment and OpjmsilUm, 12, 1, 
Winter 1977; Stanley A Kochanek, 
"Mrs Gbndhi’s F^ainid; The 
New Congress’’ in Henry C Hart 
(ed), “Indira Gandhi’s India: A 
Political System Reappraised”, 
fColorado), 1976; Norman D Pal¬ 
mer, ’’The Crisis of Democracy in 
India", Orbis, 19. 2 Summer 1975, 
etc. 

3 For arguments that emphasise 
the personality or psychological 
factors see Henry Hart's contri¬ 
bution in Henry C Hart (ed) 
“Indira Gandhi’s India", op cit, 
and Ashis Nandy, ’’Indira Gandhi 
and the Culture of Indian Poli¬ 
tics” in his own "At the Edge of 
Psychology: Essays in Politics 
and Culture" (New Delhi), 1980. 

•1 A thorough emperical investiga¬ 
tion like Ghanshyam Shah’s “Re¬ 
volution, Reform or Protest" (in 
two parts) fn Econondc and Poli¬ 
tical Weekly. XIU, \6 and 16, 
April 6 and 16, 1977 which lays 
bare the role of iliffeiciit social 
and political forces in these 
movements docs not take note 
of such an important fact. See 
also his “Protest Movement in 
Two Indian States” (Delhi), 1977. 
1 he increased role of opposition 
parlies in agitational politics is 
taken note of by Kothari but 
instead of going into the cau,ses 
that compelled the ruling class 
opposition parties to do so. he 
rather laments the fact; see "End 
of an Era". 

S Kothari has very well brought 
out these new institutional b.ises 
(it iKiwer ill his "End ol an Era”, 
and "Restoring the Political Pro- 
tes.s”. Scnnnaf, luly 1976, 


United Diamonds 

UNIIF.D DIAMONDS, which ptoduc- 
ed encouiaging working results for the 
veai ended March 1982 and announc¬ 
ed a handsome maiden dividend of 
21 per cent, is looking ahead to still 
better performance in the coming 
leais. Having doubled its capacity 
to 30 million watch jewels per annum, 
it has planned further expansion of 
capacity to 40 million pieces at an 
estimated cost of Rs 45 lakh to be 
financed by borrowings. Besides, it 
has been decided to diitisify into 
manufacture of industrial jewels and 
main springs for watches. According 
to the chairman, Rai Kumar Gupta, 
the company hopes to implement fur¬ 
ther expansion and diversification plan 
bv the end of the current year. Since 
February last, the plant has been 
operating at the expanded cao.icity of 
30 million pieces per annum. The 
product has been well ;eceivcd by con¬ 
sumers and the company expects to 
double its sales this year. 
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STRAW PRODUCTS LTD. 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

At the Annuil Generel Meeting held on 24th June, 1982. 


I 

Ladits & Gantleman, 

I have great pleasure in welcomma you to the 43rd Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. In the year 1981, the Company's sales 
and other income reached Rs. 60.56 crores-an Increase of 22.2% 
over the previous year. In the last two years, sales have register^ 
an increase of 54'',',. Gross profit before depreciation at Rs. 7.44 
crores, was however only marginally higher over the previous year . 

due to' pressure on profitability on account of, rise in prices of ^ 

inputs, highly competitive maiketing conditions end larger move¬ 
ment of raw materials and finished goods by road at a considerably 
higher cost because of inadequacy of railway wagons. Further, 
frequent interruptions in power supply resulting in loss of produc¬ 
tion, higher wastage and damage to plant and machinery, have been 
a regular feature during the last year. The Company's performance 
during the year can be considered satisfactory, keeping in view 
the above factors beyond the control of the Management. 

The Directors have been pleased to recommend a dividend of 20% 
on equity shares, for your approval. 


PAPER & BOARD 

It IS a matter of gratification that despite various odds, the 
Company's production of Paper and Board during the year was 
higher at 61,647 tonnes. Installed capacity for paper was increased 
by 5,000 tonnes per annum at JK Paper Mills last year At the Board 
Mills, Straw Board capacity has been expanded from 6,000 tonnes 
per annum to 7,350 tonnes pet annum and that of MG Industrial 
Packaging and Base Paper from 5,500 tonnes to 7,600 tonnes per 
annum. Now the total installed capacity of your Company stands at 
64,650 tonnes of paper and board The Company holds industrial 
licence lor further expanding its capacity by 10,000 tonnes, out of 
which 2,000 tonnes is expected to be completed during the current 
year, , ^ 

The paper industry is. at present, experiencing demand constraint 
which has been accentuated by high imports and credit curbs, 

. particutarly on trade, lyow, since paper is available in plenty, price 
and distribution control on paper has become redundant and should 
be removed at the earliest The Government's insistence on paper 
industry to continue to manufacture and supply 30"„ of its produc¬ 
tion as White Printing Paper at price far below the cost of produc¬ 
tion, IS uniustified and Is resulting in impairing economic viability of 
the industry. In fact, the thesis of asking any industry to part with 
any part of its production below cost, is not only inequitable, but 
does grave harm to the growth of the industry. 

Further, noyv that the country is in a position to spare paper for 
exports, the ban on exports should be removed and export of paper 
should be freely allowed. 

I 

Modernisation and rehabilitation is urgently needed in paper industry 
I m India. The normal provisions for depreciation do not provide 
adequate funds for undertaking such modernisation and rehabilita- 
, tion in view of the fact that the replacement costs have steeply 
risen in the recent years. It is, therefore, necessary that much higher 
accelerated depreciation than available, is allowed and that ade¬ 
quate funds are made available to the industry, on soft terms, for 
undertaking such schemes. 


B^HERIES DIVISION 

The installed capacity of the Dry Cell Industry increased Us 
1,324 million in 1981 from 1.264 million in the preceding year. But 
due to recession in demand, production declined to 976.5 million 
in 1981 fiom 991.35 million in 1980. Vou will be pleased to note 
that in spite of general recession in the industry, the production of 
dry cells Of the Company increased by 37% to 72.49 million cells 
, in 1981 from 53.03 million cells in 1980 and the exports increased 



SHRIHARI'SHANKAR SIN6HMIA 


HIGHLIGHTS 


a TURNOVER INCREASED TO RS. 60.56 CRORES FROM 
RS. 49.56 CRORES-A 22% RISE. 

• GROSS PROFIT RS. 7.44 CRORES. RECOMMENDED 
DIVIDEND 20%,. 

• CEMENT PLANT TO GO ON STREAM BY THIRD QUAR- i 
TER 1S82-AHEAD OF SCHEDULE. 

a NO JUSTIFICATION FOR PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBU¬ 
TION CONTROL ON PAPER. 

J 

<» NO INDUSTRY SHOULD BE COMPELLED TO SELL IT|> 
PRODUCT BELOW THE COST. i ! 

• BAN ON PAPER EXPORT SHOULD BE REMOVED. 

• CREDIT CURBS IMPOSED ON PRODUCTIVE SECTORS 
NEED LIBERALISATION TO OPTIMISE CAPACITY UTILI¬ 
SATION AND AVOID FALL IN DEMAND. ADVERSE 
EFFECT ON THE ECONOMY OF RECESSION IS AS BAP 
AS THAT OF INFLATION. 

t AVAIUBILITY of coal, -POWER AND RAILWAY 
WAGONS TRAILING BEHIND DEMAND. POWER CUTS 
BETWEEN 20 TO 100 PER CENT IN ALMOST ALL THE 
STATES. IMMEDIATE REMEDIAL MEASURES URGED. 

• IN THE YEAR OF PRODUCTIVITY MAN-DAYS LOST 
HIGHER THAN PREVIOUS YEAR. INCREASEOMtUTANCY 
IN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT AND GROWING APATHY 
TOWARDS PRODUCTION A MATTER OF CONCERN. 


to 21.84 million cells in 1981 from 13.20 million cells in 1880. The 
Company has been able to.secure a repeat export order of 25 mllhol 
cells for 1982 which shows the confidence of the importers In the 
quality of our product. The Company is proud lo receive the Best 


if**;,-.'. 
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Exporttri Shi«ld for Censumir Duribt<( from Enginttrini Export 
Promotiort Council of ths Ecitern Region, for excellent export 
performence. 

\ 

With inereesed production in consumer industries, domestic demend 
of dry cells should rise in future end exports should also expand. 
However, the market will remain highly competitive. Your Company 
IS alive to the situetion anil continually endeavouring to improve 
efficiency end cut down cost of production. Implementation of the 
letter of intent to further increase the capacity by 60 millioti cells 
pet annum is also being pursued so that the Company is able to 
maintain Its market share. 


pMENT PROJECT 

Vs I reported last year, the Company is establishing a cement plant 
'with a capacity of 500,000 tonnes of cement per annum at Besant- 
garh, Dist. Sirohi-a backward.area in the state of Rajasthan. You 
will be pleased to note that the plant is expected to go in produc¬ 
tion in the thud rjuerter of the current year, ahead of schedule. In 
order t^at the plant may not lace power shortage which is very 
scute in Raiasthsn, arrangements have been made to immediately 
import diesel generating sets with a total capacity of 7 MW, which 
will meet 50°^ of the power requirement. 

Recently, the Government has announced a scheme of partial 
decontrol of cement price ard distribution with upward revision in 
the price of levy cement This is a step in the right direction. How¬ 
ever. complete withdrawal of subsidy on power and transport of 
coal by road, particularly lor the plants situated in states like 
Raiasthan which are lacing power cuts upto 100 per cent lor lohg 
durations and who have to get coal transported by toad over long 
distances, will adveisely affect cement umts, in such areas, espe¬ 
cially the new ones, I would strongly urge the Government to 
reconsider this matter 


nuance of the tame will depend on the corporate rjesults in the 
current year and the monsoons. However, capital investment bonds 
recently announced by the Government will severely compete with 
corporate securities in view of the very attractive tax incentives 
attached to them. 

The economy is still beset with several problems, The most critical 
one IS the inadequacy of infrastructure. After recording soma 
improvement last year, there are signs that the availability of coal, 
power and railway wagons is trailing behind demand. Electric power 
generation in particular has been increasingly falling short, result¬ 
ing in power cuts, ranging anywhere between 20°;^ to lOOli. m 
almost all the States of India. This has caused a traumatic Situation 
for industrial managements. At a time when resources are so scarce 
and there are stringent curbs on credit, industrial units are com¬ 
pelled to incur substantial capital expenditure, for setting up diesel 
captive generating capacity. Apart from tying up resources which 
could be profitably deployed in more productive activities, industry 
has to incur substantially higher cost, two to three times the tariff 
for public supply, for this essential input 

Severe credit curbs have been imposed on productive sectors. 
Admittedly, some degree of monetary restraint was necessary to 
keep inflationary pressures under check. However, the screw has 
been tightened to the extent that there is an almost total stoppage 
of additional credit to even vital sectors where production has 
increased significantly in the last year. This has resulted in visible 
slackening in the offteke of items such as tractors, commercial 
vehicles and other consumer durables though there is no perceptible 
fall in demand. Even the eleciricity boards have not been able to pay 
for their requirements. Thus, corppanies have been greatly strapped 
for liquidity, resulting in reduction in output and slackening of effort 
to optimise capacity utilisation in the very year which is designated 
the year of productivity. I do trust that remedial measures, will be 
laken urgently to alleviate the situation. 


DEBENTURE ISSUE 

During 1981, the Company .issued 2,00,000 (12',’„) secured Deben¬ 
tures of Rs. 500 each for the total value of Rs. 10 crores with 
option to receive 25 equity shares of Rs.10 each at a premium of 
‘1^0 per share. The issue of Debentures offered to the public by 
^Uiectus was over-subscribed by more than 25 times. May I 
^l^nk the investing public tor reposing such a confidence in the 
Company 


The wholesale price index has been remarkably stable in the last 
few months The index as on end April 1982; was at the same level 
as a year ago. largely due to fall in the prices of pulses, cotton, 
oilse^s and sugar. However, in my view, what is needed i$ 
sustained and increased supply of wage goods and essential indus¬ 
trial products, in order to contain inflationary pressures. At the 
same time we have.to remember that the adverse effect on economy 
of recession is as bad as that of inflation. Now since we hove been 
able to contain the inflation, we have to be extremely cautious to 
ensure that the recession does not set in 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

■The economy has perlormed well in the last two years and promises 
to do well in the current year as well On the agncullutai front, 
there has bkan a near record harvest. Output of foodgtains, cotton 
end sugarcane has touched or surpassed the previous peak levels. 
Consequently, there has been marked improvement in the avail¬ 
ability of wage goods and this has contributed to price stability. 

The environment is now quite propitious lor sustained growth which 
had eluded us in the past. Greater pragmatism is evident in recent 
policy pronouncements. The relaxation in the industiial licensing 
bolicy, liberalisation of imports of raw materials, capital equipment 
arid technology, decontrol of steel and the partial decontrol of 
cement ere indeed good portents. The step up in crude oil produc¬ 
tion horn 10.51 million tonnes in 1980-81 to 16,2 million tonnes 
lest year end the projected output of 21 million tonnes in the 
current year is another healthy development. 

The capital market was buoyant throughout the year The total 
^pital raised by private corporate sector exceeded Rs. 500 crores 
■kover five limes the average raised annually during the lest decade. 
^®nvertible bonds and debentures floated by companies with a line 
track record, were particularly favoured by the public, The conti- 


It IS a matter of great concern that in this year of productivity, the 
man-days lost so far are much higher than the previous year Whet 
IS most disturbing is the increase militancy in trade union move- 
rnent and growing apathy towards production It is to be recognised 
by trade union leaders that unless production increases, there could 
be no creation of wealth for distribution amongst the various 
claimants. The labour laws need to be not only strengthened but 
more strictly implemented to penalise such irresponsible acts, 
harming national interests. 

Before I conclude, I would like to express my appreciation to all the 
workers. Staff and officers of the Compan/ for their hard and 
dedicated work. 





(NOTE' This does not purport to 
be a record of the proceedings of 
the Annual General Meeting.) 
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Dynamics of Class Relations in Jute Industry 

A Preliminary Analysis 


Ajit Senggpta 

The Indian jute industry is not at all the collapsing!, export-orienied industry that its contrdling 
interests make it out to he. ' , 

•It is no longer primarily an exjwrter, and its home market is steadily and surely increasing. And 
if its input prices are high it is because the trading interests of the jute mono}Klists ensure themsdoes 
a fat margin between what the jute grower is paid and the industry pays for the raw jute. The wage : 
payment system for the jute wooers is also Irrational. Unfortunately, the government has generally 
pandered to the j)«Wic image of itself propagated by the jute industry. 

Progresme organisation of the jute growers, institutional credit for official jute purchases, 
modernisation of the jute industry in keeping with the emerging jxittern of demand, a mpre scientific 
wage payment structure, and a compact between India and Bangladesh in international sale of jute 
goods, are all necessary for a better and more viable reorganisation of the jute industry. 


THE problems ot the jute industry in 
West Bengal have received more than 
their due share of publicity in recent 
years. However, the true nature of 
the ‘crisis’ facing the jute industry 
remains shrouded in mystery. Some 
of the external factors which have 
inhibited the growth of the industry 
are well known and hardly need 
elaboration. Emergence of alternative 
products, declining foreign demand, 
fluctuating export .orices, ‘unfair’ com¬ 
petition from Pakistan and Bangla¬ 
desh, have no doubt'greatly reduced 
the importance of the jute industry 
as a major source of foreign exchange 
earnings. Spokesmen of the jute 
Industry have also complained against 
government apathy; the scarcity, the 
poor quality and the high and fluctuat¬ 
ing prices of raw jute produced in the 
country; and the aggressiveness of 
trade unions, etc. The impression is 
widespread that jute has been a 
chronically sick industry for decades, 
and that it deserves sympathetic and 
indeed self-denying assistance from 
all concerned. The industry seems to 
have been a victim of circumstances 
beyond its own control. Faced, on the 
one hand, with d;clining foreign 
demand add, on the other, with claims 
for higher raw jute prices by growers 
and higW wage claims by jute work¬ 
ers, this major traditional .export 
industry of India appears to be a 
tragic hero fighting^a grim battle for 
existence against g^t odds. 

The jute industry indeed has its 
problems, hut the nature of these 
problems is rather difierent from what 
is tod often puhlidsed, (X course, at 


a superficial level, many of the internal 
and external problems of the industry 
mentioned above are true. One must 
delve deeper, however, to investigate 
how far these problems are major and 
how far industry Itself has contribut¬ 
ed to them. 

At the outset, it is important to 
note that the characterisation of the 
Indian jute industry as a sick export 
industry i$ wrong. While some ot the 
jute mills have been earning re¬ 
current losses'(at least as reported in 
their balance sheets) many others —- 
particularly those under more'efficient 
professional management — have been 
making good profits. Capacity utili,sa- 
tion, productivity per worker or per 
machine-hour, vary significantly from 
mill to mill and so do their output- 
mixes and their capacity to adjust 
these to changing demand conditbns. 
Sickness, caused as it is mainly by 
managerial inefficiencies, is rarely an 
industrial phenomenon; it afflicts 
particular units rather than the in¬ 
dustry as a whole. 

jute, moreover, is nol predominantly 
an export industry today. While ex> 
ports of jute manufactures constituted 
between 70-80 per cent of the total 
production of jute goods in the 1950s 
and the 1960s, domestic consumption 
of jute manufactures now constitutes 
no less than two-thirds of the total 
production of jute goods. Unlike 
foreign demand, which has not only 
declined but also has shown consider¬ 
able fluctuatiems around a declining 
trend; the growth of domestic demand 
has been rapid and steady. The pros¬ 
pects, too', for further growth in home 


demand are bright. About three- 
fourths of the total home demand for 
jute manufactures is generated by 
foodgrains, fertilisers, cement and 
sugar. Production of these items is 
likely to grow considerably during the 
1980s; needless to say, this growing 
domestic market for jute goods, is a 
shelte-ed one, fully protected against 
imports. 

As long as the jute industry was 
predominantly an exporting industry 
— and, what is more, a major dollar- 
earncr — the jute manufacturers re¬ 
presented by the IJMA could, with 
some justice, contend that export ,■ 
prices being at least partly determln- 
ed in the foreign market, the ptice 
of raw jute as well as the wages ot 
jute workers “should bear a realistic 
relation with the industry’s capacity 
to pay". The Government of India 
and related official agencies also 
seemed to subscribe to the same view, 
and made little efforts to Improve the 
conditions either of jute growers or 
of jute labourers. Anyone who has 
studied the halting and half-hearted 
attempts made by the Government of 
India since 1961-62 to support the 
prices of raw jute and the recommen¬ 
dations ot the various Wage Boards 
and Tribunals set up to fix and revise 
wages in the jute mills would find 
little difficulty in coming to this con- | 
elusion. Despite the rapid decline <d ^ 
its importance as an export industry, 
the IJMA continues to hatp on the 
old ’’ability to nay" argument. It is 
doubtful (as we Shall see later) 
whether this urgument had any vali¬ 
dity in the past; , it has oertainly 
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ceased to be Relevant today. Yet, of monopoly ppwer, whien provides 
even in recent years, spokesmen of useful clues to the performance and 
the jute industry have contended that proWems of the jute industry in rer 
since raw fibre and waites eat up cent years, 
about 80 per cent or more of the The monopolistic nature of the 
nfanufacturing costs, “no amount of jute ii^ustry undoubtedly Hives it 
researdi and modernisation would considerable power in determining the 
help the industry” to overcome its prices of the specific inputs of which 
growing troubles The ii^dustry, in- it is the only buyer in the market, 
deed, has shown little interest in vFor quite a long time, the jute indus- 


modemisation and rationalisation, in 
exploring new markets and products, 
in developing scientific methods of 
jute cultivation, etc. Whatever initia¬ 
tive has been taken in these directions 
has always been official rather than 
private. 

In order to understand the perfor¬ 
mance and problems of the jute indus¬ 
try in recent j'ears, its prevailing 
public image as a sick export industry 
does not help, This is an image bol¬ 
stered bv a lot of propaganda, and 
does not fit the facts of the situation. 
It also confuses understanding by 
sideyacking the real issues and diver¬ 
ting attention to less important (and 
perhaps dubious) analytical and policy 
considerations related to export-com¬ 
petitiveness. A better understanding 
of the jute industry and its problems 
is facilitated if one notes the two 
really fundamental characteristics of 
the industry, both of which are root¬ 
ed in its past history. These are, first, 
its monopolistic structure and, second, 
its major preoccupation with trading 
gains rather than industrial profits. 

Neither of these features is readily 
apparent from the balance sheets of 
companies or from other availaUe 
records. It is, of course, well known 
that the IjMA is a powerful organi¬ 
sation, that the industry operates as 
a common front in negotiating with 
labour and with official agencies, in 
restricting the production of jute 
manufacture to keep their prices 
high, as well as in regulating the 
purchase of raw jute to keen fibre 
prices as low as possible at the grower 
and lower intermediary level! It 
is also well-known that, though tlyte 
an quite a number of jute mills, the 
major pert of their shares as well as 
the coatroUtag interest lies with only 
a handful df families, among whom 
there is Wry little oligopolistic com¬ 
petition in any genuine Sense. Mono¬ 
poly powsr to' selling abroad has, of 
course, eroded over the .years thanks 
to dn competition of synthetic pro¬ 
ducts and third country competition, 
but IniUa. is rtlB. a. suw>lier 
into goods to the wmU.toarfcet. ga 
adds Up to a ooaiideridde dei^ 


try has in fact enjoyed this power; 
though the power is now being in¬ 
creasingly threatened. As we shall 
sec, the recent problems of the jute 
industry arise basically from the 
gradual erosion of its monopoly 
power -- over labour and raw jute at 
home, and over export markets 
abroad. 

Before explaining this central thesis 
of this note, let us discuss, briefly, 
the second dominant characteristic of 
the Indian industry which, though 
related to the first, is largely an In¬ 
dependent characteristic. Though 
direct evidences are lacking, it is wdl- 
known that the lion’s share of pro¬ 
fits made by the interests controlling 
the jute industry come to them — not 
as the revealed profits from jute 
manufacturing but — as trading-cum- 
speculative gains associatsd with 
internal trade in raw jute and exter¬ 
nal trade in jute ma^ufactutes. His¬ 
torically, Indian enterprise infiltrated 
into the jute industry through trading 
channels, and the interlocking of 
trading and manufacturing interests 
continue vigorously even today. These 
trading gains do not accrue to the 
industry; indeed they are often earn¬ 
ed at the cost of the industiy 
through a process of informal tying 
of transactions (with privately-owned 
trading agencies) akin to 'transfer 
pricing’. A good part of the trading 
gains accrue to the same financial 
interests who control the jute indus¬ 
tries. These rains escape the Ux net 
and are channelled into profitable 
investments in the black market — 
induding toe black market for 
doBars In the country. 

'The jute industry has often com¬ 
plained of the scarcity and high cost 
of raw jute, which is supposed to con¬ 
stitute about 60 per cent of the total 
manufacturing costs of jute goods. At 
toe same tone, toe jute growers have 
long been complaining of low and 
unremunerative raw jut*, prices. Both 
of these complaints are cwtect. Price- 
spread ; stutoes revral . that there is, 
indeed,; a sitodantial gap between tte 
prices to wbtoh the grnwerk sell toelir 
jute told ^ prices at which mills 


buy them. Only a small oart of this 
gap can be accounted for by legiti¬ 
mate costs of marketing. Between toe 
jute growers and the jute mills in 
West Bengal lies s pyramidal struc¬ 
ture of trading intermediaries - akin 
to the hierarchy of rent-receiving 
intermediaries who characterised the 
za^dari system. At the aoex of the 
pyramid are the final consumers of 
raw jute, toe West Bengal jute mills. 
The fatter the layer of Intermediaries, 
the greater their financiat resources 
and bargaining power, and the closer 
their informal links with the leading 
jute manufacturing interests. 

Any reorganisation of the jute 
marketing system which would help 
to reduce speculative gains of inter¬ 
mediaries would undoubtedly he of 
advantage to the genuine interests 
both of the jute industry and of the 
growers. While the extent of specula¬ 
tive rains (and losses) in jute trading 
cannot be quantified, some idea of 
the magnitude can be obtained from 
the intra-year price variations of raw., 
jute in the Calcutta wholesale market, 
in six of the nine years between 
1960-61 and 1969-70, the maximum 
Calcuita price of Assam Bottom ex¬ 
ceeded the minimum price ot the year 
by a margin ranging from 104 per 
cent to 57 per cent. These minimum 
prices at the Calcutta mar'get are, of 
course, much higher than those re¬ 
ceived by the growers in the villages, 
most of whom sell at rdatively 
low post-harvest prices. Similar price 
fluctuations occur from 'year-to-year, 
reflecting changes in demand and 
supply, the cobweb-type response of 
the jute growers, and toe influence of 
destabilising^culation. And with all 
such price fluctuations, it is no wonder 
that the trading and speculative in¬ 
terest would come to dominate toe 
manufacturing interest. » 

There are indications that, since 
the mid-1970s, the circumstances 
propitious for speculative trading in 
raw jute are gradually weakening. 
Over the five years between 1976-77 
and 1980-81, the percentage spread 
between the minimum and maximum 
prices of Assam Bottom within each . 
year has been much lower than in 
earlier periods, and has been rapidly 
declining over toe period. In 1976-77, . 
the maximum price was only 32 per 
cent higher than the minimum price, 
and tois percentage declined monoto- 
hically reaching a bare 8-5 per cent 
during 1980-81. .Year-to-ye*r fluctua¬ 
tions in toe average price of Assato 
Sottom to toe Calmjtta market htoW;< 














feen-fendiJmHy rerfnced. Av*r. 
age price increased in the Calcutta 
market by 11 per cent in 1977-78, 
decreased by 3 per cent and 2 per cent, 
j respectively, in the two following years, 
and increased by 2 per cent in the final 
year of the period. Raw jute produc¬ 
tion also showed a rising trend over 
this period, with only a miner decline 
of about 4 per cent in 1979-80,'More 
stable conditions in prices and pro¬ 
duction of raw jute, a.s weil as strin¬ 
gent credit conditions, must have 
reduced the prospects for speculative 
activities in raw jute trading. 

It is Boo early to predict whether a 
trend towards stability has been 
firmly established in raw jute produc¬ 
tion and prices. Prices at the grower 
level probably continue to be relati¬ 
vely weak and vulnerable. There is 
no doubt, however, that the factors 
working for stability have been grow- 
I ing in strength. jCI purchases of 
raw jute, for several years confined 
to about 10 per cent if raw jute 
production, has recently increased to 
about 22 pi*r cent, and is proposed 
to increase to about 30 per cent in 
the coming jute year. The co-operative 
marketing societies and, more recently, 
the panchayats have been incieasingh' 
helping the jute growers ti get re¬ 
munerative prices for their crops. 
Expansion of institutional credit In the 
rural economy has made inroads into 
the dadan system and has weakened 
the exploitation of jute farmers bv the 
jute trading intermediaries in the 
primary and secondary markets. The 
ban on raw jute exports has been 
lifted and the ICl is selling raw jute 
in the Russian market. All this has 
jMknduced the bargaining power of the 
^/jute mills and the jute traders vis-a~i'is 
the growers. The rapid decline in the 
export market of jute manulactures 
and its substitution by a growing 
home market (a large part of the 
growing home demand coming from 
the public sector of the economy) is 
also contributing to stability. . 

Stability in demand conditions and 
in the supply of raw mateiiais and 
their prices is, of course, highly de¬ 
sirable for an industry. But, if the 
prospects of making speculative gains 
from internal and external trade are 
being weakened, it would be less easy 
for jute magnates to show recurring 
losses in the industry balance sheets 
and to recoup these losses many 
times over in the trading accounts. 

If our hypothesis of a growing 
squeeze on speculative profits in jute 
trade is correct, or if really serious 
policy efforts succeed in eliminating 
such speculaticn, one would naturally 


expect a sharpenihg of class antago¬ 
nism within and around the jute 
industry. As the private trade buffer 
weakens, the conflict ol interest bet¬ 
ween the jute manufacturers and the 
growers would become more visible 
and, therefore, more acute. While 
many of the institutional changes in 
the countryside are increasing the 
bargaining power of the jute growers, 
the fact remains that the ultimate 
buyers of most of the raw jute pro¬ 
duced by innumerable small jute 
farmers are the relatively few jute 
mills Who can still exercise consider¬ 
able monopsonistic power in keeping 
prices of raw jute low, By projecting 
its image of a sick export industry, 
and pleading export-competitiveness 
and inability to pay, the jute industry 
may also seek to scuttle official 
endeavour to improve the earnings of 
jute growers in the country. 

it is, of course, ridiculous for a 
declining export industry to plead for 
low prices for its inputs just because 
It is losing export-comi'etitivcne.ss. To 
suggest such a way out is to reverse 
the logic of the principle of comparii- 
livr advantage, putting Heckscher- 
Ohlin on their heads. What is rele¬ 
vant in the present conte.rt is the 
degree of monopsonistic power of the 
jute industry, and whether this power 
has been weakening over time. The 
tact is that, however large the degree 
ot monopoly power of the jute 
industry in the product market, its 
monopsonistic power in the input 
market had always been weaker. So 
far as the jute growers are concerned, 
this is so because relatively few plots 
of land are jute-specific. Land in fact 
can be and has been switched from 
jutf to Aus paddy if the relative 
profitability of cultivating jute conti- 
nubs to be low. It is true that such 
switches have been cjuantiiatively much 
less than what one would expect 
judging by the trends in the relative 
profitability of Aus paddy vn-a-vis 
jute during the 196U.s and the early 
1970s, The explanation probably 
lies not so much in the monopsonistic 
power of the jute mills in the pur- 
cha.se of raw iute as in the informal 
creoit-cum-sales agreements which jute 
growers enter into with jute traders 
at the local'level in order to survive 
between harvests. Non-institutional 
agricultural credit was always more 
easily available for growing cash 
crops like jute rather than a subsis¬ 
tence crop like paddy — particularly 
so since the decline of the professional 
village moneylender and the growing 
importance of the new trader-landlord- 
moneylendR class. In fact, a good 


part of the lower prices received by 
jute farmes (many of whom are share- 
croppiTs, and most ol whom are in¬ 
debted to rural traders and money¬ 
lenders) represent a high, implicit 
interest rate. 

To the jute-growers, these fine 
distinctions, between industrial pro¬ 
fits, speculative gains, trading profits, 
usury and rent, do not make sense. 
These interests hostile to him are so 
intermeshed at the village as well as 
at the urban level that it is difficult 
to see where the boundary of .one 
ends and that of the other begins. It 
is, however, true that the stran.gle- 
hold of ihe rural trader-cum-finander 
on the farmers is being gradually re¬ 
duced through the growth of institu¬ 
tionalised credit and maiketing 
arrangements. 

Along with such institutional changes 
a more significant technological factor 
has been working steadily during the 
1970s to increase further the bar¬ 
gaining power of iute farmers. While 
the average yield of raw jute per hec¬ 
tare has remained practically stagnant 
throughout the 20th century, since 
the mid 1960s there has been signi¬ 
ficant improvement in the productivi¬ 
ty of paddy per hectare. These 
divergent trends in the productivitv 
of the two competing crops must lead 
inevitably to substantial switchin.g of 
land from jute to paddy unless )ute 
prices rise enough to offset this ten¬ 
dency. If neither of these two con¬ 
sequences has resulted to the anti¬ 
cipated extent, it is partly because of 
shortages (in credit, irrigation facili¬ 
ties, etc) which are slowing down the 
spread of the green revolution. As 
already noted, the elasticity of supply 
of institutional credit (and whether it 
is associated with marketing facilities) 
is of particular importance in this 
connection. Jute is a more labour-in¬ 
tensive crop than paddy, and techni¬ 
ques of cultivation being relatively 
traditional it depends less on pur¬ 
chased inputs. Consumption loans, less 
readily available from institutional 
sources, are particularly important in 
jute cultivation. HYV rice is more 
intensive in purchar.ed inputs and, 
therefore, much more dependent on 
the supply of institutional credit. But 
whatever the institutional barriers, 
s'rong technological forces are in ope¬ 
ration to break these barriers. 

Paradoxical though it mav appear, 
the bargaining power of jute labour 
vis-g-vis the jute industrialists has 
been relatively weaker. Certainly the 
jute industrial workers are more con¬ 
centrated, more organised and enjoy 
mudi higher incomes than the Jut* 



growers who are widely dispersed and 
have practically no organisation of 
their own. It is also true that, while 
labour costs constitute only about 20 
per.cent of the costs of jute manu¬ 
facturing, raw jute constitutes about 
60 per cent of such costs. The jute 
industrialist thus has a greater inte¬ 
rest in exploiting jute farmers than in 
exploiting jute labour, But it is easier 
for land to switch from one crop to 
another than it is for jute labour to 
switch to other industries and occu¬ 
pations. To put it bluntly, jute labour 
is more specific than is jute land and 
is, therefore, subject to a greater 
degree of monopsonistic control bv 
the jute industry. 

Specificity of labour with respect to 
a particular industry is, of course, 
never absolute; transfer earnings are 
seldom as low as zero. The degree of 
specificity also differs from one type 
of labour to another and, in general, 
it probably decreases through time. In 
the jute industry, about one-third of 
the workers are either unskilled nr 
have very little skill or specialisation. 
Most of the remaining operatives 
have varying degrees of skill. The 
majority of these skilled workers 
work in the spinning and weaving de¬ 
partments; only a few work as mecha¬ 
nics in the engineering department of 
jute mills. Apart from the workmen, 
there are the technical, administrative 
and supervisdry staff as well as cleri¬ 
cal workers who constitute a very 
small percentage of the emplojees of 
the jute industry. 

In the context of the high levels ol 
urban unemployment and the low 
absorption of labour in organised in¬ 
dustries, particularly in West Bengal, 
opportunities of moving into other 
jobs are obviously limited for all cate¬ 
gories of industrial labour. It is never¬ 
theless true that unskilled workers, 
skilled mechanics of the engineering 
department, and clerical-cum-supervis- 
ing stall emplo.Yed in the jute industry, 
are much less specific to the jute in¬ 
dustry than are the majority of the 
skilled workers engaged in spinning 
and weaving. Skilled workers, who 
constitute about 60 per cent of the 
employees of the jute industry, have 
relatively few alternative employ men', 
opportunities and,’ therefore, has 
suffered from a sharp decline in rela¬ 
tive wages throughout the post-second 
world war period. The only industry 
in which the spinners and weavers'of 
the jute industry can seek employ¬ 
ment is the cotton textile industry 
which, for a variety of reasons, has 
been decaying progressively in West 
Bengal Tic other categories of jute 
workers an potentially mote mobile, 


having much wider employnmnt ave¬ 
nues. 

That the broad classification of the 
labour force we have made above is 
not irrelevant is borne out bv the 
nature of wage-adjustments that took 
place (through Wage Board awards. 
Tribunal awards, and Tripartite 

settlements) in the jute industry since 
the second world war. The most im¬ 
portant consequence of such wage- 
adjustments has been the steady 
narrowing of the wage-differentials 

b,^etween skilled and unskilled workers 
during the last three decades. In 1948, 
the highly skilled workmen earned 

wages which were about four times 

as high as those of the unskilled 
workers in the jute industry. In 1980, 
the highly skilled workmen were 
earning only about 20 oer cent more 
than the unskilled workers. Progres¬ 
sive erosion of proportional wage- 
differentials was brought about 
through periodic lump-sum wage in¬ 
creases made on a uniform flat-rate 
basis for all categories of workmen, 
skilled and unskilled. Adjustments 
from time to time of the (variable) 
dearness allowances of workmen also 
worked in the same direction. Thus, 
while the basic wage structure of the 
workmen continued lo b<' the 37 
wage slabs, ranging from Rs 40.17 per 
month for the unskilled to Rs 149.50 
per month for the highly skilled 
workmen (as fixed by the Central 
Wage Board for the Jute mdustrv in 
1963), total wages earned by them 
today bear little relation to the pro¬ 
portional wage-differentials implicit in 
this bai.ic wage slruoture. 

Thus, however different the pro¬ 
cesses and agencies through which 
wages in the jute industry have been 
adjusted^ over the last thirty years or 
more, these tended to reflect the 
varying degrees of bargaining power of 
different groups of workers in the jute 
industry. While wages of unskilled 
workers had to be adjusted from time 
to time to retain them in the work¬ 
force and to facilitate fresh recruit¬ 
ment, the same flat-rate wage increases 
and no more were extended to the 
more numerous group of potentially 
less mobile and relatively skilled 
workers. Thus, the total wage bill 
was kept as low as possible in the 
circumstances. 

As for clerical workers, since 1963 
they have been placed in four diffe¬ 
rent grades and scales; and these have 
also been adjusted from time to time 
to maintain rough parity with clerical 
workers in other industries. In 1974, 
grades and scales were also introduc¬ 
ed for some minor categones of 


en^loyers, eg, the mechanics W ^a 
engineering department, the Statistical 
Quality Control Staff etc. Grades and 
scales provide for annual increments 
which are invariably higher for higher 
grades of workers belonging to the 
same category — and so prevent, to a 
certain extent, the erosion of propor¬ 
tional ^ wage-differentials over tiwe. 
Skilled and unskilled workmen enjoy 
no grades and scales, though they 
have been agitating for them for years. 
In terms of an agreement, an annual 
increment of Re 1 per month was 
allowed to them in 1974 and, in 1975 
(again at a flat rate for all workmen), 
but the agreement expired and the 
increment was discontinued in 1976. 

The narrowing of proportional wage-i 
differentials may be a general feature 
in many Indian industries, but it had 
particularly adveise effects on labour 
incentives and productivity in the 
Indian jute industry. Relatively un¬ 
skilled workers had little incentive to 
acquire skill and climb up the ladder 
of the basic wage-structure. The 37 
successive steps of that 'adder were 
too close in terms of wages earned, 
but too far apart in terms of skills 
required. Since skills are acquired on 
the job and the higher-skilled work¬ 
men are recruited from the lower 
rungs, the narrowing of wage-diffe¬ 
rentials adversely affected the recruit¬ 
ment of skilled workers. The rela¬ 
tively skilled workmen also resented 
their helpers earning almost as much 
as they themselves were earning. 
Thus supervision, control and disci¬ 
pline became more difficult and less 
effective alt along the line, as time 
passed. 

It is true that a good proportion 
of workmen of the jute industry are 
on piece rates rather than time-scales. 
The basic wage rates applied to those 
who just fulfilled the relevant stand¬ 
ard work norms for the specific jobs 
Workmen whose productivity exceed¬ 
ed the standard work norms earned 
more than the basic wage rates, while 
those who achieved less earned less 
than the basic wage rates. For piece- 
rate workers, therefore, one would 
expect that the adverse effects on 
labour incentives and productivity 
discussed earlier would cease to be 
relevant. However, the piece-rate sys¬ 
tem as it operated, instead of mitigat¬ 
ing the problem of labour incentives, 
aggrayated It 

This happened maiply because, the 
ad hdc wage increases made from 
time to time, as well as the adjust¬ 
ments in variable dearness allowances 
(which together currently constitute 
about 80 per cent lo 90 per cent of 
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^ of w^4cne»}, i^e 

never integrated with the basic wage 
rates on the basis of which the peice 
rates were computed. Thus good and 
bad performance of peice-rated work¬ 
men relatively to their standard work 
norms merely meant a percentage 
fluctuation of their basic wages around 
the meagre basic wage rates. The re- 
naining 80 per cent to 90 per cent 
of their earnings were immune from 
fluctuations due to day-to-day changes 
in their levels of productivity. Thus 
the very rationale of the peice-rate 
system as an incentive mechanism 
practically disappeared. (Other diffi¬ 
culties with the peice-rate system re¬ 
lated to periodic fluctuations m de¬ 
mand for jute manufactures and in 
supply of inputs like raw jute and 
electricity.) To circumvent these prob¬ 
lems. individual mills had to devise 
their own intentive systems which 
, changed according to circumstances, 
varied from mill to mill, and had 
varying degrees of success in difle- 
rent mills. 

In the context of these problems. 
the*iutc industry, the trade unions, 
and the Government of West Bengal, 
came to a tripartite settlement on 
February 22, 1979, in terms of which 
a non-official, independent committee 
was set up by the government on 
August 21, 1979 "to examine and make 
recommend,ilions regarding Grades and 
Scales of Pay of all categories of 
workmen employed in lute Industry 
in West Bengal and revision of the 
existing grades and scales .if pay after 
taking into consideration .sll relevant 
factors including merger of dilTerent 
components of wages and restructur- 
r^ing of the existing piece rates .system 
yjt with provisions for fall back wages", 
'' The Committee recommended the 
merging ot all ad hoc wage increases 
since 1963 with the basic wage rates, 
regrouped the skilled and unskilled 
workers into seven (instead ot the 
existing 37) categories, and provided 
for grades and scales for all workers 
in the jute industry. The recommen¬ 
dations were intended to prevent the 
erosion of proportional wage-differen¬ 
tials in the future and to restore as 
far possible the incentive implicit in 
the piece-rate s.ystem. The Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal accepted the 
recommendations of the Committee 
with minor modifications a'ter con- 
sulation with the affected interests. 
The I I M A, however, refused to 
accept the proposed changes in the 
wage structure and took the matter 
to the High Court. 

CONCl-USION 

We have briefly surveyed the major 


issues TeiatlBg to the dyasmks ol 
class relations involving the jnte 
industry. There is obviously consider¬ 
able scope for improving and extend¬ 
ing the analytical and empirical basis 
61 this preliminary survey. We have 
concentrated on domestic, rather than 
international, economic issues relating 
to' the jute industry. 

The export prospects for jute manu¬ 
factures do not appear to be bright. 
There has been a sharp decline in 
the export of sacking over the last 
two decades, and the relatiyely 
buoyant market for carpet-backing 
during 1967-71 proved to be a flash 
in the pan. May of the curient diffi¬ 
culties of the jute industry have 
arison out of the need to adiust pro¬ 
duction conditions to changes in the 
composition of demand. The undue 
reliance on the American market has 
also cau.sed difficulties. 

There is another general consider¬ 
ation with regard to our tr.iditional 
exports which is important enough to 
bear in mind. The less dei'cjoped 
countries have been continuing the 
old, colonial tradition of piomoting 
.cheap labour exports to the richer, 
highly industrialised countries. Even 
today, they vie with one another to 
keep export prices low at the cost 


M their fanners, labouten and tax¬ 
payers. In this context, the failure 
of India and Bangladesh to come to . 
terms regarding jute exports has its 
obvious lessons. While tte theoretical 
basis of the doctrine of 'unequal ex¬ 
change' does not appear to have been 
adequately worked out vet, it does 
not naakc .sense to achieve compara- 
live advantage in the world market on 
the basis of low incomes and poverty! 

' The really sound basis for export 
competitiveness is technological. But 
technology in jute cultivation as well 
as in jute manufacturing has improv¬ 
ed very little over the years. If the 
problems of the jute industry hold 
out any lesson for the Indian eco¬ 
nomy it is simply this: a traditional 
export industry is a contradiction in 
terms. No industry can survive with¬ 
out modernisation least of all an 
export industry. Modernisation could 
be avoided when the industry had 
'considerable monopoly power in 
foreign markets. But monopoly power 
has eroded considerably in recent 
times. The problems of the jute 
industry also underline the need for 
greater co-operation among developing 
economies and the great importance 
of rapid expansion of the home 
market. 
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leoHOMlC AND fiklirifCAl WEERSy ■ ' 



R. Surender Reddy mla 

Chairman 


liearpti from Chairman'i addrtH to tho 
Shoraholdort of Andhra Pradoth Stata 
Pfnanetal Corporation at tha 2eth Annual 
Oanoral Moating hald on 29th Jun«,1982. 


Gantlaman, 

I have graat plaaaura in welcoming you to tha 
26th Annual Ganaral Matting of our Corporation 
Thit yaar commamoraitt 25 yaari of larvict of 
your Corporation in tha eautt of mduatnal davalop' 
mant of tha Stata I am happy to inform you that 
tha Corporation haa hald tha covattd Numbar 
ONE potition among all tha SFCs in tha country 
for tha 3rd yaar In auccawon m tarma of aanctiana. 
diatauraamantt and racovary Thia. indatd, la no 
amall achmamant contidanng tha laval of mduatnal 
davalopmtnt in tha Stataa hkt Maharaatra, Gi^tral 
Tamilriadu ate Now it tha tima to chalkout a 
pcaitivt path with paraptctKia vlaton for a protpar- 
out futura 

HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
APSFC hat alwayt racognitad tint davalopmtnt 
It not a product of financa alont! It hat graatar 
dapth and addad dimantiont. it it an outcoma of 
vition and anitrpnat, tuattintd, organittd tffort 
and daapptation for human wall-baing. Thatpr 
cantra of dtvalopmtntti Ktwitiat. tharaforf, ratit 
in proptr human rttourca davtiopmant for thla 


I 

happant to bt tha only inpubwhic^ can in^nea r 
avary othar attribula ol davtiopmant. 

APSFC pridat in calling ilaalf a davtiopmant bank, 
a bank for davtiopmant of human rttourcat 
Wa. at APSFC. atriva to conaokdatt human ratauh 
Ota and channakaa tham mto right induMritl vtnturaa 
Human rttoUrcat davtiopmant, u wa parcaiva, 

It tha davtiopmant of profataional tkikt to conlinu- 
outly guida tha procatt of davalopmtnt Httll To 
this and. we have baan able to dtvalop a core of 
personnal within the Corporation who land a wide 
range of profattiontl Hrvictt During 1981-82! 
we have been able to crytltllita at many at 1886 
mduttriat With an aggragata invtitmant outlay 
of Rt 138 87 crortA theta mduttriti will gantratt 
direct amplaymant lor 35,512 partonnal batidtt 
providing indirect amploymant to thouiandt of 
others 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 
On tha national tcena. 1981-82 wat a year of 
contoMlalion and cautious growth GNPrtcordad 
an inertata of 4 5% on lop of 7 5% in 1980-81 
from a fall of 4 8% in 1979-80 Industrial produ¬ 
ction during 1981 -82 rose by over 9% Some of i 
tha notable developments of tha last year relate 
to a remarkable improvement in the infrastructure 
group of industries which, in tha past, have been 
acting as a maior constraint in industrial growth 
As per tha S«th Plan, combined gross invastmant 
of Private Corporate and Co-operative Sectors in 
the Swth Plan would be Rs 19.582 crorss of 
which the Private Corporate Sector investment 
will be Rs 17.582 crorss at 1979-80 prices To 
achieve the overall plan tergal the gross investment 
in the Private Corporate Sector has to grow 
annually from Rs 2.760 crores in 1980-81 to 
Rs 4.370 crorss in 1984-85 Considering the 
level of inflation in the first two years of Sixth 
Plan and assuming that the rate of inflation from 
fiscal 1982-83 is at an average of 5%. gross 
investment m the Private Corporate Sector will 
have tc rise to Rs 4.500 crores in 1982-83 and 
to Rs 6.900 crores by 1984-85 from Rs 2.712 
crores per year in the first two years of the Sixth 
Plan Such a high level of investment in the 
remaining period of the plan would call for constru¬ 
ctive changes in the fiscal and monetary policies 
The Sixth Five Year Plan envisages the manufactur¬ 
ing sector of the Indian economy to grow at th^ 
rate of 7.6% in terms of gross value of output. 
Thn growth target calls for mobilisation of such 
vast resources that the task before the manufKtur- 
Sng sector as well as the term financing institutiont 
more particularly SFCs. being tha premier term- 
lending institutions in the States. ■ quite'challenging 
SFCs will have to be provided the required support 
by IDBI through its refinance scheme to a significant 
extant and the State Govt and 1081 will have 
liberaUy contributeto the share capital and allocation 
of bonds 

REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 

The financial assistance sanctioned, disbursed 
and recovery of overdoes during 1981-82 have 
touched an all-time record since inception of the 
Corporation The gross financial asaistance 
sanctioned by^he Corporation during 1981-82 
stood at Rs.81 86 crores compared to Rs.47.3B 
crores during 1980-81,-The disbursals madedu- 
ring the year ware alsddiighar at Rs.37 41 crores' 
compared to Rs.30.65 crores in 1980-81 Tha 
cumulative sanctions and disbursements as on 
31st March, 1982'stood at Rs271 31 crores 
and Rs 167.46 chores respectively Tha loans r 
and advances outstanding as on 31st March. 
1982 have gone upto Rs.127 60 crores from 
Rs. 100.03 croraa u at the beginning of the yMr 
The performance of the Corporation in the area 
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of NoovNy during 1081-82 wn liio vwy 
Imprwivi. Out of Ri.33.S0 crom eoMcttbli 
towirdi principil and Inttml thi Corporition 
hM rtilteid Ri.21.33 cram during 1901-82. 
Thi parcintage of avrduM to thi lotns outHind- 
ing It at 31it March, 1962 wat only 9.6% 
compand to 9.8% at tha and of tha pravioui 
yaar. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BACKWARD AREAS 

Tha Corporation hai baan activaly anociiting In 
tha implamantation of tha Prime Minlatar'a 
20-polnt aconomic programma. with particular 
rafaranca to InduatrlaNcing tha backward aran 
and providing gainful amploymaht and Induatrial 
oppertunitlaa to tha economically waakar lactiotw 
and bunched lavarallnnovativaachamai. During 
tha yaar, tha Corporation lanctlonad an amount 
of Ra27.53 crorai to unita locitad in backward 
areas, compared to Ra.23.19 crorai in 1980-81, 
racording an imprawiva growth rata of 18.8%. 
ASSISTANCE TO SMALL AND TINY 
SECTORS 

Tha amaH and tiny lactor units racaivad utmost 
attantion of the Corporation During tha yaar, an 
amount of Rs.4B.79 crorai was lanctionad to 
1796 small and tiny sector units compared to 
Ri.28 32 crorai In 1980-81 This conitilutas 
96.16% in tarmi of number of units and 74.34% 
in tarmi of amount sanctlonad during tha year 
ASSISTANCE TO SPECIAL SCHEMES 
Tha Corporation has daiignad i numbar of mnovs 
tiva schamii over tha years for tha benefit of tha 
educated unamployad and to encourage various 
antrapranaurs During the year, tha Corporition 
sanctioned an amount of Rs 1 68 crorai to 92 
ventures promoted by educated, unamployad 
parsons under tha 'Sad amployment Schema' 
As part of the Ancillary Devalopment Programme, 
tha Corporation financed a record number of 
160 anciHary units tor an amount of R8 327 
crorai during the year The Corporation also 
sanctioned foreign exchange loans under the World 
BankLine of Credit to 14 units for an amount of 
Rs.2.62 crores 
RESOURCES 

The capHal base of the Corporation has baan 
impraasivelv strengthened during the year Tha 
Abilditions made to the share capital by tha State 
/vadvt. and IDBI during the yeai were Rs420 
> crorai Tha share capita' cf the Corporation, as 
at tha and of 31st March 1962 was Rs 1367 
crorai including Rs 3 67 crores 'Loan Pending 
Conversion to Capitaf Ths substantial addition 
ambled tha Corporation to raise the required 
funds from IDBI by way of refinance to meat its 
increasing commitments and thus achiava 
impressive working results 

ORGANISATION 

With a vitw to axtand more parsonillsad saivicai 
to tha antrapranaurs. the Corporition during tha 
yaar hia opened Rings Raddy Branch taking tha 
total number of branches to 13. Further, the 
Corporation durmg the yaar, has opened three 
inore Field Olfioes at Mancharial, Mahabocbnagr 
and Suryapet taking tha total numbar of Field 
Offices to II During tha currant yaar, the 
Corporation la piinnlng to open 3 mora Branch 
Officaa in tha State by upgrading tha asiiting 
Field Officea. As part of the man-power devalop- 
mant (a-ogramma, tha staff training dapartmant 
^ of the Corporation has started functioning. The 
training department,beaidas imparting induction 
training to aU the new recruits, has also started 
implementing orientation programmes to the 
personnel at varloua levela. ' 


CHANGES IN THE BOARD 

During the yaar, Shri D.V.S. Saatry, an alaeled 
director representing Insurance Companlea and 
Shri S.K. Nathan, an alsetad director representing 
Banking Companies have reaignad from their 
directo^lps and in their placei Shn N.V 
ParimasMraran and Shri M.V. Subramaniim rae 
paetively have bean elected. During the year, the 
IDBI nomimtad Shri G. Kriahm Murthy and Shri 
V V Subba Rao in the places of Shri V J.B 
Andraws and Shri G.R Kulkaml. 

Tha RBI nomimtad Shn N. Dhinvandrin in the 
place of Shri M. Natwajan. I would like to place 
on record my sincere thanks and appraclatidn of 
the aervicas rendered by tha former directors 
during thair tanure on tha Bond of the Ccrporatian. 

I wish to axpreas my gratitude to my coltaagues 
on the Board for their umtintad cooperation and 
support. 

I taka this opportunity to compNmant Shri A. 
Valtiappan, Mamglng Dkactor of tha Corporition 
for hb dymmic, mature badarihlp and above all 
hb utrncat ainoerity vyhch have br^ contributed 
to tha excaibnt progress made by your Corpora¬ 
tion and in retaining tha prastigaous Numbar 
ONE poaitiod among all SFCs in tha country for 
tha 3rd yaarin succession 
I would also kka to iMaca on record my uncara 
thanks and appracbtlon of tha devoted sarvicaa 
of tha General Managari Shri K Narayim Rao 
and Shn R P Modi and all othar otficari and 
employasi of tha Corporation in continuing to 
achiava outstanding results 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
I would Ilka to express my deep appracbtion of 
tha axcaibnt cooperation and guldanca racaivad 
from tha State Govt, and the Chbf Minister m 
partKubr I would abo Uka to place on record 
my imcare thanks to the Chief SacreUry. Induitnis 
Secretary and Finance Secretary to tha Govt 
and othar officers of the Secretariat for their 
axcaibnt support which has bean a source of 
inspiration to the Corporation I taka this opportu¬ 
nity to reassure tha Govt. that, as in tha past tha 
Corporation will continue to impbment whole- 
hasrtedly its objectives of industrialising tha bss 
develop^ areas of the Stats and in rendering 
generous fimncbl assistance to the economically 
weekar sections, puisuant to the 20-point aconomic 
programma of our Prims Minister, Smt Indira 
Gandhi 

I would Ilka to thank LIC and other Banks who 
have libarally subscribed to our bonds issues I 
would Ilka to express our gratitude for tha vahjabta 
and timely lupp^ given by the IDBI in strangttian- 
ing the capital bass of the Corporation by providmg 
kbaral subscriptions and nasd-based refimnce 
aiabtsncs fronf time to tuna, which, to a great 
extant arablad tha Corporation to honour Its 
commitmants and achbve excellent results 
I abo express my deep sense of gratitude to tha 
RBI ICICI IFCl Directorate of Industnea, APIDC, 
APSSIDC. APITCO, APIIC.DICS and Commarcial 
Banks for their contiriuad and active support. 
Before I conclude, I express my gratefulness to 
the shareholders of tha Corporation for the Interest 
evincad in tha Corporation's activities and perfor¬ 
mance and for tha time you have baan able to 
spare to be present here today 


HYDERABAD R SURENOER REDDY 

29TH JUNE 1962 CHAIRMAN 


Thb does not purport to be a record of the 
proceedings of tha Annual General Meeting but 
only an extract of the Chairmanis Soeach ’ 
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Case for loternatioDal Stockpile of 
Primary Commodities 


Y Kalyanraman 

This article arffies that of the three known methods of stabilising international trade prices of 
primary commodities — viz, the multilateral contracf, the export quota, and the buffer stock — the 
buffer stock method is superior. 

It argues that this superiority lies not only in the relative simplicity of implementing it. hut 
also in the fact that it is in the best interests of sellers and buyers. 

It suggests that at the fifth UNCTAD conference more positive measures should be taken 
towards adopting this method of containing variations in commodity prices. 


THE domination of the "integrated 
programme of commodities’* at the 
fourth United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, and the fact 
that no concrete programme in this 
direction has emerged in an operatio¬ 
nal form to this day, once again calls 
for a restatement of the pros and cons 
of the commodity question in world 
trade. Moreover, as the World Econo- 
hiir Survey for 197.5* aptly points out, 
"the violent fluctuations in price in 
the first half of the 1970s were embar¬ 
rassing to the cmsianers as well as to 
the producers, and the desire for mote 
.stable conditions is stronger now than 
it has been for some time — probably 
rince the end of the 1950s'’, In this 
context, the .survey also observes: “the 
time would appear to be ripe for new 
efforts to stabilise siune of the mora 
volajte primary commodity markets 

Hence the attempt, on our part, at 
some clarifications and propo.sals re¬ 
garding primary commodities in world 
tiede, with .special reference to the 
international stockpile of these commo¬ 
dities. The fact that the fifth UNCTAD 
is vety much round tlie comer, and 
fhat the issue ol multi-commodity 
stockpiles still gives every indication 
of dominating this UNCTAD, too, lend 
significance to such an attempt. 

Until the early .seventies, it svas 
eironeiuLsly held that stabilisation of 
pi ices and/or volume of primary pro¬ 
ducts in international trade was to be 
the practical concern of only the under¬ 
developed countries, as these countries 
have been heavily dependent on pri¬ 
mary products for an overwhelming 
proportion of their export earnings 
throughout the po.st-war yeai?, and 
especially during the first two and a 
half decades of this period. Consequ-' 
ently, the developed countries have 
-bten in the habit of approaching fte 
issue. stabilisation with respect to 
primary products with condescension, if 
not total flippancy. However, the pheno¬ 


menal hike in oil prices in late 1973 
and since then, as well as other deve¬ 
lopments referred to in this article 
ought to have persuaded the developed 
countries by now that uncertainty and 
instability in the course of primary com¬ 
modities in international trade have 
adverse repercussions not only on tiic 
exporters of these commodities, but on 
the importers as we’l, Neverthc]es.s, it 
remains true that, relatively speaking, 
the course of primary commodities in 
international trade is of greater practi¬ 
cal consequence to the less developed 
countries than to the developed ones. 

Speciai, SicNincANCE OF Commodity 
Stabilisation for the Less 

DFVrLOPFO QtUNTRlES 

World demand for primary commo¬ 
dities is highly variable,® while their 
world supply is less than perfectly 
ekstic to price changes, as contra¬ 
distinguished from manufactures in 
general. This understandably brings 
aliout wide vari.ation in the prices of 
these commoditifts. 

In the case of products of agricul¬ 
tural origin, the price fluctuations are 
further exacerbated by the vagaries of 
nature. At the same time, excessive 
price fluctuations call forth exaggerated 
reaction on the part of the producers 
of the commodities concerned in the 
le.ss developed countries. 

For example, excessively high prices 
lead to sizeable expansion of capacity 
with consequent glut in the subsequent 
years. In the case of tree crops, such 
as coffee, tea, cocoa and natural rub¬ 
ber, output of new investments emerges 
after a long time (ranging Iretween 4 
and 7 years), Meanwhile demand may 
have .subsided. Even if tfenand does 
not subside, simultaneous expansion of 
capacity by several producers induced 
by rise in prices still makes a sitai|tion 
of excess suRily inescapable with re¬ 
sultant low export prices — prices at 
tiroes falling even below the average 


c(st of production are hardly improb¬ 
able — and losses for the exporting 
less developed countrie.s. 

In the case of metals, there is the 
high capital cost of variation in the 
.scale of output involved in opening 
and closing the mines. 

One .serious adver.si- effect, of wide 
price fluctuations in primary (siramodi- 
ties in world trade, on le.ss developed 
countries is the impetus they give to 
the development and use of synthetic 
n'aterials in substitution of natural 
materials. Sudden and substantial rise 
in the prices of natural materials 
prompts the user manufaclurers to take 
reemuse to .synthetic suksHtutes. This 
often leads to an irretrievable loss of 
markets of the natural materials, since 
even if the prices of natural materials 
sulrscquently iall following induced ex¬ 
pansion of their output, manufacturers 
liave already their production plants 
geared to the use of synthetic materials 
and shifting back to the use of natural 
materials would involve considerable ' 
capital lass which they are far from 
willing to incur. Besides, the high 
iustability in tlic prices of natural 
materials poses some special problem 
to the using manufacturers insofar 
as manufaeturei's have to incur the 
cost of hedging hy ,stocking and de¬ 
stocking the natural materials in anti¬ 
cipation of price changes. They are 
thus indua-d to pit-ftT the use of the 
synthetic substitutes with more stable 
and reasonably predictable price be¬ 
haviour, No wonder then that total im¬ 
ports of natural materials like raw cot¬ 
ton, wool and rubber, into the deve¬ 
loped countries of the US, UK, EEC, 
and Japan, fell absolutely in the decade 
between 1^-flS. Imports of rubber 
fell by 5 per cent annually." 

Of course, non-price factors associa¬ 
ted with qualitative and technical 
srqieriorfty also influence substitution of 
synthetic materials foi natural ones. 
But in cases where these non-price 





factors do not operate — they are In¬ 
deed not operative in all eases of sub¬ 
stitution of synthetic for natural mat- 
' erials — price consideration is deci¬ 
sive. Even in cases where the non-prici: 
tacturs are of operational significance, 
cheapness and/or stability of price is 
nut inconsequential. 

Yet another way in which instabliity 
in the prices oi primary commodities 
acts to the detriment of exporting less- 
developed countries is in the changes 
ii provokes in the technique of pro¬ 
duction and packaging and/or in the 
coiniwsition of final products so as to 
reduci; the content of natural material 
in the final product. A clear example is 
provided Ijy coeoa which, alter a sharp 
lisi in its worhl price in 1054, suffered 
such a late that although the value ol 
the British chocolate industry's sales to 
I the pithlic ro.so hy 16 per cent iu the 
lollowing five sears, its use of cocoa 
hcans declined hy -1 per cent over the 
same period.* 

It'nuisl he noti'd. here, thal the 
lindiiatini; nature ol coiinnodity prices 
implies an adverse asymmetrical situa¬ 
tion for the undcrdevelotxrd countries 
exporting these coiiiiiKMlities; An c.x- 
ei'ssivi' exparision ot produclioii capa- 
eits tinongh ovi'i-reaction to a sudden 
and/or substantial rise iu prices iricaiLS 
di.stie.i.s prices iu the .siikscquent years. 
But .111 excessive csiutraetiun of pro- 
duetmn capacity in the corivcr.se case, 
even if it is jxxssibic. does not guaran¬ 
tee enjoyment ol lastjng export gains, 
.since any persistence of high commo¬ 
dity prices tends to bring about an 
^'.letrievahle loss ol market through the 
y<lcvelopiiieiit and use of .synthetic sub¬ 
stitutes aml/or adoption of methods to 
econoiiiisc on the use of the primary 
iiiatciiaLs in tlic production of the final 
liiodiiet. The unlavonrablc impact ol 
llnctuations iu the piiiiiary commodity 
pi ices on tile le.ss developed coimtries 
may also he indicated l»y thi' fact that, 
accoidiiig to the 1865 oliscrvatioiis, 72 
less developed countries derived moic 
tlian 25 per cent of their export cani- 
iiigs Iroiii a single commodity, and 39 
ot them derived even 50 or yiore per 
cent of their export earnings from a 
single commodity.'' It is also worth 
noting, in ihis conte.xt, that the poorer 
and least advancied among tho less 
developed countries depend on primary 
commodities for export earnings to a 
greater extent than the rest. 

In the light of the foregoing, the 
need for schemes designed to mini¬ 
mise fluctuation in the prices of 
primary commodities in international 


trade in the interest of less developed 
coun'.ries, is clear, 

I. f 

Brief Appiuisaliof the Various 
C oMMoDiTV Schemes 

So far, three methods have been 
known in the theory and practice 
of commodity stabilisation, They are; 
(1) multilateral contract, (2) export 
quota, and (3) buffer stock. 

Multilateral contract operates 

through the exporting countries 

undertaking to supply stipulated 
quantity of the product at an agreed 
maximum price, and ihc importing 
countries undertaking to take a 
.s'.ipulated qiianti y of the product 
concerned at an agreed minimum 
price over a period ot time. 

Export quota operates through 
agreed allocation' of a sripulated quota 
that each exposing country can supply 
out of the total quota that is decided 
upon (or the commodity concerned 

in the world trade. 

Buffer stock operates through a 

common agency committing itself to 
buy the ejmmodity concerned when 
its price falls below a predetermined 
floor, and to sell the,same when its 
puce rises above a pre-determined 
ceiling. 

This article seeks to establish the 
superiority of buffer stock over the 
e her two methods for stabilising the 
prices of primary commodities in 
international trade. A significant ad¬ 
vantage with the buffer slock scheme 
is that, unlike the other two, it can be 
lormulaied and operated without the 
need for active participation by all 
the countries or even by a majoriiy 
ot tliem either as exporters or as 
importers. Indeed, iu principle, even 
a single nation can operaU' a buffer 
s.ock scheme if it so desires, ,ind suc- 
eicd in the endeavour at least upto a 
point, depending upon its resources 
and its intcresl in the stability of the 
price ol the commodl.j in question. 

fly conslrast, boih multilateral con¬ 
tract and e.vpon quota - besides be¬ 
ing not best suited to serve the basic 
puipose of commodity stabilisation, 
11 ) 1 , to maintain long-run balance or 
approximate correspondence between 
long-run supply and long-run demand 
for the commodity in question in 
world trade -- require stringent condi¬ 
tions to be fulfilled even for yielding 
what they are potentially best capable 
of yielding. 

For, as Is obvious, multilateral con- 
iracts require agreement among export¬ 
ing and Importing countries as to the 
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Stipulated maximum and minuaum 
price and as to (he specified quanity 
that either group must supply or take. 
Such an agreement would be ex remely 
difficult to efTect in most cases. Be¬ 
sides, in case all exporting and import¬ 
ing countries do noc participate in t,he 
scheme, ii would do little to counter¬ 
act fiuetuations in that segment of 
the world marke. which is outside its 
precinct. ' 

Similarly, it is also sell-evideiit that 
unless all the exporting coun ries 
participate in, an export quota scheme, 
the scheme is liable to be undermined 
by non-members who, trying to under¬ 
sell (he members oftlie scheme, would 
stuliily the intended global quota. 
Moreover, even if all the expor.ing 
countries participate in an export 
quota scheme, there is still the pos¬ 
sibility of some of i s members sabo¬ 
taging the scheme through clandestine 
sales in infringement ol the multilate¬ 
ral agreement in force.* Above all, a 
prominent drawback of the export 
quota scheme is that it has the poten¬ 
tiality of distorting producion and 
consumption patterns in a significant 
way. It would either restrict both 
produclion and trade below the long- 
run consumption requirement of the 
world; or the high prices prevailing 
under the regime of artificially 
restricted exportation would stimulate 
excessive produc ion within each ex¬ 
porting country when production is 
uncontrolled, with part of the surplus 
production being smuggled out in 
violation of the scheme, and the rest 
being accumulated in burdensome 
stocks. In I'ither case non-op imum 
utilisation of world’s resources is tjle 
result. Their is also the problem of 
allocating appropriale export quota to 
each producing country at each point 
of lime. It has to provide for the 
cliaiiging comparative ability of coun- 
liies rn produce the commodity con¬ 
cerned cheaply. 

As one observer’ has pointed out, 
if there had been an International 
Coffee Agreement (an export quota 
scheme) in 195Q, instead ol in 1962, 
the African share in the world coffee 
expor.s at the beginning of the 1970s 
would have been 13 per cent instead 
of the acual 30 per cent then obtain¬ 
ing. The complex nature of the 
scheme in this direction is borne out 
by the fact that when the Inter¬ 
national Coffee Agreement was ex¬ 
tended for 1973-73, it was without 
the price and quota provisions, be¬ 
cause of failure of the members to 
reach agreemmt on these. 
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UNCTAD Scheme foe 
MDLTI-COMMODtTif STOCKPILE 

^ We espouse in this article the 
UNCTAD proposal for multicom¬ 
modity stockpile of primary commodi¬ 
ties, not with a view to raising the 
prices of the primary commodities 
'concerned above their normal level 
and thus bringing about a transfer of 
real income from the importing deve¬ 
loped countries to the exporting less 
developed countries, but with a view 
to securing optimum utilisation of the 
world's i4sources. In particular, we 
believe that the full-fledged imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme would enable 
the exporting less developed nations to 
derive the maximum economic gain 
from their present natural endowments, 
while at the same time sparing the 
^importing developed nations the cost 
rarising from having to pay at times 
excessively high prices for these com¬ 
modities - from uncertainty of their 
supply at times and from having tp 
expend' enoimous amounts of iiives- 
lible resources both in research and 
in production of synthetic substitutes. 


A basic characteristic of economic 
life is that neither the aggregate 
supply of, nor the aggregate demand 
lor, various commodities can be ex¬ 
pelled to be uniform or rhythmic 
cither absolutely or in its rate of 
growth. This is especially true of pri¬ 
mary commodifies, as their supply is 
highly conditioned by imponderables 
such as resourse availability and 
other non human agencies of nature, 
frmand for them on the other hand 
^.a function of imponderaUes asso- 
'aated with business cycles, etc. In 
the very nature of the case, the fac¬ 
tors governing supply of the primary 
commodities, and the factors govern¬ 
ing demand for them cannot be ex¬ 
pected to work in unison. Conse¬ 
quently, increase and decrease in 
supply seldom coincide with increase 
and decrease in the demand for diese 
commodities. As a result, both pro¬ 
ducers and consumers lose intermit¬ 
tently through excess supply and 
excess demand, respectively. If there 
is a system of internatimial buffer¬ 
stocking of primary commodities, 
prices can be supported when world 
production exceeds world consump- 
.^n through the purchase of the com- 
ffodities by the buffer .stock agency 
and pegged down by releases from 
stocks when world consumption ex¬ 
ceeds woiid production. 

The UNCTAD proposal for an inte¬ 
grated programme for primary com¬ 


modities envisages international stock¬ 
piles of 17 primary commodities to be 
financed by a common fund. The 
commodities include coffee, tea, cocoa, 
sugar, wheat, rice, banana, beaf and 
veal, cotton, jute, wool, rubber, sisal, 
copper, tin, iron ore and bauxite.' 

At the fourth UNCTAD, while the 
less developed countries were both 
unanimous and ardent in their support 
for the multi-commodity stockpile and 
for the common fund to finance it. 
the developed countries suKwrted 
only the idea of the stockpile while 
with minor exceptions remaining coot, 
equivocal, and evasive about the set¬ 
ting up of a common fund. The situa¬ 
tion has hardly changed in substance 
in about three years since the fourth 
UNCTAD. This is unfortunate and 
can be attributed to the want not 
only of sufficient altruism and magna¬ 
nimity, but also of sufficient practical 
wisdom and enlightened self-interest 
among richer nations of the world. 
Developed nations seem to suffw 
from the error of regarding the com¬ 
mon fund as an unrequited sacrifice 
on their pan for the benefit of the 
less developed nations. The falsity 
of such a nolion would become dear 
if consideration is given to the fol¬ 
lowing faas. 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that even if the economic benefits of 
Ihe buffer stock scheme as proposed 
by the UNCTAD under its ‘integrated 
programme’ arc confined to the ex¬ 
porters of the commodities concerned, 
the developed countries could obtain 
compensation for their contribution 
to the common fund in so far as they 
export some of the commodities pro- 
posed to be included under the 
scheme. These are wheat, raw cotton, 
wool, beaf, and to a certain extent 
sugar and rice. 

Secondly, as we have already stres¬ 
sed, the rationale of the buffer stock 
scheme is not only the protection of 
producers against unduly low prices 
and shrinking market outlets through 
inroads by synthetic substitutes, but 
also the protection of consumers 
against unduly high prices and short¬ 
age through irregular behaviour of the 
supply determinants. Hence not only 
as importers of the beverage crops 
(coffee, tea and cocoa) and bananas, 
demand for which is less than perfectly 
income elastic, but more importantly 
as importers of the ferrous and no'n- 
ferrous metals, of ru|)ber, of sisal, of 
jute, demand for which varies direedy 
with economic growth and per capita 
income, developed nations sfand to 


gain from a reasonably stable and 
predictable prices and volume of 
supply made possiUe by interaational 
stockpile. TUs is also true, though 
to a lesser extent, of commodities 
such as raw cotton and wool. 

Experience should have Ivought 
home to the developed countries the 
almost regular course of economic 
events, viz, low world prices for 
primary commodities in the wake ci 
business slump in the world economy 
in general and in the industrial coun¬ 
tries in particular lead to over reac¬ 
tive cutback in the proposed invest¬ 
ment and production in the following 
year or years which act to the dis¬ 
advantage of the developed countries 
themselves during the subsequent 
recovery. 

It may be recalled, here, that in 12 
months following the Arab action in 
raising the oil price in the late 1971, 
many less developed countries began 
to explore and adopt schemes for 
restricting exports and raising export 
prices. The seven leading bauxite 
producers formed the International 
Bauxite Association, and Jamaica 
even unilaterally raised her bauxite 
eanrings six-fold. The six leading 
phosphai<e-producing countries triified 
the price of phosphate.’ Besides, less 
developed country consultations on six 
to eight other commodities were either 
begun or continued with intensified 
efforls, and over 24 less ifcveioped 
countries, had already established 
a mini.itry of national resources at 
the end of 1974. Decreed prices, pro¬ 
duction cutbacks, increased royalty 
payments, and negotiated increases in 
export prices, etc, already came to be 
employed for raising unit values of 
exports." These developments on the 
international commercial scene indi¬ 
cate that the less developed countries 
exporting primary commodities are no 
longer inclined to leave the prices and 
volume of their primary exports in 
the world trade to be entirriy deter¬ 
mined by the current market forces, 
and have come to believe in the exer¬ 
cise of economic power to the extent 
possible in reqrect of their exports. 
Under the compulsion and/or preten¬ 
sion of ensuring stable and/or reason¬ 
able prices for their exports, the less 
developed countries appear likdy to 
engage in restrictive practices in 
respect of supplies of products of both 
consumption and investment variety to 
the world as a whole, with resultant 
constriction of production and growth 
of the world economy as a whole — 
any Jintitation on production and/or 
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consumption in the developed coun¬ 
tries recoils on those of the less deve¬ 
loped ones through the mechanism of 
international trade and aid. 

True, in the long run, the highly 
industrialised nations are provident 
enough and resourceful enough to 
explore substitutes (whether natural or 
synthetic) and means to economise on 
the use of primary product per unit 
of final output, and to succeed m 
many of such ventures. But this 
hardly detracts front the need and the 
usefulness of instituting and operat; 
ing a system of multi-commodity 
slockpile for the following reasons. 

First, development of synthetic sub¬ 
stitutes and of techniques to switch 
over from one natural material to 
another as an input or to economise on 
the use of primary materials involves 
enormous R and D expenditure. It 
would t be an indefensible position 
(from both practical and moral stand¬ 
points) on the part of the developed 
nations, if they, while being palpably 
averse to contributiiiS to the com¬ 
mon fund for financing the buffer 
stocks, are unmindful of sudi R and 
D expenditures which would far exceed 
the amount that they (viewed either 
individually or collectively) would be 
required to contribute to the common 
fund. It must also be recognised that 
the fruits of such R and D expendi¬ 
tures, besides being uncertain, require 
an appreciable time-lag before their 
eventual availability, while the primary 
commodities, now moving in inter¬ 
national trade are already there ready 
at hand. 

Besides, the developed countries 
would also do well to take cognizance 
of the fact that the several-fold in¬ 
crease in the price of crude petroleum 
and the prospect of its continued tight 
supply position in the foreseeable 
future impose severe limitations on the 
production of the already existing 
synthetic substitutes that are based on 
petrochemicals such as synthetic 
rubber, synthetic clothing fibres, 
plastics, etc, so that steady increase 
in world production and dependable 
availability of the primary commodi¬ 
ties — such as natural rubber, raw 
cotton, wool, jute, sisal and certain 
non-ferrous metals, for which the 
synthetic products serve as substitutes 
— are of vital practical significance 
and concern to the developed coun¬ 
tries. 

Secondly, even in respect of the 
beverage crops ~ income and price 
elasticity of demand for which is less 
than unity — it is hardly to the 


advantage of the importing developed 
countries to ptovt^e the exporting 
less developed countries to practise 
various kinds of export restrictions 
with a view to stabilising and guard¬ 
ing against disastrous decline in prices, 
with consequent loss of consumer 
welfare in the former. Given reason¬ 
ably stable (Hitlets for sale — which 
an international system of stockpile 
would go a considerable way, if not 
the whole way, in securing — the less 
developed countries concerned may be 
persuaded not only to produce more 
of these beverage crops through ful¬ 
ler utilisation of their natural endow¬ 
ments in this direction, but also to 
produce them more cheaply through 
investment in techniques designed to 
reduce the cost of production. This 
would be far from worthless to the 
consumers in the developed couneries, 
not withstanding iheir high per capita 
income. 

Thirdly, failure of the developed 
countries to collaborate with an in¬ 
ternational endeavour designed to 
s abilise and/or ensude against sudden 
and ste<'p fall in (he prices of the 
primary commodities in international 
trade, would hasten and intensify the 
efforts of the less developed countries 
at various levels of development or 
underdevelopment to industrialise 
thier economies in an indiscrimi¬ 
nate fashion and with doctri¬ 
naire fervour at the* cost of under¬ 
exploitation of the latter's compara¬ 
tive advantage in the various primary 
commodities •— a policy approach that 
has already been evident to a varying 
degree among many of the less deve¬ 
loped countries in the postwar years. 

It is well to bear in mind that qpe 
of the principal justifications offered 
by policy-makers for import-substitut¬ 
ing industrialisation which has been 
and is still going on in the less deve¬ 
loped countries, not only in re,spect 
of light and semi-sophisticated con¬ 
sumer goods but also in respect of 
highly sophisticated consumer goods 
and capital goods, is the real and 
alleged instability of primary exports 
in the world trade — expediency of 
a free trade policy presupposes oppor¬ 
tunities (0 avail of genuine compara¬ 
tive advantage. Any acceleration or 
intensification of the trend' towards 
synthetic substitutes or methods to 
reduce the use of primary commodities 
per unit of final production would 
have the same effect through the 
same mechanism. 

The outcome of such a course of 
events would be fan from beneficial to 


the highly industrialised developed 
countries, as they suffer,loss or con¬ 
traction of export market for their 
manufactured goods, whenever and to 
whatever extent import substitution in 
manufactures is effected in the less 
developed countries. Even if this 
does not necessarily improve matters, 
and even if it worsens the total situa¬ 
tion for the less developed countries 
(a.s is indeed the case in several instan¬ 
ces, due to the various constraints and 
desiderate in the way of substantial 
and really profitable industrial produc¬ 
tions in an underdeveloped country) 
the fact that such a policy approach 
exists and that it is to the detriment 
of the world economy as a whole, 
and therefore to that of developed 
countries as well, must be reckoned 
with. 

Fourthly, fluctuating fortunes for • 
primary commodities exported by the 
less developed countries exacerbate the 
economic fluctuations arising from 
business cycle phenomena in the in¬ 
dustrialised countries. A slump in 
the industrial countries is made 
deeper and more lingering because the 
low export prices at this juncture 
diminish purchases by the less deve¬ 
loped counlries from the developed 
ones. A boom is cut short by the 
shortage of primary commodities be¬ 
cause the export sector in the less 
developed countries is not — and can¬ 
not be expected to be — so resilient 
as is required by the situation. It 
is obvious that a combination of a 
deeper or longer lasting slump and 
shorter boom means less economic 
growth for the developed countries 
over a period of time than would 
otherwise be the case. It is worth 
stating even the plain truth that 
emerges herefrom, that an inter¬ 
national stockpile of several primary 
commodities, which would maintain 
or at least mitigate the fall in the 
international purchasing power of the 
less developed countries during a busi¬ 
ness slump in the developed ones, 
while mee.ing to a fuller extent the 
buoyant demand during a business 
boom in the latter, would be in the 
interest of the developed countries as 
well, in addition to serving the pro¬ 
cess of economic development in the 
less developed countries. 

As far as the less developed nations' 
are concerned, the benefit for them, ' 
or at least their expectation of benefit; 
from an international s'ystem of multi- 
commodity stockpile is self-evident 
from their unified and assiduous 
efforts at the fourth UNCTAD and 
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since then to establish such a scheme. 
In particular, the scheme would make 
for more even and larger import capa¬ 
city for the less developed nations 
over a period of time. It would mean 
more rapid economic development per 
unit of time, as acquisition of the 
relevant goods (of both investment 
and CMisumption variety) through 
importation with the exportation of 
the commodities in which they have 
relative advantage, makes for more 
consumption and more surplus for 
investment than the production of the 
former kinds of goods through import 
substitution which would be forced 
on them by any diminution or unpre¬ 
dictability in the opportum'ties for 
exporting primary commodities. 

In many instances, the resources 
deployed in the production of primary 
commodities for export are in certain 
ways semi-free for the less developed 
countries cwicemed; It is not known 
precisely as to what better or next 
best .ahernative use there i.' for the 
lands and unskilled labour that are 
now devoted to the production of the 
beverage crops, rubber, sisal, etc, or 
for those that now produce ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals in the context 
of insufficient industrial capacity and 
per capita income at home to absorb 
these metals in indigenous use. Pro¬ 
ducing import substituting manufac¬ 
tures entails additional fixed invest¬ 
ment and variable cost as well as long 
waiting due to gestation period, while 
capacity for production of the primary 
commodities is already there for ex¬ 
ploitation, The less developed coun- 
^*ries would have a less valid case for 
withdrawing resources prematurely 
from primary productions in which 
they have comparative competence, on 
the plea of fluctuating nature and of 
secular deterioration in the terms of 
trade't for primary exports in the 
woild trade. 

A system of multi-commodity stock¬ 
pile would contribute also to the 
amelioration of the food problem of- 
the food-deficit less developed coun¬ 
tries, World production of toodgrains 
has been very much hampered by 
wide fluctuation in their prices due 
to fluctuation In the world supply 
donand rriationship from time to 
time. In the post-war years at least, 
the wbrid has not been in consistent 
suiplus of foodgrains. There has been 
surplus only in certain years for the 
world and are for certain countries. 
But periods of low prices have induced 
farmers to reduce acreage under culti* 
vitkm or the governments to offer 


incentives for acreage reduction 
especially in the developed countries. 
According to the present trend, the 
world as a whole faces the prospect of 
shortage rather than surplus in food- 
grains availability in the many years 
to come. 

An international system of buffer 
stocks, by maintaining appropriately 
narrow range between boom and 
slump prices, would help to dan^n 
the adverse incentive effects on food- 
grains production, emanating from 
both excessively low prices in periods 
of excess supply and from excessively 
high prices'* in periods of excess 
demand. Agriculture is notoriously 
most subject to vagaries of nature and 
other freak factors. International 
buffer stocking of foodgrains would 
benefit the less developed countries 
not only as importers of these pro¬ 
ducts, but also as exporters thereof 
in so far as some ofthem are already 
net exporters of foodgrains, while 
some others are likely to acquire ex¬ 
port capability in these commodities 
in the near future. 

Some Prescriptions eor the 
System of SrocKpaE 

As already observed, we espouse a 
system ol multi-commodity buffer 
stocks with a view to providing 
optimum utilisation of the world’s 
resources, and not with a view to ex¬ 
clusively favouring or unduly patro¬ 
nising the less devdoped countries as 
a group — although there is happily 
a gr^t deal of harmony in this 
scheme between the special interests 
of the less developed countries and 
the world’s resource utilisation. Hence, 
we would urge against keeping the 
ceiling price very high. 

It must be noted in this context 
that although the developing coun¬ 
tries complain of high fluctuation in 
their commodity prices, and have 
rationalised all their international 
commodity agreements to dale in 
terms of preserving stability in these 
prices, in effect, their desire has been 
to raise prices rather than simply 
stabilising them. They do not com¬ 
plain of instability if the unstable 
movements are upward. It is only in 
times of falling prices that they begin 
to voice grievances about fluctuating 
commodity prices, and it is only at 
such times that they consider and 
broach international commodity agree¬ 
ments. Thus staUe price has come to 
mean for them only some minimum 
floor price. 

As David Wall'* points out, the 


tendency is to regard high prices as 
normal prices. Such an attitude 
towards commodity problems perhaps 
explains the fact that export quota 
has hitherto been the favourite form 
of international commodity agreements 
with the less developed countries. 

Buffer stocks must only be aimed at 
reducing frequent and wide alterna¬ 
tions between too high and too low 
prices, and thus to ensure normal 
aggregate production and consumption 
levels in the long run. Keeping the 
ceiling price too high would mean 
supporting inefficient producers, and 
would lead to excessive production of 
the commodities concerned. In fact, 
the suggestion applies to the floor 
price as well. For, if the floor price 
is much above the cost of the most 
efficient producers, efficient producers 
are unable to undersell the inefficient 
ones, and consumers of the world are 
deprived of the benefit of cheapness 
that is inherently available in the 
world production conditions for the 
commodity concerned. Moreover, too 
high a floor and/or ceiling price would 
entail persistent one-sided transfer of 
real income from importing to export¬ 
ing nations. Any such built-in ten¬ 
dency alone would be sufficient to 
deter collaboration of the developed 
countries as a group with the propos¬ 
ed multi-commodity stockpile." 

If there is any chance of setting up 
and operating systematically an inter¬ 
national sj^tem of buffer stock 
financed through a common fund, it 
is only by making that system one of 
common benefit to all the panicipa^ 
ing countries, although, it does not, 
and should not, matter as to which 
particular country or group of count¬ 
ries benefit most. Indeed, it is with 
such a feature of the arrangement in 
mind that we argue for the institu¬ 
tion of the proposed multi-commodity 
stockpile, and expect the develt^ 
countries to co-operate with the ven¬ 
ture. 

It must also be carefully borne in 
mind that too high an average price 
would drive the importing countries 
(whether developed or underdevelop¬ 
ed) to turn to substitutes and to 
efforts to economise on the use of 
the primary materials concerned. This 
would defeat the very purpose of the 
scheme. Therefore, we suggest that 
the floor price must not be above the 
cost of the^ most efficient producers of 
the commodities concerned by more 
than certain maximum percentage, say 
10 per cent or 15 per cent" if cost 
data can be obtained on a utisfactoe; 
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basis. In tbe absence of such cost 
data, the basis will have to be a com¬ 
bination of some past trends in recent 
years and projections into tbe near 
future, a procedure which can be 
seldom more satisfactory than that 
based on even the less than com¬ 
pletely satisfactory cost data Of 
course, fixing the appropriate (filing 
price is a more problematic exercise. 
For, We can be sure that the lowest 
price for any product (primary or 
manufactured) is set at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost of production, below which 
it would not be fair or practical to 
expect any producer to sell that pro¬ 
duct. But the highest possible price 
at any time is a function of the aggre¬ 
gate subtly demand relationship for 
the product concerned at that time, 
and these relationships are much more 
variable than cost conditions. How¬ 
ever, it may be confidently emphasis¬ 
ed that the upper level of prices at 
which the stodcpile agency releases 
supply must not be mor® than a 
moderate percentage above the floor 
price say 25 per cent or 30 per cent.*' 

It must also be provided for, under 
the scheme, that both the floor and 
ceiling prices are subject to periodical 
review, say once in three years, so 
that at the end of each period account 
can be taken of the changes that have 
taken place in the cost conditions as 
well as in the supply-demand poten¬ 
tialities of the various commodities. 
It would also help to take account of i 
changes that have taken place in the 
cost of operating the buffer stocks. 
These revisions would help to make 
the necessary adjustment, up or down, 
in the total amount of the common 
fund that is adequate tor the pur¬ 
pose.*' It may also be stated, in pas¬ 
sing, that the buffer stock scheme 
would not militate against improve¬ 
ment of efficiency in production. For, 
given the particular floor and ceiling 
price, a producer with a lower cost of 
production, also gets a larger margin 
of profit per unit of sale. 

The common fund for the multi¬ 
commodity stockpile must be sizeable 
enough to operate the system efficaci¬ 
ously. Six billion dollars have been 
reported to have been proposed at 
the fourth UNCTAD for the purpose.** 
This may not be adequate for the 
task, 10 to 12 billion dollars may be 
required to operate the stockpile on 
a vast enough scale to be of substan- 
tial service to the world economy, 
although we do not mean to have 
given precise estimate in this regard. 
When the devdoped countries are un¬ 
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willing to participate even in a com¬ 
mon fund of 6 tfilliou dollars, it 
would appear wishful thinking to pro¬ 
pose 10 to 12 billion dollars for the 
same. In fact, as noted earier, it is 
the question of tbe common fund that 
still remains the major unresolved 
aspect of the problem of the multi¬ 
commodity stockpiles. But as our dis¬ 
cussion in this article has shown, if the 
developed countries display even suffi¬ 
cient pragmatism and economic saga¬ 
city, thry do not have to summon much 
altruism in them to agree to contri¬ 
bute money to the common fund. It 
is not an altogether unrequited sacrifice 
for the developed countries; and even 
if it is in certain instances, it would be 
certainly too insignificant to dissuade 
the advanced and affluent countries 
from collaborating with an endeavour 
designed to help the poor countries of 
the world and to ensure a better utili- 
•sation of the resources of the world as 
a whole. 

We would also like to surest that, 
once the system of multi-commodity 
stockpiles comes into being and begins 
operation, all the other restrictive in¬ 
ternational comnwdity agreements 
(whether existing or proposed), such as 
the export quota, must be abandoned 
forthwith and must be abstained from 
suixsequently. There must he free sale 
of commodities by private produeer.s 
in the various countries. The exporting 
countries (developed or less developed) 
cannot expect to achieve the best of 
both worlds, by benefiting from a floor 
price set up by the buffer stock scheme, 
while restricting export and thereby 
denying the importing countries the 
benefit ol a reasonable ceiling on the 
price set up by the same scheme. 

Ck)NCLuoiNc Remarks 

Critics of the commodity scheme 
have argued from time to time that 
fluctuation in erqrort earnings does not 
affect economic development adversely. 
Some have argued for the superiority 
of a policy on the part of each nation 
of accumulating and decumulating 
international reserves during booms 
and slumps in export prices, respective¬ 
ly, to international commodity agree- 
inents on tbe plea that the latter ap¬ 
proach involves cost, while the former 
does not. Some others have affirmed 
trifling contributions of a policy of 
commodity stabilisation to export 
revenue of the le.'B developed countries 
on the plea that additional transfer to 
the ejqiorting countries as a whole ols 
this mechattism would be hardly 


thousand million dollgis or even leas. 

The first and the second objections 
are adequately answered by our stand- ^ 
point in tius article to the effect \ 
that our espousal of the international 
buffer stocks of primary commodities 
is based primarily on the fact that 
this arrangement makes for more 
orderly world production and consump¬ 
tion of the primary commodities oon- 
remed and thus for better utilisation 
of the re.sources of the world, and we 
are less concerned specifically with 
stabilising export earnings per se of 
the less developed countries. As for 
the third objection, it mast be pointed 
out that the very notion of transfer 
from one group to another is applicable 
only to those commodity schemes that 
take the form of export quota or multi¬ 
lateral contract. Buffer stock .schemes 
do not entail such a one-sided transfer, ^ 
as they merely reduce the amplitude ' 
of the price fluctuations and thus 
come to the rescue of both producers 
and consumers of the commodity con¬ 
cerned. Such an equitable result 
would especially be ensured if the 
.system of multi-commodity sockpile is 
also based on the principle of not very 
high floor and ceiling prices, and on 
that of periodical review of these 
prices .so as to bring them into confoim- 
ity with changing economic conditions. 

It is worth pointing out in this con¬ 
nection that, out of the few commodity 
schemes that have been tried in the 
post-war years, the international tin 
agreement is the only scheme that has 
funploycd the principle of buffer stock; 
but even in this case it was not a 
pure and simple buffer-stock aw’ 
it was combined with the principle 
of export iiuota. Besides, tin has been 
a commodity for which demand has 
been very strong historically so that 
the ITA, while smoothing out some 
short-run fluctuations, has not been 
able to prevent the persistently upward 
trend of tin price in the long run, in 
spite of substantial releases from the 
US strategic stockpile at times of world 
shortage. 

Hence the results of the irroposed 
multi-commodity stockpile should not 
be prejudged on the basis ci experience 
with the few indrpendently operated 
commodity schemes in the post-war 
years. Of course, an international 
system of multi-commodity stockpile * 
would not be and cannot be a panacea. 

If the underlying economic conditions 
of the world in the coming years hap¬ 
pen to be such that production 
of various commodities persistently 
exceeds or peniitently falls short of 
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long tuccesaive years, the system could 
very well lose its (^atlve force and 
continuous losses for producers or con¬ 
sumers would become unavoidable. 

Similarly, if private entrepreneurs 
feel (with or without basis in economic 
fact) that the business of producing 
and selling synthetic substitutes is 
profitable, given the cost and other 
market conditions, or if the using 
private entrepreneurs feel (again with 
or without basis in economic fact) that 
it is more profitable to use synthetic 
or other natural materials in suhstihi- 
tion for the existing natural ones or to 
use niethocLs to reduce the use of 
natural materials in the final produc¬ 
tion, a system of multi-commodity 
.stockpiles has little power to prevent 
or retard this. But if such adverse de¬ 
velopments can befall the producers 
and exporters of the primary commodi¬ 
ties even in a regime of relatively more 
stable and predictable prices and 
availabilities of these commodities, a 
regime of wide fluctuations in prices 
and availabilities which are inevitable 
in a world of no stockpile, is stili more 
conducive to such dwelopments. A 
sy,stem of multi-commodity stockpile is 
simply intended to make things better 
than they would be otheiwise, for the 
world in general and for the less 
developed count] ies in particular on 
the plane of primary commodity trade. 
This, we arc convinced, it will cer¬ 
tainly do. 

We earnestly hope that the con- 
.siderations that have lieen highlighted 
in this article would receive their due 
weight of attention and wisdom from 
ijhe representatives of both the develop- 
Ml and the, developing countries at the 
'fifth United Natioas Conference on 
Trade and Development to be held at 
Manila in May this year. In particular, 
the developsid isaintries must realise 
that, by contributing money to the 
Common Fund for the .stockpile, they 
confer benefit not ttnly on the poorer 
countries of the world, but also on 
themselves through reasonably stable 
prices and steadily increasing availa- , 
bility of thsxse primary wimmuditics of 
which they happen to lie importers, 
and throu^ reasonably .stable prices 
and steadily increasing market outlets 
for those primary commodities of which 
they happen to be exporters. Even if 
a particular developed country happen.s 
, to be a net loser from the entire 
scheme, it need not for that reason shy 
away from collaborating with the 
schane. For, insofar as the developed 
countries acknowledge the moral obliga¬ 
tion as well as the economic expediency 
(viesved even from their own Individual 


'-itatloha] standpoint, as Indicated sbovn) 
of helping the economic devebpment 
of the underdeveloped countries, any 
net sacrifice suffered by any particulai 
developed country as a consequence of 
the implementation of the 'integrated 
programme of commodities' may be 
treated by that country as a form of 
economic aid. Indeed, this form of 
economic aid may be deemed superior 
to many other forms, which economic 
aid often takes on, insofar as the for¬ 
mer is consummated through securing 
the optimum utilisation of ihe resour¬ 
ces of the world at large, and through 
sparing the rich nations the economic 
problems arising from siiortage of the 
requisite primary commodities and 
from having to explore alternative 
sources of supply and alternative 
methods of production etc. The relative 
stability of the balance of payments of 
the developing countries that the 
operation of the multi-commodity 
stockpile would make possible, is it- 
selt certain to reduce the aid burden 
of Ihe developed countru's insofar as 
t'ne developed eonntrie.i have been 
hitherto called upon to contTilnite to 
some of the IMF .schemes that are 
d<'Signed purely to solve the short run 
balance of payments problems of the 
developing countries. 

The developing countries on their 
part must not exhibit any undue avidity 
at the forthcoming UNCTAD for 
keeping the flour and ceiling price in 
Ihe buffer stock scheme too high in 
excess of what is dictated by the total 
economic circumstance^ .surrounding the 
coiiunoditics rancerned. For, in that 
event, they only tend to arouse the 
saspicion and to conliiin the fear of 
the richer nations that the entire 
UNCTAD coinnHidits proposal is de¬ 
signed to eflect a persistently one-sided 
transfer of real income irotn the rich 
to the poor nations of the world. The 
developing countries, bv putting forth 
immoderate demands, should not miss 
the opportunity of getting even their 
moderate demands acceded to by the 
developed countries at the forthcoming 
UNCTAD. 
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majority of the primary commodi¬ 
ties. Thus any built-in tendency 
of the multi-commodity sto^pile 
to entail persistent transfer of 
real income from imporing to ex¬ 
porting nations may bring net 
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the floor price is conditioned iif' 
the available fliulhce .at its comi 
mand. At times of persistent 
exuberance of market demand, 
the stocks may be exhausted with 
consequent breakdown of the 
ceiling price, and in the con¬ 
verse case of persistent excess 
supply, the financial resources of 
the agency may be exhausted with 
consequent breakdown of the 
I floor price. But while additional 
finance may be procured at rela¬ 
tively short notice, additional 
stocks cannot be procured with 
the same ease and at erjually 
short notice in times of persistent 
excess demand. This asymmetry 
between the floor and ceiling 
prices is another factor in the 
relatively more problematic nature 
of enforcing the latter than the 
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17 It must be noted that apart from 


’ dianget 'hi the chosen price 
and in the cost of operation, 
changes in the level of trade 
would also call for changes in the 
total amount of the common fund 
requisite for the task. In brief, 

■ in tile context of rising world < 
income and production whidi is 
to be expected, the level of world 
trade is bound to rise in absolute 
terms, if not in proportion to the 
rise in income and production, 
and a higher level of world trade 
would require higher level of 
stocks of various commodiues to 
maintain a given degree of stabi¬ 
lity in the prices and volumes of 
the primary commodities. It goes 
without saying that to operate a 
system of larger stodts would 
call for a larger common fund at 
the di^osal of the stockpile 
agency, 

18 The Indian Express, May 7, 1976. 
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The struggle by the working class in Poland, of which there have been three earlier manifesta¬ 
tions (2.9.56, 1970-71 and 1978), is heated in problems which originate in the .sfiecific form in which pro¬ 
duction is organised. The control exercised by the bureaucracy over production, distribution and con¬ 
sumption puts fetters on rapid economic progress. It is in the context of the background of the battle at 
the shopfloor and factory level, between the drive to increase production and the workers resistance to 
it, that one. can situate the emergence of SoUdariiy; and the imposition of martial law represents the cul¬ 
mination of the experiences gained currently and over the three earlier cycles of struggle. 

This paper traces the current and earlier struggles and analyses the planning processes, issue of 
workers’ control over production process and power structure of the party. The paver notes that Solida¬ 
rity has failed to develop, in the cotirse of the struggle, its own alternative institutional organs, have its 
own national conference of shopfloor repre.sentatives and experts to draw up a specific programme for f 
economic reform different from that of the party. While it struggled for the most crucial ijolitical reforms, 
if the workers had been allowed to develop their oivn' economic reforms, they might then have im¬ 
posed voluntary self-discijdine and co-operated in msterity measures necessary for economic recovery. 
But this, the paper suggests, the hardcore faction in the party was bent on preventing. The result is 
that while the Party is still unable to openly call for the destruction of Solidarity it may try to weed 
out left-wing currents in the movement and follow a short-sighted corporatist strategy of splits, co¬ 
operation and the like. But the strdtegy, which may seem successful in the short fun, will leave un¬ 
resolved the problems posed and the crisis is hound to recur in a more intensified form. 

This is the concluding part of the paper which has been published in three parts. 

itself; the right of deciding without 
appeal on all questions including those 
relating to the dissotutitm and recem- 
stitution of local bodies and the power 
to determine the composition of all 
party organs which were to be its 
executive arms. The notions of ‘demo- >1 
cratic centralism' stated by Lenin were 
in practice reduced to one eff mere 
formality. In one,of the most vigorous 
and penetrating criticisms of the Lenin¬ 
ist principles, Rosa Luxemburg main- 


m 

Party Power Structures and 
Interventioa 

One of the most significant factors 
cwitributing to the present crisis in 
Poland, and which is crucial iq the 
determination of its outcome, is the 
nature of the Polirii United Workers’ 
Party (PUWP). The internal articula¬ 
tion and the intervention of the PUWP 
must be located in the historical con¬ 


text of the Leninist conception of the 
Party, the communist traditions in 
which the PUWP leadership was form¬ 
ed, the subsequent changes in Bolshev¬ 
ism and the power blocs that had 
emerged within the PUWP. 

Lenin's central thesis was that the 
Central Committee should have the 
prerogative to appoint all the effective 
organs of the local bodies of the Party; 
the privilege to impose on all of them 
the rules, of Party conduct framed by 
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. taised that (xntnKm U Sodal Oemo- 
cracy denoted the *seU-centralism' of 
the advanced sectors d the proletariat", 
"the rule of the majority within its own 
l^party”, and “not merely the replace- 
' ment of the authority of the bourgeois 
rulers with the autiiority of a Socialist 
Central Committee”. Socialist central- 
ish “is a tendency which becomes real 
in proportion to the development and 
political training acquired by the work¬ 
ing masses in the course of their 
struggle". And this self-discipline of 
the working classes, she argued, is 
“freely assumed" and is not the result 
of the imposition of discipline on it — 
in fact it is achieved “by extirpating to 
the last root" the cdd habits of obedi¬ 
ence and servility. The “ultra-central¬ 
ism”, she prophetically added, would 
strengthen dangerously the conservative 
tendencies inherent in the Central 
,^Committee.“ 

The murder of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liehknechta and the collapse of the 
European RevcJution invested the 
Bolshevik Party with enormous moral 
authority and consequently the mono¬ 
lithic structure of the Party and the 
ban on inner party factions was adopt¬ 
ed by all sections of the International. 
With this the power struggle in Poland 
within the PUWP began to emerge 
overtly (and expressed during periods 
of crisis) on amorphous and ill-defined 
slogans “ nationalism, anti-sovietism, 
provincialism, anti-semitism, etc. 

After initially opposing Polish in¬ 
dependence the Communist Workers’ 
Party reluctantly accepted it in 1923, 
Aough the Party continued to maintain 
^Subordinate relationship to the (3PSU. 
This relationship was formalised at the 
Sixth Congress of the Comintern where 
it was resolved to subordinate the class 
struggle in every country to the task 
of building socialism in the USSR “as 
the international proletarian revolution 
cannot be ccmceived as a single act 
taking place everywhere simultaneous- 
ly"M Daring the Great Purges all 
members of the Polish Communist 
Parly living in the Soviet Union who 
opposed Stalin on this — Addf War- 
ski, Wera Kostrzdwa, Julian Lenski- 
Leszoynski, Bruno Jasienski and Henryk 
Walecki among others — and the Polish 
members of the Intematiwal brigade 
-fighting in Spain (who were recalled to 
(/Moscow) were liquidated. Moreover 
^hundreds of middle-level party mem¬ 
bers were deported to Rusrian concen¬ 
tration camps and finally in April 193S 
the Comintern disscdved the Polish 
patty as it bad been infiltrated by 


‘‘^agents provocateurs", "trotskyists* 
and other “enemies of the working 
class’’.^ 

These developments effectively 
cleared the decks for the Moiotov- 
Hitler pact of 1939 which among other 
things called for the partition of 
Poland, which the PcdUh Communist 
Party with its undercurrent of national¬ 
ism and its targe Jewish membership 
could hardly have supported. After 
the partition of Poland a small group 
around Wladyslaw Gomulka refused to 
go to Moscow due to their distrust d 
Statin and appealed to the Comintern 
for help in their struggle against Fasc¬ 
ism from the German occupied terri¬ 
tories. This appeal was to go unheard 
till the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union in June 1941 alter which the 
surviving members of the Polish party 
were permitieo to reorganise. Gomulka 
who had been elected as the general 
seaetary of the PWP without Soviet 
concurrence endeavoured to fi rm a 
bioad-baseJ front to widen the political 
base of the flVP. This policy of 
‘united front’ w.ts opposed by the 
Moscow group of Stalinists (Boleslaw 
Bierut, Hilary Mint'. J«kob, Roman 
Zambrowski) who argued that the 
Party must go it alone with help from 
the Red^Army to place it in power. 
At first the PiVP was unable to make 
much headway and the main resistance 
to the Germans came from a clande¬ 
stine Home Army which by 1944 
numbered over two hundred thousand 
was under the authority of the London 
government in exile. The Communist 
controlled Peofdes Armv (AL) never 
exceeded 50,000 and though Gomulka 
repeatedly attempted to build a 
political platform with the main resis¬ 
tance (excluding the extreme right) for 
a democratic Poland, his attempts did 
not succeed. While there existed 
strong suspicion that the Polish Com¬ 
munists were subordinated to the Soviet 
Union and if allowed to come to power 
would compromise the independence of 
Poland, the main reaswi was the politi¬ 
cal implication of the border dispute 
(over the eastern territories siezed by 
the Soviet Union) and over the auto¬ 
nomy that the Polish State would have 
in the post-war period. The negotia¬ 
tions which were underway soon col¬ 
lapsed with the discoveiy of mass 
graves near Smolensk containing the 
bodies of thousands of Polish officers. 
Apparently they were part of a total 
of 15,000 Polish soldiers who were 
captured in 1939 by the Soviet Union 
(and in spite of repeated inquiries by 
Pedish envoys in Moscow they were 


unaccounted for) though Moscow 
denied it 

The association of communism with 
Russian hegemony turned out to be 
Gomulka’s biggest disadvantage. The 
earlier events along with the commonly 
held belief by many Poles that the 
Warsaw uprising which was crushed 
had resulted from, the Red Army 
having deliberately halted its army 
just outside Warsaw, so that the Ger¬ 
mans could crush it greatly added to 
Gomulkas’ difficulties. The rivalry 
between the two groups for the con¬ 
trol of the new party continued even 
after the formation of the Provisional 
Government in 1944-45 and the debate 
was now carried on to the terrain of 
the nature of the socialist transforma¬ 
tion of Polish society. While the 
Moscow faction argued for the Soviet 
model, the partisans maintained that 
there was a ’Polish road to socialism’. 
However after the Cominform was 
established in September 1947 with 
the express intention of controlling the 
Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe, all 
party members were directed to “dis¬ 
play genuine Birfshevik irreconcilabi¬ 
lity to all deviations from proletarian 
internationalisip”." Purges within the 
East European parties of all those sus¬ 
pected of ‘Titfflsm’ soon followed. 
The effect of these purges can be seen 
from the fact that the PUWP which 
had 1.4 million members when it was 
formed with the merger of the PWP 
and the Pdish Socialist Party in 
December 1948 had only 1.11 million 
members in 1956.®* 

One important characteristic of the 
pos^Second World War period was that 
all oppositional tendencies — anti¬ 
semitism, ‘reformism’, conservatism — 
were fused in the fundamental opposi¬ 
tion between subjection to the Soviet 
Union and nationalism. For instance, 
Poland was relatively untouched by the 
anti-semitic movement that swept the 
Soviet Union and the rest of Eastern 
Europe in 1948-49. This was because 
most of the Jews in Poland were in 
the Moscow faction, as they had earlier 
(led from the German occupied terri¬ 
tories for fear of being executed by 
the Nazis. But the anti-semitic 
campaign soon made them shift to the 
nationalist faction when it came to 
power in 1956. One of the reasons for 
the anti-semitic movements of 1968 in 
P(4and, spearheaded this time by the 
nationalist faction of the earlier period 
was the fact that many of the reform¬ 
ers then were Jews. The reforms that 
were made, at least formally, in 1956 
as a response to the pressures within 

m 



the party and the workers' upsurges, 
threatened the major role ot the pro¬ 
vincial secretaries in the supervision of 
the plans. They consequently aliped 
themselves with the deposed pro- 
Moscow faction to reverse the trend 
towards greater democratisation.” At 
the same time Gomulka who had been 
hoisted into power by the movement 
of 1956 saw his base being eroded 
with the downswing of the labour 
movement. Hence to strengthen his 
own position within the Party and 
considering his own ‘communist for¬ 
mation', he soon began to follow the 
orthodox policies. All these factors 
combined and contributed to the 
'dogmatic restoration’. One of the 
ways in which this was accomplished 
was by adopting a policy of ‘selective 
incorporation' as a substitute for 
internal democracy. This policy was 
also adopted by the Party leadership 
after the protest movements in 1970 
and 1980. For example after 
Gomulka’s fall. Edward Gierek at¬ 
tempted to strengthen the working 
class component of the Party with 
this policy and by 1976 over 80 per 
cent of the 251 members of the Central 
Committee were persons who had 
joined that body for the first time 
after Gierek’s rise to power. More¬ 
over the largest numerical group 
amcmg the members elected at the 
Seventh Congress of the Party were 
31 < persons described as industrial 
workers and over ^ per cent of the 
delegates to the conference were also 
similarly designated.^" 

Closely allied to the policy of ‘selec¬ 
tive incorporation' of the working 
class was the pdicy of expelling 
members of the Party who had actively 
supported the protest movements, 
thus, for example while the member¬ 
ship of the PUWP fell from over 1.29 
lakh in 1954 to 1.02 lakh in 1959. the 
share of working class members declin¬ 
ed from 48 per cent to 40 per cent and 
the technocratic section and white 
collar workers increased their repre¬ 
sentation from 36.2 per cent to 43.2 
per cent. The policies of ‘selective 
incorporation’ of sections of the work¬ 
ing class, strengthening the techno¬ 
cratic sections and expelling the party 
members who were identified with 
the mass of the workers' movement 
Mlowed after each crisis and increas¬ 
ingly alienated the Party from the 
mass of the workers and broke down 
any process of democratisation that 
could have occurred. Further, in 
May 1975 Gierdt replaced the 17 
voivodship (regional) units with 49 


smaller units and thereby curbed the 
powers of the provincial secretaries. 
This was accompanied by the abolition 
of the district units which had been 
at the intermediary level between the 
voivodships and the locality units. In 
addition, 160 of the largest enterprises 
were brought directly under the con¬ 
trol of the Central Committee, by¬ 
passing the voivodships. These mea¬ 
sures led to much greater centralisa¬ 
tion within the PUWP. 

One of the consequences of the 
stiffing of dissent was that the Party 
and government bureaucracy had be¬ 
come careerist and ‘ideologically neu¬ 
tral’ and were primarily concerned 
with ensuring that they backed the 
right leader, Indeed “the middle- 
apparat of the Party” viewed the 
demands for greater democratisation 
and “rotation of personnel” simply in 
terms of their reaching the power 
centre.'® Despite the reassertion (d 
the bureaucracy after the previous 
cycles of wbrkers' movements, the 
Polish regime remained comparatively 
more liberal than those of the rest of 
Eastern Europe. 

The clearest illustration of this is 
the enormously significant role that 
the Roman Catholic Church plays in 
Poland. The Polish Church ^as had 
a long tradition of opposition to the 
State fostered during the centuries of 
foreign occupation of Poland when the 
Church provided sanctuary to Pdish 
nationalists and when the priests 
engaged themselves in oppositional 
activities. It was to blunt the effec¬ 
tiveness of the Church as a centre of 
opposition that the Polish State signed 
an agreement with it in April 1950 
whereby the the clergy (after losing its 
landed estates with the PWP coming 
to power) agreed to preach respect for 
State authority and to disengage them¬ 
selves from underground activity in 
return for promises by the State to re¬ 
frain from collectivisation of land, to 
permit the Church to set up the only 
Catholic University in Eastern Europe 
at Lubljn and to give religious instruc¬ 
tion in schools. Further concessions 
were granted in 1956 when Gomulka 
decollectivised large areas of land, 
gave representation to Catholic depu¬ 
ties in the Sejm, permitted the (Thutch 
greater freedom to preech and to pub¬ 
lish its own newspaper. Later Gierek 
restored approximately 7,000 sequester¬ 
ed Church buildings and annulled the 
heavy taxation imposed by Gomulka 
in the sixties. 

The (3iurch on its part was caught 
between two’ contradictory tendencies. 


. ■ t’”;' f. " • -ni/-. 

On the one hand its inherent con¬ 
servatism and its agreements with the 
State; and cm the other its forced 
support to a genuinely socialist move¬ 
ment. Thus for example, the Churdi , 
often refrained from oppoang the gov¬ 
ernment, most notably during the anti. 
Semitic drive of 1968. At the same 
time the Church necessarily has had to 
support, albeit sporadically, the work¬ 
ers’ movement. In fact one of the 
major forms of oppositimial activity 
during the downswings of the Labour 
movement has been the attendance at 
religious services even by atheists, the 
‘practising non-believers’, who respect 
the Church as the main defender of 
the traditional values of the nation. 
Moreover the killing of workers in 
December 1970 had the effect erf 
morally disorienting the Poles how 
could the workers’ State order murder 
of workers? As the Church is the only 
institution which provides an alter¬ 
native morality (and alternative com¬ 
munity) as different from the corrup¬ 
tion that the workers witnessed in 
Communist public life, this has led 
to a sharp increase in the number of 
practising Catholics — from 70 per 
cent of the populafion in 1968 to 80 
per cent in 1980. More significantly 
the age composition of these Catholics 
changed enormously. While most of 
the Catholics in the late sixties were 
the old and the middle-aged, the ages 
of those in 1980 were much lower .and 
there are a large number of young 
priests." 

One of the most important reasons 
for the possibility of the relatively 
more liberal atmostrfiere in Poland has^ 
been the fact that after the Sino-Soviet> 
split, Poland has become the largest 
ally of the Soviet Union. As a result 
the Soviet Union has been willing to 
grant the Polish regime much greater 
latitude in domestic affairs in return 
for staunch support in foreign policy. 
For instance, Gomulka’s adherence to 
Moscow led to the fact that opposi¬ 
tion to him within the PUWP crystal¬ 
lised around General Mieezyslaw Moc- 
zar, Edward Gierek and Piotr faros- 
zewicz — all leaders of the ‘Partisans'. 
Moreover they launched their attack 
on him at the only significant moment 
when he failed to adequately echo 
Moscow’s cue — during the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1967. However before j 
they could move to replace him at ' 
the Fifth Party congress in 1968, 
Gomulka was able to secure Soviet 
support by ignoring the overwhelmingly 
pro-Dubcek sentiments in Poland and 
sending in Polish troops alongside the 



Soviet troops into Cnechoslov^ia." 
To take another example, Glerek 
demoted Franciszek Szlachic, the 
man who helped him to consolidate 
his position against Moczar after the 
fall of Gomulka as the latter had been 
pressing for greater independence from 
the Soviet Union, 

The demand for independent trade 
unions was first seen by the PUWP 
central Committee as "a bridgehead 
for anti-communist Western forces’’ in 
Poland and it asserted that “only a 
strong trade union capable of working 
with all employees and standing as a 
partner to the government can really 
guarantee the workers' interests’’.*’ 
After the demand for independent 
trade unions was conceded, however, 
the government was forced to modify 
the structure and practices of the oifi- 
ciai unions. Thus. Romuld Jankowski, 
a member of the Central Committee 
and the head of the official unions 
pledged that these unions will also 
"resort to strikes as final demonstra¬ 
tion t>f protest when all negotiations 
and management have failed”, More¬ 
over it was announced that the tradi¬ 
tion by which the head of the official 
union was to be a member of the 
upper echelons of the Party hierarchy 
was to be abolished. Henceforth all 
union officials were to be elected by 
secret ballot from an unlimited list of 
candidate^. This amounted to a par¬ 
tial demolition of the nomenkkiure 
system under which the top jobs in 
the government and the front organisa¬ 
tions were filled by the ton Party 
officials. The abject failure of these 
[tj.tructural changes in the official unions 
was indicated by the decisions taken 
to abolish these unions by the end of 
1980.** 

Much of the reason for the anxiety 
with which some marxists view tiie 
Solidarity movement ari,ses from the 
fact that it assails, as nothing else 
can. the cherished self-image of the 
Party 'bs the representative par excel- 
Icnct of the industrial working-class. 
In 1980, as in the earlier struggles, the 
workers’ movement was soon paral¬ 
leled by open criticism of the leader¬ 
ship in vapous Parts' cells. Members 
in Lodz, for example, criticised the 
Party leadership by votes of no-con- 
fiderce and passed a strongly 
^ worded censure motion which was 
printed in Gm RoboMczy, the organ 
of the Lodz party unit.*’ Such critic¬ 
ism continued right up to Anril 1981 
when 500 party activists met at Tolun 
and claimed that the leadenhip had 
lost touch with the grassroots members. 


They called for changes in the func¬ 
tioning of the Party including live 
broadcasts of the party congresses, 
large-scale democratisation and the 
right to send representatives of the 
'grassroots democracy movement’ to 
the next plenary session of the Central 
Committee.'* Moreover at the plenary 
session of the Central Committee 
Kania admitted that one million of the 
three million PUWP were mem¬ 
bers of Solidarity and that c«e of 
the vice-presidents of the independent 
union, Bogdan Lis, was a Party man. 
At this session Kania also initiated 
certain major changes in the structure 
of the PUWP. Many of the delegates 
to the extraordinary Partj' Congress 
fIX) which was held between July 
14-19, 1981, and all the members of 
the various party bodies were elected 
by secret ballot. In the months prior 
to the Congress there took place un¬ 
precedented democratisation erf party 
life with Consultative Commissions 
being set up locally unifying party 
organisations and setting up horizon¬ 
tal links which by-passed the central 
Party organs. Along with the secret 
ballot, there was passed also regula¬ 
tions for the accountability of full¬ 
time officials and elected representa¬ 
tives institutionalisation of multiple 
candidates in Party elections. Under 
mass pressure from the rank and file, 
Kania was able to undertake the politi¬ 
cal reforms and isolate the attempts 
of the hardliners organised under the 
Katowice Forum, the Grunwald Group, 
etc. to displace him. What was even 
more unprecedented was that Com¬ 
munist Party Congre.ss took place 
under live television coverage. Kania 
was also able to outmanoeuvre the 
last minute procedural manipulations 
which were attempted bv the hard¬ 
liners. This Kania was able to accom¬ 
plish. in spite of Brezhnev’s letter to 
the Central Commitiee (June 3, 1981) 
which expressed strong Soviet dis¬ 
approval. 

The democratisation within the 
Party resulted in over 90 per cent of 
the two thousand delegates taking 
part in the Congress for the first time. 
About 20 per cent of the delegates 
were blue collar workers, 20 per cent 
were estimated to be Solidarity mem¬ 
bers and 5 per cent were women. 
Only 23 per cent of former CC mem¬ 
bers were re-elected as delegates to 
the expanded 200 member CC. It 
excluded many former Politburo mem¬ 
bers such as Grabski, Jag^elski, Moc¬ 
zar, Zabiniki, head of State Jablonski 
and many other provincial secretaries. 


Of the 15 members ot the new Polit¬ 
buro only four were re-elected, includ¬ 
ing Kania and the Prime Minister 
Jaruzelski, In spite of this moderate 
reformist faction having come to 
power, still the Party was paralysed 
in anticipation of Solidarity’s con¬ 
gress in September. Following Solida¬ 
rity’s Congress (September 5-10, 1981, 
and the next session took place two 
weeks later), where Walesa was re¬ 
elected in spite of strong criticism 
from the delegates over his modergte 
stance, the central struggle seemed to 
have hinged around the question of 
‘Seif Management’, In spite (rf the 
democratisation process (snd the failure 
of many reformers like Dabrowa, 
Fishbach and Klasa being relected), 
hardliners like the old-fashioned 
unionist Siwak and Oiszowaki were re¬ 
elected to the Politburo. 

The developments in between the 
two sessions of Solidarity resulted in a 
hasty emnpromise on the question of 
self-management. The threat of an 
economic squeeze by the Soviet Union, 
the proposal by hardliner Olszowski 
that the Church, Solidarity and the 
Party come together in the Front for 
Naional Unity (which is party domi¬ 
nated) as an alternative to Solida¬ 
rity’s call for free elections, pushed 
the union into a compromise on the 
question of self-management. Although 
the Solidarity delegates attacked its 
national executive on its ‘sell-out’ on 
the question of self-management, 
there still existed the ‘possibility’ of 
a historic compromise emerging where 
the Party and the Union could have 
worked together towards decentralis¬ 
ing power. But this however was to 
be prevented at all costs. Repeated 
provocations by the hardliners pushed 
Solidarity to fight with its back to the 
wall and this finallv culminated in the 
imposition of martial law. 

Conclusion 

Following the declaration of martial 
law and the closure of all communica¬ 
tion channels contradictory and unsure 
information has emerged from Poland. 
While the government has officially 
acknowledged,the arrest of about 6.000 
members and sympathisers of Solida¬ 
rity, the death of nine people, 
threatened deportation and exile of 
others, unofficial sources claiming its 
origins in the underground circuits of 
Solidarity state that the arrests have 
been over 13,000 with large-scale 
assults, harassment and torture, 
deportation to the Soviet Union 
and the death of a much larger. 
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number of people t|ran officially stated. 
The government states that martial 
law would continue till such time as 
they think it is ‘necessary’. While it 
notes a return to ‘ni^rmalcy’, the 
Solidarity ‘spokesmen’ state that under, 
ground preparations are underway for 
a protracted struggle and Walesa has 
given a ‘no-retreat’ call. What perhaps 
could have resulted into a very posi¬ 
tive development, today seems to have 
reached a very critical juncture. 

The constitution of Solidarity repre¬ 
sents one of the most significant events 
in the international workers movement 
since the 1917 October Revolution. 
Irrespective of the extent to which 
the movement succeeds, what would 
stand out most remarkably is the 
attempt towards a comprehensive con¬ 
trol over all aspects that affect the 
workers' life. With the socialisation 
of production in a remarka|bly short 
period of time, and overall improve¬ 
ment in living conditions, there has 
not taken place a concurrent decentra¬ 
lisation of political power and decision 
making. In fact the very opposite has 
taken place with the centralisation of 
all decisions within the upper echelons 
of the Party and the progressive 
strengthening of the technocratic layer 
heading the large industrial corpora¬ 
tions. 

It does not seem incidental that the 
crux of the dispute (prior to the imposi¬ 
tion of martial law) as witnessed in 
the Party and Solidarity congresses 
should have been on the notion of 
‘self management’ and its jnractical 
implementation in Poland. In opposi¬ 
tion to the Government Dra^t law on 
State Enterprises which asserted State 
ownership, one mart-management and 
central level appointments of manage¬ 
rial personnel. Solidarity’s draft law 
stated the worker’s right to manage 
and fire managers who would only 
have an executive role and transfer of 
ownership of the productive assets to 
the enterprise, i e, de facto the work¬ 
ers would own them. Such a proposal 
is undoubtedly nart of the larger pro¬ 
gramme of Solidarity for workers’ 
control over the whole economy. 
Though a compromise was reached 
under pressure from various sources 
and the National Executive of Solida¬ 
rity came under strong criticism (for 
its aoparent compromise on this funda¬ 
mental issue) at the Solidarity Con¬ 
gress, it did indicate that this was a 
political reform which the Party was 
not prepared to concede. While the 
new bill passed states that the Party 
as wdl as the workers’ councils would 


jolndy appoint managers and the work¬ 
ers would have the right to veto the 
Party’s decision in many industries 
(with the Party having a monopoly in 
certain key industries), this was cer¬ 
tainly a far cry from what Solidarity 
had demanded. 

While it is unclear to what extent 
even this would now be implemented, 
what does definitely emerge is that 
without a decisive settlement of this 
fundamental issue in favour of greater 
workers’ control, Poland could never 
hope to get out of its crisis in 
the long term. The Party-Government 
Commission for Econcanic Reform (set 
up in September 1980) has brought out 
a minimum stabilisation plan for greater 
market regulation, decentralisation of 
economic decisions of the enterprises, 
growth through much higher labour 
productivity, reduction in investments 
and employment. With these economic 
refcans, the Party has still to come to 
terms with how it would get the work¬ 
ing class to co-operate for this effort. 
While quite a number of drastic econo¬ 
mic reforms are crucial and urgently 
needed, the Party is unable to imple¬ 
ment it as it faces a ‘crisis of confi¬ 
dence’. All proposals that the Party 
makes are held to be suspect — and 
with good reason if the betrayals and 
mistakes on the economic front are 
considered. The Party in this context 
would attempt to see that Solidarity in 
its present form is not permitted to 
survive. Under martial law this seems 
to be a possibility as many of the acti¬ 
vists are in jail or forced underground 
and the mass-media is controlled by the 
government. Under the present eco¬ 
nomic crisis government might seek to 
co-opt the workers by creating a diffe¬ 
rential impact on them with economic 
concessions and a formal consultative 
status. 

Under such circumstances Solidarity 
faces an immensely difficult task. While 
it is partly paralysed, its capacity to 
survive would depend on the extent to 
which it is able to prevent any diffe¬ 
rentiation from appearing among the 
workers. There is a danger of some 
sections seeking individual corporatist 
solutions under bureaucracy, the 
moderate section remaining paralysed 
and the more militant section driven 
into some form of desperate activity. 
These ideological differences, without 
adequate channels or institutional 
forms for communication and a con¬ 
sensual decision making, could widen. 
Along with the conflicting pressures of 
the various idecdogical currents that 
exist within its ranks. Solidarity has 


also tM waje off pressures that 1bW 
been coming from the Soviet Union 
and the western capitalist countries. 
More important would be the distance 
that it takes from the Church. 


The continuous provocations during 
the l3.st year and a half by the hardcore 
faction within the Party did not give 
Solidarity adequate time to develop its 
own institutional organs, have its own 
national conference of shopfloor repre¬ 
sentatives and experts to draw up a 
programme (other than in the most 
general terms) for economic reform, 
different from that of the Party. But 
the precondition for this, — the access 
to all economic information — was not 
present. While it has struggled for the 
most crucial political reforms, if the 
workers had been allowed to develop 
their own economic reforms they would 
have imposed voluntarily their own 
self-discipline and austerity measures 
necessary for economic recovery since 
it would have been their own plan that 
they would be supervising and imple¬ 
menting, But this, the hardcore faction, 
was bent on preventing at all costs. 
The logic of events have taken an 
entirely negative direction. While the 
Party is unable to openly declare that 
It would destroy Solidarity, it seems 
that it would systematically weed out 
the left wing current and follow a 
shortsighted corporatist strategy. But 
then this is only to postpone the in¬ 


evitable crisis. 

(Concluded) 
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DISCUSSION 


Agricultural Labourers and Poverty 

K N Ninan 


JOAN MENCHER’S remarks {January 
2-9) in response to my comments 
(September 19, 1981) on her article 
"Lessons and Non-Lessons of Kerala: 
Agricultur.il Labourers and Poverty” 
(Special Number 1980) calls lor a re- 
loinder. She accuses me of being 
oblivious of (he context in which she 
wrote her paper. No, certainly I am 
not. Blit in (he process of countering 
the praise showered on the Kerala 
model of development by Gwatkin 
and company, Mencher swings the 
pendulum to the other extreme. 
Mencher charges me with not having 
■ produced a single fact to warrant my 
' less pessimistic assessment of the 
Kerala situation. In other words, we 
are to accept her view that the situa¬ 
tion of Kerala agricultural labourers 
has not only not improved, but has 
actually deteriorated considerably. To 
answer this as wr|| as some of her 
other observations, let us discuss the 
following; 

(1) Arc agricultural labourets in 
Kerala better off/worse off 
than their counterparts in 
o‘h,'r regions of India and 
compared to theii position in 
1956-57? 

(2) Can poverty result in lertility 
decline? Docs the Kerala 
evidence produced by Mencher 
substantiate this? 

I 

In deference to the criticism loiced 
by Mencher we shall not lump thi' 
poor together and sliall instead re¬ 
s'rict our attention to agricultural 
labourers and that too to non-culti¬ 
vating agricultural labourers. To 
answer the first question we turn to 
NSS data colicc’ed in the ll-12th 
Round (1956-57) and 25th Round 
(1970-71) which gives us some idea 
about the socio-economic conditions 
of agricultural labourers in India. The 
data analysed here pertain to the an¬ 
nua) household earnings of casual and 
attached labourers without iand in 
^ case of NSS ll-12th Round, and non- 
f cultivating wage earners in case ol 

NSS 25th Round. Earlier studies on 
agricultural labourers mostly con¬ 
centrated on an analysis of trends in 
real wage rates.* But as Jose him¬ 
self cautioned mere study of real 


wage rate trends in the absence of 
the employment profile of agricultural 
labourers was meaningless. The ana¬ 
lysis presented here tries to overcome 
this shortcoming of some earlier st'j- 
dies. 

Table 1 presents the state-wise per 
capita income of non-cultivating wage 
earners us revealed by NSS data. It 
also gives an idea of the rise in cost 
o! living for wage earners as reflected 
in the movement of the Consumer 
Price Index for Agricultural Labourers 
lurnislicd by Labour Bureau, Govern¬ 
ment of India and its impact oh their 
real income. From the view point of 
our discussion it is interesting to note 
that while in 1956-57 per capita in¬ 
come of non-cultivating wage earners 
in Kerala was below thi' all-India 
avciage, it rose above the all-India 
average by 1970-71. The percentage 
rise in per capita income in Kerala 
is also seen to be one of the highest 


among the stales. Interestingly even 
in the pre-Green Revolution period 
per capita income of non-cultivating 
wage earners in Punjab and Haryana 
were among the highest in India. 
Seven states — Assam, Gujarat, 
Harynna, Maharashtra, Punjab, Raja- 
s han and West Bengal “ reported 
per capita income above the all-India 
average in 1956-57, By 1970-71 Uttar 
Pradesh loo like Kerala crossed the 
all-India average. The state which 
really seems to have slid down the 
scale is West Bengal — from third 
highest pel capita income among the 
states in 1956-57 to tenth position by 
1970-71. 

Table 1 reveals that despite a sub¬ 
stantial increase in money incomes of 
wage earners in all staes a sharp rise 
in the cost of living has, to some ex¬ 
tent, eroded these gains. All states 
with the exception of Assam register¬ 
ed a post ive increase in real income 
of wage earners. But there is a marked 
variation in the performance ol the 
states. Six states — Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Rajas¬ 
than and Gujarat — registered high 


T.vni.i; 1; Pun Cmti'a Income of Non-Cvi.ii\ating W.vce Eaiineios ln Inuia, 
1956-57 AND 107(1-71 


States 

Per Capita Money Income 
(Rs) 

Per Cent 
Rise in 
Cost of 
Living 
Index at 
1960-61 
Prices 

Per Cent 
Rise in 
Per 
Capita 
llral 
Income 

1956-57 

1970-71 

Per Cent 
Rise 

Andhra Pradesh 

92 

273 

197 

88 

57 

Assam 

191 

372 

95 

I2I‘ 

-12 

Bihar 

76 

242 

218 

108 

52 

Gujarat 

97 

297 

206 

77 

73 

Haryana 

141 

438 

211 



Jammu and Kashmir 

49+ 

421 

759t 

— 

__ 

Karnataka 

86 

264 

207 

Ill 

44 

Kerala 

81 

309 

282 

116 

74 

Madhya Pradesh 

89 

269 

202 

96 

53 

Maharashtra 

97 

283 

192 

96 

49 

Orissa 

75 

224 

199 

123 

34 

Punjab 

141 

531 

277 

96** 

90 

Rajasthan 

93 

355 

282 

80 

109 

Tamil Nadu 

69 

251 

264 

78 

103 

Uttar Pradesh 

83 

310 

274 

81 

104 

West Bengal 

124 

277 

123 

106 

8 

All India 

92 

290 

215 

98 

59 


Norei; (i) 1956-57 per capita income perta ins to thai of casual and attached labourers 
without land wnile that of 1970-71 refer to that of non-culiivating wage 
earners. 

(ii) 1956-57 data regarding Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab and Haryana 
refer to composite Bombay and Punjab states. 

(iii) Cost of'iving index is based on Consumer Price Index for Agricultural 
Labourers (base ; 1960-61=100) complied by Labour Bureau, Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

* Including Manipur, Meghalaya and Tripura. 

** Including Delft, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh, 
t Results for Jammu and Kashmir should be read with caution as 
1956-57 data art based on a few observations. 

So«r«; NSS Il-I2th Round, 19S6-57, No 33; NSS 25th Round 1970-71, No 233. 
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Table 2; Percentage Distmbotiw of Non-Cultivating Wage Earner 
Households by Annual Rbcebt Class, 1870-71 


States 

Households Receiving Annual 

Incomes 

Less than 

Rs 1000 

Rs 1,000- 
2000 

Rs 2,000 
and above ' 

Eastern Region 

Assam* 

19 

48 

30 

Bihar 

59 

46 

5 

Orissa** 

70 

24 

3 

West Bengal 

44 

48 

8 

Northern Region 

Haryana 

32 

34 

44 

Punjab 

ii 

40 

59 

Rajasthan 

49 

40 

21 

Jammu ami'KaslniT 

5 

49 

56 

Ut'ar Pradesh 

45 

41 

14 

Western Region 

Gujarat 

.45 

49 

16 

Madhya Pradish 

60 

34 

7 

Maharashtia 

.45 

54 

11 

Southern Region 

Andhra Pradesh 

57 

37 

6 

Karnataka 

50 

42 

8 

Kerala 

,19 

62 

19 

Tamil Nadu 

63 

33 

4 

All India 

48 

41 

11 


Notes : * Excludes detail of 0.54 per cent of households for which no entry was 
recorded. 

•* excludes details of 3.29 per cent of households for which no entry was recorded. 
source: NSS 25tb Round, op cil. 


rates of increase in per capita real 
income which were also above the 
all-India average. In ca.se of eight 
slates the increase in real income 
was less than the all-India average. 
Relatively low increases in money in¬ 
comes coupled with a sharp vise in 
cost ol living resulted in Assam re¬ 
porting a decline in real income and 
West Bengal and Orissa recording 
dismally low increa,ses. Thus our 
analysis clettrlv shows that Kerala 
figures prominently among the states 
which recorded a significant improve¬ 
ment in the real incomes ol agricul¬ 
ture; labourers. But one must not lose 
sight of the lact that per capita in¬ 
comes of agricultural labourers in 
India arc still very low. 

Further categori5.ition of agricul¬ 
tural labour households into three 
.sub-groups — households receiving 
annual income less than Rs 1,000, 
between Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000 and 
Rs 2,000 and above - • yields further 
insights (Table 2). If wc treat house¬ 
holds with annual income letts than 
Rs 1,000 as constituting the core of 
the poorest agricultural labour house¬ 
holds. We have ample indication to 
suggest that the proportion of such 
households is relatively low in Kerala 
— about 19 per cent of the non¬ 
cultivating agricultural labour house¬ 
holds with 12th rank among the states 
in this fespect. There is no consistent 


regional pattern with many states re¬ 
porting a sizeable proportion of such 
hou.seholds. About 62 per cent of. the 
labour households in Kerala are seen 
to earn between Rs 1,008 and 2,000 
per annum. On the other hand Punjab, 
Haryana and Jammu and Kashmir re¬ 
port a high proportion of households 
with incomes above Rs 2,000. Here 
Kerala ranks sixth. Bihar, Orissa, 
West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Andh¬ 
ra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu report the lowest proportion of 
households in the Rs 2,000 and above 
category. The reasons for such wide 
variations in the poverty profile of 
agricultural labourers merits detailed 
examination which is beyond the scope 
of our discussion. 

Mencher cites flaiicrji's findings in 
two Kerala villages to prove the pre¬ 
valence of mass impoverishment in 
the state.'' Using Banerji's norm of 
two square meals a day to measure 
the degree of hunger satisfaction over 
the year, a similar exercise was carri¬ 
ed out among the 24 agricultural 
labour households who figured in my 
sample survey and the results appear 
to contradict Banerji’s findings. It 
was found that 54,2 per cent of the 
sample households had three meals 
a day, 37.5 per cent had two meals 
and 8.3 per cent reported only a 
single meal per day round the year. 


ECOMoMrc 

Thus in terms of Banerji’s poverty 
norm less than a tenth of our agri¬ 
cultural labour households experi- j 
enced prolonged hunger. Banerji ' 
himself admits that relaxation of this 
norm to include other variables will 
change the proportion of poverty- 
striken households. In the Kerala con¬ 
text inclusion of variaWes like access 
to rural health and amenities, cover¬ 
age 9 I public disTibution system, 
etc, may reduce the ranks of the 
poor. The poverty profile presented 
above ,is well as the rankings of 
.states may quite possibly change with 
the inclusion of more variables to 
denote poverty as also other seg¬ 
ments of the poor like small culti¬ 
vators, artisans, etc. 

Before concluding this section may 
I refer to two other points? Mencher 
apparently sems to have misinter- 
preted my plea to encourage produc¬ 
tion of coarse cereals and cereal sub¬ 
stitutes in Third World countries to 
he a general recommendation for 
large-scale substitution of tapioca for 
lice. My remarks in this regard were 
prompted by the Indian experience 
on the food front which showed that 
in .spite of a significant increase in 
foodgrains production large sections 
of our rural population have nutri¬ 
tion levels below the recommended 
allowances. NSS data suggest that 
between 1961-62 and 1971-82 per 
capita cereal production had increased. 

The rice-cum-wheat augmenting green 
revolution had a telling effect upon 
coarse cereals and pulses — foods pri¬ 
marily consumed by the poor — whose . 
area declined. Thus even in a situation ' 
when rice is aplenty the poor find it 
beyond their reach. It was to combat 
this problem that a plea was made 
for encouraging production of cheap 
food substitutes to help raise the 
nutrition levels and real incomes of 
the poor. 

Now a word about Mencher’s cau¬ 
tion regarding ‘excessive’ use of tapih- 
ca which according to her results in 
diabetes in Kerala. Even an ordinary 
textbook on medicine lists among a 
number of possible causes of dia¬ 
betes — and that too among miscell¬ 
aneous factors — the following: 
"High intake of carbohydrates in rare 
ases has been associated with acute i 
development of diabetes’’.’ Per unit 'V 
of weight, rice contains more car¬ 
bohydrates than tapioca (774gms/kg 
of rice and 381 gms/kg of tapioca)* 
which means that even without ‘ex¬ 
cessive’ consumption of rice, rice- 
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Table 3; Family Planning 1'brkormance and Ineant Mortauty 
Rates in Palchat and Ausmv Disnarrs 


' Indicators 

Palghat 

District 

Alleppey 

District 

1 infant mortality rate, 1979 
^r 1,000 live births) 

58 

42 

2 Family planning performance : 

(a) (i) Cumulative number of sterilisations upto 
end of 1981 

7.3.325 

163,145 

' (ii) Rate per 1,000 population 

37 

70 

(1981 Census Population) 

(b) (i)Iiro insertions upto end of 1981 

39,427 

68,342 

(ii) Rate pet 1,000 population 
(1981 Census population) 

19 

29 

(c) (j) Conventional contraceptive users from 
April to November 1981 

1,384 

1,713 

(ii) Rate per 1,000 population 

0.68 

0.73 

(1981 Census population) 

(d) 1981 Census population (provisional) 

20,4,1,912 

23,42,852 


5o«rcf; Personal Communication, R S Kurup, Additional Director, Directorate of 
Ecoaomics and Statistics, Triv,tndrum. 


f caters are more prone to diabetxs than 
tapioca-eaters. Mencher's obsen^- 
vations would have carried weight if 
.similar incidence of diabetes (parti¬ 
cularly' pancreatic stones) was re¬ 
ported ill Java. Indonesia and Africa, 
where excessively tapioca-consuming 
poor reside. These regions report a 
high incidence of Kwashiorkor, but 
it is pointed out that it is not so 
much the excessive use of tapioca 
that is responsible for Kwashiorkor 
but rather the lack of a balanced diet. 
WHO Statistics reveal diabetes to be 
as severe a disease in some of the 
developed countries.'' In Tamil Nadu 
it is attributed to genetic factors, in 
Gujarat to excessive jaggery con¬ 
sumption, and so on. The latest find- 
seems to be that the human palm 
AVlf i* related to occurrence of dia¬ 
betes. The point is that notwithstand¬ 
ing the ICMR and other findings, we 
are nowhere near finding the cause of 
diabetes. Thus the suggestion of any 
relationship between tapioca con¬ 
sumption and diabetes is unwarrant¬ 
ed. Moreover if the poor are to cut 
down on tapioca consumption it will 
aggravate undernourishment and make 
them more vulnerable to diseases. 

n 

Cross-section evidence from many 
developed countries tends to support 
the view that there exists an inverse 
relationship between income and 
Jertility bdiaviour. A number ot 
developing countries like Korea, Sri 
^Lanb and Taiwan were however 
able to effect fertility declines when 
PtT capita incomes were still below 
US $ 200. There is as yet no 
evidence of poverty resulting in 


fertility di'cline. It is precisely tor this 
leason that we are curious to examine 
the evidence Mencher places at our 
disposal to prove the association bet¬ 
ween poverty and fertility decline 
among Kuttanad agricultural labourers. 
If poverty could indeed bring about 
fertility decline om- is at a loss to ex-t 
plain as to wjiy India's population 
continues its exponential trend. Let 
us look at the new evidence placed at 
our disposal which Menchor claims 
adds further weight to her poverty 
argument. The fact that the number 
of diildren per married couple among 
Kuttanad agricultural labourers is less 
than in Palghat (2.84 in Kuttanad, 
3,11 in Palghat)) Mcncher asserts, 
proves her point It does not, in view 
of the following facts. 

Firstly, quite a number of studies 
on Kerala document the fact that 
fertility and mortality rates started 
declining in Travancore-Cochin much 
earlier than in Malabar.' It was only 
after the formation of the present 
state in 1956 that Malabar joined the 
Kerala mainstream. But even today 
the hiatus between the two regions is 
visible with low fertility rates pre¬ 
vailing in the Travancore-,Cochin region 
and high fertility rates in Malabar. It 
is therefore not surprising that 
Kuttanad agricultural lahouters have 
fewer children per married couple 
compared to their Palghat compa¬ 
triots. 

'Secondly, Mencher would obviously 
not want us to believe that eiMnomic 
motives are the sole criterion for 
child rearing. Indeed if one were to 
rationalise economically motivated 
child production decisions Of tbeie is 
decision indeed) in the form of a pro- 
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duction possibilities curve one could 
visualise a whole range of production 
possibilities starting from a parental 
inclination to have as many children 
as possible to none at all.’ Thus if 
the diild-is-a-liability theory were to 
stick one may ask why agricultural 
labourers do not stop producing more 
children. That they do not do so 
should remind us of the non-econo- 
mic motives that too influence par¬ 
ental decisions to have children, like 
their love for children, desire to perpe¬ 
tuate their lineage, response to social 
compulsions that ostracise childless 
couples, and so on. A number of stu¬ 
dies on India suggest that the link 
between fertility and income in the 
Indian context is quite weak and that 
sociocultural factors c.\plain a large 
part of fertility differentials.' TTiis 
would imply that not only are Gwat- 
kin and company not right but neither 
is Mencher. Of course, Kerala may not 
follow the all-India pattern as is the 
case with many other variables like 
literacy, health, rural amenities etc. 

Thirdly, the social and Political 
milieu in Kerala is no longer favour¬ 
able to large families, especially in 
the wake of the government-sponsor¬ 
ed propaganda extolling the virtues 
of a small family. The role of the 
family planning programme and diat 
too in Kerala should not be under¬ 
estimated. It is more or less taken 
for granted that literacy, particularly 
female literacy, bears a positive re¬ 
lationship with family planuing. it is 
interesting to note that as per the 
1981 Census, Alleppey district and 
particularly Kuttanad taluk were in 
the forefront with respect to both 
male and female literacy (nearly 80 
per cent) while Palghat had the difoious 
distinction of being relegated to tbe 
last place widi the lowest proportion 
of male and female literates in the 
state. The impact of the family plan¬ 
ning programme via the literacy effect 
may even have results in Kuttanad 
agricultural labourers reporting less 
children per married couple. The lat¬ 
est available data suggest that with re¬ 
gard to family planning adoption 
rates, Alleppey district is well ahead 
of Palghat (Table 3). If poverty were 
the reason behind high family plan¬ 
ning addition rates in Alleppey one is 
at a loss to explain as to why the 
poor in uorth India do not fall prey to 
the monetary and material induce¬ 
ments to accept family planning. 
It is true that in Kerala birth 
rates started dedining before the 
family planning programme but it is 
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equally difficult to believe that the 
prograimne has had no ioqwct on 
fertility decline. But family planning 
by itself may not explain the de¬ 
clining fertility as borne out by die 
Korean experience where only a third 
of the decline in birth rate was attri¬ 
buted to the family planning pro¬ 
gramme, 

Fourthly, the crowding effects of 
more children may have acted as a 
further disincentive to larger families 
among Kuttanad agricultural labourers. 
For instance, in Latin America, low 
fertility in urban areas has been ex¬ 
plained in terms of the pressure on 
living space in urbam areas. Mencber 
herself points out that in Kuttanad 
couples share a household due to lack 
of house-sites. 

Fifthly, assurance of minimum 
health standards via its impact on 
mortality rates is cited as a key vari¬ 
able that cbuld ‘iiifluence fertility 
behaviour. If this were true one could 
link declining fci'tility with declining in¬ 
fant mortality rate itself. This was in 
fact the subject matter of an inter¬ 
national seminar in Bangkok in 1975. 
Hut no consensus emerged on account 
of conflicting evidence. In Germany, 
for instance, it was noted that ferti¬ 
lity decline perceded mortality de¬ 
cline. In tune with this hypothesis one 
could argue that previously agricul¬ 
tural labourers had a biological com¬ 
pulsion to produce more children so 
that at leasti some among them would 
be fortunate enough to survive the 
high mortality ravages of infanthood. 
With the decline in infant mortality 
rates this compulsion no longer ope¬ 
rates since the probability of survival 
of diildren to adulthood is rated 
high. Cross-country experience from 
developing countries seems to land 
credence to this argument. In Bangla*- 
desh, for instance, it was noted that 
women who had experienced loss of 
a child had on an average 0.5 more 
children than other mothers.® Similar 
findings have been reported from'Egypt 
also.®' Though infant mortality rates 
are still high among agricultural 
labourers compared to other socio¬ 
economic groups there are plausittie 
grounds for us to infer that these 
rates are less among Kuttanad agri¬ 
cultural labourers compared to their 
Palghat bretheren on account of better 
medical facilities. In fact TaMe 3 
shows that the infant mortality rate 
in Alleiqtey is less than in Mghat 
which lends weight to our argument, 
Mencher attributes to “superflcial 




k 

middle class chauvinism" why I did 
not pursue the literacy argument, 
Shedding this mask for the moment, 
let us instead dwell on the economic 
consequences of a fertility decline. 

Each successive decline in fertility 
will be accompanied by a change in 
the composition of the household 
population, with a shift towards a 2 
higher proportion of adult population, 
and in course of rime households will 
be burdened with a higher propor¬ 
tion of elders. This would imply that 
with progressive declines in fertility, 
households will have to shoulder the 
burden of feeding a predominantly 
aged population who add nothing . to 
the income of the hnusehnid or nation. 

Thus quite possibly from a period 
characterised by child-is-a-liability we 
may indj towards an agcd-are-a-liabi- 
Hty era. In tliat case it may not be 
just a question of growing poverty 
leading to declining fertility but dec¬ 
lining fertility itself leading to ever 
growing poverty. I may hasten to add 
that f am not making a case against 
family planning but only driving home 
the point that the factors 'affecting 
, fertility are not amenable to simple 
explanations. We do not rule out the 
possibility of a Jink between poverty 
and declining fertility among Kuttanad 
agricultural labourers. But certainly 
this cannot be accepted on the basis 
of questiimable evidence. 

To conclude, our evidence seems to 
suggest that the situation of Kerala 
agricultural labourers has improved 
and not deteriorated as Mencher sug¬ 
gests. Secondly, there are strong 
grounds to doubt the link between 
poverty and fertility decline about 
which Mencher talks. There is no 
doubt that in order to enable the 
poor to rise above the poverty line 
a radical transformation of the pro¬ 
ductive base of society is called for. 

But the question is how is this to be 
done? Mencher should clearly spdl 
out, in view of her two decades’ ex- 
perience in Kerala and elsewhere, what 
she perceives to be the future of the 
poor in Kerala and elsewhere. 
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THERE is some talk, not for tlie first time since the strike started more ^ 
than six months ago now, that ati end to the strike of Bombay’s textilo^^ 
mill workers may be in sight after all. It is difficult to sec what basis theri 
is for this optimism — other than that the strike must wXimc to an endV 
sometime. 

The latest crop of hopeful reports have appeared after a meeting of the 
veteran Janata leader, S M Joshi, with the Prime Minister oh July 15 at which 
the Prime Minister, according to S M joshi, said that the government’s stand 
on the strike was not rigid and that it was prepared to have talks with the 
leaders ol the striking textile workers. It is surprising that any significance 
at all should be attached to this statement. For, after all. had the- govern¬ 
ment been so inclined it has had ample time and opportunity to initiate 
t.ilks to settle the strike, without waiting for the intervention of S M Joshi, 
respected political and trade union leader though he undoubtedly is. 

On the contrary, it is common knowledge in Bombay that the Union 
government has actively urged sections of the industry which were not averse 
to exploring the possibilities of a negotiated settlement of the strike to- hold 
firm. A high-powered delegation of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
had been summoned to Delhi early last) month to meet the Union Finance 
Minister, the Principal Secretary^ to the Prime Minister and other senior 
officials. Immediately on the delegation’s return from the capital, the Mill- 
owners’ Association had issued a tough press statement declaring that it 
was futile to talk about any settlement with the striking workers since the 
industry “wa.' in no position to bear even the present wage burden". 

The government's one concrete response to the textile Strike so far 
has been the Union Labour Minister’s statement in Parliament on July 9 
announcing the decision to appoint a national-level tripartite committee to 
examine the problems of workers of the textile industry all over the country 
and the offer of an ad hoc payment of Rs 30 per month and a repayable 
advance of Rs 650 to textile workers in Bombay. The terms of this offer 
certainly do not, however, suggest that the government is serious about 
working towards a negotiated settlement of the strike. 

The pittance of an ad hoc payment of Rs 30 per month is just about 
4 per cent of the total present emoluments of Rs 715 per month of the 
lowest paid textile worker. For the higher paid workers it will mean even 
less. And the national-level tripartite committee has been seen by trade 
unionists as an attempt to ensnare the textile workers yet once again in 
the meandering proceedings of a wage board when the two earlier wage 
Ixiards, together with the servile Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh (RMMS) 
and the Bombay fndusirial Relations Act, have been squarely responsible 
foi the measly wage increases and the almost stagnant DA formula of 
Bombay’s textile workers over a period ol more than 25 years. Though in 
his statement the Union Laboui' Minister made a show of concern by offer¬ 
ing to ask the tripartite committee to give its findings on badli workers 
and house rent and conveyance allowance for the Bombay textile workers 
within two months, he did not say of what use this would be if the com¬ 
mittee. to be comprised of representatives of management, workers and the 
government, failed to come tc agreed conclusions on these issues — an 
eventuality which could be almost taken for grained. 

In keeping with the government's attitude to the strike ali through, the 
Labour Minister’s proposals are plainly not intended to secure a scttlemimt 
of the strike but are a part of the efforts to undermine the workers’ morale 
and break the strike, which rmnains the objective that the government is 
striving to achieve. To what lengths the government has gone to achieve 
this objective may be judged from the following letter addressed to urban 
co-operative banks in Maharashtr,i by the Commissioner for Co-operation 
and Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Pune; 


It has been brought to the notice of this office that certain urban co¬ 
operative banks have been thinking of granting loans' to the textile miil 
workers on strike in Bombay. This is against government policy. It 
is necessary that before issuing such loans to any of the mill-hands on 
strike, due permission from the Commissioner and Registrar for Co- 
operative Societies, Maharashtra, Pune, b»: taken by every co-operative 
bank. The action of the banks sanctioning loans to the mill-hands on 
strike without permission will be viewed seriously and dealt with 
accordingly, wbichi may please be noted. 
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Mow to Cmtri 

THE fact that despite widespread dis- 
sidencc in the ruling party, Zail Singh 
lias been elected President by a very 
substantial majority does not necessarily 
mean that the party's internal problems 
have been resolved. The only interest- 
uig feature of Zail Singh’s election has 
been that he has not merely been able 
to get almost all the Congrcss(I) votes 
and the pledged votes of regional 
parties like the National Conference, 
the ADMK and the DMK but of the 
various factions ol the Akali Dai as 
well — as clear an instance of sec¬ 
tarianism triumphing over political 
principles as one could imagine. Thus 
the expectation of the opposition parties 
that dissidence in the ruling party 
would somehow be reflected in the 
final voting figures has not been ful¬ 
filled; if anything, there .seems to have 
been marginal cross-voting against the 
opposition candidate. 

II CongFess(I) dissidents did not vote 
against Zail Singh, it was because such 
demonstrative dissidence could not, by 
not ensuring the certain defeat of the 
official nominee, at present serve the 
interests of the dissidents themselves 
who all continue to swear by Indira 
Gandhi. In fact, an interesting feature 
of the current state of dissidence 
in the ruling party is that vir¬ 
tually every dissident leader had 
buen proclaiming that he would 
hold his hand ‘till July 12' — the date 
of the Presidential poll. Indeed, the 
very evening the poll was held, two 
rival groups in the Congressjl) in 
Maharashtra hosted separate dinners in 
two different venues in Bombay where 
calls for the removal ot the present 
chief minister and affirmations of loyalty 
to him wdik: made. And since then, 
New Delhi has been virtually beseiged 
liy large delegations of 'loyalist' 
Coiigrcsunen from the states full of 
eranplaiiits about the ‘style of work’ of 
incumbent party leaders and chiet 
ministers. The ruling party also had to 
undergo the humiliating experience of 
no'i being to mobilise the presence in 
the Lok Sabha, despite a whip being 
issued, of the requisite two-thirds 
majority in order to secure the passage 
of the bill on additional excise duty 
and had to plead the totally un- 
belivvable excuse of the alleged failure 
(il the voting machine to enable another 
vole on the Rill the following day. 

Hence, a more accurate idea of the 
pioblems that the ruling party is facing 
may probably be had from the way the 
elrctioas to legislative councils in 


off 4 ttt>eel(. la nbnnectkn with these' 
elections, (or the nine seats in Andhra 
Pradesh and 11 seats in Maharashtra, 
literally hundreds of ‘byaltst’ and hope¬ 
ful Congressmen were camping in 
Delhi last week. 

Indo-US Kelotfons 

Qum ShlH 

THE Prime Minister’s official visit to 
the United States beginning on July 27, 
the first of its kind since 1967, comes 
at a time when India is clearly anxious 
to further strcngtlien its relations 
with the United States. Apart itom 
an increase in Indo-US trade, India 
is anxious to secure more US capital 
investments and also ensure more 
active US approval for IMF credits 
extended to this country. 

The close economic ties between India 
and the United States are given in 
Indo-US relations, What has been 
lacking till now is a commonality of per¬ 
ceptions regarding several regional 
matters. The renewal of US military 
credit supplies to Pakistan in the wake 
of Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
has been e.specially resented by India 
in that it has affected India’s own per- 
a-plion of its prime role in South Asia. 

Nevertheless, it is precisely in the 
last two years, following the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan, that there 
have been moves towards greater poli¬ 
tical accommodation with the US. For 
instance, while India had been arguing, 
even while acknowledging (rather gra- 
tirrtously) Pakistan's right to acquire 
arms for self-defence, against US' sup¬ 
plies of arms to Paldstan on the ground 
that acqrrisition of F-16 aircraft by 
I'aktstan would amount to a 10-year 
advana lor the Pakistan airforce in 
lombatibility, it is now claiming that 
India has made “adequate arrange- 
ir'cnts’’ to counter the Pakistani purchase 
of .sophisticated arnraments, including 
F-I6s. 

in fact, there have been several such 
gestures towards US suscqitibilities — 
apart from the apparently cordial per¬ 
sonal equation established between 
Indira Gandhi and President Reagan 
at the Cancun Summit. India has been 
.strbdued in its response to some con¬ 
tentious bilateral issues such as the 
nuclear fuel issue and trade barriers 
put up by US on some exports from 
India. On the Falkland crisis, on El 
Salvador and, more recently, on Israeli 
invasion of Eebanon, India has again 
adopted a low key stand. Indeed, 
India helped to dilute the criticism of 
US role in Israel’s invasion of Lebanon 


Reagan adminlsttatlrm too hat not li«en 
lackiiig in cmresponcling gestures; it 
has allowed Notihoip Aviation Goipo- 
ration, manufacturers of F-fl ^hteis, i 
to hold discussions with India — the ‘ 
first time the US arhninistratkm has 
adopted a 'no objection’ attitude* to 
such discussions in India’s case. 

What has brought airout such a shift? 
The Government of India has always 
favoured clase ties with the US, as riiii 
would provide some balance'in its ties 
with the two superpowers. It has also 
maintained that an improvement of 
ties with US was not conditional on 
deterioratbn of Indo-Soviet relations — 
or vice-versa. If there are any strains i 
at this juncture in Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions — Indian apprehensions about 
continued Soviet presence in Afghanis¬ 
tan, insignificant Soviet aid commit¬ 
ments, etc — these have only condi¬ 
tioned and influenced relations Iretween 
India and the US, but Live, not deter¬ 
mined the trend. 

The primary stimulus for India’s 
eagerness to further improve relations 
with the US has therefore to be seen 
in the very political and economic 
compulsions facing the present govern¬ 
ment. Indian credit requirements for 
investments at heme and for meeting 
shortages of foreign resources can only 
Ije met hy the United States, under the 
present set-up; and the IMF loan, and 
ail the concominitant decisions affect- 
ine the economy of the country, have 
been gestures — and actions — which 
.should have sufficiently convinced the 
US authorities of India’s 'bonafides'. 

■ Politically, too, the Government of 
India sees the need to increase its 
ioreign policy leverage; and for this 
some improvement in relations with 
US was imperative even though the 
regional perceptions of the two coun¬ 
tries — one a global power and the 
other an aspiring regional power — 
continue to differ. This is the case 
even if US-India relktions are to be 
seen from the American perspective. 
For though India may not be very high 
on the US list of priorities, its size, 
as well as its economic and military 
potential in the region can hardly be 
ignored. 


Police 


Acquiring Mora Muscle 

GOOD NEWS, at least for the police 
forces. There are in the offing propo¬ 
sals for creating three more ‘security 
forces’ and. if one were to go by 
reports, some progress baa alreedy 
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been made towarda die creation of at 
least one of tbem: a bank security 
force. So in addition lo the existing 
various security and para-military for¬ 
ces like the Assam Rifles, the Border 
Security Force, the Central Reserve 
Police Force, the Raiiway Protection 
Force, the Coastguards, tbt Indo- 
Tibetan Border Police and their cor- 
re^nding counterparts on other bord¬ 
ers, the Central Industrial Security 
Force and the various forces raised by 
individual public sector enterprises, 
not to speak of other forces whose 
very existence might not be public 
knowledge, there is to be a Bank Se¬ 
curity Force as well as a Village Se¬ 
curity Force, to protect the ‘weaker 
sections’ in the rural areas and, pos¬ 
sibly, a Hospital Security Force as 
well, presumably to ensure that hospi¬ 
tal installations are not damaged and 
* medical personnel are not assaulted by 
irate patients. 

Of these, the proposal for a Bank 
Security Force has gone beyond the 
stage of merely being a proposal; the 
minister of state for Home Affairs in¬ 
formed Parliament last week that the 
government had already set up a Com¬ 
mittee to “study the creation of a se¬ 
curity force for banks". Indeed, the 
meeting that the Union Finance Minis¬ 
ter had with chairman of banks ear¬ 
lier this month was almost entirely 
devoted, not lo issues of banking 
policy, but to the subject of bank se¬ 
curity. There have been of late a 
spate of bank robberies, the latest of 
such incidents being the heisting of 
8.7 lakh belonging to the State 
Sank of India on National Highway 
No 6 early this week. 

Leaving aside the question whether 
such robberies are part of ‘conven¬ 
tional’ crime or are in some way con¬ 
nected to the more interesting pheno¬ 
menon of criminal activities by poli¬ 
tical parties, including the ruing party 
at the Centre — after all, important 
leaders of the ruling party have been 
accused by fellow-partymen of crimes 
. worse than merely robbing banks -- 
what is interesting is the alacrity with 
which the government has come' for¬ 
ward with proposals to form yet 
another, indeed, more than one, ‘se¬ 
curity* force. And unlike the other 
committees formed to ‘Study’ a pro¬ 
posal, the committee appointed to 
study the issue of raising a Bank Se¬ 
curity Force may be expected to ex¬ 
peditiously conclude its delibeistions 
and come forth with very positive re¬ 
commendations. For, tbout^ die pro- 
li(entio& of ‘security’ forces may maaa 


greater insecurity for the cltlxinry in 
general (and perhaps even to the State 
in the long run), the government 
necessarily se<'s in the proposals some 
clear short-term advantages. 

As it is. tbe Central and state gov¬ 
ernments have an enormous armoury 
in the form of their regular military, 
para-military and police forces, as well 
as a variety of specialised police for¬ 
mations. Indeed, in areas where these 
forces are deployed in large numbers, 
tension between them and the local 
citizenry is now an accepted fact 
creation of more police and security 
forces will only intensify the already 
existing tensions. For insiance, there 
have been proposals that in order to 
prevent the recurring attacks upon 
Harijans and other rural poor by land- 
louls and rich peasants, the poor in 
the countryside should be armed, or 
that there should be a special ‘village 
security force'. It is not difficult to 
see how, in the prevailing situation 
and under the existing social and eco¬ 
nomic relations between various sec¬ 
tions in society, such a force cannot 
but become in due course yet another 
weapon in the government’s repressive 
aimoury. As for a bank security force, 
it is a moot point whether more pub¬ 
lic limds in banks are not written off 
due to bank frauds, perpetrated by 
intelligent eonmen in collaboration 
with even more intelligent bank offi- 
(.iais. than due to straightforward 
lobbericj. 

Iran-lraq War _ 

Rol«$ Change _ 


ON luly 14, an Iranian military com¬ 
munique declared that Iranim troops 
had “‘successfully crossed” into Iraq. 
With this, the two-year war between 
Iraq and Iran enters a new phase — 
with Iran setting out to “liberate 
Iraq". Iran’s ac'ion, code-named 
“Operation Ramadan’’,, was long ex¬ 
pected ever since Iran had suca-eded 
in repulsing -Iraq; in fact, realising 
the failure of its plans Iraq had an¬ 
nounced the withdrawal of its troops 
from all occupied Iranian territories 
on luly I. 

But for Iran, a mere withdrawal of 
Iraqi troops from Iranian territory 
could not mean the end of the story 
— whidi began with Iraq’s attacks on 
Iran. As Ayatollah Khomeini said on 
June 21. well before Iraq finally an¬ 
nounced the withdrawal of its troops 
from Iran, the withdrawal .of Iraqi 
troops was "only one of our condi¬ 


tions. We have several other demands 
which must be met. If these condi¬ 
tions were not met, we will continue 
the war". Except for the reference to 
war reparation claims amounting to 
$ 150 biliion, Khomeini did not specify 
what these “other demands” were. 

Iran’s original demands were three: 
withdrawal of all Iraqi troops, pay¬ 
ments of reparations and creation of 
an Islamic committee to identify the 
aggressor. It is noteworthy that Iran’s 
present assessment of war damages is 
considerably more than $ 50 billion, 
which was thi' assessment of the 
Iranian Ministry of Plan and Budget 
barely a few weeks ago. Siinilarly, 
Iran has upped ite demands regarding 
what should be done to Saddam 
Hussain, from its initial demand for 
his trial to the present demand for 
the over'hrow of the regime, though 
this later demand has been clarified 
as merely a “recommendation” to the 
Iraqi people in their own best inter¬ 
ests. 

A most curious aspect of Irans 
attack on Iraq is the daim that one 
of its aims - the ouster of Saddam 
- is linked to ‘liberation’ of leru- 
Salem. Iran seems to believe that its 
successful blunting of Iraqi invasion 
^ and now, the march of its own 
troops into Iraqi territory - would 
so demoralise Iraq as to cause the fall 
or the otister of the Saddam regime 
which in turn may create similar 
situations in territories closer to Jeru¬ 
salem — in other words, a popular 
insurrectionary situation in tbe whole 
Arab world. But a more realistic ex¬ 
planation for holding out such gran¬ 
diose prospects might be that only 
thus could the regime prosecute the 
present war which moreover offers the 
regime opportunities to further weaken 
and oppress whatever opposition that 
still remains active. Indeed, in tbe 
last two years of war the Iranian re¬ 
gime has actually emerged stronger. 

But it is unlikely that the Saddam 
regime in Iraq, despite the problems it 
is lacing, is ripe for overthrow — and 
certainly not by Iranian intervention. 
In fact,, the recent (June 29) changes in 
the Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) suggest a strengthening of Sad¬ 
dam’s hand. Equally, too much may 
be made of the fact that Iraq has a 
Shia majority, potentially susceptible 
to the militant appeal of Iranian re¬ 
gime; the Arab origins of the Iraqi 
Shias and economic benefits which 
has accrued to them under the 
Saddam regime have till now prevail¬ 
ed over tbe appeals for an 'Islamic 
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revolution’ in Iraq. 

Purther, (here is the very sub¬ 
stantial material a.ssistancc' that 
Iraq’s Arab backers have provided - 
I 24 billion aid and an assurance to 
meet a sizeable portion ol the war 
reparation claims of Iran. The other 
Arab regimes have reasons to be con¬ 
cerned over an Iranian hegemony over 
Iraq since this would directly affect 
their own security. Also, just as Iraq's 
invasion of Khuzestan in 1980 ended 
in a debacle because Iraq could not 
find an ‘acceptable pupet’ Iran too, 
even if it secures the overthrow of 
Saddam, would fact a similar pro¬ 
blem. In tact, had Iran opted for 
negotiations with Iraq, it would have 
stood a better chance in forcing Iraq 
to make concessions than what it can 
expect now. 

Mo-China 

A Non-Starter? 

ON July 7 Vietnam announced a 
partial withdrawal of troops from 
Kampuchea and expressed the hope 
that its ‘goodwill’ gesture would be 
reciprocated. It also declared that if 
Thailand agreed to establish a de¬ 
militarised zone along Kampuchea's 
borders or was prepared to have a 
‘security zone' on both sid^s of the 
frontier, Vietnam would not deploy 
its troops in the ‘security zone'. 

The Vietnamese offer of partial 
troop withdrawal has been mooted at 
a time when, due to the monsoons, 
the level of fighting is ini any case 
minimal and it will not pick up be¬ 
fore October. Hence the withdrawal of 
some troops will have little impact 
on Vietnam’s military position in 
Kampuchea. More important, the 
Vietnamese offer to ASEAN came in 
the wake of the announcement on 
June 22 at Kuala Lumpur by the 
three anti-Vietnamese Kampuchean 
resistance groups of their resolve to 
form a coalition. Two weeks later on 
July 11 they announced the formation 
o< a coalition headed by Sihanouk. 
The agreement among the three groups 
allows each side to retain its “own 
erganisation, political identity and 
freedom of action, including the right 
to receive and dispose of inter¬ 
national aids .specifically granted to 
it". It also lays down that in the event 
of a break-up of the coalition, the pre¬ 
vious Democratic Kampuchea govern¬ 
ment will resume its activities as the 
legitimate government of Kampuchea 
and as member of the UN. The 
formation of the coalition aims at 


slrengthening support for the Khmer 
struggle against Vietnam, to attract 
inori' international aid including mili¬ 
tary assistance and to increase the 
leverage against Vietnam in any posi- 
sible future negotiations. 

It is the successful formation of 
this coalition, rickety and riven with 
differences and suspicions as it is, 
which has prompted Vietnam to adopt 
a seemingly conciliatory stance. For 
so long as the coalition lasts the 
Khmer struggle will enjoy a political 
advantage .wd also be able to attract 
economic and military resources from 
a wider range of sources than other¬ 
wise. Vietnam, on the other hand, will 
continue to he denied Western credits 
and economic assistance that it des- 
peiately needs. An additional factor 
in the Vietnamese authorities’ reckon¬ 
ing must be the actual military situa¬ 
tion in Kampuchea. Despite the 200,000 
\'ieinamese troops and their major 
pre-monsoon offensive, the military 
si.ilemate persists. In the circum¬ 
stances, Vietnam has to fall back up¬ 
on exploiting the differences between 


THE current sugar season is three- 
quarters over. It has broken all re¬ 
cords of sugarcane and .sugar produc¬ 
tion. The target of sugarcane produc¬ 
tion for the current season had been 
fixed initially at 184 mn tonnes. Later 
the es imate ol cane production had 
been reduced to 155 mn tonnes, or 
equal to the production in the 1980-81 
season. However, it is now taken foi 
granted by all concerned interests that 
sugarcane production will amount to 
nothing less than 180 mn tonnes. On 
this basis, the to'al output of sweeten¬ 
ing agents ■ gur, sugar and khand- 
sari — will come to 18 mn tonnes, 
including not less than 8 mn tonnes 
of sugar. Already in' the first eight 
months upto May, sugar production 
had touched 7.95 mn tonnes. 

The plentiful supply of sweetening 
agents has not, however, prevented 
short, but sharp, upward spurts in 
sugar pnees. These have been the result 
of the government’s policies with 
legard to monthly releases of sugar. 
For June, for instance, the govern¬ 
ment announced a free market quota 
of just 155,000 tonnes of sugar on 
May 25. As was to be expected, the 
announcement caused a sharp jump in 


ASEAN and China as well as within 
the ASEAN by appearing to be con¬ 
ciliatory. Even in Thailand, which is 
the key ASeAn state as far as the 
Kampuchean crisis is concerned, there 
arc differences within the govern¬ 
ment on dealing with the Kampuchean 
situation and with Vietnam. A mino¬ 
rity questions the wisdom ol the cur¬ 
rent Thai stance and advocates a 
settlement with Vietnam. There have 
been opposite movements as well. 
Malaysia which, together with Indo-- 
nesia, had been advocating a settle¬ 
ment endorsing Vietnamese pre¬ 
eminence in Indo-China, appears to 
have moved towards open backing 
for the new Kampuchean coalition 
and the possibility of supplying mili¬ 
tary aid to it. Thailand has asked 
Vietnam not to send its foreign mini¬ 
ster unless it has something new to 
offer and Indonesia has proposed a 
postponement of the visit. These early 
pointers would suggest that Viet¬ 
nam's offer of partial pull-out of 
troops has been .something of a non¬ 
starter. 


Games 

sugar prices. Two weeks later on 
June 6. the government released an 
extra quantity of 15,000 tonnes. This 
failed to curb prices which had in the 
meantime shot up by at least Rs 70 
per quintal. Finally, the government, 
I ( leased another 50,000 tonnes on’ 
June 10, so that the total free market 
(|uo‘a for June came to 200,000 tonnes. 
It is difficult to see why government 
initially fixed the free market quota 
for June so low, except to deliberately 
push up prices and enable industry 
and trade to make a killing. 

The sizes of the levy and the free 
sale quotas of sugar have fluctuated 
shurpi). In December 1979 the free 
market quota was 425,000 tonne? and 
the levy quota 100,000 tonnes. By 
January 1981, the free market quota 
had been reduced to 100,000 ton¬ 
nes and levy sugar quota raised 
to 271,000 tonnes. For October 
1981, the free sugar quota was 
290,0001 tonnes and levy sugar quota 
271,000 tonnes, In April this year the 
free market quota was cut to 140,000 
tonnes and the levy quota laised to 
294,000 tonnes. Tte levy sugar quota 
was kept undianged at 294,000 tonpss 
for June, whereas, as mentioned above, 
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the five nuiket quota was cviit^y 
raised to 200,000 tonnes. 

The sharp rise in prices seen in the 
first few days of lune could not be 
maintained and the free market price 
of sugar had come down to Rs 502 
per quintal by June 21. Perhaps realis¬ 
ing that it would be too brazi-n to 
repeat the performance of the previous 
month, government released a quota of 
200,000 tonnes for the free market for 
)uly on June 26. The free market 
price has since been moving in a nar¬ 
row groove, around Rs 520 per 
quintal. 

The sugar' industry and trade have 
been bravely asking for complete 
decontrol of sugar. It should be 
remembered, however, that they mean 
some'.hing very special by ‘decontrol’. 
They would want government to still 
retain the power to release the monthly 
quotas and use it to maintain the price 
at the current level. What would 
change under 'decontrol' is that there 
would be no levy quota and no con- 
IroJIed distribution; the entire quota 
would be available for sale in the free 
market. From its birth, the sugar 
industry has been accustomed to look 
upon the government as its protector. 
The experience of five decades has 
amply justified this attitude on the 
part of the industry. The government 
has always defended its sugar policy 
on grounds of protecting the interests 
of consumers and cane growers. But 
I he real beneficiary has always been 
the sugar industry. 

Aluminium 

Jnafflcicncy, Not Roceiiion 


THE aluihinium industry has been fac¬ 
ing a 'recession' for quite some time 
now. Domestic demand for the metal, 
which had increased from 2.46 lakh 
tonnes in 1979-80 to 3.05 lakh tonnes 
in 1960-81, is estimated to have slump¬ 
ed to about 2.40 lakh tonnes in 1981-82, 
Even this demand does not all go to 
domestic manufacturers since inter¬ 
national prices have declined and the 
landed cost of imported metal is 
cheaper by over Rs 1,500 a tonne at 
Rs 17,250 a tonne, inclusive ol import 
duty. As a result, existing stocks with 
MMTC are 26,000 tonnes — 16,000 
tonnes of electrolytic conductor (EC) 
gnde and 10,000 tonnes of commer¬ 
cial grade — and with the industry 
20,000 tonnes. As against 80,000 ton¬ 
nes of EC grade and 40,060 tonnes of 
CG metal sirid by the MMTC in 1980-81, 
only 19,000 toBiias of EC and 10,000 
tonnes of CG metal ware sold byftin 


1981-B2. Domestic ptoduetion haa 
lingered at around 2 lakh to 2.10 lakh 
tonnes over the last three years. 

Producers have been blaming the 
State Electricity Boaids (SEBi) fm 
not lifting EC grade metal which 
constitutes 50 per cent of aluminium 
production. However, utensil manu¬ 
facturers and other commercial 
users attribute the consumer resistance 
to the frequent hikes in metal prices. 
The Federation of Aluminium Users’ 
Association of India last year demanded 
that the Bureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices (BICP) should be asked to 
disclose the basis on which it had com¬ 
puted the production cost of aluminium 
ingots, the president of the Federation 
even alleging that the costs of the vari¬ 
ous raw material items submitted to the 
BICP by the primary producers ol 
alisninium are artificialiy inflated, TV 
inability of the SEBs to lift the metal 
is itself in no small measure due to the 
steep rise in aluminium prices and the 
tew tariff on power earned by the 
boards. 

The alminium lobby is evidently 
powerful. In March last year, when an 
increase of Rs 2,500 to Rs 3,000 ner 
tonne was granted in the retention 
prices of different grades of aluminium, 
the Union Energy Ministry was oppos¬ 
ed to It. Nevertheless a substantial 
hike of Rs 2,469 per tonne was again 
granted to producers in December. The 
consequent increase in the burden on 
the final consumers was reduced to 
Rs 36 to Rs 186 per tonne by lowering 
the duty from 44 ner cent to 22 per 
cent, thereby incurring a loss to the 
exchequer. 

Industry’s argument that such price 
increases would help raise production ol 
this strategic metal has never been 
borne out. While the sell'ng price of 
the metal, inclusive of excise duty, 
more than doubled from Rs 9,084 in 
March 1975 to Rs 18,806 in December 
1981, aluminium production has hover¬ 
ed around 2 lakh tonnes — a level 
which had been already achieved in 
1976-77. Production this year may 
well be less than two lakh tonnes. 
Capacity utilisation is likelv to be 
hardly 60 per cent in the current yea:. 

Nevertheless, the industry has been 
able to extract a number of other con¬ 
cessions too from the government For 
instance, in May this year, the produ¬ 
cers were allowed to divert a part of 
their production from EC grade used 
by cable and conductor manufacturers 
and electricity boards to commercial 
grade (CG) used by uteniii and other 
manufiteturars. To protect the indus¬ 


try, import duty on aluminium ingots 
and wire rods was raised last year from 
12.5 per cent to 51.2 ner cent Not¬ 
withstanding this step, imported metal 
is now cheaper. The Union govern¬ 
ment has also decided to reduce the 
import entitlement of commercial grade 
aluminium for actual users, from 40 per 
cent in 1981-82 to 33 per cent of their 
highest annual offtake of the metal 
during the last three years for 1982-83. 
And MMTC, the canalising agency, has 
decided to stop further imports this 
year, 

The industry’s demand, after all this, 
for supply of power to aluminium 
smelters at a cheaper rate to bring 
down cost of production seems another 
attempt at easy profit. What may be 
more important to seek from the indus¬ 
try is greater effort to achieve greater 
efficiency in energy use and lower pro¬ 
duction costs through higher capacity 
utilisation. 
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VariMioa (hr Cant) 



Max Nmiibm of Whokaale Prieea 


Latesi 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Wedt 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(26.6.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80411 

79-80 

78-79 

AnCommoditiet 

1000 

287.2 

2.4 

2.3 

3.9 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articln 

417 

273.5 

3.6 

4.8 

5.5 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articlea 

298 

249.8 

4.7 

8.8 

-3.9 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Aiticka 

106 

241.5 

2.8 

0.2 

5,6 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Liiht and Labricanti 

85 

446.5 


11.3 

2.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufacturw noduai 

499 

271.7 

2.0 

-1.8 

3.1 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Coat of Living Index 

Base 

Utest 


Variations (Per Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

7940 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Fff Induitrial Worken 

1960-100 

462* 

0.7 

6.7 

M 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

Fot Urban Non-Manual Employeei 

1960-100 

423* 

0.7 

9.9 


11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labouren 

lulyOOJune 

440* 

— 

4.8 


12.4 

9.7 

13.6 - 

-1.9 


61-100 













Variations (Rs crate : per cent in brackets) 


Money and BanUi^ 

Unit 

Latest 






— 




Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

Id 



(25-6-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (Ml) 

Rs crore 

65,282 

965 

6,900 

2,814 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(1.5) 

(11.8) 

(4.5) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(1^.4) 

01.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crate 

33,348 

501 

5,809 

2,445 

4.957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,608 

470 

5,945 

841 

6,492 

5,690 

5080 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Aiieti of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2.390 

-106 

-1,813 

-271 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Depoiiti of Scheduled Commenial Banka 

Rs cron 

45,425 

740 

4,876 

1,675 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.7) 

(12.0) 

(3.8) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

01.«) 

Index Nnmbcn of Indnitrlal 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Ont) 


Prodnetion 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



1982 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

GenenI Index 

100.00 

168.9* 

174.4 

165.1 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Baaic Induatriea 

32.28 

215.1* 

202.8 

191.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods lodustriea 

15.25 

219.7* 

199.9 

192.8 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

147.5* 

147.0 

141.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Conaumer Goods Industrie! 

31.52 

165.0* 

161.8 

153.7 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

171.1* 

168.5 

166.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Noo-Durable Goods 

28.11 

164.3* 

161.0 

152.1 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 


Foreign llnde 

Unit 

Lateit 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



(Mar 89 

8l-82t1 

' 80-81 






Exports 

Rs crore 

563 

7,358 

6.711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crate 

1,042 

13,110 

12.524 

12,524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.7) (38.8) 

(38.8) 

(31.1) 

(13.1) 

18.7) (-3.fl 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-479 . 

-5,752 ■ 

-5,813 

-5,813 

-2,563 -1,843 

“HSZI 

+72 

Employnieat Exchange Statiatici 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month - 










(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10024 

(u at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

13.1) 

(16.1) 

(H.D 

Number of registratioot 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

^56 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(6.4) 

(15.1) 



Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

. 86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

828 

804 






(6.5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) (-4.3 

Number of placements 

Tbouund 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

06) 

(-) 

(11.8) 




I) 


* For eutnni yeu upto lateit montb (or which dtu an twllabk and for corrapondini period of lut year, 
t Variation in cunent year upto iateat month for which data an available over cotreaponding period «laat year, 
ft Pravliiond datt. 

Noun (1) Supencrin numeral denotea montbto which figure reIatea;eg,ai]pencripi‘iodlcatca that the flgunia for Jaotuuy and 
to on. (2) Fi|ui«a in btaekeit denote pareenfaife variation oveg Ofevwaa period. 
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Calcutta Diary 

K M 


LOVE me, kjve my dog. Love lie 
loan from the International Monetary 
Fund wltli all its ‘conditkmalitiea’ 
thrown in, and you have to love the 
oncoming recession. And the credit 
squeeze. And the dumping of junk 
goods in ydur market by foreign manu¬ 
facturers. Those who supported the 
Union government's decision to go for 
the massive loan from the Fund, and 
questioned the motive, intelligence and 
integrity of those who had demurred, 
have now little business to do any 
whining. You made the bed, you have 
to lie in it Give the devil its due, 
the Fund has been altogether forth¬ 
right. It had duly informed New 
Delhi of the terms which must be satis¬ 
fied before instalments of the loan could 
be disbursed in accordance with sche¬ 
dule. The Fund’s published docu- 
mentj make a thoroughgoing job of 
letting the world know what the terms 
are. These include credit curbs as 
well as liberalised imports. Both have 
an adverse effect on domestic produc¬ 
tion. Any child coidd have told the 
■ V houties — and .' <• !■ ' ' ' 

that a slowing ifewn in the rate of 
industrial growth was going to be the 
inevitable concomitant of the Fund 
loan. If banks are asked to regulate — 
a convenient euphemism for ‘to 
reduce’ — the supply of credit, seg¬ 
ments of industry are bound to be 
hurt; if industrial imports are freely 
^owed, then, too, domestic output of 
Kntical or near-identical products is 
nkely to decline, and some units will 
be forced to close down. It is now 
nearly nine months since the loan was 
arranged, and the second instalment 
is almost due. Naturally, the ‘nottnar 
economic laws .have taken over. It 
cannot happen that only the ‘good’ 
things in the Fund’s package of pre¬ 
scriptions — raising prices of the 
goods you sell or keeping wages of the 
unspeakable labouring classes under 
strict control — you will accept and 
put into practice, while the less palat¬ 
able ones you will simply choose to 
ignore. The Fund will not allow you 
to operate on such a basis; just tty to 
be finicky about this or that ‘oondi- 
Jkinallty’, Fund will raise no 
Rumpus, but simply cut off instalments 
of the loan. No empty threat this; 
the Fund has done so in the case of 
a numiber of governments, which were 
then reduced to a helpless twiddling 
of thumbs. 


True, an inequity is built into a 
poBcy of credit restraint Once a 
general ceiling is applied to bank cre¬ 
dit, parties fed the pinch and begin 
to articulate their complaints. In our 
kind of system, not all such ocmplaints 
receive equal attention. Those with 
connections, who can lobby effectively 
or are in a position to pull strings, 
succeed in getting around the restric¬ 
tions imposed; those without connec¬ 
tions ate left high and dry. Since the 
big traders and industrialists have 
connections, the majority of them have 
little to worry over the Fund 'condi¬ 
tionality’ regarding credit restraint; 
tiieir style will not be hampered, the 
old boy network will be active, they will 
do all right. It is the medium-end 
small-scale operators, the wretched 
ones without any connectons worth 
the name, who will have to fend for 
themselves. They will be squeezed 
and squeezed; some of them will have 
to shut down their units; the process 
has already begun. All this is patent¬ 
ly unjust, unfair, inequitable. But who 
said the Fund is a dispenser of equal 
rights and equal opportunities? 

So goes too for the other svorry, 
concerning enlarged imports, specially 
of manufactures, which, apart from 
adding to the strain In the balance of 
payments, are threatening to affect tlm 
products of indusries which have come 
up the hard way in the past thirty 
years. One of the conditions of the 
Fund loan is the restoration of the 
regime of the Open General Licence; 
foreign goods must be allowed in, for, 
don’t you know, haven’t you read the 
Fund-Bank scriptures, unrestricted gn- 
ports ensure efficiency in domestic 
production; you learn to be efficient 
only when you have competition, par¬ 
ticularly competition from overseas. So 
foreign goods have started to Bow in. 
It is a tricky exercise to prove that 
foreigners are ‘dumpmg’ their goods in 
our market. Ministerial heroics apart, 
it calls for a complicated sifting of 
facts, both here and in foreign coun¬ 
tries. ’The dispute over whether ftere 
has or has not been any ‘dumping’ 
could even drag along for the best part 
of the next twenty years, without any 
clear answer to show for everybody’s 
labour. And any unilateral decision 
on the part of the authorities here not 
to allow goods to be brought in from 
this or that country on the alleged 
gound of ’dumping' could mean, once 


more, choking of instobnenls tbs 
Fund lout. 

For consider die state of die d^te. 
The Fund and die authorities in New 
Delhi are agreed that India’s econmnic 
salvation lies in export-led growth; the 
detailed conditions of the loan are in¬ 
tended to help the strategy; hence the 
encouragement to private economic 
activity through slashing of disect 
taxes, raising of prices, squeezing iff 
wages and enlargement of subsidies. 
Hence too, according to the light of 
the Fund, dm induction of foreign 
technology and capital, as well as the 
unrestricted import of fordgn indus¬ 
trial goods, the cumulative oonaequence 
of all of which is supposedly to nuke 
the industrial cost structure fu more 
competitive and thus help promote ex¬ 
ports. Nearly three-quarters of a year 
have gone by since the loan became 
operational Not even the sli^test 
sign of an upswing in industrial exports 
is discernible; if anything, diere is i 
little dip in the export of textiles and 
engineering products. It is only fanp 
products whose exports are up; the 
explanation belongs elsewhere and is 
well known: if they can beat down 
the price, the rich countries would 
always prefer to buy the products of 
agriculture from the poor countries. 
The Fund can force India into allow¬ 
ing imports, without hindrance, from 
the industrial countries, but it cannot 
enforce any reciprocity; quotas and 
tariffs will continue to block our indus¬ 
trial exports. 

The Fund, firm believer in the in¬ 
fallibility of its own doctrines, may, 
for all one knows, soon issue a fresh 
mandate; the ‘readjustment’ policies 
the Government of India is pursuing 
have not gone far enough; therefore, 
credit should be further regained, im¬ 
ports further liberalised, foreign capital 
further encouraged, restrictkms on 
monopoly houses further relaxed, basic 
prices further raised, public expendi¬ 
ture further cut, wages further disci¬ 
plined and subsidies to manufacturers 
and exporters fuithmr increased. In 
case these diverse measures, individual¬ 
ly and together, continue to contribute 
to a worsening of the economy, includ¬ 
ing a further lowering of output and 
employment, why, you can always try 
out good old devaluation. Perhaps 
larger groups of people than currently 
would at that stage begin to chafe at 
the Fund loan and its ‘conditionalities’. 
Cease loving my dog, cense loving me. 

But, by then, will it not be a very 
late, late show? If exports fail to 
pick up, or fail to pick up at a fate 
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which could adequately conqieiinte 
for the rUe In imports insisted upon 
by the Fund, the balance of payments 
position wouM turn even more pre¬ 
carious, and the Fund’s S-billion Spe¬ 
cial Drawing Rights loan would have 
disappeared down in the chasm. Could 
it be that, at drat juncture, the Fund 
itself is likely to proffer advice of the 
following sort; yours is one of those 
intractable, irredeemable cases, die 
Fund’s diverse sources ol accommoda¬ 
tion are exhausted in your case, only 
the multinational corporations and in¬ 
ternational private commercial banb 
could now bail you out. A free trans¬ 
lation of this advice would be: we 
have led you up the garden path, but, 
baby boy, you are now on your own, 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


WHILE reviewing my book, “Class 
Formation in the Plantation System", 
(June 5) Ranajit Das Gupta has totally 
distorted the contents of my study. Das 
Cupta has wrongly understood it to be 
a study on economic or social history. 
He has glossed over the sociological 
content, which is in fact the focus of 
my study, possibly because of his in¬ 
adequate knowledge of the discipline. 
Moreover, he has the wrong notion 
that class formation and the history of 
the working class are one and the 
same. When he starts with this basic 
fallacy, it is natural that his main 
points of criticism (most of which he 
does not substantiate) are on the histo- 
lical aspects. 

I would like to point out a few 
examples of Das Gupta’s misconcep¬ 
tions. He quotes my preface to show 
that the study probes “into the diffe¬ 
rent aspects of class femnation among 
adivasi (tribal) tea plantation workers". 
However, he finds the title of the book 
misleading because except for a few 
instances, I have stuck to conven- 
tioual trade union history. Had Das 
Cupta been patient enough to go 
through the entire paragraph, a part of 
which he has quoted, he would have 
found that "the objective of this study 
is to investigate and analyse the dif¬ 
ferent social forces which have broken 
down the isolation of the adivasi wor¬ 
kers bringing them in contact with the 
under social system and, consequently, 
leading to a change in the plantation 
system’'. 
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you are welcome to freak out. Majdie 
even this precious bit of odvioe would 
be nectar to those who tend to equate 
any new line of credit, inespective of 
the social cost involved, to the prospect 
of picking commission diarges from 
fresh imports. That would then in¬ 
troduce an altogether new kind oi 
model into our system: industry goes 
to the wall, but trade prospers, the 
earnings from commission bulge, Tlie 
Marxian theory may say that exchange 
does not create any value, either today 
or tomorrow, but who bothers about 
creation of value, either today or 
tomorrow, when 1 can have my rake-off 
right now. Love me, love my multi¬ 
national — or is it ’transnational’ these 
days? 


I have noted elsewhere that the focus 
of the .study is on the change in social 
relations which resulted from a change 
in the organisation of production, fai 
their social life, the tn1)al workers are 
divided into various groups and sub¬ 
groups. nrhe group relations are clearly 
defined and a deimite hierarchy exists 
among them. In their work sphere, 
there is homogeneity as they all per¬ 
form the same type of work and are 
paid the same wages. Being sellers of 
their labour power, they form a class. 
In my study 1 have tried to analyse 
the impact of their, homogeneous eco¬ 
nomic life on their heterogeneous so¬ 
cial relaitioiis. Ate inter-tribal bound¬ 
aries eroding and if so, what are the 
causal factors? 

The historical aspect is important to 
my study only to the extent of its 
bearing on the present. I have not 
attempted to elucidate the history of 
the labour movement, the region or of 
the tea industry. 1 have dealt with the 
origins' of the workers, their recruit¬ 
ment and their conditions of existence 
in the pre-independence period because 
these aspects are necessary for under¬ 
standing the cultural life of the wor¬ 
kers and their social institutions at 
present 

The trade union movement is im¬ 
portant to my study because of its role 
in the social unification of the wodeers, 
leading to an erosion of tribal barriers. 
While investigating the impact of trade 
unions on the social life of the work* 
eis, I have tried to probe the origins 



of die trade union movement and the- 
struggles which led to Its birth. The 
Tebhaga movement has been dealt . 
with because trade unions were able 
to gain a foothold only after this. Hie 
agitation of 1917 is of no relevance 
because it had no bearing on the for¬ 
mation of trade unions. Similarly, the 
boob Das Cupta mentions, which he 
asserts I am ignorant of (I can drop a 
few more tides if he wants), have been 
omitted because they do not add to 
tile information already presented. 

While commenting on the Tebhaga 
movement. Das Gupta distorts what I 
have actually written. He notes that 
on page 226 I have made the “facile 
observation that it was an exclusively 
tribal struggle against non-tribals". 
This page is the end oi chapter six 
and there is no mention of the Tebhaga 
movement there. However, based on 
this mythical notion he proceeds to 
demolish my understanding of “the 
complex issue of tribe-class relation¬ 
ship’’. 

Das Gupta has commented that my 
knowledge of the agrarian system of 
Dooars is poor. I would be grateful 
if, instead of making such allegations, 
he had thrown more light on this as¬ 
pect. At another place he notes that 
I am wrong in observing that the 
Dooars remained unaffected by the 
national movement. The data which 
1 have collected shows that this is true 
ior tea garden workers; if Das Gupta 
thought otherwise, he could have ai i 
least given some evidence. He has 
also made some fanciful statements, 
such as about my failing “to examine 
the shoit-tenn as well as long-term so¬ 
cial, political and economic lactors that 
led to the emergence ot organised 
working class movement’’. Wiiat ate 
these factors? Others would have liked 
to benefit fixan Das Gupta’s knowledge 
ot them. 

Finally, a reviewer has every 
to be critical but, critidsm and mis¬ 
representation are two different things. 
Das Gupta can certainly be unsparing 
in bis criticism of the book, but, in all 
toimess, be could have taken the 
trouble to read it more carefully and 
tried to understand what it is about. 

Shsmt Bhowmik 

June 23. 


Class Fonuation in Plantation System 
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Among Fastest Growing 

Haimvhek 


] K SYNTHETICS takes pride that 
it is amonnst the fastest growini; com¬ 
panies in India, It manufactures 
several products among which are 
nylon fil^ent yarn, polyester yarn 
and staple fibre, nylon tyrecord, 
acrylic staple fibre, rayon yarn, 
cement, hot and cold rolled products, 
wire ropes, equipment for synthetic 
fibre, chemicals and fertiliser plants, 
metallic cops. It also offers turnkey 
services for setting up synthetics 
manufacturing units. The value of 
investment in the company’s shares 
has been appreciating all along in 
the past two decades, and at a rate 
considerably faster than that of gold. 
In 1961, 10 shares of IKS were worth 
Rs 119.40. A holding of 10 shares 
has automatically increased to 120 
shares with periodic bonus share 
issues; the total worth of such shares 
today is Rs 6,960. The company's 
phenomenal success is based mainly 

The Week’s CompaniM 


on the management’s policy of achieve 
ing growth by expanding operations 
judiciously. This policy still continues. 
The company has applied for further 
expansion of manufacturing capacities 
of polyester filament yarn, from 6,960 
tonnes to 18,960 tonnes per annum. 
It has secured 'letters of intent’ for 
increase in the licensed capacity for 
production of nylon tyrecord yarn, 
from 3,000 tonnes to 5,000 tonnes 
per annum, and nylon tyrecord fabric, 
from 2,760 tonnes to 4,460 tonnes per 
annum. The company has been grant¬ 
ed a licence to increase production 
capacity of acrylic fibre, from 4,000 
tonnes to 10,000 tonnes per annum, 
and is seeking further expansion to 
16,000 \tonnes. The company’: third 
cement plant at Nimbahera has 
already gone on stream. The white 
cement project is in progress as per 
schedule at Gotan, in Nagaur district 
of Rajasthan. The company has ob¬ 


tained two ^ further 'letters of intent’ 
for putting up a cement plant of 4.2 
lakh tonnes per annum in Digodh and 
another of 6 lakh tonnes at Shambhu- 
puta in Rajasthan. The company has 
produced good results for 1981, with 
gross prtrfit rising from Rs 15.93 ctore 
to Rs' 22.05 crore, following sales ol 
Rs 148 crore against Rs 110 crore of 
the previous year. As before, there 
is no tax liability. Net profit is Rs 12 
crore (Rs 6.70 crore). ’The unchanged 
dividend of 18 per cent is covered 
4.41 times against 2.47 times previous¬ 
ly. 'In addition, the directors have 
proposed another bonus issue on a 
two-for-five basis. These results have 
teen obtained in spite of severe 
powercuts in Rajasthan, UP and 
West Bengal. Even the cement indus¬ 
try, which used to get power supply 
on priority basis, was not spared. 
Results would have been substantially 
better but for the severe power cuts 
and continuance of imports of various 
synthetic fibres under OGL To achieve 
better utilisation of installed capa¬ 
cities, the company is installing its 

{Rnptei in laUi) 
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own power generating capacity for 63 
per cent of total requirements of 
lynthetic fibre complex at Kota and 
approximately 28 per cent of total 
requirement of cement complex at 
Nimbabera. The company issued 
ISifiStSOO secured convertible deben¬ 
tures of Rs 160 each for Rs 25 crore. 
The public response to the issue was 
overwhelming. 

WIMCO has successfully developed 
the concept of 'farm forestry’ —■ a 
concept that enables trees and crops 
to flourish in harmony. Long vears ago 
the company imported clones of fast¬ 
growing poplars from Australia, 
Europe ai^d America. Many .succumbed 
to the cbiinged climatic and soil con¬ 
ditions of India. By care^Jl breeding 
and multiplication in its nurseries, 
the company developed poplars adap¬ 
ted to the country's environment and 
suitable for farm forestry. The com¬ 
pany’s nurseries today yield more 
than two lakh saplings a year. Beyond 
distributing poplars to fanners, the 
company’s extension workers also 
help, with supervision and advice, 
with planting, pruning and mainten¬ 
ance techniques. The fast-growing 
poplar matures in just 10 years or 
less, giving a handsome return. The 
response has been overwhclmins and 
farmers are planting poplars as fast 
as the company can grow them in 
its nurseries. As a user of wood, the 
company is professedly committed to 
its regeneration. During 1981, small 
quantities of high quality splints 
were available from its promoted 
plantings. Hie management feels that 
the real benefits of the forestry pro¬ 
gramme will be available in the com¬ 
ing years. The company-assisted 
splint unit in Nepal and the new unit 
in Baramula (f and K state) made a 
significant contribution to the availabi¬ 
lity of good quality splints. To save' 
on scarce match timber, the company 
further stepped up production of card¬ 
board matchboxes, in substitution of 
wooden matchboxes, to over 76 per 
cent. The company’s working results 
for the year show diminution of mar¬ 
gins due to mounting interest costs, 
excise duty differentials on match 
sales, steep hike in power tariff in 
Maharashtra, and adverse market 
conditions faced by the paper division. 
Various committees appointed by the 
government have supported the com¬ 
pany’s oft repeated contentiop that 
exdse duty differentials between 
various Actors of the match industry 
oe not justified on cost and other 


ECCWOMIG AND POUTtCAL WEKIY 


considerations. The Union Budget 
for 1981 had reduced the excise 
differential on cardboard match-boxes 
made in the mechanised and non- 
mechanised sectors. But implementa¬ 
tion was postponed' twice, first to 
July 1981 and again to October 1981. 
The resultant uncertainty adversely 
affected the company’s sales. Even 
now, ensuring that excise levies are 
correctly paid by various units re¬ 
quires much stricter vigilance by the 
authorities. Implementation of the 
modernisation programme, and ini' 
proved quality and productivity 
enabled the company to sell 4,220 
million boxes as against 3,937 million 
boxes in 1980. Full benefits of higher 
volume could not be derived, however, 
due to competition subsidised by 
excise differentials. The company has 
introduced the latest available techno¬ 
logy for manufacture of chlorates 
with the assistance of Alby Klorat 
Sweden, which brought about consi¬ 
derable .savings in power consump¬ 
tion, but the benefit was partially 
offset by over 50 per cent increase in 
power tariff in Maharashtra. Despite 
higher sales of Rs 61.17 crore against 
Rs 49.63 crore, gross profit fell from 
Rs 4.42 crore to Rs 3.05 crore. Net 
profit amounted to Rs 1.38 crore 
against Rs 2.69 crore. Dividend re¬ 
duced by half a point to 5 per cent 
was covered 1.12 times. Commercial 
production of bromine and bromides 
commenced during the year as well 
as the products have been well receiv¬ 
ed. The company has further diversi¬ 
fied its activities. The engineering 
division, which commenced operations 
in 1981, introduced a range of pack¬ 
aging machinery. The division will 
also take up manufacture of match 
machinery needed by the c.ompany’s 
match factories. Supply and erection 
of equipment for the expansion of 
Ceylon Match, Sri Lanka, was success¬ 
fully completed. The company has 
also been appointed as agent for in¬ 
ternationally reputed manufacturers 
of packaging machinery and systems. 
Exports of food division reached 
Rs 5.06 crore, including Rs 35 lakh 
directly exported by the subsidiary, 
Sun-Sip. This compares favodrably 
with exports of Rs 3.16 crores of 
1980. To support and strengthen ope¬ 
rations of the division through intro¬ 
duction of better packaging systems, 
the company has acquired a small 
shareholding in AR Expresso Systems 
India, which will coipmence produc¬ 
tion of packaging materials suitable 
for some of the food products, Tbe 


company also increased its sharehold¬ 
ing in Qeanfoods Corporation to 40 
per cent. Ibis unit has commissioned 
its plant for manufacture of tomato 
paste. The company has recently 
secured a prestigious export order 
valued at Rs 7,2 crore covering a 
wide range of food products for 
direct supply to the Soviet Union 
The management estimates that ex¬ 
ports this year will be well over Rs 10 
crore. The company made a public 
issue of debentures worth Rs 5 crore, 
which was well supported by the 
investing public and financial institu¬ 
tions. 

UMiARASHTU ELEKTROSMELT 
has been able to convert, for the 
first time in India, unusable roaga- 
nese ore fines into usable sinters. At 
its instance. Paramount Sinters deign¬ 
ed, manufactured, and installed a 
sintering plant with a capacity of 
15,000 tonnes per annum in its pre¬ 
mises. The plant was commissioned 
in February 1981 and started com¬ 
mercial production in April 1981. Tbe 
company also commissioned a conti¬ 
nuous casting machine and converted 
the first smelting furnace for pig iron 
and commissioned the second smelting 
furnace for ferro manganese. It also 
commissioned the spectrometer. The 
company will now be able to produce 
and market better grades of steel. 
The mild steel ingots and carbon steel 
billets produced by the company have 
already been well received by custo¬ 
mers. During 1989-81, the company 
produced 51,218 tonnes of FeMn f 
registering an increase of 1.48 per cent ' 
over the previous .vear. Commercial 
steel production, which commenced on 
September 1, 1980, was 17,072 ton¬ 
nes. Production was affected by in¬ 
adequate supply of raw materials vk 
pig iron and hard coke. Manufacturing 
cost of steel was high due to spvt 
in prices of pig iron. Sales amounted 
to Rs 19.89 crore against Rs 14.98 
crore while gross nrofit looked up 
only marginally from Rs 1.65 crore to 
Rs 1.72 crore, reflecting deterioration 
of margins. With depreciation claim¬ 
ing more, net profit is halved tq 
Rs 47 lakh (Rs 94 lakh). According 
to the Chairman, M H Mody, the 
outlook for the current year does not 
seem to be very bright botii for ferro¬ 
manganese and steel operations. New 
capacities are being set Ufl for ferro¬ 
manganese and with aQ other aOied 
units operating to thair full capacity, 
surplus ferro manganese Is tvailable tn 
the eoiiniiy, 
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These Visits Abroad 

Ronnh nupar 


SOMEONE was heard to say die other 
day that Indira Gandhi's astrologers 
have told her to take a foreign trip 
every so many weeks. Well, I sup¬ 
pose this is the kind of comment that 
crystallises when people begin to take 
a serious look at the way in whidt 
these visits are organised and prepared 
for. The engagement with Ronald 
Reagan, postponed once because the 
the seaetariat forgot the dates of their 
presidential election, is now causing 
repercussions which should be 
embarrassing. 

Who would have thought that the 
j ‘raprochement’ with the USA, now 
actively touted on the plea that Paki¬ 
stan is not a reliable anchor in South 
Asia, would take place at a time 
whep Ronald Reagan is himself in a 
state of disarray. The Falldands con' 
frontation betweeen Argentina and 
Britain — likely to continue at vari¬ 
ous levels — has shattered his Latin 
American system of divide and rule. 
His visit to Europe was a total failure 
and only confirmed fears about his 
simplistic notions on international 
political and economic problems. The 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon with the 
avowed purpose of destroying the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation's 
fighting forces, and backed by the 
USA, destroyed his bridges with the 
Arabs even though they secretly wel- 
%me the brutal assault. In the con- 
^sion, he was pushed into changing 
his Secretary of State — a develop¬ 
ment that puts many question marks 
over his commitments and perspectives. 

Indira Gandhi, setting out to cor¬ 
rect the ‘distortions' in our relations 
with the USA, has allowed herself to 
become some sort of silent witness to 
the chaos that is developing in strate¬ 
gic areas not so very far from us. 
The silence is the usual' Indian way of 
becoming non-controversial, but it has 
made a modeer^ of our pretentimis. 
Of course, to salvage our image, the 
non-aligned world will be told after 
the US visit that Indira Gandhi did 
write letters to various leaders urging 
korreedve actions. We rmpear to have 
^riously misjudged the prevailing 
angers and passions. 

It is difficult to say who ii respon- 
ilble. The Foreign Office? Or the 


Parthasarathy Circus? While we ate 
silent at the diplomatic levd and 
terribly reluctant to say anything that 
might be misunderstood by die 
Reagans and Tbatchers and Begins, 
we are strangely active in trying to 
excite interest in India's 'genuine' non- 
alignment in the USA. A variety of 
performers have already gone on 
junkets to the USA to talk 'frankly'. 
What should have been a quiet visit 
is becoming the usual iamasha. And, 
perhaps, it will not even yield an 
agreement on the fuelling problems of 
the Tarapur nuclear power station. 

The confusion that is India is well 
illustrated by the marginal involve¬ 
ment of well-known Soviet lobbyists 
on the US front. Even the Indian 
Communists, so beautifully confused 
by the enthusiastic support extended 
by the so-called reactionary Bharatiya 
janata Parishad to the move to induct 
Hiren Mukherjee as the Opposition's 
presidential candidate, do not quite 
know how to interpret Indira Gandhi's 
current leanings. And, remcinlier, die 
US visit only eomc.s after extensive 
cfimpromises with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
Tbt old self-reliant postures are already 
unrecognisable. 

The new balancing act of the ruling 
Establishment will bis watched with 
growing interest, and the more so 
because the Soviet leadership is not 
reacting in its usually stupid manner. 
Presumably, India's heavy dependence 
on Soviet military hardware (very care¬ 
fully underlined during the recent 
high-level military discussions in 
Moscow) makes it unnecessary to 
indulge in the familiar warnings and 
veiled threats. Something of this new 
sophistication appears to have been 
passed on to the local agit-prop, even 
though observers in Islamabad have 
noted a certain Soviet anxiety to 
befriend Pakistan despite its postures 
on Afghanistan. 

Our assessment of a' fast-changing 
international situation is terribly 
distorted by our patently dishonest 
effort to twist principles to serve our 
narrow interests. Vo one is bluffed. 
In fact, India is now almost invari¬ 
ably expected ~to i»evaticate, to make 


evasive and misleading statmnents. 
This is particularly so in our relations 
with the the superpowers, and with 
power groupings like the Arabs. When 
will we realise that a geographical 
entity the size of India can afford to 
be very much more attached to good 
sense and to a truthful interpretation 
of current events? 

The psychological blockages to dear 
thinking in the Foreign Office are 
many. Most interesting are the senior 
cadres who have developed the hyper¬ 
sensitive mentality of emigrants — 
always justifying whatever appears the 
easy answer to the self-interest of their 
far-off nation, and forgetful of the 
larger and more lasting implications. 
It is a mentality that is nourished by 
the political leadership. Maybe, we 
will end up like the Arab chieftains 
who watch with calculated silence as 
Israel shatters Lebanon and the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation OrganisatiMi. 

Foreign policy has too Iwrg been a 
portfolio lost to the Prime Minister's 
office, to be handled rather casually 
in the context of internal needs. In¬ 
deed, Indira Gandhi has treated the 
Foreign Ministers who have served 
her as junior Ministers. This state of 
affairs cannot continue if India is to 
make her presence felt at this critical 
moment in world affairs. There is not 
an area of external relations which is 
not neglected,, and particularly the 
potential power of the genuinely non- 
aligned. We invariably behave as if 
we were eamp followers always on 
the look out for a better deal. 

Unless the parleys in Washington, 
to be followed later with discussions 
in Moscow, begin to |»oject a more 
independent and credible image of 
India, we will not be able to esta¬ 
blish the kind of rapport that we 
require in various parts of the world. 
At the moment, it is a big zero what¬ 
ever the reportage of Akashvani, Door- 
darshan and Films Division (still to 
be appropriately named 1), Indeed, even 
costly festivals of India will not help. 

]uly 9. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 



AGRICULTURE 

Agroeconomic Research in Dry 
Farming Areas 
End of a Beginning 
(By a Spedal Cormpondcnt) 


THE government has put forward a 
slightly reshuffled 20-point programme 
and proclaimed 1982 as the national 
Productivity Year. Besides inducing 
the organisation of seminars and 
symposia practically every second week 
on related subjects and the fast move¬ 
ment of files having ‘20-PP’ tags in 
government secretariats, this has made 
a number of institutions like banks 
hunt for viable activities to support 
and thereby claim to have made their 
contribution to the success of these 
programmes. 

Dryland farming having been assign¬ 
ed top priority in the 20-i)oint pro¬ 
gramme, banb have been queuing up 
before the All-India Co-ordinated Be- 
.search Proja-t for Dryland Agriculture 
(AICRPDA) in .search of viable tech¬ 
nology to support. AICRPDA does 
have a long list of religion-specific 
recommendations based on its trials at 
nearly two dozen research stations 
spread all over the dry farming regions 
in the country. However, having burnt 
their fingers through, reckless lending 
to priority sectors in the wake of 
nationalisation ip the eariv 1970s, hanks 
are being more careful now. Hence, 
in.stcad of relying on experimental re¬ 
sults alone, they oiten vainly look fm 
evidence of .successful working of new 
technologies on fairaens’ feils. Despite 
programmes like National! Demonstra- 
tions. Operational Research Projects, 
Minikit and finally the Lab-to-Land 
programme of ICAR to bridge the gap 
between the ress-arcb station and the 
farmer’s field, we have not yet been 
able to develop an effective mechanism 
to readily verify the viability of new 
technology on the farmer’s field. This 
applies more to dry fanning technology 
which is characterised by extreme 
location specificity. 

Partly influenced by this .situation, 
an agros'conomic research unit was 
added to each of the 16 dryland re¬ 
search .stations in 1978. These agro- 
ewmomic units manned and co¬ 
ordinated by ICAR personnel were 
financed for five vears by the World 
Tkmk under its “Drought Proofing of 


Drought Prone Areas ’ project on the 
understanding that once the World Bank 
.support was over, the ICAER would 
make them an integral part of its re- 
.search programme. A committee of 
agricultural economists was constituted 
to guide the work. The work was co¬ 
ordinated by AICRPDA headquarters at 
Hyderabad. Each station had a research 
economist for co-ordination and super¬ 
vision. 

After initial problems relating to 
staff recruitment and co-operation of 
agrobiological scientists at various 
stations, the work was initiated in right 
earnest. The areas covered included 
practically all representative soil types, 
rainfall regions and cropping patterns. 
The areas included Ananfapur, Hydera¬ 
bad (AP), Bijapur, Bellary, Bangalore 
(Karnataka), Kovilpatti (Tamil Nadu), 
Akola, Sholapur, Ahmednagar (Maha¬ 
rashtra), Rajkot (Gujarat), Jodhpur, 
Nagaur (Rajasthan), Hissar (Haryana), 
Varanasi (UP), Ranchi (Bihar), Bhui 
baneshwar (Orissa). The farm level 
data were collected from the villages 
belonging to pilot (demonstration) pro¬ 
jects of the experimental stations as 
well as the far off villages randomly 
selected for the purpose. The issues 
studied broadly included adoption and 
performance of different components 
of new technologies recommended by 
scientists for specific regions, structure 
and operations of- traditional farming 
.system, and impact of various schemes 
executed under DPAP. Most of the 
data are analysed and already reported. 

Except for some work done by the 
International Crops Research Institute 
for the Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT). 
Hyderabad, these reports are by and 
large the only sources of evidence on 
how new technology may woric in the 
farmers’ fields in the drought prone 
areas to which financial agencies keen 
to support dry farming can look. 
However, soon after the agroeconomic 
research started showing its utility 
and impact, the project is closed. This 
represents a sort d anti-climax or 
rather a sad footnote to the 20-point 
programme. 


The simplest explanation for the 
closure of the project is that the World 
Bank prmect for drought prone areas 
(DPA) which also funded this activity 
is over. But this reflects very poorly 
on the nation which does not tire of 
boasting about its capabilities for 
self-reliance. Another explanatitm 
could be the very low priority assigned 
to agroeconomic research in DPA. 
This may question the whole wisdom 
behind vast resource investment for 
technology generation without any 
mechanism to evaluate its viability at 
the field level. Yet another explanation 
could include some reservations about 
quality of data or working efficiency 
of the projects but decisions based on 
such excuses amount to killing the 
plant to kill the pest. The real ex¬ 
planation for closing the project may 
probably lie elsewhere. 

The agriculture ministry passed 
through a formal exercise before clos¬ 
ing the project, A committee of 
senior economists examined the issue, 
and gave a rather noncommittal, 
equivocal recommendation which bro¬ 
adly fitted into the pattern of the 
vast gap between the loui( utterances 
of such economists in seminars on 
any nroblem and their actual dicisions 
and actions when really faced with the 
problem. 


The committee is reported to have 
recommended that ICAR should make 
the a^oeconomic research units 
integral parts of the AICRPDA or that 
the agricultural universities where 
some of these units were located a 
should take them up through \CASC'' 
help. The ICAR’s offidals, under 
whom dry farming research comes, 
are reported to have bluntly disagreed 
with this. Many of them were not 
favourable to this project earlier, but 
tederated it since money same from the 
World Bank. Now neither the 
Ministry nor the ICAR had money to 
run a small but useful project It was 
decided to close all regional units and 
have a small unit at AICRPDA head¬ 
quarters at Hyderabad to ccmduct 
research in the entire dry farming 
zone which is so vast and varied. 


This reminds us of a broadly parallel 
situation in 1943 when the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research (the 
old name of ICAR) decided to close ^ 
down research on dry farming initiated 
at five locations in the early 1930s, as 
it was not contributing anything to 
the., Im.oerial government’s war effort. 

It was stopped just at a time when 
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research started showing its irtipact establishing their relevance u<s-«-els underlying traditional technology.which 

(through Bombay Dry Farming System', the; multidisciplinary work on techno- is an important concern of agricultural 

. etc). Since then only after a lapse of logy development. This can be achieved scientists. Similarly, economists talked, 
f about three deades the dry (arming provided economists speak the language of seasonal unemployment at length, 

areas (excluding the arid zones) again which scientists can understand and but how a particular cropping pattern 

received the specific attention of the raise issues which arc part of the (particularly intercropping of crops with 

government when AICRPDA was ini- broader issues handled by scientists, varying maturity periods) influenced it 

tinted with the help of the Canadian For instance, ever since the farm man- never received their attention. One can 

government to generate new technolo- agement studies and village surveys multiply examples of this sort of default 

gics to cover nearly 100 million hect- during mid-i9!i0s, economists have on the part of economists which de- 

arcs of cultivable land in the rainfed been gathering and reporting data about prived them of an active role in research 

areas. Incidentally, one of the major cropping patterns but hardly any study teams. About 40 years ago statistics 

reasons for failure to make a break- ever reported the extent of and the was also frowned upon by agricultural 

through in dry farming technology is factors behind the intercropping which scientists, but today it is considered an 

that this activity has never been taken is followed by a majority of dryland indispensable tool in their work. Like- 

seriousiy in the past. The dry farming farmers and this constitutes an import- wise the situation of agricultural ccono- 

arcas had neither lobby to pressurise ant area of research by scientists, mics too may change, but before that 

the establishment nor the professional Similarly, agroeeonomic surveys often happens economists will have to esta- 

attraction to induce scientists to work treated kharif fallow and olT-season Wish their credibility as potential con- 

on their problems. Hence apart from fallow — say, ■ kharif jowar and rabi tribiitors to development of new lech- 

lower priority in financial allocations, jowar -■ alike without pinpointing the nology. 

I dry farming research seldom attracted 
r high caliber scientists. Scientists on 
their own never opted for this field WEST BENGAL 
liecatise the agroclimatic environment 

.severely constrained the scope for FinflllCi&i SoUCCZe 

quibk results. In a number of cases. ^ 

the establishment used dry farming WHEN the Union Finance Minister, applicable to all the states, West 
research as a punishment ground and I'ranab Mukherjee, arrived in Calcutta Bi-ngal cannot raise against it any 
transferred ‘undesirable’ elements to on the morning of July 1, he presum- charge of discrimination or inequity, 
this area. Thus the area less favoured ably was clear in his mind as to what Basil felt the limit of ways and means 
by nature were also less favoured by he was going to do. The government’s advances for the state, which previous- 
research establishments. Recent devc- j'less Iiifonnation Bureau had a day ly stood at Rs 2.3.75 crorc, should have 
lopments such as the declaration of earlier issued invitatioas to newspaper been raised to Rs Ibo crore and not 
dry farming areas as a priority sector <,IIices for an important press confer- jast merely doubled as has been done 
and international efiort to help these ence to be addressed by Mukherjee in under the new fomnila. lie would 
areas have helped increase the research tlie afternoon of July 1. 'have also liked any move on Centre- 

establishments’ concern for these areas. Soon alter his arrival, Mukherjee allocation of resources to wait 

However, if the closure of agroeco- met the chief minister, Jyoti Basu, at till the Eightli Finance Coimnis.sioii 
nomic units is any indicator this con- the secretariat and discussed witli him had .submitted its report, 
cern may not be very deep. tin; new fonnula on overdrate that he The beauty of the Mukherjee fonnula 

^ The of the blame for ICAR's rather canying in his portfolio. The jj that its sting is in its tail. The 

unfavourable attitude to agroeeonomic discus-sions lasted about an hour and, next day .saw a flutter in the corridors 
studies should go to social scientists, according to Mukherjee, went off with- uf the secretariat. Meeting after 
particularly economists. In the past ‘nit any hitch. Basu later told news- mcctiiig was held at different levels 
they have shown unlimited capacity and men that he had had sonic reservations and the conclusions that emerged could 
enthusiasm for criticising scientists for ‘““1 suggestions about the pacbge, but politically prove more potent than what 
not being able to generate relevant presumably he chose not to press them is considered likely at present, 
technologies or for generating techno- It has been realised iat the current 

logics (e g. HYV seeds) aeentuating in- Mukherjee did a bit ol solt selling, y^ar, 1982-83, is going to prove ex- 
equalities etc. They neither appreciat- ““ conceded the state government’s tremly difficult. The first three montlis, 
cd the scientists' problems nor con- Pl‘’» that its outstanding overdrafts, marked liy rather liberal spending,' 
.structivcly collaborated with them in standing at Rs 340 crore at the end of have already passed. Resources have 
identifying researchable issues. Despite March this year, be writen off; he con- to be found for squaring up the excess 
creation of agricultural economics verted the amount into a five-year loan spending made during die period. Most 

departments within farm universities, “TwyaWe from 1984-85 onwari. The important of all, this being the first 

the distance between agrobiological overdraft drawn betwwn April 1 and year of the second Left Front govern- 
seientists and economists persisted, ‘he end of June, which amounted to rnent, the administration would have 
While economists in most universities »'‘0™er R* 62 crore, would be adjusted liked to start with a bit of flourish but 

I continued to play with the fir.st deriva- against the Centres assistant and ad- a tight budgetary situation has virlual- 

I tive and second derivative of their vance payments of the states share in ly ruled it out, 

quantitative games, scientists continued tlie divisible pool of taxes and such During the following few days, the 

to ignore them. Simple statistical ana- provisions due in the current state government announced several 

lyses of experimental data scientists years account. economy measures.- Top of the list 

could do on their own. The first step in Since the formula has been drawn came, .pruning ,') to .state’s tentative 

leversing the process lies in economists up on a nalfonal basis and is made annual .pitui outlay of Rs 750 crore by 


* 
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nuarly Es 20o croie. Tbe plan's Bs 250 
crore hard cote is sought to he letain- 
I'd; the saving is to be niade basically 
out ol the remaining Rs SOO crore. 
Tiinc is W be a virtual 40 pet cent 
ucross-thcdKiard cut in this amount 
The total plan outlay, in other words, 
would U' brought down to about 
lls 550 crore or the same as in last 
year (not considering the inflation fac¬ 
tor, that is), However, the plan size 
has not yet Ixjcn finalised and further 
discussions arc likely to take place in 
Delhi. 

Efforts arc also being made to 
tighten non-plan expenditure for which 
about Rs 1,430 crore was originally 
earmarked. The instruction is to keep 
it down to something like Rs 1,400 
crore. Salaries of state government 
employees, the outlay on hospitals and 
health, aid to educational institutions 
and such other ‘social’ measures should 
not be pruned. The main exercise will 
be in other sectors. 

So (ar so good. The state government 
it at pains to establish the point that 
it will make all efforts to abide by the 
new game-rules. Hiis is extremely 
important for it, for if in the end, even 
if its best efforts do not prove to be 
good enough, and if it has once again 
to approach Delhi for bailing it out, 
there should lie no questioning about 
its bona fides, no insinuation that it did 
not try enougL Mukheifee on his part 
has tried to keep the issue at an objec¬ 
tive level without raking up the some¬ 
what familiar charge that the state 
government would not have found itself 
.so deep in the red today but for tt»e 
munificence it had shown to one and 
all during the past five years in order 
to achieve iwlitical mileage. 

I'br all this gcntlemanliness on the 
siirlace, the fact of the matter is that 
tile July 1 formula appears to point to 
u new emergiug political scenario in- 
solving Delhi and Calcutta. Mukherjee 
has left no one in any doubt as to who 
calls tlie shots. He laced his comments 
with some very sharp darts at those 
'who are supposed to manage the 
finances of state governments and made 
it clear that the Centre would no more 
like to be the good Samaritan. It would 
instead expect the states to try harder 
to augment their resources. He for one 
did not have much sympathy for the 
view that the states’ resources base is 
rather inelastic. The real trouble, he 
thought, is that they are not trying 
hard cnougli. 

Basu and liis Left Front colleagues 
have till now religiously awided strik¬ 
ing the somewhat belligemt anti- 



drafts, They have in a sense acted as 


Centre stance which his former finance 
minister had displayed. It would be 
wrong to attribute it to a mere dif¬ 
ference of style. There can be two 
ixissibilities; either the Front has 
chosen to change its tack, or it is bid¬ 
ing its time and will burst out at an 
appropriate juncture. By present reckon¬ 
ing, the first seems to be less probable 
than the second. 

For all this, however, Basu should 
he thankful to some of the Congiess(I)- 
run stales like Rajasthan and Bihar 
which also have run up heavy over- 


hi« buffer. If only West Bengal had 
had this problem, it could have found 
itself in a most unenviable position. 
But the danger is far from over. Till 
it is able to put its financial house in 
order, it has to live with its flanks left 
somewhat uncomfortably open. Much 
as Basu would like to come out of 
such a logjam, the immediate prospects 
do not setim to be encouraging. To 
.steal a famous Keynesian title, the 
prilitical consequences of the overdraft 
have not fully uncoiled yet. 


INDIAN WRITING IN ENGLISH 

Language of Literature 

Ataria CoDto 


CROSS CULTUlWL academic debate 
in the post-colonia! world is perhaps 
most comically described in the open¬ 
ing chapters of Anthony Burges’ novel 
"Earthly Powers’’, Set in Malta, the 
characters include a British expatriate 
writer with an Italian ancestry, a 
visiting British writer whose poems 
the expatriate condemns as "insular, 
ingrown, formally traditional products 
of a stunted writer... a product ol 
Harrow and Trinity college [while he 
was of] the Thomas More Memorial 
Sclwol and nothing’’, and a Maltese 
writer with French, Italian and Mal¬ 
tese in his linguistic pedigree. At the 
ancvltahle British Council party the 
verbal anarchy is splendid. The Mal¬ 
tese poet so scrambles himself in try¬ 
ing to unravel his heritage as to al¬ 
most justify the sardonic Bri- 
iLsh comment: "Go to bed in French.., 
and wake up Italian. The best of both 
worlds, And in the middle you’re 
Maltese. Jolly good." 

I am no apologist for the legacy of 
Empire, and the monopoly of the 
English language. With proper recog¬ 
nition tliat my name with its Western¬ 
ised Indian stereotype image is susjiect 
iuiyway, here are my comments on the 
proceedings of a Seminar on Indian 
writing in English arranged by the 
Commonwealth Institute in London, as 
part of its Festival of India calendar. 
Indian writers living in India, Indian 
writers living in America, Oxford, 
London, ex-Indian, ex.-Fakistani citizens 
ot Britain who still remain Indian, and 
critics both Indian Indian and Indian 
expatriate — it was a mixed, erudite 
group with star status. It could have 
scintillated mote meaningfully if some 
of the Indian regional language writers 


who arc as articulate in English as in 
t'ni'ir own language had also been 
invited. Perhaps some of the extrero- 
i.sin of the views expressed could have 
hi'i'ii avoided if younger writers from 
India bad participated. 

Nirad Chauduri’s opening address 
lo’lowcd the pattern expected of him. 
lli.s animated expression of reverence 
lor the English and European tradition 
concluded with assertions to suggest 
that all writing in India in English by 
anyone under 70 years of age is best 
consigned to a literary zoo. The gaunt¬ 
let on the other side was thrown in 
an esoteric lecture by Raja Rao on 
word and meaning based on the philo¬ 
sophy of Vedanta. Without his saying 
a word the meaning was clear: the 
yoHuger generation has produced noth- 1 
iug of worth; all civilised Indians know 
.Sanskrit. Small wonder that John 
Tliieme who read a paper on Indian 
writers in England traced the genesis 
ol V S Naipaul’s superiority to his 
Biahinin origins. 

Mulk Raj Anand tried to mediate 
with a personal testimony of his deve¬ 
lopment within the two cultures, and 
.spoke ol the objectivity gained by his 
physical absence from India in the 
1930s, the ideal mean provided by 
political commitment and by trying to 
write of the struggles of his people. 
Anita Desai attempted none of this 
but stuck to her own cla.ss, the female 
minority, educated, urban, lonely, with 
an older generation that suffered 
silently. All this provided Sasthi 
Bratha the opportunity to perform his 
act; a vituperative exposure of "preen¬ 
ing peacocks" — both organisers and 
participants. 
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Such airing of belief, peeve and pre¬ 
judice was relieved by the poets Amn 
Kolbatbr and Gieve Patel. The poems 
read by Kolhatkar from work in pro¬ 
gress combine delicftte and clever word 
play with intuitive wisdom and illus¬ 
trate that Marathi and English are in- 
ertricable from self, each functioning 
as instrument of attpects of the crea¬ 
tive vision. Though Patel writes only 
in English his poems reveal that his 
urban middle class upbringing does 
not preclude an understanding of life 
beyond his experience. The work of 
Ixith these young poets illustrates that 
ait validates itself irrespecrive of labels. 

The realism of Salman Bushdie's con¬ 
tribution to the seminar introduced a 
tone which ought to have been sht on 
the first day. He posed questions on 
theory and practice that need to be 
|i asked more often, stating categorically 
that the act of description is a politi¬ 
cal act, that the proper function of 
the writer of the dcoolonised world is 
to jdo what the Black writers of Ame- 
riea have succeeded in doing; to re¬ 
describe reality, to link all that is 
loved within one’s own community 
v.ith those things felt in the world 
King beyond, to give the lie to offi¬ 
cial political fact in the cause of jus- 
lice and truth, and to puah the crea¬ 
tive mind to the edge ol what is pos¬ 
sible. The failure of the writer, he 
said, is the failure of not having dared 
enough. His eloquent and deeply felt 
plea “to open up the universe by re¬ 
making the English language for a 
post-colonial world’’ drew parallels 
jfrom modern German fiction which 
Thas bravely reworked a language pol¬ 
luted by Nazism. He underscored the 
idea that art is a pa&sion of the mind 
and that imagination works best when 
it is not limited by narrowly defined 
cultural and national frontiers. 

Speaking for the Indian writer in 
England Rushdie demonstrated that 
the concept of ‘Indian writing’ is soon 
going to be a very scattered concept 
with the writing of the future to come 
as much from London, Birmingham 
and Bradford as from the towns and 
cities of India. It will not be possible 
to describe this writing as Indo-Biitish 
writing because those here include po¬ 
litical exiles, first generation migrants, 
expatriates whose residence is tempo- 
lary, and people bom here who have 
never set eyes on India. His sane 
approach to English/mother tongue 
teaching in this context was tefre^lng, 
With an almost existential acceptance 
of the slhiafion of exile broadening it 
to Include all men and thne lost, he 


said that those who write in En^h 
do so despite the problems perhaps 
because the linguistic struggle “refiects 
other struggles taking place in the real 
world, straggles between the cultures 
wilbin ourselves, and the infiuences at 
work upon our lives. To conquer 
English may be to complete the pro- 
ee-s of making ourselves free’’. 

The dream England as the fairest, 
most just, most decent society as pro¬ 
pagated by the literature of the Raj, 
does not exist and never did. It is 
a dream, said Rushdie, that white 
Britain must wake from since the re- 
fiisa! to be alerted is deepening the 
gulf in reality. His own solution as > 
iieiitive writer has been to bridge the 
g-iilf between ideal and reality, bet¬ 
ween memory and actuality with the 
fantastic imagination, the method of 
magic realKm. As an Indian writer he 
works within the double perspective 
ot insider and outsider, with partial 
sight, looking at fragmented image in 
a broken mirror’’, TTiis, even if dis¬ 
torted, acquires greater depth: “We 
are. We are here, and we are not will¬ 
ing to be excluded from any part of 
our heritage.” 

The most intriguing part of the 
polemic was that the writer of mixed 
sensibility, who is indeed the writer 
who most often writes in English was 
never really discussed except when 
Kolhatkar said that he needed both 
English and Marathi to communicate 
experience equally important to hi m 
Occasionally assumptions of India’s 
inclusive multiplicity were subtly over¬ 
laid with blasts of Hindu tradition, 
admittedly by no one under 60 years 
of age. Some balance was attempted 
by Meenakshi Mukherjee’s well argued 
paper op critical theory which defined 
areas needing serious and immediate 
consideration. She illustrated the 
futility of pigeon-hoiing Indian writing 
in English into Anglo-American 
models, and suggested a dc-linking 
from • the Commonwealth Literature 
label. This would emphasise English 
as one of the languages in which the 
literatures of India exist. Good trans¬ 
lations, she said, would give the lie 
to facile generalisations about pre¬ 
colonial creative writing in India, and 
would rectify the general ignorance 
about the development of regional 
language literatures since I947t 

This could indeed bring in the new 
vitality needed in the study of English 
literature in India and of Indian 
writing in other countri^ It these 
changes art spearheaded by groups 
that display Meenakshi Mukherjee's 
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balanced view. One fears, however, 
the reiterations of C D Narsimayyah. 
the doyen of critics of Indian writing 
in English. His paper on "The Situa¬ 
tion Facing the Indian Writer in 
English" was a survey that fii-st spoke 
of Nndlan sensibility’, (ater defined it 
as Hindu sensibility with a concession 
when pressed that this could be enlarg¬ 
ed to include ]ain, Buddhist ar.d 
Moghul. If the Indian Muslim is ex¬ 
pected to take cover under the 
Moghul label, what of the Indian 
Christian? The Indian tradition is 
greater and wiser than its many 
spokesmen. 

The seminar could have served as 
a resonant sounding board for debate 
on the imperialist attitudes of publish¬ 
ing houses in England, a subject in¬ 
troduced by Dilip Hiro. If Inoia is 
(he largest English language publishing 
centre after the US and Britain, what 
is the interaction between the markets? 
How can language communicate if 
commercial and political interests 
confine each to a North-South ghetto? 
■A. seminar of this nature would have 
been a proper forum for a whole ses¬ 
sion on this question. 

Farrukh Dhondy’s statement that an 
audience exists for Indian writers, that 
publishers are, in fact, looking for 
writers who can speak to this audience 
of "the view from below”, of writers 
who do not wish nor need the recog¬ 
nition of the literary establishmem, 
was better received than his comments 
in the discussion that followed. 
Racism, he said, is not a problem in 
the sense that it is not a historical 
problem in British society. It is in 
America. The historical process at 
work requires a special kind of 
writing free from fixed prototypical 
images and themes that reinforce white 
superiority, and racism is therefore not 
om-of the themes. Many in the audience 
and indeed Dhondy himself have found 
racism a problem to be confronted 
every day. Dhondy must have reasons 
to believe that blacks are the energy 
that will break the British class system 
and create a more equal society. Ail 
the same, teachers in multiracial edu¬ 
cational projects and members of the 
National Association for Asian Youth 
felt considerably betrayed in the im¬ 
mediate present vriien the historical 
perspective was used to suggest that 
niultiradal education, racism, black, 
Asian gnd such labels are establish¬ 
ment weapons that cover real prob¬ 
lems of housing, better educational 
facilities and employment. 

Sbme of Rushdie’s remarks provide 
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a sober note with which 1 would like 
to conclude. He quoted tn? black 
American writer Richard Wnsht who 
said ‘‘black American writing is a war 
over the nature of reality. Describing 
the world in our terms is the first step 
towards changing it". The admitted¬ 
ly intellectual and academic convic¬ 
tions expressed in the Seminar make 
such a war in the context of India 
untranslatable in simple terms. Can 
the English be equated with socio¬ 
economic power as the term ‘white’ 
can be? Should English be relegated 
to the status of a tool language so 
that creative effort in the future is 
more an individual clfort and less the 


OBITUARY 


product of a group? Rushdie suggest¬ 
ed that the politician and the writer 
are natural rivals. A eliauvinistic re¬ 
definition of terms with writer and 
politician as allie.s could create an in¬ 
ternal colonialism to protect vested 
in'erest. Tlic acaderaic/political games 
of power need to give more thought 
to the fundamental changes needed 
for creative effort for the voice of 
modem India to be heard. 

Word Ls meaning. Its connotation 
must aspire to the breadth and depth 
of India’s cultural heritage. Sadly, the 
full potential for constructive discus¬ 
sion was not explored except in the 
individual contributions quoted. 


first volume of poems (In 1965), cer¬ 
tainly read.s like an existentialist tract 
("in the inldst of all these social and 
natural preoccupations, tn the midst ol 
all the thousand mask-faces you have 
cut up yourself into, in the midst of the 
ie.stless life-struggle, you are alway.s 
alone, a (lone) soldier in the stmggle 
of life and death"). Their poems also 
repeatedly call upon the reader to get 
rid of his social masks and look at him- 
•sclf in all his nakedness. They shower 
contempt on the banal concerns of 
common men; 

Tell me, was there a day 
when you did not weep? 

Your .s'moke-.scaiTed face 
reminds me of co<al-mines 

(Nikhilesvvar). 


Cherabanda Rajii 

K Balagopal 


CHERABANDA RAJU is dead, 

A tireless and totally dedicated 
fighter for the people, hr- was hunted 
lor nearly ten years by a state 
wliose cruelty towards poets who can 
write for the people in the language 
of the people is matched by its cnielty 
towards tribal and peasant revolu- 
tionarie.s. But unlike his mentor Subba 
Rao Panigrahi, the Srikakulam poet- 
revolutionarj-, he was not killed by the 
stale.'^but by brain tumor, to which his 
repeated sojoiuus in jails contributed 
more than a little. He was arrested 
under the Preventive Detention Act in 
1971, under the Maintenance of In¬ 
ternal Security Act in 1973, he was 
implicated in the infamous Secundera¬ 
bad Conspiracy Case in 1974, and 
ol course like most other revolutionary 
writers in Andhra he spent mo.st of the 
Emergency in jail, though he was at 
lliat time suffering seriously from 
duodenal ulcers (the brain tumor «a.s 
to come later). To his friends he was 
’Chera’, a peculiarly appropriate endear¬ 
ment since the word means prison in 
Telugu. 

Bom as Baddani Bhaskara Reddy 
38 years ago in a poor peasant family 
of Ankusapuram village (then in 
Hyderabad district), he took a degree 
in Oriental Literature and taught 
Telugu at a government high .school, in 
Hyderabad, He shot into prominence 
In the late sixties in Rje company of 
five other poets who togetbet described 
themselves as ‘Digambaca’. (naked) 
poets. They took on fantastic names 
(Cherabanda Raju, -Nildiileswar, . Jwala- 
mnUtk Nagoamiini. Miiiaswepna and 


Bhairavayya) and wrote quite fantastic 
ixietry. It was essentially an iconoclastic 
movement which respected neither 
individuals nor ideologies and expressed 
itself in the most violently obscene 
language imaginable (they took most of 
their images from defomied and de¬ 
praved .sex). But then the world in 
those day.s was such that there 
«cre few individuals nr ideologies 
(‘actually existing’!) woith respecting. 
Those were the da>s when Revisionism 
liding battle tanks tramp'ed on Czecho¬ 
slovakia to make it sate for ‘socialism’ 
when angry young students in France 
could find nobody worth listening to 
except a maverick like Sartre, when a 
whole generation of Western youth 
turned to anarchic and anti-social fads, 
wlien, back at home, Naxalbari had not 
yet discovered its full .significance in 
Srikakulam, when the world had not yet 
understood the full meaning of the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
of China, and the rich origina’ity of 
Mao's thought. And so, while the senile 
keepers of what Kosambi once con- 
lemptously described as OM (Official 
Marxism) dismissed the Digambara 
poets as ‘petty-bourgeois anarchists’, 
it was, the honest quality of their angry 
obscenity, and not the commercial 
bawdiness of OM-consecrated ’pro¬ 
gressive’ poets thriving on Madrasi film 
.’•ub-culture, that attracted young and 
questioning minds. Fot though the 
Digambara poets were anti-ideology 
and opposed all organised politics, 
they were fat.from being indifferent to 
socij and political problems. Their first 
manifesto, whlqh accompanied their 


But even in those days the 'self which 
they wanted to be seen in all its 
n,akedness was as often the brutal evil 
of a corrupt .society as the ‘inner 
essence’ of man, and the mask they 
wanted to tear away was also as often 
the dishonest garb of democracy, peace 
and progress hung on if by deceitful 
politicians and ideologues, as the false 
mask of respectability worn by civilisa¬ 
tion, This was particularly true of 
Cherabanda Raju, Nagnamuni and 
Nikliileswar. Indeed, with Cherabanda 
Raju, it was invariably social hypocricy 
thit was the target and not. as with' 
.some of the others, social being itself, 
which they pera-ived as hiding the 
‘naked essence’ of man. 

In any case, in their second manifesto 
(written about a year later) they pro¬ 
claimed that they “yearned to root out 
the present evil society and bring in an .j 
eve,r-new and noble society’’. The 
following lines arc representative of 
Cheraband;r Raju’s poetry of those 
days: 

Licking the boots of 
barons of opportunism 
you have built mansions 
in their shade 

Before their foundations crumble 
I want to send you, 
not to the prison, no, 
but to the butcher’s shop. 

In their third manifesto, issued in 
1968, their concern is even more ex¬ 
plicitly .social; true, they continue to 
he anti-ideology, but they did recognise 
that "so long as poverty and hunger 
are widespread in the world, no one 
has the authority to challenge Mar¬ 
xism’’, From this primitive understand¬ 
ing of Marxism as an unpatented re¬ 
medy for poverty, at least four of them 
grew into Marxist-Leninist writers when 
the time caipe for the fonmatkjn of the 
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' BevoInUonaiy Writers’ Assodatkm 
CVlruain* Is its better known Telngu 
acronym). In an age when communkn 
I# turned tevialonJai it was natural for 
r protest to turn nihilist but honesty of 
purpose and ideological anarchism can¬ 
not co-exist for long; sooner or later 
one of them has to pijevail over the 
other and in the case of four of the six 
Digambara poets it was the former 
that won (of the other two, one has 
subsequently become a bhakta of 
Aobatya Rajneesh and sundry other 
babas). Inspired by Naxalbari and Sri- 
kakulam, these four and certain other 
writers like Sri Sri, Kutumba Rao, Vara- 
vara Rao and Ramana Reddy formed 
Virasam on July 4. 1970. Cherabanda 
Raju, of course, was one of the four. 
He remained in the organisation till his 
death as an Executive Committee mem¬ 
ber and was general secretary during 
Xl971-72. 

r As I said earlier, even as a Digam¬ 
bara poet Cherabanda Raju was the 
most socially conscious of the lot. By 
the tjme of the third volume issued by 
the Digambara poets, his poetry is 
already recognisable as potentially re¬ 
volutionary, thou^ the indiscriminate 
contempt remains and the language 
continues to be more shocking than 
moving. In a poem entitled ‘Vande- 
inataram' he addresses Bharata Mata, 
perceived as whore; 

Yours is the beauty that has 
mortgaged each limb in the 
Internationa] market 
Yours is the youth that is 
lying blissfully in the 
arms of the wealthy 

J iong after, during the Emergency, 
hen he recited this poem in jail, be 
was assaulted by a prominent RSS 
leader for the blasphemy!) 

But after becoming a revolutionary 
writer Cherabanda Raju gradually shift¬ 
ed away from prose-poetry to songs as 
the form of poetic expression. Though 
the ei^t volumes of poetry published 
by him during his RWA days include 
both prose-poetry and songs, he was 
one of the writers who recognised song 
as the rijrirt form if poetry was to con¬ 
vey political ideas to the large maw 
of illiterate and semi-literate toiling 
people. In this he had the great Subba 
Rao Fanigrahi before him and poets 
like Eivaiagar with him. Together they 
, constituted a bridge that linked leftist 
^rose-poetry of early days like that of 
rSri Sri whose language and imagery 
' were tboiou^y middle class, notwith¬ 
standing die fl«y quality of the message 
and mode of expreirion, with present- 
day writers and lingers (diey are both) 


of fia Natya MandaB like Gaddar, 
who write exclusively songs end dut 
too in the dialect rf the local people 
and sing them to the tunes of so-called 
folk-songs popular among the people. 

This quality of Cherabanda Raju, 

, which made him one of the trend¬ 
setters In post-Haxalbari Telugu leftist 
poetry, was also the most disagroeabk 
from the point of view of die state. A 
poet who could sing 
We have broken hills 
We have powdered boulders 
We have built projects with 
our blood as granite 
Whose is the toil 
and whose the wealth? 
and that too in a language intelligible 
to the poorest of the toiling people, 
was certainly a dangerous person from 
the point of view of the guardian of 
the intete.sts of the benefciaiies of 
those projects. 

So Cherabanda Raju was harassed 
as few have been. In 1971 he was 
jailed under the PD act for 50 days 
(along with the other three ex-Digam- 
bara poets), and in 1973 he was jailed 
for 37 days under .MISA. Both times 
the accusation was that he was inciting 
armed rebellion tbrough his poetry and 
urging youth to take to armed struggle. 
Because of his implication in the 
Secunderabad Conspiracy case he ms 
suspended from his job as school 
teacher in 1974. He was taken back 
after he came out from jail after die 
Emergency, but three days later was 
again suspended by the DEO who re¬ 
ceived a telegram from the DIG (In¬ 
telligence) upbraiding him for having 
reinstated Cherabanda Raju. Finally, in 
Match 1980 the state Education Minis¬ 
ter (who is the present chief minister) 
announced on the floor of the assembly, 
in answer to a query by a Teachers’ 
MLC, that he had been removed from 
service. He was nominally taken back 
only a few weeks before his death, 
when he was lying unconscious in the 
hospital. 

There is a fine poem that Chera¬ 
banda Raju once wrote about the 
persecution he suffered; 

If, perchance and in all innocence 
I happen to look at the sky 
They will measure the elevation of 
my sisdit 

The mud in my foot-prints 
they will get tested in a laboratory 
to uncover the pattern of 
the lines of my songs 

In the meanwhile he contracted cancer, 
was operated upon dudee, lost his eye- - 


sighti and finally died on July 2 after 
ptokonged coma 

It is commonly said that revolutionary 
poetry is mere slogan-mongering. Set¬ 
ting that accusation right-side up, it 
can be said that Cherabanda Raju's 
poetry was good enough to provide 
plenty of revolutionary slogans (and, 
as a critic recently pointed out, feat is 
no mean achievement). He will be re¬ 
membered for ever by those whose 
thoughts reverberated to his poetry and 
by fee walls of Telangana towns which 
are plastered wife slogans, taken 
mostly from bis poetry and that of bis 
comrades like Gaddar, Sivasagar, Sri Sri, 
etc. I 


lavcstmeiit h Plant and 
Eqaipment in US 

US INVESTMENT in plant and equip¬ 
ment, in current dollar terms, by firms 
in the non-farm business sector is pro¬ 
jected to rise by 2.2 per cent in 1982, 
compared with earlier projections (ff an 
increase of 7.3 per cent and wife an 
increase of 8.7 per cent in 1981, ac¬ 
cording to fee latest survey of capital 
spending plans conducted by fee US 
Department of Commerce. The revised 
spending plans of firms in fee manu¬ 
facturing sector envisage outlay in¬ 
creases of 0.4 pet cent for 1982, com¬ 
pared with 95 per cent in 1981, re¬ 
flecting a 1.8 per cent increase in out¬ 
lays by manutactureis of non-durables 
that will more than offset a 1.1 p« 
cent decline in outlays by producers of 
durable goods. 

The .survey indicates that, in fee 
non-durable goods, sector, increases in 
investment In plant and equipment are 
planned by producen of rubber, petro¬ 
leum, chemicals, apparel, tobacco, lea¬ 
ther, as well as in printing and pub¬ 
lishing, while investment decline^ are 
projected by the textiles, papir, and 
food and beverage sectors. In fee 
durable goods sector, fee Iron, and 
steel, electrical machinery, and non¬ 
electrical machinery industries project to 
increase outlays for plant and equip¬ 
ment, but these increases will be more 
than offset by lower investment outlays 
by producers of motor vehicles, stone, 
flay, and glass, non-ferrous metals, air¬ 
craft, fabricated metals, lumber, funii- 
ture and instruments. The survey also 
shows that investment plans of non¬ 
manufacturing firms provide for an in¬ 
crease in outlays of 3.4 per cent in 
1982, compared wife an increase of 
8.3 per cent in 196d. 
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Lemons of the 

THE significance of the war between 
Iran and Iraq cannot be measured 
without reference to a number of fac¬ 
tors which set the stage for its out¬ 
break. llte geopolitical transformations 
that are presently occurring in West 
.^sia are not only repercussions of the 
Iranian Devolution and the Camp David 
Treaty but of the systematic manipu¬ 
lation of national and regional upheavals 
by the imperialist powers, notably the 
United States and its West European 
allies. 


TrvlN PltLAB POUCY 

During the early seventies, burdened 
with the war of blreration in \Tetnam, 
the US was formulating its ‘Twin 
Pillar Policy' which, following its 
experience in Vietnam, would rule out 
future direct military intervention in 
its spheres of interest, in this case, 
West Asia. Devised under Nixon it 
was based on co-operation with two of 
the most conservative monarchies in 
the area (Saudi Arabia and Iran) which 
were to police die strategic Gulf area 
on its behalf. As eager dienta they 
would be the recipients of sophisticat¬ 
ed military technology, training and 
advisers. This acted as a precedent to, 
and was to be reinforced by, Kissinger's 
‘^tep by step’ diplomacy which in the 
aftermath of the 1973 Arab-Istaeli war 
aimed at expanding the clientele 
through providing substantial economic 
and military aid to the ‘moderate' and 
repressive regimes in the area. 

The Iranian revolution and the 
downfall of the Shah (which was be¬ 
coming evident from as early as 1976, 
when qioradic violence which even¬ 
tually was to lead to the down- 
la’l of the Shah, began) led to the 
collapse of the Twin Pillar Policy’ and 
the regeneration of the idea of direct 
intervention from bases in the region 
and the use of a hi^ly sophisticated 
rapid deployment force. This policy is 
now being systematically put into 
effect. Among the expanding clientele 
are Egypt, Kenya, Oman, Somalia, 
Sudan, Morocco and Saudi Arabia who 
have granted the US military bases for 
the use of the now formalised Rapid 
Deployment Force. Particularly impor¬ 
tant is Saudi Arabia which, second to 
the US's main ally Israel, forms the 
oomerstone of this policy. It Is not 
out of generosity that the latter is 
being stockpiled wfdt .sophisticated 
military hatc^are (between 1975 and 
1981 Saudi Andda bon^t over $10 


Iraq-lran War 

billion worth of military hardware from 
the US alone) but because it is a neces¬ 
sary sequel to the presence of 
thousands of US military personnel in 
the kingdom. Saudi Arabia does not 
have the trained mai®ower to utilise 
the sophisticated weaponry that It is 
obtalttirig resulting in its fast becoming 
tire most powerful US base in the 
region. Relative to the Saudi popula¬ 
tion, the US presence in the Kingdom 
is about seven times as large as the US 
presence in Iran during the heyday of 
the Shah. The primary aim of the new 
aggressive interventionist strategy, apart 
from protecting US' economic and 
political interests in the Gulf, is to 
shift die political arena from the Pales¬ 
tinian. struggle to liberate iheir terri¬ 
tory from the Zionists, to an obscur¬ 
antist red scare in the region of the 
Gulf. 


S,u)Dsm’s Misquxvlation 

The more immediate reasons for the 
Iran-Iraq war were the aspirations of 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq for regional 
leadership. The regime in Iraq intended 
to step into the power vacuum created 
following the collapse of the Shah and 
make up for its long diplomatic break 
with the US. Iraq had also greeted the 
Iranian revolution with suspicion and 
hostility; die poor Shia peasants, con- 
.stituting almost 40 per cent of Iraq's 
total population and concentrated in 
Southern Iraq, are not only sympadretic 
to the Islamic revolntion in Iran but 
have been periodically called upon by 
Ayatollah Khomeini (having his ovm 
scores to settle widi Saddam who had 
ejected him from Iraq, after a 15-year 
stay there as an exile) to rise against 
the regime and form instead an KlMnii- 
Republic. Saddam Hussein, who had in 
the previous years successfully liqui¬ 
dated all opposition wdihin Iraq (Com¬ 
munists, Nasserists, other Baadiists and 
Kurds) expelled thousands of Iraq's 
Siua’s to Iran, during the first year of 
the Iranian revolution. 

During the struggle for political • 
power in the Iranian revolution, Iraq 
had actively supported Shahpur Bhsk- 
tiar, the pio-Westem, fao-Atnerfean 
candidate. When it appeared diat the 
clergy were assuming the doninant 
role in Ifan, Saddam, decided to act. 
What had previously been recunent 
skirmishes (since spring 1979) broke out 
into full scale war at the end of 
September 1981, What Saddam hoped 
for and openly claimed was a quick 


eiubuffi Iraqi' iqiioai] domiaaaue but 
overthrow tk regime of. Ayatollah 
Khfflndni; Shatt-ol Arab was only an 


Saddam's dream of a ten day vlctotjjj, 
lies shattered. The Iraqi army, after 
announcing daily retreats, now stands 
defeated. Bombing has seriously dis¬ 
rupted oil production and distribution 
in both the countries-apart from afiect- 
ing other sector of the economy. 

The Gulf countries actively supported 
‘rightful’ territorial claims of Iraq and 
aided it to the extent of •$ 17 billion. The 
Sheikhdoms were in fact hoping also 
for a quick defeat of Iran — for good 
reason, since not only are many 
thousands of Gulf nationals of Iranian 
origin but a large number of the poor 
and oppressed workers of these coun¬ 
tries are Shias from Iran. The clergy 
in Iran, the arch preserve of consei- 
vetism, were well aware of this faetj. 
and could use it to thdr advantage. 

Iraq also received antns, ammunitions 
and men from Jordon as well as arms 
fnan Egypt (during the time of the 
so-called Arab boycott of Sadat). Iran 
ftceived little financial aid, but it did 
get some arms and ammunitions from 
Syria and Libya as well as medicines. 
It also bought spare parts for its US 
military equipment from Israel through 
third parties. 


Dtviofio Aiuns 

Noiv that Iraq has lost the war, Iran 
has demanded $150 billion in war 
reparations, repatriation of all the Iraqi 
Shias who Were deported and, acknow¬ 
ledgement of Iraqi guilt for being tiie 
aggressor and initiator of the mj} 
before if can agree to any negotiation. 
Iran has also called for the overthrow 
of regime of Saddam Hussein. These 
demMds strongly suggest that the 
Iranian clergy envisage holding a 
sectarian Shia card over the Gulf coun¬ 
tries, knowing well its ideological hold 
over many of the poor in the Gulf. 

With the defeat of Iraq, the Gull 
Sheikhdoms have become obsesrred with 
their own security. Zionist expansion 
and the Palestinian struggle is now 
reduced to a secondary, if not minor, 
political issue. The Arab World stands 
further divided into insignificant, 
squabbling tribe-like entities. But while 
the.strnggte agiainst Imperialism and 
Zionism appears to have abnost been 
given op, the positive feature of 1^ 
situation is that the Paleitiniam ate 
being forced to realise that their letuzn 
to their homeland cannot be achieved 
without' the ' dom^ementaiy liberation 
of the Arab oountrlei thenuelvas. 
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The Common Enemy 


THE Israelis have asked for a total, 
unconditional surrender from the FIX). 
The nine thousand FLO men captured 
by them in Lebanon will not be given 
Frisoners of War status. That is the 
Israeli decision. Presumably they will 
be treated as ordinary criminals. Arafat 
has had no choice but to offer to shift 
the PLO's headquarters to Damascus 
provided, of course, that the Syrians 
agree and the Israelis let them move 
there. Never before in its 35-year his¬ 
tory was the Zionist state in such 
complete control of the situation, 
i^fegin and his men are more fortu- 
ipte than their former teachers: the 
(t^Jaais. The world was genuinely angrj', 
hopelessly angry perhaps but angry 
nevertheless, at Hitler’s ‘kampf. Libe¬ 
ral opirflon does not seem to be so mov¬ 
ed by the doings of Hitler's disciples. 
The situation seems to have radically 
changed. There are a few voices of 
dissent, disapproval and even disgust. 
But they are somehow a little muted. 
World opinion, it would appear, is not 
very strongly moved by what the Zion¬ 
ists have done to Lebanon. The anti- 
imperialists of the third world are 
equally inactive or are only moderately 
active. We have asked the Israeli 
Consul in Bombay to leave. We have 
entertained Muslim diplomats in New 
Delhi to an Iftar reception. But the 
r^ess and the timidity- of these re- 
<<elfons are obvious. If the capitals of 
l!he Western world were to miss it, 
the Asiad Committee has announced 
that Israel will not be invited because 
It is difficult to ensure the safety and 
security of Israeli sportsmen. Nothing 
more, nothing less. Israel is not going 
to be kept out because of what it has 
done to the Asians, but because of 
Indian inability to piytect Israelis pre- 
sumtlbly from irresponsible, violent 
Arab terrorists. A fine case of turning 
moral standards upside down. Inter¬ 
national politics has always been 
amoral. This is the first time, however, 
that it has been demonstrated with a 
deafening bang that the security of a 
few Europeans (Israelis are Europeans, 
i^e brown immigrants notwithstand- 
is indeed a moral prinmple and 
^ is an area where tile usual amoral- 
ity of politics ceases to apply. It is like 
our ‘Smrttu. 'Ae socUl lasra an strict 
bufthey do apl^y to the Brahmins. 

Bat then it is no use blaming the 


Asiad Committee or anything like that. 
The way the Arabs have reacted to the 
destruction of Beirut and the emaciation 
of the FLO is one of the remarkable 
things of history, ^he cool which dis¬ 
tinguishes the Arab response is indeed 
amazing. The politics of the Middle 
East is bizarre, has alwa.vs been bizarre. 
The way it reacted to the fate of Mus- 
sadeq over twentyfive years ago signi¬ 
fies the basic trend in Middle-Eastern 
politics. That trend is clear. Foliticians 
of the Middle East are as opposed to 
Arab or Iranian radicalism as anybody 
among the Zionists would be. In fact 
the Zionists make brave to do what 
they do largely because they know that 
they are not alone in wishing: death to 
Arab radicalism and anti-imperialism. 
The Israeli arrogance backed by the 
Americans has been based on a single 
principle which Nixon as Eisenhover’s 
Vice-President had proclaimed in his 
famous tour of the Middle East (which 
resulted in the establishment of CENTO) 
that ’radicalism’ was the problem in 
the Middle East and that it was possible 
for the Israelis and the Arabs to colla¬ 
borate and co-operate with each other 
to find a long-term solution to it. 
Nearly thirty .vears later this Anwrican 
policy seems to have at last borne fruit. 
The loss of Iran has been compensated 
for far more than Carter could have 
imagined. Death to FLO, <leath to Arab 
radicalism is the open Israeli slt^n. 
The Americans and the Arabs silently! 
support it. 

IF the bizarre cynicism that is implied 
in this was not enou^, that famous 
‘anti-imperialist’ Khomeini’ has started 
his invasion of Iraq. He wants to run 
through Iraq ultimately to liberate 
lerusalem. The Islamic fundamentalists 
are in the last analysis Reagan’s allies. 
Begin’s allies. Khomeini has demon¬ 
strated that. There uAd to be a joke 
in 196S that a Czechoslovak met God 
and. when asked to make a wish for 
Cod to fulfil, said that China tiMdd 
invade his country thrice. God. unable 
to understand, sought an ggplaMtion. 
The Czetdi M^hed tiiit;.^lQ>h^ 
in order to do so, will Bgw to run 
through the Soviet UnioB, til|lli|K> oitt. 
With politieiaw like ]|hii 

mattoc for humour bec»nt|i sutious 
btt^ness. He is tsinc to W 
bm in order to lAattto W 

extent to wftich nKgloW fMipSi ||ii> 


ImrU aUe to distort the anti-Shah 
mws movemtnt is frightening. Thett 
sbouhf be a limit beyond which great 
virtues should not be read in. any anti' 
imperialist movement. We are not qaite 
clear W&H petition the other great anti- 
imperUdii ttf ^ Muslim world, the 
author of green book, Gaddafi, has 
•SO hr Bikeft. Whatever they are it 
should be clear that yqu cannot be a 
Muslim, (or a Hindu oc a Christian] and 
^ abiding anti-imperialist. All tetifi- 
ous ideologists are in the last analysis 
reactionary and they can only make 
Khomeini and his like collaborators 
(inadvertant perhaps) of imperialism. 
Whether it is the Zionists or the Islamic 
fundamentalists or the neo-Hindus who 
seem to derive some vicarious pleasure 
at the fact that Muslims are killing 
Muslims and some more Muslims are 
being killed by the Zionists, they will 
and do work towards the one and the 
only ideal: Dewn with radiolism. 
Down with anti-imperialisDi. 

One does not quite know what will 
ultimately happen in the Middle East. 

A negotiated settlement which will help 
the FLO move a few steps backward 
might emerge. It all depends on Ame¬ 
rican and Arab callousness. The FLO 
is entirely at their mercy. Israel would 
have further consolidated its position, 
it might even be that a hawk like 
Sharon would lose the succession pme 
and someone else might take over. If 
that happens, it would be a neat solu¬ 
tion. Liberal opinion, such as it is. 
would ha' e been pacified. The Arabs 
who like to belong to the middle ages 
would have been given sotne satisfac¬ 
tion. Khomeini can go on thundering. 
The FLO would have received a blow 
without so much as a whimper in the 
rest of the world. The Soviet Union 
has been doing and continues to do 
busmess with the Western wMd .IS 
usual ~ the talks on arms limitolibau' 
and so on. The Gaddafia of the wotid . 
would come out with yet other editions 
of their Green Books. The Soviets 
would have been tdd that they mijjir ' 
keep Afghanistan while the FLO moves 
several steps backwards. Khomeini 
would be somewhere near Basra and ' 
would be happy about it. And the 
Americans would have at last made the 
point they have been wanting to make 
since the days of the fitst presidency of 
Eiseiiiover, namely, middie-eastem 
radicalism will be constantly under 
attadc and that no power on earth, 
Soviet Union and Oiini included, cis 
stop its emaciation and emasculation. 
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Why Do Zionists Like War? 

Mneih MohaB 


r«ay 

WITHIN tile past four weelcs the 
Israeli government has Invaded Lebanon 
and Idlled without compassion tens ot 
tiwiltands of civilian men, wom^ and 
children: a staggering loss to the world 
even in an age of Pinochet, Henry 
Kissinger and Idi Amin. 

It is amazing that millions of people 
in the United States and Western 
Europe can ‘march for peace’ against 
the threat of nuclear war and not raise 
their voices against a very real and 
genocidal conflict taking place almost 
before their eyes. In the present blitz¬ 
krieg launched allegedly to ‘contain 
tenorism', Israel has killed far more 
innocent civilians than all the so-called 
terrorist organisations put together in 
the last ten years. 

And the whole Israeli-Palestinian 
issue has been blanketed in US-spon¬ 
sored misinformation, generated by the 
powerful American media. Analysts 
spin tiieories about the 'isolation' of 
the Palestinian guerillas, and about 
the future of US influence in the Mid¬ 
dle East The present turn of events 
is supposed to show the triumph of 
'moderate' Arab .states —• 'moderate' 
here meaning rich people who regularly 
chop off people’s limbs as punishment, 
effectively incarcerate thek female 
populations and conveniently lad: an 
independent mlitical vision. Qnde 
doublethink, ana they get away witii it 

How is it that Israel can go on be¬ 
having like an international gangster? 
iFrom killing scientists with letter 
bombs, kidnapping people in foreign 
lands, torturing children in the West 
Bank and destroying Iraq’s nuclear 
reactor Israd has tried everything. Even 
amid international outrage the Western 
and 'Westernised press successfully 
twist'tire issue from one of Israeli 
State terrorism to that of safe borders 
for Israel, containment of Sosdet in¬ 
fluence, or Arab ‘disunity’. 

Why is it that Israel feels no com¬ 
punction in using all its military might 
regardleis of human cost? Most ana¬ 
lyses of Israeli intentions presume that 
Israel wants to live in peace. There 
are, however, strong reasons to believe 
that the Zionists may not be looking 
for peace at all. 

The Ztonlst ideology itself has never 
been.: particularly conducive to peace 


Mohaa 

in the West Asia. Zionists have al¬ 
ways longed for Eretz Israd, theii 
Biblical land of destiey. Eretz brael 
means, literally, ‘the land of Israel’, 
but Zionism draws a distinction bet- 
: ween Israel's present borders and its 
‘borders of destiny’ (ga4ot ye’ud). 
Israel’s borders of destiny allegedly 
extend from “the river of Egypt unto 
the great river, the river Euphrates”, 
encompassing the Sinai peninsula and 
extending eastwards to include Jordan 
and much of Iraq (Genesis 15:18). 

This creates an ambiguity in tire 
terminology itself which Begin and 
his kind have used superbly. Secure 
borders for the land of Israel sounds 
innocent enough to the outsider. But 
to a Zionist audience it is not inom- 
biktent wiith territorial expansion to¬ 
wards the Biblical ‘borders of destiny’. 

With this ideology of expansion flie 
Zionists have always found it advan¬ 
tageous to associate themselves with 
major colonial powers. Theodor Heral, 
the founder of Zionism, bcluded 
“working with world governments” as 
part of the Basel Programme which 
was the result of the first Zionist 
congress in 1897. Some Zionist lea¬ 
ders have also tried to ratiorudise colo¬ 
nialism. Before the existence of Israel, 
Epstein, a qpokesman for a Jewish 
youth movement {Hashomer Hataafk) 
tried to justify colonial expansion: "No 
colonisatory undertakings in the history 
of mankind have taken place without 
being met by the hatred of natives ... 
But the British people did not recoil 
from developing these backward coun¬ 
tries knowing that by doing so you 
were fulfilling an historical and huma¬ 
nitarian mission”. In tiie same vein 
brael Cohen expressed the hope that 
Arabs would in due course leam to 
appreciate the benefits that Jewish 
development of Palestine would confer 
on tb«l). 

This hope has clearly come to noth¬ 
ing. What has survived, however, is 
the patronage of the West, ensuring 
adequate firepower for IsraeJ to crush 
Arab resistaiioe irstead. Hence the 
popukr boast “perhaps there is no 
choice but to bleed the Aiabushim 
every {OHU oM brera ek 
lehtm^ Umk^hkn da^' M ha^ , 
sharM^ ilt^’Atabushim being a deroga¬ 


tory word for Arab (Jay Y Ctffien, “A 
PsyckAistory of Zionism", New York, 
1975, p 188). 

However, living with tension, and 
economic difficulties has brought about 
a genuine desire for peace in some 
Israelis. Some Israeli intellectuals have 
also accepted the need for a Palesti¬ 
nian homeland and the senselessness 
of the concept of ‘borders of destiny' 
in the modem world. ’This leaves only 
the extremists in Israel holding un¬ 
reasonably to their old dreams. 

The US does not have these dally 
pressures to face. American Zionists 
are not in physical danger and can 
afford to be zealous and self-ii^teoui. 
Another explanation for their tough 
stand may be a sub-conscious fear of 
any permanent peace in West Asia. 

Rabbi Meir Kahane, leader of the 
militant Jewish IDefence League in the 
United States, paints as plausible the 
following scenario: first the West Bank 
will be settled by European Jews with 
American help. Then the Arabs in 
their folly will attack Israel again, and 
will be soundly defeated, thus giving 
Israel its Tiordets of destiny’. After 
tiiat, American Jews will be persecuted 
and will flock in great numbers to 
populate Greater Israel in a final aHyah 
(migration). 

It hardly seems likely that all Ame¬ 
rican Jews share these noble thoughts. 
Many of them may instead be subcon¬ 
sciously against peace in West Asia 
for more mundane reasons of self- 
interest 

If there is real peace in the Wesft 
Asia and the Palestinian problem set¬ 
tled, then anti-Jewish feeling in the 
US may increase. Since Israel might 
not need the US any longer the way 
it does now, Israelis would no longer 
have to be so discreet in expressing 
their dislike of Americans. Moreover, 
as a more independent state, Israel 
might find its^ taking more third 
world positions wbidi miititt be n»n 
in its own self-interest. Because of 
tills it might probably have to oppose 
the West in international forums and 
give more importance to its aodalist 
underpinnings. It might even end up 
suppe^ng the Arabs rather than tire 
US for reasons of oil and trade. None 
of these possibilities, remote as tiiey..^ 
sound now, would augur well for jews 
in America. 

American WASh (White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants) would revive theb 
now dormant anti-Jewiah fadings and 
be indignant at tiie ii^ratitude of their 
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onC'time jnetege. they would demand 
to know why tin US poured in billions 
of dollats to flip^ a peqple diat can 
turn around and bite the hand that 
fed them. The ao^alled oil crisis did 
bring out Christian America’s resent¬ 
ment of the dominanoe of Jewish inte¬ 
rests in American politics, and slogans 
as crudely anti-Jewish as huin Jews, 
not oil’. Many WASft privatelv say 
that supporting Israel has really harm¬ 
ed American interests. American Jews 
are well aware <rf these undercurrents. 
When the greater of the two evils, the 
Arabs, disappeaia from the American 
limelight, Jews will become the ‘out¬ 
siders’ once more. 

At a very different level, peace in 
West Asia would rob American Jews 
of a comfortable cause to fight for. 
Theii" money-collecting drives, clubs, 
organisations and associations would 
straight away lose their importance. 
Even their tdigioos cohesiveness may 
suffer. The very foundation of Judaism 
aqd more so of Zionism, would 
be weakened. The ^Jewish community, 
like the isolated communities of Hindu 
migrants around the world, would find 
it more and more difficult to maintain 
a separate identity in the US. 

This is not just a regional conflict, 
and it is unfair to infer from ‘Arab 
reaction’ any diminished will to see the 
Palestinians settled permanently and 
peacefully in a homeland. Israel is 
armed to the teeth and totally out for 
blood. For any ‘Arab State to inter¬ 
vene now in military support of the 
Palestinians it would take nothing 
short of a death-wish. Arabs ate not 
a tiny family, or even a religion, or 
even a race, ‘They are just a loose 
linguistic grouping, with Muslims and 
Cfluistians, Gulf peoples, Mediterranean 
peoples and Africans — as mixed a 
groups as yci can get. And in view 
of this they have showed solid support 
for the suffering Lebanese and Palesti¬ 
nians. What linguistic group, or what 
religion, has ever done more? 

iVhen Hitler's armies launched their 
blitzkrieg, against Jews, the outside 
world could only react wifli stunned 
horror, paralysed at the magnitude of 
the evil. People simply could not 
comprehend how die ordinary German 
citizen could live wifli and even ratio¬ 
nalise brutality and genocide. 

But after the-Holocaust there arose, 
in the land of Israel, a mean and nasty 
mutant strain, primed for battle and 
wid) a vendetta against humanity, 
unstoppable, insensitive It) the outrage 
of dw world comaiuidty. Unable 


to come to terms with the Palesti¬ 
nians they have robbed; they have 
chosen, like their creator. Hitler, the 
‘final solution’ of genocide. 

Germany turned killer after it faced 
humiliation in the First World War. 
It is Israel’s show now. As it was in 


REVIEW 


PHYSICAL abuse of prisoners has in 
recent years become a bitterly con¬ 
tested public issue. Qvil liberty acti¬ 
vists all over the world have exposed 
torture of prisoners and fought for 
better prison conditions. In India 
police brutalities, ‘encounters’, and 
wretched physical conditions in the 
prisons have provoked vigorous protest 
and calls for reform. It is important 
to seriously investigate if the State 
is becoming increasingly brutal or if 
the growing public exposure magnifies 
its barbarity. It is probably both. But 
what is even more important to under¬ 
stand is the ‘discourse’ of the ‘humani¬ 
tarian’ protest and alternative. It is 
significant that even the ruling class 
endorses reformist postures, at least in 
public. This points to the legitimacy 
penal bniency has acquired. But can 
reforms in punitive methods, penal 
codes and procedures, and inqrrove- 
ment of physical facilities in prisons 
urged by ‘progressive’ jurists lead us 
out of the quagmire of state control of 
human bodies? In many western 
nations, non-corporal methods, oortec- 
tionai, model j^isons have become the 
norm. But interestingly enough revolts 
have broken out in these very prisons 
against educationists, psychologists, and 
refoimers active in rehabilitating crimi- 
nais. This suggests tire need to under¬ 
stand the ‘discouise' of modern techni¬ 
ques of punishment as political techno¬ 
logies aimed with a 'scientific' know¬ 
ledge of the human body produced 
under a correlative power relation. This 
is precisely what Michel Foucault has 
done in an extraordinarily incisive 
analysis of historical modes of punish¬ 
ment as political technologies. 

The book begins with a vignette of 
the execution of a regicide in mid-18tii 
century Fkance. The itructuied rituals 
of execution are inscribed in the pro- 


the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be.... The Palestinians will have tireir 
turn next. 

And where are all the good citizens 
of the world now, during this repeat 
petformance of genocjde? Waiting for 
the sequel? 


longed methods of inflicting pain on 
the regicide who is tied, trodden and 
severed in calculatedly painful ways. 
This illustration is followed Immediat^ 
by an extract of rules drawn some 
eighty years later for the treatment of 
prisoners. These rules aim at a strict 
regimen, discipbned behaviour and 
activity in which the absence of jfliysi- 
cal torture is evident. Should the 
paring If not elimination of torture be 
therefore attributed to a change in tim 
collective sensibility, to litiiianisation’? 
Or, should we regard the lack of visi¬ 
ble display of physical punishment as 
effects of certain deeper changes? 

The disappearance of punishm^it as 
public spectacle and elimination of 
pain, according to Foucault, represents 
a new technology of control through 
punishment. Even with ‘lenient’ 
methods, it is the body wdrich is still 
at issue. Transformation of the society, 
ie, emergence of capitalism, required 
the body to be useful. But it could 
be useful only if it was both productive 
and docile. The new ‘political tedmo- 
logy of the body’ achieved this task. 
Its economy of punishment largely 
dispensed with iriiysical torture. In tlm 
extenuation of physical infliction of 
pain Foucault sees deeper changes in 
the way punitive metiiods acted as 
strategies of power. Under the 
modem dispensation, Foucault situates 
punishment in the ‘body politic’ which 
is “a set of material elements and 
techniques tiiat serve as wetqrons, re¬ 
lays, communication routes and sup¬ 
ports for power and knowledge 
relations tiiat invest human bodies and 
subjugate them imo objects of know¬ 
ledge” (p 28). Focusing on the meta¬ 
morphosis of punitive methods em¬ 
ployed on the human body, Foueanlt 
analyses modes of political investment 
of tire body, its suMeotion and 


Body Politic 

Gjan PnkHb 

Diwipliiie and Panidi: The Birfli of the Prison by Michel Foucault; 
Vintage Books, New York, 1979; pp 333. 
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pliniDg, as part of generalised 
control and subjection. The sub¬ 
title of the book — ‘The Birth of the 
Prison’ — awears as a metaphor for 
societies based on punitive and disci¬ 
plinary techniques aimed at securing 
physical, .nlthough not necessarily 
vitdent, control over human bbdies. 

The focus on presenw or absence 
of physical torture in different punitive 
systems is used by Foucault to unravel 
dilferent historical discourses of 
penalty as strategies of power. The 
three discourses present in the 18th 
century, with varying importance, were 
the old monarchical law in whidi 
penalty a ceremonial of royal 
sovereignty; the ‘semio-technique’ which 
saw punishment acting throng coded 
reifresentations and signs; th^ new 
‘politics of the body’ which viewed 
punishment as a means of coercing 
individuals and training their bodies. 

The central element in the medieval 
discourse of power to punish was 
torture. Through torture investigation 
and punishment were combined. 
It was through confessions that rhe 
absolute triumph of the king over the 
accused could be most completely ex¬ 
pressed, Through torture, body be-, 
came the point of application of both 
Investigation and punishment, judicial 
iorture was applied on the body so 
that 'proofs’ necessary for the celebra¬ 
tion of royal power were secured. 
Once convicted, the olfaider’s body 
was subjected to considerable ingenuity 
In the art of inflicting and prolonging 
pain. What is important to note is 
that it was not unrestrained violence 
of modern interro^tion. Nor was it 
urntructured violence of a legal 
system driven to desperation. Torture 
was a selective production of pain, a 
quantitative art, and strictly judidal. 

Torture and its extent varied with 
die gravity of the offence die person 
of the criminal, and the smtus of his 
victim. In punishment, the excess of 
violence, its apparent inteoqteranee, 
were calculated to express the assy- 
metiy of power relation between the 
crigtihal and the king. In the liturgy 
of toituie, the ’supeipower’ of die 
king ^as reaffirmed. The king took 
revenge for tile injury the criminal had 
caused to Iffs power through crime. 
Juftice syas not the issue in punish¬ 
ment: tiie power of the king, seen in 
bis person, was brought into play in 
all its bdciilat^d ferocity. 

Two dfcumstances led to the growth 
of 'a reifiMa moveipent wUdt called 
for a nsf econpiay of punishment. 
FliptI the nature oi punishment 


necessitated the participation of the 
populace in the edebration of power. 
But the public attitude could easily 
turn hostile to die king. Punishment 
of crimes which appeared legitimate 
to the people such as the grain riots 
of the Igth century often became 
points of public solidarity witii the 
criminals Because the power flowing 
from punishment was exercised rather 
than possessed, because it was a 
strategy rather than property, there 
was always a tense and multivocal reia- 
tionship between the public and the' 
power expressed in the open display of 
naked strength. Second, the growth 
of industrial capitalism changed the 
nature of crime. From crime of ille¬ 
galities — non-payment of tithe, rent, 
smuggling, etc the loww classes 
shifted to crime against property. The 
bourgeoisie could tolerate illegalities oi 
rights but not illegalities against their 
property like theft. To the lower 
classes, it was crime against property 
that was most accessible. What the 
bimrgeoisie did was to aiqiropriate the 
illegalities of rights — fraud, evasion, 
etc — to itself, creating a separate 
legal system to deal with these, and 
evolved a new economy of punishment 
for crime against property. 

But because the pt^ular illegalities 
existed side by side with absolute 
superpower’ of the king, the need for 
reform in the penal system was bom 
”at the point of junction between the 
.struggle against the supeipower of the 
sovereign and against the infrapower 
of acquired and tolerated illegalities” 
(P 87). 

The reform theory employed the 
notion of contract to punish an indivi¬ 
dual who by his crime violated the 
social contract and thus harmed the 
society as a whole. But if the crime 
committed by the ‘monster vomited by 
nature' was against the sodety as a 


whole, bow was he to be punished for 
his grave crime? If the excess of the 
‘superpower’ was no answer, a new 
penal calculus was needed. The re¬ 
formers took recourse to ‘humane’ 
sensibility. But it was not the 
‘humane’ character of criminals which 
activated them. It was the concern 
for their own 'humane' sensibility, of 
■reasonable’ men, of their own hearts 
and bodies, whidi weighed in their 
calculation. ‘Defence’ of the society 
and of its ‘humane’ character required 
that the effect of punishment on the 
power to punish, on those who hold 
power, must be brought into day in 
devising a new penal arithmetic. 
Punishment must refer to sometiiiitg 
other than the crime itsdf. 

Punishment as a deterrent of crime 
was an old idea. What the reformers 
proposed was that instead of seeking 
prevention as an effect of punishment 
with its violent excess, prevention be 
made the orgaaiaing prinripte for the 
economy of punishment, of its correct 
proportions. Two methods were crucial 
to this. First, a series of representa¬ 
tions, creating a system of advantages 
and disadvantages, of incentives and 
disincentives, was evolved. But unlike 
before, it was not the body, but mind 
or ‘soul’ which was the point of ap¬ 
plication for the coded signs. Second, 
(he offender, falling outside the society 
and appearing as a madman, a monster, 
become objectified and was observed 
for ’scientific' study and application of 
penal techniques for correction. Fou¬ 
cault notes that this objectification 
was not superimposed from outside 
but originated from the very tactics of 
power. 

Finally, it was not this discourse 
whichl was adopted but a new ‘politics 
of the body'. Elements of the new 
disciplinary organisation, aimed at 
creating subjected and dodle bodies, 
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wne developed in different social 
spaces — Id schools, banacfcs, hoqii- 
tals, monasteries and workshops. He 
conjuncture for creating disciplined in¬ 
dividual bodies whidi work^ in uni- 
sion and harmony was provided by in¬ 
dustrial capitalism with its rapidly in¬ 
creasing division of labour. Disciplines 
were necessary for ordering human 
multiplicities. Demographic expansion 
in the 18th century, the increase in the 
scale of groups to be manipulated and 
supervised, and the growth in the ap¬ 
paratus of production made subjection 
of bodies through disciplines necessary. 
Most of all it reduced the political 
cost of industrialisation. The 'cost' of 
power was made cheap. “If the eco¬ 
nomic take-off of the West began with 
the techniques that made possible the 
accumulation of capital, it might per¬ 
haps be said that the methods for ad¬ 
ministering the accumulation of men 
made possible a political take-of! in 
relation to the traditional, ritual, costly, 
vident) forms of power, which soon 
^fell into disuse and were superseded 
by a subtle, calculated technology of 
subjection” (pp 220-1). 

.Disciplines grew out of the art of 
human body which was directed at 
making bodies more useful as they 
became docile and vice versa. The 
'invention' of disciplines, of 'political 
anatomy', developed over a long period 
and in different institutions in bits and 
pieces. Through distribution and en¬ 
closure of individuals in space, discip¬ 
lines created structured spaces through 
which alone individual bodies could 
combine as a multiplicity; by coding 
the organic activity of the ^dy, dis¬ 
ciplines subjected the body even as an 
organic force; with the help of a serial, 
cumulative time and by placing indivi¬ 
duals in different slots along the series, 
behaviour was subjected to manipula¬ 
tion; and by combining individual sub¬ 
jected bodies as a force, disciplines laid 
the foundation for a new tactic of 
power. Disciplines thus ‘made’ indivi¬ 
duals, and used’ them as objects and 
as instruments of power. Compared to 
the dramatic exercise of sovereign 
power, this was apparently feeble. But 
, it became a permanent economy of 
power and soon invaded the legal 
system. 

The disciplines created in schools, 
barracks, factories, w^re transformed 
into a system of general surveillance 
and control of the social body as a 
whole., The emergence of a wide¬ 
spread panopticon enaWed the open- 
tion “on the underside of the law, a 
machinery that U both immense and 
minute, which sppports, relnft»ces. 


multiidies rite asymmetry of power and 
undermines the limits that are traced 
around the law" (p 223). Each of the 
techniques adopted by the Mni^itic 
method was old but being cUabined 
and generalised in the 18th century, 
they crossed the 'tedinological' thres¬ 
hold. Formation of knowledge and 
inctease of power fed each other. 
Prisons, although known for some time, 
began to be used systematically, "How 
could the prisons not be immediately 
accepted when, by locking up, retrain¬ 
ing and rendering docile, it merely re¬ 
produces, with a little more emphasis, 
all the mechanisms that ate to be 
found in the social body?" 

In the legal system, beginning with 
trial, crime was now judged by re¬ 
ferring to factors other than crime. 
The instinct, passion, ‘sense of respon- 
sibilty to .societ.v’, personaiity, all 
these were judged and disciplining cl. 
the criminal became the centra] ele¬ 
ment in the economy of punishment. 
After the judge had done his bit in 
branding the criminal and exiling him 
for ‘correction’, the penal instituiion 
took over the unsavoury task of dis 
ciplining. In essence, this functional 
distribution has continued right upto 
the present. Judges continue to diag¬ 
nose, mark, and censure the criminal'''’ 
personality with help from 'scimtific' 
knowledge, and prisons carry on mani¬ 
pulating and coercing his body into 
'■iibminion. 

Prisons, as soon as they were adop- 
te»l on a large scale, were crititised 
tor failing to curb the egime rate, 
causing delinquency and recidivism. 
Do these .sur'gest failure of the system 
of incarceration? The (juestion of 
failure is wholly misplaced because 
penal techpoiogy is designed to ob¬ 
serve, bisnJ, arJ track the nffenicr 
as a delinquent. As Foucault shows, 
delinquency is the product of a svstem 
which by objectifying the criminal and 
making ban the object of ‘scientific’ 
kiiO'ilidge can see the (.(Tender only 
as a delinquent. Recidivism Sows 
from this too. As for failing to curb 
crime, Foucault points out that punish¬ 
ment is not to arrest crime but “rather 
to distinguish them, to use them; that 
it is not so much that they render 
docile those who ate liable to trans¬ 
gress the law, but that they tend to 
assimilate the transgression of the 
laws in a general tactics of subjec¬ 
tion.... In short, penalty does not 
simply ‘check’ illegalities; It ‘differen¬ 
tiates’ them, it provides them with a 
general ‘economy’’’ (p 272), 

The new economy of punishment 
whirii penetrated rite legal system 


and reconstituted the strategy of power 
finds its most concentrated and un¬ 
bridled operation in prisons. But as a 
general tactic of power, corporal dU- 
ciplines also underwrite the formal 
‘equality before law’ and representa¬ 
tive democracy. So far as power is 
concerned Foucault invites us to see 
political investment oi the body in 
terms of corporal disciplines and not 
by ideology'Wiolence oppositkm. In 
doing so, Foucault points to a dcmuim 
and strat^y of control at least as 
important as the currently popular 
notion of hegemony. 


Co^te Palmolin 

COLGATE PAUdOLIVE (INEBA) 
has reduced prices of its dental 
cream in deference to the govern¬ 
ment’s wishr-s and as a gesture oi 
goodwill. This, according to the Chair¬ 
man, 0 E Senior, may adversely 
affect the company’s profitability this 
year. He has pointed out that the end 
price of a manufactured product can¬ 
not be held down artifidaily over an 
extended period of time if the cost oi 
materials and other inputs keeps on 
increasing significantly. Meanwhile, 
the company's sales in the current 
year so far have shown a satisfactory 
growth over the corresponding period 
of last year and the management ex¬ 
pects this trend to continue through¬ 
out the year. At the company’s annual 
general meeting. Senior has pointed 
out that the company has been able 
to increase produciion trom year to 
year without any substantial etqian- 
sion in machinery and equipment and 
that it has been able to achieve satis¬ 
factory profits due to improved pro¬ 
ductivity and efficiency while absorb¬ 
ing a substantia! part of the cost'in¬ 
creases in recent years. The Chairman 
hopes that government will recon¬ 
sider its decision to reserve tooth¬ 
paste for small-scale sectiw. According 
to him, demand for toothpaste has 
b(3en increasing at the rate of 12-15 
per cent per gnnum. The rate of 
growth will further accelerate if the 
distribution network is extended to 
rural areas where purchasing power 
has been increasing quite fast He 
feels that the Indian market is so 
large and the growth potential so high 
that total demand for dentrifice can¬ 
not be met by reserving the industry 
for the small-scale sector and restrain¬ 
ing other seclots. If policy change is 
ddayed, eventually there will be 
significant shortage of toothpas‘e in 
the country, he observes. 
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Share, Size and Subsistence 

Revisitiog Some Old Controversies of Tenancy 

Kaaihik Bm 
P ranito; Roy 

The last fifteen years or so have seen a remmption of the debate over share-tenancy. An at¬ 
tempt is made in this paper to construct a theoretically vigorous model of tenancy based on assump¬ 
tions whudi are realistic to India. 


"BUT this deplorabls method of culti¬ 
vation, the daughter of necessity and 
mother of misery, has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the good farming established 
in certain districts”. 

“This subject may be easily despat¬ 
ched; for there is not one word to be 
said in favour of the practice and a 
thousand arguments can be used 
against it" 

These remarks made by the Marquis 
of Mirabean and Arthur Young, res¬ 
pectively,! refer to the institution of 
share tenancy. They reflect the passions 
and controversy that this subject has 
generated. Mill [1848] and Higgs 
[1894] had approved of share tenancy 
and Smith [1776] and Marshall [1920] 
disapproved it 

Despite Young's comment, the sub¬ 
ject was not “easily despatched”. The 
last 15 years or so have seen a resump¬ 
tion of this debate;! and, if the 
language has not been as strong as 
the above quotes, it is only because 
our notions of propriety have under¬ 
gone some changes in the last two 
centuries. ) 

Many questions remain unsettled. 
One of the most generalised theoreti¬ 
cal models! ij Batdhan and 

SrinivBSan (1971); however, it is based 
on assumptions which are admittedly 
none too realistic, particularly in the 
Indian context Bagchi (1973) descri¬ 
bes a decidedly more realistic picture 
of share tenancy, but he does not at¬ 
tempt to make his analysis rigorous. 
What we tty to do, in tUs paper, is 
to construct a theoretically rigorous 
model based on assumptions whidi ap¬ 
pear to be realistic in the Indian set 
up. It should be noted that, while 
paroelisation of land is discussed by 
Bardban and Sriniyasan as a digression, 
it is one of the ptindpal characters in 
our analysis. 

Obwrratioiii w iMlttittM of 
Shaie-Ttwiicy 

.Share-tenancy is a system agri¬ 


cultural production in which the land¬ 
lord (the owner of land) leases out his 
land to a tenant. He may, if he wishes, 
parcel his land to more than one 
tenant. The tenant cultivates the land 
and gives a fixed proportion, agreed 
upon in advance, of the total output 
to the landlord, who could be thought 
of as a slewing partner in this ven¬ 
ture. Within this general framework, 
share-tenancy has taken diverse forms. 
For theoretical simplicity we restrict 
ourselves to certain specificities. We 
shall assume that only one kind of 
commodity Is produced on these tenant 
farms, and that land and labour are 
the only two factors of production. It 
will also be assumed that the share- 
tenant cultivates his land with his own 
labour and that of his family members. 
He does not hire labour. 

Cheung (1968), in his celebrated 
paper, assumes that not only do land¬ 
lords enter into contracts for a fixed 
percentage share of the total output 
hut that the contracts stipulate the 
amount of labour that tenants have to 
put in. He cites examples from pre¬ 
revolution China, and there is some 
meagre evidence of labour contracts in 
nineteenth century France. But con¬ 
tracts of this Idnd are certainly very 
rare and probably non-existent in 
India. 

Cheung and others assme that, in 
the rural sector, there exists a market 
wage at which individuals can hire 
and sell as much labour as they wish. 
The labour market is assumed to be 
competitive; the wage rate is fixed for 
each individual, and at the same time 
it is deteiinined by the collective ac¬ 
tion of individuals. This is again some¬ 
what unrealistic in India, because ]d>* 
our markets here are frequently ration¬ 
ed markets with rigid wages and ex¬ 
cess supply. Thus individuals can 
seldom be sure of finding employment 
at the going wage rate, as pointed 
out by Bagchi It is not too unrealistic 
to assume that the share-tenants in 


.such markets have no viable alterna¬ 
tives. This does not mean that, if they 
are evicted from their fanms they svDl 
necessarily perish, but that alternative 
opportunities are so meagre and un¬ 
certain that they are likely to be treat¬ 
ed as non-existent by the tenant It 
should be clear that in reality wealthy 
tenants also exist, who lease in land 
from a number of small farmers; llvelii- 
hood is never a real problem for them. 
Wc shall, however, concentrate on tie 
more common and typical smaller 
tenants. 

In Cheung's model, the percentage 
share or renbd, r, of the landlord is 
determined separately for each land¬ 
lord-tenant contract. The empirical 
evidence on r shows a remarkable 
constancy of r around 0.5, i e, the land¬ 
lord gets 50 per cent of the output 
(see Rudra, 1975). This makes Cheung's 
assumption appear somewhat unrealistic. 
Whether r is institutionally determined 
or competitively fixed as assumed by 
Bardhan and Srinivasan, we shall as¬ 
sume that to individual agents it is 
parametrically given. 

We have already mentioned that the 
parcelisation of land is an important 
variable in our analysis. This provides 
some interesting light on the emiflri- 
cally well-known inverse relationship 


Table 1: Valve of Laud Fes Ache 

FOB IkNANT FaBMS 

(in rupees) 


Size Groups 

Ahmednagar 

Niilk 

(acres) 

0-5 

600 

289 

5-10 

100 

258 

10-15 

137 

255 

15-20 

131 

180 

20-25 

124 

100 

25-30 

199 

ISO 

30-50 

214 

180 

above 50 

168 

S20 


Source; Farm Manigement Studki: 
Maharashtra, 1965/6, Directo¬ 
rate of Eoonomlei and Statis¬ 
tics, Government of In&, 
‘ New Delhi. 
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hftween farm size and productivity. 
What we actually look at is the lela- 
lioaship behvcon farm size and land 
(luality or ‘fertility’ as Sen [1964] 
tails it. 

has been generally observed that 
smaller farms arc as.sociated with more 
fertile land. Our interest is mainly in 
farms under share-tenancy. Evidence 
on this is very difficult to come by; 
but the table below is taken from a 
I arm management survey and is quite 
revealing. While the value of land 
per aertr is not the .same thing as land 
productivity, and it is possible to think 
ol situations where the two diverge, it 
appears to us that, given the limita¬ 
tions of data, it is not unreasonable 
to use the value of land as a proxy 
for land quality. Table 1 reveals a 
striking inverse relationship fo( farm 
^TSats below 25 acres. In fact, consider- 
^ ing both Ahmednagar and Nasik, the 
relationship is violated only once for 
tanrr sizes between 5-10 acres in Ah- 
incdrragar. Some explanation is needed 
for this inverse relation. In the ensuing 
pages, we try to show how the institu¬ 
tion of share tenancy has built-in rea¬ 
sons for the emergertce of the inverse 
relation. 

The Table shows that, for tenant 
farms above 25 acres, the inverse rela¬ 
tion breaks down; and if there is any 
relation it is a direct one. This is not 
at all .srrrprising given that above this 
size, it is very likely that the market 
.struetirre of tenancy is quite different, 
with big owners leasing-in land from 
.small owners, 

Theory , 

We consider a landlord who owns A 
acres of land which he leases out to 
share4enants.* Each tenant receives a 
plot of size a acres on which be is free 
to chohse the. amount of labour {, that 


he puts in. The output, q, from each 
plot (where the number of plots 
n -j ^ ) is a function of a and i: 
q = q (a, I). For simplicity, we assume 
that this function is homogeneous ol 
degree one (ie, that there are constant 
returns to scale), though it can be 
■shorvn that our results do not hinge 
critically on this assumption.^ Let the 
pioportion of this output that goes to 
the landlord be r. 

A tenant’s behaviour on a farm is 
crucially dependent on the alternative 
(rppoctunities open to him. Our analysis 
is restricted to poorer tenants who leasc- 
in land from only one^ landlord. How 
imieh laboim will the tenant choase to 
put in on his plot? 

Let MI’ be the marginal product ol 
lalnuir on a tenairt’s farm. For every 
unit of output produced, the tenant 
earns (1-r). The tenant’s marginal 
earnings curve is labelled ME in 
Kigrne 1. 

The amount of labour that the ten¬ 
ant puts in depends on the opportunity 
cost of labour on this farm. This 
Clieung takes to be the market wage, 
w, as (according to Cheung) does 
Mashall. But, as we shall see later, 
Marshall nowhere as.serts the opportu¬ 
nity cost to be equal to the prevailing 
wage. He .states that the tenant will 
work as long as his marginal earning 
is greater than “the return required to 
remunerate the tenant for one dose’’ 
(observe the carefully selected ambi¬ 
guous expression) of labour. 

Let us assume that an hour of leisure 
is worth b units of output to the 
tenant. Then, like Marshall, if we as- 
■sume this to be constant, the tenant’s 
indifference curves in the leisure-in¬ 
come space ate straight lines with a 
slope of -b. The opportunity cost of 
labour used on his htnn is given by 


max (b, w), ie, the remuneration from 
the best altemaitve. 

Bagchi [1973] has argued that, typi¬ 
cally, wages [or, rather, ixpercted 
wages) tend to be very low as they 
are determined by the large supply of 
landless labourers who comprise the 
p<«)rest section of society. So, usually 
max (b, w) = b. For simplicity, we 
shall assume that the labour market is 
not open to the tenant which implies 
that for the tenant w = 0. 

There is one proviso In the above 
type bf preference structure between 
leisure and income. Tbere will typically 
exist a subsistence income, T, for which 
labouteis would be prepared to put in 
any amount of work as assumed by 
Bagchi [1973] and others.^ 

If we consider the objective func¬ 
tion usually ascribed to tenants — in 
which the tenant maximises his earn¬ 
ings in excess of the opprtunity cost, 
(l-r)q (a, I) — b f, and if this is 
maximised for 1 = 1', then, given 
the subsistence argument the objective 
function can be expressed as follows; 

If T > (l-r)q (a, I*) then the ten¬ 
ant would put in as much labour as is 
necessary to produce T — i e, he 
chooses I such that (l-r)q (a, 1) = T. 

However, if (l-r)q (a, i) > T, .then 
the tenant chooses in order to maxi¬ 
mise (l-r)q (a, /) -W, In which case, 
liv definition he chooses i*. 

Given that r is institutionally deter¬ 
mined, clearly I is a function of a. So 
I = I (a). 

The landlord’s aim is simply to maxi¬ 
mise the total rental accruing to him 
with the size of each tenants plot as 
the control variable: 

A 

Max — r q [a, f (a)] ... (1) 

a a 

where / = / (a) is determined by the 
tenant. Note that the landlord exercises 
ail indirect control over the tenant’s 
kilxiiir by choasing the size of plot 
lor each tenant, 

Hefine a* and /• as those values 
ot a and I for which 

(1-r) (a, 1) = T ... (2) 

and ql(a, 1) = 0 ■ • (3) 

In other words, a* is a plot which 
is so .small that, to cam a subsistence 
income T from it, the tenant requires 
to apply enough labour so that the 
marginal product of labour goes to zero. 

From this it can be proved that 
a = a* maximises the landlord's rental, 
ie, a* is the solution to (1). The 
rigorous mathematical proof is relega¬ 
ted to an appendix which may he 
skipped by the less fastidious reader. 
In Figure 2 we give a geometric de¬ 
monstration, of the result. 

Let ec be the isoquant for the out- 




put level (i(a, /) = T; i c, if a 
share-tenant operates on cc he will be 
earning a subsistence income. Such an 
i-soquant will be called the subsistence 
i.wiuant. Let D be a point on ec ;where 
the marginal product of labour becomes 
?ero. Then a*, a.s defined by equations 
(2) and (3) is as shown in the figiue. 
If a tenant was given a* acres of land, 
he would work so as to be at point D, 
If E is a point on dc where the 
marginal product of labour is equal to 


, then (since q(a, 1) is homogen¬ 
ous of degree one) all along the ray 
OEF the marginal product of labom 
is equal to b/(l-r).’ 

Hence, if the tenant was a simple maxi¬ 
miser of (l-r) q(a, l) — bl, he would 
always choose I such that ql (a, i) ^ 
ie, given any a, he would 
cliflose a point on OEF vertically dxrve 
that a. 

For any size of plot between a* and 


S, be would by this argiuaent ttoe 'i • 
a point on GE, but that would give 
him a below-subsistence earning since 
GE lies below cc. Hence, the tenant , 
will choose a point on DE. f 

For all a > a the tenant will clearly 
choose points on EF. Hence the line 
DEF which we shall refer to as 
the “Tenant Labour Supply Curve" — 
shows the function I = 1(a). The curve 
*yz in the lower quadrant of the figure 
shows the function q = q [a, l(a)J — 
which we shall refer to as the “Tenant 
Output Curve” — indicating the out¬ 
put from the tenant fann for different 
plot sizes. 

We now have all the ingredients for 
describing the equilibrium. Since i iS 
constant, the solution to (1) the land¬ 
lord’s total rental is the same as the 
solution to the maximisation of the 
tenant's total output; Max a 'qfa, 

1 (a)). The value of the latter is easily . 
depicted in the figure; for any size of i 
plot, a, the output from each plot is 
given by the “Tenant Output Curve” 
(xyz) and all we have to do to get the 
total output from all tenants is to 
multiply this by ^ This is done by 
drawing a line from the origin through 
that point on the tenant output curve 
which is vertically below a — and 
then extending if to the axis AQ. The 
distance from A to such a point gives 
the total output on the landlords 
entire estate; q(a, 1 (a)), Note 
that the point A on the horizontal axis 
shows the total land owned by the 
landlord. 

For example, if a landlord parcels 
out his land m plots of size a*, each 
tenant will choose to put in f(a*) units.. 
of labour. The output from each ten-i'/ 
ant’s plot will be q* (which is, in fact, 
equal to — , and the total output 
on the landlord’s entire estate is given 
by Q*. 

The landlord’s optimum parcelisation 
is now immediately obvious. It is 
clear that a = a* maximises the land¬ 
lord’s total rental r q[a, f(a)l. 
Hence a rational landlord would parcel 
his land into number of pieces. 

Note that, at equilibrium, the labour 
input on the landlord’s estate, A, is 
maximised at AL*. The total labour 
input corresponding to different de¬ 
grees of parcelisation may be derived 
from the figure by drawing rays though 
DEF and extending these to the AL,J 
ordinate. 

The landlord's exercise In parcelling 
land to maximise his total rental has 
certain significant impHcatknu foi the 
relation between fann size and land 
productiWty. It can he shown durt &e 
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ttfian ^ qutlity o! kod that the laad^ 

lord owns. 

Variations in land quality ate caused, 
as recent agronomic studies have 
i pointed out, more by the soil moisture 
t content of the land than by differences 
in soil tejrture or quality. Moreover, 
soil moisture differential are much 
higher and tend to occur at the village 
level, while soil quality changes only 
over much larger distances and are 
therefore less relevant [see Roy, 1979]. 

In tersns of simple production func¬ 
tion, differences in the quality of land 
can be treated as follows; 

II f(a, /) is the production function 
wlien land is more productive, then 
l(a, I) = q(\a, /) for sonic X > 1. 

The formal proof of the inverse re¬ 
lation can be rather complex geometri¬ 
cally. Thus we prove it mathematically 
in the appendix. A sketch of the steps 
involved can, however, be given here. 
?iFor f(a, /) the subsistence isoquant 
V will be to the left of cc, and it can 
be shown that the point where the 
marginal product of labow is zero avill 
be to the left of D. Thn.s, the new a* 
will lie to the left of the one shown 
on the diagram, thea'by implying that 
with better quality land the landlord 
wil' parcel out his laud into even 
smaller sizes. This would explain the 
inverse relation between farm size and 
land productivity, which has been 
observed on tenant farms (see Table ]). 
Ill passing, it should be noted that the 
arrow of causality does not go from 
smallness to productivity but other way 
around. For large tenant farms, Iiow- 
cver, the inverse relation breaks down, 
because the nature of the tenancy con- 
Jract is very different ,^s mentioned 

j.i}Mlier. 

/ It is possible that the data in Table 2 
on farm size and rainfall (a greater 
amount of rainfall being a very crude 
index of a higher soil moisture content) 
cculd bo a consequence of the above 

1 T.sBUi 21 PtacKNT.scE Area Taken 
ON Lease under Ftve Aches in 
Different Staies 


State 

Percentage Area 
under 5 Acres 

Rainfall in 

Inches 



Kerala 

92.4 

116.4 

Assam 

87.8 

92.0 

Waharashtra 

65.3 

3.48 

Madhya Pradesh 56.0 

48.0 

Gujarat 

54.5 

37.0 

Rajasthan . 

45.7 

19.2 


Source: of Roy [1970], 


and tenants, 

One important question concerns the 
effects of policy decisions which alter 
r. If a government raises the share 
going to the tenant by law, the short- 
run and long-run effects wodld be very 
different. The short-run consequences 
are obvious i the share tenants will be¬ 
come immediately lietter off and the 
landlords will be worse off. This is 
easily seen in Figure 2 where a lower¬ 
ing of r implies that the subsistenes 
rsoquant will .shilt to the left, c’c’. In 
the .short run a* remains the same, and 
the tenant achieves his subsistence but 
with less labour input, i(a) [< 

The total output falls and the land¬ 
lord's share falls. 


In the long run, however, the land¬ 
lord will Ix' tempted to reduce the 
iarm size to a'. This will push the ten¬ 
ant laixmr back unto the ray OL* and 
output levels rise again to AQ*. Al¬ 
though, the landlord's total rental rises 
from the .short run level, he is worse 
off than before the iiolicy decision 
changing r. In the long run, the tenants’ 
.share of total output rises but not in 
the lotm ot each tenant earning more, 
bill simply because there w'iU now be 
a larger number of tenants. The con- 
.sciiuencc of lowering r is seen, there¬ 
fore, not in improved conditions for 
existing tenants but in the employment 
ot new tenants.* ^ 

What are the consequences of land 
impeovement .schemes, like new irriga¬ 
tion facilities, being provided by the 
government on landlord’s fann? The 
answer is obvious from the above dis- 
eu.s.sion on soil quality and farm size. 

It should be stressed that our results 
do not hinge critically on the constant 
ictnrns to .scale a.ssumption. Increasing 
ictunis to .scale would simply bend 
the EF section of the tenant labour 
supply curve upwards to EF with F 
lying belw'ccn F and L*. Of course, 
EF will not be straight line any more. 
Siiiiilarlv, yz will curl up to yz’ with 
z’ fiuthcr away from A than z. 

Now os long as z” is less than Q*, 
our entire analysis goes through. Thus 
the inverse relationship is compatible 
with some limited increasing returns to 
scale. Of cource, if there are very 
strong increasing returns to scale then 
z' will be greater than Q* and it would 
not be worthwhile for the landtord to 
leasc-out his land in small parcels. 

With decreasing returns to scale, 
the tenant labour supply curve and the 
tenant output curve will curl inwards 
and all our results would go through. 


Antocedmls 

The practice of sitate tenancy has a 


1^ It clcifiiiiiidy existed in ,, 
France from the thirteenth century on-’ 
wards for more than five hundred years. 
The most common was the metayage 
system which involved a half-half 
sharing between the landlord and the 
tenant. As mentioned earlier, opinion 
alxmt share-tenancy differed widely. 
Iliggs summarised a lot of the pre- 
1890 debate on this subject. He also 
carried out a detailed survey of a 
metayage farm neat Laval in France. 
He himself seemed to find most as¬ 
pects of share-tenancy laudable. Note 
his description of the ethos of a region 
where share-tenancy was preva’enti 
“The standard of morality is high, and 
a sentiment of religion is generally 
diffu.sed. The very few eases of illcgiti- 
tnacy which exist arc viewed with re¬ 
probation’’, 

While nietyage is the most prevalent 
fonn of share-tenancy in India, some 
other widely divergent forms have also 
existed. Some of these are very egm- 
plex and involve long chains of sub¬ 
infeudation. Thus it was not uncommon 
to find in West Bengal, kfore the 
J953, West Bengal Estates Acquisition 
Act, a chain of subletting consisting of 
tlie lotdar, the patnidar, the darpatni- 
dar, the raiyat and the under-raiyat 
IGhosh. 1972). Actually as long as the 
cultivating tenant keeps a percentage 
share of the gross produce to htaself 
most ot our analysis goes through. 

The recent theoretical literature be¬ 
gan with Cheung’s [1968] paper. One 
of the most complete theoretical models 
ul share-tenancy in the context of a 
ClieuDg, type of market struchrre is that 
(il Bardhan and Srinivasan [1971]. 
Their main focus is rather different 
lixim that ol ours. Wc do not assume 
the existence of raral labour markets. 

I' urther, they consider land parcelisa- 
tior to be e.xogenously given. Only in 
a biief section do they treat the fann 
sizes as endogenous. But this immedi¬ 
ately leads to trouble bccaitsc, in the 
fiamework of their model, the equifi 
brimii parcel is indefinitely small. They 
ciremnvent this problem with the arbi¬ 
trary assumption that there exists an 
exogenously given number, m, which 
signifies the maximum number of plots 
a landlord may break his land into. 
There is another innocuous looking 
iLs.sumption in their model which, how¬ 
ever, turns out to he rather important. 
In both the landlord’s and tenant’s 
maximisation problem, they assume 
that an interior solution owirs. This 
is a strong assumption and our paper 
vie\wl in the context of the Bardhan 
and Srinivasan work, in fact, turns out 
to be a non-interior situation. 

Bagehi’s [1973] conclusbns are very 


^^(dmilar io uim the tuwn 

' differ rather more often dian not. Hhe 
kind of tenant preference structure 
implied by Bagchi is not too cleat from 
his work. We believe that out fonna- 
li.sed statement of the tenant's prefer¬ 
ence, while not identical to that of 
Bagchi, docs capture the essential 
ieature of Bagehi's tenants. 

While discussing the consequence of 
land improvement programmes of the 
government, Bagchi argues that, once 
the productivity of land rises, the land-' 
linds will rai.se their rentals and push 
thi tenants back to a subsistence level. 

mo.st e.sisting evidence, however, 
r i.s reinaikably sticky. It is more likely, 
therefore, , that the landlord will use 
the size of the tenants' plots as the 
control variable. This will, of comse, 
occur with a time-ldg, a.s discussed 
earlier. 

/ 

Appendix 

A Note on M/sbshall 

We briefly touch upon a rather in¬ 
ti igiiing theoretical problem which 
relates to the work of Marshall on 
share-tenancy. .As argued earlier, a 
share-tenant’s opportunity cost of put¬ 
ting in one more unit of labour on bis 
laim need not necessarily Ire the mar¬ 
ket wage. It could be the utility of 
one more unit' of leisure. Actually, it 
wi'l be the higher of the market wage 
and the utility of leisure. Marshall 
probably realised this, for he refrained 
I lorn using the market wage as the 
opportunity cost of labour (see Mai- 
.shall. Book IV, Chapter 3 and Book 
VI, Chapter 10), Cheung fails to ap¬ 
preciate this and to that extent his 
inteipretalion of Marshall is not un- 
coiiditiona'lly valid. 

In order to focus on the problem 
being considered here assume that the 
market wage is zero, so that the oppor¬ 
tunity cost is the marginal utility of 
leisure. Now let S be the supply curve 
of labour derived by optimising in the 
leisure-eamings space.' In the same 
diagram, draw the tenant’s marginal 
earnings curve (Marshall calls this the 
tenant’s share curve). Can we say that 
the tenant will work up to the point 
where the two curves intersect? ’The 
answer, in general, is no. ’This is so 
because the supply curve of labour 
does not represent the opportunity cost 
of work. In fact, typically, no margi¬ 
nal opportunity cost curve of labour 


the^ does exist an o^^rortimlty Wst 
curve of labour, and in fact it Is iden¬ 
tical to the supply curve. All this is 
clear to us today, as a consequence of 
Hick’s and Samuelson’s path breaking 
contributions to the theory of utility 
and choice in the diirties, 
in the literature on share-tenancy, 
it i.s common to draw a supply curve 
(If labour and to describe the point 
where it intersects the marginal pro¬ 
duct curve as the peasant-proprietor’s 
equilibrium and the point where it 
intersects the marginal earnings curve 
.IS the share-tenants’ equilibrium. An up¬ 
ward sloping supply curve would wreck 
such an analysis. More fundamentally, 
no curve could then be drawn to ex¬ 
plain the share-tenants equilibrium. ’This 
is where we encounter the uncanny 
intuition of Marshal! lor which he is 
so well-known. It is unlikely that he 
could appreciate the full theoretical 
problern.s of ,in upward sloping supply 
nirve in analysing share tenancy. But 
n(vertheles.s he. prolialily from infni- 
tion, .steered elear of trouliled watcis 
liy a,s.suniing a horizontal supply curve. 

Notes 

[Tlic authors thank Ainit Bhaduii 
and Raj Kihshna tor useful discus.sions 
on an earlier draft A mathematical 
appendix is available on request from 
the authors.] 

1 The qiiotation.s are taken from 
Higgs (1894). 

2 See, for example, Cheung (1968). 
Bardhan and Srinivasan (1971. 
1974; 1975), Bagchi (1973; 1975; 
1975). New'hery (1974). 

3 It has some shortcomings, though. 
.See Newberv (1974). 

4 The rationale behind his choice ot 
share-tenancy over other lornis ol 
enltivation lies outside the realm 
of our analysis. 

5 Strictly speaking, n should be 
restricted to integer values only. 
But since this would clutlet our 
analysis lyith tiThnicalities, wo 
choose to ignore this problem. We 
also assume that 

Ol fl/t 0 and lo: 
sufficiently large / q, hccoincs 
zero. 

6 This amounts to assuming that as 
long as the tenant’s income is 
lielow T his value of leisure rlivid- 
ed by the value of income is zero. 
Above T the disutiliW of laliour 
i.s equal to b units of output. 

7 Since the production function is 
liomogeneous of degree one. 

q(a, 0- aq {/,-f). 

a 


exists for the share-tenant (in a simi- j, ^q / / 

lar sense in which no supply curve nCRcc q, - a ). 

'exists for a monopolist). I . 

There is, however, one important — .a -H_ ^ _ y 
exception; the horizontal supply curve W/a a 

of labour. If the supply , curve of So q, is a function of //a and 
labtmr eiWs and is horizontal then ^ therefore, be constant 


8 A piece of evidence fiom Tdwis 
may be quite revealing; In 1947, 
the Taiwan tenancy reform re¬ 
duced the lanillords share from 
50 per cent to 37S per cent, This • 
led to an increase in the number 
of tenants and the size of tenant 
farms fell continuously, from 0.218 
hectares before the refonns to 
0.155 hectares three years later. 

9 We arc ignoring the problems of 
subsistence discussed in the article. 
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tat New Approacli 


Ann Kuur 

Dud pricing in sugar and the mmimum stipulated prices for cane, both work to the advantage of 
the sugar rtvUs — though the sugarcane price floor was Mended for the protection of the farmer and 
the dud pricing of sugar was intended also to serve the consumers. 

This article argues that, in good crop years, both the cane and the sugar control prices shotdd 
be revifed downward. As decontrol after l^-7Ss excellent crop had pulled down prices, pushed up 
demand, and wiped out the buffer stock, a carefully worked depression of prices in good years would 
help dl these interests — consumers, mills, and growers. In the meantime, as growers become more 
organised they will he able to protect their prices and returns. 


THE sugar scene in 1981-82 has been 
one of contrasts. It is estimated that 
output of sugar would be a record 
80 lakh tonnes plus — roughly 25 per 
cent greater than the previous record 
output of 65 lakh tonnes in 1977/78. 
Simultaneously, it is being suggested by 
spokesmen of the sugar industry that 
stocks with the mills have been at 
record levels of 46 lakh tonnes — a 
figure greater than the average annual 
production in the previous decade. 
This is creating a financial burden of 
unpjecedented proportions. Arrears of 
payments to sugarcane growers are 
reported to be mounting. Additionally, 
many cane growers finding no buyers 
are reportedly contemplating burning 
tbc standing crop to clear the fields 
for the next crop. 

In, contrast to this picture of plenty 
and records, the prices of sugar conti¬ 
nue to rule at fairly high levels with 
wholesale prices hovering around 
Rs 550 per quintal. They have, in fact, 
even shown signs of spurting from 
time to time. Thus, the canvas is of 
well-being simultaneously with of crisis. 
14 Policy is being buffeted by demands 
jfoi various kinds. He cane growers 
naturally are demanding clearance of 
arrears pending with mills and want 
pressure on mills to continue crushing 
operations so that cane in the fields' 
can be sold i#. The mills are deman¬ 
ding concessional credit to finance 
their accumulated stocks and creation 
by government of a buffer stock of 
3.5 lakh tonnes. They are also deman¬ 
ding export subsidy to make exports 
feasible. One demand, already fulfilled, 
is the excise duty concessions for late 
crushing. 

However, most of these demands 
aie basically of a short-term nature. 
They do not come to grips with the 
real problems of the sugar industry. 

I This is entirely in keeping with tiic 
short-run nature of policy itself (as it 
has existed in tiie past 15 years). In 
fact, it can be argued that the periodic 
etiaes faoed by the sugar industry are 
entirely the result of a policy which 


addresses itself primarily to short-run 
considerations. In the long tun. it 
has led to cumulative crises. The re¬ 
solution of this dichotomy requites a 
iresh look and a new approach to sugar 
policy. 

Dual PaiaNC 

Sugar policy as it has existed in the 
previous 15 years was characterised 
by duai pricing (with a few excep¬ 
tions). This is achieved by allowing a 
free market to exist along with a public 
distribution network. In the free 
market, .supply and demand equilibrium 
is allowed to establish a market¬ 
clearing price. The latter is charac¬ 
terised by an offer to consumers (mostly 
in urban areas) of pre-determined 
quantities of sugar at a fixed price. 

However, the free market is not 
really free, since the quantity of sugar 
offered is dcteimined by quotas set 
by government. In practice, die 
quotas have little to do with the level 
ot output or of stocks with the mills. 
They are determined by the need to 
maintain high prices. 

Dual pricing in sugar is, therefore, 
an instrument for providing a certain 
quantity of sugar to urban consumers 
at an assured ‘reasonable’ price and 
for allowing the mills to sell a portion 
of theig output at a high price. In 
effect, prices are determined by policy. 
Price adjustments are made entirely 
by using sugar stocks with the mills. 
In this context, it needs to be borne 
in mind that, for various reasons [see 
Kumar, 19801, output restriction is not 
a feasible option for the sugar indus¬ 
try. 

The rationale ot dual pricing can be 
understood if one is willing to reflect 
on the pressures shaping government 
policy. The dominant interest groups 
that have the capacity to shape policy 
or need to be taken into account in 
the foimulation of government's sugar 
policy are; (a) the sugar mills, (b) the 
urban consumers, and (c) the sugar¬ 
cane growem. 

Siigareane growers are neither well- 


knit nor well-organised, but cannot 
be ignored because of their high poli¬ 
tical visibility. In other words, popul¬ 
ism or political prudence demands that 
the interests of cone growers be in¬ 
corporated in policy even if unentofee- 
able. 

The sugar mills, by themselves, ue 
undoubtedly not a coherent interest 
group. They are divided between 
high-cost and low-cost regions. The 
high-cost ones require for their survival 
a relatively high price for their output. 
Of course, a higher market price of 
sugar benefits the other mills as well, 
so they are not averse to it. The high- 
cos* mills are, however, not sure that 
they can by themselves' maintain a 
high price of sugar in the market. This 
was amply demonstrated during the 
period of decontrol of sugar in 1978/79. 
As such, government intervention be¬ 
comes necessary for the survival of 
units in the high-cost areas. Their 
demand is an average high-price of 
sugar for survival. 

The consumers deshre availability of 
sweeteners at as low a price as possible. 
Considering the importance of this 
group of items in the consumer price 
index, government is forced to take 
steps to protect the urban consumers 
who tend to link their wage demands 
to the price index. The rural consum¬ 
ers who usually consume inferior sub¬ 
stitutes of sugar (gur and khandsari) 
are not accommodated by policy. The 
reason may be guessed, to be their 
lack of organisation and hence a corres¬ 
ponding absence of link between their 
wage demands and their consumer 
price index. 

The interest of growers of sugarcane 
(the common input for all the 
sweeteners) is to obtain a high price 
for their produce. This is clear enough, 
but it is also backed up by economic 
arguments such as rising input costs, 
inflation in general, and parity with 
industrial prices. Based on some calcu- 
latkms of input costs, the Agricultural 
Prices Comaission (APC) annually re¬ 
commends to the government a rmni- 



mum cane price the fannei should' 
receive. The Central government then 
announces a minunuffl i»ice payable By 
sugar mills, which tends to be some¬ 
what hi|d>ec than the one recommended 
by the APC. The reasons, clearly, are 
political. 

The mmhnum price announced by 
the Central government is actually a 
formula for calculating the price pay¬ 
able by mills based on the recovery of 
sugar from cane. This is used by the 
state governments to announce a mini¬ 
mum price payable by mills in their 
regions. Presumably, local conditions, 
etc, are taken into account. However, 
in effect, the determining criterion Is 
the extent of political pre.ssute from 
the cane growers lobby which, at the 
state level, tends to be substantial. 
Due to such a configuration of forces, 
the minimum price payable by mills 
has displayed a rising trend from 
season to season. (For instance, Iret- 
ween 1978/79 and 1981/82, the price 
has roughly doubled to the present 
value of Rs 21,50 per quintal.) 
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preseit one, sugar prices continue to 
rule high. 

These aspects of dual pricing are 
straightforward and clear, but they 
have other consequences too, such as 
on competition with inferior substitu¬ 
tes, availability of sweeteners in tiie 
market, etc. These are not being dis¬ 
cussed here since they have been 
covered elsewhere (for instance, see 
Kumar, 1980 and Kumar, 1981]. How¬ 
ever, one aspect necessary for the pre¬ 
sent discussion is the interaction of 
dual pricing with the agricultural 
cycles, and the instabilities that follow. 

Wheels within Wheels 

The sugarcane crop goes througdi 
cycles of good and had harvests de¬ 
pending both on the weather and the 
price incentive. In poor crop yearn, 
the prices of cane go up, even above 
the minimum fixed by the state govern¬ 
ments and the milk are forced to pay 
these prices to obtain adequate sup¬ 
plies. In good crop years, the prices of 
sugarcane tend to fall below the govern- 


after a poor harvest,' the acreage 
tends to rise, etc. As discussed else¬ 
where, the nature of competition faced 
by the sugar industry from its inferior 
substitutes, and the form of organisa¬ 
tion of production Of sugar [Kumar 
1980], lead to a furtiier reinforcement 
of these instabilities [Kumar, 1981]. 

The milk, while paying a lower tiran 
minimum price for cone in good crop 
years, have no option but to show on 
their records a price not less than the 
statutory minimum. Thus, apparently 
the cost of ppoductkin of sugar does 
not decrease. This ako legitimises the 
demand of the mills that even in a 
good harvest year, sugar prices ou^t 
not to be allowed to decrease. Siirce 
government cannot but accept tiie 
balance-sheet positions it has to accede 
to the demand for maintaining high 
prices. 

Managements of the mills naturally 
take advantage of the situation in 
v.'hich the actual price paid is less than 
the one shown in die balance sheet. No 
actual estimates of this difference ate 


Roughly speaking, the cost of sugar¬ 
cane in the cost of manufacturing oi 
sugar is estimated by some experts to 
be of the order of 75 per cent. Further, 
if the recovery of sugar from sugar- 
ane is approximately taken to be 10 
per' cent, the cost of sugar to mills 
works out at around 13 times the price 
paid by them for sugarcane. 'What it 
suggests is that increases in cane prices 
have a tendency to raise the cost of 
production of sugar manifold. 

This thcD supports the demand of 
tile sugar milk for higher and higher 
prices for their output. On the other 
hand, the urban consumers need to be 
supplied sugar at low prices (as argued 
above). Dual pricing is designed pre¬ 
cisely to meet these ends. It provides 
to the urban consumers, a part of their 
need at 'reasonable' prices througdr the 
public distribution system, while simul¬ 
taneously allowing the milk to obtain 
high prices (hence profitability) in flie 
free market by limiting releases there. 

The government acquires from tiie 
milk, the sugar needed for the pidilic 
distribution systeiiL The price paid — 
the levy price — is supposed to just 
cover costs. Thus, if no profits are 
made by the mills on this portion of 
their sales, no losses are made either. 
The mills are supposed to make their 
entire profits on the- free market quotas 
allotted to them. The aggregate re¬ 
leases have to be so regulated as to 
aHow the high-cost arebs adequate 
ptofits. This explains (partiilly at least) 
why, even in a ghit year such •» the 


ment announced minimum. 

The position of cane growers, 
specially the smaller ones, becomes 
precarious in good crop years. The 
mills do not lift the full output of the 
cano growers, and various i^rts sug¬ 
gest that the fanner actually receives 
a price lower than the minimum 
announced. The position of the cane 
growers is further weakened because 
gut and khandsari producers (the 
alternative users of cane) pay even 
less: in fact, at times, only half the 
minimum announced price. 

The reason is simple. With an as¬ 
sumed recovery of 5 per cent of sugar 
contmt, the cost of producing sweetener 
through gur is about two times that 
through sugar. Thus, in 1981-1982, at 
an average wholesale price of^gur of 
around Bs 200 per quintal, the cane 
grower got only around Jls 12 per 
quintal. This is about half the mini¬ 
mum price. In such a situation, the 
cane grower is better off accepting a 
price from the mills which is lower 
but not so much lower than tiie 
minimum. 

A spin-off of the government’s in¬ 
ability to ensure compliance with the 
statutory minimum price is that the 
output oscillations on account of 
weather fluctuations are further aggra¬ 
vated. The years falling after the bum¬ 
per harvest (with its low cane price) 
tend to see a shrinkage in acreage 
under .sugarcane. Thins, the price 
incentive and the .sveather tend 
to move in tandem. Similarly, 


available, but one can only guess at 
this phenomenon when one considers 
the persistent complaints from fanners 
and their representatives and the pre¬ 
vailing market .situation. 

If the hypothesis of a difference in 
price is accepted, then the manage- 
inciits of mills mii.sl be pocketing this 
difference (in good crop years) as aff- 
the-balanee-sheet profits, ie, personal 
profits. In sum, the milk make profits 
because ol high free market prices and, 
independently, the management make 
profits for themselves at the expense of 
cane growers. 

Tlie per-sonal profits of the manage-' 
ments would not be possible if cane 
groweis were welJ-organised and could 
force the managements to pay them 
their due. Ironically, the minimum 
price scheme designed to benefit the 
farmers ends up to the advantage of 
the managements of the mills. This 
picture, it may be argued, is changing 
slowly as the organisations of fanners 
strengthen. But no radical change can 
be expected in the near future. 

The above ako explains why, in 
good crop years, the milk continue to ^ 
produce large quantities of sugar (in¬ 
cluding late crushing) while sknul- 
taneously complaining ot unprofitable 
operations. Of course, part of the 
reason for making a noise is to apply 
pressure to obtain further concessioiu 
like cheap credit, export sirijsidy, 
excise rebates, etc. Howeverj these 
would not justify, unprofitable opera¬ 
tions, On the other band, off-fte- 
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need is to look foi suitable policy 


balance-sheet profits Imply that the 
larger the volume of operations the 
larger the profits.^ 

In the sugar markets, high prices 
even in good crop years imply that 
consumption stabilises at low levels. 
This, in the face of increasing output 
in good years, leads to accumulation 
of stocb with the milk Such accumula¬ 
tion presents a real crisis for the 
industry, though pot for the manage- 
merits. Exports as a remedy is not 
feasible without a subsidy since inter¬ 
national prices generally rule at levels 
lower than in the internal markets. 
Alternatively, buffer stocks held by 
government are a possible, but much 
less desirable (from the industries’ point 
of view), way out, 

The government, to overcome one 
j .such crisis in 1978-1979 resorted to 
1 decontrol. As a result, prices of sugar 
I plummeted to record low levels and 
simrdtaneously consumption shot up by 
around 50 per cent. Stocb with the 
miIL<l which had been gradually rising 
in the previous years, suddenly got 
exhausted in a span of eight months. 

The year that followed was an aver¬ 
age crop year, and the one after a 
poor one, so that .shortages reappeared 
and prices soared. The government 
reimposed partial controls within a 
year of decontrol. However, the pripes 
stabilised at much higher levels than 
earlier (as the past three years' 
experience indicates). Thus, now in 
1981-1982, we have a glut of even 
more serious proportions. 

To sum up the arguments presmted 
^hove, dual pricing in sugar, as it has 
tj^perated, baacally allows government 
I to resolve problems which are of a 
short-run nature. The interests of sugar 
mills and urban consumers are accom¬ 
modated, but those of cane growers 
only provided a sop. The consumers 
of inferior substitutes find no place in 
this scheme of things. Fmally, it is 
Suggested that such a policy results in 
cumulative crisis. The question is, what 
can the policy-maker do? 

Possible Solutions 
One possible line of action may be 
to ask for decontrol. However, this 
would create instabilities greater Sian 
already present (but maybe considered 
as a feasible long-term solution). The 

! heeessaty time span for a switch would 
be one in whiA the low-cost areas 
beconft predominant and the present 
U^-oost areas tmnsfonn themselves 
Into low-cost dnes or disappear alto¬ 
gether, This is unlikely to ^ the caie 
in the foreseeable future. Thus, the 


options within the present frameworic. 

Exports, as a solution, would require 
subsidy in the present circumstances 
(as already argued). Hence it would 
entail an added burden on the 
exchequer and finally on the consumers. 
However, a more serious problem 
would be the need to maintain a cer¬ 
tain stability of supply to the export 
markets. But the cyclical fluctuations 
(mentioned above) would mititale 
against die need to maintain a fairly 
.steady level of exports. Further, in 
pijjtr crop years, this could easily fuel 
.speculative expectations and lead to an 
aggravation of price rise. 

Buffer stock operation is another 
possible solution, It can additionally be 
used to maintain a steady low level of 
exports as well. However, the ex¬ 
perience in the case of foodgrains sug¬ 
gests that, unless the. buffer stock is 
sixeable, it is unable to check .specula¬ 
tion and cyclical price fluctuations. A 
possible dynamics would be that in a 
good crop year, the stocks would build 
up. The industry and trade can be 
expected to even help out since other¬ 
wise they would have to hold these 
.stocks at their own expense. 

As soon as indications of a poor crop 
become visible, trade and industry, 
expecting higher prices in the coming 
season, hold back their stocks. Prices 
would start going up and goveniment 
would be forced to release additional 
quantities from its buffer stocks. This 
would imply a switch in stocks from 
the government to the hands of 
industry and trade. In a sense, the 
government would have borne the 
cost of holding the stocks while 
industry and trade would make profits 
out of it. 

This brings us to the as yet unresolv¬ 
ed question as to who should bear the 
cost of the buffer stock? The industry 
has consistently maintained that the 
cost should be home by the exchequer. 
However, in the light of the above and 
on the grounds that the free market 
pnee is maintained at high average 
levels for the benefit of the industry, 
it can be argued that industry should 
bear the cost of the buffer stock 
operations. 

A simple calculation can be made to 
see why this Is feasible even in a 
‘crisis’ year (from the point of view of 
mills) like 1981-1982. The carryover 
stocb at tb9 end of die season are 
estimated to be around dO ^kh tonnes. 
The consumption in the year can, 
therefoit, he put at S6 laldi tonnes. 
This would imply a free sale quota of 
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20 lakh tonnes for the miys,- Assuming 
0 sugaicane price (book value) of 
around Bs 22 per quintal, the cost (ff 
production of sugar would work out 
to an average of around Bs 290 'per 
quintal. Further, assuming the average 
wholesale price of sugar in the free 
market to be Bs 550 pet quintal, the 
trading profit per quintgl of sugar can 
be expected to be (after excise, 
etc) roughly around Rs 150 per quintal. 
Assuming that levy sugar just meets 
costs and that stocb can ultimately be 
sold at cost, the return per quintal of 
sugar would work out at around Rs 37 
per quintal. The net mark-up on costs 
is therefore 13 per cent. This in fact 
is a minimum figure since out of the 
accumulated stocb attributable to the 
current year (around 27 lakh tonnes), 
9 lakh tonnes would be sold in the 
free market at a high profit. Assuming 
unchanged profitability, this would add 
50 per cent more to the net margins as 
calculated above. Thus, even in a good 
crop year with its large canyovet 
stocb, the sugar industry seems not to 
he doing badly at ail. It can only be 
said to lie in need of adequate credit 
at noimal rates to hold its stocb. 

Finally, it also needs to be noted 
that in the Indian context, toe an¬ 
nouncement of buffer stock build-up is 
usually taken by speculators to be a 
signal for raising prices. Thus, impli¬ 
citly, a ratchet in prices gets intro¬ 
duced. The experience in the case of 
sugar suggests that this is likely to 
happen. Sugar prices harden the 
moment government annoimces a cut 
in monthly releases. This happens in¬ 
dependently of whether or not it is a 
bumper. Buffer stocb would imply an 
immobilisation of that much stocb 
from the point of view of the market. 

A New Apuboach 

Buffer stocb can be of limited use¬ 
fulness in spite of the above-mentioned 
associated problems. However, tois 
step taken in conjunction with a change 
in sugarcane pricing policy would be 
of substantial bene&. The price of 
sugaicane and of sugar should be 
allowed to decline in good crop years. 
As is cleat, this step requires political 
backing — a break away from popu¬ 
lism. The reasons for suggesting this 
course of action are as follows. 

In a good crop year, both the per- 
acre yield of sugarcane and the per¬ 
centage recovery of sugar increase.* 
Thus, the natural increase in produc- 
tivl^ reduces toe cost of production of 
sugarcane. To tols extent, the statutory 
minimum price of sugarcane can be el* 
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lowed to decrease. In any cose, dicuni* 
stantial evidence seems to indicate that 
the price received by the fanner is less 
than die statutory minimom. Thus, a 
reduction in book price while not 
affecting the farmer would reduce only 
the profits of the nianagements. 

As a consequence, the cost of manu¬ 
facture of sugar would decline so that 
the consumers can be allowed cheaper 
sugar. The government can also 
obtain a share in this higher pro¬ 
ductivity through increased excise duty. 
The reduced price of sugar would cause 
consumption increase so that stocks 
would not accumulate as rapidly. Fur¬ 
ther, the prices of inferipr substitutes 
would also decrease a little [see Kumar, 
1981]. 

More substantially, such a policy of 
allowing prices to decrease would 
cause the average \ prices of sugar to 
stabilise at lower levels. This, through 
reduction in ‘diversion’, would cause 
the average availability of sweeteners 
to increase (see Kumar, 1981). It would 
then further stabilise sugar prices at 
lower lewis' ileading to mutual rein¬ 
forcement of the various trends. 

The policy would also result in a 
reduction in the costs of buffer stock 
operadoDS (if decided upon). Buffer 
stocks could then be accumulated at 
the lower prices prevailing in good 
crop years and sold in the free mar- 
I ket, or through a public distribution 
system in poor crop years. The buffer 
stock operations would become self- 
supporting, and even industry might be 
found willing under these conditions 
to hold the stocb at its own expense. 

Political opposition from cane gro¬ 
wers’ lobbies can be expected to b(‘ 
strident. However, it should be remem¬ 
bered that, in the actual receipts of 
farmers, not much^ difference may be 
made by the policy suggested. Certain¬ 
ly, for most small and medium farmers, 
this policy would hardly change the 
revenue received. 

In this context, it would be well to 
tanember that sugar mills compete for 
their suppli^ with gur and khandsgfi 
growers, and this would always pro¬ 
vide a floor so that prices would not 
go below that level. 

Most importantly, with the spectre 
0 ^ accumulating stocks removed, mills 
in low cost areas, etc, may grow or 
increase capacity at a faster rate than 
at present Tins would remove the 
problems of canegrowers who do not 
even find puichasers in good crop 
years, Further, with a greater stability 
in khe price of sugar, the cane grower 
may abu be able to overcome the pre¬ 


sent uncertainties'with regard to his 
revenue. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, by allowing natural 
changes in productivity to reflect them¬ 
selves in prices one can provide a 
certain stability within the dual pricing 
framework which otherwise has been 
causing cumulative crisis. It would 
allow for increased consumption, in¬ 
creased availability of .sweeteners in 
the market, and reduced accumulation 
of stodcs with the mills. It would result 
in a reduction in the oR-the-balance- 
sheet profits of the managements of 
the sugar mills. 

It would lead to a faster expansion 
of sugar mill capacity specially in low 
cost areas due to the removal of periodic 
crisis and the consequent deterioration 
in the climate of inve.stment in crush¬ 
ing capacity. Such an expansion would 
reduce the necessity of dual pricing 
itself and, over a period of time, allow 
decontrol to be a viable option. In the 
short run, exports and buffer stocks 
would also become more feasible. 

These long-term changes and the 
reduction in intensity of periodic crisis 
would also reduce the uncertainties 
faced by the farmer. He could begin 
to expect more stable revenues. In the 
short run, he may not be effected much, 
since, in good crop years, he does not 
In any case obtain the .statutory mini¬ 


mum {trice. The present policy only ' 
provides a ratchet to the sugar {Hlcei 
but not to rite suganane prices. Its , 
removal is likely to result in a stablllsa- ^ 
tion of the si^r markets. 

I NoIn 

1 In good crop years, the crushing 
season for many milk extends upto 
220 days while in poor crop year, . 
the average number of uys of 
operation of mills works out to 
around 120 days, This occurs in 
spite of die fact that recover of 
suur from cane is low both in 
early (October-November) and late 
(May-June) crushings. A portion of 
thft added cost (due to lower «- 
covery) is made up through excise 
duty concessions. 

2 Data suggest that, in good crop 
years, the recovery of sugar (per 
cent) and jdeld may decline some¬ 
what. However, this is a result of,, 
averaging. Since acreage increases^: 
and cruwing continues for a much ' 
longer period, the average figures 
show lower numerical v^es. If 
one was to confine oneself to 
similar land and similar periods 
of sugar production, one would 
be able to obtain a better idea of 
the increase in productivity. 
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Lanen and Toabro 


LARSEN AND TOUBRO proposes to 
issue 6,00,000 secured convertible de¬ 
bentures of Rs 100 each, and to offer 
them to its equity shareholders on 
‘rights’ basis. One debeiUure will be 
offered tor every 40 equity shares 
held. Also, one debenture will be 
offered to each of the shareholders 
holding less than 40 equity shares. 
The proceeds of the issue will go to 
finance part of the cost of the cement 
project being set up in Chandrapur 
district of Maharashtra with a capa¬ 
city of 3,200 tonnes per day. Inldaliy, 
financial institutions had sanctioned 
term loans of approximately Rs 60 
crore for the project. The Central gov¬ 
ernment has now directed the com¬ 
pany to modify the scheme of finance 
for the project and to avail of only 
about Rs 54 crore from the institu¬ 
tions in the form of tenn loans. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the balance amount of 
Rs 6 crore is proposed' to be raised 
by issue of th^ debentures. Thp de¬ 
bentures will carry interest at 13.5 pet 
cent per annum, payable half-ytirly. 
The debenture-holders will have a 


right to receive two equity shares, of 
Rs 10 each, in the company at a 
premium of Rs 10 pen share for eyer.'| 
debenture held by them by adjust* 
ment and appropriation of the equi¬ 
valent amount against the nonunal 
value of each debenture. The 
allotment of equity shares will be 
made after 12 months but not later 
than 15 months from the date of 
allotment of the debentures. The non¬ 
convertible part of the debenture will 
be repaid in five equal annual in¬ 
stalments commencing at the end of 
the dgfifb year from the date of 
allotment. In the event of any issue 
of bonus shares by the company b^ 
fore the conversion date, rite «titl^ 
ment of rite debenture-holders to 
equity shares will stand augmaated in 
the same proportion in whidt equity 
share capiM is increased by the issueJ 
of sudi bonus shares and the pn-| 
ittium on the equity jhates will also 
stand reduced pro tanto. The oosn-! 
pany also proposes to issue 9,54)2701 
equity shares to sharehdder of Utkal, 
Machinery. 



^^cifes to Stady of African I^oliticaJ 

Systems 

Peeling Off the Wrapping 


Anindba Gapti 

This paper attempts to identify and describe the various possible approaches to the study of 
African political systems. Arguing that neither a purely formalist approach (in terms of written laws ami 
constitutions} nor a structuralist approach (based on the proclaimed ideologies) can serve as reliable 
guides to probe the direciion and functioning of the political systems currently prevaUing'in Africa, the 
paper considers three alternative approaches: the personal-psycholo0cal, the anthropobgical and the 
Marxist or two- Marxist. It finds that a class analysis of African political process helps one to cross 
the barriers earlier raised by the development sdiool. As most African economies function as sub¬ 
ordinate umts in the network of international firm -e and market systems, the dynamics of inter-rela¬ 
tionship between the material base and the politic d superstructure can only be analysed in the con¬ 
text of the im]MCt of external forces on Africa’s internal devebpments. 


DESPITE the expanding horizon of 
political science, students of compara¬ 
tive politics still find it difficult to 
identify and index different political 
systems and political processes obtain¬ 
ing ifi Africa. Any formal approach to 
categorise African political systems 
under multi-party, single-party or mili¬ 
tary rule does not help much in deter¬ 
mining how power is made and exer- 
ci.<ed in societies which are largely 
pluralistic and heterogeneous in com¬ 
position. Such an approach also fails to 
take account of the differences that 
may occur in the contents of politics 
even in the oounttie, grouped under a 
.single category. For instance, the one- 
party system operates in lioth Tanzania 
and the Ivory Coast, Imt the sub¬ 
stance of politics in the two countries 
>is qualitatively dliferent. In the Ivory 
jBeast the one-party system represents 
fa political manifestation of the terri¬ 
tory's continuing neo-colonial relation¬ 
ship with France; whereas in Tanzania, 
one-party rule applied itself to the 
task of making the coimtry self-reliant 
and oriented towards socialist goals. 
Similarly, Mobutu's military rule, which 
floated and legitimised a single party 
regime under Popular Movement of the 
Revolution (MPRO) is far removed 
from the type of military rute svitnessed 
in Nigeria and Ghana.i Formaily. again, 
Senegal's multi-party system can be 
contrasted with that of KANU’s 
de facto one-paity rale in Kenya, but 
in practice 4e two have been found 
to function on more or less similar 

I jmes.* 

The alternative formalist approach to 
inlerpret African politics in terns of 
the written laws, constitutions and 
judicial pronouncements has proved 
equally fruitieis. For, whatever be the 
view of dhe oonstitutionai lawyers, in 


Africa — as perhaps elsewhere — the 
gap lietweai written laws and thdr 
iirplementatkm can indeed be formid¬ 
able,’ What is worse, any attempt to 
bridge this gulf by interpreting the law 
according to its letter or spirit can 
prove extremely hazardous. (Recall, for 
example, Idi Amin's order to chain and 
cliag judge Kiwanuka to death, the 
escape of Chief Justice Skinner from 
Lusaka; and, the dismissal of judge 
Issac Abban by the military regime in 
Ghana during the controversy over 
Union government proposals.) 

Like the formal constitution, the 
ideological pronouncements of difierent 
African leaders cannot be taken as a 
»liable guide to probe the direction 
and functioning of the political order. 
In general, most African leaders have 
mouthed radical phraseologies in order 
to neutralise opposition at home and 
establish their bonafides abroad as ‘anti- 
imperialist’, ‘militant-nationalist’ or ‘so¬ 
cialist’. With the exception of a few, 
they use this ideological facade to 
cover up the narrowly-based, elitist 
character of their own political autho¬ 
rity. These verbal assertions to be in 
t’le forefront of the anti-imperialist 
struggle have not come in their way to 
enter into ‘fruitful’ duals with foreign 
investors and multi-nationals. Similatiy, 
‘militant nationalism' may include as 
wide u range of goods as Mobutu’s 
‘authenticity’ drive, or Nigeria’s ‘in- 
degenisation' policy, or Somalia’s extra¬ 
territorial claims on its neighbours. As 
regards, ‘socialism’, the concqit remains 
as blissfully vague as it had been 
twenty years back, African socialism — 
if socialian tiould be so-called — has 
proved no bar to the promotion of 
private busineas interests and coDaboia- 
tion with foreign firms for the exploita¬ 
tion of national resources and indige¬ 


nous manpower. As such, attempts to 
identify African regimes by the ideo¬ 
logical banners they uphold would 
simply be an exercise in futility. By 
the same token, the typobgies of 
African politics as ‘revolutionary- 
centralising’ or ‘conservative-concilia¬ 
tory’ have outgrown their usefulness.* 
If we discard the formalist as well 
as the structural functional analyses, we 
a;e left with three other alternative 
approches; (1) tiie personal-psycbologi- 
cai, (2) the anthropological, and (3) the 
Marxist or neo-Marxist The first app¬ 
roach focusses attention on the impor¬ 
tance of the individual — the power 
that a singb leader wields and his 
charismatic or other qualities — in 
order to explain the limits of Success or 
failure of a particular political order. 
Throu^iit Africa, wrote Ali Mazrul, 
"the tendency has been to spiritualise 
the head of state and government". The 
unique aspect of a political order 
derives much from the personal quali¬ 
ties of a leader, who as Head of State, 
comes to hold all powers in his own 
hands. In .such a situation, success or 
failure of a political system can largely 
be explained by reference to the per- 
sional ideosynchrasies of the leader 
himself. A theoretical conceptualisa¬ 
tion of this method of ana¬ 
lysis was first attempted by Heniy 
Rretton and was followed by the work 
ot Maxwell Owusu.* Both these wofb 
sought to explain Ghana’s political and 
economic ailments under the Oonven- 
tion Peoples Party (GPP) by featuring 
the autocratic behaviour ol Kwame 
Nkramah. On a similar vein, the roots 
of Uganda’s misfortune under the mili¬ 
tary have been traced by thiee authors 
to tire unstable character and violent 
temperament of Idi Amin.* 

There is no gainsaying that sud> 
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penondlKd elemesii b ABcaa poU- 
tia. The radical content of Tanzania’s 
oneittrty democracy, for instance, owes 
much to the emotional and Intellectaal 
commitment of Julius Nyeiere, just as 
the polldcai stability of Guinea hinges 
on the peg of Sekou Touie’s shoulders. 
But a political system cannot be eo- 
ferminus with the doings of a single 
individual, no matter how powerful he 
mi^t be. Kenya’s political conserva¬ 
tism and continuity, for instance, came 
to be moulded around tihe fadier- 
figure of Jomo Kenyatta; but this does 
not explain why these two components 
in politics have persisted even after 
Kenyatta’s death. 

The anthropological view, on the 
other hand, tends to overstress the 
tribal/ethnic factors in African politics. 
In ethnic terms, if there is absolute 
domination of one particular edtnic 
(radal) group over others, it can only 
be found in the apartheid system of 
South Africa. Elsewhere, notwithstand¬ 
ing the factor of ‘tn'balism’ in politics, 
the typiology of African political 
systems cannot be constructed on 
cthnobgical grounds.’ 

Lastly, the Marxist or neo-Marxist 
approaches to African politics, are by 
no means uniform; neither are they 
conclusive. On the contrary, there is a 
great deal of controversy aoaong the 
Marxists on various crucial issues 
related to social formation jn the post¬ 
colonial states, in particular because 
such states are dependent on the 
external stknuli for their econinnic 
survival. "Who constitutes the dominant 
class in Africa? What role this class 
plays to mediate between the external 
and internal determinants of their hold 
on political power? How does this class 
perpetuate itself?” There is little agree¬ 
ment on these questions.* 

Originally, it was Nlctumah who 
quoted Lenin to assert first that depen¬ 
dent character of the African economies 
had given birth to what he called the 
neo-oolonial states”. In such states, 
according to Nkrumah, an ‘alliance’ 
was hatched between the indigenous 
bourgeoisie and international finance 
capital. It was this ‘alliance’ that the 
post-colonial political systems tried to 
peipetuate. Hence, wrote Nltminah, 
"the African governments have become 
the policemen of imperialist, multi¬ 
national corporations”.' 

At a later stage, the theorists of 
underdevelopment praised mote sophi¬ 
sticated models to illustrate the satel¬ 
lite character of the African economies 
to the advanced industrial centres of 
Europe.’* Hie problems posed within 
this theoretical fatmewotk differed vast- 


}y fhob s*iMd hy tiie msdtWiH 
ing theorists. Instead of boating the 
growth potentialities of the new 
states — a central concern d tiie 
modernists — the focus shifted to the 
socio-economic constraints of develop¬ 
ment This has turned upside down 
all existing conceits about the elites 
and their lok in tire developing socie¬ 
ties. The elites of tbe post-colonial 
eta, once considered to be the harbin¬ 
gers of socio-economic change (ot mod¬ 
ernisation), have come to be identified 
as major obstacles to any Idnd of 
change. This altered viewpoint de¬ 
mands an analysis of the elites on class 
terms rather than on their supposedly 
positive potentialities. 

The terminology of class, of course, 
predates the writings of the academic 
Marxists. In early 19e0s, FrMtz Fanon 
devoted quite a few pages on defining 
tlie chief characteristics of the ‘African 
bourgeoisie*, flliis class, according to 
Fanon, (I) was not dynamic as the 
industrial bourgeoisie had been in 
Europe; (2) it was an agent of West¬ 
ern imperialism; and (3) it was, largely, 
a bourgeoisie of the civil service. 
Fanon’s use of the term ‘bourgeoisie' 
was, however, loo.se because be used 
such terms as ‘national bourgeoisie’, 
'iniddle-class', ‘beaurocratic elite’ almost 
of his thesis was that Africa’s new 
rulers were playing a subservient role 
in relation to the capitalist interests of 
the metropole. Accordingly, African 
one-party regimes represented “dicta¬ 
torship of the bourgeoisie, unmasked, 
unpainted, unsaupulous and cyni- 
nical”.” 


faihin te itiulyiml Jb iltw of 
the C^a objectives, tire fiuddinojr of 
resources,, and the contradictions it 
suffered “between factions witiiin tire 
party, between interests on which tire 
party depended for support, between 
the party and the para-party organisa¬ 
tions, between the patty and the great 
estates of the realm, the civil seivioe, 
the army, the judiciary, tbe academics, 
etc, between orthodox diplomacy and 
revolutionary diplomacy, between ex¬ 
ternal influences (political, military, 
religious, cultural, commercial) and 
their representatives withb tbe Qiana 
system — and so forth”. 

The debate among the Marxist 
scholars has thus brought into sharp 
focus the inadequacies of orthodox 
class categories and class analysis to 
describe the realities of the under- 
devloped societies, though divergence — 
or lack of consensus — has also pro¬ 
duced a remarkable bulk of new litera¬ 
ture on African politics.’* What one 
waits for, however, is a conceptual 
clarification of many issues related to 
the determinants of class fonnation in 
Africa. Who, for instance, constitutes 
the “dominant class” among the various 
elements of tbe bourgeoisie?“ Do the 
working class constitute a “Labour 
Aristocracy"’' Or, do those who ad¬ 
vance this thesis, try subtly to under¬ 
mine the historic role of the working 
class?’* Any. investigation of these 
issues would need larger inputs of 
empirical data to either support or 
controvert the viewpoints put across 
the table.” 


’The first full-length academic study 
of the ‘class’ character of an African 
regime was "Ghana: The End of an 
Illusion” (1966) by Bob Fitch and 
Mary Oppenheiner. It advanced the 
thesis that the toppling of CF!P regime 
in Ghana by the military was ordained 
by its own origins. Being “petty- 
Imurgeoisie”, the GPP could not take 
Ghana on a revolutionary path; os 
such it could not overcome the con¬ 
tradictions generated by its own posi¬ 
tion as "a mediator between ihe former 
colonists and the erstwhile colonised”. 
Though attractive, the thesis suffered 
from the tautological error of pillory¬ 
ing the class-base of the CFP and then 
condemning it for its failure to liie 
above its own class patrimony. React¬ 
ing sharply to this thesis, Thomas 
Hodgkin, hknself a Marxist, pointed 
out in a review article that over¬ 
simplified class-analysis prevented the 
authors from “grasping some of the 
con^lexities of the actual historical 
.dhiation”.’* For instance, as a ‘petty- 
bourgeois’ party, GPP faileii to carry 


Lastly, the Marxist explanation of 
class on the basis of ownership of pto- 
diictkm and employment of labour 
fails to explain the deviations that take 
place outside the Marxist praxis, For 
instance, it is difficult to see how tiie 
“petty-bourgeoisie” or middle class 
origins of the ruling class in Tanzania 
make its political experiment so differ¬ 
ent from those of other African coun¬ 
tries. The emergence of Tanganyika 
Africa National Union (TANU) and its 
mobilisation of popular support during 
the nationalist period was not very dif¬ 
ferent from the evolution and function¬ 
ing of other nationalist parties in the 
continent Yet, on gaining independ¬ 
ence, TANU could commit itself to 
the task of taking the country on n 
socialistic path of indepoidenoe and 
self-reliance which earned it a unique 
place both inside and outside Africa. 

‘The Tanzanian experiment can, of 
course, be faulted on many counts. Its 
major goal of self-reliance has sot been 
acltievedi its socialism, deqrlto some 
signal achievements, has failed to 
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provide a baiii for autmaawoi dm* 
lopnwnt; asd iti ideology of Uianaa 
(till remains to be translated iido 
I practice. It is precisely because of 
these shortcomings that Tanzania has 
increasingly come under attack by a 
group of Marxist or neo-Marxist s(d»- 
lats.’* Many of these latter point out 
the emergence of a ‘Kulak* class of 
rich peasants who have turned Uirnea 
into a device to advance their own 
material advantages.^* The apparently 
'socialist initiative of Tanzania has 
come to be interpreted as merely an¬ 
other way in which the governing 
class tries to oonsoiidate itself.** That 
such criticism can go too far — and 
at times to ridiculous length — is the 
theme of a recent article by Nuraey 
Bray.“ Showing the pitfalls of rigid 
class analysis, Nursey-Bray argues; 

The problem with ... these approaches 
is that by starting with the premise 
that Tanzania is, and always has 
been, a capitalist state they are 
forced to explain away apparently 
ir^nsistent behaviour by the petty- 
bourgeoisie in coutrol of the state, 
by radier tortuous means. Since it 
is held that either all measures are 
those of an indigenous ruling class 
pursuing its own interests [Shivfi] 
or of a governing class expressing 
the total will of the metro^tan 
ruling class (Von Fteyhold) all con¬ 
tradictions are necessarily resolved. 
For Shivji apparent anomalies like 
the Leadership Code are, when seen 
aright, simply self-interested mea¬ 
sures. Michaela von Freytold ex¬ 
plains apparently progressive mea¬ 
sures by seeing them as the way in 
which the ruling class used the 
governing class to extend its control 
over Tanzanian society. The basic 
objection to these types of explana- 
^ don tests on the simple principle 
/ presented by Ocean’s razor, that is, 
always ac<m the most straight¬ 
forward and unnecessarily complex 
hypothesis. It is much less convolut¬ 
ed to accept that some progressive 
policies and sections of the ruling 
party do in fact exist and that these 
give rise to contradictions. In the 
effort to force Tanzania into the 
Procrustean bed of rmdifferentiated 
capitalism manv progressive appenda¬ 
ges ate casually lopped off without 
adequate explanation. 

Notwithstanding the variety of con¬ 
flicting — and oftoi half-cooked — 
class analyses of African political pro¬ 
cesses, the Marxist exercise baa extend¬ 
ed the arena of intellectual enquiry 
far beyond the boundaries earlier rais¬ 
ed by the developmental srdiOoL It 
nikea sense today to assert that no 
fndtful investigation of African poli¬ 
tics can be undertaken widrout Iefe^ 
ence to the political-economies of the 
Aftkan societies. And, as most African 
ecnncmiei function as subordlnste 
units in dre netwodt of intematlonsl 


finance and market system, d» dyna¬ 
mics of inter-relationship between the 
material base and the politteal super¬ 
structure can only be analysed in the 
context of the Impact of external forces 
un Africa's internal developments. This 
would involve a line of enquiry drat 
relates domestic development to the 
external environment of the post¬ 
independent states of Africa. In tire 
process, perhaps, we may erect new 
theoretical constructs to approximate 
closer to, the content, form, and direc¬ 
tion of African political life. 


Notti 

1 Both Ghana and Nigeria went 
through a series of coup and 
counter-coup since the mid-1960B. 
Dissensions within their own ranks 
finally forced the soldiers in Nige¬ 
ria to hand over political power 
to the civilians in late 1979. 
Ghana, on the other hand, oscil¬ 
lated between civilian and aimj’ 
rule with neither showing capabi¬ 
lities to govern country, Ihe 
latest event in the series has been 
the Mup staged by Flight Lt Jeny 
Rawlings who ousted the civilian 
government of President Limann 
within less than two years. 

2 In 1978, the Senegalese Constitu¬ 
tion was amended to allow more 
than one political patty to operate 
in the country, but this made 
little difference to the sinde party 
dominance of Sen^rs Parti- 
Socialist Senegalab (PS). In Kenya, 
the electoral laws forbid any party 
other than KANU to contest the 
elections. Yet, within KANU, 
fierce contest takes place among 
varkrus groups and factions. Hiis 
would mean that in Senegal oppo¬ 
sition parties are recognised \^th- 
out threatening the political hege¬ 
mony of PS; whereas in Kenya, 
although opposition parties cannot 
be formed, they continue to exist 
within the folds of KANU itself. 

3 See A R Zolberg, "Creating Poli¬ 
tical Order: The Party States of 
West Africa; 1966, speciaDy 
Chapter 4. 

4 For these typologies see J S Cole¬ 
man and C C Rosberg (eds), 
“Political Parties and National 
Integratkm in ‘Ttxmical Africa*, 
1964, especially toe introductory 
chapter, 

5 Henry Bittton, “Rise and Fall 
Kwame Nkrumah: A Study of 
Peisonal Rule in .Africa”, 196% 
Maxwell Owusu, "Use and Abuses 
of Political Power", 1970. 

0 David Gwyn, “ijdi Amin* 1977; 
Henry Kyenba, “A State of Blood: 
The Inside Story of Idi Amin”, 
1977; and T Melady ef d. Idi 
Amin dada: Hitler In Africa”, 1977. 

7 Ethiopia until the fall of the Im- 
periaT regime may have been under 
the domination of the Amhaiic 
aristocracy; in Burundi, on 
other banal the Tutsi aristocracy 
still occupies a motMpollstIc bold 
on politics. For an bdneathy ap- 
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count of ethinidty and nationaliam. 
see Padma Srinlvasan’s ‘Tribe and 
Nation in Africa’, Jounui of the 
VdoersUy of Bombav, No 82, 
19TO-77. Alro see, Anlrudba 
Gupta, “Government and Fblitics in 
Africa", 1975, p 37. 

For a discussion see Richard 9dai, 
‘The Nature of Class domination 
in Africa’, fournd of Modem 
African Stvdies, Volume 17 Num¬ 
ber 4, 1979, m 531-52. 

K Nkrumah, Class Stn^le in 
Africa", 1970, P 63. 


These models were basically 
derived from the seminal woA of 
Andre Gunder Frank on Latin 
American economies. Efforts to 
elaborate a Marxist theory rf 
peripheral development received a 
major boost among the Africanists 
with, the publication of Samir 
Amin’s “Unequal Developinent: 
An Essay on toe Social F^ormation 
of peripheral capitalism”, 197a 
However, toe dependency theory 
has given rise to a wide-ranging 
debate on such crucial issues as 
(a) articulation of toe traders of 
production; (b) social stratification 
and class conflict, (c) unequal ex¬ 
change between core and peripheral 
states and (d) c'aims about labour 
aristocracies and peasant societies 
in Africa. For a discussion see 
Jod Samoff, ‘Underdevelopment 
and its Grass-Roofs in ^ca’, 
Canadian Jourrud of Afium Stu¬ 
dies, Volume 14, Nuntoer 1, 1980. 
pp 5-38. 

“Wretched of toe Earth", 1967., 
joumd of Modem African Studies 
November 1966, pp 383-4. 

For a bibliography of radical 
literature on African political and 
economic problems see p Gutidnd 
and P Waterman (eds), “Afeican 
Studies: A Radical Reader” 


Nationalism and Revolution to 
Sub-Saharan ‘Africa’ Snrtgff ff 
Register, London, 1971, pp 137.R8. 
For a forceful exposition of this 
argument see Yash Tandon, ‘Whose 
capita! and Whose Stated’, The 
Afiim Rivew, Volume 7. Num¬ 
ber 2, 1977, pp 104-24. 

For an initial overview see, for 
wstance, Issa G Shivji, “fclass 
Struggles in Tanzania’, 1976; 
Colta Leys, “Under Development 
1? Mahmood Mam- 

dani) Politics and C3ass Foxica' 
tion in Uganda", 1976 and Irving 
L Markovitz, “Power and Qass in 
Africa; An Introduction to Change 
and Conflict in African Politics", 
1977. 


See, toe writings of Shivji, Mam- 
dani and others as cited above. 
For a micro-study see T Van Vd- 
zen, ‘Staff, Kulaks and Peasants’ 
in L Cliffe and J Saul eds, “So¬ 
cialism to Tanzania", Volume 2, 
p 154. 

Isaa Shivji, op oit. 

P F Nuisey-Bray, ‘Tanzania, The 
Development Debate’, African Af¬ 
fairs, Volume 79. No 349. 1980, pp 
55-78. 
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Population Scene after 1981 Census 

S Mukerji 


‘INDIAN Population Scene after 1981 
Census, A Perspective’, by Pravin 
Visaria and Leela Visaria (Special 
Number 1981, Volume XVI, Nos 44, 
45, 46) is of great interest for the 
Demographers; and perhaps planners 
also can gain valuable guidelines from 
this informative article, 

Visaria and Visaria's article, re?d 
along with the Financial EJipress 1981 
Census Symposium, held on August 18, 
1981, create a sense of helplessness in 
the mind of the readers, as if, what¬ 
ever was done in the field of popula¬ 
tion control, health, education, gene¬ 
ration of emifioyment opportunities, 
etc, has not borne any result. Net 
only that, even the future is painted 
equally bleak if we continue to have 
the same planning and implementa¬ 
tion process. It appears that, short of 
a total revolution, this country is 
heading towards a disaster. No one of 
course, guarantees that a revolution 
will change everything for the better. 

I shall confine myself to a very nar¬ 
row field, viz, the intercensal (1971-81) 
growth rate and the three compo¬ 
nents of growth — births, deaths, and 
international migration, but not neces¬ 
sarily in that order. At times I wonder 
what the likely tone of the articles 
would have hma, had the 1981 census 
shown a decadal (1971-81) growth of 
about 22 oer cent instead of 24.8 per 
cent. In fact a lower than 24.8 per 
cent growth is possible if we adjust for 
the relatively higher omission in the 
1971 Census. 

Now, a 24.8 per cent decadal growth 
means 22.59 per 1000 annual average 
growth rate. And, if we assume an 
average death rate of 16.45 per 1000 
in the decade (this is mid-value of the 
range for death rate suggested by 
Visaria and Visaria on page' 1739) and 
no international migration, then obvi¬ 
ously the average annual birth rate in 
1971-81 will be 38.84 per 1000. Visaria 
and Visaria felt that the birth rate in 
the decade was between 35 and 39 
(a rather wide range), "with the upper 
limit of the range not an unlikely possi¬ 
bility”. 

A birth rate close to 39 and a death 
rate in the range 16.0-16.9 (perhaps 
near 16.9 implication) which Visaria 
and Visarli^-suggest, on the basis of 
SRS data aoi its adjustments, will 
nicely fit in with their argument that 


there was no international migration, 
and that if at all there was migration 
it was net out-migration; provided we 
accept that the annual average growth 
rate in the 1971-81 decade was 22.39 
per 1000, But, if after a post-enumera¬ 
tion check, results are rftade available, 
the annual growth rate is revised up¬ 
wards by (sa.v) 2 noints, shall we then 
raise the birth rate by 2 points or 
reduce the death rate by 2 points, and 
still stidc to the same logic for deriv¬ 
ing the likely birth and death rates! 

The balancing equation is an iden¬ 
tity — an exact mathematical relation 
— which should be treated with res¬ 
pect. Playing about with figures is verv 
risky when we work with a mathema¬ 
tical relationship. The fact is that, in 
each decade, we have five unknowns, 
viz, an omission rate, a birth rate, a 
death rate, an in-migration rate, and an 
out-migration rate. If we work on this 
line, it becomes apparent that, during 
1901 to 1951. India experienced net 
out-migration, and during 1951 to 
1981, in each of the three decades, the 
country experienced net in-migration. 
I shall not go into the details of the 
proof for the above statement, but 
only mention that a procedure for 
estimating all the five unknowns has 
been developed, and the corrected 
decadal growth rate is lower than 24,8 
per cent. Let us examine Visaria and 
Vistria’s argument for asserting net 
out-migration in 1971-81. 

Visaria and Visaria start the sub¬ 
section on International Migration 
with; "The rate of inter-censal popula¬ 
tion growth during 1971-81 does not 
reflect any impact of alleged large- 
scale in-migration from Bangladesh 
because no Census has .vet been con¬ 
ducted in Assam”, This assumes that 
all the migrants from Bangladesh went 


to Assam. In fact, a large number 
have settled in the other states (not j 
necessarily bordering states). For • 
examine, a village by village survgy in 
Katihar and Purnea districts of Bihar 
has shown that about 3.5 lakh families 
from Bangladesh had settled down in 
these two districts alone (see India 
Today, November 1981). 'The auihot 
himself .has conducted a study at dis¬ 
trict level for eastern states in India. 

He found that, for explaining growth 
rate in some of the districts through 
natural increase alone, we have to 
assume a birth rate of well over 60 
per 1000 population. To say that there 
was no migration is a denial of the 
obvious, and to say that all such 
migrants were Indians from other 
states of India is an unnecessary sim¬ 
plification and again a violation of the 
truth, >' 

Next, Visaria and Visaria argue that 
as remittance from abroad has in¬ 
creased, and as large number of fami¬ 
lies in Punjab. Haryana and Gujarat 
have one or more relatives settled in 
UK, USA and Canada, the net out¬ 
migration assumption is lustified. Both 
the assumptions deserve closer exami¬ 
nation. 

In the first place, remittances 
through legal banking channels are 
very much affected by the prevailing 
foreign exchange rates and national 
rules. We all know that, after 1967, 
the Government of India gave a num¬ 
ber of benefits to non-resident account 
holders, on both the capital transfer¬ 
red and the interest accrued. Secondfi) 
just from the volume of remittances it) 
will be risky to assess the number of 
persons outside India, as there is a lot 
of variation in the individual remit¬ 
tances. 

The fact, that people from the three 
states — Punjab, Gujarat and Haryana 
— have relatives in the three Western 
developed countries do not tell the full 
story. It is a well-known fact that 
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1972 

1976 

1978 
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1972 

1976 

1978 

1972 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

15-19 

97.5 

83.0 

72.7 

-25.44 

52.2 

64.6 

41.9 

-1987, 

- 12 . 99 /- 

20-24 

2735 

260.2 

237.7 

-18,09 

220.6 

213.7 

192.1 

25-29 

283.4 

250.8 

240.7 

-15.07 

247.3 

197.5 

1905 

-22.97 

30-84 

227.2 

190.9 

197.9 

-26.10 

173.4 

133.9 

133.4 

-23.97 

35-39 

151.2 

126.3 

115.0 

-23.94 

1083 

73.6 

70.0 

-3550 

40-44 

82.7 

58.9 

52.3 

-36.76 

43.3 

28.9 

24.1 

-4454 

-47% 

45-49 

23.7 

17.3 

24.9 

+ 5.06 

13.0 

8.3 

6.8 
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Change 
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Birth Order 

GKMR( 

Birth Order 

from 1972 



(1) 

(2) 

, (3)* 

(4) 


It 

02.71 

190.8 

11.90 


1978 

U 

60.18 

172.9 

10,41 



H 

55.89 

175.9 

9.80 

-18.00 

1972 

0 

51.16 

147.9 

7.57 

-27.28 


Niiin; t GFMR stands for the number of women among 1,000 married women 
who had a child birth in a given year. 

• Column (.1) is derived thus:(Col 2 X Col 0) ! 1,000. 


countries such as Sii Lanka, Malaysia, As we are confining to the same 
Singapore, Uganda, Kenya, Mauritius, source (SRS), the effect of errors (due 
South Africa. West Indies, and of the to non-renresentativeness of SRS units 
^ Middle East, have sizeable numbers of in relation to the general population 
' settled persons of Indian origin. Demo- and errors due to omission etc) is 
graphy should not distort history, and expected to remain stable, and what 
it is a historical tact that wc have do the columns (4) and (8) show? First, 
persiyis of Indian origin outside India that in all ages (except for 45-49 in 
and that we also have a large number rural areas) there were substantial 
ol Chinese, Nepalesi, Tilretans, reductions in the fertility rates. Se- 
Afghans and now Bangladeshis in condly. that in the rural areas, the 
India, it'ative fall in the earlier ages 

1 believe, that India and for that 20-24 was more compared 

matter other developing countries have urban areas. I consider this 

experienced both in-and out-migration very significant. Wc all accept that, 
over different periods - partly volun- areas, the marriage pattern 

tary (at least in the recent period) and continues to be in favour of high fer- 
partlv due to the colonial rules m the 

earlier periods. Add to it the political Stoups 15-19 and 20-24 have shown a 
refugees, and you end up contradicting S'-eater fall in a brief period of only 
the usual simplification assumed by the ® failure of 

demographers: that, for the country family planning programme? 
as a whole, international migration From Table 2 it can be seen that, 
Jj«n be ignored in most of the deve- in 1972, about 12 per cent of women 
(Ijnoping countries. To shelter behind in reproductive ages in rural areas 
/ the false front that, even if there is were going for the third or higher birth 
in-and out-migration, the net migra- order — by 1978 it has fallen to about 
tion is zero, is again untenable. The 10 per cent. In urban areas the drop 
fact is that, after more than 100 years is remarkable. Thus, from Tables 1 and 
of census-taking and about 20 years’ 2 we can say confidently that, in a 
experience in the collection of informa- brief period of six years, both in rural 
tion on vital events (births and deaths), and urban areas, women have accepted 
demographers are not sure about the family planning in younger as well as 
two important rates even the country older ages. Before 1951. the country' 
as a whole. Only on one aspect do we had slow population growth. We had 
.ill .seem to agree, viz to reject all offi- surely all the social and economic 
cial rates as underestimates. Sample woblems then. In suite of ranid poou- 
Regisfration Scheme (SRS) brought lation growth in the post-1951 period, 
out two publications (the 1972 Ferti- the country has progres,sed cconomic- 

lity Differential Study, and the 1979 .illv, noliticallv and in the field of 

Survey on Infant and Child Mortality) science ol technology. Let ns not mini- 

L based on fairly large sub-samole of mise our achievements, we should not 

iSRS units. Let us examine some of the worry unnecessarilv whether we shall 

^ Undings on fertility. Table 1 gives the have 910 million or 1 billion or 1.6 bil- 

Age Specific Fertilitv Rates for 1972, lion people by the year 2001. TTiese 

1976 and 1978 and Table 2 give.s the are all figures derived on certain as- 

distrlbution of live births by birth sumptions. The fact is that the country 

order and some computations based has the capacity to feed, clothe, house 

on that tsWe. sod edoraf® A® nutober. Let us 


examine the country’s capacity to meet 
some of the basic needs. 

On food. V M Rao ("Second India 
Studies, Food", MacMillan; 1975) has 
shown that food and nutrition require¬ 
ments of the country can be met if 
food production maintains the present 
tempo. Cassen (“India, Population, 
Economy, Society”, Mac.Million; 1979) 
also reaches the same conclusion after 
careful anal.vsis of the existing demo¬ 
graphic and economic trends. In 
clothing the country has full poten¬ 
tiality of meeting the requirement and 
generate exportable surplus. With more 
than 698 milks, the installed capacity 
for cloth production is one of the 
highest in the world. Similarly, in 
housing the problems are not unsur- 
mountable. The indigenous researches 
on low cost housing have not yet been 
fully utilised (see, Science Todw, 
April 30, 1980), Whether we talk about 
the three basic needs — food, cloth¬ 
ing and shelter - or think about the 
other needs like health, education, 
employment opportunities. I find no 
reason for unnecessary worry. No plan, 
however good, can succeed unless the 
people themselves are involved. Un- 
foriunaiely, in this respect much re¬ 
mains to be done. In fact, wc have 
not .vet taken even the first step in 
that direction. 


Indian Oxygen 

INDIAN OXYGEN has fared well 
during the six months ended March 
1982 with sales at Rs 45.43 crore 
being 27 per cent ahead of Rs 35.77 
crore of the same period last year. 
This was achieved despite stagnating 
demand in some sectors. What is 
more, profit before tax has leapt by 
66 per cent from Rs 3.74 crore to 
Rs 6.22 crore and that after taxation 
over 69 per cent from Rs 1.48 crore 
to Rs 2.51 crore. The board has de¬ 
clared payment of an interim divi¬ 
dend of 9 per cent, which is payable 
on the capital as enlarged by the issue 
of bonus shares. According to S D 
Singh, Managing Director, except for 
an apparent glut of welding electrodes 
in the market, resulting in a severe 
price competition, demand for the 
company’s products generally remains 
stable. With continued product avail¬ 
ability and concerted marketing 
efforts he expects that the trend set 
during the first half will continue to 
be maintained throughout the current 
financial y^ar. 



Company Meeting 


The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited 

Chairman’s Statement 


Mr J R D Tata. Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 


The following is the statement of 
Limited, for the year 1981-82. 

AS our Company completes the 75tb 
year of its existence, it is htting that 
we should look back upon the long 
road — rarely a smooth one, often a 
rocky one — along which we have 
travelled these seven-and>a>half de¬ 
cades. While the statistical statement 
on pages 42 and 43 (of the Annual 
Report) presents a condensed pic¬ 
ture of the Company's progress 
which does illustrate the slow 
pace of our growth and the long 
periods of stagnation we had to endure 
over these many turbulent years, they 
give little hint of the Immense diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles we had to over¬ 
come in our long struggle to establish 
the steel industry of India in fulfil¬ 
ment of lamsetji Tata’s vision. 

Endless struggle 

2. Barring the post-World War I 
period, when we were nearly put out 
of existence by massive dumping of 
steel from abroad and were saved 
only by the timely introduction of 
protective duties and a small subsidy 
for a brief period, the most serious 
impediment to progress we faced until 
last year was the insistence of suc- 
cesiiive governments, in disregard of 
economic realities, to fix the .steel 
prices allowed to the Indian steel 
industry at about half those earned 
by steel producers in the rest of the 
world. We were thereby continuous¬ 
ly deprived of the internal resources 
required to keep our plant efficient 
and modern, let alone to expand it. 
Were it not for the opportunity given 
to us by the Government of India in 
the early fifties to double our instal¬ 
led capacity, we would indeed bave 
been hard put to survive. It is right, 
therefore, that we should remember 
with gratitude the encouragement and 
assistance we got from the Govern¬ 
ment of Pandit Jawaharlal Nerhu and 
the IwldnCss displayed hy the late 
T.T. Krishnamachari who, a.s Steel 
Minister and later as Finance Minister, 
piloted the project through the Cabi¬ 
net. 

3. After that temporary display of 
economic realism, stagnation was our 
Company's destiny for the next 25 
years while the world's steel industry, 


led by that of Japan, grew and pros¬ 
pered until disrupted, along with all 
industries, by the successive bouts of 
recession and inflation caused by the 
catastrophic rise in oil prices from 
1973 onwards. Throughout this long 
and frustrating period we pleaded in 
vain for a change in Government’s 
industrial policy and particularly in 
regard to price controls, in the inter¬ 
ests of the public sector plants as 
well as our own and of the country 
as a whole. 

4. To add to our troubles, all Indian 
industry began in the last decade to 
suffer increasingly from the multiple 
afflictions of inflation and shortages. 
Heroic efforts had to be made by our 
M.inagcment just to maintain produc¬ 
tion despite grievious shortages of 
power, coal and transport. 

A breath of fresh air 

b Government's decision in February 
last year to deregulate over half of 
the steel output of the main pro¬ 
ducers, followed by the deregulation 
of all remaining categories of steel in 
April this year, came as a long-await¬ 
ed breath of fresh air in the stifling 
atmosphere in which we had struggl¬ 
ed all those years. By an interesting 
coincidence, it was once agtin the 
Minister in charge of steel, and then 
of finance, this time Mr. Pranab 
Mukherjee, who initiated this import¬ 
ant change of policy and piloted it 
through the Government. We are 
grateful to the Government and to 
him, as I am sure the public sector of 
the industry must be too, for this 
overdue change of a policy which was 
mainly responsible for hampering and 
delaying the growth of the steel indus¬ 
try for so long. 

6. In the year under review, the 
Indian economy benefited from an¬ 
other favourable monsoon, from im¬ 
proved power supply and from more 
helpful economic policies, including 
the deregulation of steel prices, libetali- 
•sation of imports and from the 
success of the Government's battle 
against inflation, which helped to 
instil confidence and virtually to 
eliminate black market uremia on 
many products. 


Disturbing signs 

7. Whilst the country’s economic 
performance was thus gratifying, dis¬ 
turbing signs of change have begun 
to appear in the current year inter¬ 
preted by industry and some eco¬ 
nomists as the beginnings of a deepen¬ 
ing recession and by Government as 
merely a process of adjustment bet¬ 
ween demand and improved supply 
with no recessionary implication. 
Whatever the respective soundnes.s o' 
these two points of view, there is no 
doubt that, taking advantage of the 
greatly liberalised import rules, such 
large quantities of some products in¬ 
cluding soda a.sli. aluminium, polyes¬ 
ter and special steels were imported 
at such unfairly low prices as to create 
a glut in the market and compel 
Indian producers of the same products 
drastically to reduce production or 
even to close down their fictories. It 
is natural that producers who can no 
longer sell their products or can do 
so only at a heavy loss should consi¬ 
der that, at least in their business, a 
state of recession prevails. 

Excessive imports 

8. liberalised imports of materials in., 
short supply which permit fuller uti. |]f 
lisation of installed capacity are no 
doubt generally beneficial to industry 
and consumers, but they can cause 
great damage if allowed to go out of 
control, as seems to have happened 

in the oast year on some products, 
with Government failing to make a 
distinction between desirable imports 
at economic prices and excessive im¬ 
ports at “dumping" prices. 

and credit restrictions 

9. Apart from this cause of reces¬ 
sionary activity in some areas of the 
economy, the stringent credit restric¬ 
tions imposed by the Government as j 
its most potent weapon in combating | 
inflation have created a genuine short- 
age of funds in the hands of pro¬ 
ducers and buyers of some products ' 
and capital goods. This has not only 
inhibited further orders being placed, 
but has also caused Img delays in 
honouring bills for equipment already 
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purchased, as a result of which pro¬ 
ducers find themselves hard put to 
finance growing inventories and out¬ 
standing bills. This situation is also 
understandably treated by industry as 
condusive to a recession. 

10. In view of the conflicting needs 
of keeping inflation in check and at 
the same time of promoting growth, 
all one can suggest is that the Gov¬ 
ernment should fine-tune its import, 
cicdit and fiscal policies, make them 
more selective than they have been 
upto now and so ensure that the 
rising tempo of investment and pro¬ 
duction, which was a giatilying lea- 
ture of the economy's performance in 
the past year, is not allowed to lun 
out of steam. Those industries with 
the maximum potential for generating 
tax revenues and for saving or earn- 

,ing loicigii exchange, .should he given 
a clear priority in the allocation of 
credit and other Inriiis ol .support, 
not only for the purpose of sustaining 
their production and viability but 
also t(f ensure the maintenance of the 
tax revenues they provide to Govern¬ 
ment. 

A record year 

11. Insofar as our Companv is con¬ 
cerned, shareholders will, 1 hope, 
have been happy with its pcrlcrmancc 
at the close of the 75th year of its 
existence, and with the Board’s deci¬ 
sion not only to maintain last year’s 
15';,', dividend on the 40";, larger 
equity capital, but, subject to the 
approval of the financial institutions 

^and the Joint Plant Committee, to 
^crease it by 2?„ as a bonus to mark 
[the 75th anniversary of the Company 
which il hone will disprove the com¬ 
plaint of some Shareholders that the 
Directors are stepmotherly towards 
their shareholders. 

12. While the Company continued to 
operate at over a hundred per cent of 
its installed capacity, the reemd profit 
was mainly due to the remarkable 
change which took place when Gov¬ 
ernment allowed, from February 19S1, 
the main producers to charge a fair 
mjirket price for billets and bars. As 
you know, in April this year deregu¬ 
lation of prices has been extended 
to all categories of steel. 

13. One possible uncertainty in the 
new dispensation is that whereas, 
when prices of billets and bars were 
decontrolled last year, the main steel 
producers were left individually free 
to fix their selling prices fjt deregu¬ 
lated categories, from April this year 


the price fixing function has been en¬ 
trusted to the Joint Plant Committee 
under the Chairmanship of the Iron 
and Steel Controller. I hope that the 
representatives on the J. P. C. of the 
integrated steel industry, five-sixths of 
whom are today in the public sector, 
will be left free to use their judge¬ 
ment, tempered by their se.ose of 
social responsibility, in fixing the sel¬ 
ling prices to their products without 
interference from Government. 

Causes for worry 

14. Two other elements o! the new 
policy vis-a-vis the steel industry 
which cau.se us some worry are the 
rate of contribution which we have to 
make to the Steel Development Fund 
and the interest to be charged lo us 
on borrowings from the S.D.F. 

15. When the Steel Development 
Fund was created in 1978, the ob¬ 
jective was announced as being that 
of providing loan finance lor the 
miiilcrnisatioii anil devclopiiicnt of 
the ageing steel plants. Shortly there¬ 
after. the Government decided lo 
extend the scone of the S.D.F. to in¬ 
clude compensation for cost escala¬ 
tions beyond the producers’ control. 
Withdrawals from the Fund on this 
account, however, grew so rapidly 
•iiid were so heavy that, liy the end 
of 1980. the Fund was totally exhaust¬ 
ed. Faced with this situation, the 
previous S.D.F. scheme was abandon¬ 
ed and, with I'llect from April 1, 
1981, the main producers’ payments 
to the Fund were fixed at a flat rate 
of Rs. 700 per tonne of all saleable 
steel despatched minus a dcducti.on 
of Rs. 100 per tonne in our case and 
Rs. 200 in that of the Government 
plants for cost escalations. As in our 
view the difference of Rs. 100 per 
tonne is no longer justified since the 
deregulation of prices was made appli¬ 
cable to all catcgoric.s ol steel, wc 
have made a representation to Govern¬ 
ment to allow Us the same rate of 
deduction. Wc have also urged them 
to reduce the basic contribution per 
tonne to the Fund which we consider 
much ir excess of the needs of the 
existing plants. 

16. In regard to the rate of interest 
on loans advanced to the steel plants 
from the S.D.F., we have urged that, 
considering it is the steel producers 
themselves who provide the funds 
from their gross revenues at no cost 
whatsoever to Government, and in 
order not to inflate the cost of 
modernisation, the rate of interest 


charged on S.D.F. loans, should be 
substantially less than that charged 
by the financial institutions oo term 
loans which Government has upto 
now decided should apply to loans 
from the Steel Development Fund. 

Current Cost Accounting 

17. Considerable discussion has 
taken olace in recent years in India 
and in other countries on the need 
lo revise the presentation of corporate 
accounting so as to assess tiie impact 
of inflation on capital costs as well as 
on operating costs and, for that pur¬ 
pose, to frame them on what has come 
to be known as the Current Cost Ac¬ 
counting basis instead cf the Histori¬ 
cal Cost basis. In fact, in the U.S.A. 
it is mandatory for corporate manage¬ 
ment to include in their report a 
statement of the financial position of 
the companv based on current cost 
accounts. 

18. In an inflationary era such as 
ours, in which the replacement cost 
of capital eouipment keens steadily 
s'scalating, coiixir.ifc accounts based on 
hcsUirical co-sts suffer frinii tlic mam 
drawback that, because the annual 
provisions made for depreciation dur¬ 
ing the life of an asset and allowed 
for tax purposes are grossly inadequate 
to finance its replacement, illusorily 
high profits are presented each .vear 
on which the company is then heavily 
taxed. Furthermore, the inadequacy of 
funds available for replacement tends 
to compel companies to operate obso¬ 
lete eouipment for too long, depriving 
them, in the process, of the greater 
efl'icicncy and lower costs which more 
modern equipment would have pro¬ 
vided. 

19. A further important drawback is 
that management is deprived of the 
true picture of the company’s real 
worth and nrofitabilitv on which to 
plan its cm rent and future operations. 
This unsatisfactory situation is cor¬ 
rected under Current Cost Accounting 
practice by a continuous revaluation of 
as,sets in the annual accounts to cor- 
re.spond with current costs. 

20. Although a change-over to Cur- 
lent Cost Accounting could he adopted 
in practice only if Government ap¬ 
proved of it for tax and other pur- 
iwscs, of which there is no .sign today, 
we have had a quick expert valuation 
made ol our plant and machiner. and 
notionally revised the main items ol 
the year’s accounts as thev would 
appear if kept under the Current 
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Cost Accounting basis. The following 
picture emerged: 

The Gross Block would be- 

Rs. 1,9')^ crorcs instead oi Rs. M) 
crores 

The Net Block: 

Rs, 1,051 croies insteiid o' Rs. iOl 
crores 

The provision for derreciaiion 

Rs. 101 crorcs instead of Rs. 27 
crores 

The pioht subiect to tax 

(after ncccssarj conseniicntul ad- 
lustmcnts): Rs. 7 crorcs instead ol 
Rs. 78 crorcs 

'I. Such a Mtualion would obvi lusl' 
lie iiiiarct'plahic if .all other linailcial 
parameters remained unchanged. If. 
however, the Current Cost Accountms 
system were in vogue in India lesult- 
ing in a marked decrease in tax and 
a corresponding increase in the Com¬ 
pany',s cash-llow, there would he no 
case for continuing the investmcnl 
allowance scheme or its predecessor, 
the development rebate scheme or, lor 
lliat matter, the S.D.K. .scheme it.s<'lt 
Assuming that no contribution to the 


scheme might continue, but on a 
substantially reduced scale to provide 
additional loan fund.s Tor modernisa¬ 
tion and expansion. 

22. As there is no prospect in the 
ncai' liiturc of any such fundamental 
change in Indian corporate and fiscal 
laws governing the presentation of 
compant accounts, there is no propo¬ 
sal heforc yoiu Company to present 
the annual balance sheet and profit 
and loss account on a Cuirent Cost 
Accounting basis. This part of m\ 
Stalemem has been included merclj 
to provide shareholders, management 
and Government with a more realistic 
iiiidcistaiiding vil till' iinlaii .md 
adverse consequences of levying in¬ 
come tax on industrs on illusory pro¬ 
fits calculated on historical costs and 
to underline the need for a ch.ingc in 
the corporate laws and fiscal polices 
of Government. 

A Tribute 

21. Year afici sear, I have com hid¬ 
ed mv Statement b\ paying Iribuie to 
the unioue .spirit in which more than 


in presenting us with impressive re¬ 
cords in production and sales, in pro¬ 
fits. and in the conservation of energy, 
and I am sure shareholders will wish , 

r 

to join me in expressing our deep ■ 
appreciation and thanks to the Mana¬ 
gement and employees at ill levels for 
making this 75th year such a land¬ 
mark in the long history of the Com¬ 
pany. It is apt to recall, at this time, 
the memorable words of our then 
Vice-Chairman. Mr. ]. D. Choksi, on 
the occasion of the Diamond lubilte 
of the Compani’ fifteen years .igo: 
“There aie certain corDoratioii. the 
woild round, which stand out from 
tlieir fcllow.s. They need not lie the 
Iarge.st oi the most prosperous in their 
country or even in their givi'n field but 
their achievements and traditiiias are 
epochal and in people's minds iden¬ 
tify the trade or industry to which 
the\ lielong vvitli tbeiicselves The ^ 
Tala Iron and Steel Compan. is 
such a corporation.'' 

Bombay, 2nd luly, 1982. 

J.R.D. l.ilJ 
Chaiim.in 


Fund was required, the yea-’s profit 6(1,000 employees of the organisation Note; 

before tax in the 'ibovc nolnmal confront and over-come enormous This does not purport to he ,i recard 

example would be increased hv Rs 90 pioliIcm.s .ind dilfiiailtics. Once again of the proceedings of the Annu.il 

crorcs. Alternatively, the S.D.F. Ihci have performed n.ignificentl- General .Meeting. 
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The Khilafat Movement 

Religious Symbolism 

end Political Mobilization in India 

GAIL MINAULT 


Beginning with a background chapter that discusses the 
cultural and educational movements which rose among the 
North Indian Muslim elites in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the early twentieth century, the author proceeds 
in this work to analyse the Khilafat movement in detail in the 
subsequent chapters. These discuss the emergence of the 
movement in 1919-20 and the alliance with the Congress 
leaders; the working out of mass contact methods and 
organization at the height of the Khilafat movement and non- 
cooperation in 1920-1. and the decline and collapse of the 
movement from 1922-4, which saw the break up of the 
nationalist alliance, splits in the Khilafat organization and the 
reaotlons of its leadership to the removal of the Sultan of 
Turkey, the symbol of Its earlier solidarity, flj 75 
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An Atlas of the Mughal Empire 

Political and Economic Maps 

with detailed Notes, Bibliography & Index 

IRFAN HABIB 


The culmination of almost ten years qf research, this work 
constitutes a unique attempt at providing the most detatled 
maps ever produced of South Asia in the sixteenth and seveft- 
teenth centuries. The fust attempt of its kind, the Atlas has 
been compiled from e very wide range of sources. These ■ 
include the Ain-i-Akban, the gieat gazetteer of the Mughal 
Empire, and numerous other Persian documents and historical 
works, accounts of European travellers, modern maps and 
other relevant literature. An Introduction helps the reader to 
make the fullest use of the Atlas Its 400 


Towards a Theory of 

Import Substitution, Exchange Rates 

and Economic Development 


VINAY BHARAT-RAM 


The author analyses the conditions for technological 
development in third world countries by drawing upon the 
Indian experience. Based on the idea that foreign exchange 
shortages provide the key impetus to import substitution, he 
brings out the fundamental relationship between technological 
I progress and the scarcity of foreign exchange. He relates 
yiechnological advancement to the progressive substitution of 
^imported elements in the production process by domestically 
/ manufactured ones, a process that requires skills as well as 
j capital. Capital formation is thus seen not just as an engine of 
output but also es ihe basis for import substitution. The 
problem Is examined at the macro level and, interestingly, also 
at the micro level where firms are shown to incorporate the 
shadow prices of foreign exchange in their production 
function. The micro and macro dimensions are neatly tied in 
with reference to the dynamics of development and the role of 
multinationats. At 120 


The Indian Response to 
European Technology and Culture 
(A.D. 1498-1707) 


AHSAN JAN QAISAR 


This study examines through a fascinating diversity of 
sources-among them a wide lange of Persian texts, European 
records,drawings, Mughal miniatures—the Impact of European 
contact with medieval India. It analyses the reasons for the 
widespiead.acceptance of certain techniques, the outright 
reiection of some and the modification of others to suit Indian 
needs. Extensive references from original sources provide 
both authenticity and a rich flavour of the times. The 
illustrations have been selected both for their relevence and 
rarity. Its 140 


Capitalism and Peasant Farming 

Agrarian Structure and Ideology 
in Northern Tannil Nadu 


JOHN HARRISS 


Aspects of Indo-British 
Economic Relations 1858-1898 

A. K. BANERJI 


This work deals with India's external financial transactions 
during 18S8-98 in the course of developing balance of 
. payment estimates for these years, for which much new data 
I have been presented. In addition, the study has raised several 
I far-reaching questions. Economists will seek to answer some 
iof them in order to comprehend better the last century, the 
'cradle of many of the more intractable problems of under- 
davalopmant India is now facing. Its 120 


This book, based on village research carried out In the 
mid-1970s after the introduction of the 'new technoiogy'for 
paddy cultivation. Is concerned with the development Of 
agrarian capitalism and the persistence of small-scale peasant 
production. Unusually wide-ranging in Its scope, the study Is 
an application of the method of historical materialism rather 
than a conventional village monograph. As I2i 
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Hindustan Lever ranks among India's 
. top three private sector exporters. 

Most of the Company's exports are of 
its own products-soaps, detergents, 

: processed oils and foods, and 
\ chemicals. Insistence on the highest 
standards of quality and heavy 
investment in Research & 
Development have enabled Hindustan 
Lever to compete in international 
markets such as Europe, the Middle 
! East, Australia, the USA and USSR, it 
i is also the first private sector company 
; in India to sign a long-term protocol 
I with the USSR. 

X 

\ 


Further, as a recognised trading House 
with valuable international 
connections. Hindustan lever has 
helped several small scale units in India 
to export their products. 

Developing India's exports is a national 
priority—and one to which Hindustan 
Lever is fully committed. The 
Company's vest experience and 
technological expertise enable it to 
meet international standards. 
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! Non-Productive (jrowtli V 

ACCORDING to th^ Bank of Imenjational Settlements’ Annual Report for 
1981-82 ; "... in terms the expansion in the international banking 
aggregates accelerated sharply last year [1981] and -was one of the largest yet 
recorded”. What were the reasons for this unusual growth? A recent IMF 
econometric exercise has suggested that between 1973 and 1980 international 
banking assets grow primarily in response to growth in world trade and 
income. If this relatimiship held, the growth of international banking in 
1981 should have slowed down because in 1981 world trade and production 
stagnated. Was 1981 then an exceptional year? There is reason to halteve 
that it was not; indeed, 1981 was a sharp representation of a general picture. 
Despite the IMF's ‘sophisticated’ techniques, it appears that the link between 
international banking and trade (and production in general) has been tenuous, 

In the quarter century before 1973 world trade (in real terms) grew at 
about 8 per cent a year, whereas between 1973 and 1979 the growth rate 
came down to 4 per cent and since 1979 there has been no growth at all. 
However, there has been no similar deceleration in the growth rate of inter¬ 
national banking aggregates, in fad, a.s pointed out above, against the 
backdrop of stagnant trade, the real growth in international banking 
aggregates in 1981 was probably the highest ever. 

What then explains the growth of international banking in 1981? Bank 
finance requirements may grow even at an unchanging level of trade if 
balance of payments imbalana-s increase. However, payments imbalances 
have not been a major factor influencing growth of international banking. 

As the IMF study points out, the extent of aggregate imbalances fluctuated 
considerably between 1973 and 1980, whUe international banking aggregate.^ 

(in nominal terms) showed a relatively steady, secular increase. In 1981 a.s 
well international banking growth is not explained by payments injibalances. 

A major source of payments imbalance in 1979 and 1980 was tbs- large 
current account surplus of the OPEC countries. With falling oil prices and 
output, in 1981 the OPEC countries’ surplus declined by .3 43 billion (from $ 114 
billicHi in 1980 to $61 billion in 1981). This decline was reflected in the 
virtual elimination of the- industrial countries’ payments deficit which was 
S48 billion in 1980 and $ 4 billion in 1981. TTiough the industrial countrie.s’ 
deficit fell so sharply, their net borrowing from the international banks 
increased from $ 87 billion to $ 93 billion (the increase in real terms was 
larger, since the prices of traded goods were lower in 1981 than in 1980). 

In contrast, the payments deficit of the non-oil developng countries grew 
in 1981 despite felling oil prices. However, this growing deficit was 
acconpanied by a fall in net borrowing from international binks (from 
$33 bilUon in 1980 to $31 billion in 1981). 

There were other factors on the demand and supply sides which should 
have dampened the growth of international banking. High interest rates 
should have dissuaded borrowers. The drying up of OPEC funds to the 
intematioaal capital markets should have reduced the banks’ ability to lend. 
And the uncertainty on account of fluctuating interest and e.xchangc rates 
should have discouraged both lenders and borrowers of production and 
trade credit. 

The clue to understanding the growth of international banking 
aggregates in 1981 lies in the large increase in international lending by US 
banks. The net external creditor positions of these banks rose by $ 38.3 
billion, or by nearly 100 pt;r cent. (The establishment of international 
banking facilities in the US made a significant contribution to this increase.) 

At the same time, after 20 years, there was an inflow of direct inve.stmenl 
into the US. Direct investment transactions showed a net outflow of $ 7.7 
billion from the US in 1980 and a net inflow (rf $ 11.7 in 1981. A large 
part of the investment inflow was for the purchase of US equities. Thus 'it 
appears that the large increase in net lending abroad by US banks financed 
the purchase by foreigners of titles to US assets. 

ttrect evidence on the purpose ol lending is limited and so any con¬ 
clusions must be tentative. However, it does appear that the phenomenal 
growth ol international banking cannot be. explained only by growth in world 
trade or by increase in payments imbdances. A large part of the growtli 
of international banking has not been for productive activity, but for the 
acquisithm of and trading In titles to assets. In 1981 one identifiable and 
large component of such trading was the purchase by foreigners of US 
equities. 

The implication is that a larger proportion of the money in the worid 



«coii«iu* i$ now drc&latinK witUn the 
fl naadal sector. While high interest 
rates seem to have arrested growth in 
productive activity, borrowing for 
trading in financial claims continues 
to be attractive. Probably the large 
inlcre.st and eschange rate fluctuations 
make such borrowing worthwhile even 
at the high interest rales. 

Foodgram _ 

“Not UnfH. 


LAST year, 1981-82, was a sear ol 
excellent crop, and therefore ol pm- 
ciirement. A total of 14.5 mn tonnes 
were procured, of which wheat was 
7.2 mn tonnes. However, reports are 
that upto 4 mn tonnes ot the 7.2 mn 
tonnes arc rain-damaged. The flour 
milling industry has complained bitleriy 
about the quality of grain .supplied hv 
the Food Corporation. It lia.s even de¬ 
manded that the Food Adulteration 
Act .should not apply to the milling 
industry imtil the (juality ol supplie.s 
is unproved. The .Society of Indian 
Bakers bemoaned that a large number ol 
l)akeri<'.s might have to close down till 
liettcr quality flour is availabh'. 

The govemnient has tartly rctorrtl 
that the graiu may be rain-damaged 
but is "not unfit for Iminan eonsump- 
tion”. Further, it has pointed out, 
bread-eatens in tliis country an- after 
all a tiny urban nunonty; for the vast 
majoritv who eat wheat in the torn ul 
ihapatis the damaged wheat slioplil not 
pose much dilficidty — a claim tliat 
the millions ot mute chapali-making 
wranen in the country arc obviously in 
IK. position to dispute. 

Till; fad is that the bulk of the 
e.hcat procured from the northern 
states by the PCI and the .state ageu- 
cits is rain-damaged. Rao Birendra 
Singh, the Minister for Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, told Parliament on July 9 that 
lowering of procurement specificatioas 
to accommodate rain-affected wheat 
w'as perfectly in order and claimed 
/ that thr; extent of relaxation was well 
within the adulteration regulations. 

No downward adjirstrncnt has been 
made in procurement price ol the 
damaged grain either. Hie prcmire- 
ment price, it will be recalled, 
had lieen raised by Rs 13 jx-r 
quintal from Rs 130 to Rs 142. A.s 
was to Ire expected, this has now 
necessitated a rise in the issue price ol 
wheat by Rs 15 per quintal from 
Rs 145 per quintal to Rs 160, The 
complaining roller flour niilLs will how¬ 
ever. have to pay Rs 30 per quintal 
mow, as In their case the issue price 
lias been raised from Rs 1.55 to Rs 185 
per quintal. 


. it iliimlfl dot'Isi s^^ if 'flje"' 
increase in the issue price of wheat 
together with the damage caused to 
the last wheat harvest and the cunent 
reports of widespread drought create 
CHinditions for a rise in foodgrain prices. 
Some upward movement in prices of 
cereals has already been discernible 
(the index number of wholesale prices 
ol cereals rose by 3-8 per cent in the 
eight weeks ending July 10). Perh.ap.s 
inspired by this conjunction of circimi- 
,stance.s, there have lieen .suggestions 
that it may be necessary to import 
wheat in the current year — and that 
tix) as much as 3-4 mn tonnes. How¬ 
ever, any speculation about wheat 
imports is clearly premature. The extent 
of damage caused to the kliarif crop 
by the drought is yet to be determined. 
Even if imports are uncalled for, the 
govemnrent’s policies have created an 
environment favourable to the rise m 
liKidgrain prices. 

Centre-State Finances 

Tipped Scales 

A CorrasjHmdent mites: 

IN the controversj- over the stale 
govetnirienfs’ overdrafts, .some impor¬ 
tant aspcrts oi the existing Centre- 
state financial arrangements .siam to 
he going unnoticed. Among these are 
,(a) the extent to which the state 
governments are allowed to raise iund.s 
through market borrowings, and (b) the 
leiative sive as well as nature of Re¬ 
serve Bank accommodation to the state 
governments. As for the fir.st. out ol 
total grass market borrowing ol 
Rs 4.364 crore by all governments and 
governmental agencies during 1981-82, 
only Rs .333 crore (7.6 per cent) were 
liy the .state governments. In tenms ol 
net market borrowings (that is, net ol 
repayments) the figures were B.s 3,810 
eiorc and Rs 206 crore (or 5.4 per 
cent), respectively. If any reasonable 
criterion .such as the states’ develop¬ 
mental responsibilities tis-o-cif those ol 
tire Centre or their Plan outlays were 
the basis, there would appear to be 
obvious discrimination against tlie .stale 
governments. 

The passible argument that larger 
market borrowings by the states would 
work in favour o{ the more developed 
•States is unconvincing for two reasons. 
First, the so-called market borrowings 
come almost entirely front captive 
.sonrce.s, ie, the public sector financial 
institutions. Second, even the snlisciip- 
tions to these loans do not come at 
OIK* stroke; initially the hulk of the 
market borrowings is taken tip by the 
Reserve .Bank. Interestingly, iIk Re¬ 
serve Biink does not buy. .sell or hold 


' state' govermnent sedito^, 'deif^ 

" legal provision explicitly pennittteg it 
■ to do so. Under section 17(d) of tiie 
Reserve Bank of India Act, the Bank 
can purchase or soil or hold Central or ^ 
state government securities or even ' 
.socuritie.s of local authorities. True, 
state government se^ities cannot be 
held as assets in the Reserve Bank’s 
Issue Department for issue of currency. 

The rationale of this arrangement itsell 
could be questioned, but in any case 
It need not come in the way of the 
Reserve Bank holding state government 
■securittes. For the bonds of financial 
institutions (including those of land 
development banks), which too cannot 
be held in the Issue Department of the 
Reserve Rank, are subscribed for by th<* 
Bank and held in its Banking Department. 

The Central government can issue 
(a) treasuiy bills, (li) ad he ti-easiiry 
bills, and (c) dated .securities. Ad hoe 
tieasiiry bills an; issued only to thi' 
lte.seiYe Bank. Even with regard to ^ 
dated seciiritie.s, the O'ntre'.s annua' 
iKirrowing h.is betonie so large that the 
Reserve Bank's contribution to it has 
necessarily hi lie massive. The foreign 
Made deficit on govennnent account is 
only partly responsible for this large 
.Old growing dependence of the Centre 
on Rc.serve Rank acrommodalion, 

■Stale goienunents were at one line 
permitted to is.sue tlreir loans separately. 

The rationale of this has been spelt out 
by tlie Resem; Rank itself thus: “The 
■states haw been permitted to issue 
their own loans m.ainly R’eanse, apart 
Iroiii the difficulty of allocating .shares 
to tlie \*arious .states, centralised 
borrowing does not offer siilficicnl 
seopi* to the .state governments to use 
their JiKal influence and tap locals 
ro.sourcc.s (Reserve Bunk ot India, 
“Functions and Working”, p26)’'. This 
Implicitly stated proposition has been 
ignored for several years now ,ind a 
lentralised liorrowing programme has 
been adopted for all the states. 

It may be argued that, by way ol 
compensation, the .state governments are 
now allowed liberal ways and means 
iulvaiiccs. They also resort to over¬ 
drafts. But while the net Reserve Bank 
credit to the Centre during the decade 
1971-72 to 1980-81 was about 
Rs 11,617 crore, to the states it totalled 
only Rs 831 crore. Admittedly, a part 
of the Centre's borrowing was for . 
clearing the states’ overdi-afts with the 
Reserve Bank on one or two occasions; 
even so, the gamering of such large '• 
le.roiirces by the Centre which is 
lliereby enabled to keep the states in 
the position of supplicants for Plan and 
non-Han funds undoubtedly constitutes 
a grass -'nequity of the fiscal system. 
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Jammu and Kashmir 


HwmiMt Sniping 


THE current wrangles betw«n the 
^Central leaders and Sheikh Abdullah 
over the lammu and Kashmir govern¬ 
ment's Return and Resettlement BOI 
only underline how both parties 
to the dispute can only go thus tar 
and no further in their postures of 
confrwitation. For, despite all loud 
talk of seeing the Bill through, Sheikh 
Abdullah has apparently decided to 
play soft and not press for the return 
of the Bill from the Governor and its 
second passage which, in the event, 
would become law, the Governor's 
consent becoming irrelevant. On the 
other hand, the Governor too, despite 
the many leaked stories about his 
reservations about the constitutional, 
legal as well as political aspects of the 
proposed legislation, has merely been 
* silling upon the Bill passed three 
months ago, without either refusing 
to sign it or formally returning it for 
reconsideration. 

this is natural. Indeed, such periodic 
'confrontations' are very much a part 
ol the relation between th<- Centre 
.ind lammu and Kashmir, given the 
ambivalence on both sides about this 
relationship. For instance, though the 
Centre firmly maintains that the whole 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, includ¬ 
ing the territory presently under the 
control of Pakistan, is an integral part 
of the Indian Union, given the actual 
reality on the ground — the happy 
(from the Centre's point of view) fact 
that India already controls the most 
desirous parts of the state, including 
5 all-important Valley — it would 
rather let things stand as they arc. 
Indeed, on several occasions, the 
Indian leaders have dropped hints 
that they would be agreeable to lei 
the present cease-fire line become the 
international border, with necessary 
adjustments. It is interesting that 
much greater heat was generated by 
the state government than by the 
Centre over the recent move by Pakis¬ 
tan to integrate the agency areas of 
the territory under its control into 
Pakistan. 

The political compulsions Ixhind 
the Return and Resettlement Bill — 
the bill was introduced and passed 
on the penultimate day of the Budget 
se.ssitm of the state assembly, witli 
^ idll the opposition members walkiiig 
cut in protest — and the calculated 
determination with which ib various 
stages have been gone through, are 
clear enough. Sheikh Abdullah (who 
has to fight an election in less than 


a year) needs to adopt a ctmfrontanist 
approach towards the Centre and 
make much of the fact that the state 
has its own constitution with powers 
to make laws afecting the state, 
irrespective of whether such laws 
secure the consent of the Governor. 
He has to contend with political 
opponents both outside and within 
his own party, not to speak of grow- 
ing regional movements in Jammu and 
Ladhakh and, more recently, even in 
parts of the Valley, He, therefore, 
needs an issue to create a crisis situa¬ 
tion so that he can unite his divided 
supporters and disaffected regions to 
ensure that the accomplished succes¬ 
sion in his party is repeated in the 
government as well. 

But a curious — and consistent 
feature of these 'Confrontations' is that 
they are always resolved. For, for one 
who is so concerned with the rights of 
citizens, or even the autonomy of the 
state, Sheikh Abdidlah has time and 
again backed out, after saying that he 
never would; indeed, as long as it has 
.served his own purpose, he has not 
refrained front Invoking all the re¬ 
pressive measures adopted by the 
Centre. For instance, despite the 
option available to it, the state gov¬ 
ernment has not refused to use the 
provisions of NSA or the ordinance 
banning strikes: the contrary, in fan. 
In other words. Sheikh Abdullah’s 
'opposition' to the undemocratic practi¬ 
ces of the Central government has 
always been selective. Even his opposi¬ 
tion to the Congress (I) is related to 
the obstreperous efforts of the state 
unit to encroach upon his territory. 

But again, as always, a little bit of 
pressure from Delhi has been enough 
to make him ‘see reason'. The passing 
of the Return and Resettlement Bill 
was followed, within days, by a visit 
from Indira Gandhi to Srinagar, and 
things seemed to be cooling; but the 
local Congress (1) adherents who have 
included every kind of opponents of 
the Sheikh, including on occassion 
elements whom the Congress(I) would 
in other parts of the country denounce 
as 'anti-national', did not take the 
hint and kept the pressure upon the 
state government; the result wtis the 
more vigorous prosecution of the Bill, 
and the broad throats that if the 
Governor did no give his consent, or 
ii he kept putting a decision off, the 
Sheikh would 'go to the people'. It 
has now taken another visit by Indira 
Gandhi to make the Sheikh once 
again 'see reason'. Now that both 
sides have made their points, includ¬ 
ing the present indispensability of the 
one to the other, one may reasonably 
expect the 'crisis' to Wow over and 


i5ationr'betwraniri5ie~85TTHe 

Centre to revert to their traditional 
mode of harmless sniping. 

£ast-)Yest Relations 


Through the Pipeline 

THE additional restrictions announced 
by the US administration on June 18 
on sale of equipment for the Soviet 
natural gas pipeline seek to prohibit 
foreign subsidiaries of US companies as 
well as foreign companies which have 
been licensed to use US technology from 
selling equipment for building the pipe¬ 
line. Earlier, on December 29, 1981, 
in the wake of the imposition of 
martial law in Poland on December 13, 
the US had put an embargo on supplies 
for the gas pipeline by US companies. 

The announcement of the new sanc¬ 
tion has come soon after the Versailles 
summit in early June at which the 
seven major Western countries had 
agrerd to limit export credits to Soviet 
Union. Though this agreement had 
been reached under pressure from the 
US, it did not go far enough to satisfy 
the US. That perhaps explains why the 
US did not consult or inform its allies 
about its decision to enlarge the 
embargo on supplies to the Soviet 
natural ga.s pipeline, though it affects 
Western European and Japanese com¬ 
panies. 

Under the agreement for building the 
gas pipeline, in return for supplies on 
credit of equipment for the pipeline, 
fhe Soviet Union has offered to sell 
upto 40 billion cubic metres of natural 
gas to Western Europe over a 257ear 
period, starting towards the end of 
1984. The US has objected that the 
agreement would increase Western de¬ 
pendence on the Soviet Union for 
energy and .so weaken its will to impose 
economic pres.snres on the Soviet Union 
when the situation warrants such 
action. Tlie sales of gas to Western 
Europe would also enormously enlarge 
the Soviet Union’s earnings of con¬ 
vertible currencies which wouM enable 
It to strengthen its economy with 
much larger purchases of Western 
ecpiipment and technology. 

The Western European countries 
have sought to argue that the a.ssured 
supplies of natural gas from fhe Soviet 
Union would help to reduce their large 
energy import bills. At the same time, 
they would not be of such a size as 
to make Wes'em Europe overly depen¬ 
dent on the Soviet Union .since at no 
point import of Soviet gas account lot 
more than 25 per cent of the gas 
leqiuTements of any of the Western 
European countries. It has also been 
pointed out that tlie US embargo 
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would at best delay the Soviet pipeliae 
since the Soviet Union was in a posi¬ 
tion to sukstitutc Western etiuipment 
with its own production. All told, 
therefore, the cancellation of the mas¬ 
sive orders for equipment for the pipe¬ 
line miRbt hurt the West European 
economie.s more than the Soviet Union, 
especially at a time w'hen they were 
already lacing an industrial rece.ssion 
and growing unemployment. Besides, 
there might also he penalties lor non- 
fulfrlmeiit of contractual obligations. 

The enlarging of the US embargo 
has come at a time when a number ol 
other economic is.sues already divide 
the US and Western Europe, such as 
US restrictions on steel imports. We.st 
European iood exports and the high 
US interest rates. The European 
Council has even threatened to take 
the US to court over th<' broadening 
of the embargo. It is also considering 
lollowiiig Britain which has armed it¬ 
self with powers to prevent firms 
operating in Britain from obeying US 
sanctions. 

There aie indications, bowevei. that 
a showdown may be avoided and the 


US may soften tts stand on supplies 
for the pipeline project in return for 
a general tightening of Western 
Europe's approach to trade with and 
credits to the Soviet Union. There are 
reports that West Germany ha.s already 
held discussions with the other EEC 
•states towards working out a cumpro- 
inise a’ong these lines. 

For a var.l’ty of reasons. Western 
Europe has been unwilling to endor.se 
the US policy of tighter control and 
legulation of economic ties with East 
Eiiiope and of negotiating with the 
Soviet UBion from a position oi mili¬ 
tary strength which would call loi 
larger defenci' spending by Westein 
Europe. We.st European he.sitation in 
endorsing US policies were made aii- 
parent last year Imth on deployment 
of US missiles in Eiiro])r and on .sanc¬ 
tions agaiiLst Poland and tin' Soviet 
Union in the wake of the Polish crisis, 
it would he a success foi US Policie.v 
towards the Soviet Union, therelore. 
if the US is able to u.sc the gas pipe¬ 
line i.s.sne to nudge Western Euiopc 
towards greatci re.slranits on (coiioinic’ 
lelations with the eastern bloc. 


BUSINESS 


Awkward Liquidity Surplus 


EXCKSS liquidity in the banking 
system is not unusual: such situations 
usually arise out ol relatively rapid 
growth of deposits and .sluggish 
demand (or credit. The situation in 
the first half of 1982 has been, how¬ 
ever, altogether different. Deposits of 
hanks increased by only Rs 1,282 
crore or 2.9 per cent. This was roughly 
one-third the inenase of Rs 1.652 or 
9.9 per cent in the first half of 1981. 
in the first quarter of 1982 ([amiary- 
March) there was, in fact, a net decline 
of Rs 325 crorc in the banking system’s 
deposits. During this quarter, almost 
all Kinks had failed to adhere to the 
prescribed statutory pre-emptions and 


were obliged to pay penalties to the 
Reserve Bank on the shortlalls in Iheii 
cash reserve ratios. This appears to 
have made th,' banks extremely cauti¬ 
ous in their lending. As a n-sult, the 
increase in non-lood credit was only 
Rs 143 crorc in the first half of 1982 
a.'^ compared to Rs 2,155 crorc m the 
corresponding period of 1981. This 
excess of caution has led to the build¬ 
ing up of an awkward liquidity surplus 
of about Rs 980 crore in the banking 
system, as may be seen from the 
accompanying Table. 

In addition barks also have at 
thiir disposal unavailed of food 
procurement credit refinance of 


over Rs 400 crore. The banking 
system's food credit as on lune 
25, 1982 stood at Rs 2,824 crore; 
and at this level its entitlement for 
food refinance was Rs 424 crore (50 
per cent of difference between 
Rs 2,200 crore and Rs 2,600 crore = 
Rs 200 crore; plus 100 per Mnt of 
the increase over Rs 2.600 crore = 
Rs 224 crore). Taking the excess 
liquidity and available refinance entitle¬ 
ment for food procurement advances 
together, the funds available to banks 
foi lending are of the order of 
Rs 1,400 crore. 

This peculiar situation compelled 
the Governor of the Reserve Bank, 
on July 17, to exhort banks to normal¬ 
ise their credit operations and ensure 
that legitimate credit requirements of 
vital sectors were met adequately. The 
Governor drew bankers’ attention 
specifically to three sectors: (i) truck 
and tractor purchasers, (ii) textile mills 
in Bombay, once the strike was settled, 
and (iii) sugar mills. T.o reassure the 
bankers, he volunteered to go to their 
rescue if a resources gap emerged in 
the busv season. 

The Governor indicated an outer 
limit of Rs 4,60fl crore for non-food 
credit expansion during the 1982-83 
hnancial year. In the first quarter ol 
1982-83 (upto July 2, 1981) non-lood 
credit expansion had been a mere 
Rs 20 crorc. Banks would thus have 
mom to expand non-food credit to 
the tune of Rs 4,580 crore in the re¬ 
maining three quarters of the year. 
Whether they would be able to actually 
lake advantage of this would depend 
on (i) the pace of growth of deposits, 
and. more importantly, (ii) whether 
they iccovi r (rom the shock of defaults 
in the cash reserve latin and 
statutory liquidity ratio in the first 
qiiartei of 1982. 

Tea 


Unavailing Concessions 


TEA production this year may not 
m.iinlain even the slight rate of growth 
recorded in 1981 (from 571.6 mn kg in 
1980 to 572.7 mn kg in 1981), The 
South Indian tea crop in the first Ruar- 
ler of the current year is substantially 
lower, at 19.9 mn kg as compared to 
23.8 mn kg in the corresponding quar¬ 
ter of last year. Indeed, the tea crop 
m the South is the lowest for this ^ 
quartet in the last five years. While \ 
there ha.s been a prolonged dry spell in 
this region this year, a drastic cut in 
the application of fertiliser and pesticides 
since early 1981 has contributed signi¬ 
ficantly to this .V car’s poor crop. Many 


Iabli: Evttss Liquidiiv with Banking SYSirw as on jUNr 25, 1982 

tAmounts in Rs Crore) 


I Liquid Assets 

la) Cash in hand 910 

lb) Balance with other banks in current accounts 577 

(e) Investments in Government and other approvi-d securities 16,763 
Id) Excess cash balance with RBI — 

Total 18,250 

II Total Demand and Time Liabiii les 49,346 

III (I) as percentage of (II) 36.98 

;v Minimum prescribed statutory liouidily ratio (per cent) 35.00 

V Excess (-f) or Shortfall I ) 

fa) Per cent -I- 1,98 

(b) Amount -(- 979 


Source; Weekly .supplement to RBI Bulletin. 
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estates have tended to cut their costs 
by reducing the use of fertiliser and 
pesticides. During the second half of 
1981, for instance, the cut in expendi¬ 
ture on these items was as high as 30 
per cent in most of tea gardens in the 
South. 

Estimates of tea production in North- 
East India are still awaited, but indi¬ 
cations are that the North Indian tea 
crop is unlikely to be much better. 
Tea gardens in this region have suffer¬ 
ed not because of unfavourable weather 
but because of rising costs and low 


price and the retail price of tea in the 
Muntry. Unless domestic tea produc¬ 
tion and the market is freed from the 
hold of the present system of auctions, 
no amopnt of relief meant for growers 
and consumers will have the effect of 
unleashing the productive capacity of 
the gardens in response to concessions 
and incentives. 

Castor Oil 

Lucrative Alternative to Export 


export of 6,000 tonnes to the general 
currency area markets was the result 
of efforts by the two new exporting 
agencies. The Soviet Union cannot, 
however, absorb out entire exportable 
surplus of castor oil and hence there 
is need for serious efforts to find other 
markets. 

Brazil is the other major supplier ol 
castor oil, but because ol its early 
castor crop season India faces, rela¬ 
tively little competition from Brazil 
during the |anuary-Iune period. The 
Indian castor icason commences in 


price realisation. Tea gardens have 
maintained that they are in a financial 
crisis which is forcing cutbacks in im- 
nrovement programmes. 

While the sroblems of the tea gar¬ 
dens aie well known to the authorities, 
there is not much agreement as to the 
solution. Recently, the Union Finance 
Ministry turned down a programme for 
i reiuvcnation and replantation of Dar- 
( jeelins tea gardens. The Tea Board 
Plan, which had been approved by the 
Plannin.g Commission and supported by 
the Union Commerce Ministry, envisag¬ 
ed a Id-year Rs 40-crore reconstruction 
pro.gramnte of silk and old Darjeeling 
gardens, bv offering loans at 6.25 per 
cent interest instead of the usual 12.5 
per cent. A reduction in the interest 
.■^ate was felt to be necessary by the 
Board becau-,: 80 out of the 90-odd 
gardens would not be able to be.ir the 
normal rate. The Finance Ministry, how¬ 
ever, turned down the proposal on the 
ground that such a special favour to 
the Darjeeling gardens would create a 
precedent for demands for similar loans 
from tea gardens elsewhere as also from 
other industries. It also argued that 
,f!he interest subsidy would entail a loss 
to the exchequer of Rs 5 crore per 
annum. Darjeeling tea is the highest 
priced among Indian teas abroad and 
an increa.se in its producb'on would pro¬ 
vide a bixist to India’s efforts to in¬ 
crease rea exports. But the question is 
whether the provision of finance on 
concessional terms will result in the 
expected increase in production. 

In the last few months, the Centre 
and some of the states have in any case 
granted some concessions to the tea 
industry. These arc mostly aimed at 
making tea exports more competitive, 
without attempting directlv to 
encourage domestic tea output. The 
domestic market is very much in the 
control of the system of tea auctions. 
I In these auctiwis, less than a dozen 
firms account for the bulk of purchases. 
By virtue of their monopoly, they are 
able to hold the auction prices at levels 
desired by them. This is evident from 
the wide margins between the auction 


FOR Ihc third successive year, export 
ol castor oil is likely to be poor in 
1982-83. As against the target ol 
60,000 tonnes, not more than 35,000 
tonnes are likely to be exported. Export 
of castor oil dropped from 70,000 
tonnes in 1979-80 to 35,000 tonnes in 

1980- 81 jnd were 40,000 tonnes in 

1981- 82. 

The poor export performance has not 
been the result of lack of supply. Pro- 
duclioii of castor seeds has increased 
from around 2.5 lakh tonnes in 1978-79 
to nearly 3 lakh tonnes in 1981-82 and 
the current year's crop is estimated 
at 3.5 lakh tonnes, which should yield 
about 1.35 lakh tonnes of oil. Dome¬ 
stic demand lor castor oil is only 
around 50,000 tonnes, so that the 
exportable surplus in 1982-83 may be 
about 85,000 tonnes. However, as 
noted above, hardly half this quantity 
has been exported in the past two 
years. 

A significant quantity of castor oil 
is being used tor adulterating popular 
edible oils such as groundnut oil. 
Such adulteration is made lucrative by 
the lact that castor oil, commercial 
grade, IS currently quoted at Rs 7,425 
a tonne in Bombay whereas the ruling 
price of groundnut oil is Rs 14,000 a 
tonne. Us' of castor oil for adultera- ^ 
tion is a health hazard. Further, the 
availability of this luera'ive outlet* 
pu.shcs up the price of castor oil and 
thus comes in the way of both its 
exports and i s industrial use. . 

The State Trading Corporation is 
the principal canalising agency for 
castor oil exports, though since 
November 1981 the Gujarat Stat,- 
Export Corporation and the Andhra 
Pradesh State Trading Corporation too 
have been allowed to make exports. 
The STC is, however, content with 
exporting castor oil to the rupee pay¬ 
ment countries, mainly the Soviet 
Union, and makes little effort to reach 
the general currency area markets. As 
much as 34,000 tonnes of the total 
exports of 40,000 tonnes in 1981-82 
went to the Soviet Union, Even the 


November-December and oil is usually 
ready for marketing from January. The 
Brazilian creq), on the other hand, is 
normally ready for export only towards 
the end of July. But to exploit this 
advantage, careful planning of subtly 
of castor oil and of shipping facilities 
is required; also called for is a close 
watch on the international market 
situation. Th- STC set-up is apparently 
too bureaucratic for such prompt 
operations. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Inland 

Sis months Rs 65 

One year Rs 125 

Two years Rs 240 

Three years Rs 350 

Concessional Rates 

One Year 

Students Rs 60 

Research scholars Rs 70 

Teaching staff Rs 80 

To avail of concessional rates, 
certificate from relevant institu¬ 
tion is essential 

Foreign 

One Year 
Subscrip- Postal 
tion Sur¬ 
charge 

Surface mail 830.00 -I- 85.00 

.Air Mail Edition 
Asia (including 
West .Asia) 535.00 -h |2,50 
Africa, 

Australia, 

Europe 545.00 -f 55,00 
South and 
North America 
and New 

Zealand 555.00 -I- 510.00 
Remittance by money order/ 
postal order/bank draft prelerr- 
ed. Please add Rs 7 to outstation 
chetj^ues for collection charges. 

All remittances to Economic 
and Political Weekly. 
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STATISTICS 


Vgtlitloa (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71=100) 

Weighti 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

In 

In 

In 

Id 



(3.7.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79. 

All Commodities 

1000 

289.8 

2.7 

2.5 

4.8 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

276.8 

6.0 

4.3 

6.8 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

254.2 

6.0 

8.1 

8.2 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

242.2 

2.2 

-0.6 

6.7 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

455.2 

1.9 

11.7 

4.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

272 6 

1.6 

-1.1 

3.5 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 





Variations (Per Cent) 



Cost of Uviog Index 

Bate 

Latest 










Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

Id 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Industrial Workers 

I960- too 

462- 

0.7 

6.7 

l.l 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960=100 

423* 

0.7 

9.9 


11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

440 ‘ 

— 

4.8 


12.4 

9.7 

13.6 . 

-1.9 


61-100 




' 









Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

— 

— 



— 

-- 

1 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(2-7-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M«) 

Rs croie 

65.242 

929 

6,917 

3.074 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(1.4) 

(11.8) 

(4.9) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

33,877 

710 

5,387 

2,974 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

44,294 

758 

6,093 

1,527 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 


' 








Sector 

Rs crore 

2.390 

44 

-1,813 

-271 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

45,529 

888 

4,967 

1,779 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(2.0) 

(12.2) 

(4.1) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Prodnetion 


Month 

Months* 

in 

In 

In 

In 

Id 

(1970=100) 



1982 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

167.5‘ 

174.1 

165.4 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

215.1* 

202.8 

191.1 

14.3 

-I.O 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

219.7* 

199.9 

192.8 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

147.5* 

147.0 

141.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries ' 

31.52 

165.0“ 

161.8 

153.7 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

171.1“ 

168.5 

166.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

164.3* 

161.0 

152.1 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 ‘ 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



Month 










(Mac 82) 

8l.82t1 

t 80-81 






Exports 

Ri crore 

563 

7,358 

6,711 

6.711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1.042 

13.110 

12,524 

12.524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.7) 

(38.8) 

(38.8) 

(31.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Riertne 

-479 -5,752 • 

-5,813 

-5,813 ■ 

-2,563 - 

-1,843 

-621 

+72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest < 

Cumulativefor* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month - 










(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,24b 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

828 

804 






(6.5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Ibousand 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(ll.») \ 


* Foi current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Nott : (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, superscript* indicates that the figures is for January, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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A M 


I PLEASE do take a look at our Consti- 
' tution. Clausc{3) of Article 246 reads 
as follows: the Legislature of anj 

state has exclusive oower to make 
laws for such State or any part thereof 
with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in List H in the Seventh 
Schedule (in this Constitution referred 
to as the ‘State List’)”. Now kindly 
check Entry 18 in List II of the Seventh 
Schedule: “Land, that is to sav, rights 
in or over land, land tenures including 
the relation of landlord and tenant, 
;md the collection of rents: transfer 
and alienation of agricultural land: 
land improvement and agricultural 
loans; colonisation”. 

This. then, is the operational Article 
for land reforms. Under this Article. 
yi read m conjunction with Entry 18 in 
' the State List of the Seventh Sche¬ 
dule. the state legislatures have the 
exclusive power to erfaet .statutes per¬ 
taining to ‘rights in or over Lmd’, Such 
being the case, il, in the thirty-odd 
years since the Constitution has come 
into force, the redistribution of land 
has been tardy, if, despite the 
series ol ceilm.g legislations passed 
by the dilTercui state legislatures, 
of the 400 million acres of arable 
land in the country, only a little 
more than 2 million acres - iust 
about one-half of one per cent - have 
been distributed among the landless, 
the fault surely lies with the state 
legislatures. What can poor Indira 
Gandhi do if the states won't listen 
to her? She has kept on exhorting, 
fajoling, remonstrating with the state 
governments; the twenty-point pro- 
grammas. old and new, are explicit; 
land reforms are a major national 
priority, land must be redistributed to 
benefit the poor and dispossessed 
peasantry. But look at the wretched 
state administrations; they have done 
nothing, they do not intend to do any¬ 
thing: in New Delhi, hands are wrung 
in righteous frustration. 

As the cliche goes, tell me another. 
Since we are leafing through the dear 
old Constitution, let us also take a 
look at Article 31, which concerns the 
oompulsory aoiiuisition of property. 
To be more precise, let us read 
through Clause (1) of Article 
31 A: no law providing for fa) 

7 the acquisition by the State of any 
estate or of any rights therein or the 
extinguishment or modificatiMi of any 
such rights ... shall be deemed to be 
void on the ground that it is inconsis¬ 
tent with, or takes away or abridges 


any of the rights conferred by Article 
14 or Article 19 Fine, you say, 
those who wrote the Constitution, and 
those who amended it from time to 
time, had thought of all contingencies; 
lest some parties try to stall the inarch 
of land redistribution in the country 
on the specious ground that such re¬ 
distribution would affect their funda¬ 
mental rights as defined in Articles 14 
and 19, the Constitution makes it un¬ 
ambiguously clear, through Article 
31A(I), that these rights could not be 
made the alibi for evading land re¬ 
forms. 

But, no. nlease wait, we have not 
quite finished with‘Clause (1) of Arti¬ 
cle 31 A. There is a continuation, 
which says: “Provided that where such 
law is a law made by the Legislature 
of a state, the provisions of this article 
shall not apply thereto unle.ss such 
law, having been reserved for the con¬ 
sideration of the President, has recei¬ 
ved his assent". In other words, any 
piece of legislation pertaining to acqui¬ 
sition of property including, ot 
course, land wil! be hit by the pro¬ 
visions of Articles 14 and 19 and coni 
sidered rcpugn.int unless the President 
has accorded his assent to it. 

The game is given away. You cannot 
redistribute land unless .vou first 
acquire the land. But any statute 
initiated by a state government for 
acquiring land can be enforceable only 
if the President has assented to it. 
However, in view of Article 74, as 
amended through the Constitution 
(Forty-second Amendment) Act, 1976, 
the President has no mind of his own. 
and has to act in accordance with the 
aid and advice rendered to him by the 
Central Council of Ministers ‘with the 
Prime Minister at the head'. So, whe¬ 
ther any state bill concerning land re¬ 
forms receives the Presidential assent 
depends on the will and whim of the 
Union government. You can forget 
Article 246 and Entry 18 in the sfatg 
list of the Seventh Schedule; they do 
not mean a thing. Hie authors ot the 
Constitution — and the amendment- 
wallas who came on the scene sub¬ 
sequently — were not born yesterday; 
they could not trust a state govern¬ 
ment in the matter of property rights, 
including land ri^ts. If not more than 
one-half of one per cent of the arable 
land available in the countiy could be 
redistributed in the past thirty years, 
do not blame the state governments; 
render unto Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar, ask the government at the 


■Qenilit- -uid its Mimiters' 

‘witii the Prime Minister at the luiad': 
they have the veto over land reform 
legislations, and what is a veto for if 
it is not to be used? 


It has been used, and extensively. Of 
the around 2 million acres of arable 
land redistributed in the country bet¬ 
ween Independence and now, more 
than one million acres have been redis¬ 
tributed in West Bengal alone. That is 
still not saying much. The Left Front 
government in the state has been a 
worried entity: a whole lot of land, 
eminently appropriate to be taken over 
in terms irf the statutory ceilings, can¬ 
not be taken over because of certain 
legal loopholes. Were the English 
Established Church, Marx had men¬ 
tioned somewhere, left with the choice 
of pardoning either an attack on 1 /39th 
of its land and property or an attack 
on 38 out of its 39 Articles, it would 
rather condone the attack on the Arti¬ 
cles. What is true for the church is truer 
for the landowning laity, wh.atever the 
country. Never mind the ceilings stipu¬ 
lated in the West Bengal Land Reforms 
Act. those determined not to surren¬ 
der their land to the state hit upon 
a couple of common strategems. After 
gathering the harvest, they would 
Hood their excellent paddy-raising land 
with water; then, next time the Land 
Reforms Officer came round, they 
would claim that, after all, the LRO 
has eyes to see. it is a fishery tank, 
and therefore does not come under 
the purview of the legal ceiling, Alter¬ 
natively, they would plant a lemon 
tree and claim the entire stretch of 
paddy land to be an orchard, which 
too is beyond the pale of the ceiling 
legislation. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
arable land in West Bengal have thus 
been registered during the past couple 
of decades as either fishery tank or 
orchard. Early last yc.ir, the tremulous 
Left Front government thought that 
enough was enough. It got passed an 
amendment to the Land Reforms Act 
in the state assembly, in terms of which 
the exemption of fishery tanks :md 
orchards from the orbit of the Act was 
scrapped; also, to ensure the recovery 
of the hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land stashed away by the landlords 
taking advantage of the loopholes, the 
amendment was made retrospective 
from 1969. 

Given the provisions of Article 31A, 
the bill had to be sent to New Delhi 
for obtaining the assent of the Presi¬ 
dent, meaning the assent of the Central 
Council of Ministers 'with the Prime 
Minister at the head'. Days passed, 
weeks passed, months passed, a full 
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yiii passed,' notlmt happeaed. Spobet- 
men of tbe state government cried 
themselves hoarse, drawing attention of 
the people to the dilatoriness of the 
Union government, the same ’ Union 
government which keeps lecturing to 
the state governments on the impera¬ 
tive need for land reforms. Emissaries 
from the state parked themselves in 
New Delhi and kept up an Eliotesque 
wail: hurry up please, it is time. 

All to no purpose. At the end of 
fourteen months, the amending bill, duly 
passed by the state assembly, ha.s been 
sent back by the Centre, and without 
according the President's assent. Sorry, 
the amendment cannot be agreed to, 
the Ministry of Law has objected, jou 
cannot have retrospective legislation 
which goes back thirteen years. They 
stole these lands .years ago. ancient 
history being ancient history, they must 
he allowed to hold bn to the stolen 
property. 

This is not all. Apparently, the 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


IT is good that Buddhadeb Hose 
(lunc 19) has at last realised that 
West Bengal is not a socialist state 
hut a part of India which has been 
vigorously pursuing the capitalist path 
in collaboration wjth imperialism. 
Nevertheless, Bose tries to pass of the 
fiction of peasant prosperity in West 
Bengal for the reality of dire poverty. 
He writes glibly of vigorous land re¬ 
form measures by which the number 
of very big jotedars in West Bengal 
has come down appreciably. But our 
CPKM) friends gloss over the ca|Mta- 
list nature of modurn small farms that 
tinploy hired labour. Ihe higher 
level of agricultural techniques, the 
more intensive the farming; and 
the stronger the influence of the market, 
the more often do we meet with large 
scale production on small farms. 

More importantly, Bose glosses over 
tbe fact of the colossal increase in 
rural indebtpdne.ss. A useful ima- 
logy is provided by the e.\-pericnce 
of the freed slaves who, after the 
American Civil War, were re-enslaved 
as debt peons, through credit extended 
tb them as tenant larroers nr share 
croppers. Just as the former slave 
owners no longer had to worry about 
economic losses from the death or 
sickness of slaves, debt peonage, not 
having to rely on direct ownej^p, 
can afford to deplete resources or peo¬ 
ple with relative impunity. 


'too 'kas 

pitdied ih. It had set up a Task Force 
on the Export Promotion of Marine 
Products. This Task Force, according 
to reports, is aghast at the proposed 
amendment to the West Bengal Land 
Reforms Act which will take away the 
exempt status of fishery tanks from 
the purview of the ceiling le^slation. 
Should such a catastrophe befall the 
fishery tanks, the Task Force has be¬ 
moaned, there would then occur a 
precipitous decline in the export of 
lobsters from the current level of 
around Rs 25 crore annually. Have 
vour pick, land reforms or export pro¬ 
motion; besides, haven't vou heard, .so 
that all loopholes could be plugged, 
they are moving a new amendment to 
the Constitution, export promotion is 
being defined both as a Fundamental 
Right and as a Directive Principle of 
State Policy. And please don't ask 
anyone what happened to the twenty- 
point programmes, old and/or nc«. 


Bose's talk about ‘surplus' and ‘the 
marginal, small and middle farmer 
consuming a substantial portion of 
increased production' is such a scandal¬ 
ous imposture that it is necessary to 
.isk him to submit precise data. 
Taking India as a whole, per capita 
availability averaged 458.5 grammes 
during the five years ended 1980 (it 
was 461 grammes during the five years 
ended 1965), much below the mini¬ 
mum nutritional needs prescribed by 
the FAO. India's so-called food sur¬ 
plus is rooted in the inability of many 
Indians to buy what they desperately 
need. 

Those who praise the agrarian policy 
of Left Front' government try to 
obscure the fact that the progress 
achieved affects a very small minority 
while the majority are in the same old 
State of bondage and serfdom (in its 
essence). No increase in the number 
of plots registered as private property 
can help the vast peasant masses. 
What ‘improved methods' can there be 
when dire poverty makes the 
peasant hire himself out to the land¬ 
lord at a third of the pay, and makes 
him sell his grain cheap while buying 
dear later? 

Tbe number ol shops opened up in 
the villages is sometimes claimed as 
an indicator of tbe success of the 
agrarian policy of the Left Front 
government. The truth is that every 


oeir .duik 

openttve society that; is foimed, dram 
peasant economy int6 the orbit m 
commerce and capitalism. This, the 
CPI(M) friends try to conceal in the 
name of 'labouring peasantry'. There ; 
is DO doubt that owing to the new 
agrarian policy the peasant bourgeoisie 
is growing much faster than before. 
Bur tbe peasant bourgeoisie in India 
cannot help growing because India is 
a capitalist country which has been 
completely drawn into the orbit of 
world capitalism. Bose would have 
known this bad he possessed at least 
an elementary knowledge ol the law 
of capitalism, ol which he speaks 
with boundless aplomb and equally 
Ixiundless ignorance. 

Marxists cannot confuse Iwurgcois 
measures with socialism. Marxists 
support bourgeois-democratic rcfonn,s 
not because they bring in economic 
relief (wliich ultimately they cannot) 
but because they help develop capital¬ 
ism, free the peasants Irom the feuda¬ 
list superstitions and conservatism and 
facilitate class struggle and revolution. 
The CPl(M) deserves .support only in so 
lar as the party opposes feudalism 
and serfdom; but in so far as it 
obscures the growing class struggle in 
the countryside and mutes the class- 
•struggle in (he city, in so far as it 
preserves peace for thi' capitalist order 
and defends the capitalist state by 
vigorously participating m its admini¬ 
stration, it is the greatest ot reaction¬ 
ary parties. A Reader 

Calcutta, 

July 19. 


Cherabanda Raju 


CHERABANDA RAJU, the revolu- 
toinary Telugu poet who died on 
July 2 (see Obituary, EPW, July 24), 
leaves behind his wife, whose tire¬ 
less and afiectioDate care kept him 
alive longer that he would otherwise 
have lived, and two children. He 
neglected their welfare in his single- 
minded devotion to the revolutionary 
cause and they are today without any 
independent means of subsistence. It is 
the duty of all friends of the fndian 
revolution to help them. A fund has 
been set up for the purpose, and con¬ 
tributors may send whatever they tan 
afford to; 

K V Ramana Reddy 
11-33-957' 

Kavali 

Andhra Pradesh 
Pin 524202 

M'alOir, K Baiacoral 

July 12. 


West Bengal’s Agrarian Programme 
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COI^ANIES 


Exponential Growth 

HannTlnk 


RELIANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
is going ahead with the implementation 
• of its polyester filamcnj yarn project, 
located at Patalganga in Maharashtra, 
in tcchnicl collaboration with world 
renowned E I Du Pont De Nemours 
and Company of the US. The project 
is expected to start production in the 
third quarter of 1982. Meanwhile, the 
company has completed installation of 
the balance of imported shuttleless 
automatic Sulzer and Saurcr looms, the 
draw te.xturising and twisting machines, 
and the diesel generating sets. Instal- 
.„lation of balancing and service equip¬ 
ment under the replacement and 
modernisation programme has also 
been completed. The company has 
undertaken yet another modernisation 
aifd balancing programme. , at the 
Naroda unit at Ahmedabad, at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs 61.5 crore. Tlie pro¬ 
gramme envisages mainly import of 
twisting, coning, dyeing and other re- 

Thc Week’s Companiei 


lated cqutpmcnt fur producing higher 
value-added yarn. Besides, the-pro¬ 
gramme envisages installation of pro¬ 
cessing, printing and service equipment. 
For this purpose, and to augment long¬ 
term working capital requirements, the 
company has offered on a ‘right’ bast 
to its existing investors 40 lakh 11.5 
per cent convertible secured debentures 
of Rs 125 each (Series IV) for an 
aggre,gate value of Rs 50 crore. The 
company proposes to meet foreign cur¬ 
rency requirements of Rs 12 crore b> 
foreign exchange loans from ICICI and 
suppliers’ deferred payments credits. 
The company is also issuing, on a 
‘light’ basis to equity shareholders. 
5.50 lakh 13.5 per cent redeemable 
lireference sliarc.s ol Rs 100 eadi, 
aggregating Rs 5.5 crore, to meet the 
cost of the project. The projeel is 
already in an advanced stage of imple¬ 
mentation. Last year, the company had 
issued 19.20 lakh 13.5 per cent conver¬ 


tible secured debentures (Series 111) 
of Rs 125 each, aggregating Rs 24 
crore, through prospectus for hnancing 
the polyester filament yarn project. 
The issue had been oversubsefibej 
about seven times. Amalgamation of 
Sidhpur Mills with the company has 
been approved by the High Courts ol 
Bombay and Gujarat, with effect from 
August 29. 1981, and it has become a 
unit of the company. The company 
would be eligible for carry forward 
losses and unabsqrbed depreciation ol 
Rs 2.47 crore. Modernisation of the 
Sidhpur unit is under implementation 
at a cdst of Rs 12 crore. The company 
has negotiated a soft loan of Rs X 
crore from the financial institutions. 
The loan is free of the convertibility 
clause. The balance is being financed 
out of internal accruals. Reliance has 
turned in excellent working results 
with a leap in gross profit from Rs 18.1(1 
crore in 1980 to Rs 30.68 crore, fol¬ 
lowing sales of Rs 302 crore against 
Rs 208 crore. As before, there is no 
fax liability and the net profit is 
Rs 19.70 crore (Rs 11.21 crore). Divi¬ 
dend has been stepped up from 25, per 

(Bupen in lakh) 


Reliance Textile 

Mafatliil Flue 

Modella 

Woollen.s 

Goodlass Nerolai 

Latixst 

I,a.st 

Latest, 

La.st 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Yuiii 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Yeai 

31-12-81 31-12-8() 

31-3-S2 

31-3-81 

31-12-8] 

31-12-80 

31-12-81 31-12-80 


Paid Capital' 

1697 

1230 

677 

677 

91 

91 

270 

216 

Reserves 

4012 

1943 

853 

U44 

83 

78 

230 

186 

liorrowings 

16542 

9287 

3504 

2888 

273 

2.39 

610 

462 

gftf iMch Temt horiosvings 

8436 

3778 

1024 

895 

57 

37 

144 

109 

Gross fixed assets 

13346 

7497 

(4784 

4122 

439 

421 

424 

386 

Net fixed as.sef.s 

105.56 

5795 

2553 

2094 

173 

151 

179 

159 

Investments 

7 

8 

115 

Ill 

32 

32 

5 

5 

Current liabilities 

3951 ' 

2713 

2.540 

1769 

117 

107 

828 

629 

Current assets 

15640 

9376 

4905 

4273 

359 

3.30 

1753 

1328 

Stocks 

8279 

4504 

2725 

2403 

227 

23(i 

, 799 

594 

Book debt; 

5515 

3804 

1220 

1044 

80 

,59 

67.3 

496 

Net sales 

30166 

20708 

8841 

8196 

998 

814 

3558 

2879 

Other income 

384 

255 

161 

174 

9 

9 

86 

64 

Raw material costs 

17607 

11343 

4122 

.3632 

599 

513 

2233 

1745 

Wages 

1092 

756 

1655 

1622 

93 

81 

343 

311 

Interest 

1679 

1113 

626 

394 

52 


89 

60 

Gross profit(-l-)/loss(-) 

.3068 

1810 

-61 

527 

38 

60 

319 

249 

Depreciatfon provision 

1098 

689 

231 

197 

23 

23 

26 

24 

Tax provision 



— 

32 

2 

22 

190 

US 

77 

Net profit(-i-)/loss(-) 

1970 

1121 

_ 

298 

13 

15 

103 

Investment allowence reserve 

660 

440 

— 

168 

3 

0 

3 

1 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

827 

376 

— 

78 


4 

41 

33 

Amount 

P 3 

8 

P 2 

f) 

p- 

^ — 

P — 


E480 

302 

E - 

110 

E 5 

9 , 

E59 

4’. 

Rate (per cent) 

P 1! 

11 

p e.t! 

6.43 

P- 


P- 


E ,35 

25 

E — 

17 

E 6 

10 

E22 

20 

’ Cover (tiines) 

Ratio (per cent) 

4.10 

3.71 

— 

2.70 

2.60 

1.66 

1.74 

1.80 

Gross profit/sales 

10.17 

8.7: 


6.43 

3.81 

7.37 

8.96 

8.65 

Net piofit/capital employed 

3450 

35.3-1 

_ 

16.36 

7.47 

8.88 

20.60 

19.1.5 

Inventories/sidei 

27.44 

21.68 

3a85 

29.34 

22.74 

29.00 


20.63 

Wnge/salei 

3.62 • 

3.64 

18.72 

19,79 

9.32 

-I_ 

10,32 

9.64 

10.80 
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cent to 33 per cent The enhanced dis¬ 
tribution is cdvered 4.10 times as 
against 3.71 times previously, . 

MAFATLAL FINE SPINNING AND 
MANUFACTURING has turned out 
adverse financial results for the year 
ended March 1982 and has, for the first 
time in its 51-year career, skipped 
equity dividend which it had been 
paying regularly at 17 per cent for the 
last six years. Although sales increased 
from Rs 81.96 crore to Rs 88.41 erorc, 
the outcome was a trading deficit of 
Rs 01 lakh compared to a gross profit 
of Rs 5.21 crore in the previous year. 
After providing for depreciation, there 
was a net deficit of Rs 2.92 crore. High 
rate of inflation, credit squeeze with 
increased interest rates, irregular power 
supply with severe power cuts, dra-stic 
increase in prices of petro-chemical pro¬ 
ducts, rise in cost of living index leading 
to steep escalation of wage bills, and 
‘illegal’ strike in the Bombay mills — 
all combined to play havoc with the 
working and profitability of the textile 
division. In Gujarat, where one textile 
unit is situated at Navsari, there were 
power cuts ranging from 8 per cent to 
50 per cent. The chemicals division, 
too, had its share of difficulties. Off¬ 
take to cryolite and aluminimum fluo¬ 
ride was lower than .expected, as the 
fortunes of the aluminium industry 
continued to be affected by acute 
shortage of power. In addition, the 
division had to face competition from 
the continued imports of aluminium 
fluoride and the availability of cheaper 
ciyolite produced indigenously from 
fluosilic acid as a by-product in manu¬ 
facture of phosphatic fertilisers. Pro¬ 
duction of fluorocadxm gases had to" 
be curtailed because of acute shortage 
of indigenous chloroform and carbon- 
tetrachloride even though there was a 
favourable market. The company has 
received a ‘letter of intent’ for manu¬ 
facture of 6,000 tonnes of chloro- 
methanes per annum. The project is 
expected to be commissioned during 
the last quarter of 1983. The new 15 
tonne per day aluminium fluoride plant, 
using the latest fluid-bed technology, 
was commissioned in May 1981. It 
achieved full-rated production capacity 
in a couple of months. Modernisation 
of the fluorocarbon gases plant is 
scheduled to be completed this year. 
Production capacity of sulphuric add 
has gone up by 4,000 tonnes per 
annum. The modemisi'.tion and re¬ 
placement programme of the textile 
division had tq be slowed down in the 
Bombay .units because of the prolonged 






strike. 


MODELLA WOOLLENS’ wool comb¬ 
ing unit at Chandigarh has been 
granted a licence for an additional one 
million pounds of wod tops. The com¬ 
pany has installed one imported card, 
5 combs and 8 gill boxes at a cost of 
Rs 27 lakh, and has commenced 
production in February 1982. The unit's 
working during 1981 was adversely 
affected by severe competition among 
combers and poor availability of raw 
wool. Working of the unit was also 
affected by the government’s policy of 
allowing exporters to import duty free 
wool tops. Representations have been 
made to government to ban import ol 
wool tops, so that the country’s comb¬ 
ing capacity is fully utilised. Altei- 
natively, it has been suggested that 
government should allow combing 
units to import duty-free greasy wool 
to manufacture wool tops and sell 
such tops to exporters holding duty¬ 
free import licences. Government has 
agreed to the second suggestion in the 
new import policy. Detailed procedure 
is yet to be framed. Representation 
has also been made for allowing sale 
of such wool tops also to REP licence 
holders. Working of this unit is ex¬ 
pected to improve after removal of 
these difficulties. Since January last, 
the plant is on a three-shift operation. 
Production of blankets at the shoddy 
unit at Thana increased from 37,703 
pieces to 87,323 pieces, and blankets 
worth Rs 88 lakh were exported to 
Middle East and Africa. The working 
of the unit, however, resulted in a loss 
due to steep increase in cost of inputs 
and wages. Weavmg operations have 
been stopped, and the management is 
considering shifting or closure of this 
unit The company showed a lower 
gross profit of Rs 38 lakh in 1981 
against Rs 60 lakh in the previous year, 
despite higher sales of Rs 9.98 crore 
against Rs 8.14 crore. Net profit is 
Rs 13 lakh (Rs 15 lakh). Dividend has 
been slashed from 10 per cent to 6 
per cent which is covered 2.60 times 
as against 1.66 times previously. The 
subsidiary, Modalla Steels and Alloys, 
earned a lower profit of Rs 44 lakh 
(Rs 56 lakh). But maintained dividend 
at 10 per cent Modella Knitwear suf¬ 
fered a setback and showed a smaB loss. 

(XIODLASS NEROLAC PAINTS has 
turned in good working results for 
1981 and has raised total dividend by 
two points to 22 per cent Saldk have 
risen from Rs 28.79 crore to Rs 35.58 
crore and yielded a gross profit of 


Rs 3.19 aore against Rs 2.49 crore in 
the previous year. These figures reflect 
that margins have also looked up, 
although costs have been on the rise. 
Net profit is Rs 103 lakh (Rs 77 lakh) 
and enhanced distribution is covered 

l. 74 times, against 1.80 times previ¬ 
ously. During the year, the company 
issued 10.80 lakh new equity shares of 
Rs 10 each on a ‘rights’ basis and called 
up Rs 5 per share on application. The 
balance amount of Rs 5 per share is 
being called up now. To augment 
long-term resources of the company for 
working capital requirements,' the com¬ 
pany proposes to issue non-conveftible 
secured debentures of total nominal 
value upto Rs one crore, subject to the 
constant of the Controller of Capital 
Issues. A B Bilimoria, deputy chairman, 
expired on November 3 last. M H Mody 
was appointed director and deputy ' 
chairman by the board to fill the casual 
vacancy caused bv the death of Billi- 
moria. 

HILTON RUBBERS is entering the 
capital market on August 4 with an 
offer for sale of 80.000 and public 
issue ol 4.00,000 equity shares, of 
Rs 10 each, at a premium of Rs 2 per 
share, for the twin obieci of financing 
Its exoansion project and to comply 
with the listing requirements of Bombay 
and Delhi Stock Exchanges. The com¬ 
pany is engaged since 1972 in the 

m. -mufaclure of conve.vor, transmission 
and v-belts. It has undertaken an ex¬ 
pansion to increase its capacity to 
ni.'mufactui'e conveyor and tran.smission 
belts from 1250 TEA to 2150 TEA bv 
setting up a unit at Badhkhalsa ifr 
Sonepat district of Haryana, which is 
near its existing factory ai Rai, at a 
total cost of Rs one crore. The Com¬ 
pany has paid 18 per cent dividend for 
the year ended June 1981 and has 
issued bonus shares in the ratio of 
1:1 on January 14, 1982. The expen¬ 
sion project is expected to be complet¬ 
ed by August 1982, The company 
expects to achieve sales turnover of 
about Rs 10 crore for 1982-83 and 
Rs 15 crore for-' 1983-84. With substan¬ 
tial expansion in volume of sales pro 
fits are expected to increase at a higher 
rate. The company’s exports have gone 
up from Rs 22 lakh in 1979-80 to 
Rs 129 lakh in 1980-81 (15 months), 
and are expected to be around Rs 150./ 
lakh in 1981-82. The company is now > 
a recognised export house. The manage¬ 
ment has promised a minknurii dividend 
of 12 per cent for 1982-83. The 
merohant banking division of the Bgnk 
of India is managing the issue 
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Ruling Party in the Doldrums 

Raneih Tfaqiar 


RMl the past three weeis or so, it has 
become more than apparent that grow¬ 
ing dissensions and factional activities 
are beginning to destabilise the ruling 
party in critical areas like Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar. Andhra Pradesh and Guj- 
rat. Indeed, a number of prominent 
Opposition politicians find that their 
relationship with these Congressfl) 
circles has suddenly become cordial. 
Confidences are being shared. Fears, 
too. 

Of course, the presidential election 
passed without any real upset. The 
•.mood to rock the hioat, as it were, has 
r* not developed even though Zail Singh’s 
election left a large number of ruling 
MPs and MLAs somewhat startled. In 
fact, many within the Congressfl) were 
amused at the opportunism of Sheikh 
Abdullah, the Akalis and the DMKs. 
How much these political peacocks rely 
on the cynical patronage of the Centre 
and on bogus theorising about minority 
representation, forgetting that this 
brand of thugee will be wiped away 
once the anger of -the people finds 
sustained expression. 

At the core of the present crises-of 
the ruling party is the growing feeling 
that their ‘leader’ is losing her touch, 
is unable really to pull the country out 
of its confusions. The massive majori¬ 
ties, and the awesome scale of piditical 
[ i|)iTuption now tolerated, have made 
no difference. Slowly, the conviction is 
forming that the future of the Con- 
gress(l) is limited, and whatever time 
is available should be utilised to make 
those fortunes which will sustain a poli¬ 
tical presence when the ‘leader’ cannot 
swing the votes. 

’This explains why every political 
tussle is aimed at seizing ministerships 
and is totally devoid of any credible 
issues. It is like a family feud over an 
inheritance. The nuances a ‘last will 
and testament' can be seen at the point 
of dynasty-making, an activity which 
has not been abandoned despite the 
tangled ambitions of Rajiv and Maneka, 

Delhi used to be the almost petma- 
nent abode erf so many uncertain chief 
f ' ministers that one wondered what was 
the fate of governance in the states. 
Now, we are for ever over-run by ‘dis¬ 
senting’ MLAs. Not without reason 
does ^e ‘leader’ refuse' to meet ihem, 
but leer flunkeys ate only too keen to 

-.f 


play the role of minister-makers. 
Patronage no longer enjoys that fami¬ 
liar exclusivity which we were persuad¬ 
ed to accept as normal. It is now some¬ 
thing traded in the open market place 
through well-oiled and recognisable 
lobbies. The stakes are high. And why 
not? India has much to offer. 

Long ago we realised that compared 
to the political fixers of today, the 
Atulya Ghoshes and the S K Fatils were 
angels. No longer do we stir at the 
mention of tens of thousands of rupees, 
or of lakhs. Today, the crores 'have 
taken over, crores by the dozen, and in 
their hundreds. As the extent of the 
network is revealed, it becomes more 
and more difficult to find outlets for 
publishing the facts. Arguments about 
official secrets, parliamentary privileges, 
threats of legal action, and naked 
harassment are orchestrated to cover 
what is being decribed as the crimina- 
lisation of the State. 

Make no mistake about it. In Delhi 
today, there is not a secretariat in the 
Government of India which is not being 
pressurised by ministers, politicians, 
retired civil servants and military offi¬ 
cers, princely dabblers in public life and 
a host of foreign operators linked to 
business circles. When all else fails, 
invariably the hand of ‘The Boss’ is 
brought into play. Who is ‘The Boss'? 
Your guess is as good as mine, for the 
name is never mentioned. We are at 
least moving towards some sophistica¬ 
tion in this underworld of high finance 
and kick-backs. 

The fact that the ruling party is in 
the doldrums naturally causes con¬ 
sternation among its cadres, but the 
‘leader’ is only too aware that the mess 
in the Opposition is on a scale that 
prevents It from effective intervention. 
In fact, the report is again circulating 
that the ruling party, facing mounting 
disruption, will seek a purge through 
a mid-term poll at the Centre early in 
1983. This, it is believed, will yield a 
smaller majority but will halt the 
factional games in the states. And, of 
course, there is always that other card 
heid in reserve — the installation of 
a presidential system. Who would con¬ 
front the ‘leader’? 

That’s the trouble. Despite the 
Emergency excesses, die ramblings of 
goveniance,. dynasty-making, and the 
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general breakdown all pv.et the coun¬ 
try, Indira Gandhi is able to ride a 
divided Opposition. Her votes may go 
down, but she will still muster the kind 
of strength that gives her an edge over 
her rivals. Unless a more unified Oppo¬ 
sition is able to present a rather 
sharply etched alternative to the 
despair around us, there is going to be 
no change in this deteriorating situa¬ 
tion. It is a conclusion which is gene¬ 
rally accepted, but it fails to excite 
meaningful action. 

Repeated attempts to gather the old 
netas crumble in the fact of narrow 
self-interest and ambition. The astoni¬ 
shing fact is that these efforts cmitinue 
unabated. When will elements among 
the second level of politicians, who 
still think of the country and its mani¬ 
fold problems, strike out independent¬ 
ly to find those alignments which might 
catalyse a new formation free of the 
rigidities of Right and Left? If they 
remain passive spectators of the Bandi¬ 
coot Games (as good a description as 
any), then they would be guilty of leav¬ 
ing the fifild open for experiments in 
totalitarianism. Our sizeable middle 
classes, fearful of a general breakdown, 
would make their usual compromises. 

In other words, the hopelessness of 
today is crying out for treatment. Will 
the cry be heard by those rather thin 
ranks of men and women who still 
think of the country and its democra¬ 
tic future? 

Jufp IS. 


ACC 

ACC's Wadi factory installed India's 
fir.st one-million-tonne cement kiln on 
July flO. With the launching of the 
largest cement kiln in India, the capa¬ 
city of the Wadi plant will be increas¬ 
ed to 1.6 million tonnes per year which 
makes it the biggest cement factory in 
the country. Designed and manufactur¬ 
ed by the Associated fCement Com¬ 
panies and ACC-Babcock the plant in¬ 
corporates sophisticated systems based 
on microprocessor technology, which 
enables the monitoring of all opera¬ 
tions — from raw mil to cement mfll, 
including the kiln — from the control 
room. The factory will be supported by 
a captive 25 MW power plant. Special 
energy-saving features, including MFC 
technology designed to use low quality 
coal, distinguish the raodemisathm of 
the factory. Additionally, extensive pol¬ 
lution control equipmeni has been in¬ 
stalled In all the sections of the factory, 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS ' 

A Workers’ Co-operative in Tea 
Success Turned into Failure 
Sharit Bhowmik 


THE Left Front government in Tripura 
has initiated a scheme through which 
workers of sick tea gardens are en¬ 
couraged to term workers’ co-opera¬ 
tives for managing them. There are at 
present three tea gardens which arc 
being run in this way and plans have 
been announced to start two more. 
This scheme, if allowed to e.\pand,. 
can effectively serve as an alternative 
to the present system of private owner¬ 
ship. In contrast, the West Bengal Left 
Front's policies towards workers’ co¬ 
operatives have not been very en¬ 
couraging. 

The state has one co-operative of 
this type, known as Saongaon Tea 
and Allied Plantation Workers’ Co¬ 
operative Limited, which happens to 
be the first workers’ co-operative in 
the country to manage a tea garden. 
The co-operative comprises workers of 
Sonali Tea Estate in Jaipaiguri district 
and it has successfully managed the 
garden since 1974. It has temporarily 
ceased functioning because of a legal 
battle over the garden’s ownership. 
The state government, which can easily 
step in and sort out the problem in 
favour of the workers, has chosen to 
remain indifferent. • 

Situated in the Dooars region of 
lalpaiguri district, Sonali Tea Estate 
was owned by Great Copalpur Tea 
Company which owned two other gar¬ 
dens besides this. The.garden covers 
an area of 1174.63 aeres of which 
458.16 acres are under tea. The total 
number of workers is 498, half of 
whom are women. The entire labour 
force consists of tribals, mainly Oraons. 
The total population in the tea gar¬ 
den, i e, workkre and their dependents, 
is over 2,000. 

In 1972, Great Gopalpur Tea Com¬ 
pany came under the control of two 
brothers. V K and K K Khemka. The 
company had been facing heavy losses 
since 1969 and its previour directors 
had been on the look out for a buyer. 
These two persons were traders . from 
Calcutta who had no previous experi¬ 
ence in the tea industry. Before they 
took over, the liabilif.es of the com¬ 
pany were around Rs 30 lakh. With¬ 
in a spell of eighteen months under 
the new management, its lo&ses rose 
to Rs 34 lakh, Working conditions in 


the garden deteriorated rapidly. Wor¬ 
kers were not given their wages and 
rations regularly and other facilities 
such as health care and house repair¬ 
ing became nonexistent. 

Finally, in early September 1973, 
the new owners left the garden lor 
Calcutta and were never seen again in 
the Dooars. They had abandoned the 
garden, leaving the impoverished tri¬ 
bal workers to their fate, Soon after, 
on September 28, 1973, the Board 
of Directors of the Company passed 
a resolution handing over the garden 
to the workers along with its liabi¬ 
lities. 

The workers, through their union 
(the AITUC affiliated Cha Bagan 
Workers’ Union) tried their utmost to 
find a solution. In utter desperation, 
on December 10, 1973, all workers 
began a march to Jaipaiguri town, 
which is 85 kilometres away. They 
spent three days in the town where 
they tried to draw attention to their 
plight. They met different district offi¬ 
cials, seeking a solution, but nothing 
concrete emerged. 

The workers were faced with the 
alternative of either abandoning the 
garden, as the owners had done or 
of saving it from further ruin. They 
opted for the latter and returned to 
the garden to sort out their problems 
on their own, 

A managing committee, comprising 
sOTie senior workers, was formed to 
supervise the winter cultivation work. 
All workers worked without pay, be¬ 
cause. during this period there is no 
production in a lea garden, and hence, 
no income. A few ol them died of 
malnutrition. In March 1974, when the 
bushes bore tea Jeave.s, the committee 
started selling them to tea gardens in 
the vacinity. The workers were now 
able to get some sustenance. 

Within the next few months the 
workers managed to pull the garden 
out of the rut.' By May 1974, they 
were able to get their full wages. At 
that time, they also took a very signifi¬ 
cant step of granting equal wages to 
male and female workers. Sonali be¬ 
came the first tea garden in the coun¬ 
try to remove wa,ge differences bet¬ 
ween the sexes. Women have always 
been paid a lower wage in plantations, 




though the nature of work is similar 
for males and females. This measure 7t* 
was taken a year and a half before 
the Equal Remuneration Act (1976) 
came into force. 

In September 1974, a co-operative 
society called Saonpon Tea and Allied 
Plantetion Workers’ Co-operative 
Limited was formed, which became 
the first of its kind in the country. 
All workers of the garden became its 
members. 

For the next few years, the garden 
made rapid progress. The previous 
management had starved the land of 
fertilisers and the management- before 
It had used insufficient doses. Fertilis¬ 
ers were last used in 1971 and the 
quantity was a bare 17 tonnes. In 
1975. the co-operative applied 30 ton¬ 
nes of urea which cost Rs 70,000. The 
same amount of urea and phosphates 
were used in the following year. 
Pesticides were sprayed regularly and 
workers took great care in freeing 
the bushes of parasites and under¬ 
growth. Alongside, tea bushes were 
planh'd in ten more acres of land at 
the cost of Rs 40,000. 

The total earnings ol the workers 
also increased. The co-operative de¬ 
cided to raise the wages of the cleri¬ 
cal staff and sub-staff (supervisory 
staff and monthly-rated workers), by 
30 per cent. Workload was reduced 
and incentives for completing more 
than the .stipulated task were increas¬ 
ed. This resulted in an increase in the 
total income. In a tea garden, workers 
engaged in plucking are allotted, a 
minimum quota of leaves which' is 
known as thika and which usually 
varies between 25 and' 30 kilo¬ 
grams. The worker is paid an in¬ 
centive, known as doubly, for each 
kilogram plucked above the thika 
which, upto 1977, was 7 paise. The 
co-operative reduced its thika to 10 
kilograms and increased the doubly 
to 10 paise per kilogram. 

Asi a result of all these efforts, pro¬ 
duction increased considerably. The 
average yield of the garden had been 
8.50 lakh kilogram oF green leaves and 
its highest recorded yield had been 
9 lakh kilograms in the past. How¬ 
ever, in 1977, the garden reached a 
record yield of 10.43 lakh kilograms. 

During this period-the assets of tfi^ 
co-operative increased. It purchased a ' 
diesel jeep in 1975 for Rs 55,000 and 
a tractor in 1977 for Rs 90,000. A 
new godown was built at the cost of 
Rs 50)000. What is remarkable is 
that the entire ejqrenditure of- tl^ 
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&*«. 'lie ^wpemiw ttceir* - 
ed no financial aid or loan from any 
quarter. Yet, by 1977, it was aWe to 
amass a fund of Rs fi lakh in the 
^Central Co-operative Bank at Jalpai- 
' guri. 

Another significant feature is that 
the garden functioned without the 
help of a professional manager. The 
entire supervision and administration 
work was carried out by the Board of 
Directors (known as the Managing 
Committee} comprising nine elected 
members. Seven of them were daily- 
rated workers of whom at least three 
were women. The staff and sub-staff 
had one representative each. A re¬ 
presentative from the clerical staff 
was necessary because he had to do 
the writing work at the meetings. All 
members were directly elected every 
fifteen months. The committee met at 
least once a fortnight when it review- 
the progress of the garden and drew 
up work plans and expenditures for 
the immediate future. It also discus¬ 
sed specific problems relating to dis¬ 
cipline and the,nature of work. 

The co-operative consciously fried 
to break away from the past tradi¬ 
tions of labour-management relations. 
The Managing Committee was the 
motivating powei behind the function¬ 
ing of the garden and it had to emerge 
as an alternative to the old .system of 
private ownership, The committee had 
to function as an integral pan of the 
workers. 

For quite some time, the workers 
regarded the managing committee as 
a 'company' which would guide and 
look after them. An identification of 
% this sort cannot be destroyed by hold- 
iffg meetings and enlightening workers 
on the new developments. It had to be 
done through the normal functioning 
of the committee. The approach of the 
committee in solving workers' pro¬ 
blems and increasing production had 
to be different from that of the earlier 
managements. 

The first strategy the committee 
adopted was of discarding old-manage¬ 
ment techniques of issuing charge- 
sheets, show-cause notices, etc. When 
worker was slack or wilfully dis¬ 
obeyed orders, the committee mem¬ 
bers tried to persuade him to change 
his ways. In a majority of cases this 
technique worked. However, if a 
worker showed no signs of changing 
k -ithen the matter was placed before a 
'general body meeting of the workers 
which would decide on the form of 
punishment. This form of censure was 
effective in maintaining discipline and 
in toning up the work structure. At 


the 'di^ary wr^er gbl hi^llved hi 
maintaining disdpline and increasing 
production and he was encouraged to 
actively participate in running the' 
garden. 

The mariaging com\nittee was con¬ 
sciously trying to forge a new system. 

It was not merely acting in response 
to a situation. There were alternatives 
before it. For instance, it could have 
easily maintained the former relations 
and be regarded as an exclusive body 
which would issue orders for the 
workers to follow. But this would not 
evoke participation of the workers. 

It is quite evident that, though this 
movement began as the' workers’ 
struggle for existence, it later .went 
beyond this sphere and strove to 
devcldp as a mode! for workers’ con¬ 
trol of industry. In this way it gave a 
new aspect to class struggle and to the 
constructive role of the trade union 
movement. Workers’ control cannot be 
achieved in one stroke, through pas- 
,dng laws or by handing over the reins 
of production to workers. The work¬ 
ing class has to be trained to con¬ 
front, and overcome, managerial pro¬ 
blems. In the case ol this co-opera¬ 
tive, it is apparent that the managing 
committee constantly strove to spread 
these ideals among the workers. The 
workers themselves were able to ac¬ 
cept these responsibilities through the 
experiences they underwent at every 
stage. 

The co-operative's success was, 
however, short lived. On .seeing the 
garden back to shape, the former 
owners decided to stage a come-back. 
A suit was filed in the Calcutta High 
Court challenging the registration of 
the co-operative and. in July 1978, a 
receiver was appointed to manage the 
garden. The receiver appointed a local 
trader, one Radheshyam Aggarwalla, 
as his agent for running the garden. 
This person has subsequently claimed 
that he is the new owner because he 
has entered into a sale deed with the 
company. However, b.-forc a tea 
garden is sold, permi.ssion has to be 
granted by the Deputy Commissioner 
and by the Tea Board. This has not 
been granted so far. 

In September 1978, the Civil Re¬ 
vision Bench cf the High Court direct¬ 
ed the receiver to hand over posses¬ 
sion to the co-operative, from whom 
he had taken charge, by the third 
week of November. The receiver and 
the company jointly took the matter 
to the Supreme Court to appeal against 
the High Court order. 

On February 26, 1979, the Supreme 
Court passed an order whereby the 




to’/remaih in posseSslbji'IHef three 
months (ie, May 1979). The Gbuit 
also ruled that the case f« cascella- . 
tion of registration be referred back to 
the High Court for final decision. 

On August 17, 1979, the company 
and the so-called new owner filed a 
suit in the Sub-Judge’s court in Jal-' 
paiguri requesting that the resolution 
dated September 28, 1973, through 

which the company had handed over 
ownership to the workers, be declared 
vojd. 

Events took a turn in December 
1979 when tbfc High Court gave its 
verdict upholding the co-operative’s 
registration. Soon after this, the 
workers took charge of the -garden. 
But this is when their real troubles 
began. 

The so-called new owner realised 
that he had made a mistake in allow¬ 
ing the co-operative to regain posses¬ 
sion. Ho has been trying desperately to 
dispossess the co-operative. The ad¬ 
ministration, especially the police, ap¬ 
peared only too eager to help him. 
The police repeatedly threatened the 
workers into giving up possession. 
Workers were arrested at random at 
the slightest excuse and all sorts of 
charges, ranging from stealing of milk 
to attempted murder, were slapped on 
them. At present, more than forty 
workers have about ten criminal 
charges against each of them. 

When the co-operative tried to sell 
the green leaves, police promptly im¬ 
pounded the trucks Under the pretext 
of a routine cheek. The result was 
that in such a situation no tea garden 
was willing to buy its leaves. The 
whole idea, it appears, was to harass 
the workers so that they would be 
forced to leave the co-operative. On 
September 20. 1980, the sub-judge 

passed an order injuncting the co¬ 
operative from carrying on its acti¬ 
vities. The co-operative has appealed 
against this to the High Court. 

For the past one year or so, police 
harassment has stopped due to some 
changes in the administration. Mean¬ 
while, the Registrar of Companies has 
filed several cases against the com¬ 
pany for violating the provisions of 
the Company Law. 

On April 3, 1982, the Chief Metro¬ 
politan Majistrate of Calcutta sum¬ 
moned the three directors of the 
company. Notices served on two of 
them returned as the addresses were 
unknown. The third director appeared 
before the court but he pleadi’d that 
he had ixit been aware that he was a 
director till a few months ago, when, 
he received a letter from the Rcgi: 
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seraiidwcto^. 

It can be expected of a government 
which professes support' to the work¬ 
ing class that it encourages the for¬ 
mation of workers’ co-operatives, as 
the government of Tripura has done. 
The West Bengal government can 
save this experiment by taking over 
the garden as abandoned property and 
allowing the co-operative to run it. 
Co-operatives of this sort can serve as 
effective schools of class consciousness. 
In his instructions for delega*(‘s to 
the International Working Men’s 
Association in 1864, Karl Marx had 
said. “We acknowledge the co- 
op<;rative movement as one of the 
transforming forces of the' present 
system based on class antagonism... 
We recommend to the workingmen to 
embark on co-operative production 
rather than co-operative stores. The 
latter touch but the surface of the pre¬ 
sent economical (sic) system, the for¬ 
mer attacks its groundwork’', (K Marx 
and F Engels, ‘Selected ' Works”, 
■Volume Two, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1969, pp 81-82, Empha.sis in 
original.) 

The experiences of Saongaon Wor¬ 
kers’ Co-operativ(! proves that even 
illiterate tribal workers are quite cap¬ 
able of 'managing their own affairs, 
■when given the proper encouragement. 
It has also exposed the ‘myth of 
intelligence' which is so carefuUy 
nurtured by most managements. In 


• its 

esttblish tbK the taanagen hsM lb*' 
right to decide the fate of the indu-, 
stry and its workers because they 
have' the brains, while workers have 
to take orders because they cannot 
think for themselves, being ignorant 
fools. These workers, whose fore¬ 
fathers were brought here as inden¬ 
tured labour and for whom servility 
and submission to the management’s 
authority had almost become la way 
of life, could rise to the heights of 
managing a tea garden more ciciently 
than any profe.ssional management. 
Their subsequent determined struggle 
to protect their valuable experiment 
shows a qualitative advancement in 
class consciousness. Had this experi¬ 
ment been allowed to spread, it could 
have paved the way for an alternative 
structure of management in the tea 
industry. The workers could be acti- 
' vely involved in the production and 
decision-making process. 

Understandably, the staunchest 
opponents of such a scheme would be 
(he owners, especially the monopoly 
houses who have a powerful hold over 
the tea industry in the state. The 
Indian Tea Association’s hostility to 
this experiment is no secret. The 
scenario in Tripura is different. The 
tea industry there consists mainly of 
small growers who are politically in¬ 
significant. Could this be a clue to why 
the Sonali experiment is acceptable to 
Tripura but is being crushed in its 
own state? 


MAHARASHTRA 

Who Pays for and Who Gains from EGS ? j 


MH J 


to this i«! lad 

name of this company! He also stated 
that the signature on the returns 
filed was not his; moreover, his age 
and his father’s name ware incorrect 
and his office address had been stated 
as his residential address. In all 
possibility his name was picked up 
from the tefcphone directory. The 
magistrate has directed the detective 
department of the Calcutta Police to 
trace the other two directors. 

Though efforts to .dislodge the co¬ 
operative have so far been unsuccess¬ 
ful, they have ewt the Workers dearly. 
They are now deprived of their means 
of livelihood and their condition is 
pitiable. As the co-operative docs not 
have any income, it has been unable 
to pay its worker-members their wages 
for more than two years. Once again, 
these workers, who have sacrificed so 
much to bring the garden back to 
health, are facing starvation. 

The workers have two alternatives 
before them. First they can stick to 
their positions, hold pos.session over 
the garden and hope for a solution 
from the Courts or the government. 
Secondly, they can forsake the co¬ 
operative and go over to the side of 
the so-called new owner. In this case 
the co-operative will be doomed be- 
caufie it will have no basis for staking 
its claims. So far, the overwhelming 
majority of the workers have prefer¬ 
red to remain with the co-operative 
despite the accompanying hardships. 

This act itself demonstrates how 
deep the ideals of co-operation and 
■workers’ control have penetrated 
among the workers. The Adivasi 
worker-members would rather starve 
than give up their new found freedom 
and dignity. 

The workers arc now facing severe 
hardships. A few of them own agri¬ 
cultural land, which used to supple¬ 
ment their incomes on the plantation. 
These people are now solely deprmd- 
ent on these meagre holdings, for 
their survival. They are, however, 
more fortunate than the others who 
roam the surrounding areas in search 
of work as daily labour. If they are 
fortunate, they can get a few days’ 
employment every month. Most 
workers and theif families have only 
one meal a day. A visit to the laboqr 
lines will reveal broken-down houses 
and emaciated faces of hungry child¬ 
ren. The whole area becomes dark 
after sunset because the people cannot 
afford kerosene for lighting their 
lamps. Yet, in spite ol these hardships, 
the workers’ determination- to fight till 
tin- end remains unaltered. I’erlinps 


THE .state goveinnient spent Es l30 
crore in 1981-82 on its statutory Em¬ 
ployment Guarantee Scheme (EGS). 
The EGS has been in operation in the 
rural areas as well as in the areas of 
‘C’ class municipal councils since 
1972-73. In the current year, the 
budgetary provision for it is Hs 72 
crore. In addition, the .state will re¬ 
ceive from the Centre Es 15.78 crore 
as a matching contribution under the 
latter’s National Rural Employment 
Trogramine (NREP). The total pro¬ 
vision for the current year for EGS 
is thus Rs 103.56 crore.' Since, under 
the Maharashtra Employment Guaran¬ 
tee Act, 1977. the government lias to 
provide unskilled work to those who 
demand empteyment, in theory at least 
there can be no restriction on the ex¬ 
penditure on EGS. For iastance, the 


total expenditure on EGS in 1980-81 
was Rs 113.47 crore, whereas the 
budgetary provision was Rs 90 crore. 

In this budgetary provision was includ¬ 
ed Rs 15 crore from the Centre under 
NREP. 

In 1972-73, the first year of the 
EGS, the government spent Rs 1,88 
crore on providing unskilled works to 
the rural population under the scheme. 

In *1974-75, the government’s expendi¬ 
ture on EGS rose to Rs 1.5.72 crore. 
And it has been rising since: in 
1975-76, it was Rs 34.61 crore of which 
Rs 0,13 crore were given in kintj, 
(foodgrains) to the workers; in 1976-77/'^ 
Rs 49.88 crore was given as wages in 
cash and Rs 1.22 crore as wages in 
grain. In 1877-78, of the total wage 
compohent of Rs 51.54 crore on EGS, 
Rs 49.20 crore were dist^uted in cikh 
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Category 


Sanctioned 


Completed 


Labour Intensive component of 
Major irrigation 2,7S2 

Medium irrigation 543 

Minor irrigation tanks 2,553 

Percolation tanks 6,813 

Other minor irrigation works 6,226 

Soil conservation 53,114 

Land development 11,450 

Afforestation and other forests works 4,125 

Roads 10,919 

Other works 5,349 

Total 103,683 


1,948 

236 

835 

2,636 

4,574 

38,286 

6,521 

1,277 

3,384 

3,508 

63.213 


Tsni.ii 2: I’ATiEiiN OF Exi'LNuiruni! l.nulii EGS 


Oalegoi) of Work 


Percentage 
of Cash 
Isxpcnditure 
til! March 


Estimated 
Expendituie 
Ks in Crore 
during 



iTsi 

1982-83 

1980-85 

Labour intensive component of 
major & medium irrigation project 

S.2 

5.3 

40.00 

Minor irrigation works 

34.7 

20.8 

125.00 

Soil conservation 

19.1 

14.4 

143.00 

Land development 

7,0 

8.0 

60.00 

Afforestation and other forest works 

5.1 

4.0 

30.50 

Roads 

23.3 

18.08 

130.00 

Other works 

2.00 

2.07 

20.00 

Total; 

100.00 

72.00 

550.00 

and the remaining Rs 2.34 crorc in 

crorc paid in 

cash and Rs 17 crore in 


foodgrain. In 1978-79 e,xpenditurc on 
ECS rose to R.S 74.17 crore, comprising 
R.S 68.87 crore as wages in cash and 
Rs 5.30 crore in kind. In 1979-80, 
the stale goventtuent spent on EGS 
IE 109 ciorc — IE 89.45 crorc in cash 
and IE 19.78 crore in kind. .The total 
I’.xpcnditnre, jn 1980-81 amounted to 
s(lls 113.47 crore, consisting of Rs 96.47 


grain. 

The works taken up on EGS aic 
supposed to create productive asseE for 
tlie countr)-. Nearly 80 per cent ol 
die total expenditure on EGS is wages 
paid to workcis. 

According to oliicial figiucs. between 
1972-73 and 1980-81, of the IE 451.61 
crorc spent hy tlic slate government, 


}U 405 crore were ^Id ' as to 

cash and Rs 45.77 erore in kind. A 
total of 958.10 mn mandays of em¬ 
ployment were generated for the entire 
nine-year period. According to official 
data, again, on average five lakh work- 
er.r are employed every day on EGS 
works throughout the state. It E even 
claimed that there has not been a 
single occasion since EGS was intro¬ 
duced when the state government has 
had to pay unemployment dole, of 
Rc one per worker per day, following 
failure, to give an unskilled job for 
anyone who has sought employment 
under EGS in the rural areas and in 
aicas of ‘C’ class mimicipal council. 
If is officially stated that 103,885 
winks of various types were sanctioned 
under EGS till the end of September 
1981. Of these, 63,215 were complet¬ 
ed. Tabic 1 gives the broad category- 
wise mmik'r of works sanctioned and 
completed till September 1981 since 
EGS came into being. 

Official .sources claim that an miskill- 
ed labourer, irrespective of being male 
or fema'c, employed on ECS receives, 
on an average, a minimum of Rs 6 
per day. The statutory minimum for 
landle.ss agricultural workers in the 
state is Rs 4 per day. Hence the 
claim of state authorities tliat “EGS 
acts -us an iaspector for the implemen¬ 
tation of the state’s statuoiy minimum 
wages of IE 4 per day’’. 

However, there is a major short¬ 
coming in EGS in ensuring higher 
wages to unskilled laboui. Under the 
lilies framed for opening EGS works, 
ihc authorities have to comply with 
till main condition that the full reijulre- 
mcTils of labum oil various lanii opc- 
lations and other allied actuals in the 


l.XULL 3: llliSOimCL COI.LECnON lOK EGS IN UllU.VN .\ia..xs 

(/E m cnic) 


Name of the Tax/Levy 

73-76 

76-77 77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

80-81 

81-82 

82.63 

Tax on orofession trades callings ... 

ami employment 

10.33 

17.89 

18.47 

19.61 

23..I7 

32.11 

313,23 

39.93 

Surcharge oii sales tax 

— 

8.45 

16.26 

10.11 

11.22 

16.30 

16.82 

21.87 

Employment guarantee scheme, 
surcharge on motor vehicles 

0.10 

0.80 

0.90 

1..33 

0.88 

1.44 

1.46 

1.57 

Land revenue 

0.06 

0.07 

0 .0f) 

0.25 

0.20 

2.29 

2.29 

2,29 

Employment guarantee scheme cess 
irrigated holdings 

— 

0.17 

— 

0,10 


— 



Employment guarantee scheme cess 
on urban immovable non-residential 
property 

- 

— 

0.08 

— 

1 

0.(i;3 

4.00 

4.52 

5,04 ■ 

Total (taxes & levies) 

10.49 

27.38 

35.80 

31.40 

36.40 

57.04 

58.32 

70.70 

Government contribution 

10.49 

27.38 

.34.46 

31.40 

36.40 

57.04 

58.32 

70.70 

Total; 

20,98 

54.76 

70,26 

62.30 

72,80 

114.08 

116,64 

141.40 

Balance to be transferred 

Expenditure transferred to employment 
guarantee 

34,48 

48.88 

1,34 

49.20 

68.87 

98.17 

38.50 

75.50 

72.50 

Balance: 1 

-113.50 (+)4,88 

(4 )21.06 ( 

-)6.07 

l-)25.!7 

1 4)25.58 

(■IHI.M 

1 (4)168.90 


I 
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rual areas ue met Hms, tmddlled '1 
labour can secure employment on EGS 
works only after it has been establish¬ 
ed by the concerned District Collector 
that the seeker of employment was 
unable to get work on private farms, 
which is invariably at a lower rate 
even when it is at the statutory mini- 
imini wage ol Rs 4 per day. Thus an 
unskilled worker does not have the 
t.ption to choose whether he will work 
under lies or with a private landholder. 
Since he must work with the latter on 
lower wages il the opportunity is offer¬ 
ed, the higher wages oit EGS works 
can hardly act res a boost to the wages 
orr private farms. 

The state goverrmrent elaitns to lie 
auirre ol this .slrorlcoining. It ha.s 
appointed a tonuniUee to reeomntcnd 
u higher statutory minimum wage in 
the state. The proposed fixation ol 
higher staUrtory minimum wage in the 
slate is expected to remove the wage 
dillerentials between EGS and. private 
I arms. 

Through a separate olficiaLs commit- 
lee, the government also proposes to 
find dirt the proirortion of landholders 
and landless agricultural lalrourers em¬ 
ployed on EGS. A large proportion 
of landholders get tharrselves errroUed 
ns lalxrtrrers on the soil conservation 
works ol the EGS started on their own 
/anrts — thirs deriving the double ad¬ 
vantage of earning a wage as well as 
olrtaiiriirg durable productive assets on 
their own lanrrs at EGS expense. 

I 

The state government's resources 
raising ellort from the urban areas for 
rumring ECS has proved strccessful. 
This is IrecaiLse resuurces raised through 
.special taxes and levies have increased 
manilohl. The special taxes and 
levies are: 

(i) Tas orr piole,ssiotus, trades, call- 
iiifts and employnrent; 

(rr) .\ddttiotraI tax on motor vehicles 
lor employment guarantee 
.schetrtc; 

(ill) Additional tax on sales-tax for 
the employment guarantee 

.scIk'IIIC; 

(iv) Special assessment on irrigated 
agricirltmul lands; 

(\) Surcharge on land revenue for 
(iiiplojinerrt guarantee scheme; 
anti 

(vi) Tax on non-residential urban 
lands and buildings under the 
Education Ces.s Act, for employ 
merit guarantee schanc. 

The state government makes a, match- 
itig contribiitioii equal to the net col¬ 
lection of taxes and levies every year. 
The net colleetfun of ta.xes and levies, 
aiitl the matching contribution from 
the state government, are credited to a 
scpdMic fund taller) the Employment 
Giiatairtee Fund. The resources thus 


raised are used only fiot ^ putpose 
of Employment Guarantee Scheme. If 
there Is any balance in a particular 
year, the same is carried forward to 
the subsequent year. Table 3 gives 
till data on collection ol resources. 

Thus collection from the tax on 
prolcssiun, trades, callings and employ¬ 
ment, has risen fruiii Rs 10.33 crore 
in 1973-76 in Rs 33.23 crore in 
1981-82. This is the highest source ol 
liinds for running EGS. The collection 
fK,m .surcharge on sales tax has also 
doubled to Rs 16.82 crore in 1981-82. 

However, in sharir contrast, land¬ 
holders with irrigated lands in the state 
ecmtrihiited nothing lor EGS. The 
collection of emp'oymenf guarantee 
seheiiie cess on irrigated holdings was 


& "ifiekhk 

and Rs 10 lakh in 1978-79. Significaat-' 
ly, for the next three fiscal years 
(1979-80 to 1981-82) there was no con¬ 
tribution from this rich and highly 
potential source for EGS. Thus, judg-, ■ 
iiig from the offici.il data affluent 
lanricrs and big peasants with inigated 
lands do not make any contribution to 
EGS — even though the works carried 
out under EGS benefit their lands and 
help them profit from the creation of 
tiuiable assets. But to tax the affluent 
agriculturists and middle peasantry 
with or without irrigated land is a 
difficult proposition for the ruling party 
.Miicc tliese sections form the political , 
.Mipixirt base of the ruling party in 
the state. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Plan Priorities for Election Year 

Sanjaya Bara 


A.SSli.S.SJNG the impact of 30 years 
of plamied development in Andhra 
riatlesh, at a Seminar on 'Elan Priori- 
tie.s' organised by the State Planning 
Department and the Centre for Econo¬ 
mic and Social Studies, Hyderabad, 
the Chief Minister of Aiitlhia Pradesh 
lamented; "The main Irencficiaries of 
plan schitncs so far have been the 
landlords and industrialists because till 
the Fiftli Plan period, more than 60 
per cent of the plan outlays were spent 
only on itngation and yxiwcr. The next 
category of persons who were directly 
or indirectly benefited from planning 
were’ the contractors, the lobbyists and 
to .some extent the white-collared em¬ 
ployees.’’ 

The Chiel Minister’s soul-searching 
'v;is clearly intended more to please 
tire audience and attack his predeces- 
.suis in oHiee than to give a new diree- 
iiiin to ]>lanning at the state level. The 
Ctmgress-l party in Andhra Pradesh, as 
elsewhere, is more a congtomerate 
1)1 caste- and peisonality-liased groups 
than a csihesive political party. Con¬ 
sequently, successive Chief Ministers 
liavc Irccn known to place the blame 
lor the state’s inadequate development 
.Minarely on their predecessors. Indeed, 
as one civil servant observed, every 
minister spends the first few months in 
olDee promoting new programmes and 
scuttling ongoing ones or abandoning 
them hall-way through". 

With jsuch a state of affairs there 
has been a general demoralisation of 
the bureaucracy at all levels, and a 
cynicism pervades the administration. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 


much anticipated ‘takc-olf’ has not occur¬ 
red in the economy of .\ndhra Pradesh. 
The state continues to occupy the same 
‘middle’ position in the ranking among 
states according to per capita income 
that it had in 1960-61. While Kama- 
tiike and Punjab are two predomincntly 
agriculhiral states which have moved up 
the ladder, Andhra Pradesh has remain¬ 
ed ill the 10th position between 1960-61 
and 1977-78. A second aspect of 
Andhra Pradesh’s perfomiance, over 
the last two decades, has been the 
heavy investment it has made in power, 
irrigation and agriculture. More than 
60 per cent of all Plan outlays have 
gone to Power, Irrigation and Flood 
Control. This has helped to create an 
impressive infrastructure. It has also 
resulted in the relative neglect of in¬ 
dustry, education, and social welfare. 

It was ostensibly to review these prio¬ 
rities that this Seminar on ‘Plan Prio¬ 
rities’ was organised in Hyderabad in 
June. 

The mushrooming of regional centres 
of research in the social sciences in 
various state capitals over the last 
decade has helped to focus greater at¬ 
tention on problems of growth and 
development at the slate level. While 
this is good in itself, a serious short¬ 
coming of several such exercises in the 
past in other states, has been foe 
tendency to view foe problems of , 
growth and development of a particu-,' 
lar state in isolafion from foe national 
economy as a whole. The discussions 
at the seminar were no exceptioD to 
this general tendency. 

Planners in Anthra Pradesh have al- 



wsyj bwn ooncemed about lie ptdb* 
lem of unequal or imbalanced regional 
development, both because the state 
would like to improve its own position 
^ in national ranking and because within 
\ the state inter-regional disparities have 
A been the source of serious political and 
cultural tensions. However planning 
itself has not made a significant impact 
in rectifying these imbalances, and 
planning in India too has more often 
adjusted to the realities and logic of 
capitalist development rather than try 
to alter this logic in any important 
way, Seminars, such as the present 
one, place far too much emphasis on 
the role of planning in which econo¬ 
mists, technocrats and bureaucrats have 
an exaggerated notion of their impact 
.intl control on the course of events. 

The problem of growth is particu- 
iatly tricky for the so-called ‘agricultu¬ 
ral state,s’, such as Andhra Pradesh, 
which have not benefited from the 
A ‘industrialisation*^ of the IftSOs and the 
1860s. Having concentrated on agri¬ 
culture at the time when industrial 
growth was of a high order, they want 
to diversify into industry now at a time 
when both nationally and globally 
capitalist industrialisation is passing 
through a recessionary pha.se. Thus, 
while the exa’sslve reliance on agri¬ 
culture has made diversification im¬ 
perative. the po.ssihiliHes for such di¬ 
versification are limited in the present 
phase of ‘inflationary contraction'. In 
practice, this has has led over the last 
few years to de.sperate attempts by 
.state governments to comer the few 
tura' investments being made, vying 
with one another to offer all manner 
of conces-sions to private capital. Big 
ifluisiness houses have made good use oi 
these conccjisions. 

This desperation of a state govern¬ 
ment jn .stepping up cconaufe activity 
came through (juite clearly in the 
speeches nf the Chief Minesfer and the 
Finance and Planning Minister at the 
‘Plan Priorities’ Seminar. The des- 
lieration is particularly acute in this 
■election year in Andhra Pradftsh. The 
Seminar started with rhetoric. Econo¬ 
mists and civil servants were no less 
demagogic than political leaders. In¬ 
adequate investment, neglect of the 
poor, wastefitl use of resources, cor¬ 
ruption in the construction sector, 
neglect of primary education, ab-sence 
of land refonns, adverse consequences 
of brain drain and poor manpower 
planning, and so on, were all the short¬ 
comings of- planning that were empha- 
.slsed by the .speakers. Having said 
that much, the participants were at 
kss for new ideas. The creation of 
a Planning Board was one of the Ideas 


that .seemed to appeal to the Minister. 
.And the Press was quick to flash it, 
None of the few concrete suggestions 
made warranted a seminar of this scale 
and cost. To take few examples of 
such suggestions; Irrigation — more 
ttriphasis on better utilisation of exist¬ 
ing facilities than on creation of new 
potential; Power — same as in irriga¬ 
tion; Education — more emphasis on 
primary education than on higher edu¬ 
cation; Agrietdture — greater atten¬ 
tion to marketing and pricing of pro¬ 
ducts; and so on. The session on Re¬ 
sources had little to contribute, l)ccause 
the two main sources of revenue — 
taxes and Central a.ssistancc — were 
Ixcih difficult terrain. Will Andhra 
leadership fight for more from the 
Cc'ntre, ,as West Bengal is doing or 
even as Brahmananda Reddy could do 
when he was Chief Minister? Will 
Andhra leadership impose more taxes 
in an election year? Will it tone up 
the revenue administration when no 
Minister will tolerate any disciplining 
from ,fhe Qiief Minister and every 
minister is answerable only to himself? 
Precious little can he done and the 
.seminar was haunted by this know¬ 
ledge. The seminar had nothing to 
.say on Land Reforms, on taxing agri- 
enltiiral incomes, on piosecnting con¬ 
tractors for faulty or incomplete con¬ 
struction works, on toning up the pub- 
lie .sector, etc. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 


“TO the legislature, no less than to 
the courts, is committed the guardian¬ 
ship of the deeply cherished constitu¬ 
tional rights", Mr Justice Felix Frank- 
further once remarked. This duty o( 
guardianship can only be discharged 
satisfactorily if the legislature is 
endowed with the power to make the 
executive account for its actions. 
Civil liberties are violated mostly by 
the Stale. Organised groups arc ano¬ 
ther source of violation, eg, land¬ 
lords, the mafia and other powerful 
vested interests who flout the law. 
Civil liberties are a prime concern of 
the legislators. But what happens il 
their questions and their criticisms are 
confronted by the executive's refusal 
to divulge pertinent information? 

This is not an academic question. 
Such a shocking stand was taken re¬ 
cently by a minister of the Central 
government before a Consultative 
Committee of Parliament concerned 
with his portfolio — Information and 


An important obstruetkm to growth 
in Andhra Pradesh, which the seminar 
chose to side-step, is the problem of 
inler-regional imbalanees. If was po.sed 
onh’ once, and very sharply at that, 
when during the discussion on expen¬ 
diture on irrigation a political leader 
cautioned the participants from recom¬ 
mending a ceiling on investment in 
irrigation because, thus far, only coas¬ 
tal Andhra had benefited. Rayalaseema 
and Telengana were yet to secure 
their cliK’, and any ceiling on irriga¬ 
tion expenditure would have serious 
political consequences. That is the 
reality of Andhra Pradi'.sh. When a 
proposal had come up some time ago 
lov a well-equipped imstihition for the 
cate of mentally retarded children the 
concerned department preferred to have 
three units — one in each region — 
.stiaie the resources, thereby not al¬ 
lowing even one of them to have adc- 
(|uaf(‘ funds, lather than set up on;; 
good institution. 

VMiile the seminar began with grave 
misgivings on Andhra Pradc.sh‘.s lack of 
aciequato growth, il ended on a happy 
note. A Member of the Planning 
Commission participating in the Semi¬ 
nal noted that, over the last decade, 
Andhra Pradesh had after all done, 
lather well; and that now he discerns 
the emergence of a new ‘ideology in 
favour of the poor'. Come election 
seal what else conltl one expect? 


Broadcasting. On July 7 there was an 
hour-long confrontation between V P 
Sathc and two opposition members, 
Roop Chand Pal (CPM) and J P Ma- 
thur (BJP). it was over a circular of 
the Ministry on the January 19 strike. 
The members demanded its disclosure, 
especially since a summary bad already 
been provided to members. Sathe 
flatly refused. 

The summary was provocative 
enough to impel the members to ask 
lor the text, it revealed that the 
aovernnient had instructed AIR to 
publicise the trade unions which did 
not take part in the strike. In short, 
to slant the news. This was clearly 
a policy decision of enormous signi¬ 
ficance. Sathe said that the circular 
contained administrative matters and 
could not be divulged, If so, there 
was nothing to prevent him from 
taking the Committee into confidence 
and, while releasing the rest, keeping 
out matters concerning the staff, etc, 
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coAfidential. Thu is done ss a matter 
of course in US Congressional Com¬ 
mittees. A. couple of representatives 
of tile Committee meet with adminis¬ 
tration spokesmen and delete matters 
which deserve to be kept confidential. 
This is done by agreement, not by 
unilateral assertion of executive 
privilege. 

It may be recalled that Sathe's 
predecessor, L K Advani, bowed to the 
demand in the Rajya Sabha and 
revealed a circular blacklisting some 
journalists temporarily from appearance 
on AIR and Doordarshan. Truth to 
till, Advani’s circular had a point. 
Some, at least, of these journalists 
were notorious supporters of the 
Emergency and had basked in official 
favour in those days. Their conti¬ 
nuance on AIR programmes after the 
dictatorship was overthrown would 
have been absurd. But the MPs, too, 
had a point. Any blacklisting by the 
c,xecutive needs to he scrutinised 
carefully. The power is easily abused 
for partisan ends. Advani had to 
reveal the names. Sathe got a\v;o' 
with his refusal. 

Consider two other precedents. In 
the Till Mohan Ram case the ..overn- 
ment was compelled to agree. < n 
Decemlier 9, I97d, that “the leaders of 
the opposition might see in confidence 
and under oath of secretary the ('Bl 
report, statements by witnesses" and 
other relevant papers. On july 27, 
1978 this precedent was the basis for 
the accord between the government 
and the opposition for the disclosure 
of the Morarji Desai-Charan Singh 
correspondence on the Kanti Desai 
affair. Finally, in December 1980 the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha overrode 
the objections of the government and 
ordered it to place in the Library of 
Parliament the balance-sheet and state¬ 
ments of accounts ot Maruii Limited. 

When the 12 Departmental Select 
Committees were .set up in Britain, the 
Leader of the House of Commons, 
Francis Pym, assured the House that 
if ever there was general concern 
tegarding an alleged ministerial rcfoal 
to disclose information to a Select 
Committee, time would be provided in 
the House to debate the matter. This 
assurance was given on lanuary 16. 
1981 following clashes between the 
Committees and the government. The 
clashes cut right across party lines. 

Parliament’s right to know is not 
dependent on executive goodwill. Of 
course, there are matters of State 
which cannot be divulged, e g, military 
secrets and the like. The check on 
the abuse of this restricted povvei is 
the impartial discharge tff his duties 


by the Speaker. 

However, instances are not unknown 
when giivcrnniinif lias refused to reveal 
a document and an MP has placed 
that very document on the Table of 
the House. The CBI’s Report on Biju 
Patnaik’s dealings in Orissa was tabled 
in the House by an MP although the 
government had refused to reveal it. 
The Speaker of the House, Hukam 
Singh, gave a detailed ruling on Febru¬ 
ary 26, 1965, upholding the MP's 
right. When K P Unnikrishnan sought 
to lay on the Table of the House 
photostat copie.s of the notings and 
correspondence on the choice of 
consultants for the Thai Vaishat and 
Har.ira fertiliser projects, on December 
23, 1980, the Minister for Petroleum. 
Chemic.ils and Fertilisers threatened 
a CBI inquiry. The Deputy Minister 
for Parliamentary Affairs. Mallikarjun, 
went one better. He said, "The mem¬ 
ber was antinational by quoting from 
the secret records". 

Hukam Singh was exolicit in his rul¬ 
ing. “It is quite clear that by quoting 
from a secret or confidential document 
or placing a copy thereof on the Table 
ol the House, the member will not 
commit anv offence under the Official 
Secrets Act". All he must do is to 
certify that he is personally aware from 
his verification that it is a true copy. 
The Speaker also said “It is a fact 
that a document which is treated by 
the government as secret or confiden¬ 
tial, can be obtained through leakage 
or bv stealth or in an irreguLir man¬ 
ner. hut the Chair will not compel the 
member to disclose the source from 
w'hich copies have been obtained by 
the member." 

A Report from the Select Commit¬ 
tee of the British Parliament on the 
Official Secrets Acts, dated April 5. 
1939, considered the legal position in 
detail and opined that "disclosures by 
members in the course of debate or 
proceedings in Parliament cannot be 
made the subject of proceedings under 
the Official Secrets Acts" (para 10). 

Does the government of India rea¬ 
lise the implications of its negative 
approach to disclosure of documents 
in the light of the legal position as 
regards the MP’s right to quote from 
confidential documents no matter how 
obtained? It is driving the MPs to 
procure documents, no matter how, m 
order to discharge their duties to 
their coastitnents. The Press will be 
able to quote freely from parliamen¬ 
tary proceedings. Additionally, the 
press is entitled to carry on investi¬ 
gation of its own. 


But to add to the problems, lie 
rulings of the Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha, M Hidavatiillah, and of the 
Depiiiy Chriirm.nn, Sbyam Lai Yadav. 
have drastically curlailed the member's 
right to know. Ilidayatullah went so i 
far on March 13, 1980, as to rule that 
a resolution seeking disapproval of 
the President’s proclamations dissolv¬ 
ing nine state as.scmblies cannot be 
discussed because the issue was sub 
judice. This was because three peti¬ 
tions challenging the Proclamations 
were pending in three High Courts. 

So, the ruling oarty can always get 
somebody to file a suit challenging its 
decision, prevent a discussion in Par¬ 
liament on that ground, and have the 
suit withdrawn. The suit may even 
be a groundless one. But it will 
suffice to prevent discussion m Parlia- 
raant (see EPW of April 5, 1980 for a 
detailed criticism of this disuirbmg 
rulingl. 

But Yadav has gone further. He 
has debarred a discussion when no 
litigation was pending hut on the 
ground that the matter cmiht be liti¬ 
gated in the courts and shniild be 
litigated there exclusivel.v. In election 
matters, the Supreme Court has ruled 
wisely and repeatedly - most recently 
in the West Bengal case - that the 
courts should not interfere once tlic 
electoral process has begun but only 
at the end through a proper election 
petition. This is guidance for judicial 
non-intervention, not for parliamentary 
non-intervention. 

But on July 8, Yadav ruled that the 
question of the abuse of the official 
machinery in the recent Presidential 
election cannot be discussed in the 
Rajya Sabha. It could be raised 
through an election petition. This is 
palpably erroneous. 

Litigation will be confined to the 
law and to facts proved according to 
the law of evidence, A parliamentary 
discussion can deal also with propriety 
and be. based on information which is 
lljrfectly reliable though inadmissible 
in a court of law. 

If this ruling stands there is nothing 
to prevent a presiding officer of the 
legislature. Central or state, from 
disallowing a discussion of the arrests 
of people or ban on meetings on the 
ground that these could be challenged ■ 
in court of law. 

But discussion will be meaningful* 
only in the measure information is »* 
available. We have now reached a 
stage when even the Report on the 
Tihar Jail is denied to Parliament. It 
is a shocking state of affairs, alto¬ 
gether. . 
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The Indian National Question 


A Conceptual Frame 

Amaleodu Gnha 


Many marxisin maintain (ajter Stalin) that ninre Indians possess neither a commonality of language, 
nor of (xonomir life and mental make-up. the concept of a developing Indian nation is difficult to 
accejA. But the ingredients of a nation or a nationality cannot be so precisely and mechanically listed- 
A territorial community of culture andlor of nation could evolve in aiyfmpriate historical circums¬ 
tances on the ha.sis of any of a wide range of common identity marks, not all (as for instance. serrjA) 
being mentioned by Stalin. 

This jraper which attempts to provide a conceptual frame for Indian nationalism argues that 
India is a union of nationalities, Irig and snuill, at varying stages of development. Mone of these, 
however, yet by itself forms a nation: nor an autonomous develojmient towards such a singular forma¬ 
tion within any of these urdts is yet in sight. Vnder big bourgeois-landlord rule, the Indian economy 
continues to remain backward; and the tangled national question, a reflection of this backwardness, 
has remained unresolved for lack of democratisation of the society. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the natiomd question in India, as in so numy underdeveloped countries, has become a 
matter of great 'com;ern' and a special field of operation for nco-colonialist policy makers of metro- ' 
politan countries who are coming out as chamjnons of every kind of separatism and ethnic conscious¬ 
ness in underdeveloped countries, with a view to disrupting working dass unity and nationdity for¬ 
mation tyrocess. 

Keeping these spenficities of the Imlian case in mind, the paper argues that not onoly a natio¬ 
nality, hut also a union of nationalitiesinational groups coidd be transformed into a ludion through its 
stalyle association with the ideal of a unified statehood, desired or realised. India, in this view, is a 
many-nationality State; and India's several nationalities together form or are tending to fron} the Indian 
nation in the nutking. 


I 

General Background 

AS concepts, 'nation', ‘nationahly’ and 
‘nationalism’ defy any rigorous defini¬ 
tion in terms of form and content. 
Various attempts at defining these terms 
have run into difficulties. Of the avail¬ 
able definitions of a nation, for instance, 
the one by Stalin appears to be so far 
the best. But this, too, is not fully 
satisfactory. The crucial factors con¬ 
tributing to the formation of a nation 
or nationality have not always been the 
same. Nor can these be so precisely 
enumerated as Stalin attempted to do.' 
The Swiss nation is multi-lingual, but 
not the German, Jewish nationalism 
had no actual territorial foothold or 
base to start with, while all other 
nationalisms had. As an event, how¬ 
ever, the growth of nations/nationali¬ 
ties and nationalism relates necessarily 
and sulficiently to the modern world — 
to the epoch of capitalism and its mar¬ 
ket formation process." Nationalism 
could be unitary or federal in spirit, 
authoritarian or democratic, expansion¬ 
ist or self-contained, aggressive or 
defensive, depending on the specific 
circumstances of that process. 

The manifestation of national con¬ 
sciousness was first seen in the con¬ 


solidated feudal monarchies of western 
Europe when these countries were 
involved in the process of eliminating 
feudalism and developing capitalism. 
The task before a rising capitalist class 
then was to get rid of its own coun¬ 
try’s restrictive feudal regime so that a 
free market, co-extensive with a definite 
culturally-politically unified or unifiable 
territory, could be brought into exist¬ 
ence with popular support. Generally, 
language — a means of inter-dialectal 
communication — emerged as a crucial 
factor for realising such a market. 
Conditions of unification had to be 
created through collective will and 
conscious effort. For political ends, the 
rising bourgeois class made, or tended 
to make, its own people aware of their 
distinct cultural-political identity. It 
managed to invent suitable myths and 
used idioms and symbols to transform 
this identity consciousness into a power¬ 
ful and purposive spiritual sentiment. 
This was nationalism. It helped the 
young bourgeois class to mobilise the 
people for conquest of state power. 
The national movement it launched 
pulled down feudal barriers. It led to 
the establishment of a nation-state and 
a free national market co-extensive with 
it, both needing continual protection 
from external pre.ssures. The same 


process, with some variations, was also 
seen later in countries penetrated by 
colonialLsm; there the national move¬ 
ment primarilv aimed at pulling down 
the colonial barriers so that capitalist 
transformation of the relevant society 
could proceed unhindered. Thus, histor¬ 
ically viewed, nationalism was, and 
continues to be, more than mere y 
patriotism or love for one’s own 
country. 

In less developed and late-develop¬ 
ing countries outside western Europe — 
where economic backwardness remain¬ 
ed a more formidable hindering factor 
— the course of nationalism, though 
basically the same, had other notable 
features. As in western Europe, here 
too, the drawing-out of peasants into 
the market and their mobilisation - 
however limited it might have been - 
remained a major issue for the nation¬ 
ality formation process. But there was 
more compromise with the feudal ele¬ 
ments here; and a relatively larger 
initiative was left to the enlightened 
gentry and the bureaucracy. This 
resulted in a cult of authoritariani!^, ^ 
as one found in Prussia and Japan. In 
countries under foreign rule such as 
Poland, the anti-foreigner character of 
the national movement was often more 
pronounced than its anti-feudal char- 
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acter. However, even in such countries, 
compromises and collaboration with 

f mialists were not altogether absent, 
reover, in a multi-ethnic situation, 
lonalism acquired certain other fea¬ 
tures that were not common to the 
west-European model. 

The varying roles played by the 
bourgeoisie, the gentry and the peasan¬ 
try in the leadership and mobilisation 
of the masses decided the nature and 
course of the movement. Even within 
a single long-drawn national movement, 
there could be, accordingly, different 
phase,s. In the case of Poland, for 
instance, Lemn noled in 1914. 

(krman oppression has welded tho 
Pole.? together and segregated them, 
after first awakening the nationalism 
of the gentry, then of the hout- 
geoLsie, and finally of the peasant 
iiasscs (especially after the campaign 
I y.llie tk'nnans launched in 1873 
j ' again.st the use of the Polish language 
' III sehixils). Things are moving in 
the same direction in Russia, and 
not only with regard to Poland.'’ 

Lenin, however, had no occasion to 
further elaborate his point; and, in his 
own lifc-time. there was a revival of 
the Polish gentry nationalism in its 
worst form. The opposite happened in 
llkniine. In their struggle for nation¬ 
ality. language and 'Ukrainian' land, 
the peasants there were able to isolate 
the secessionist gentry and merge their 
national movement into the workers' 
struggle for socialism and intcrnational- 


Of whatever variety it may be, nation¬ 
alism still continues to be a powerful 
ideology and emotion all over the world, 
its socialist parts not excluded. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that 
national conflicts, preiudiccs and ex¬ 
clusiveness even in socialist countries 
like Russia, China, Vietnam etc will 
take time to wither away even after 
their economic base is gone. Indeed, 
once born, nationalism like caste-out¬ 
look dies hard and persists at the 
superstructural level. Whether Timur 
IS as much a national hero in Uzbek 
history as General Suborov is in Russian 
history, whether the outnumbering of 
the Kazakhs by Ru.ssians as citizens in 
the former’s homeland infringes their 
self-determination, or whether the 
recent exodus of Chinese settlers from 
Vietnam is indicative of national 
oppression - such questions show that 
national contradictions still survive in 
the socialist world. 

With this general baokguuiiid m mind, 
we shall now discuss the development 
and nature of the Indian national ques¬ 
tion, highlighting some of its major 
features. It may be noted here that 
India is comparable more to East 
Europe than to West Eu.-opc in this 
respect. 

II 

Indian National Question in 
Historical Background 


Peasant nationalism has attained new 
significance since then. No doubt, the 
fclirnng of the nca.santrv was due to a 
flargi' scale capitalist transformation. 
Yet such a concept is found useful for 
understanding the developments in 
China, Vietnam and several other third 
world countries, where the industrial 
bourgeois class had remained extremely 
weak — weaker than in Poland or even 
India — both before and during the 
declining phase of world capitalism. 
In such countries the nationalist re¬ 
action to feudalism and imperialism 
largely asserted itself not through the 
bourgeoisie, but through the numerous 
peasantry - a peasantry firmly allied 
to the numerically weak industrial pro- 
lateriat and other radical forcfcv Thus, 
nationalism, once a weapon of the 
rising capitalism, came in this from lo 
^ 1 % help of rising socialism. Where it 
did not, as in South Korea and Taiwan, 
the bourgeois ie had been able to 
take advantage of its strategic position 
inglobal politics for collaboration with 
Inerialism on Ihe best possible terms. 


There was no nationalism or sub¬ 
jectively conscious nationality in pre- 
colonial India. Not that obieclive marks 
of identity (such as a common language, 
script, typical psychological make-up, 
belief-system etc) indicating a terri- 
torialised commiimly cf culture weie 
not there. Such things might have even 
been casually taken note of. The concept 
Bharatavarsha. extending from the 
Himalayas to the Sea.-) (maniutlra-Jiiwa- 
chala) and peopled by the descendants 
of Bharata (Itharaliiiaiilali). for exam¬ 
ple, was an ancient one that still persists 
in our heritage. Madhavadev, a 17th 
century Vaishnava saint of Assam, for 
instance, even took-pride in his birth 
in Bharatavarsha in his Nama-ghma, a 
book of verses. But there was no term 
in any Indian l.anguage. in times ancient 
or medieval, thtit could convey the 
meaning of such categories as nation, 
nationality and nationalism. New terms 
had to be coined when the necessity 
was felt after the cominq of the British, 
as Rabindranath Tagore pointed out 
long back.' 


What about the regionahsed com¬ 
munities of culture that were developing 
in medieval India and were found as 
crystallised units immediately before 
the British conquest? At the regional 
level, one could point out to the orien¬ 
tation of the Marathi people of tho 
17th-18th centuries to the concept of 
swarajya (own state) and, stil earlier, 
lo that ol Maharashtra-dharma (a 
Marathi way of life and code of con¬ 
duct). Similarly one could refer to the 
rise of the Sikh state. In fact, in 1952 
E M S Namboodiripad talked of the 
formation of a ‘nation’ (?) in late 
medieval Kerala on the basis of its 
community of culture.’ One could 
likewise project the feudal monarchy of 
Assam, where the A.ssamese had deve¬ 
loped as an embryonic nationality, with 
a distinct language, some kind of a 
sense of collective pride and a concept 
of traditional frontiers in course of their 
struggle against the 17th-cenlury Mughal 
expansionists.'' However, in the absence 
of germs of bourgeois formations, these 
communities hardly produced any 
ideology of nationalism with a focus on 
desirable structural transformation. 
They were not exposed to new produc¬ 
tive forces, existing or anticipated. 
Hence f.ir from developing into nation¬ 
alities, they underwent disintegration 
or stagnation. 

What came out of the medieval 
icgionalisation process in India were 
clusters of objective identity marks 
(language, scrint etc) that could have 
been used to distinguish regional- 
cultural communities from one another. 
But conscious elTorts lo that end were 
hardly visible. In contrast to bonds of 
kinship (such as tribe, clan and caste) 
and leligion, other identity marks 
remained dormant until the bourgeoisie 
of the I9th century picked them up to 
symbolise their people's territorial 
unity in order to forge solidarity on 
that basis. They formulated a political 
programme, however limited and decep¬ 
tive, with a locus on desirable struc- 
lural changes, and they created mass 
sentiments in its favour. Needless lo 
say that the concerned cLisscs - gene 
rally the bourgeoisie tailed to perco¬ 
late these sentiments on .my substantial 
scale down to the grassroots of the 
pcansaniry. Things began to change 
somewhat only with the rise of Gandhi 
and the left parties after World War T. 

In its own interest, the British rule 
unified India's remote and heretofore 
disparate parts through a network of 
railways and communications, a cen- 
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tralised administration and a widened 
market linked with the British indus¬ 
tries. India’s largely new, but yet un¬ 
consolidated bourgeoisie of diverse 
ethnic groups (engaged in trade and 
industry, as well as in professions and 
services) were encouraged to collabo¬ 
rate with foreign capital and enter¬ 
prise. However, the port-orientation 
and colonial alignment of the market 
network somewhat weakened and dis¬ 
torted the nationality formation pro¬ 
cess. At the sub-regional. regional and 
pan-Indian levels, the bourgeoisie were 
operating in a subordinate role. Never- 
thele.ss. by and large, they were objec¬ 
tively opposed to the foreign domina¬ 
tion over the home market. For they, 
themselves, needed it for their own 
development. This oppositional role 
of theirs was nor necessarily revolu¬ 
tionary in action; neither was it con¬ 
sistently uncompromising. Throughout 
the early 19th century and. particu¬ 
larly, in 1857, when there was wide¬ 
spread organised resistance to firangi 
(European) rule by the peasants and 
patriotic scclions of the feudal class, 
neither the bourgeoisie nor other mid¬ 
dle class elements sided with them. 
Rather they collaborated with the 
British on tactical considerations. They 
took the path of soliciting an increasing 
share of the market and local political 
power through a peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional movement. This movement 
attained a degree of militancy, punc¬ 
tuated with occasional outbursts of 
revolutionary terrorism, during the 
early twentieth century. 

On the whole, the Indian bourgeoisie 
continued to express their discontent 
against the British rule and highlight 
the unity of the Indian people in their 
struggle against it. This is how the two 
major concepts of Indian nationalism - 
swaraj and iwadeshi — evolved in 
course of the foreign capitalist pene¬ 
tration Despite compromises and 
tactical collaboration, this ideology and 
programme of political and economic 
emancipation remained, on the whole, 
anti-imperialist: though not anti-feudal 
to the same extent. Militant peasant 
struggles, anti-feudal as well as anti¬ 
colonial, and the bourgeoisie’s then con¬ 
cern for the progressive realisation of 
swaraj and swadeshi — these did not 
mix well. This was because the men 
in trade, industries, professions and 
services were in some way or the other 
themselves linked with the network of 
feudal and colonial exploitation of the 
peasantry. 


Put into the melting pot of colonial 
oppression, the diverse ethnic elements 
came closer to each other than in pre- 
British times. A process of bourgeois 
class formation, transcending barriers 
of caste, religion and tribe, started. 
Through the alchemy of this intermingl¬ 
ing process, however limited under the 
colonial constraints, there appeared 
simultaneously two streams of national 
consciousness - one pan-Indian and the 
other, regional. The former was pro¬ 
fessedly based on observed pan-Indian 
homogeneities of culture such as a 
common all-India tradition and history, 
economic life and psychological make-up 
and the accepted unifying role of 
Sanskiit, Persian, English and Hindu¬ 
stani by turn — and also calculations 
of advantages of an India-wide market. 
The other consciousness was professed¬ 
ly based on the relevant region’s dis¬ 
tinctive homogeneities and demands 
for substantial or exclusive control by 
the sons of the soil over its resources 
and market facilities. In both cases, 
what was said to have been observed, 
and was professed, could have been 
based on mere myths. But myths do 
have a role in promoting nationalism 
and do not drop from the sky. The two 
processes, respectively linked with the 
yet-unconsolidated big bourgeois and 
regional small bourgeois interests, more 
often than not complemented each 
other and despite conflicts, these tend¬ 
ed to merge. An average Indian of the 
upper and middle classes identified 
himself at ease with both. During the 
latter half of the 19 th century, 
Bankimehandra Chattopadhyay of 
Bengal, Mahadeo Govinda Ranade of 
Maharashtra and Anandaram Dhekiyal- 
Phukan of Assam articulated this 
duality of our national consciousness, 
which cuts across all narrow community 
feelings based on creed, caste or other 
kinship affinities.’ 

Qass forces at work behind this two- 
level articulations of nationalism need 
a further explanation. Because of un¬ 
even developments, the bourgeoisie and 
petty bourgeoisie (between them con¬ 
sisting of traders, mill-owners, profes¬ 
sionals, bureaucrats, etc) of certain 
regions and ethnic origins were more 
capable than their counterparts in other 
regions and other ethnic grouos, in the 
matter of seizing the limited business 
and job opportunities 'n an open India¬ 
wide market. Hence they stood, in 
general, for an idedogy that would 
uphold a unitary nation-state, more or 
less modelled on the British practice. 


There was however no immediate open 
conflict with the relatively retarded 
bourgeoisie of the backyards; the latter 
were just coming up and were yet to 
articulate their grievances effectively. 
Bounded by moderate constitutionalism 
at all levels, the bourgeois aspirations 
did not yet provide much scope for 
such open conflicts cither. From its 
birth m 1885 till about the turn of the 
century, the Indian National Congress 
continued to deliberate exclusive¬ 
ly on subjects deemed to have an 
all-India importance. Until then the 
national ideology was, by and large, 
•secular and modernist; but its anglicis¬ 
ed values had limited application and 
relevance to the Indian realities. The 
vision of a united India, to quote a 
historian, was "fragile and superficial’’ 
throughout the 19th century." 

Deeper below at the regional level, 
there were not only forces of regional- 
linguistic nationalism, but also a parallel 
trend of pan-Indian Hindu and Muslim 
revivalisms, respectively feeding them¬ 
selves to some extent on the myths of 
.in Aiy an past and a pan-Islamism. The 
utter lack of concein for a federal 
.scheme, universal adult suffrage and 
regional autonomy in the projected 
vision of one India soon ran into diffi¬ 
culties early in the 20th century. For, 
without such provisions the aspirations 
of the regional bourgeoisie, petty bour¬ 
geoisie and the peasantry could hardly 
be accommodated jn their respective 
regions, the Muslim-majority ones in¬ 
cluded. The form of polity that was 
conceived of by the early nationalists 
did not thrive on thi given realities oY 
life. It only anticipated the market 
aspirations of the embryonic big bour¬ 
geoisie of India, not of the regional 
middle and small bourgeoisie. 

The challenge from regional natio¬ 
nalism was not felt much before 1917. 
But the challenge from an Islamic 
revivalism, no less than that of the 
Hindu revivalism, was increasingly 
felt, still earlier since about 1905. 
Spearheaded by the Muslim League, 
this reaction crystallised into a parallel 
proto-nationalism that aimed at maxi¬ 
mising political advantages for the 
Indian Muslims, not only through 
ideas of federal decentralisation and 
other such secular means, but also 
through separate communal electorates' 
parallelly built into the political system. 
It was an attempt at artificially divid¬ 
ing the people according to 'national' 
curiae. These seeds of divisiveness, fer¬ 
tilised by British patronage, later 
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germinated by 1940 into the concept of 
a separate state/states for the Indian 
Muslicils in contiguous territories, 
where they formed a majority and 
whereto Muslims of other parts of 
India could gravitate. We call this 
Muslim reaction proto-nationalism, 
since it also tended to overcotpc 
casteism, localism and even pan-Islamism 
m its own .sphere and tried to project 
the Indian Muslims as an India-wide 
distinct community of culture, gravi¬ 
tating to a defined homeland and 
language (i e Urdu). The 19th century 
Aligarh Movement had, in a way. con¬ 
tributed towards this trend. The Hindu 
reaction helped it crystallise. Pakistan 
was born. Later, the emergence of 
Bangladesh by way of splitting Pakistan 
in 1971 on a linguistic basis showed 
how false the concept of a nation 
based on religion was and what dangers 
the religious exclusiveness and separat¬ 
ism were fraught with. 

Under such stresses and strains, the 
ifommani iilatform of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, the Congress, gradually 
realised that the Indian realities ■ 
Its manv languages, two major belief- 
systems, mans tribes, imperialist intri¬ 
gues and, above all, weak bourgeois 
formations did not fit well into the 
'Island' model that had been emulated. 
From around 1917 nr so, they began 
to increasingly appreciate the advant 
ages of having autonomous linguistic 
units within a federal structure. This 
apprecialion ,ind the concerns for 
peasant mobilisation and for Indian 
languages spoken by them, were asso¬ 
ciated as much with pressures from 
lielow a.s with the phenomenal rise of 
Gandhiji's leadership within the Con 
gress. In form and content. Indian 
nationalism remained, by and large, 
federal in snirit since then. The con¬ 
cept of linguistic states struck its roots 
firmly by 1911 when the Congiess 
Declaration of Rights was adopted. 
Today India’s multinationality (many- 
nationality composition) is indeed re¬ 
cognised bv the Indian Constitution, 
implicitly if not explicitly, through its 
provisions for fairly autonomous 
linguistic states and Sixth Schedule 
tribal areas, with the scope of further 
constitutional adjustments in Centre- 
State relations in their favour, under 
the pressure of popular struggles for a 
consistent democracy. 

m 

The Soviet Example 

■ The brief outline, as given aboic. 


suggests that after a false start and 
drift for years, the Congress was forced 
to take note of the complexites of the 
nationality formation process and 
make gestures to accommodate regional 
aspirations within the frame of a 
united India. Other political parties, 
barring those anchored in religion and 
revivalist lalues, had also more or less 
the same approach. Although this 
change of outlook failed to arrest the 
Muslim League-sponsored separatism 
and eventual creation of Pakistan, it 
succeeded in maintaining the territorial 
unity of the rest of India. Constitu¬ 
tional provisions that were adopted to 
deal with India’s national que.stion 
were amended from time to time with 
a view to extending regional autonomy. 
The amendments were in fact conces¬ 
sions wtested from the big bourgeoisie 
bv the people through democratic 
Struggles at the icgional level. Indian 
constitutional provisions m respect of 
rtie national question were indeed 
somewhat influenced by the Soviet 
practice. This happened despite basic 
differences in the two countries' struc¬ 
tures of economy and polity and in 
the historical rircumstanccs, respec¬ 
tively antecedent to their nationality 
formation proces.ses. 

The Russian national process could 
be traced back at least to the 17th 
ccntuiT when its bourgeois formations 
began to appear. It attained maturity 
by late 19th century and was conti¬ 
nually associated not only with a pan- 
slavonic movement but also with a 
colonialising thrust west, south and 
east of the Russian homeland. In re¬ 
action to this thrust, many subjugated 
peoples also attained their respective 
national consciousnesses. The Tsarist 
Empire was indeed a prison-house of 
oppressed nationalities. The Russians 
were dominant in if not only numen- 
cally. but also iiolitically. economically 
and culturally. They were an oppressor 
nation and others, oppressed nations 
and nationalities. Hence, m the demo¬ 
cratic struggle against State power 
symbolised by the Tsar, the unity of 
nations-'nationalities that was built had 
to be based on the recognition of a 
right to self-determination li c seces¬ 
sion). not demands just for autononn 
only. 

Also a p.'ison-hou'-e of nationalities, 
India presented a somewhat dillerent 
situation during the 19th-20th centu¬ 
ries when its nationalities were taking 
shape in course of their capitalist 
transformation and democratic strug¬ 


gles against British imperialism. None 
of these nationalities were in an over¬ 
all dominant position vis-a-vis the 
others. Big and small, they forged 
theii unity in struggle and strength¬ 
ened it by invoking from their com¬ 
mon past, eco-symbols of emotional 
integration and shared cultural values. 
The basis of this unity was neither re¬ 
ligion, nor a concern for regional self- 
determination with a right to secede, 
but an urge to achieve a free, united 
India on the basis of autonomy and 
consistent democracy. This had to be 
so since the Indian big bourgeoisie 
wanted an unfettered India-wide home 
market and hence would mobilise 
countrv-wide popular support towards 
this end only on such tcrm.s. 

The point needs a little more elabo- 
ration. The Russians constituted more 
than 43 pet cent the population of the 
Tsarist Empire, as they still do (now 
53 per cent) m the USSR. This weight 
of numbers was one iniportart facet 
of their dominance. The Hindiisthani 
(Hindi and Urdu! speakers in India 
now account for some 43 per cent of 
India's total population, and hence 
their numerical importance is appa¬ 
rently somewhat comparable to that o( 
the Russians in their own Union. How¬ 
ever. in the matter of developing a 
unifying culture and literature, the 
Hindusthanis, unlike the Russians, still 
icmain far behind the country's other 
smaller (but moie consolidated) natio¬ 
nalities, This continues to be so despite 
the (lowering of Urdu for a while in 
the past and the use of Urdu in Roman 
script as a common language in the 
crstw'hile British-Indian army (and 

also m Subhaschandra Bose's Indian 
Arniv). In fact, the nationality forma- 
lion process amongst the Hindutthanis. 
and for that matter also amongst the 
Puni.ilvis, has remained extrcmelv halt¬ 
ing, weak and problematic, as com¬ 
pared to the process in some non- 

Hindusfhani regions. This is because 
of the relatively late penetration of 
capitalist market forces and lesser in¬ 
tensify of capitalist transformation m 
the Hindushani-speaking region^, and 
for other reasons. It is nol vet clear 
whether the Hindusthanis are emerg¬ 
ing as a single unified nationality 
or as several such nationalities. 

In anv case, attempts at promot¬ 

ing Hindustham (written both in 
Devanagri and Urdu scripts, or in 
Roman script) as India's national 
language, are now a thing of the past. 
Instead, Hindi, written m Devanagri, 
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has been constituticmally posed as the 
alternative to English as India's link 
language to be progressively realised, 
subject to general acceptance. In the 
case of the Punjabis, their 'we-consci- 
ousness', based on a common language, 
etc, remained always weak and tenuous. 
Eventually, their nationality formation 
process got disrupted and distorted, as 
it failed to overcome divisive religious 
influences. 

The position of the Hindusthani 
nationality/nationalities m the eco¬ 
nomy. bureaucracy and army of British 
India also was anything but one of 
dominance. This remains true even after 
the British quit. According to a crude 
analysis made in 1967 by Ajit Roy, 
only 33 per cent of total assets of India's 
75 top monopoly houses. listed by the 
Monopoly Inquiry Commission, was 
accounted for by the Hindusthani 
houses (Marwan houses 25 per cent 
and non-Marwari Hindusthani houses 
8 per cent). The Gujarati houses had 
a larger share, as much as 37 per cent 
of the total assets, though the nationa¬ 
lity they represent accounted for less 
than 5 per cent of India's total popu¬ 
lation. Another 13.5 per cent of the 
assets continued to be controlled by 
foreign houses (all British except one).’ 
Besides, the interlocking of Indian 
capitalists at all levels and their depen¬ 
dence on western multinationals for 
technology and markets abroad make it 
pointless and impossible to isolate the 
big bourgeoise of this or that nationa¬ 
lity as the sole villain in India. 

Like capital, the bureaucracy and 
army, too, are of composite character. 
Of the 41,663 class I and Qass 11 
officers of the Union Government, as 
of 1967, only 18.3 per cent belonged 
to the four major Hindusthani-speaking 
states of UP, Bihar, MP, and Rajasthan 
while the shares of Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
West Bengal and Maharashtra ranged 
severally between 13,7 and 9.7 per cent 
each, Quite disproportionately to its 
population resources, non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing Punjab maintains a significant role 
in the army; and, together with some 
coastal states, also in the navy. In 
1970-71, for instance, Punjab accounted 
for 2.5 per cent of India's total popu¬ 
lation, but its share of all non¬ 
commissioned officers and jawans, re¬ 
cruited for the Indian army in that 
vear was 17.5 per cent as against a 
34.2 per cent share of the aforesaid four 
Hindi-speaking states. Recruitment 
from Gujarat wr.s one of the lowest, at 
1.4 per cent of the total, though the 
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Gujaratis together with the Marwaris 
are in a somewhat dominant position in 
the economy through the monopoly 
business houses they control. These are 
only stray examples as to how domi¬ 
nance is composite and diffused, and 
not monopolised by any single nationa¬ 
lity.” Rather, dominance — economic, 
political and cultural — is largely 
exercised by higher caste-groups (of 
more than one religion) that transgress 
regional and nationality fronbers. 

One important difference, not yet 
sufficiently highlighted, between the 
Soviet and Indian national situations, 
lies in the matter of their conceptuali¬ 
sation of nationhood. A nation is con¬ 
stituted by a single nationality (or 
arguably, one could say, also by a 
group of nationalities), when that 
single nationality (or group) forms, or 
IS desirous of forming, a sovereign 
state. The Japanese provide the example 
of a single-nationality nation; and the 
Canadians, of a two-nationality nation. 
A number of nationalities, integrated 
within a common political system, is 
as much a feature in India as in the 
USSR. Both are officially described cs 
Unions, and both have a unified army 
as well as a common citizenship con¬ 
cept. However, the concept of citizen¬ 
ship is not exactly the same in the two 
countries. In the USSR, each Union 
Republic, unlike in India, has also its 
own republican citizenship and the 
right of granting citizenship. The 
.ibsence or presence of a nationality's 
right to secede in the Constitution also 
leads to a basic difference at the 
formal conceptual level in constitu¬ 
tional terms. This is so, even if it is 
conceded that in the Soviet Union 
I his right is now more formal than 
real, because of a high level of integra¬ 
tion already achieved over the last 
half a century by virtue of its socialist 
planning and a single party system. In 
India the concept cf nationhood, 
though composite, is, in constitutional 
terms, all-inclusive and singular; in the 
USSR, it is plural. By usage, official or 
otherwise, the former is called a ‘nation’ 
(or sometimes, as a union of nationali¬ 
ties, but never as a union of nations), 
while the latter is said to stand for 
'nations’. 

What distinguishes the Indian case 
from the Soviet one is the former's 
historically evolved two-level national 
consciousness. India is not just a sum 
total of nationalities, as the USSR is; 
but something more than that. Along¬ 
side of the nationality consciousness 


at the regional level, there has also been 
a parallel Indian national consciousness 
that transcends the former and stands 
on its own legs. It emerged from the 
bourgeoisie’s discovery of a histori¬ 
cally evolved identity of culture and 
common tradition — real or imagined 
to be so — co-extensive with the 
whole Indian territory and people in¬ 
habiting it. The Indian personality, 
indeed, reflects a simultaneous footing 
in two communities of culture, two 
stream.s of consciousness — one Indian 
and the other regional; the set and the 
subset. An average Marathi or Assa¬ 
mese or Bengali tends to describe 
himself at ease also as an 'Indian', as 
we already noted. But to describe what 
was common to a Russian, an Uzbek 
and a Georgian, there was no such 
similar value-loaded nationality-indi¬ 
cating term in the Tsarist Empire. 
Later, since the 1930s, the term ‘Soviet’ 
was put into use as a common label to 
serve the purpose (e g, Soviet people, 
Soviet citizen, Soviet land etc). Though 
in terms of its latest Constitution, the 
USSR is an ‘integral federation’ (Article 
70) with a single unified army and one 
party system, it claims to embody .not 
a common nationhood, but only “the 
state unity of all its nations and 
nationalities together for the purpose 
of jointly building communism". Ind- 
dentally, the distinction made between 
the categories, ‘nation’ and 'nationa¬ 
lity', continues to remain vague 
in contemporary political science in 
India and elsewhere. Marxists do make 
a distinction between these two cate¬ 
gories but how it is made is not clear. 
Besides,' much confusion, semantic in 
origin, stems from their use as inter¬ 
changeable terms. We shall again 
discuss this problem in Section V of 
this paper. 

IV 

Self-Determination and 
Assimilation 

Not that the right to self-determina¬ 
tion of nationalities was never pressed 
for or its recognition demanded as 4 
matter of principle in free India. There 
had indeed been, from time to time, 
secessionist (to secede from India) 
movements even. But all these have so 
far happened only at a frivolous level 
or in the border regions of the Indian 
territoiy. Frivolous when the united 
CPI mechanically demanded such a 
right for all nationalities during the 
late 1940s and the 1950s as a matter 
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of principle; or when the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagham still later actually 
demanded secession for Tamil Nadu. 
Such demands had to be dropped or 
pushed under the carpet within a few 
years in both the cases for lack of mass 
support. The secessionist demand for 
Khalistan raised recently by a section 
of the Panjabi Sikhs, also, apparently 
awaits a similar fate. For, the relatively 
mobile Punjabi Sikh bourgeoisie and 
petty-bourgeoisic have little to gain 
from their insulation within a tiny 
territory. Far from being oppressed, the 
community enjoys a higher share of 
all opportunities that could be offered 
by a united India than what their re¬ 
lative numerical strength justifies. 

A concern for the right to self- 
determination is now found on a more 
serious and persistent basis only in 
some of the thinly-populated border 
tracts of northeast India, amongst very 
small nationalities. These were all late 
entrants into the British coloni.'il 
system, and hence still preserve some 
of the remnants of primitive com¬ 
munism. Left untouched by the Indian 
railways, and almost so also by admi¬ 
nistration, these were kept insulated 
from contacts with the rest of India 
and the Indian freedom movement. 
Hence their isolation and alienation 
from the broad stream of the Indian 
tradition, culture and thoughts. 

The hilly parts of northeast India 
therefore present a different setting for 
the national question." In Nagaland 
and Mizoram, for example, the process 
^of tribes transforming themselves into 
nationalities started only in the 1940s 
by which time there had already 
appeared indigenous middle class 
elements within them. These immature 
nationalities, rather tribes in transition 
do not yet share the sense of belong¬ 
ing to the wider Indian community of 
culture at large as the Bengalis or 
Assamese do. With the increasing 
elimination of communication-gaps and 
isolation, and following political-admi¬ 
nistrative reforms, a shift in the 
attitudes of the Naga and Mizo peoples 
is. however, already taking place over 
the post-Independence years. The 
Indian Consfituticm had to be amended 
several times under popular pressure 
to accommodate their urge for auto¬ 
nomy and raise the status of their 
respective Sixth-Schedule tribes areas 
to that of constituent states. Further 
negotiations between the Union 
Government and the rebel groups are 
in progress for resolving the national 


contradictions in a peaceful manner. 
Besides, it is also being increasingly 
felt in these remote regions that the 
toiling people ctf all nationalities, big 
and small, have a common cause to 
make against the bourgeois-landlord 
rule and neo-colonial intriguer that 
have kept India's national question 
unresolved. Both in Nagaland and Mizo¬ 
ram, the solution of the national ques¬ 
tion depends also on the feasibility of 
nationality formation by way of inte¬ 
grating their several tribes, speaking 
as many languages, at the local level. 

Also a border tract left outside the 
Bntish-lndian railway network and 
centralised administration, the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir is yet another 
crystallised unit where the question of 
the right to national self-determination 
was seriously raised. Such a demand 
originated long before 1947, in course 
of the Ka.shmiri people's anti-feudal, 
democratic struggles against the 
British-backed Maharaja’s rule. Jammu 
and Kashmir's isolation is, however, 
only relative and i.s totally unlike that 
of Nagaland and Mizoram. In all 
historical periods. Kashmir remained, 
and still remains, very much integral 
to what constitutes the corpus of 
Indian tradition, culture and thought. 
Because of its anchorage in Indian 
heritage and in a united democratic 
movement directed against a common 
enemy, it reacted sharply to the parti¬ 
tion of India on a religious basis. It 
decided to join the Indian Union, 
while still looking forward to a special 
autonomous status within it. Given the 
choice between Pakistan and India, 
the leaders of the Kashmiri people 
opted for the latter, with hopes that 
bourgeois-democratic reforms would be 
easier to achieve there than in Pakistan. 

Even if we assume that border slates 
like Kashmir, Nagaland and Mizoram 
and, for that matter also Sikkim 
(annexed in 1975) and Manipur, fall 
out of or do not share the wider 
national consciousness that arises oat 
of an awareness of the pan-Indian 
cultural homogeneities, these may he 
deemed as exceptions, somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the autonomous regions like 
Ubet in the People’s Republic of China. 
These exceptional cases, each having a 
small population, surely raise questions 
of political significance, but they do 
not crucially influence the fate of 
India's overall democratic movements 
as such. The State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, alone, accounts for less than 
one per cent and the other four fron¬ 


tier states together, for less than half 
per cent of India's total population. We 
therefore re'iterate that Indian national¬ 
ism, while combining many autonom¬ 
ous nationalities and their several 
regional nationalisms (variously called 
as sub-nationalism, little nationalism, 
local or narrow nationalism, etc), 
has al'o a separate dimension 
of its own, independent of the 
totality of such nationalisms. It is 
based on the shared feeling of all 
Indians of belonging to a India-wide 
community of culture, which can be 
distinguished from other such commu¬ 
nities of the rest of the world by a 
pool of identity marks. When the early 
Bengali and Assamese nationalists 
faced the problem of coining appro¬ 
priate terms to signify their newly- 
acquired national identity/identities, 
they used the words, ‘jati’ and ‘maha- 
jati', in two different senses. The word 
jati. which earlier meant ‘caste', now 
stood for a constituent 'nationality' 
and the word maha-iati exclusively for 
the ‘nation’. For ex.smple as early as 
1926, the concept of the two-level con¬ 
sciousness was idealised by an Assa¬ 
mese nationalist as follows: 
l.rt all nationalities (jati) of India 
follow their own paths. The Brahma¬ 
putra. the Ganga, the Yamuna, the 
Kaveri. the Sindhu — let all of them 
How down along their respective 
courses. Let there be no attempts 
to merge one with the other. Finally 
,dl will eonverge in the Indian ocean, 
that is. the Indian nation (maha-iatf). 
Triiiililes will inaease if any other 
inclhod is resorted to for creating 
the Indian nation (translation ours).'- 
Bccause of the distorting influences 
of diverse economic interests, this 
ideal of Indian nationalism is not, 
however, free from deviations m real 
life. Calculations of advantages of a 
highly centralised and integrated 
Indian market often prompt India's 
monopoly capital to project naticsnalism 
as an Indian ‘great nationalism’, not 
mindful of the aspirations of the 
smaller constituent nationalities. This 
is reflected, for example, in the 
attempts at reviving the concent of a 
Hindu Rashtra; at minority-baiting: 
at prescribing a presidential form of 
government for ailing India; at impos¬ 
ing Hindi as a compulsors national 
language, if possible: or at depriving 
constituent states of .appropriate 
measures of financial resources and 
autemomy. On the other hand, the cal¬ 
culations of the advantages of resening 
the market and job opportunities of a 
region exclusively for its ‘own’ people 
~ n thing often championed by the 
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relatively fiasile regional small bour¬ 
geoisie tend to distort nationalism 
into a regional ‘little nationalism’, not 
mindful of the overall all-India national 
interests. Despite these pulls in oppo¬ 
site directions, Indian nationalism has 
by and large remained nearer the 
norm, while simultaneously combining 
and transcending regional nationality 
consciousnesses and continuously fight¬ 
ing m that process casteism, tribalism 
and other forms of narrow community 
feelings, both at all-India and regional 
levels. 

The nation-building process m India 
remains however yet immature and in¬ 
complete. Since the cultural and eco¬ 
nomic development of the regions and 
nationalities is uneven and since ,i 
persistent orerall economic stagnation 
hardly allows for any increase m the 
size of the divisible cake, forces of 
secessionism are raising their ugl.v 
heads. In the absence of a break¬ 
through in the economy, secessionist 
tendencies might break out more 
widely and frequently in future than 
now. But the problem of unevenness is 
more caste group-wise -- cutting 
across nationalities - rather than 
nationality-wise. Hence, such secession- 
ism has little chance of success m 
whipping up mass sentiments of any 
maior nationality on a stable basis, as 
was possible in Bangladesh. In Assam, 
seemingly a likely case in this respect, 
this has been evident only recently. 
Secessionism has been firmly and 
widely disowned there eyen by the 
little nationali.sts themselves, bar¬ 
ring a few extremists.” There the 
movement professedly aims at driving 
out a sizeable section of the toiling 
immigrant population, rather than 
assimilating them. No demand for in¬ 
creased regional autonomy as such or 
right to secede from India has yet 
been raised from this platform. 

Yet another major influencing 
factor that acts in favour of Indian 
nationalism is the Indian industrial 
proletariat’s stake in the matter.'* 
Having emerged out of a mixed popu¬ 
lation of various national groups, intei- 
mingling all over India in cities, mines 
and plantations, it has a vested interest 
in preserving Indian unity. Itself a 
product of assimilation under compul¬ 
sions of the very conditions of life, it 
generally stands for assimilation on the 
widest possible scale, although workers 
under bourgeois influence might go 
astray. Indeed, in the era of the waning 
world capitalist system of today. 


divisive bourgeois nationalism as such 
can no more be deemed democratic 
and legitimate (as it once used to be), 
and it needs to be subordinated to the 
general world-wide stru^le for people’s 
democracy and socialism, Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg’s arguments against the recogni¬ 
tion of the right to .self-determination 
(.secession) of nationalities by the 
working class of a centralised State, 
where a possible hegemonic role for 
itself was already within its sight, were 
not acceotable to Lenin in 1913-16 on 
quite valid grounds. But we live m a 
different world today. More than 
a third of the humaI^ society having 
meanwhile become socialist, national 
democratic movements arc now a part 
of the global struggle for socialism. 
Hence, some of the old arguments of 
Rosa Luxemburg appear to have 
acquired fresh relevance m the pre¬ 
sent situation.''' 

Paradoxically, the national question 
todav has visibly become a matter of 
'great' concern and a special field of 
operation for the neo-colonialist 
policy-makers of the metropolitan 
countries. In their efforts to perpetuate 
the domination of monopoly capital 
they are, on the one hand, building up 
a network of transnational corporations 
all over the world, and on the other, 
are coming out as super-chamnions of 
umpteen varieties of separatism and 
ethnic consciousness, with a view to 
disrupting the working class unity in 
their own countries and the nationality 
formation processes in third w'orld 
countries. Much of recent academic 
research on the national question is 
motivated and sponsored by interested 
imperialist quarters. They do so with 
a view to providing justification for a 
‘divide and rule’ policy and inspiring 
secessionism in countries nan grata. 
Such research reiterates the old theme 
that the nation-building process in the 
liberated colonies is a fiction, that 
what IS real is the ethnic plural¬ 
ism and that the going process 
of assimilation or integration is 
not worth taking note of."' India 
continues to be a melting pot of 
castes, tribes, communities and 
nationalities. Its nation-building pro¬ 
cess is not yet at that more or less 
complete and comfortable stage when 
Indian nationalists could afford to be 
less sensitive to the wide variety of 
foreign interventionists — some of 
them missionaries and investigating 
social scientists — who indulge in acti¬ 
vities prejudicial to national integra¬ 


tion." For a study of the national 
question in India today, and for that 
matter in many other countries, an 
analysis of the world forces at play has 
indeed become all the more important. 
But a thorou.gh probe of this kind is 
beyond the scope of this short paper. 

V 

Some Clarifications and a 
Summing-Up 

The distinction presumed between 
a ’nation’ and a ‘nationality’ in all 
Marxist discussions is somewhat crucial 
for our above conceptual framework 
of Indian nationalism. It js there in 
Stalin's treatment of the national 
question, but with no sufficient clarity. 
As an Indian Marxist political scientist 
has noted, “Stalin unfortunately attri¬ 
butes to the ‘nation’ all these charac¬ 
teristics which should properly apply 
only to the ‘nationality’. This lands 
him in all sorts of conceptual difficul¬ 
ties when discussing the national ques¬ 
tion in eastern Furope’’.'* To get out 
of this confusion, the same author 
refers to Engels. According to him, 
Engels explicitly recognises ‘nationa¬ 

lity’ as a nre capitalist structure - a 
‘community' ii’cmniiscliajt), already 
possessing a distinct and common 
cultural identity in the pre-capitalist 
era, as in the case of the Germans.''' 
Various kinds of ethnic communities, on 
the basis of tribal (kinship) and religi¬ 
ous lies, etc could surely emerge and 
be gradually transcended by more 
complex linguistic-cultural communi¬ 
ties in pre-capitalist times. But that, 
Engels accents any such community as 
a ‘nationality' even in the absence of 
.my signs of an emerging capitalism 
(along with a rising bourgeois class) 
is doubtful. It could indeed be accepted 
so only after a section of it (embryonic 
class) had become conscious of the 
advantage of mobilising the relevant 
community feelings to their class 
benefit. This could happen, we believe, 
only in a society where seeds of capi¬ 
talist relations had already started 
sprouting. In other words, a nationality 
is not a pre-capitalist structure as such, 
but a product of early capitalist rela- 
tiohs; it is a less developed form of a 
developing nation. Engels implicitly 
makes this distinction clear when he 
refuses to put the label of nation on 
“the entire German people’’ so long 
as “the low level of industry, commerce 
and agriculture ruled out any centrali- 
satiwi’’ of these people.® At that level, 
they impliedly formed a nationality 
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- something that was more than a 
community of culture, but less than a 
nation. This kind of distinction is per¬ 
haps also implied in Stalin's discri¬ 
minating use of the two terms in his 
categorisation of a people as a nation 
or a nationality. In English, the words 
‘nation’ and ‘nationality’ can be used 
nterchangeably; and this is often done 
even in scientific wntinys. But such 
interchangeability between ‘naUiya’ 
and ‘mlsioncinosl’ is not permitted in 
Russian. 

The distinction is not merely one ol 
the stage of development, but also one 
of perspective related to the relevant 
stage. A R Kamat, Indian Marxist 
thinker, therefore, follows Karl W 
Deutch in defining a natiinality as “a 
people having so.mc characteristics 
which go towards the making of a 
\ nation, and who ate striving for a 
measure of political, economic and 
cultural autonomy. Kamat further 
observes that it “may (o- may not) 
develop an alternative cento; of allegi¬ 
ance ?ni,;ng the people, strive lor re¬ 
cognition as a nation and struggle to 
form its own distinct nation state ’."' 
We are in agreement with him. 

In this paper India is projected as a 
manv-nalionality Slate - a union of 
nationalities, big and small, at their 
different stages of development. None 
of these, however, yet by itself forms 
a nation; not an autonomous develop¬ 
ment towards such a singular forma¬ 
tion within any of these is vet in 
sight. At the same time, under big 
.^bourgeois-landlord rule, the Indian 
economy continues to remain backward 
and exposed to neo-colonial intrigues. 
The tangled national question, a re¬ 
flection of this backwardness, also 
remains unsolved for lack of democra- 
tisation of the society on the basis of 
an extension of regional autonomy up 
to the grassroots. Keeping these speci¬ 
ficities of the Indian case in mind, we 
have however ventured to argue that 
not only a nationality (as it normally 
happened in west Europe, e g, in the 
case of the Irish), but also a union of 
nationalities/national groups (as in the 
case of the Swiss and the Canadians) 
could be trnsformed into a nation 
through its stable association with the 
^ ideal of a unified Statehood, desired 
or reali.sed. India, in our view, is a 
many-nationality State. Since the State 
unity is based on what is universally 
recognised as Indian nationalism, there 
is no harm in saying that India’s 
several nationalities together form or 


tend to form the Indian nation in the 
making. 

Quite obviousl.v, at this last tenta¬ 
tive formulation, many Marxists may 
point out that Indians possess a com¬ 
monality neither of language, nor of 
economic life and mental make-up: 
and hence, the concept of a develop¬ 
ing Indian nation is difficult to accept. 
To this our answer is that ingredients 
of a nation or nationality cannot be so 
precisely and mechanically li,stcd, nor 
are the latter two easily identifiable. A 
territorialised community of culture, 
and/or of nationhood, could evolve in 
appropriate historical circumstances 
on the basis of any of a wide range of 
common identity marks, not all (e g 
script) being mentioned by Stalin. We 
have already explained in earlier Sec¬ 
tions how India’s bourgeois national 
leaders discovered unity in diversity 
and an objective basis for their pan- 
Indian nationalism in the country’.-, 
real or supposed common tradition 
and rommon past. To them, a typically 
Indian mental make-up was as real as 
its rc.gional sub-types. This has wide 
acceptance even now. As to how com¬ 
mon is the economic life remains 
difficult to determine both at the re¬ 
gional and pan-Indian levels. In any 
case, industry, commerce and cash¬ 
cropping in India bear a considerable 
imprint of centralisation that widens 
what IS common in Indian economic 
life. 

Kamat, who projects India, like us. 
as a union of nationalities, stons short 
of calling this collective body ‘a deve- 
!npin.g nation’. He is, however, awaic 
that none of them can so far be called 
a nation by itself in the defined sense i f 
the term, though he would not mind 
if one talked of a ‘united nations of 
India either. He asserts that, though 
the right of self-determination is 
impliedly inherent in them, ‘ it is in 
their own interests not exercise it, 
nor to harp on it“ and rightly holds 
that such issues “need to be consi¬ 
dered in their historical socio-economic 
and cultural contexts and cannot be 
universalised like mathematical propo¬ 
sitions.’’- Years back, having precisely 
reconsidered these very contexts, the 
Indian communists had indeed deleted 
from their programme the clause guar- 
■anteeing nationalities a right to secede 
■— a right that had remained enshrined 
therein until 1964 in imitation of the 
Soviet model.® 

The fact that there is an obiective 
basis for the growth of an Indian 
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nation, both independently co-existmg 
with and. at the same time, integrally 
including the federated nationalities 
(as IS tentatively upheld in this paper) 
us, however, hardly recognised by 
Marxist intellectuals and scholars. 
Nevertheless, the ’we-consciousness’ 
as Indians is so real that ther are 
prone to reler, bv way of sheer habit 
nr a slip, often to the ’Indian nation’ 
and to ‘national integration’ in their 
spleeches and writings. For instance, 
the aforesaid CPItM) document on the 
national question of India scrupulously 
avoids any mention of ‘nation’ or 
'nations’ in the Indian context, and 
only talks of ‘nationalities’ and 'sul>- 
nalional currents’. By implication, it is 
reluctant - and rightly — to equate 
nationalities with nations and main¬ 
tains conspicuous silence regarding the 
location of the nationhood.’* Vet 
another document from the same 
party, while focusing on the situation 
of Ass,am, views the disruptive stand 
of the Assamese “narrow nationalists" 
to be against “the integrity of the 
nation’’, i e, obviously the Indian 
nation.'' Our formulation is free from 
this kind of semantic confusion. 

If the foundation ot the Indian (pon- 
Indian) national consciou.sness, based 
on certain homogeneities, is weak, it is 
no less so in the case of the regional 
national consciousnesses. Take, for 
example, the informed observations of 
A M Dvakin. a Soviet Marxist scholar. 
In WLS, he included the Hindustanis. 
RaiJsthanis, Biharis and Punjabi, in the 
eategoir of “forming nationalities , 
Blit, later in 1961, he observed espe¬ 
cially with respect to the first three 
groups that "the populations of these 
regions hare not developed an aware¬ 
ness of national affinity. They regard 
Ibcmselm as liidtam, but il a more 
specific question is asked, they name 
their Slate" (emphasis ours).''* Within 
years after Dvakov wrote this. Punjab 
was further split in 1966 into 
two states, ostensibly on the question 
of the script and language, hut actually 
on a religious basis. 

Thus, of the twin streams of national 
consciousness in India, the pan-Indian 
one appears to have a more solid basis 
than the regional one, in several cases. 
In fact, a dozen or so of the major 
Indian nationalities, representing 
linguistic groups varying in size from 
9 million (Assamese) to 236 million 
(Hindustanis) people according to the 
1971 census, together account for 94 
per cent of India’s total population. 
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They occupy contjRuoiis territories, 
living often in a mixed society and 
largely sharing a common memory ol 
what happened m Indian history. They 
also share many common traditional 
and modern values and arc exposed to 
powerful and centralised nuKlern 
communication media. They were all 
oppressed under and fought together 
against the British imperial system, 
while continuing to acquire new cul¬ 
tural values in that process and 
together still fighting the big bourgeois- 
landlord rule for their radical trans¬ 
formation. This fact brings into focus 
the interrelationship - these nationa¬ 
lities as the component parts and the 
collective body of the Indian people 
or (if one would prefer to pul it like 
that) the nation as a whole. Through 
a process of interpenetration and 
fusion, the particular memories, senti¬ 
ments, attitudes, styles of art and ex¬ 
periences acquired from each other tend 
to shed their particularities and are 
being increasingly universalised at the 
all-India level. If so, one could con¬ 
ceive of centralisation and autonomisa- 
tion in the same breath. One need 
not mess the wood for the trees. 

What is true of the bigger nationa¬ 
lities (94 per cent of the Indian people) 
is also largely true of the small nationa¬ 
lities, though they are relatively more 
isolated from the whole, because of 
their tribal ethnicity and/or habitat in 
difficult border terrains. One has to 
note, for instance, that neither Jammu 
and Kashmir, nor Manipur, nor Naga¬ 
land - in 1971 these had populations, 
respectively, numbering 46, 11 and 5 
lakhs - IS a iinilmgual crystallised 
unit. On linguistic-cultural considera¬ 
tions. the first, in its Indian por¬ 
tion is too obviously a collective body 
of thiee distinct units - Jammu, 
Kashmir and Ladakh; and, if reorga¬ 
nised on the same considerations, 
Manipur (the land of the Meiteis) 
would be reduced in area to one-tenth 
of what it is today. In Nagaland, there 
are fourteen tribes and as many 
languages/dialects, none of which 
shows yet any sign of developing as 
a means of inter-dialectal communica¬ 
tion. English at the elite level, and 
Nagaraese (pidgin Assamese) at the 
common man’s level, serve at present 
the purpose of a link language. In 
Mizoram, the Lakhers have a distinct 
language other than Mizo and they 
live in a compact area; and so do also 
the Buddhist Chakma tube whose 
language is a corrupt form of Bengali, 


written in a different script. 

All this shows why indiscriminate 
insistence on the right of national self- 
determination today is meaningle,ss. 
The ‘principle of nationalities’, if over¬ 
stretched, IS harmful in the national 
and Intel national situation that India 
has been facing since her indepen¬ 
dence. Incidentally, what Engels 
thought in 1866 of the utilisation of 
the small nation movements by Bona¬ 
partism and Tsarism for their own 
licnefit against Euronean democracy 
may be relevant here in the context 
of the small nationality movements in 
India. Lenin writes in 1916: 

En.gcl.s <'nipha.slses that the proletariat 
inii.d recognise the political indepen¬ 
dence and ’.self-determination’... of 
the great, niajur nations of Europe, 
and iKiints to the absurdity of the 
'principle of nationalities’ (parti- 
ciilarh in its Bonapartist application), 
i of placing anv small nation on 
the same level as these big ones.-' 

Thus, the secessionist movements of 
the small nationalities of the border 
tracts .as such as well as any talk of 
their right to secede is tenable neither 
on practical considerations, nor on 
grounds of Maixist theory. It is con¬ 
veniently forgotten by some that even 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics. autonomous small nationalities 
are not given this right. In the People’s 
Republic of China, where the H.an 
nationality, occupying less than half 
the territory, constitutes 94 per cent 
of China’s total population, all of the 
minority nationalities - the biggest of 
them, the Zuang (of the province of 
Guanxi) numbers ten million and ten 
of them are more than one million each 
- have also no constitutional right to 
secede. While enjoying maximum 
possible autonomy in respective auto¬ 
nomous regions, they are regarded as 
component parts of ‘the collective body 
of the Chinese people’, represented by 
a 'Unitary State’ - the People’s Re¬ 
public of China.® In the absence of any 
particular dominant nationality like the 
Hans in India, the collective body of 
the Indian .people -- we believe ■- - 
has been developing as a composite 
nation, alongside of its component 
nationalities, under certain historical 
circumstances. 

Finall.v, a word about whether the 
minoi* and backward nationalities of 
India could be economically, culturally 
and nolitically dominated over and 
oppressed by sections of the big and 
advanced ones (who jointly control the 
75 monopoly houses and the State 
machinery). The answer is yes, a sort 


of ’national’ oppression cannot be ruled 
out, particularly in the areas inhabited 
by the tribal people.'® However, in that 
case, their emancipation lies not in 
self-determination (secession from 
India) but in autonomy and thorough¬ 
going socio-economic and cultural 
transformation to be achieved through 
a united struggle of the toiling peoples 
of all Indian nationalities against the 
stranglehold of bourgeois-landlord 
rule. Self-determination, as a slogan, 
does not help but disrupts such a united 
struggle. Besides, because of their gene¬ 
ral, backwardness and non-viable size, 
the minor nationalities of the border 
tracts undergo considerable risks of 
relapsing into more primitive condi¬ 
tions, inter-tnbe conflicts and exposure 
to imperialist wolves, if isolated from 
the collective body -• the developing 
Indian nation fmahajati).’"’ 

India, to Marx in the 1850s, was a 
"country not only divided between 
Mohammedan and Hindu, but between 
tribe and tribe, between caste and 
caste; a society whose framework was 
based on a sort of equilibrium, result¬ 
ing from a general repulsion and con¬ 
stitutional exclusiveness between its 
members."'" Yet this aggregate of 
"various races, tribes, castes, creeds 
and sovereignties" constituted, he 
observed, “the geographical unity of 
what is called India", having “ethno¬ 
graphical, political and military fron¬ 
tiers" — its “natural limits" — which 
the British empire-builders took two 
centuries to reach.® The Indian army 
that the British organised within this 
framework became “the first general 
centre of resistance which the Indian 
people was ever possessed of."“ More 
often than not, Marx also used the 
term ‘Hindu’ in its wider sense to stand 
for the Indian people. 

What first appeared as a mutiny in 
the army was, according to Marx, a 
widespread “Indian revolt” of both 
Hindus and Muslims who had com¬ 
bined in 1857 to project the last of 
the Mughals as the symbol of their 
common past and their common urge 
for a united, sovereign India.’* Since 
that first War of Independence, the 
concept of one India has continually 
played a determining role in diffusing 
inter-group languages of communica¬ 
tion (e g, Urdu), in consolidating com¬ 
mon cultural traits into an Indian 
social personality, in widening the 
horizons of an average Indian’s mother¬ 
land-awareness and, finally, in ^ving a 
purposive direction to the two-level 
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national process in our cohesive poly¬ 
ethnic society. For a comprehension of 
this two-level process of unity in 
diversity, the Marxist applies a dialec¬ 
tical method. It simultaneously com¬ 
bines the macro and micro points of 
view; treats the part and the whole 
always together as a historical rela¬ 
tionship; and rejects the sociologist’s 
one-sided emphasis on the grassroots 
of ethnicity (gentile ties), as one finds 
in the current studies of the so-called 
‘ethnic process’. 

Despite retarding influences of reli¬ 
gion and tribalism in India, nationali¬ 
ties went on developing there and 
getting integrated into the simultane¬ 
ously emergent ‘Indian people' (or. as 
we are inclined to put it so, the 
‘Indian nation’), following the appear¬ 
ance of capitalist relations. "The poli¬ 
tical unitv of India, more consolidated 
and extending further than it did under 
the Moghals was the first condition of 
its regeneration. That iinitv. imposed 
by the British sword’’. Marx said in 
1853. “will now be strengthened by 
the electric telegraph."'' That uniU' - - 
what remained of it after the Partition 
of 19d7. we may add - has indeed 
been substanlialK preseiTed and 
further strengthened in the subsequent 
period of one and a ciiiarter century 
of new technology and mass commu¬ 
nication media. 

Notes 

[This i.s .1 woiTiiig paper to be pic- 
.simti'il .It the proposed Indo-Soviet 
.Smiii)o.siuiii on "Marxist Undcistaiuling 
of the Nature of the State with Spexial 
Hefcroice to Ih vcloping Oountric.s’’ to 
lie hold at the Mailras Institute of De¬ 
velopment Sliulie.s in 1982. 1 am grate- 
liil to IMS colloagtie.s, laveecl Alum, 
(ban I'.indey and Sanjih Mulcheijei' lor 
their coi'inients on the earlier draft, 
which wore Imind useful while revising 
It. For eiro'S of fact or inteiprctation 
il iins, the le.sixiasibililv is however 
entirely mine.] 
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\ Tentative View’, EPW, Annual 
Number, E<'hruary 1979. 

.S S Sarkar, “The Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment m Bengal", New Delhi, 
1973, p 494. 

9 A|it Roy, "Some Aspects of the 
National (.luestion in Indi.i’, Afor- 
visf Revietr, (ailcutta, Oclohei 
1967, p 22 and 'Nation.d Piohlems 
in India and Prc-Revoliitionary 
Russia’, Social Sci'ciilht, August 
1975. pp 21-32. 

10 The relevant data on the (kivein- 
iiiimt officers (suiiree: United Nmv.s 
of India, 1967) are taken from 
Talile 1 of Ajil Roy’s Sciricd Scini- 
lis't article, n 9. and those related 
to the army are liom Table 1 m 
Piaka.sh Karat, 'Thooiclieal Asimcts 
ol the National (Question'. .Swinl 
Seienti.st, August 197,5, pp 5-h'i. 

The alore.said is.sur of the .Soeiaf 
Scmitisl IS loeu.sed on the Indian 
nation.d iiiK'stnm. Iiieidentdiy, 
some ol Illy iioinfs were earliei 
elleetivelj m.idc In Roy, Kai.it 
and Irl.in llalnh in this veiT issue. 

11 Foi .111 niidei.standing ol llie noillr- 
e.isl India and lis jiiolilnus, .see 
S K Clwiihe and otlieis, "Regional 
Development and the National 
(.hiOstioii in Noiliii-asf India’, Soriul 
Sriciilixt. August 1975, pp 40-66. 
Also .SIS' Rhahen liarna, “I.anguage 
and National yne.stiiin in Nnrth- 
eiLst India", Rani Prafcish. Caiihati, 
n d. 

12 (.hiote from Pre.sideiitial address 
delivered at the 1926 annual con- 
lerrmec of the Assam Sahitya Sabha 
at Dhiibri by Bcniulhar Hajkhova 
(1872-1955). 

13 Amalendn Cuba, 'Little Nationa¬ 
lism turned (lhanvini.sf; Assam’s 
Arid-Foreigner Upsurge 1979-80’, 
£PW, Special Number, October 


1980; also, ‘Little Nationalism 
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vinist: A Summing Up’, ibid, 
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in the 'Note on National (Juostion’ 
in the OPI(M) “Work Report 
(Political) of the Central (jom- 
inittee. to the Ninth Congress", 
Calcutta, 1972. 

15 See, Rosa Luxemburg, “The Na¬ 
tional Que.stinn; Selected Writ- 
mg.s”, edited by II B Davis, New 
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to “The Pea-wnt War in Gemiany’’, 
Moscow, 1974, pp 178-88, cited by 
Chatterjoe. Kiom the 14th to the 
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transionncd the natural economy 
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tlon, the CPI(M) emphasises that 
“the tribal people and more par- 
ticulaily the small border nationa¬ 
lities, in several respects, sufer not 
only from crass class oppression but 
also a sort of ‘national’ oppression, 
.it the hands of the other more 
advanced nab'analities’’. Its pro¬ 
gramme therefore states; '“Ibe 
tiibal areas or the areas where 
IKipulation is specific in etlmic 
composition and is distinguished by 
specific .social and cultural condi¬ 
tions will have regional autonomy 
witli regional government within 
till slate conee.ned and shall re¬ 
ceive full as.sistance for their 
development.’’ A resolntion adopted 
m ’Ls eleventh congress at Vijay- 
wada 1982 once more highlights 
tlii.s jailicv. Limited autonomy may 
or may not he always a step to 
.still gioater autonomy or even 
,sell-detcniiination. On this point, 
sec Lenin, n27, pp 344-5. 

Ill The lharkhand problem could 
liTgcly he solved by creating com- 
jiact antimomoii.s areas within the 
sl.itcs ol Bihar. Orissa and West 
Bciig.il on the Tripura model. How¬ 
ever. a complete solution of the 
piohlem ot ethnic conflicts, as 
el.M'wlicre, i.s not passible without 
.1 radical tiansfonnation of the 
coimtrs’.s economy. Tagore was of 
iiliimon that the tcim ‘nation’ 
eoiild nut he satisfactorilv translated 
into any Indian language. Nevei- 
ll,eli'S.s, he thought, one could coin 
die teiiii lullii-iali' in Bengali, for 
ilie puiiiase. See ii4 .ilrovc. Later, 
we find him suggesting the term 
'itiaittrjali, apparently, lor the same 


purpose. In Hindi and Marathi 
languages, the term ’nation’ « 
translated as ‘rashtra’ — a word 
that stands for ‘State’ in Bengali 
and Assamese. 

■31 Quote from ‘The Future Hc.sults of 
the British Rule in India’, New 
York Daily Tribune, August 8, 
1853. 

32 Quotes from 'The Revolt in the 
Indian Army’, ibid, July 15, IBS’? 
and The East India Cianpany — 
Its History and Results’, ibid, July 
11. 1853. In ‘Indian Question’, ibid, 
August 14, 1857, Disraeli is report¬ 
ed liy Marx to have explained the 
causes of the ‘national revolt’ in 
li riiis ol a change in the British 
polics towards “the different 
nationalities ol which India con- 
.sisted’’. 

3) Quote from 'The Revolt in the 
Indian Army’. 

'!4 Ibid: also ‘Indian Revolt’, ibid, 
Aiigirst 4, 1857 and ‘The Indian 
Question’. True that Indian mer- 
iliaiit capital and other middle 
el;i.s.sc.s did not give any .support to, 
rather opposed, this revolt. Its 
(hiving loiee was iindouhtedly the 
di.saflected pcasantii and rural 
artlsaas who looked forward to 
lieedmii and a reduction of their 
land t.ixe.s, de.spite their lieing led 
by zainiinlai.s and princes. Later, 
llie middle classes too began to 
lake a siinpathelie note of this 
meat event while coming forward 
with .1 iiiodcni ideology of nationa- 
li.Mii, ill I'oiir.se ol the following 
dee.ides. 

■').) Quote 110111 'The I'utuic Rcsnll.s 
ol the Biitish Rule in India’. 


Bakclite 

HAKELITE HYI.AM, maker of indus¬ 
trial plastics raw materials such as 
phenolic resins, phenolic moulding 
materials, polyester resins and other 
allied products and industrial and de- 
coialivc laminates, is entering the mar¬ 
ket on August 11 with an issue ol 
9.00,115 equity shares of Rs 1(1 each 
at a picmium of Rs 5 per .share. The 
issue is being made to comply with the 
conditions of reduction of non-resident 
equity holding in the company from 
50 per cent to 40 per cent as stipulat¬ 
ed by the central government in the 
‘letter of intent’ for expansion of 
laminates capacity from 3,000 to 
5,800 tonnes. The proceeds of the 
issue will be utilised to meet pari 
of the capital expi nditure for the pro¬ 
ject estimated to cost Rs 3.80 crore. 
This pro),’11 is expected to be com¬ 
pleted in September 1983, The com¬ 
pany has also drawn up plans tor 
diversification. It has been issued a 
‘letter of intent’ for manufacture of 
phenolic foam and urea formaldehyde 
foam for an annual capacity of 500 
tonnes each and phenolic foam pro¬ 
ducts and urea formaldehyde foam 
rroducts lor annual capacity of 130 


Hylam 

tonnes each. Technology (or these 
products is totally indigenous based 
on in-house R and D work. Steps 
have been taken for setting up a pilot 
plant for establishing technical viabi¬ 
lity oi the project. The company also 
holds a ‘letter of intent’ for nuinu- 
facture of marine boards for an annual 
capacity of 3,200 tonnes. As a leader 
in the field of thermosetting plastics 
in India, the company has made rapid 
technological advances with assistance 
of Bakelite Xylonite and Bakclite 
UK, both ol London. The company 
has an impressive past record of per¬ 
formance with .sales rising Irom 
Rs 4.55 crore in 1971 to Rs 15,07 
crore in 1977 and to Rs 26.78 crore 
in 1981. Its reserves increased from 
Rs 82 lakh in 1971 to Rs 3.31 crore 
in 1981 (after a 2:3 bonus issue). It 
has betm quite consistent in paying 
dividends too. According to the Chair¬ 
man, J N Guzder, taking into account 
the repid growth and earning poteniial 
of the company the management takes 
an optimistic view of its future. The 
public issue is managed by J M 
Financial and Investment Consultancy 
Services. 
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Coir Mat and Matting Industry in Kerala, 1950-80 

, T M Thomas Isaac 


This paper attempts to describe and explain the structural changes that have occurred in the 
coir mat and matting industry of Kerala since the end of the nineteen forties. 

The coir weaving industry —w once the jrremier manufactory industry of Tracancore localised in 
and around the town of Alleppey — is today dispersed in small-scale cottage units distributed all over 
the rural ureas. This article traces this path traversed by the coir industry, /rom a structure dominat¬ 
ed by large-scale manufa^ories to one characterised by the predomiimnce of small-scale domestic 
production units. The bigger capitalists progressively withdrew from the .sphere of production, but 
continued to dominate the production process by their control over the markets. 

Capitalist development is usually equated with progress from domestic production units to large- 
scale manufactories and thence to mechanised factorie.s. 

The decentralisation of production in the coir imhistrij therefore forms an interesting case study 
in the context of this point of view'. It shows that the evolution of the organisation of capitalisi jiro- 
duction need not he unilinear. Much depends upon the specificities of clu.ss struggle. Decentralisation 
of production has to he seen as a strategy of capital to hy-pus.s the social limits inqmed by an orga¬ 
nised woiking-class to capitalist exploitation in the large-scale manufactories. 


1 

WE shall begin with a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the structure ol the coir 
industry at the end of the 1940s. We 
do not intend to go into the process 
of how this structure itself emerged. 

The production process of the 
industry consisted ol weaving coir 
mat and matting from coir yarn, on 
handlooms or frames. Though steam 
and electrical power were used in the 
packing and finishing departments of 
large-scale manufactories, the main 
production process of weaving was 
entirely based on manual labour. In 
these establishments, division of labour 
fwas employed both according to the 
wares produced as well as according 
to the details of the operation. Nearly 
85 per cent of the workers were 
employed on piece rates and 10 to 20 
per cent were employed through con¬ 
tractors,' In 1949, there were about 
525 mat and matting manufacturing 
establishments,2 of which at least 15 
employed more than 500 workers' At 
the other end of the spectrum, were 
a few ‘cottage units’ which were 
worked mostly by household workers 
themselves. The larger manufacturers 
were also ‘shippers’ of coir products 
to foreign markets, which traditionally 
absorbed almost the entire production 
of the industry. Table 1 summarises 
the data for 1949-50. 

There were half a dozen big 
manufacturer-shippers who controlled 
50 per 'cent of the market. But for a 
Travancorean firm, the rest of these 
firms were European-owned. These big 


manufacluicr-shippcrs along with the 
medium maniifacfurir-shippers, em¬ 
ployed only 57 per cent of the work¬ 
force while accounting for 89 per cent 
of the exports, This was possible be¬ 
cause, besides manufacturing coir mat 
and matting on a large-scale, they also 
purchased a significant portion of their 
products Irom the smaller manufac¬ 
turer-shippers and non-shipping manu¬ 
facturers. Thus non-shipping manufac- 
t tiers and, lo a certain extent, the 
smaller manufacturer-shippers also, 
subsisted on subcontracts from the 
larger firms. While all the big and 
medium manufacturer-shippers except¬ 
ing five units were localised in the 
town of Alleppey, almost all the non¬ 
shipping manufacturers were distribut¬ 
ed in the suburbs and the adjoining 
rural areas where the cost of produc¬ 
tion was lower. The .smaller manufac¬ 
turers generally specialised in the pro¬ 
duction ol coarser varieties of products 
which they supplied in a semi-finished 
condition to the manufacturer-ship¬ 
pers or merchant-shippers who further 
processed, finished, and packed them 
for esporls. Besides, there was divi¬ 
sion of 'labour among these smaller 
establishments as well as among re¬ 
gions accord'iig to the varieties of 
mats and mattings, each one specia¬ 
lising in some particular variety. The 
pic'ure that emerges fully conforms to 
the expected pattern of development 
of capitalist manufacture in Us early 
phase." 

In the period of our analysis, this 
structure, however, has changed sub¬ 


stantially: 

(a) Capitalists gradually withdrew 
from direct man.igcment ol the 
production and increasin.gjy confined 
themselves to the sphere of trade. 
They retrenched their workers, closed 
down the large-scale manufactories, 
and transformed themselves from 
manufacturer-shippers into merchant- 
shippers. Table 2 compares the data 
lor 1949-50 with those for 1979-80. 

lb) Parallel' to this process of with¬ 
drawal of capital from direct produc¬ 
tion and the consequent eclipse of 
large-scale manufactories, there took 
place a proliferation of small-scale 
coir weaving establishments (see 
Table 31. 

l c) These small-scale coir weaving 
establishments name up mostly in the 
rural areas. This accelerated the trend 
ot the gradual shift ol the industry 
Irom the town of Alleppey to its 
lural hinterlands (see Table 4). 

These structural tendencies are 
analysed in the following sections. 

II 

In sharp contrast to the war period, 
the nineteen fiflies proved to be a 
period of intense rivalry among ship¬ 
pers. In 1940, the European manufac¬ 
turer-shippers and the leading sec¬ 
tions of their Indian counterparts who 
were till then organised under the 
different chambers of commerce came 
together to form a joint ‘Travancore 
Coir Mats and Matting Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association’ (hereafter 
TCMMMA),* ThLs put an end to the 
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Table 1 : Some Aspects of the Sihuctube of Coir Mat 
AND Matting Industry in 1949-50 


Manulacturer-shippers with> 
5 per cent share of the 
exports 

Manufacturer-shippers with 
2-5 per cent share of 
the exports 

Manufacturer-shippers with 
1-2 per cent share of 
the exports 

Manufacturer-shippers with 
< 1 per cent of the 
exports 

Merchant-shippers" 

Non-shipping 

maiiufaclurersh 


0 ISO" Is Sea 

■S' Sf2l S'si 

Is fiol 

Ssi 

«& oSo5jj| SSE "fits 

Sfl iSgtjS.o'S 


50.21 7600 30.27 1267 

14.03 1800 7.17 450 

19.61 5100 20.31 364 

11.17 4000 15.94 63 

4.97 _ - - 

— 6600 26.29 16 


Nolei-, a Only shippers through trade union records, or otherwise proved 
to possess weaving establishments have been considered 'manufac¬ 
turer-shippers’. rest have been included in the merchant- 

shipper category. 

b The number of non-shippi,ig manufacturers is established on the 
assumption that there were about 525 coir industrial establish¬ 
ments in 1949, (See H Smith, Report of the Unemployment 
Enquiry Committee, Etnakulam, 1952, p 8). 
c The employment figure for manufacturer-shippers with more than 
1 pet cent share of the export market is computed as a total 
from "Statistics for 1125 ME", Government of Travancore-Cochin, 
Trivandrum, 1949, pp 185-19^ The employment for manufacturer- 
shippers with less than 1 per cent share of the export have been 
estimated on the basis oi avi-rage employment of 41 such ship¬ 
pers given in the above report. The employment for the non¬ 
shipping manufacturers is estimated on the basis of 10 workers 
per establishment, other than for the 69 such manulacturers whose 
employment figures ate provided for by the same report. 

Source : Calculated from "Shipper-War Register of Exports 1949-50", Travan- 
cote Chamber of Commerce; “Statistics for 1125 ME”, Govemmait 
ol Ttavancore' Cochin; and the Travancore Coir Factory workers 
Union and Muhamma Coir Factory Workers’ Union records for the 
period 1950-52. 


suicidal competition and price war 
between the established European 
shippers, who once monopolised the 
export markets, and the upcoming In¬ 
dian enliepreneurs.' The members of 
the Association, numbering some two 
dozen, monopolised the limited ship¬ 
ping facilities available during the 
war. They qiioled jointly for the tend¬ 
ers foi orders from the War Supplies 
Department, which had become the 
main source of demand for coir goods 
after Ihe disruption of the traditional 
market outlets due to war. Through 
their concerted action, they were able 
to get higher prices for their pro¬ 
ducts.* Later, through consistein ef¬ 
forts, they were able to evolve a sys¬ 
tem of channelling thi' War Supply 
Department's ouier.s,‘by which they 
secured 80 per cent of all the orders 
for coir produets. The rest was to 
be shared by the other coir interests 
in Cochin and Travancore. TTie 


TCMMMA successfully .scuttled the 
efforts of the mofussi) manufacturers 
to break this monopoly.'' 

But. with the cessalioti ol the wav 
and the reopening of the traditional 
ir.ide channels and markets, the pre- 
Mai situation emerged once again. 
There was an influx of new shippers. 
Some of the new entrants into the 
export sector during the post-world 
var period were themselves small 
manutacturers of coir products, but 
most of them were 'factors’ or pure 
middlemen wi'h no manufacliiring in¬ 
terests. They came mostly from the 
ranks of the rural 'depot' owners who 
supplied local products to Ihe large- 
scale manufacturers, traders in the 
domestic market for coir products, and 
.yarn dealers. The excess capacity 
created in the rural areas during the 
war and the immediate pcst-war de¬ 
mand boom,provided a lucrative cheap 
source of coir products for tjie new 


; sconomto’ and 

entrants.'® In their efforts to secure 
business, they Quoted uneconomic 
■ prices and many of them were forced 
to go out of business every year. 
But the lure of quick profits attracted 
even more new entrants, each year, 
so that the total number of shippers 
substantially increased in the ’fifties 
_ (see Table 5), 

Durink this phase, substantial chan¬ 
ges in the demand for coir products 
also took place. They are briefly des¬ 
cribed below (see Table 6). 

la) Unlike in the pre-war period, 
the nverall exports of coir mats and 
iiialtiiig steadily declined. The increase 
tn mats exports was more than neu¬ 
tralised by a severe decline in matting 
exports. The decline in exports of coir 
matting was mainly because of an 
increasing switch-over to other hard 
, fibres as well as to synthetic and 
other luxury floor coverings,*" An¬ 
other important reason was Ihe fur¬ 
ther development, of the powcrloom 
m,T,ling industry in Europ".*' This is 
pi’rtly reflected in the decrease of 
coil yarn exports. It one accepts that 
about 58 per cent ol coir yarn 
exports to loreign countries was 
being used ior manufacturing coir 
goods". It lollows that the volume 
of European powerloom production 
was greater lhan that of Indian exports 
till the mid ’seventies. It is repotted 
that in the ’.seventies, the continental 
indiLstrs was rapidly declining because 
ol a steiT) rise in the costs of pro¬ 
duction,'* .So a part of this market, 
vvliicli was being catered to bj the 
European powerloom industry, is now 
open lo the Indian handlooms, and" 
e this is reflected in the increase in the 
s exports of mattings since the 'seven¬ 
ties. However, the overall exports 

V have stagnalcd because of the decline 
il in mat exports. 

'- (b) The second important aspect 

1 . of the demand for coir products has 
i. been the steady development of a 
<' home niarkcl since (be 'fifties. This 
d is evidrmced by the increase in rail 
II movement of coir mat and matting 
!t from Kerala. It is generally accepted 
f that the proportion of coir products 
I- transported by road, as well as in- 
e ternal consumption in Kerala, itself, 

0 have risen significantly.'* Theie- 
- fore, it may be safely concluded that, 
e in spite of the decline in the coir > 
1 mat and matting exports, overall de- ■ 
y mand even if it has not increased, has 
e not been decreasing, \ 

I- (c) Another important feature of 
p the post-war export performance has 

V been the frequent fluctuations in de- 
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Tm Siiiuut or Ki*s*AonjKi!ii.SHOTnB ni PsoppcrnoN, 
bMfLonigST A«B Exkwts m 1949-50 a® 1979-80 


1949-50 1979-80 

149 J09 

88 42 

59 38 

95 62 

18500 2200 

65 to 70 15 to 25 


Total number of exporting houses 
V Number of manufacturer-shippers 

"’®''‘“f®«“r'f-shippers in, the total 

Estimated percentage of own production in the to tal exports 

Source. “®iPI»pWar Register of Exports of Coir Products 1949 - 50 " 

CS Tari^nd “ of ^oir Ex,H>rU m’ 

Industrial EaablhWCo^lart'"*”"^ 

Table ^ torwBinioN w Com Weaving Estabushmen-ib m 1955 and 
980 IN Alleppey PisnucT by Nombeb op Wobkebs Employed 


Size Group; 
Number of Workers 


1955 

Number of Units 


less than 20 
20-50 
50-100 
Above 100 
Total 


1980 

Number of Units 


653 (90.56) 3425 (97.67) 

25 ( 3.46) 62 ( 1.76) 

(''94) 14 (0,39) 

28 ( 3.88) 6 ( 0 17) 

721 (100.00) 3507 (100.00) 


S,thilX'd“Stio“‘rfT9« 

Coir Board, ™^7^^an°d*‘Purdras?p*“ b Industrial Establishments, 

Coir Industrial Pf 


wanil. Th: coeffllicnt of variations of 
exports rose from 0.07 for mats and 
0.33 for matting in the period 1926-27 
to 1938-39 to 0.28 and 0.60. res- 
pectivel.v, in the period 1946-4? to 
1960-70. 

The full implications ot those chan- 
Ses in demand for coir products will 
br'come evident in our later discus¬ 
sion. But for the present it suffices 
to note that, given the decline in 
"xports and the overall stagnation of 
demand for coir products, the entry 
of new shippers into the export sec¬ 
tor could have taken place onlv at the 
expense of the share of the existing 
established shippers. That this preci¬ 
sely was the course of events is proved 
oy the declining shares of the leading 
ttiMufacturer-sbippers in exports (see 
colums 7 and 8 of Table 5 ). 

The competitive,asset of the new 
shippers was the lower cost of pro¬ 
duction in the smaller rural manufac¬ 
tories. In the pre-war pt-riod, it was 
estimated that rural manufacturers 
were able to sell their goods to 
AlIeRiey manufacturer-shippers at a 
price 10 per cint lower than the 
latter s cost of production.’" Lower 
costs of land, buildings, and other 
overheads, and "the many small eco¬ 
nomies that could be effected in the 
villages”, all contributed to the lower 
costs in the countryside. But the most 
important factor was rite ‘comparative 
cbea^nesa of labour*. For example, in' 


the beginning of the 'fifties, there 
wui a difference of 25 per cent in 
the piece rates between the Alleppey 
large-scale manufactories and the 
smaller rural manufactories.'* More¬ 
over, the organisation of work in these 
.smaller establishments had the charac¬ 
teristics ol sweating systems in which 
were practised method.s of exploita¬ 
tion that would be inconceivable in 
a big establishment and that would 
absolutely preclude all possibility of 
control .and supervision. The smaller 
units were characterised by all possi¬ 
ble petty exactions, higher work 
loads, irregular payments, and pay¬ 
ments in kind. The rural manufacto¬ 
ries could successfully evade the 
obligations^ under the Factories Act 
and other labour enactments. 

Many factors, such as the lower 
cost (if living in the rural areas, the 
proximity of the manufactories to the 
(Place of residence, the interlocking of 
the rural industry and agriculture,” 
and the possibility of supplementary 
earnings for the rural workers from 
agriculture^" etc. may be pointed out 
to explain the lower wages in the 
rural manufactories. However, as 
H Smith, the manager of one of the 
leading European firms cxplaind, the 
basic: issue was '"difference » ’ the 
relative nqptiafing powers of the 
workers and the ' efflployers’’.“ A 
powerful trade uiiion movement had 
emerged in the large-scale oiamjfac- 


tbries in d» nltieten thirties and was 
highly succKsful in putting an end to 
the wage reduction, truck system, and 
unjust fines etc.” 

By the end of the forties, the orga¬ 
nised coir workers were in the fore¬ 
front of the working class movement 
in Kerala, in terms of militancy and 
political consciousness. They led the 
famous Puniiapra-Vayalar armed strug¬ 
gle against the Dewan’s rule in 1946. 
It speaks highly of their political con¬ 
sciousness i that the Dewan couid not 
deter the union from declaring the 
general strike, despite the lact that 
every one ol their economic demands 
. including the annual bonus for work¬ 
ers - defined as deferred wages ■ - 
were conceded.'” 

The workers' unions were banned 
twice. The first time was in 1946 in 
coimec'ion with the Punnapra-Vayalar 
struggle and the next in 1950 as a 
Part of the general offensive against 
the communist movement which be¬ 
gan in 1948, However, the workers' 
movement resurged with renewed 
vigour each time.” There was a big 
spurt in the strike movement in the 
early fipies. In 1953, there was a 
general stike in the industry lasting 
53 days. These struggles werp basi¬ 
cally for regaining the trade union 
and economic rights lost under re¬ 
pression. An analysis of the reports 
ot the trade union movement reveals 
that ihe workers were more than 
.successful in their efforts.® Some of 
the w.’ge rates were revised with 
retrospective effect. Rates of many 
iiems of work were .also standardised 
so that the basic wages rose substan¬ 
tially in most of the manufactories. 

Given the hundreds ot piece rates 
which differed from manufactory to 
manufactory, it is difficult to build 
up any sensible time series data on 
wage rates. However, the wage rates 
for weaving certain qualities of matting 
given in Table 7, indicate the general 
trend of wages in the larg-scale manu¬ 
factories. 

Though the trade union movement 
was successful in ending the declining 
trend in money wage rates of the 
twenties and thirties,there was a 
serious erosion in the real wages due 
to war-time inflation. The basic wage 
rates were increased only once, by 
25 per cent in 1945; and the increase 
in allowance.s was insuffieient to neu¬ 
tralise the price rise. In 1944, the real 
wage rates must have been less than 
half the 1939 rates.” In the 'fifties, 
there were .strong pressures to 
revise the wage structure, and in 195?., 
the matting wages were ‘staiidardii^ 

►..t . . . 

'1 


ardisedL The standardised wage ratig^ 
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Table 4; Locatonal Disthibuiton of Coir Weaving EsTABUsamns m 1938 and 1980 


1938 1980 


Alleppey Alleppey Petccmage Alleppey Alleppey Percentage Peitentaga Pereenta|e 
District Town Share of District Town Share of Change in Change in 

Alleppey Alleppey the Alleppey 

Town Town District , Town 

between between 
1938 1938 

and and 

1980 1980 


Number of units 

276 

41 

14.85 

3057 

394 

12.88 

-1-1008 

-h 861 

Number of matting looms 

4060 

2374 

58.47 

1787 

805 

45.04 

- 56 

- 78 

Number of mats looms 

7289 

2180 

29.90 

14653 

2191 

14.27 

-1- 101 

+ 14 

Total number of looms 

11349 

4554 

40.12 

16440 

2996 

18.22 

H- 45 

- 34 

Average number of looms per unit 

41 

111 


5 

8 

— 

- 87 

- 93 


Source: Calculated from Report of the Board of Conciliation of Trade Disputes in Mats and Matting Industry, 1939, Trivandrum 
1953; and 

“Purchase Price Enforcement Scheme Registers of Coir Industrial Establishments", Coir Board. 


Table 5; Vaiuations in the Number or Shippers and thhir Market Shares 1948 to 1966 


(yearly averages) 



Number 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Year 

of 

of Old 

Share of 

of New 

Share of 

Share of 

Share of 

Share of 


Shippers 

Shippers 

Such 

Snippers 

the 

Market 

Market 

the Rest 



Who 

Shippers 

Who 

Market of 

of Top 

of Top 24 

of the 



Dropped 

in Col 3 

Were 

Such 

6 Export 

Export 

Export 



Out 

in the 

Not in the 

Shippers 

Houses ■ 

Houses 

Houses 



from the 

Export 

Previous 

in Col 5 

with>5% 

with>l% 

in the 



Previous 

Market 

Year’s 

in the 

Share of 

Share of 

Export 



Year’s List 


List 

Export 

the 

the 

Market 






Market 

Market 

Market 








in 

in 








1947-50 

1947-50 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1929-38 

68 

15 

N A 

17 

N A 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1947-48 

> 162 

40 

1.98 

40 

1.68 

48.04 

80.81 

9.19 

1949-50 









1951-53 

187 

50 

2.40 

46 

1.44 

38.76 

68.95 

31.05 

1954-56 

186 

37 

1.97 

37 

2.15 

38.10 

71.69 

28.31 

1957-59 

152 

24 

2.04 

42 

1.65 

34.38 

69.33 

30.67 

1960-61 

» 132 

17 

2.71 

18 

2.03 

34.98 

59.71 

40.29 

1962-63 

f 








1963-64 

1 133 

14 

0.66 

17 

2.20 

34.67 

49.43 

50.57 

1965-66 










Source; Calculated from "Shipper-War Register of Exports of Coir Products”, 194748 to 1965-66, Travancore Chamber of Com¬ 
merce: and Report of the Board of Conciliation of Trade Disputes in Mats and Matting Industry, 1939, Trivandrum, 1953, 


proved to be the minimum wages, 
because the manufactories with higher 
ruling wage rates had to continue to 
pay such rates even when the stand¬ 
ardised wage rates were lower. Conse¬ 
quently there was a .substantia! rise 
in the average basic wages in most of 
the manufactories.® In 1967, the 
wages were raised by 22 per cent as 
part of the ‘devaluation benefits’ to the 
workers. The rest of the increase in 
wages was due to changes in the vari¬ 
able DA. For mat weaving, in large- 
scale manufactories where usually the 
higher quality items were produced, 
the wage movement was similar but 
a little more sluggish. The standardi¬ 
sation of rates for mat weaving took 
place only at the end of the 'sixte. 
But on the whole, during the 'fifties, 
^re was a general increase in the 


real wages, especially when we consi¬ 
der the other fringe benefits the 
workers were able to wrest from the 
managements. The rate of bonus 
steadily increased to 10 per cent in 
1968. Compensation for the loss of 
one hour of work due to regulation 
of hours of work according to the 
Factories Act, ESI, maternity bene¬ 
fits, leave with wages, unemployment 
relief benefits, etc, were the gains of 
the struggles of the fifties 
But the situation in the smaller 
manufoctories was very different. The 
workers in these establishments were 
less organised and relatively weaker. 
This was mainly due to the scattered 
and isolated nature of these smaller 
rural esteblishments. The crystallisa¬ 
tion of the contradiction between capi¬ 
tal and wage labour was incomplete 


in the smaller establishments and the 
working class consciousness lower. 
Moreover, the rural capitalists — 
who were mftstly from the local Ezha- 
va landed gentry — were able to 
exercise a high degree of extra-econo¬ 
mic coercion and maintain patronage 
relations with the workers — who 
were formerly mostly small tenants 
and agricultural workers of the 
Ezhava caste. Therefore, most of the 
new gains were largely confined to 
the bigger establishments,®* Moreover, 
these smaller manufactories did not 
have to bear the monetary burdens 
in comidying with the obligations 
under the Factories Act, The payment 
of the annual bpnus (which was by 
agreement itself lower for the rural 
areas in the beginning of ’fifties)* 
was avoided by mon of the smiUcf 
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Tauu!: 6; StuFMENi' AMU Rah. Movisment of Com Mat and Matting and Com Yahn fhom Malabak Coast 


Year 

(1) 


Shipments (qt's) 




Rail 

Movement 

(Calender 

Year) 

Mat to All 
Destinations 

(2) 

Matting to 

All 

Destinations 

(3) 

Total to 

All 

Destinations 

(4) 

Mat & Ma¬ 
ting to 
Indian 
Ports 

(5) 

Coir Yarn 
to All 

Destinations 

(5) 

Coir Yarn 
to Foreign 
Ports 

(7) 

(qtls) 

Coir Mat 
and Mattings 
(8) 

1926-27/1929-30 

91,289 

69,545 

1,60,834 

NA 

6,04,960 

NA 

NA 

1930-31/1934-35 

92,801 

97,517 

1,90,318 

3,654 

5,18533 

NA 

NA 

1935-36/1938-39 

90.756 

1,44,941 

2,35,697 

3,028 

5,16,811 

4,15,317 

NA 

194647/1949-50 

77,380 

1,40,154 

2,17,534 

2,122 

5,72,294 

4,19,216 

NA 

1950-51/1954-55 

90,255 

1,02,626 

l,92,8«) 

937 

6,35,643 

5,22,078 

10,000 

'1955-56/1959-60 

1,16,866 

68,755 

1,85,621 

NA 

6,78,484 

5.38,682 

16,450 

1960-61/1964-65 

1,-38,268 

34,679 

1,72,896 

NA 

N.A. 

5,44,555 

23,855 

1965-66/1969-70 

1,42,844 

29,202 

1,74,432 

49 

5,00,050 

4,36,03. 

29,046 

1970-71/1974-75 

1,24,244 

49,610 

1,73,854 


3 07,817 

2,99,560 

33,200 

1975-76/1979-80 

1,00,975 

75,092 

1,76,068 


2,39,286 

2,39,280 

53,889 


Note : The data up to 1963-64 on shipment of coir mat and matting relate only to the ports of Allcppey and Cochin. However, 
the shipment from other putts were negligible. 

Som e: K S Venkataramai., ‘Coir Industry and Trade on Malabar Coast; Journal of the Bombay Univeniiy, Volume 10, No 1,1941; 
Report of the Committee on Coir Mats and Matting Manufacturing Industry, Trivandrum. 1953; “Stutistics of Coir Ex¬ 
ports” (mimco), Travancore Chamber of Commerce; “India’s Production, Exports, and Internal Consumption of Coir 
and Coir Goods, 1964 to 1980”. Coir Board; “Handbook of Coir Statistics”, Coir Board, 1961; 

Annual Reports of the Activities of Coir Board, 1960 to 1961, Coir Board; and Report of the Ad Hoc Committee for Internal 
Marketing, Coir Board, 1955. 


Tsm.F. 7; Wage Rates fob VVeavinc Ckb'i ain Refbesentaiive Items of 
Matting in the Ohcan]sed Sector 

(real wages in Rs at 1939 prices given in bracket) 

Item June June June June June 

1939 1944 1949 1959 1%9 


Anjengo 4/4 - 50 


2 shaft plain 

(36'-50 yds) 

Anjengo 4/450 

3 shaft plain 

“do~ 

Anjengo 4/4^ 50 

4 s'naft plain 

—do — 

Vycome 4/4 \ 50 

2 shaft plain 

-do- 

Vycome 4/4 - .50 

3 shaft plain 

-^do- 

f Aratnry 4/4 - 50 

2 shaft plain 

—do — 

Araioiy 4/4'* 50 

3 shaft plan 

—do— 


establishments. This was true Jn res¬ 
pect of DA also, All this implied a 
substantial labour cost difference 
between large-scale manufactories of 
Alleppey and the smaller establish¬ 
ments in the rural areas. These diffe¬ 
rences are shown in Table 8. 

The labour cost in the smaller rural 
manufactory was nearly 40 per cent 
below the large-scale _ Alleppey manu¬ 
factory in the case of BR 7 mat we 
have examined. The still smaller rural 
establishment employing less than 10 
workers had a cost advantage of more 
than 60 per cent. The differences in 
the production would have certainly 
varied ftw different qualities of pro¬ 


3,40 

4,80 

8,73 

12.90 

20.19 

(3.40) 

— 

(2.39) 

(2.98) 

(2.43) 

1,97 

2.79 

5.07 

9.70 

15.18 

(1.97) 

_ 

(1..38) 

(2.24) 

(1.83) 

3.84 

5.43 

9.88 

14.70 

23.00 

(3.84) 

_ 

(2.70) 

(3.40) 

(2.77) 

2.92 

5.50 

7.53 

9.70 

15.18 

(3.80) 

— 

(2.06) 

<2.24) 

(1.8.3) 

1.87 

2.64 

4.80 

8.96 

14.02 

(1.87) 

_ 

(1.31) 

(2.07) 

(1.69) 

3.25 

4,59 

8.35 

12.90 

20.19 


ducts but the data presented in Table 8 
may be safely taken to be indicative 
of the general trend. Apart from basic 
wage and dearness allowance, all the 
other items were post-independence 
impositions and, therefore, we may 
conclude that the differences were 
smaller at the end of the forties. The 
sixties saw even greater widening of 
the gulf. In 1965, the Empli^ees 
Provident Fund Scheme was extended 
to the coir industry so that the labour 
cost rose by another 61 per cent in 
the establishments empHoying more 
than 20 workers. 

The rural manufacturer-shippers 
organised under ‘Associated Cottage 


Industrialists and Shippers Union' 
(hereafter ACTSU) resisted all attempts 
to implement uniform labour service 
conditions with respect to wage rates, 
bonus or any other obligations to la¬ 
bour throughout the industry. It was 
through the consistent efforts of Al- 
leppey coir interests that the G Para- 
meswaran Pillai Committee was ap¬ 
pointed in 1954 to enquire into the 
variations in the conditions of em¬ 
ployment.'* The proceedings of the 
Committee as well as its final report 
portray the conflicting interests of the 
two sections.'"* In a polemical leaflet 
against TCMMMA published in 1954, 
ACISU argued that the rural manu¬ 
factories which were accused of dis¬ 
organising the industry were but the 
creation of Alleppey Shippers them- 
selve,s.'''' With the workers’ resistance 
preventing any further wage reduction ' 
m their Alleppey manufactories, it 
was the Alleppey manufacturer-ship¬ 
pers themselves who opened rural 
branches of their manufactories or 
else encouraged others to set up 
feeder manufactories by directly fin¬ 
ancing them. A significant portion oi 
the mat production for a long time 
had been executed in the moSusil 
areas. What was happening was that a 
small section of these entrepreneurs 
who, until recently, were under the 
exploitative domination of Alleppey 
shippers, had developed contacts in, 
the export market and had begun to 
compete with the established moBor;,.: 
poly exporters.’* All the argumenii; " 
about the drift and disorganisation «(■; 


(3.25) - (2.28) (2.98) (2.4.t) 

2.00 2.73 5.15 9.70 15.18 

(2.00) - (1.41) (2.24) (1.83) 


Source: Compiled from “Labour Conditions in Coir Mats and Matting Industry”, 
Simla, 1945; Goir Economics and Staiislics, Volume I, No 2, Coir Board, 
1959; and “Statement of DA -Payable to Coir Workers”, typescript, 
Travancore Chamber of Commerce. 
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Taiile 8; DiFFCTENt’is IN Labou* Cost FOB I’boowunc Two Dozen BR 7 
Mats in Vahious Com Estabushments in 1960 


(in rupees) 


Item 

An Alleppey 
Establishment 
Employing 
More than 

A Rural Establi¬ 
shment 
Employing 
50-100 Workers 

A Rural Esta¬ 
blishment 
Employing 
Less than 
10 Woikers 

Basic wage cost 

5.04 

4.03 

3.02 

Dearness allowance 

7.19 

4.78 

3.02 

Annua! bonus at 8J Per cent 

(at 142.72%) 

(at 118.75%) 

(at 100.00%) 

0.99 

0.71 


t S1 contribution at IJPercenl 

0.15 

O.Il 


Moopan's charges 

Compensation for I'nc loss of work¬ 
ing hours due to the introduction 

0.12 

0.06 


of Factories Act 7^ per cent 

0.91 

— 

— 

-Relief for unemployment 

0.24 


— 

Leave with wages 

0.61 

— 

— 

Holiday wages 

0.36 

_ 

— 

Canteen, crcc'nc etc 

0.24 

- 



15.85 

, 9.69 

6.04 


Note : The basic wage cost does not include labour charges for Landing, Lolling, 
Ren.Tving and St icking, Bundling and Weighing, Shearing, Marking and 
Packing totalling Rs 1.62. 

Source .'“Costing Files”, William Ooodacre & Sons (Public) Lid; 

“The Rec,irds of Muhamma Coir Factory Workers Union; and Memo¬ 
randum on the Extension of the Employees Provident Fund Act 1952 and 
the Employees Provident Fund Scheme to Coir Industry”, mimeo, 1960, 
TCMMMA. 


ments against retrenchment. But the 
case of the workers was severely 
weakened with the enactment of sec¬ 
tion 25 C of the Industrial Disputes 
Act in 1953, which stipulated tW a 
worker who had been continuously 
unemployed for 45 days may be le¬ 
gally retrenched. 

But the managements also did not 
want to force the issue to a violent 
confrontation. Both sides agreed 
that “in the conditions prevailing in 
the industry as a whole, the applica¬ 
tion of section 25 C of Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act is fraught with serious con¬ 
sequences to both the employers and 
workers.-’" They reached an arbitrat¬ 
ed settlement, by which every perma¬ 
nent worker was assured of a mini¬ 
mum of 18 days of employment in 
each period of six weeks, failing 
which he would be compensated for 
each day falling short of 18 days, ac¬ 
cording to a graduated scale. Provi¬ 
sion was also made for some limited 
advances in case of total unemploy¬ 
ment. 


Table 9; Trend in the Employment in the Major Alleppey Coir 
Manufactories 



EniTljymjnt in 17 Leading Manufactories 


Year 




Employment on Last 

Average for the 

Average Yearly 



Friday of the Year 

Month of June of 

Employment by 


Each Year 

Seven Leading Firms 

1949 

5020 



1950 

5027 



1951 

2666 



1952 

4123 


7004 

1953 

5304 



1954 

4131 



1955 

4418 



1956 

4581 



1957 

3897 

4302 


1958 

3860 

3272 

5449 

1959 

3888 

3382 


1960 


3509 


1961 


2477 


q962 


1973 


1963 


1783 

2684 

1964 



1795 


Source : “Slitislics of Employmc'il”, typescript. TCMMMA, Alleppey. 


the industry, ACISU argued, were but 
a smokescreen to strangle the rural 
exporters. 

The Alleppey manufacturer-ship¬ 
pers began increasngly to curtal 
their own production and subcontract 
the orders they received for coir pro¬ 
ducts."' This was a process tiiat the 
rural shippers undertook even more 
effectively. Thus the competitive com¬ 
pulsion to subcontract and reduce 
the costs resulted in the curtailment 
of the production in the large-scale 
rndnufactories and the number of 
workers employed in them (see Table 

' 9 ). 


ft 


III 

Through the fifties, the workers 
fought a losing battle against these 
alarming trends, They realised ^at 
the retrenchments were largely the 
result of the industrial policy adopted 
by the capitalists in the industry to 
by-pass the standardised wage rates 
and other statutory benefits enjoyed 
by the wotkers.” An important slo¬ 
gan of the struggles was: “coir facto¬ 
ries should place orders with outside 
factories only if the workers in their 
respective factories have been provid¬ 
ed with employment”. Stiff resistance 
was offered in mdividuai establish¬ 


Despite the agreement between the 
management and the unions, the re¬ 
trenchments continued. The manage¬ 
ments completely stopped the produc¬ 
tion of items in the weaving depart¬ 
ments where wage rates were higher. 
However, on the average, unemjdoy- 
ment compensation remained at less 
than 2 per cent of wage earnings (see 
columns 5 and 6 of Table 10). The 
managements could ensure this by 
suce.ssfully manipulating a clause in 
the agreement for interdepartmental 
transfer of workers." Such transfers 
further depressed the available work 
and earnings of the workers in the 
remaining departments, average 

earnings of workers in the large-scale 
coir manufactories during 1957-59 
was only Rs 30 to 40 per month (see 
column 4 of Table 10). The low 
earnings were also a part of the mana¬ 
gerial strategy of providing only the 
guaranteed minimum employment of 
three days 8 week to the workers. 
The minimum earnings guaranteed 
were too low even for a bare mini¬ 
mum of living. The persistent under¬ 
employment and the failure of the 
unions to chtilk out a concrete tud 
concerted programme of resistance, 
demoralised the workers." In many 
cases, the workers themselves were 
willing to be retrenched with what¬ 
ever retrenchment compensation they 
could wrest from the management be¬ 
cause of the low earnings which the 
employment provided. The rural esta¬ 
blishments. though thdy paid lower 
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Tabij; 10: Wage Eabnincs and Comi’ensaitpn Payments to Com Womcers 
IN THE Large Aixeppy Manufaciobdss between 1K7 and 1960 



Number Average 

Wage 

Compen- 

Compen- 


of 

Number Earnings 

sation 

sation as 


Manu- 

of 

Per 

Per 

Percentage 

Period 

factories 

Workers 

Month 

Month 

of 



Per 

Esta¬ 

blishment 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

Earnings 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


July-Decembcr 1957 14 

December 1957 to May 1958 12 

June-Novembcr 1958 3 

January-June 1959' 3 

June-November 1959 3 

December 1959 to May 1960 2 


wages, promised prospects of more 
work and higher earrtings. In some 
cases, the unions also agreed in des¬ 
peration to the retrenchment of a 
section of the workers, in the false 
hope that the remaining workers 
might get reasonable earnings.*'’ More- 
5vcr. the managements could always 
find rivals to TCFWU to give consent 
for the retrenchment. In fact, it was 
a deliberate managerial policy to 
encourage the rival union.'* 

This process resulted in the virtual 
elimination of the big manufactories 
by 1965. In 1938, there had been 
around 60 establishments employing 
more than 100 workers, of which 12 
establishments employed more than 
500 workers.'* But, in 1955, the num¬ 
ber of establishments employing more 
than 100 was only 30 and in 1970 it 
fell further to 9 and none employed 
more than 500 workers,*' Some of the 
the established manufacturer-shippers, 
especially the European firms, left the 
industry altogether. In the face of keen 
. competition, declining share of exports, 
shrinking profits, and unwelcome poli¬ 
tical environment of the post-indepen¬ 
dence period for them, they withdrew 
from the industry, Some of them sold 
their trading interests to Indians. The 
manufacturer-shippers who' continued 
in business rapidly withdrew from pro¬ 
duction to remain in trade alone. 

Thus the former manufacturer-ship¬ 
pers Ixicame purr ini'rchants-,shippers. 
True, there existed this class of inter¬ 
mediaries even in the past the 
‘factors'; but they were then univer¬ 
sally considered upstarts, “with no 
adequate financial backing... the only 
equipment being a supply of imposing 
note headings and a list of overseas 
buyers' addresses."*' It is interesting 
how, within a span of 30 veats, the 
attitude and business profiles of the 
surviving capitalists had changed. 


349 

.30.80 

0.84 

1.8 

362 

24.86 

1.52 

5.3 

243 

34.88 

0.69 

1.9 

460 

40.67 

0.43 

1.0 

452 

43.41 

0.58 

1.3 

431 

46.23 

0.46 

1.0 


During the thirties, all sections of 
the manufacturer-shippers were for 
restriction of entry by new manufac¬ 
turers into the industry and increase 
in the production capacity.*' But, by 
the early fifties, the majority of 
TCMMMA members were in favour of 
unfettered development of feeder 
manufactories. They were to be a cheap 
source of coir products, augmenting the 
basic production of the manufacturer- 
shippers.** But, as in the past, they still 
U'gued for the elimination of all 
‘factors’ from the industry. However, 
subtle differences were already being 
drawn between the old ‘factors' and 
the newly emerging class of ‘shippers' 
whose business was not of such preca¬ 
rious character as the factors. They 
had adequate financial backing, but 
only did not “wish directly to assume 
the rcspnnsibilib- of running a factory 
on their own".*’ However, by the end 
of the 'scxfics the merchant shipper 
had become their ideal. The demand of 
the workers, that the exporters .should 
manufacture at least a portion of the 
goods exported m their own establish¬ 
ments. came to be considered an “in¬ 
fringement on the constitutional rights” 
of the exporter dnd "an attempt to 
turn the clock backward.”** 

IV 

Thus coir goods came to be produ¬ 
ced ill the small-.scale units where 
workers were relatively less organised 
.md factory laws either did not apply 
nr were difficult to enforce. It was 
more profitable for the exporters to 
have orders executed in the smaller 
establishmcpts.** In this section, we 
shall describe the developments in the 
small-scale sector and the varied rela¬ 
tions of dominance over it exercised 
bv the merchant-shippers. 

The retrenched workers drifted to 
the small-scale manufactories that 
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were being set up by the former super¬ 
intendents, moopans (foremen), or 
other rural entrepreneurs in the coun¬ 
tryside. The shippers actively encour¬ 
aged and financed the process. Such 
manufacturers were "not to . supply 
goods to any one other than the ship¬ 
pers who finance them, while the ship¬ 
pers themselves were free to purchase 
from any one.''" Besides these small- 
scale manufacturers there was also a 
steadily growing sector of even smaller 
weaving establishments of less than 10 
looms, mostly set up by the skilled 
workers themselves.® These very small 
establishments cannot be considered as 
manufactories since the scale of opera¬ 
tion in them does not permit detailed 
division of labour. They specialised in 
the production of one or two types of 
coit products which was further pro¬ 
cessed in the workhouses of the ship¬ 
pers. They were directly supervised by 
the small proprietor himself; and in 
units with less than five looms family 
labour predominated (sue column 10, 
Table 11), These latter establishments 
may be called domestic weaving units. 
The growth of this sector was closely 
connected with the development of the 
trade union movement in the small-, 
scale manufactory sector which resulted 
in the further fragmentation of produo- 
tion. 

Though sporadic and localised 
struggles in the small-scale sector can 
be traced to the fifties, the first major 
confrontation took place during the 
struggle for uniform Dearness Allow¬ 
ance in 1964. It was only a limited 
success. This was followed by a lull 
in the trade union movement, which 
arose partly from the demoralisation 
that set in with the failure of the 
unions to stem the tide of closure of 
large-scale manufactories and retrench¬ 
ment of the workers. By 1966-67, the 
workers’ movement once again began 
to gain momentum. During August 
and September 1967, the agitation for . 
equal ‘devaluation benefits’, as in the 
large-scaie manufactories, rapidly spread 
through the unorganised sector."* The 
workers were able to win the demand 
wherever the agitation was strong. In¬ 
dividual and localised struggles to 
maintain the gains, or to increase 
them, were a characteristic feature of 
coir manufacturing belt in the late' 
sixties. These culminated in the general 
strike in 1971 led by the CITU.'* The 
strike was not very effective in the 
organifcd .sector, but it shook the 
countryside violently, The movement 
of coir goods to the depots of shippers 
were forcibly stopped 'and there were 


Source .'Compiled from “Six-weekly Returns of Payments Made to Workers under the 
Scheme of Relief for Unemployment”, TCMMA. 
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Table 11: Total Numbeb or Wobkers, Number of Self-Employed Workers and Union Members in Various Size 
CivisSES OF Coir Weaving EsTABUSHMWrs in Muiumua Cqib Factory Workers Union Area 

(July 1972)' 
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Niiinlicr 
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Number of Trade Union 
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CITU 

AITUC INTUC 

Total 
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of Co-ope¬ 
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Workers 




ratives 






Workers 





Mtjnber.s) 








(1) 

(2) 

(3)_ 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

1- 2 

2!-7 

109 

336 

445 

179 

27 

25 

231 

75.50 

51.91 

3- 4 

451 

581 

612 

1193 

.5(6 

93 

■37 

635 

51.29 

53.22 

.5- 4 

176 

.518 

'’24 

742 • 

417 

78 

21 

516 

30.18 

69.54 

7- 9 

65 

.331 

ho 

441 

226 

75 

19 

,320 

24.94 

72.56 

10-19 

22 

353 

20 

.373 

252 

41 

17 

310 

5.36 

83.10 

20-49 

12 

, 487 

80 

567 

.344 

128 

6 

478 

14.10 

84.30 

> 50 

2 

231 

— 

231 

174 

19 

23 

216 

— 

93.50 

Total 

1025 

2610 

1,382 

3992 

2097 

461 ' 

148 

2706 

34.61 

67.76 


Source: Calculatcil from ‘‘Statistical Returns Irom the Area Committees and Factory Gimmittees’’, July 1872, 
Muhamma Coir Factors Workers' Union Records. 


Tamil 12: Rails oi. Closurk oi- Coir Weaving Estabijshmeni:s in 
A t.LEPi't;Y Disnucr betsviln 1965 and 1976; and 1970 and 1976 
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ving in 1976 
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Closure 

1- 2 

100 

28 

72 

176 

91 

48 

3- 4 

427 

129 

7(1 

.509 

311 

39 

5- 6 

42.3 

120 

72 

423 

297 

30 

7- 9 

347 

86 

75 

299 

178 

41 

10-19 

83 

34 

.59 

123 

72 

42 

20-49 

24 

8 

67 

38 

17 

55 

> .50 

17 

5 

71 

16 

8 

50 


1421 

410 

71 

1524 

974 

39 


Source: Calculated Iroiii "Register ofCoir Industrial Establishments’’, 1965, 
Coir Hoard. "Ri gister of Coir Industrial Establishments’’ 1970, Coir 
Board; and "Purchase Price liulorcement Schione Register of Oiir 
Industrial E.stablishmeiits’’, Coir Board. 


many violent confrontations. The 
strike lasted 41 days. At the concilia¬ 
tion conference, convened by the Uboiir 
Commissioner, it was formally resolved 
that in all small-scale establishments 
wages decided by CLRC. DA linked to 
cost of living index, paid holidays, and 
lease with wages, would have to be 
granted. The next few years saw further 
development of militant trade unions 
for the imnlementation of these and 
other agreements.’'* The amendment of 
Factory Act, to bring coir establish¬ 
ments employing more than 2 workers 
within its purview, was also a great 
boost to the spread of Jhe trade union 
movement in the small-scale sector.^ 
Not only were the hired workers in 
the small-scale establishments unioni¬ 
sed, but even the self-employed workers 
other than the legal proprietors in the 
domestic weaving units were canvas.sed 
for union membership'* (see Tabic 11). 


The trade union movement adjusted 
itseif to the conditions of small-scale 
production. In the organisational struc¬ 
ture, geographical area-wide commit¬ 
tees, of workers took the place of indi¬ 
vidual 'factory committees’. New 
forms of struggle were forged. The 
strike came to be increasingly supple¬ 
mented with more effective action of 
forcible disruption of movement of coir 
goods from the countryside to the 
shippers' depots.'' 

Each general upsurge of trade union 
activity in the small-scale sector was 
followed by a period of deep crisis for 
the medium and small coir manufacto¬ 
ries, because of the refusal of shippers 
to raise the purchase prites in propor¬ 
tion to the increase in the wages con¬ 
ceded to the workers. After the 1967 
struggle, .following the refusal of ex¬ 
porters to raise the purchase prices, 
there were widespread e!osure.s and 


lockouts of the medium and small 
manufactories. Even an 11 per cent in¬ 
crease granted at the intervention of 
the authorities could not solve the 
crisis.'* The 1967 struggle largely 
affected medium and small-scale manu- 
lactories; the 1971 strike affected even 
the smaller establishments employing 
hired labour marginally. On the average, 

6 to 7 per cent of the units closed 
down every year (see Table 12). 

The data do not reveal any sire 
trend in the rate of closures. However, 
the reasons for the closure of different 
size classes may jveil have been very 
different. The smaller establishments 
were squeezed between the rising 
material and wage costs, on the one 
hand, and the refusal of the shippers , 
to give adequate purchase prices, on *' 
the other. Any attempt by a producer 
to raise the purchase price would re¬ 
sult in the diversion of orders from 
him to others by the shippers.** On the 
other hand, the decisions of the larger 
ma»ufacturer-shippers to close their 
manufactories were either part of their 
deliberate strategy to increase the 
subcontracting of production or to 
close their activities in coir industry * 
and shift to other, more profitable, 
avenues of investment. 

We should expect the rate of 
closure of the establishments to have 
increased over time, as the trade union 
movement gathered mMiientum in the 
small-scale sector. But the limitations of 
the data do not permit us to conclude 
anything definite in this re.gard. How¬ 
ever, an examination of the behaviour 
of surviving units gives interesting in¬ 
sights. In Table 13, we compare the 
average looms per unit trf the same 
establishments grouped according to 
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Tadul 13: Amsuace Number of Looms Peh Unii oi- iiit Com We-avim; 
Esiamushmen-is' in Amjeppey District That Have Suiivivm 
IIETAVEEN 1965 AND 1970, AND 1970 AND 1976 
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Looms 

Looms tage 
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Units Per 

Per Change 

Units 

Per 
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Cnange 


Unit 

Unit 


Unit 

Unit 


1-2 

33 1.88 

2.91 +54.79 

91 

1.86 

2,26 

-120.21 

3-4 

191 3.46 

5.41 +56.36 

311 

3..37 

3.26 

- 3.26 

5-6 

170 5.36 

5.50 -I- 2.61 

297 

5.30 

4.75 

-10.37. 

7-9 

1.14 7.55 

7.35 - 2.65 

178 

7..57 

6.67 

-11.88 

10-19 

37 12.78 

11.73 -8.22 

72 

12.53 

10,66 

-15.59 

20-49 

10 31.60 

23.80 -24.68 

17 

29.94 

19,35 

-35,37 

>50 

II 128.09 

117.36 -8.38 

8 

101.75 

53.52 

-47.30 

Source ' Same 

as for TaMc 12. 
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Percentage in 
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Total 

<1947 

44 

1.25 


.581 


3.53 

1948-58 

139 

3.96 


861 


5.23 

1959-65 

346 

9.86 


2254 


13 71 

1966-70 

363 

10.35 


1804' 


10.97 

1971-76 

1883 

53.69 


8127 

49.79 

1977-80 

732 

20.87 


2813 


17.11 

Total 

3507 

100 00 

16440 

100.00 


Notes'. ‘Units not found in 1965 and l970'‘RegisicisofCoirInduS!rialEstablrshnienls”, 
but Present in "Purchase Price Enforcement Scheme Register of Coir Industrial 
Establishments” of 1976 were taken to be established between 1971 and 1976. 
The units registered after 1976, or transferred, were considered to be 
established after 1976. 

Soune : Same as for Table 12. 

looni-si/.e classes, between 1965 and 
1970, and 1970 and 1976, 

Between 1965 and 1970, units having 
more than six looms, on the average, 
reduced their looms. But. between 
i970 and 1976, as the trade union 
movement spread lurthcr, all the size 
classes but the smallest reduced the 
numlier of their looms. The percentage 
of reduction increases with the size of 
the establishtncnts. The workers who 
had very little scope for alternative 
employment began to set up small do¬ 
mestic units with two or three looms, 
in most cases with the old looms ot 
their erstwhile employers themselves, 
which were purchased with the gratuity 
and compensation payments they re¬ 
ceived.'® The ranks of these domestic 
units also swelled with the new en¬ 
trants into the industry from other 
sections of unemployed rural poor. 

Thus, though nearly 70 per cent of the 
production units in 1965 had closed 
'‘down by 1976, the total number of 
establishments more than doubled in 
the same period. Around 50 per cent 
of the present-day loom capacity was 
installed between 1971 and 1976 (see 
Table 14). hardship through the formation of 

The structure of the industry that workers' co-operatives.'’’ But these 


cmcreed thiough this process bv the 
middle of the .seventies is indicated in 
Table 15. 

We lind llial. in spile ol ihe neai- 
stagnation m oveiall demand, the total 
number of looms have legistcred by 
1980 ;in iiicicase of 17 per cent from 
the 11.927 liinms in 1955.''' This points 
to the acute pressure of unemployment 
in the coir belt. And this incicasc has 
been m the mat looms, for the number 
ol matting looms have more than 
halved from 3,812 in 195> to 1.117 
111 1980 partly lellecting the de- 
cieuse 111 matting cxpoils. 

Thei'c are still about 41 establish¬ 
ments having more than 20 looms. Bui 
tnc percentage share of looms of this 
group of establ'shments. in the total, 
has declined from 63 per cent in 1955 
to about 10 per cent. A significant 
number of these looms arc in the 
workers' co-operative manufactories. 
In 1975-76, there were 11 workers' co¬ 
operatives with a membership of 1655 
benefiting 1055 workers.''® l-accd with 
large-scale retrenchment at The end of 
the fifties and early sixties, the workers' 
movement sought to mitigate the 


early attempts, in spite of the dedicat¬ 
ed efforts of the orpnisers, remained 
isolated experiments and private enter¬ 
prise continued to dominate the 
industry.'' Most of the other bigger 
establishments are the relics of the 
former large-scale manufactories. But 
for a few exceptions, these units are 
characterised by an excessive under¬ 
utilisation of looms. 

But the most significant feature of 
the structure is the growth of the 
units with less than 10 looms. 75 per 
ceni of the workers and looms are in 
such establishments, of which more 
than half are in the domestic weaving 
cslablishmenls, In the following para¬ 
graphs. we discuss the production and 
markeling conditions of these domestic 
units. These are by and large applicable 
to the bigger units having five to nine 
looms also. 

Though there is a high proportion 
of familv labour m the smaller esta¬ 
blishments, they also employ a consi¬ 
derable number of hired woikers, 
mostly casual, who arc called in during 
life peak leiiod , In the slack periods, 
household workers alone suffice. Such 
irregularity and inseeuiity cf,; employ¬ 
ment anf the higo rate of closure of 
these establishments constantly eiodc 
the bargaining nowci of wage wcikers 
in these unit';. Consequently. 

The wages ot the workers in flic 
bniiseiiofcl units are very low. Since 
eoir workers in the household units 
.lie economically weak and are mutu- 
,ill\ mtei'depcndent on other units 
they geiietally accept whatever wag« 
that are offered to them hv their 
eoiinteipaits. Mutnal ennsiaeration 
hetweeii hired and household workers 
ol the rriiits is one reason for accep¬ 
ting lowri wages. The owner of the 
liuu.se!uild unit may also go as a 
hiiecl worker in the neighbouring 
lioiiseliolds when ho runs short of 
i.iw lit,tleii.il and vice versa. I'hev 
air iirodiicers-eiiiii-labourers. So in 
lire household .sector the actual wage 
is the consensus wage prevalent 
among them with respect to the 
price of the commodity they pro¬ 
duce. It varies with the ri-se and tlie 
fall of the prices of the products 
they produce. In other words, it is 
on a mutually agreed wage to help 
the units from falling into total loss 
and to maintain the unit under hare 
uiinitinnn level of no pi'ofit and no 
lo,ss....'' 

Low wage rates and undercmploj- 
ment i educed the earnings of these 
workers to very low levels. According 
to the ASI data the average wage 
earnings in the organised sector (i c, 
establishments employing more than 50 
workers) in the sixties, were Rs 104.01 
lUM' month; while for Ihe unorganised 
sector of 10-30 woikeis establishments 
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Iawjs 15; Loom-Size-wisk Distiubohon oi Com Weavinr 
Lsiauushmen7s in Alleppev Disnuci RECisiEJua) undeb Com Boaiio 
I'UBCHASE I'WCE EnFOBCEM:^T SCHEME 1980 


Size Class; 
Number 
of Looms 

Number 

of 

Units 

Pei'ccn- 
1 age in 
Total 

Workers Peiccn- 
cigcin 
Total 

Mat 

Loom 

Mailing 

Loom 

Total 

Pcicen- 
Uge in 
Total 

1-2 

911 

.TV 97 

2410 

11.08 

1640 

29 

1669 

10.15 

3-4 

1370 

.39. (It) 

6187 

28.46 

4604 

1.34 

4470 

28,00 

5-6 

(.39 

18.22 

4191 

19,28 

.3284 

126 

.3410 

20 74 

7-9 

34.1 

9.78 

.3.307 

15.21 

2.399 

217 

2616 

15.91 

10-19 

201 

.V73 

.3427 

15.76 

20.37 

485 

2522 

15 .34 

2049 

34 

0.96 

1186 

5.45 

557 

32.3 

880 

.5,35 

>50 

9 

0.25 

1026 

4.72 

266 

473 

739 

4.49 

Total 

3.'i07 

100.00 

21734 

100.00 

14653 

1787 

16440 

KKI.OO 


Source :Calculaied from “Purchase Price Enforcemem Scheme Rcgisicrs of Coir 
Industrial Esiablishmcnts"’, Coir Boai'd. 


thu average earnings were only 
Rs 78.35 (i e, nearly 25 per cent 
lower).''' There is no reliable estimate 
ol the earnings of workers in the 
domestic production unit;. They 
must, however, have been still lower, 
in spite of the greater volume of work 
.iv.iil.ihle in the smaller units. Work- 
cis in these csUblhhiiients worked for 
longer hours to earn lower earnings 
than in the organised sector.*’ 

'I hi; camings of the family workers 
must hasc been higher than hired 
workers, because they were able to 
ensure for themselves greater rcgula- 
r tv and volume of work. However, it 
is unlikely that there could have been 
any surplus accruing to them. They 
were wholly dependent on the traders. 
The key production decisions, such as 
what to produce, when to produce, 
and at what price to sell, etc, were all 
t,ikeii 1)1 the trader. The shippers, 
especialb the larger ones, did not 
diicctiv deal with the small producers 
bul pl.iied then- orders for goods, with 
d,talk'd p'oduct and price specifica- 
lioiis. with the owners of rural coir 
di'pols. I'hesc intermediaries, who 
knew ilie loc.il conditions intimately, 
disiiibtiled I he oidcts among the small 
piodiiceis ,i| ihc best .advantage to 
tlu'iiisebes, The small prodiiiTt, w'lth 
mc.igrc '.voiking capital and little ac¬ 
cess In iiisiiiulional credit faced with 
scveic uncmplinmcnt and often fading 
to pav the workers m time, had little 
liaigainiiig imwei riv-ii-riv the trader.'''' 
These rural intermediaries were, in 
mtmv cases, also traders in coir pro¬ 
ducts in the internal market. 

With the growth of the internal de¬ 
mand for coir products, some of the 
established shippers have also begun to 
supply to the internal market. But, 
traditionally, this market has been 
c.itcrcd to mostly by a number of un- 
legiil.itfd traders who had very little 
shipping interests. The coir goods for 


the indian market are mostly of lower 
qu.tlity and ‘rejects’ from the export 
goods.''" Therefore, (he purchase prices 
for goods intended for internal markets 
were substantially lower than those of 
qualitv goods meant for exports. One 
of the most common methods to de¬ 
prive ihe small producer of his legili- 
malc price was to leiect the products 
as "not exporl-woilhs’. The rejected 
I’oo.ls would then have to be sold as 
goods loi the liiiliiin maiket .it lai 
lower prices. The small producers were 
.11 Ihe nicrc.t ol the tr.idei's ‘judg- 
nienl' with rc-ncct to qualil) grade and 
prices of product'', The baigaming 
power of Ihe small prcKluceis was un- 
deinoncd b> the acute unemployment 
in the domestic scctoi. The decline in 
the demand for coir m.ils since Ihe 
end of the sixties.'" and the influx of 
new cut rants into the industry, reduced 
Ihc a\'.'rage days of employment in the 
domestic production units to 13 dass 
a month.'' Faced with underemploy¬ 
ment of this magnitude, the domcslie 
units weie lorccd to sell their producis, 
at very low prices. 

Though some members of the coir 
weaving households worked also m Ihc 
spinning of coir yarn the bulk of Ihe 
raw material li e. spun varn) had to 
be purchased Irom (he market. The 
rural coir depot owners wcic also sup¬ 
pliers of coir yarn, especially the finer 
vericties. to iiir.il establishments. The 
sharp increases in the price of yarn 
and its fluctuations — often manipula¬ 
ted by these traders themselves -■ 
made the existence of these domestic 
units very precarious. 

There could not have been a more 
ideal setting for exporters. The regula¬ 
tion of new entrants into the export 
sector gave them a faii'l.s protected mar¬ 
ket; the fixation of the floor prices re¬ 
duced the price cutting tactics and 
forced manv of the iiiargin.il shippers to 
drop out. Given the buyers' market. 


the shippers were assured of supply of 
coir products at a comfortable margin 
below the floor prices. It freed them 
of the management of the production 
process and assured then profits with 
no attendant risks. These ideal condi¬ 
tions disappeared, however, with the 
increasing resistance of the small pro¬ 
ducers to this unbridled exploitation. 

V 

The development of association of 
small-scale maniifactuicrs was iniliall.v 
a res.Donse to the sprc.td of Ihe trade 
union movement. Local associations of 
small manufacturers had emerged in 
larious coil manufacturing centres to 
offer oiganised resistance to the de- 
mand.s of the working class movement. 
Their leadership was mostly in the 
hands of small and medium manufactu- 
lers and their ‘stvlc of work was enii- 
working class'.’- But the success of the 
trade union movement had a two-fold 
effect. First, it led to further decentra- 
lisalioii of the production units, so that 
the importance of Ihe medium and 
s.Tiall-sc.ilc m.mulacliircis in these asso- 
ci.itions declined. Sccoiidb. il meant 
tfi.it these associations had now to con- 
fioiit the cxpoilcs for higher prices 
b'l' their pioducis so lhal the rising 
wage cos| could be accommodated. 
Thus we ha)c the lirsi serious confront- 
; tion between the petty capitalists and 
the nieichant-'hlpper.s in 1967, leading 
to violence. immediateU after the suc¬ 
cessful ‘devaluation benefits struggle’ 
I'f the workers."- 

The growth of Ihe workers’ move¬ 
ment as well as the need for collective 
baigaming with the exporters, led to 
the form.ilion of '.MI Kerala Small- 
Scale Coir Factories Joint Association’ 
(hereafter AKSSCFjA) of various focal 
unions, Throu.gh collective action un¬ 
dertaken bt the AKSSCFJA, the pur¬ 
chase pi ices weic revised upwards in 
1969. 1970, and 1972.” The decline of 
the medium and small manufactories, 
and the nrolileralion of domestic 
manufacturing units set up mostly by 
Ihe loi.mer wage workers, came to be 
reflected in the leadership and policies 
0 * AKSSCFJA. This process led to the 
growth in the influence of Leftist ele¬ 
ments who gained an upper hand in 
these associations by 1972-73. A new 
leadership, drawn mostly from the 
ranks of erstwhile workers, with at 
least those prominent among them hav¬ 
ing trade union background, replaced 
the earlier leaders. The struggles of 
small producers and workers began to 
merge.’* 

Parallel to these developments, there 
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also took place an intense debate with¬ 
in the trade union movement regarding 
r the policy towards the small producers. 
W section of the trade union move¬ 
ment saw potential class allie., m the 
small producers and petty capitalists 
in their struggle against the irerchant- 
shippers. On the other hapd. another 
section held them to be "parasitical 
agents of the merchant-shippers who 
had to be wiped out through struggle’’.’'' 
The latter opinion was held especially 
in those areas where the domestic 
weaving units had not yet become pre¬ 
dominant, Through a prolonged theore¬ 
tical debate as well as the concrete 
experience of struggles a strategv of 
unity and struggle with the small pro¬ 
ducers was evolved bt around ihc 
mid-seventies. 

Thus, unlike in the past, a section of 
ihe trade union movement actively 
supported the struggle of the small 
producers for higher purchase puces in 
197^. In the event, the Coir Board 
increased the floor prices for coir pro¬ 
ducts hv 20 to 40 per cent. But the 
merchant-shippers, by and large, tried 
to avoid the payment of higher pur¬ 
chase prices. This led to a widespread 
joint agitation of the workers and 
small producers against the merchant- 
shippers” Significantly, after the suc¬ 
cessful completion of the struggle, 
AKSSCFJA appealed to its members 
through a public statement to give the 
workers all their agreed benefits. 

In spite of the agreement, the mer¬ 
chant-shippers managed to reduce the 
purchase prices. So the agitation had 
t^ be renewed even more vigorously.’' 
This led to the nouftcation of ‘Kerala 
Coir Products Price Fixation Order’ 
under the Defence of India Rules in 
1973, From February 1976. the gov¬ 
ernmental order was replaced bv the 
Coir Board’s ‘Purchase Price Enforce¬ 
ment Scheme', whereby the exporters 
were to distribute the orders for the 
coif products among the small produ¬ 
cers allotted to them, according to the 
production capacity.” Suitable regula¬ 
tions to prevent malpractices by the 
exporters were also framed. Further¬ 
more, an Enforcement Committee, 
which included the representatives of 
the workers and .small producers, was 
also formed to supervise the function¬ 
ing of the scheme and to hear appeals 
.Vin case of disputes. 

Thus, through their struggles, the 
small producers were able to get more 
remunerative prices for their products. 
Our field enquiries have revealed that 
the profits of the small producers, 
from the export quality products, which 


are cofered hy the Purch.ise Price 
Enforcement Scheme, are considerably 
higher than those from the pnducts 
for the Indian markets.'*” Despite the 
ch.notic conditions in the yarn market, 
the viability of the small-scale produc¬ 
tions un.ls has increased. This is mani¬ 
fest in various indicators. 

While around 40 per cent of the 
units closed down between 1970 and 
1976, the percentage of closure declin¬ 
ed to nearly 12 per cent between 1976 
and 1980.'* Not only were a greater 
number of small units shle to survive, 
they wer., also .able to iiiarvinalK in¬ 
crease their loom,ige. Between 1976 
and 1980. all si/e classes of units below 
1(1 looms increased their average Ino- 
mage.” This is in sharp contrast to the 
earlier period when all sire classes, ex- 
cent the smallest, were reducing their 
scale of onerations 

These developments - (he struggles 
of the small producers, the government 
intervention to regulate the coir pro¬ 
duct market, and the consequent in¬ 
creased \ lability of the small production 
units -■ severely curbed the manouve- 
rabil'ty and the profit marcins of the 
expoitcrs. In 1969, when the small 
producer's slrugglc forced the expor¬ 
ters to accc-t uniform purchase pi ces 
throughout the industry tor the first 
lone, the maigins of the exporters (ic, 
the diflerence between the floor prices 
for exports which, due to the competi¬ 
tive conditions, were invariably the 
export price and the purchase prices 
for (he semifinished products') were 
on an average reduced to nearly 10 
per cent. And it was claimed b\ the 
exporters that* they' would suffer a loss 
of 4 to 13 per cent on various items 
after incurring the finishing and 'hip¬ 
ping charges."’ Drier, in spite of fur- 
the' increases in the purchase prices, 
through successive tneretse.; in the 
floor prices, they were able to raise the 
margin to around 20 per cent."' 

But the net profit margins seem to 
have continued to be low due to the 
severe inter-capitalisf competition. The 
intensification of competition is for 
twc' reasons. On the one hand, the 
overall demand for coir products has 
con inued to stagnate. On the other 
hand, a small number of the exporters 
liiive Iwen stea'li'y increasing theii 
share of the ma’ket at the expense of 
Ihe others. Thus, one of the shippers 
who had around 9 per cent share of the 
market in 1949 50 increased his market 
share considerably in the seventies." 
In 1979, this export house accounted 
for 24 per cent of the foreign ship¬ 
ments. Yet another firm which, in 1949- 


30, h;.d hardly ’ per cent 'hare ot the 
market, consistently increased its share 
in the last two decades to reach 11 per 
cent in 1979.’“ Thus, it is to be noted 
that, the decentralisation of production 
has not prevented further centralisa¬ 
tion of capital in the coir industry. 

The modernisation and diversifica¬ 
tion of the products of the coir indus¬ 
try have not been very significant. 
Therefore, the intense inter-capitalist 
competition has resulted in concealed 
price cutting, by-passing the floor price 
regulations through various arrange- 
menls to give illegal 'commis.sions' and 
other special concessions to foreign 
importers. The ability of an exporter 
to sell below the floor price is to a 
great extent dependent on his ability to 
make illegal reduction in the purchase 
prices of the semi-finished goods. In 
spite of tile small .nroducers* organisa¬ 
tions, the exporters arc able to under¬ 
mine to some extent the gains of the 
Past struggle with every slump in the 
trade, when the staying power of the 
small producers is at Ihe lowest. A 
reduction of 5 to 15 ner cent in the 
statutory purchase price through vari¬ 
ous ingenious ways"’ has become a nor¬ 
mal feature since the current trade 
depression began in 1980.** 

But all these wavs of petty thieving 
become inconvenient to the bigger 
shippes as their volume of business 
increases. Further, there is the uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the regular supply of 
goods. Workers’ struggles and the agi¬ 
tations of small producers often inter¬ 
rupt the supply of goods and disrupt 
Ihe trade.*' More importantly, the small 
protiucers' association has officially 
raised the slogan that, to prevent mal¬ 
practices, all orders for coir products 
other than those directly produced by 
the traders themselves should be chan¬ 
nelled through a co-operative market¬ 
ing agency of the small producers." 
Such a development can seriously 
threaten the control of the trading 
capital over the production process. 

Thus the small producers have 
ceased to function as mere agents of 
the merchant-shippers for applying 
pressure on the workers to ensure low 
costs of production, as was the case 
before the development of the organis¬ 
ed worker's resistance in the sm.ill- 
scale sector. The developmo.it of the 
workers’ movement .and its success 
(however limited) forced the petty 
capitalists to bargain and fight for 
higher prices for their products. 
Through these struggles an alliance 
between these two classes came to be 
forged against the mercha,at-shippers. 
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Thc^e ilevclnpincnf'; have made furiher 
(Jcplovment of the dcccntraliecd pin- 
duetinn slrueturc increasiniilv dilTicidi 
f(ir trading capital. 

What is the response of the trading 
capital to this new situation? We do 
not intend to attempt- a detailed ans¬ 
wer for the present. We limit ourselves 
to the suggestion that the persistent 
demands and efforts made by the lead¬ 
ing sections of capital in the recent 
period, to introduce powerloom fac¬ 
tory production in coir weaving, can¬ 
not be understood in isolation from 
the developments in the decentralised 
sector which we have described above.’* 
The move for mechanisation has been 
vigorously opposed bv workers and 
small nroducers as well as smaller ex¬ 
porters.”^ They are aware that their 
handlooms have only a doubtful de¬ 
fence against the onslaught of the ma¬ 
chine. Due to the fierce opposition 
against the mechanisation in Kerala, a 
new factory, supposedly the world's 
largest mechanised coir fraclorv, h.is 
been set up across the Kerala border 
in Tamil Nadu by an Allepm evport 
house. The leading sections of fapii.il 
are firmly embarked on a oath of me¬ 
chanisation and determined to remove 
all obstacles in the path of the new- 
structural reorganisation that is alread.t 
underway in the coir industry. 

However, this raises an important 
problem which has got to be discussed. 
Why didn't the leading capitalists, in 
the ‘fifties, attempt to change the tech¬ 
nology and re.organise the production 
in order to resolve the crisis created 
by the rising trade union movement in 
the large-scale manufactories and the 
competition from the cheaper labour 
based rural manufactories? What were 
the historical specificities that led to 
the capitali.sts choosing the path of de¬ 
centralisation of production and hence 
to the consequent 'non-lincar' deve¬ 
lopment of the organisation of produc¬ 
tion in the coir industry? In the follow¬ 
ing concluding section we shall briefiy 
attempt to answer these question-,. 

VI 

The normal tendency of capitalist 
development is to centralise the pro¬ 
cess of production and to transform 
its technical base. The broad phases of 
this development may be demarcated 
from one another by their characteris¬ 
tic technology and organisation of pro¬ 
duction. In all phases prior to the 
modem factory ss-stm, though the 
form of organising the labour process 
undergoes significant changes, its tech¬ 
nical base remains handicraft. There¬ 


fore. dinin',’ these phases absolute sur¬ 
plus value forms the dominant mixle 
of accumulation. Since the technique 
lemains traditional, the surplus ex¬ 
tracted can be increased only through 
reducing the worker’s wages, extending 
the working diu, or incrc.ising the 
work load. It is when the limits to 
this form of exploitation are i cached 
that capital is compelled to change 
the technologie.il base of production. 
Historically, the more crucial limit 
to the absolute exploitation by capital 
has been th; social limit imposed by 
the workers' resistance than the natu¬ 
ral one imposed by the human endu¬ 
rance. Viewed in this fashion, the 
class struggle between capital and la¬ 
bour becomes central to the analysis 
of the transition to modern factory 
production systems in an indiistn,.” 

However, as we have aready seen, 
in the case of the coir industry, the 
emc'.eence of social limits to capitalist 
exploitation in the large-scale manu¬ 
factories. did not propel the capitalist 
to introduce m.iehinerv. It could have 
been that lural labour was so cheap as 
to eomnetc out even a mechanised 
l.irgc-scale nroduction system. In the 
1920s D M Amals.id, the Textile Ex¬ 
pert to the government of India, had 
pointed out that “a powerloom factory 
[eoidd not] eomnete with a well-orga¬ 
nised cottage industry weaving with 
coir yarn [did not I conduce aii\ 'neat 
economy or profit over handinom fac¬ 
tory and this opinion [had] been con¬ 
firmed by methods now in vogue m 
Cochin and the departmental enquiries 
made therein".” The bulky nature of 
the coir \.irn mad{ automation 
and technological 'nnovati'in v,'r\ 
dillicult. Thus we find tii.it th'’ 
first mechanical fibre processing fac¬ 
tory established bv Aspmwall Company 
at Aniengo in 1920 had to be closed 
down in the same year itself, on ac¬ 
count of competition from the fibre 
production by manual process.''' The 
s,ime was the fate of the Arnold Che- 
ncry’s fibre processing factory at Allep- 
py.“ Again, the attempts of two Euro¬ 
pean firms who tried to introduce 
powerloom in the 'thirties in Allepy 
were not successful,” The relative fac¬ 
tor prices must ha'e certainly changed 
by the fifties, lack of adequate cist 
data do not permit us to make a con¬ 
clusive statement in this regard. 

During the 'fifties, the managers of 
some of the leading European firms 
were of the opinion that "the cheap¬ 
ness or otherwise of the mechanised 
production would depend upon the 
initial outlay and the actual outturn".** 


(locn the heavy fixed 'investment re¬ 
quired for a powerloom factniy,®' the 
cost of powerloom product would have • 
been crucially dependent on the extent 
of capacity utilisation. According to 
Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, in 
1970 the cost of production of a creel 
mat, produced in a powerloom factory 
working on two shifts was 24.24 per 
cent lower than a handloMit mat. But, 
on a one-.shift basis, the difference 
narrowed down to 16.97 per cent.™ 
This mar'gin could have been overcome 
by the domestic weaving units by fur¬ 
ther depressing their earnings. Besides, 
there was the uncertainty of declining 
export demand. This was especially 
true of coir mattings for which the 
powerloo.m weaving technique had at¬ 
tained a fair degree of advancement. 
The reliance on the fluctuating and 
uncertain foreign market could by itself ' 
hai'e been a stiong deterrent against 
large fixed investment in powerlooms. 

In such a .situation, a decentralisca 
production structure in which the co.st 
of the idle fixed investment or stock 
holding can be minimised or the la¬ 
bour leqiiiiemcnts can be more easily 
adpisled to the fluctuations in demand, 
would have been more attractive to 
the big capitalists. 

Another, equalK important, aspect 
to b(, considered is the foreign cha- 
ractci of the leadine manufacturer- 
shippers, Unlike their Indian counter¬ 
parts, they had access to the technical 
knowhow and one among them had 
carpet factories in Europe where coir 
matting was being produced on power- 
looms. However, in the changed poli¬ 
tical situation of post-independence 
India and the fast-spreadipg radicalism 
among the workers, they were wary 
of any substantial investment in the 
industry. Most of them were mainly 
trading concerns, the coir manufactur¬ 
ing being incidental to one of their 
lines of trade. So their natural tenden- 
cv was to withdraw from manufactur¬ 
ing activities to coir trade alone, or 
to reinvest their capital in other more 
profitable lines of trade, rather than 
undertake the risky investment in the 
coir industry. 

The initiative of the leading Indian 
m.inufacturer-shipners was curbed by 
the lack of adeoiiate technical know 
how and finance.™ Moreover, many of 
them feared strong retaliatory action, 
from the European powerloom in-' 
tcrests who were, for obvious reasons, 
hostile to the development of the 
powerloom coir industry at Alleppy.™ 
The European manufacturers had 
formed an association to safeguard 
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their interests and there were wide¬ 
spread rumours of their attempts to 
blacklist some of the Indian exporters 
of coir yam who were also manufac¬ 
turers of coir products.“^ 

All these factors limited the options 
available to the capitalists in the 'fifties. 
Given these social and economic bar¬ 
riers to technological change, the 
response of the capitalirts to counter 
the rising working class resistance in 
the large-scale manufactories was to 
decentralise production. This process 
was facilitated by the strong traditions 
of subcontracting relationships that 
already existed in the industry, the 
availability of a large mass of unorga¬ 
nised rural surplus labour which, due 
to various structural and demographic 
reasons, came to characterise the Al- 
leppy countryside, and the uneven 
development of the trade union 
movement. 
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Percentage 

Average 

Centre 




of Col 

Income 


Factories 

All Other 

Total 

(3)to(4) 

Py 



Sources 



Worker 






from 






Factory 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Alleppey 

13.57 

2.34 

16.29 

14.4 

8.03 

Punnapra 

10.31 

4.14 

14,44 

28.7 

7,35 

Kanjikuzhi 

8.16 

3.75 

11.93 

31.5 

5,87 

Muhamma 

8.87 

3.92 

12,50 

31.4 

6.12 

Shertallai 

7.98 

3.15 

11.14 

28,3 

5.95 

Kuthiathode 

10.40 

4.06 

14,47 

28.1 

6,58 

Paravoor 

10,43 

7.88 

18,32 

43.0 

7.09 

Average 

10,73 

3.89 

14.63 

26,6 

7.10 


Source Report of the Board of Conciliation of Trade Disputes in Mats and Mattings 
Industry, 1939, Trivandrum, 1953. 
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Table B: Statement Showing the Oivn PBtwucnoN and Expohts of Com 
Goods by a Leading Alleppey Fibm 


Year 

Shipment 

Own Production 

Percentage of Own 
Production in 
Shipments 

1947 

658070 (sq yd) 

285970 (sq yd) 

43.5 

1948 

600905 

4/9845 

79.9 

1949 

832595 

493865 

59.3 

1950 

693696 

297760 

42.9 

1951 

720785 

277845 

38.5 

1952 

557770 

265125 

47.5 

1953 

667910 

262275 

39,3 

J954 

706927 

245105 

34.7 


Source ; TCMMMA, Alleppey. 


Table C: The DismiBirnoN of Shippebs accobding to Percentage of Profits/ 
Losses of own MAHorAcniBiNO and Purchase from Outside in 1975 


Percentage 
of Profit/ 
Loss 

Own Manufacture 

Puteha.se from Outside 

Number of 
Shippers 
Incurring 
Loss 

Number of 
Shippers 
Making 
Profits 

Number of 
Shippers 
Incurring 
Loss 

Number of 
Shippers 
Making 
Profils 

0.0-2.5 

33 

29 

Nil ) 

13 

2.5-5.0 

6 

12 

Nil ) 


5.0-7.5 

3 

7 

Nil ) 

132 

7.5-10.0 

1 

2 

Nil ) 



Source .‘T Devi Das, “Project Report on Coir Industry”, School of Management 
Studies, Cochin, 1976, p 134 


Iabli: D: Size Dts'miBunoN of Coir Weavinc Esiabushmests in Aixessey 
Distbict in 1970 


Size 

Number 
of Units 

Mats 

Looms 

Matting 

Looms 

Total 

Percentage 

Share 

1-2 

176 

. 313 

4 

317 

2.89 

34 

509 

1696 

15 

1711 

15.60 

5-6 

423 

2163 

32 

2195 

20.02 

7-9 

299 

2261 

75 

2336 

21.30 

10-19 

123 

1286 

295 

1581 

14.42 

2049 

38 

613 

510 

1123 

10.24 

50 

16 

886 

814 

1700 

15.50 

Total 

1584 

,9218 

1743 

10963 

100.00 


Source: Calculated from “Register of Coir Industrial Establishments, 1970", Coir 
Board 

Note; The number of establishments with less than 5 looms has increased from 
527 units (1,106 looms) in 19e3 to 685 units (2,028 looms). 


dity Problems, Intor-Govemmental 
Group on Hard Fibre.s, “Coir Pro¬ 
motion Survey; Transfer of Ad¬ 
vanced Coir Processing Technology 
from Developed to Developing 
Countries; Coir Yarn and Manufac¬ 
ture’’, (niimeo) FAO, Banc, 1975. 

16 According to Coir Board estimates 
the total internal consumption of 
coir mat and matting in 1976-77 
was 1,23,980 qtls. This it may be 
noted is more than ten times the 
estimated internal ooasimption in 
the early fiftte. See Coir Board, 
“India’s Production, _ Exports and 
Internal Consumption of Coir 
1976-77'', Ernaknlam, 1978, p 53. 

17 K George, op cit, p 139. 

13 See H Smith, op cit, p 15; and 
also see G Parameswaran Pillai, 
Report of the Committee on Coir 
Mats and Matting Manufacturing 


Industry, Trivandrum. 1955. p 40. 

20 See Table A. We find that (a) 
monthly earnings per worker from 
the factory is the highest in Allep¬ 
pey urban centre and (b) tiie per¬ 
centage of income that accrues to 
the urban coir worker-families 
from outside the industry is signi¬ 
ficantly lower than the rural centres. 

19 H Smith, op cit. p 9. 

21 H Smith, “A Note submitted to 
the G P Committee ou the Stand¬ 
ardisation of Wages in Mata and 
Matting Industry", typescript, 
dated July 1, 1965, p 5. 

22 Ahmad Mulchtgr, Report on La¬ 
bour Conditions in Coir Mats and 
Matting Industry, Simla, 1954 
pp 37-39. 

2'i K C George, “Punnapara Vayalar’’, 
(Malayalam), Enaakulam, 1956, 

24 K K Kunjan, “Thiruvithamcore 


Coir Factory Workers Union" 
(hereafter TCFWU) Ettamathu 
Varshika Report”, (Malayalam), 

A lipnnpv 1 

25 TCFWu’ Onpathamathu Valshflca 
Report, (Malayalam), Alleppey, 
1956; TCFWU Palhamathu Var- 
.shika Report, (Malayalam), Alep- 
pey, 1960. 

26 Though there arc difierenees of 
opinion as to the extent of wage 
reduebon in l®5-38 period there 
is a genera! agreement that there 
was considerable reduction in 
wages. Board of Trade Disputes 
came to the conclusion that there 
was reduction in wages to the order 
of 20 to 40 per cent. This estimate 
was also accepted by the employers 
(see, K Cicorgc, op at, p 109). 
However, Travancoro Lalwur Asso 
elation maintained that in Alleppey 
.and .suburbs the wage rates had 
b«wn reduced by ,50 to 70 per cent 
during the period. 

27 The weighted price index of lood 
liaskct (75 per cent of the worker’s 
expenditure) rose to 318 in 1944-45 
with 1939-40 as the base year. 
(The weights have iieai taken from 
the Family Budget Survey of 1938 
Iry the Board of Conciliation of 
Trade Disputes and the prices ol 
staple food items from the relevant 
issiK's of Statiitics of Travarwore). 
Sec ako, Ahmad Mukhtar, op dt, 
P 17. 

2 V K K Kunjan. TCFWU Patha- 
mathu Varshika Report (Malaya¬ 
lam), Alleppey, 1959, pp '77-85. 

29 11 Smith, op cit, pp 4-5. 

30 G Parameswaran Pillai op cit. 
PP 56-57. 

31 Minutes of IRC miH'ting, June 15, 
1954, Records of TCMMMA, Allq?- 
p«y. 

.32 Sec File L-’/A 34-GP Committee, 
Heairds of 'TCMMMA, Alleppey. 

•V) C K Kunjukrishnan, "Reply to the 
Arguments of TCMMMA president 
on Coir Industry”, (Malayalam), 
Shortallai, 1954, p 1. 

34 Ihid, PP 2-3. 

35 The rate of increase in the sub¬ 
contracting of orders at the expense 
of their own production varied 
between the firms. But 
Table B of own factory pro¬ 
duction and exports of one ol 
the top five Alleppey Manufac¬ 
turer-snipper firms may be tdeen 
as an indicator of the trend. 

36 K K Kunjan. TCFWU Onpatha¬ 
mathu Varshika Report, (Mala- 
yalam), Alleppey, 1956, p 100. 

37 TCMMMA, 'scheme for Lay-OH 
Cbmpeasation", File L-*/B-9. Re¬ 
cords of TCMMMA Alleppey. 

38 Traditionally the trade unions took 
a very strong position against 
interdepartmental transfers or the 
workers by the management be¬ 
cause there existed sigi^ant dis¬ 
parities in the earnings between 
various departments in manufac¬ 
tory. However, due to the acute 
unemployment in certain types of 
work, the bmde unions agr^ that 
the inter-departmental transfers 
may be done to enable better 
rationing of the available work 
among all the workers. Utilising a 
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Table E; DiSTrammoN of Com Weavwc Estauushments in AiiEpm' 
Distwct in 1955 


Size Class 

Unit 

Mat 

Looms 

Matting 

Looms 

Total 

Looms 

Establishments having <20 looms 

661 

4182 

188 

4370 

Establishments having > 20 looms 

86 

3933 

3624 

7557 

Total 

747 

8115 

3812 

11927 


Source : CoirBoard.Reporf ontheCcnsusofCoirlndustrialEstablishmenls, Ernaku- 
lam, 1957. 


Table F ; Monthi.y Wage and Saiaby Earnings of Com Workers in Ohcaniseb 

AND UNORGAN1.SED SECTORS OF CoiR WEAVING INDUSTRY 


(in rupees) 


Year 

Organised Sector 
(Census Sector) 

Unorganised Sector 
(Sample Sector) 

Nominal 

Earnings 

Real 

Earnings 

Nomina! 

Earnings 

Real 

Earnings 

1960 

62.54 

14.24 

49.00 

11.16 

1961 

72,67 

15.76 

49.33 

10.70 

1962 

75.00 

16.09 

46.83 

10.04 

1963 

75.83 

15.41 

69.83 

14.19 

1964 

85.58 

15.58 

70.23 

12.79 

1965 

88,49 

14.79 

76,07 

12.72 

1966 

97.79 

14,63 

87.89 

13.15 

1967 



95.24 

12.97 

1968 

137.93 

17,54 

66,83 

8.50 

1969 

161.84 

19.85 

147,90 

18.24 

1970 

182.49 

21 57 

103.56 

12.24 


Note: Real Eainings at 1939 prices. 

Sowrcf; Compiled from the relevant issue,s of Annual Survey of Industries. 


Taiii.e C; Production Per Loom in Different Loom Size Classes of Com 
£*^1 ARIISHMENTS IN 196.5 AND 1970 


s.quiiiluh) 


Size Class : 196j 1970 

Number of looms-— •- 



Mat 

Matting 

Mat 

Matting 

1-2 

26.00 


20.95 

_ 

3-4 

20.15 

_ 

19.80 

15,60 

i 5-6 

19.62 

16.67 

17.72 

28.95 

* 7-9 

20.43 

27.78 

15.79 

31.36 

10-20 

17.48 

27.97 

14.20 

67.33 

2049 

14.91 

51.24 

14.21 

32.61 

>50 

— 

31.34 

14.35 

31.65 


Source: Columns 2 and 3, Register of Coir Indus.rial Establishments 1965. and Cols 4 
and 5, Register of Coir Industrial Establishments 1970 


claase to this effect in the agree¬ 
ment, the managements transferred 
the workers in the high wage 
departments (which they systema¬ 
tically clo.sed down) to departments 
with lower wages, reducing the 
earnings therein also to the statu¬ 
tory minimum. At the .same time 
they could avoid paying the un¬ 
employment allowance. 

39 Indian Communist Party, Alleppey 
Town Committee, Report to the 
Town Mandalam Conieience on 
September 25, 26, 1964. mimeo. 
(Malayalam), pp 10, 14. 

40 lUd. 

41 See the resolution ot Alleppey 
Chamber of Commerce Executive 
Committee, to pay Coir Thozhilali 
Union a lumpsum amount of Rs 500 
and Rs 100 per month Irom the 
Produce Section ot the Chamber, 
Minutes of the Executive Com¬ 


mittee, June 26, 1948, Volume 1, 
Alleppey. Chamber of Commerce, 
p 144. 

42 Government cf Travancore-Cochin, 
op cii, pn 188-195. 

43 “Register of Coir Industrial Estab- 
li.4hments Icr 1970'', Coir Hoard, 
Ernakulain. 

44 George K, op dt, p 77. 

45 George K. op cit, p 171, p 180. 

46 See “Answers to the Questionnaire 
to the Unemployment Enquiry 
Committee, 1948“ typescript, md 
also “Sch'sne for Organisation ot 
Mats and Matting Industry’’, 
■mimeo, TCMMMA, 1952, Allep- 
pey, 

47 G Parameswaran Pillai. op cit, 
p 23. 

48 Speech delivered h\ Jagan 
Phillipose, Vice President 
TCMMMA at S7th Annual General 
Conference Meeting, TCMMMA, 


1977, p 6. 

49 See 'Table C. 

M G Parameswaran Pillai, op cit, 
p 23. 

51 Table D tabulated from Coir 
Induiitrial Establishments Register 
(1979) of Coir Board, seems to 
be an underestimate, but it may 
be taken tis an indicator of the 
relative proportion of various size 
groups at trie end of sixties. The 
number of establishments with less 
than five looms has increased from 
527 (1,106 looms) in 1965 to 685 
units (2,028 looms). 

.52 C A Peter, Alleppey Coir Factory 
Workers Union (hereafter ACFWTJ), 
Onnamathu Varshika Report (Ma¬ 
layalam). Alleppey, 1969, p 17. 

S3 C A Peter, ACFWU Rantamathu 
Varshika Report (Malayalam), 
Alleppey, 1972, pp 27-32. 

.54 M K VLswambaran, ACFWU 
Moonnamathu Varshika Report 
(Malayalam), Alleppev, pp 37-39. 

,55 Government of Kerala, Labour and 
Welfare (II) Department, Notifica¬ 
tion dated January 9, 1970, Kerala 
Gazette (Extra Ordinary) January 
12, 1970. No 26, Volume XV, 
Trivandnini. 

.56 The fact that .some of the self- 
anploycd workers also join the 
trade unions canniit be explained 
by economic reasoas alone. Partly 
it is because that the self-employed 
workers also occasionally seek wage 
work in limes ot unemployment. 
More important factor is the poli¬ 
tical atmosphere oi Alleppey 
c<)imtry.side siucharged with long 
traditioas of working class mili¬ 
tancy and radicalhsm. It must be 
remembered that vast majority ot 
the domestic producers were fonmei 
wage workers in large-.scale manu¬ 
factories. 

57 During the agitatioas, joint Area 
Coiinoils of various trade unions 
is.sue certificates stating if the 
small manufacturer has paid die 
workeis all their .statutory benefits 
or not. Movement of coir goods to 
Alleppey town without diese cw- 
tificates is forcibly prevented b' 
workers by setting up road cher 
posts at key country-road junctioUMv 
See K K Kunjan, TCFWU Paf'^'^’' 
nanjamathu Varshika Report (Mr 
yalam), Alleppey, 1976, p 16. J basic 

58 C A Peter, ACTWU Onnanm-oduce 

Varshika Report (Malayalam), 
leppey, 1969, p 8, ' 

.59 This was a long-standing complai^P*®' 
of the small producers. This foiauge. 
of victimisation was effectively P’man, 
an end to only in 1976 whf * 1 ., 
through the Purchase Price Enforct , 
ment Scheme each .shipper "was 
■Statutorily al'otted a maubet ot >ts 
small producers with wliom alone t- 
he could place the orders for coir 
products. 

60 N P Purushothaman, Miihamnia 
Coir Factory Workers Union Pathi- 
nanjamathu Varshika Report, 
(Malayalam), Alleppey, 1975, p44. 

61 See Table E. 

62 B Sivaraman, op eft, p 80. 

63 K K Kunjan, Panthrantamathu 
Varshika Repoil (Malavalam) 
1965, p 17. 
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Of Cabbages and Kings 

Economic Theories and Feudal Systems 

UtH Palnidk 


Tim jmject of formulating an ‘economic theorij of the feudal system’ uith special reference to 
‘the operation of market forces in a non-market milieu, uhich has been put foruard by Witold Kula 
in the book under review, raises the (fuestion of theanuhjticul framework of concepts and categories to 
be used in pursuance of this project. 

It is not the case that no theory of feudal economy exists at cdl; on the contranj, in the mitings 
of Marx on pre-capitalist economic formations in ge neral and feudalism in jKirticuIar and on the histori¬ 
cal decelopment of commodities and money, we find the analytical concepts which can serve as the 
tools for further theorisation (which Marx himself could not complete because his major project was 
the anedysis of the capitalist mode of jtroduction). It is from this viewpoint that we examine Kula’s 
project here. 

We find that a considerable degree erf theoretical eclecticism is involved in the propositions Kula 
puts forward. The concept of necessary and surplus labour are used, but at the same time a diametri¬ 
cally oiyrosite concept of cost of labour in terms of the peasant “not counting his labour” is also 
employed. Corvee performed by the serf is called labour-rent, but at the .same time the sale proceeds 
of the product of corvee's labour is termed jrrofit to the lord; an 'economic theory of the feudal 
system’ is to be formulated, but this is clone without any reference to the theory of absolute ground 
rent; capitalist ]irofit and feuded rent are treated as synonymous categories. 

We find, therefore, that there are logical contradictions in the arguments advanced at a number 
of points, arising from the attempt to use theoretically incompatible concepts. The authors stated pro¬ 
ject is not reedised; and is unlikely to be, tmless a consistent theoretical framework is adopted. 


WITOLD KULA’s ‘Economic Theory 
of the Feudal System’* was published 
a decade ago in Polish, and the 
English translation has been available 
for over five years, A number of re¬ 
views have appeared already. The 
reason for undertaking yet another 
review at this late date is that, having 
read the book only recently, we find 
that a number of problems and ques¬ 
tions are raised by Kula’s presenta¬ 
tion, which do not appear to have 
been given the attention they deserve. 
In particular, Kula’s book has been 
hailed widely by Marxists as an ex¬ 
citing contribution in the field of 
theoretical analysis of the historical 
domain of feudal .society. While fully 
appreciating the extremely stimulat¬ 
ing and thought-provoking character 
of Kula’s pres<’ntation, we never¬ 
theless have very serious reservations 
about the analytical concepts and 
i framework that he employs, which at 
' many points appear to us to come in- 
i to conflict with not merely the Mar- 
I xist tradition but indeed the tradi¬ 
tion of classical political economy in 
the broad sense. 

The task that the author sets him¬ 
self is formidable indeed; it is no 
less than to construct a ‘model’ ol 
the Polish feudal economy from the 

* Translated by Lawrence Garner, 
NLB, libodon, 1976. 


beginning of the 16lh century to the 
t nd of the 18th. This effort is under¬ 
taken in three parts; an introductory 
two chapters in which the" author 
discusses the questions which must be 
answered by a theory of feudalism, 
and the models which might be help¬ 
ful for this purpose. In formulating 
the questions, the primary emphasis 
is on “the operation of market 
phenomena in a non-market milieu”. 
There is a mention of “the laws gov¬ 
erning the volume of the economic 
.-surplus and its appropriation”, but 
the ‘economic surplus’ is defined, in a 
lootnote, in the sense of P Baran and 
not in the seny employi'd by K Marx. 
Since Baran applied the concept 
specifically to a capitalist system in 
its monopoly phase, this seems rather 
odd. In discussing models Kula fav¬ 
ours W A Lewis’s two-sector model, 
"Economic Development with Un¬ 
limited Supplies of Labour”, which 
he proposes to adapt to the discus¬ 
sion of Polish feudal agriculture. The 
adaptation has to be fairly drastic, 
evidently, for unlimited supplies of 
labour from subsistence agriculture 
is precisely what fedual economies 
with their institutional barriers to 
mobility generally do not possess. 

The second part of the book is a 
longish chapter entitled “The Short¬ 
term Dynamic". Kula first puts for¬ 


ward the proposition that the con¬ 
cepts and categories of a capitalist 
ecohomy, if applied even to cc«n- 
mercial transactions within a feudal 
system, produce patently alisurd re¬ 
sults. A fedual system has its own 
particular economic rationale. Kula 
then goes on to explore the economic 
logic underlying the behaviour ot 
market supplies from the peasant 
holding and the lord’s demesne, re¬ 
spectively, in terms of the inter¬ 
relationship between harve-sts, sales 
and prices in the short-run. This part 
draws heavily on the empirical work 
of Majewski and others. 

The third part of the boook is an¬ 
other longish chapter, “The Long¬ 
term Dynamic”, which, again, after 
some discussion of the secular trends 
vvitR respect to cultivated area, out¬ 
put and the relationship between 
peasant plot and lord’s demesne, ex¬ 
plores the question of the differential 
degrees and types of involvement of 
peasant and lord with the market. 
The central theme running through 
the book, its leitmotif, is that the 
concepts and categories of standard 
economic theory are inapplicable in a 
feudal system although production for 
the market may exist in a substantial 
way; their application, especially in 
the form of market evaluation of 
inputs which are not commodities. 
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Tabu 1; Transachons on Thru Feudal Estaies 


izdebki Hoczew Moczerady 



zl 

gr 

zl 

gt 

zl 

gr 

1 Income in money 

16,826 

20 

7,388 

27 

6,980 

4,373 

3 

2 Expenditure in money 

3,988 

14 

3,3.54 

22 

6 

3 Profit in money 

9,838 

6 

4,034 

5 

2,606 

27 

4 Services rendered in workdays 

(labour rent) (a) 

12,703 

10 

7,223 

18 

4180 

24 

5 Other services by peasants 

3,533 

4 

1,290 

24 

3.30 

15 

6 Total services by peasants 

16,236 

14 

8,514 

12 

4,511 

9 

7 Value of the estate 

160,000 


7 


61,000 

— 

8 Profit as % of value 

9 Rate of monetisation(b) 

6.27„ 

24% 


3i% 


4.3% 

51% 


10 Annual profit rate per zl 

expended 

11 Monetary outays by the lord 

2,5 

3,988 

14 

1.2 

3,354 

23 

0.6 

4,373 

7 

12 Contribution made by pea- 

sant (labour ob'igatiuns) 

12,703 

10 

7,223 

18 

4,180 

24 

13 Total Production costs 

(minimum) 

16,691 

24 

I0,.57(, 

10 

8,554 

— 

14 Lora’s'income in money 

13,826 

20 

7,388 

27 

6,980 

3 

13 Losses 

2,065 

4 

3,189 

13 

1,573 

27 


(a) Cor\ees 

(b) Percentage of money expenditure in relalion to total money expenditure and the 
value of peasant labour rent. 

Source; Kula, untjtled table on p 29. Items 4 and 12 refer to the same variable. 


leads to absurd results. 

The position that capitalist cate¬ 
gories cannot be applied to a feudal 
economy is, of course, an unexcep¬ 
tionable truism. The difficulty really 
arises with the categories that Kula 
docs attempt to us<': we arc far from 
convinced that they provide any solu¬ 
tion and the reason for this, as we 
argue below, is that the very formula¬ 
tion of thei problem is in terms which 
are erroneous. 

Consider Kula’s formulation of the 
problematic in the very beginning of 
his crucial chapter on 'The Short¬ 
term Dynamic’, Section 1 of which 
is entitled 'The Economic Calcula¬ 
tions of the Feudal Enterprise’. The 
argument here is that il we try to 
apply what the author terms ‘capi¬ 
talist calculation' to the leudal estate 
then we get absurd results. In order 
to illustrate this proposition Kula re¬ 
produces the accounts of three 
estates belonging to a noble family in 
the 18th century (Table 1). On each 
of these three estates, a certain (un¬ 
specified) portion of the arable land 
is distributed as peasant plots, from 
which the serfs derive their require¬ 
ments of subsistence by using their 
own livestock and instruments of 
production. The remaining arable area 
constitutes the demesne, which is 
cultivated with corvee labT.ir, i e the 
unpaid labour-services of serfs using 
livestock maintained by themselves. 
The accounts presented relate only to 
the demesne area, Furthermore, they 
do not deal with total production on 


the demc.sne, but only with that por¬ 
tion of it which is sold on the market, 
giving money income. Similarly not 
(11 losts are given, but only those in¬ 
volving money expenditures. 

Kula puts his problem in the follow¬ 
ing way: as long as only the mone¬ 
tised portion of the accounts are 
considered, the estates constitute 
'highly profitable enterprises’ for the 
lord. They make large money ‘profits', 
delined as money incomes less money 
expenditures. (Incidentally, it is not 
clear Irom the text whethir ‘money 
expenditures’ refer only to produc¬ 
tive expenditures, or also include the 
lord’s pcisoiial consumption expendi¬ 
tures.) 

Hut, says Kula, “If we calculate the 
social costs of production of these 
three estates in accordance with 
capitalist principles, it is necessary to 
include at the very least, all the 
lords’ production casts and the value 
of the peaimt labour power’’ (empha¬ 
sis added). If the ‘value of the peas¬ 
ant labour power', which is identified 
by Kula with ‘the value of labour 
services’, is taken as a cost then 
instead of showing a profit, the estates 
show a loss (Item 11, Table I). Thus, 
on wliat he terms ‘capitalist calcula¬ 
tion’, the estates are seen to incur 
a loss whereas we know that in fact 
they are very lucrative sources of in¬ 
come for the lord. 

There is a major analytical error 
here, which renders the very formula¬ 
tion of the problematic a misconceiv¬ 
ed one. Under any system of produ¬ 


ction which produces a stable surplus 

— whether slave, feudal or capitalist 

— the source of surplus product 
(which under capitalism becomes 
surplus value) lies in the performing 
of surplus labour by the direct pro¬ 
ducers. Surplus labour is labour over 
and above that which is necessary for 
reproduction of the conditions of 
production required for maintaining 
labour power. This necessary labour, 
(he value of peasant labour power, is 
nowhere given to us in the accounts 
of the three estates because the value 
of the peasant’s subsistence, given by 
the net output of the peasant plots, is 
nowhere specified. Thus, we are not 
given any information on a major 
item ol production cost — namely 
the cost of pea.sant subsistence, which 
is roughly the same as the net out¬ 
put of peasant plots, produced by 
their necessary labour.' 

What We are given is the labour 
services, which is the unpaid surplus 
labour performed by the peasants on 
the demesne. This surplus labour pro¬ 
duces a net output, the whole of 
which constitutes surplus produce, 
appropriated as income by the lord. 
We are not told how Kula has evalua¬ 
ted labour services — most probably 
,it the going wage-rate (or hired 
labour. By evaluating labour services 
and taking this as a ‘cost of produc¬ 
tion’. Kula is treating surplus labour 
as a cost, which is a patently incorrect 
procedure. If we treat surplus labour 
as a cost and deduct it from the de- 
mesni's net output, then it is hardly 
surprising if surplus disappears — for 
we are, in effect, deducting surplus 
from surplus. Following this procedure, 
leave alone on a 'feifdal enterprise’, 
also on a capitalist enterprise proper, 
profit can be made to disappear with 
great ease (as we show in the numeri¬ 
cal exercise below). 

Thus the problem of ‘the economic 
calculation on a leudal enterprise’ has 
been posed by Kula in terms which 
deny the distinction between cost of 
production and economic surplus. It 
is quite correct to say, “the wage-rate 
cannot be applied to evaluate peasants’ 
labour under feudalism" (though in 
itself the statement is rather trivial). 
The specific example under discussion, 
evidently intended by Kula to show 
the fallacy of doing so, does not in 
fact serve its purpose; for in its very 
formulation he commits another, per¬ 
haps more basic fallacy — that of 
treating surplus as cost of production. 
It is not because of any ‘calculation 
on capitalist principles’ that Kula 
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Table 2 


A. ‘The Feudal Enterprise’ 


Peasant Plot : 10 acres 


Fraction of Lord’s Demesne 

; 10 acres 

1 Family labour days: 

90 

1 Family labour days 

90 

(Necessary labour) 


(Surplus laboui) 

2 Gross Output 

d.S qtl 

2 Gross Output 

45 qtl 

Value 

450 zl 

Value 

450 zl 

3 Material Costs 

15 qtl 

3 Material Cosis 

15 qtl 

Value 

4 Net Output 

I50zl 

Value 

4 Net Output 

150 zl 

(Necessary product) 

.30 qtl 

(Surplus Product) 

30 qtl 

Value 

5 Peasant Return 

300 zl 

Value 

5 Money Income from sa'es 

300 zl 

to labour (300/180x1.) 

1.66” zl 

(if 4/9 gross output sold) 

200 71 

per day, S wage rate 

6 Money Expenditure 

50 zl 

6 Peasant labour 


(if 1/3 materials purchased) 

Productivity per day 


7 ’Money Profit’ (5-6) 

150 zl 

(600/180) 

3.33° zl 

8 ‘Value’ of surptus labour 
days (90 -1.66° zl) 

9 ‘Profit’ (7-8) 

150zl 

0 

B. The Capitalist Enterprise : Area 20 Acres 


1 Hired Labour Days 

180 

8 Profit (4-5) 

300 zl 

2 Gross Output 

90 qtl 

9 Surplus labour days 

90 

Value 1 

900 zl 

embodied in profits 


3 Material Cost 

30 qtl 

(300/3.33) 


Value 

300 zl 

10 Money Income from sales 


4 Net Output 

60 qtl 

(if 2/3 gross output sold) 

600 zl 

Value 

600 zl 

11 Money Expenditures 


5 Wages (180x1.66° zl) 

300 zl 

a) Materials (1/2 tot.rl) 


6 Labour productivity 

3.33°zl 

b) Wages 

(600/180) per day 

7 Necessary labour days 


12 ‘Moiicy Profit' (10-11) 

13 ‘Valut’ of Surplus 

150 zl 

embodied in wages 

90 

labour (90 -1.66") 

I50zl 

(300/3.33°) 


14 'Profit’ (12-13) 

0 , 


Note: This is a highly stylised example constructed for a specific purpose. In 
reality no capitalist et.terprise will produce with the same technical conditions 
of producton as the feudal unit, as is assumed above. 


obtains his paradoxical rcstilt (of a 
'loss' when wages arc imputed to cor¬ 
vee labour). It is becaitse he has 
taken, in order to obtain the ‘value 
of peasant labour power', the wrong 
magnitude: not the peasants’ neces¬ 
sary labour expr'ndcd on their own 
plots (which maintains labour power) 
but indeed the exact opposite ol Ibis, 
namely their surplus labour performed 
on demesne and directly appropriated 
as labour-rent by the lord. 

Can it possibly be argued that the 
treatment of surplus labour as cost of 
production is a typical procedure of 
‘capitalist calculation’? We doubt it. 
No capitalist faced with the situation 
depicted in Table I, and asked to 
calculate the 'profitability' of the de¬ 
mesne, would do .so by evaluating the 
free corvee labour at the wage rate 
and treat the resulting sum as a cost. 
(The corvee labour is of course only 
apparently free, for it is already com¬ 
pensated by the net output of the 
peasant plots, which net output con¬ 
stitutes what may be termed the feu- 
M analogue of the wage-bill, since it 


maintains and reproduces peasant la¬ 
bour power.) Conversely, if the capi¬ 
talist did have to pay out wages lor 
hired labour on the demesne treated 
as an economic unit in isolation (ex¬ 
cluding peasant plot.s), then he would 
not employ the same number of 
labour-days, for the requirement of 
profit-maximisation would definitely 
lead to a diffvmn labour-input, com¬ 
pared to the situation when eorvee 
labour maintained by peasant plots is 
employed by the lord: and no loss 
for the capitalist would result. 

If it is argued that we are concern¬ 
ed with theories of capitalist calcula¬ 
tion, rather than what capitalists ac¬ 
tually do, then the question imme¬ 
diately arises - which of the two 
main divisions of econoomic theory is 
one talking about? Classical political 
economy, culminating in Marx’s 
works, has given as a particular set 
of economic categories: rent is an 
element of economic surplus going to 
those with landed property, and this 
applies a fortiori to labour rent under 
feudalism. Corvee labour is identical 


with surplus labour, and is termed 

labour rent. Of all forms of rent, 
this form is at once the most 

primitive and most transparent, foi 

the surplus labour of the pro¬ 

ducers is here separated both in 
space and in time, from their neces¬ 
sary labour; there is no empirical pro¬ 
blem of distinguishing between the 
two. Since labour used on the de¬ 
mesne is corvee supplied by serfs, 
the wage rate cannot be applied to 
evaluate it, for the production rela¬ 
tion concerned docs not involve wage 
labour. The only way corvee labour 
can be ‘evaluated’ is in terms of what 
it produces, that is, the net output 
of the demesne, which in its entirety 
is surplus product, being the mate¬ 
rialised expression of surplus labour. 
When the lord sells part or whole of 
this demesne net output, he is twrely 
realising a part or whole of feudal 
rent, in money form.- He is not rea¬ 
lising ‘profit’, because wage paid 
labour is not involved: the analytical 
category of profit is simply not appli¬ 
cable, no matter how market-oriented 
or commercial-minded the lord may 
be, because (he relevant production 
relation is not a capitalist one based 
on wage labour. At best, we may per¬ 
haps talk of demesne net output being 
the 'feudal analogue' of profit, and 
the net output of peasant plots con¬ 
stituting the ‘feudal analogue’ of the 
wages-bill: though one suspects that 
purists may take issue even with this 
limited statement. At any rate, (he 
entire tradition of Marxism Is expli¬ 
citly against the kind of inappropriate 
application of capitalist categories to ' 
precapitalist .systems, which Kula is 
ostensibly questioning. 

If Kula is attempting to refute the 
concept o( ‘capitalist accounting' as 
employed by marginalist ' economics, 
the other main branch of economic 
theorising, then this purpose is not 
served by formulating the problem in 
terms which negate the distinction 
between labour as oo.st and labour 
as surplus. (A moderately intelligent 
adherent of the marginalist school 
would be able to point out that if 
demesne labour is intod free corvee, 
there is no need for the capitalist to 
cost it, while if wages do have to be 
paid, the capitaiist need not apply as 
much labour as is used by thei lord 4 
enjoying corvee.) One cannot expose 
one type of fallacy by committing 
another — namely confusing surplus 
(corvee) with cost (wage bill). The 
only way the fallacy of evaluating 
corvee labour at the wage rate can be 
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Tabus 3: Pebcentage of Surplus Pboduct to Overall Product on 
Alternative Assumptions 

I 11 li -I I I i 

Surplus Product Surplus Product 
as Per Cent of as Per Cent of 
Net Total Product Gross Total Product 


A Maximal 

(a) Rate of Corvee Exploitalion-100 
per cent 

(b) Material costs =33 Gross Output 

(.25 Gross Output) 

(c) Demesne Material Costs borne 1 /3 

by lord. 2/3 peasant , 57.14 38.10 

(55.00) (41.25) 

B Minimal 

(a) Rate of Corvee Exploitation=50 
per cent 

(b) Material cos's = .33 Gross Output 

(.25 Gross Output) 

(c) Demesne Material costs borne by 

lord 33.33 22.22 

(33.33) (25.00) 


C Combinations of Above: 

(a) Rate of Corvee Expl()italion=>50 
per cent 

(b) Material costs » .33 Gross Output 

( 25 Gross Outpui) 

(c) Demesne material costs borne by 

' lord 50.00 33 33 

50.00 37.33 

D 

(a) Rate of Corvee Exploilalion=50 
per cent 

(b) Material Costs =.33 Gross Output 

(.25 Gross Outpui) 

(c) Demesne Material Cost borne 1/3 

by lord, 2/3 Peasant 40.00 26.66 

_ _ (.37.93) _ (28.45) 

Note: (1) The above calculations have been made by modifying Table 2 employ¬ 
ing the constraint that in every one of the sixteen possible states the serf house- 
nold obtains the same absolute level of necessary subsisler.ce (equal to 30 
quintals grain in our particular example). All otner variables—size of peasim 
plot and demesne fraction, labour inputs and outputs are allowed to vary 
in accordance with toe stated assumptions. Technical coefficients arc as¬ 
sumed to be fixed. 

(2) Tne above does not assume uniformity in tne rate of feudal exploitation 
across estates: it is to be interpreted as an ex-post average. 


e.vposed is to oounterpose the alter¬ 
native categories developed by Marx, 
who stressed the historical specificity 
of the categories ‘wages’ and ‘profits' 
to the capi'alist mode of production, 
and provided a very clear analysis of 
fedual ground rent including labour 
rent, as the specific Imtorical form 
of surplus in the feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction, Yet. we do not find any¬ 
where in Kula's book, the use of the 
distinction br-tween feudal rent and 
capitalist profit as analytically dis¬ 
tinct, historically specific forms of 
surplus; on the contrary, the two 
categories are used interchangeably by 
him. 

Let us now try to clarify, in terms 
‘of a simple numr-rical example, what 
exactly is happening when Kula eva¬ 
luates corvee labour at the wage rale 
(presumably, sSnee this is not spelt 
out) and proceeds to deduct the value 
so obtained from the. monetised por¬ 
tion of demesne output value to get 


‘profit'. This entire procedure, to re¬ 
peat, is illegitimate given the concep¬ 
tual framework of classical political 
economy, for surplus is being treated 
as cost. We also wish to demonstrate 
that if, lollowing Kula's pnxtedure, 
surplus labour is treated as a cost on 
a capitalist enterprise employing wage 
labour, 'profit' would disappear. In 
short, it is not 'capitalist calculation' 
which produces this n-sult, but the 
fallacy of treating surplus as cost of 
production. 

We take two alternative situations 
in Table 2. In situation A, a serf 
h.ausehold cultivates its 10-acre plot 
from which it derives its subsistence, 
and contributes unpaid labour to the 
demesne: let 10 acres be the share of 
demesne land which is attributable to 
if, (For example if the demesne is 
500 acres and 50 serf households 
cultivate it, each household's share 
would he 10 acres.) The simplifying 
assumptions we make in order to 


keep the figures tractable are; (a) 
labour productivity is the same on 
peasant plot and demesne land, (b) 
material costs of demesne production 
are met out of demesne output. (In 
practice, labour productivities may 
have differed and a large part of 
material costs of demesne cultivation, 
notably livestock maintenance, was in 
I act borne by serf pfots: these fac¬ 
tors do not affect the argument.) In 
situation B, the erstwhile peasant plot 
and the share of demesne land attri¬ 
butable to it are merged into a single 
holding run on a capitalist basis, the 
peasants being converted to hired la¬ 
bourers, and being paid a daily wage. 
In both situations the rate of surplus 
labour (pircentage of surplus labour 
In necessary labour, or the rate of 
exploitation) is assumed to he 100 per 
cent. Labour services are the only 
form of feudal rent. The numbers 
chosen are as such arbitrary and are 
only required to he internally consis¬ 
tent given the asininptions. 

In the firs) situation, the serf house¬ 
hold meets its subsistence require¬ 
ments for the season by labouring for 
90 days on its own plot, say at the 
rate of 3 days a week for 30 weeks. 
The remaining 3 woiking days a 
week it works unpaid on the demesne 
land, i e, pays feudal rent directly in 
the lorm of labour rent. The gross 
output on peasant plot and demesne 
fraction are equal, on the assumption 
of equal labour productivity, at 45 
quintals grain. Assuming one-third of 
the grain output i.s required by way 
of the material costs such as seed, 
live,stoek feed, etc (whether directly or 
alter esehange on the market), the 
net output on both is then 30 qtls. 
This, being the product of 90 labour 
days in each case, gives a rate df pea¬ 
sant labour productivliv of 60 qfl» 
divided by 180 days, or 0.33* qtls per 
day. Of course, this is not what the 
peasant household gels; if it did, there 
would be no income for the lord. 
What it actually gets in return for its 
ISO days labour is only its .subsist¬ 
ence, the net output of it,s plot, 30 
qtls grain, 'Thorelore. the peasant re- 
tuAi per labour day is 30 qtls divid¬ 
ed by 180 days, or 0.166° qtls per 
day. The 30 qtls which is the net 
output on the demesne giH-s as income 
to the lord (Table 2). 

Now, we have to introduce moneti¬ 
sation to get the variables mentioned 
in the accounts of the three estates in 
Table 1. Assume the price of grain 
to be 10 zl per quintal. Let the lord 
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sell four-ninths of the demesne frac¬ 
tion's gross output, obtaining a money 
inccmie ot 2(Ht zl (the yalue ul the 
20 qtls of grain which are sold out of 
A5). Assume that money expendi¬ 
tures amount to one-ninth of the 
gross output value of the demesne 
fraction giving a sum ol 50 zl (thus 
5 qtls out of the 20 qtls sold go to 
meet material costs). The ‘money 
profit’ on the Kula definition, being 
money income less money expendi¬ 
tures would be ISO zl. (These figures 
would be consistent with one-third 
out ol material expenditures being 
purchased by the lord, and two-thirds 
out of net output being sold). 

Let us now evaluate the surplus 
labour days at the wage rate. What 
is the wage-rate for hired labour? In 
general, it will be determined by the 
return per labour day worked, or the 
daily subsistence rate, of serf labour : 
for hired labour must nece.ssarily be 
formed from elements of former serf 
labour, primarily if not wholly. Given 
that hired labour is scarce and not 
easily augmeiitable, its wage rate may 
be somewhat higher than the return 
to serf labour (though its annual 
wage income may not be any higher 
than .serf subsistence). So it is reasonable 
to assume that w ^ r where w is the 
daily wage rate of hired labour and r 
the daily subsi.stence of serf labour. 
To keep the numbers simple we take 
w = r hut it makes no diffctenec to the 
argument if w > r. Since, r is 0.166° qtl 
per day worth 1.66" zl, the imputed 
value of 90 surplus labour days is 
150 zl. Deducting this imputed value 
of surplus labour from “money pro¬ 
fit”, we end up with zero “profit” for 
the lord. Thus we got the ‘paradox’ 
discussed by Kula. 

Of course, we have deliberately cho¬ 
sen the monetisation proportions in 
order to get zero ’profit’ on perform¬ 
ing Kula’s exercise. It is clear that if 
the monetisation proportions are al¬ 
tered one way or another, then in¬ 
stead of zero ‘profit’ we would get 
a small ‘pro(it/lo.ss’ (depending on 
whether more/less of gross output is 
sold or less/more ol inputs are pur¬ 
chased). Or, with the same monetisa¬ 
tion proportions, ‘loss' would result 
if the wage rate is higher than the 
peasant’s return. It is also clear that, 
if all transactions are fully monetised, 
‘profit’ cannot disappear but, in our 
example, will at most be halved 
(since the return to labour rate is 
half the labour productivity rate) 
on carrying out the exercise of de¬ 


ducting the .imputed value of surplus 
labour. In othei words, the ‘loss' on 
the estates of Table 1 arises from the 
eoinhination of two distinct reason,x: 
(I) the correct procedure ol evaluat¬ 
ing surplus labour and counting 
It as a cost, (2) aking the monetised 
parr of output only. In elfect labour 
input IS ‘doiible-coiinted’ while onipiit 
IS not fully evaluated. 

Let us now see how similarly treat¬ 
ing surplus labour as a cost, profit 
ctiii be made to disappear on the 
capitalist enterprise proper. In situa¬ 
tion 6 the same total area c.l land 
is now cultivated as a consolidated 
holding on a capitalist btisis: the feu¬ 
dal lord is metamorphosed into capita¬ 
list farmer, the sx-rf into wage la¬ 
bourer. The total gross output as be¬ 
fore is 90 qtls, the net output is 60 
qtls, p.'oduccd bv IKO hired labour 
days. The diffcn ncc in situations A 
and II is that while earlh r the direct 
producer was compensated by the 
net output ol his plot, 10 qtls, now, 
as wage-workers, they are compen- 
s,itcd by the value of 30 qtls or 
300 zl, which is the total wage bill. 
The value of the remaining 30 qtls 
constitutes surplus value, appropriated 
as profit by thi- capitalist The wage¬ 
bill of flOO zl or .Ifl qtls einbodies 90 
labour days of neces,sary labour while 
the suiplu.s value einlxidie.s 90 labour 
days of surplus labour. Now, if we, 
following Kula, undertake the illegiti¬ 
mate exercise of evaluating the 90 
surplus labour days at the wage rate, 
we obtain 150 zl. as the imputed value 
of surplus labour. Assuming that on ■- 
half ol material inputs are purchased 
and all of wages paid in cash (giving 
an expenditure of “150 zl) and two- 
thirds of the gross output value is 
•sold (giving 600 zl money income) we 
obtain a ‘nionoy profit’ ol 1.50 zl. 
which on deduction of the imputed 
value of surplus labour, reduces to 
zero. 

Again, it is clear that, with the 
proper definition of profit (here 300 
zl), even Kula’s exercise of treating 
surplus labour as cost, will at most 
reduce, in this case halve the profit, 
and not make it disappear or a loss 
appear. This is bound to be the case 
as long as the labour productivity rate 
is higher than the wage-rate (as it 
must be if any surplus exists at all). 
It is only because we are confining 
ourselves only to the monetised por¬ 
tion of transactions, that surplus dis¬ 
appears on carrying out the exercise 
(in any c-d.se, methodologically errone¬ 
ous) of treating surplus labour as cost. 


As in case A, here loo, following 
Kula, we have (1) erroneously eva¬ 
luated surplus labour days and taken '-j 
It as a cost, thus ’double-counting* 
the labour input, and (2) we do not 
at the same time i yaluate the output 
liilly but lake only the monetised 
pan. It should cause no surprise that 
on this procedure, ‘profit’ disappears. 

At this point, wc were informed; 
“You have misunderstood Kula’s pur¬ 
pose. The economic worth of an estate 
ill this period - the price at which it 
would he Iwiipli! and sold, tor nisl- 
ance -- n determined maMti in 
terms of the monetised part oj de- 
nusne cultivation. It is in this con¬ 
text that Kula is trying to show that 
the prevailing wage rate is not an 
appiopriate indicator lor estimating 
the ‘cost of production' of the de¬ 
mesne defined as an enterprise. It '' 
would be incorrect to confuse this 
exercise with the analysis of a feudal 
'system' ol production, combmmp, in¬ 
to II siiifrle unit both subsistence cul¬ 
tivation oil peasant plots and demesne 
eiillivaliou by unpaid labour’’- lem- 
pliiLsis added). 

Though the above is the view of a 
delendcr of Kula’s procedure, and not 
ol Kula himself, it is worth taking 
up becausi it touches on two crucial 
points; the consideration of demesne 
.dom- as an 'economic enterprise’, ex¬ 
cluding peasant plots, and the sale 
prices ol estates. Wc have construct¬ 
ed the example of Table 2, consciou.s- 
ly combining both demesne and pea¬ 
sant plots, preiiscly in order to bring 
out the theoretical inadmissibility o), 
considering the demesne alone as an 
'economic enterprise’, as is done by 
Kula in Table 1. It will bear repeat¬ 
ing that the demesne alone exclvde.K 
the cost of reproducing peasant la¬ 
bour power (which cost is met by 
the net output of the peasant plots). 
Therefore, if the demesne is to be 
treated now as a capitalist enterprise 
to which capitalist accounting proce¬ 
dures are to be applied white leaving 
the inputs- and output unchanged, 
then for logical commensurability it 
is necessary to exclude also the wages- 
bill from the demesne’s production 
costs. Alternatively if the wages Wll 
is to be included when the demesne 
is trea-ti-d as a capitalist unit, then 
the area, output and labour input of 
peasant plots has to be incorporated 
into this capitalist unit. There has to 
be commensiirdhitity in the size of 
economic units being compared; 
otherwise, the stated conclusion does 
not follow. The ‘paradox of loss’ in 
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Kula's exercise of evaluating corvee 
labour arises because of the logical 
incommensurability of the units (which 
is simply another way of put'.ing the 
point that surplus in one unit is 
taken as cost in another), and not 
because of ‘capiialist accounting'. 

Secondly, what can be the theoreti¬ 
cal basis for the supposition {which 
Kula docs seem to share) that sale 
prices of feudal estates, whether in 
Poland or anywhere else, could ever 
be determined only, or maiiily, by 
"the monetised part of demesne cul¬ 
tivation"? There is no theoretical ra¬ 
tionale for such a position, as far as 
we can see. The market price of any 
rent-yielding asset or property is the 
capitalised value of the total annua! 
rent it is capable of yielding to the 
purchaser, and not jusr ol the mone¬ 
tised part of the rent. The total rent 
ol the feudal estate under the labour- 
service form of payment, is given by 
the value of the entire net output of 
the demesni', for this is materialised 
laliour rent, plus any addilional cash 
and produce payments peasants may 
have to make, which were of minor 
importance in the Polish context. It 
cannot be argued that demesne net 
output value cannot be calculated: 
as long as some part of grain output 
is sold, we can use the price, in prin¬ 
ciple, to evaluate the entire grain out¬ 
put and this goes for all other pro¬ 
ducts. This is the principle on which 
today in India national income Iroin 
agriculture is estimated though only 
one-third to two-fifths of output is 
^sold. In terms of oui example of 
Table 2, since 5C x 300 = 15,000 zl 
is the net output of the entire de¬ 
mesne area cultivated by 50 serf 
households, treating this as a constant 
income stream over an infinite time 
period and discounting at prevailing 
interest rate, say 10 per cent, we 
would obtain 150,000 zl as the present 
value or price of the estate; 



R 


where P = Price of the estate 
R = Annual rental 
income 

= Net output value of 
demesne 

i = Rate of interest, 
per cent 

To calculate ‘money profit’ as per¬ 
centage of the observed purchase 


price of estates, as Kula‘ does (Table 
1, line 8) gives us no indication of the 
actual rates at which rents were be¬ 
ing capitalised, hence no indication of 
the actual rale of return, to the pur¬ 
chase of estates. To get an idea of 
the actual range of rates, we would 
have to calculate demesne net output 
as percentage of purchase price (Eqn 
(iil above]. The actual rates would be 
considerably higher than the range of 
4-6 per cent obtained by Kula on the 
basis of monetised transactions alone. 
Since we are not given information 
on the demesne net output, wc can 
only engage in some informed specu¬ 
lation about how much higher they 
might be. II, in Table 1 we obtain 
demesne net output by assuming that 
sales (item 1) constituted two-thirds 
on the demesne net output, we can 
5 “other services" i e, payments in 
kind and cash, then the rate of inter¬ 
est for capitalisation works out to 
15.2 per cent and 17.7 per cent re¬ 
spectively on Izdebki and Moczerady: 
if we assume that sales were three- 
quarters of net output, the corres- 
sponding figures are 13.7 and 15.8 
per cent. 'Ihesc higher rates besides 
being derived on a theoretically ex¬ 
plicit basis are far more plausible 
intuitively, than the extremely low 
rates of 4-6 per cent obtained by 
considering the monetised portion of 
transactions alone. For, the rate of 
interest at which rents are capitalised 
would be closely related to the rate 
of return to trade and nioney-lending 
which arc the main uses of investible 
funds here. In a feudal economy, 
albeit one undergoing commercialisa¬ 
tion, with impericctly developed mar¬ 
kets and shortage of money capital, it 
is against economic conimonsense to 
imagine that the rate of interest 
could be as low as around 5 per cent: 
two-digit figures are far more plausi¬ 
ble. (In late 18th century India, the 
purchase-prices of zarmndans were 
about 6 to 8 timc.s tlie rental income 
to the purchaser, giving an inferred 
interest rate range of 121 to 16) per 
cent.) 

Finally, once again on the question 
of the unit, to which the purchase 
price relates: we would be very sur¬ 
prised indeed to be told that a Polish 
noble purchasing an estate in the 18th 
century, purchased only the de¬ 
mesne; did he not also purchase the 
right to exti-act corvee, ie, purchase 
feudal property right over peasant 
plots? The noble purchasing the 
estates in Table 1 certainly roust 
have done so, otherwise he could not 


have taken corvee. The unit of pur¬ 
chase of property right in a feudal 
estate is always demesne plus pea.sant 
plots, not the demesne alone; and the 
purchase is not of bourgeois property 
right (serfs are noticontractual tenants 
who can be evicted), but purchase of 
the feudal right of rent appropriation. 
(Analogously the zamindar of 19th 
century India did not purchase only 
the klmdkasht area, but the right to 
collect rent from peasants tilling tfieir 
own plots over which they had here¬ 
ditary possession.) The question of 
sale prices of estates therefore pro¬ 
vides no basis for ignoring peasant 
plots and treating the demesne alone 
as an enterprise. Of course, if it is a 
capitalist producer proper who is pur¬ 
chasing the demesne area alone to 
run it for profit on the basis of wage 
paid labour, the .situation is entirely 
difierent. As earlier noted, the capi¬ 
talists’ objective of profit maximisa¬ 
tion, however, would then lead him to 
a certain input of hired labour days 
on the erstwhile demesn", which will 
not coincide with the lord's observed 
us( of corvee labour days: so the 
entire exercise of imputing wages to 
the observed number of corvee labour 
d.iys and treating the results as the 
wage bill payable by the capitalist, 
becomes quite irrelevant. 

If we have devoted a great deal of 
time to the analysis of a single Table, 
it IS because this single example given 
In Kiila and his discussion ol it 
contains a formidable range of mis- 
conconeeptions regarding the correct 
procedure of ‘calculation on a feudal 
enterprise'. The aulhor starts by 
attempting to expose a fallacy, that 
ol evaluating peasant labour at the 
wage rate. In the very formulation of 
this attempt however he commits 
another fallacy, namely that of treat¬ 
ing surplus labour as a cost of pro¬ 
duction. ' This procedure arises from 
considering the demesne alone as the 
relevant economic unit while exclud¬ 
ing peasant plots, thus leading to an 
incommensurability in the units being 
comparixi when feudal demesne is 
viewed as capitalist enterprise. 

The very terms in which Kula 
poses his problematic thus contains a 
conceptual error such that the vali¬ 
dity of the problematic itself becomes 
questionable. Kula’s problem could be 
posed only on the misconception that 
’the value of peasant labour power’ is 
given by evaluating surplus labour. It 
is certainly surprising that, over one 
hundred years after Marx’s labours in 
Capital to lay bare the meaning of 
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‘the value of labour power’, a scholar 
of Kula’s eminence should not only 
put forward such a basic miscon¬ 
ception but indeed centre the theoreti¬ 
cal discussion of capitalist versus 
feudal calculation around this mis¬ 
conception. It is not as though Kula 
is unaware of the Marxist concepts; a 
few pages later (pp 49-50) he dis¬ 
cusses precisely the notions of neces¬ 
sary and surplus labour at some 
length, with footnote references to 
Marx and Lenin, and is in no evident 
disagreement' with these sources. There 
is a contradiction, therefore, in his 
apparent acceptance of these cate¬ 
gories, and his implicit rejection of 
these same categories at the outset 
while formulating the problem. 

Further exploration of the book 
provides us with a clue to this and 
other analytical contradictions in 
Kula's discussion. They arise, we sus¬ 
pect, from a considerable degree of 
implicit theoretical eclecticism. On 
the one hand, Kula is talking about 
necessary and surplus labour, and 
indeed refers explicidy to the fact 
that “the proportional area of the de¬ 
mesne and of the peasant plots is at 
the same time the proportion between 
necessary labour time and surplus 
labour time”, support'ng this with re¬ 
ferences to K Marx’s Capital Volume 
III and to V 1 Lenin, Elsewhere 
in the book however we find that 
he switches to a different concept 
of cost of labour altogether, ex¬ 
pressed in the lormulation, used 
more than once, that ’the peasant 
does not count his labour' (pp 
73, 135-140). This is veiy close to 
the Chayanoviaii notion of the sub¬ 
jective cost of labour in terms of the 
subjective drudgery or disutility of 
work. Although Kula does not ex¬ 
plicidy mention subjective utility 
even once, he uses the idea of ‘the 
peasant not counting his labour’ in an 
identical context to that in which 
Chayanov used it, as we shall see 
later. At the same time he also uses 
the concepts of iw-cessary and surplus 
labour, particularly in the context of 
expansion of demesne at the expense 
of peasant land. 

It seems to us that one cannot hunt 
with the hounds and run with the 
hare simultaneously, without getting 
involved in inconsistencies. There is 
an unbridgeable theorcrical opposi¬ 
tion between the objective concept of 
labour cost, given by the material 
requirements (and hence the necessary 
labour embodied in tbita) of re¬ 
producing labour power, which was 


originated by the classical economists 
and developed by Marx; and the 
subjective concept of labour cost, 
developed in opposition to it by the 
marginalist school. If the ’cost' of 
labour is defined as simply the sub- 
lectivc feeling of ’drudgery' or disuti¬ 
lity on the part of the worker, such 
that in certain situations the peasant 
‘counts his labour’ while in others he 
docs not, then of course it is per¬ 
fectly understandable why Kula 
should at all consider ihe labour days 
worked by the serfs on demesne land 
as a ‘cost’ to the serfs. As he puts 
it while evaluating corvee labour, "The 
situation .ippears quite different . . 
however, if we look at it from the 
peasant's point of view. The yearly 
obligations of the peasant are almost 
twice the yearly net income of the 
lord" (emphasis added). But if this 
is so, why talk at the same time of 
‘the lalue of peasant labour ^ower', 
and proceed to pul this label on 
corvee labour evaluated at the wage 
rate? ‘The value of labour power’ has 
nothing to do with a particular ’point 
of view’, or with subjective assess¬ 
ments about whether to ’count one’s 
labour'. It is is an objectively measura¬ 
ble magnitude given by the labour 
time iK'cessary for reproducing labour 
power, le. oblaining subsistence. The 
two alternative concepts of labour 
cost carry logically differing implica¬ 
tions, and cannot be employed at tlie 
same time. For example, the peasant 
while tilling his own plot on a sunny 
summer day may do so with the great¬ 
est feeling of subjective happiness 
and physical well-being, may even 
attach a positive utility to work 
under such conditions and not con¬ 
sider it drudgery, that is, he may not 
’count his labour’ as a cost. Tliis 
would not alttT the objective fact that 
he is performing necessary labour, 
for the product of this labour (neces¬ 
sary product) reproduces labour power 
and therefore constitutes pan of the 
costs of produetbn. The serf may on 
the other hand work on the demesne 
with the greatest reluctance and con¬ 
sider the work to be burdensome, 
that is, he may ‘count his labour’ as 
cost. That does noi alter the objec¬ 
tive faa that he is performing surplus 
labour, labour that does not repro¬ 
duce' labour power and therefore is 
not part of the cost of production. 
The alternative concepts of labour 
cost can thus lead to diametrically 
opposite results; both concepts can¬ 
not be employed together, as Kula 
does, without inconsistency. 
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There is another important and re¬ 
lated aspect of Kula's discussion of 
the Polish fedual estate; the failure to 
distinguish between the analytical 
categories of ‘rent’ and ‘profit’. The 
estate is run on the corvee labour of 
serfs, that is, feudal rent is directly 
appropriated as labour rent. If the 
lord sells a part or whole of the pro¬ 
duct of corvee labour, he is merely 
thereby realising a part or whole of 
the rent in money from; its charac¬ 
ter of being rent is not altered. Yet 
Kula refers to the net proceeds ol 
sale as ‘profit’, while at the same 
time referring to the corvee which 
produces the output which is .sold, as 
'labour rent’. Thus, he uses feudal 
rent and capitali.st profit as inter¬ 
changeable, synonymous categories. 

This is undoubtedly an arbitrary 
procedure; for these categories refer 
to analytically distinct types ol in¬ 
come and distinct production rela¬ 
tions. They cannot be treated as 
interchangeable categories, at tht 
whim of the individual economic histo¬ 
rian. Rent represi nts the return to the 
monopoly of landed property, profit thi- 
return to the monopoly of means of 
production used as capital. To call 
lent, 'profit' can only cause confusion; 
it can hardly be argued that the 
author is thereby merely applying 
'capitali.st principles’ to illustrate his 
point, lor even in a capitalist eco¬ 
nomy and with capitalist accounting 
principles, the return to landed pro¬ 
perty IS always ’rent’, and not ‘profit’. 
The failure to use the analytical cate¬ 
gory of rent in distinction Irom profit, 
appears to be a very important respect 
in which Kula’s implicit theoretical 
framework departs from that of 
classical political economy in general, 
and Marxism in particular. We will 
return to the implications of this for 
hi! analysis in the last section. 

Kula appears to have been influen¬ 
ced strongly by A V Chayanov’s “On 
the Theory of Non-Capitalist Econo¬ 
mic Systems”, and his brief footnote 
relerence to this piea> does not ac¬ 
knowledge his full debt to Chayanov, 
for in the main body of his book Kula 
reproduces at a number of places, and 
almost exactly in the same terns as 
used by Chayanov, the argument of 
the latter’s essay to the effect that the 
use of the categories of a capitalist 
economy produce absurd results in a 
‘non capitalist’ system. As far as it 
goes, the statement that we cannot 
simply transfer the capitalist catego¬ 
ries like ‘wages’ and ‘profits’ to a pre¬ 
capitalist economy is a truism with 
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which no one would quarrel. The 
debate arises not with this negative 
statement, but on ihe categories which 
are actually to be used for the ana¬ 
lysis of differing economic formations. 

There is one very dearly stated 
method, to be lound in the works of 
Marx; this method is to conceptualise 
diverse' economic formations in terms 
of the differing character ol the pro¬ 
duction relations which bind the 
direct producers to the appropriators 
of surplus. In this context the con¬ 
cepts of necessary and suiplas labour 
are powerful analytical tools with a 
generality of application beyond the 
capitalist system. The unifying princi¬ 
ple of the- organisation of all class 
societies is that surplus labour is per¬ 
formed over and above necessary 
labour, and th.at this surplus labour is 
appropriated by a minority. The diffe¬ 
rentiating principle arises from ffie 
.specific conditions under which neces¬ 
sary labour is performed (direct pro¬ 
ducer as owned instrument, tied in 
lesser or greater degree to the land, 
or free) and the .specific forms in which 
surplus is pumped out of the direct 
producers: slave rent, tribute, feudal 
rent, profit. This determines the 
character of the mode of production 
and the law.s of that particular mode. 

Even though Kula says that capita¬ 
list categories cannot be applied to a 
feudal economy, we find that he re¬ 
peatedly refers to the 'profitability' of 
purchasing the running feudal estates, 
and refers to the lord's outlays in 
demesne cultivation as 'investment' (at 
the same time stating elsewhere that 
^ the lord made no attempt to engage 
in expanded reproduction), There is, 
of course, a widespread fallacy in the 
writings of many economic historians, 
of regarding a return in any lorn to 
the expenditure of a sum of money 
as 'profit'. This is quite illegitimate. 
Consider a patriarch of ancient Rome: 
when he spent a certain sum' of money 
in purchasing slaves, cattle and 
ploughs, he did not thereby become 
a ‘capitalist’, any more than did the 
zamindar in 19th century India who 
spent a sum of money in purchaang 
a zmindari, and neither of them ob¬ 
tained profit from production. The 
former recouped his outlay through 
appropriating slave rent, the latter by 
appropriating precapitalist ground rent. 

-■> (Marx refers tq the fallacy committed 
by Mommsen, the historian, who “has 
not the least idea of the modern mean¬ 
ing of capital, [and] speab in his 
history of Rome of ‘Capital’ and the 
rule of capital”). The slave-owners of 


the 18th century in West Indies and 
in the Southern states of North Ame¬ 
rica, dngagingi in ccmimerciBl planta¬ 
tion production, were similarly appro¬ 
priating slave rent. It is immaterial 
whether they themselves regarded 
their income as ‘profit’, or called it 
'profit': the analytical category of 
profit is not applicable, tor production 
is not on the basis of wage paid la¬ 
bour, and no amount of .sale on the 
market alters this lact. The Polish 
noble who purchased a feudal estate, 
remained feudal as long as he recoup¬ 
ed his outlay through appropriatiiia 
labour rent from serfs (oi indeed rent 
in any other form, as long as the 
serf was paying it). Similarly a peasant 
who spends a sum of money today to 
purchase a land parcel to cultivate 
with family labour, does not become 
a 'capitalist', nor is h<' engaging in 
‘capital accumulation’. No sum ol 
money however large, expended in 
purchasing assets, or means of produc¬ 
tion and subsistence, constitutes ‘capi¬ 
tal’ in itself. Money becomes 'capital' 
in production only when it is set to 
appropriating the surplus labour of 
the propcrtyless wage worker in the 
form of profit. Capital in circulation 
IS a different matter again. 

Those who speak loosely of the 
‘profitability’ of slave-based produc¬ 
tion, or the 'profitability' of xamindari 
purchase, or the ‘profitability’ of mar¬ 
ket oriented serf-based production, are 
in fact applying the categories of a 
capitalist economy in an anttlyhcally 
illegitimate manner, to production re¬ 
lations which arc not capitalist. (At 
best, such formulations spring from 
a lack of rigour, not ignorance about 
their inapplicability. At worst, they 
represent a totally erroneous concept 
of ‘capital’). Given the fact that Kula 
is explicitly concerned with the lack 
ol applicability of capitalist categories 
to a feudal tconomy. it is certainly 
surprising to find that he makes no 
distinction between capitalist profit, 
and feudal rent (which constituted the 
main form of surplus in Poland in the 
period under discussion) and has no 
theoretical inhibitions in referring to 
t.he lord’s outlays in demesne cultiva¬ 
tion with corvee labour, as ‘invest¬ 
ments’ or to the monetised part of his 
tental income as ‘profit’. One is 
again reminded of (Stayanov, who 
despite his ostensible project of deve¬ 
loping a theory - of a ‘non-capitalist 
economic system’, had nothing to say 
about the burden of precapitalist ab¬ 
solute ground rent on the Russian 
peasant, and devtrted a whole chapter 


of his book to what he termed 'capi¬ 
tal accumulation' by family-labour 
based peasant farms: which is a 
theoretical impossibility. 

We suspect that this lack of rigour, 
and indeed eclecticism in the use of 
analytical categories arises ultimately 
from a relative neglect o( production 
relations, and relative emphasis on 
the ‘production-for-use versus produc- 
tion-for-raarket’ dichotomy. Kula sta¬ 
tes as much when he says that his 
concern is with ‘the operation of mar¬ 
ket forces in a non-market milieu’. 
But, the important point is that ‘mar¬ 
ket forces’ have to operate within the 
framework of the given feudal relations 
of production, and their impact is 
always mediated through these rela¬ 
tions. If the lord’s market-involve¬ 
ment basically represents a process of 
realising labour rent in cash form, this 
market involvement will be of a qua¬ 
litatively different kind and carry dif¬ 
ferent implications, from a capitalist’s 
production on the basis of wage la¬ 
bour, for profit It is not helpful, even 
from the viewpoint of analysing ‘the 
operation of market forces’, to treat 
the categories ol rent and profit as 
interchangeable. 

n 

Commercialisation in a Fendal 
Economy 

I'oland from the 16th to 18th 
centuries presents an exceptionally 
mtenesting ease for the study of 
agricultural commerdalisatton in a 
precapitalist system. Increasing sale 
on the market took place under the 
most backward, severe and typically 
feudal form of production relation — 
the extraction of labour rent from 
an enserled peasantry by i class of 
overlords. The 'second serfdom’ re¬ 
ferred to by Engels, which engulfed 
Eastern Europe and parts of Spain, 
found a particularly severe expres¬ 
sion in Poland. 

The unprecedented and spectacular 
for those times - - price inflation 
of the 16th century throughout 
Europe, combined with the large 
price-differential between Poland and 
the Western European countries, sti¬ 
mulated the export of grain. It will be 
.seen from the Chart that the inflation 
while particularly sharp between 
1550 and 1600, was a feature of the 
entire period upto the mid-17th 
century, with a few breaks. Secondly, 
grain prices at Warsaw were the 
minimum in Europe, prices in Paris 
and above all in Spain, at the maxi¬ 
mum. The price differential was as 
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large as 7:1 at the beginning of the 
16th century and had narrowed to 
only between 6:1 and 5:1 by the end 
of the 17th, This was the stimulus 
to the increased export-orientation of 
the feudal estates, and the increased 
pressure on the serfs by the lords for 
raising marketable prjiduct. 

Marx, in a well-known passage, 
says that commercialisation in the 
ancient world led to slavery while in 
the modern world it leads to capita¬ 
lism.^ Perhaps one may venture to 
add that tn the medieval world, com¬ 
mercialisation appears to have led 
to the reimposition of labour services 
- the most typical form of serfdom. 

Kula’s very interesting di.scussion, 
in the second chapter, of the relation¬ 
ship between harvests, sales and prices 
would have received a greater focus 
had he located it explicitly within the 
long-term trend sketched above. As 
it is, while a number of individually,^ 
interesting hypotheses are put for¬ 
ward, their mutual inter-relationship 
remains far from clear. 


With regard to the short-term 
analysis of the behaviour of the mar¬ 
keted and on-farm consumption com¬ 
ponents of output from serf holdings, 
Kula puts forward the following propo¬ 
sition: (1) peasant sales are positively 
related to the harvest and inversely 
related to prices, (2) the elasticity of 
sales with respect to the harvest is 
greater than unity, (3) prices are in¬ 
versely related to the harvest and the 
elasticity of prices with respect to 
harvests is less than unity. 

In other words, an x per cent varia¬ 
tion in the harvest would lead to a 
less than x per cent opposite variation 
in prices, ola a greater than x per cent 
variation in the same direction as 
harvests ,in sales. 01 course, Kula 
does not put his propositions in quite 
such a concise form, but it would be 
fair to put lj|e gist of the discussion 
in these terms. The logic underlying 
his first two hypottieses is quite 
familiar to the students Of today’s 
underdeveloped economies with large 
peasantries. (The logic of the third 
proposition is not clear from the au- 


dioifls ’ diacusilim). l%e peaianf s 
sales, in contemporary discussions of 
marketed surplus frdip agriculture, are 
generally regarded as having two com¬ 
ponents: a) The first component re¬ 
presents obligatory or forced sale, in 
that peasants roust obtain a certain 
fixed minimum of cash in order to 
pay tax, purchase manufactured neces¬ 
sities and pay money interest on loans 
if indebted. Sale for this set of pur¬ 
poses may be undertaken even when 
thereby the family is left with too 
little output to satisfy its direct con¬ 
sumption requirements out of the 
harvest. For Poland in the period 
under consideration, this component 
was probably not quite as important 
as in contemporary, highly monetised 
peasant agriculture — since the serf 
had fewer money obligations, b) The 
second component is the voluntary 
sale of a genuine commercial surplus 
after all direct consumption require¬ 
ments out of the harvest have been 
set aside, and the target cash amount 
also provided for; ie, after the re¬ 
quirements of simole reproduction 
have been met whether directly out 
of output or indirectly after exchange. 

Clearly, at a given point of time 
a very poor serf household might 
not have any surplus for voluntary 
sale at all and only obligatory sale, 
while a better-off household would 
also have enough surplus for volun¬ 
tary sale. Over time, a household with 
no surplus for sale component when 
the harvest is bad, might emerge with 
a genuine .surplus for sale when the 
harvest is good. With a rise in the 
harvest, therefore, the second com¬ 
ponent would rise. Since prices would 
tend to fall in years of good harvest, 
the first component in physical terms - 
would also tend to rise, for more 
output has to be sold to meet the 
target cash requirement. Since the 
amount of harvest retained for on- 
farm consumption would rise much 
less, we may expect a greater than 
unit elasticity of sales volume with 
respect to the harvest. 

With regard to the behaviour of 
market supplies from the lord's 
demesne, it is similarly argued that 
the requirements of direct consump¬ 
tion (whether personal or productive) 
out of the harvest was more or less 
constant: so every increase in harvest 
above this level got passed on as sales 
to the market, giving a greater than 
unit elasticity of sales with respect to 
harvests. The lord did not expand 
production when harvests were good 
or prices favourable: "Neither the 
amount of the surplus product ap¬ 
propriated by the W, nor still less. 
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the terms of trade on the basis of 
which a part of this pioduct could be 
exchanged for other products, had 
any influence as a general rale (at 
least m the short term) on the deci¬ 
sion of the lord to carry J-i exp.md- 
cd reproduction" (p 52). 

The point on which the reader may 
be , justified in feeling a certain 
amount oi puzzlement concoriUi the 
relation between the short-run and 
the long-run behaviour of harvests, 
sales and prices — a point not really 
discussed by the author. In the long- 
run, Polish agriculture was subiectcd 
to the strong inflationary tendency 
(depicted in Chart 1) which was 
angcnmislu given to it. Tliis aruse 
from the long-term process, common 
to the European countries, of the fall 
in the cost of production of the pre¬ 
cious metals serving as money, relative 
to other goods; it had nothing lo do 
with domestic haivcsls etc, that is, 
It was not functionally dependent on 
internal production < conditions in 
Poland. On the contrary, wc would 
expect the exogenously given inflation 
to have in the long run a stimulating 
effect on sales, and ultimately also on 
production. 

In other words, the long-run rela¬ 
tion between prices and production 
may be expected to have been in the 
opposite direction — prices directly 
affecting production — compared to 
the short-term relation discussed by 
Kula, where production inversely 
affects prices. In the absence of any 
explicit recognition of the fact, even 
. the analysis of the short-run relations 
remain somewhat hanging in the air, 
not being located withm the long¬ 
term trends. For example, once the 
long-term trend is recognised, the 
sensible method of analysing the 
.short-term relatioas statistically, would 
lie to coasider the deviations from 
trend, of harvests, sales and prices, 
rather than their absolute ’evels (since 
all three showed a secularly rising 
trend). One would have liked to sec 
therefore a clearer distinction being 
drawn between the trend and yearly 
.sea.sonal fluctiiatioas in the discussion 
and in the statistical exercises sum¬ 
marised. (It is diflicult to believe that 
time-series data are limited lo the 
fifteen-year period of the graphs re¬ 
produced from Majew.skis’ work). 

All this however is only the quanti¬ 
tative level of analysis. The ‘dynamic' 
of a feudal system will be sought m 
vain in the correlations of hai vests, 
prices and sales. These are interesting 
questions no doubt, but they become 


important not per se, but only as the 
surface indicators of an underlying 
process of the penetration of exchange 
into the self-suflicient estate. The 
most important questions which ari.se 
when such a process of coramerciali- 
siilioii is heiiig disciisscd are (1) the 
impact on the economy of the serf, 
whether it promoted peasant difleren- 
tiation, and (ii) the impact m the 
economy of the lord, whether it sti¬ 
mulated any junker capitalist tenden¬ 
cies, or merely reinforced tlie feudal 
servile relation. 

in W Europe, the 16th century price 
inflation served to accelerate a pro¬ 
cess of differentiation of the serf 
peasantry, a section of which, paying 
lived money rent tinder long leases, 
gained greatly and was able to hire 
the labour of poorer serfs and the 
landless, thus emerging as an em- 
bryonic capitalist .stratum. In Poland, 
evidently, the scope for this p.itlicular 
type of gain would be much more 
restricted since serfs paid rent pii- 
maiily in the form oi laliour rent, 
though some money payments also 
had to be made. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult not to infer, given the strong 
commercialising tendency, that the 
bctter-olf section of serfs who had a 
genuine ‘commercial surplus' for sale 
on the market, would have gained re¬ 
lative to the poorer serfs whose mar¬ 
ket involvement was oh an obligatory 
basis. 

There are quite a few individual 
observations made by Kula, which 
when brought together strongly sug¬ 
gest that a process of peasant difle- 
rentiation did in tact exist; but the 
author himself does not aitemp; to 
link up these observations. The ab¬ 
sence of any discussion of tiie impact 
of commercialisation on the structure 
of the serf peasantry is a rather nolice- 
alile lacuna (as is the akscncc of any 
reference to the important debate on 
the transition from feudalisni to capi¬ 
talism, which followed P Sweezy'.-: re¬ 
view of M Dobb's ‘Studies in the 
Development of Capitalism’. Tliis is 
certainly surprising in an author whose 
relerence.s to English language writ¬ 
ings show a true catholicity, ranging 
from W W Rostow through Buchanan 
and Ellis to Raymond Firth). 

The most interesting observations 
tiiat Kula makes (but does not c m- 
sider in their interrelatedness) are; 
the tendency on the lord’s part to 
reduce the average size of the .serf 
plot belov' subsistence level, and in¬ 
crease the area of the demesne; the 
tendency to increase the average 


buidon of labour services; the neces¬ 
sity of allowing large serf holdings 
which could maintain and reproduce 
the livestock used for tilling the 
di'inesne, the peasant's eagerness to 
sell for the market; the renting of 
land by them for this puroose; the 
abandoning of land by peasants. It 
will be noticed that some of the ob¬ 
servations are mutually contradictory, 
unless it is postulated that there were 
distinct strata within the peasantry. 

The lord tried to reduce the size 
of the peasant nlot in order to expand 
the demesne, hence the surplus pro¬ 
duct available for sale; Kula suggests 
that, on the available evidence, this 
resulted in the average size of the 
peasant plot falling below the level 
necessary for giving a subsistence tak¬ 
ing good years with bad (pp 65-66). 
At the same time however it Wits 
essential to the economy oi the 
demesne to have a number of peasant 
holdings large enough to maintain and 
reproduce the livestock used for 
cultivating not only peasant plot but 
also demesne land. These two farts 
taken together already give the first 
basis for peasant differentiation; 'on 
the one hand, plots which supply only 
labour, and on the other hand, plots 
which supply lalioui and work ani¬ 
mals’ (p 59). The second observation 
not related by the author to the first 
is 'the tendency on the peasant’s part 
to produce, at whatever cost, a com¬ 
mercial surplus and to develo.i a 
market rclation.ship’ (p 119). Now, it 
seems hardly likely that the same 
peasant who had his holding reduced 
below subsistence level, would be in 
a position to produce ‘a comniercial 
surplus’ for the market, when his 
plot did not even produce necessary 
subsistence. It is more reasonable to 
supnose that it was the larger, live- 
.sluck-mi.sing, lietter off serf holdings 
which could attempt to wrest advant- 
.nge from voluntarv involvement with 
the .market through sale iif a small 
surplus product (while the poorer 
M-rls woii’d ho involved, if at all, 
primarily on a forced-sale basis, ie, 
sale at the expense of consumption). 
This would suggest the emergence of 
an incipient kulak tendency among 
the better-off holdings which were 
eager and to some extent able to sell 
profitably a small surplus over their 
consumption requirements. 

This supposition is strengthened by 
another apparently unconnected ob- 
.servation made by the author regard¬ 
ing the eagerness of peasants to rent 
an additional plot to the one possessed 
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by the household, since ‘the net pro¬ 
duct of the second plot could be used 
almo'.t entirely for market produc¬ 
tion’ (n 72). Not only would the 
additional plot require li.bour and 
hence renting be undertaken more 
often by large families, as lb? author 
points out; fll iLs great iiuiviitanec 
would be the availability of hveslock 
for tilling, which would be the case 
with the larger livestock-niaiiitaining 
holdings, but not with the 'below 
subsistence’ holdings. 

At the same time, there was the 
phenomenon of ‘dezolacja’, of ‘the 
peasant’ abandoning his plot and 
migrating. Again, it seems likelv that 
it was the peasants with ‘below 
subsistence’ holdings, unable to bear 
the burden of feudal dues, invtilvcd 
if at all in the commodity market on 
a non-voluntary basis, who would be 
the natural candidates for eventual 
abandonment of the land. 

Abandoning land however, is surelv 
the final, extreme step, resorted to bv 
the most wretched serfs. The questions 
ari,se — as the size of the plot was 
reduced, how did the average serf 
react? One possibility would be more 
intensive labour in order to wrest the 
same subsistence from a sm,al!er area 
— ie, a fall in peasant labour pro¬ 
ductivity and a rise in yields. But, we 
are told that yields decline^, so this 
does not seem to have hanpencil. Did 
the serfs with 'below subsi.stence' 
holdings hire out their labour on 
wages in order to reach subsistence 
incomes; did they provide the ele¬ 
ments of an emerging class of day 
labourers; if so, who employed them 
the lords, perhaps facing .“^hoitages 
of corvee labour as demesne area 
expanded, or also the better-oR serfs, 
the ones with larger livestock-main¬ 
taining plots, those who produced a 
‘commercial surplus’ for the market? 

None of these Questions are raised 
by the author, even though it is his 
own observations which inescapable 
suggest the questions to the reader. 
Kula is content to talk of ‘the neasan;’ 
who rents land, ‘the peasant’ who ab¬ 
andons land, ‘the peasant’ who pro¬ 
duces a commercial surplus, and so 
on. This strongly suggests an implicit 
adherence to tk familiar Chayanoviiin 
conceptual framework of an economi¬ 
cally undifferentiated, relativelv homr- 
gcneoiis pi'asantvy. het, llic aulboi 
own observab'ons .suggest the con¬ 
verse -' that fairly distinct str.ita, d 
not classes, were emerging among the 
serf peasantry under the impact of 
two centuries of the commercialising 
tendency. 

The implicit influence of the 
Chayanovian conceptual framework 


becomes quite explicit when Kula tries 
to analyse the reasons for the peasants 
becoming involved in the commodity 
market at all. The problem which has 
lo be esplained i.s that ‘the p('.a.s.aiit' 
was eager to sell, and indeed was able 
to sell, on the market even when the 
aveiage .si/e ol the ]iea.s,iut plot wius 
declining, and evet. though the terms 
of trade (ratio of prices received to 
prices paid) were turning steadily 
;igainst him, according to an interest¬ 
ing c.stimate made liy the author. The 
fact that peasants did increasingly 
sell and obtained cash to spend, is 
attested to by the increasing share of 
liquor-revenue to total revenue in the 
accounts of the nobility. The ‘pro- 
pinaeja’ or liquor monopoly became 
an increasingly lucrative source of 
inwiiic to the loids. 

The explanation for this put for¬ 
ward by Kula is the following; 

“ the serf had no costs, so to speak, 
Whatever the quantity of eommedities 
he sold and whatever the price, the 
sale represented a net gain for him.. " 
(p 138), Again, “...on the local market 
piedomiiiiint pasitiiiii was occupied 
bv the small producer, who could 
ahv.ii.s .se’l lii.s produce, at whatever 
prk’C. for a ]mtfU" (p 1.3fl) (emphasis 
added). 

And in what sense did the serf 
have ‘no costs'? “..because in his 
e.deiiliilioii of co.sts he tank iio 
iireoiiitt irf hi.s own hihnur nor that 
of hin fmmhj tnetnlters.,. be could 
tliiis .sell hi.s products at a price 
which, according to calculations made 
on capitalist principles, were Mow 
fo.st ouif \till make a gain'' (p 138) 
(eiiqiliasis .added). 

The reader will note that we are 
back, with a vengeance, to the con¬ 
cept of ‘costs of labour’ of the pea¬ 
sant to which we devoted the entire 
first section of this review. The sub¬ 
jective concept of lalxtur cost is here 
being nut forward lo ‘explain’ an 
obseived phenomenon. The terms in 
which the argument is put are very 
familiar indeed. Over eighty years 
ago, Lenin in the course of his sus- 
lidncd piilianics agaimst petty-lioiirgeois 
ideology in the agrarian sphere as 
expressed in the writings of the 
Narodniks, thundered against those 

. economists (who) liavo defended 
us with their nraises of the ‘viability’ 
of the small peasant, wlio, they say 
need not count hii (rum labour, or 
chase after profit and rent, etc. These 
good people merely forget that such 
arguments confuse the 'social-econo¬ 
mic conditions’ of natural economy, 
simple commodity production, and 
capitalism. .”. He pointed out that 


once there is commodity production, 
the precursor to capitalism, “not to 
count oiie'.s own latxiur means to 
work lor nothing (for the merchant 
or another capitalist), it means to 
work for incomplete icmuneration for 
the labour power expended, it means 
to lower the level of consumption 
be’ow the standard’’ (Collected W'orks, 
Volume 4. p 124). 

Sixty years ago, the neo-Populist 
A V Chayanov repeated the same 
arguments as the Narodniks (but now 
using the more formaUsed language 
of the Jevons-Menger utility calculus) 
about the superior viability of the 
peicsant uho calculated his labour 
cojls oil a sulijective basis and 
emerged with a ‘gain’ in the same 
price .situation which bankrupted 
the capitalist enterprise. This w,is 
because the return lo his labour 
which the peasant was prepared 
lo accept wa.s lielow, olten far be¬ 
low, the wage rate which the capita¬ 
list had to p.ay to hired labour. This 
specifically ‘peasant concept of 
advantage’ gave them a competitive 
edge, according to Chavanov. over 
the capitalist farms; thus t'ne idea ol 
the .superior efficiency of small-scale 
over large-scale production found a 
systematic expression in Chayannv’s 
‘Peasant Farm Organisation'. 

Fifteen years ago, a spate of nco- 
clitssical models of 'peasant equili¬ 
brium’ appeared in India, some of 
which nut forward essential!:,' the 
same argument, that peasant farms 
were more ‘ellicient’ than capitalist 
farms, for they did not ’count family 
labour’ at the same high rate - the 
wage rate — which capitalists paid to 
wage labour, but at a much lower, 
subjectively determined rate. (A cri¬ 
tique of the Chayanovian and modern 
models has been attcmpfc.l in my 
essay on ‘Neo-Populism and Mar¬ 
xism’.)^ 

, ^Ciila is going .i step further perhaps 
than even Chayanov did, bv saying 
that small producers took ‘no account 
of their family labour ■ - whereas 
Chayanov says they did take account, 
but at a lower rate than the wage 
rate; and in saying that ‘he could 
always sell his produce, at whatever 
price, for a profit’ — which logically 
implies that even when the price to 
the producer (after deducting all costs 
of transport, etc) falls to near zero, 
he stiU makes a ‘profit’! 

These extreme statements are no 
doubt the outcome of a certain lack 
of rigour in formulation rather than 
an explicit position, but no author can 
afford this kind of lack bf rigour 
when the matter being discussed is 



methodologically so contentious. 

It is perfectly true that in a, number 
of situations peasant producers are 
observed to sell at a price which gives 
them a return to their labour which 
is below, even very far below, the 
wage rate. The question precisely is 
with respect to the interpretation o( 
this phenomenon. Is it an ‘equili¬ 
brium point’, which is arrived at as 
matter of subjective balancing of 
utility of income against drudgery of 
work, such thai in this voluntarily 
chosen equilibrium the peasant oonsi- 
dcr.s as ‘gain’, as ‘profil’. anv income 
which vanes between the wage lalc 
and mof ClKivallov, ,iml lollouing linn 
Kniii, would iipp.iicnlK .niswii ni Ihi' 
allirmativc. In a footnote, kuli indeed 
lias this In .s,o aliiml the (heal Uc- 
presMon; 

During the gre.i| crisis, 1929-32, 
the peasant also sold his produce 
at a price below I he cost of produc¬ 
tion as 'rationally' calculated, be¬ 
cause in his calculation of costs he 
hxik no account ot his own labour 
nor that of his family members 
Re' could Ihns .sell liis pioducts at a 
price which, according to calcula¬ 
tions made on capitalist princinles. 
was below cost and still make a 
gain (p 138). 

It is indeed :i grc.ii pir, thal a 
scholar ol Kula's distmctioa should 
tread this slinnery path ol Chayano- 
vian apologetic: for whtil doc, this 
'explanation' amount to, but a ratio 
nalisation of peasant distress in terms 
III some snbjeelive calenl.dions iinpnled 
to him by the theorist? The basic 
prolikiii i.s adherence to the suhiecticc 
concept of ‘cost of labour'. What is 
being ignored is that regardless if 
all subjective calculations the pc.isant 
.^may or may not make, and regardless 
of all ‘capitalist’ categories, there 
I'xisis an ohiedim' con.slraint on him, 
iiiid that I.s siiiipb the neecssits ol 
obtaining the customary subsistence, 
of reproducing his labour power, il 
the price of the product falls so h w 
thal he cannot gel an income cvm 
as high a.s the hiicd liilioiiici, this im¬ 
plies that the peasant and his family 
must go hungry, must ’‘lower the 
level of consumption below the stan¬ 
dard". This is a situation that any 
peasant would wish to avoid, il he 
could; but he may not have any 
choice in the matter. During the De¬ 
pression, many millions of small 
commodity produccr.s, particularly in 
the commercially specialised argicul- 
turc of colonial countries like India, 
were forced to sell at steadily falling 
prices. They faced pauperisation and 
eventual starvation: thousands did 
starve. The immense toll in the later 
great Bengal famine of 1943-41 -- an 


estimated four million people dead — 
would not perhaps have been so high, 
without the preceding decade of debi¬ 
litation owing to bclow-subsistencc in¬ 
comes for a large section of the rural 
population. 

To interpret low, below-wages in¬ 
comes and enforced hunger, as being 
the result of a specifically peasant 
‘concept of advantage' (Chayaiiov's 
term), such that peasants are actually 
making a 'gam', even a 'profit' be¬ 
cause they ‘do not count their labour’ 
— is a grotesque travesty of obieclivc 
reality. It is the outcome of the 
following piece of tautological leasoii- 
ing peasants are observed (o sell 
output at falling prices; this is impli¬ 
citly taken lo be an equilibrium silu- 
atioii; since the peasant sells, he must 
be doing so for gam: since there is 
no gam on any objective criterion, 
there must be gain on some other, 
subjective calcul.ilion imputed to him. 
It is easy to see that any observation 
whatsoever can be ration.il;;ied and 
'explained' in terms of the sulijeclive 
utility calculus and Ihercforc also 
iiiLp'intK ji(s/i/k'(/ as 'ratiouar. 

I he subicctivc intentions oi Ch..ya- 
nov. 01 ol Kul.i. .tic undoubicdl ' 
above ciilicism: but it is fasciniuiiue 
lo see how the logic of adopting a 
thcorelically unsound concept of ‘co'-t 
c'l iaboin’, iiicMlabl.V leads both to 'ex¬ 
planations' of observed pea,ant be¬ 
haviour which are unmistakably apo- 
logclie 111 character, in the case of 
Kula. we also sec theoretic.d incon¬ 
sistency: in the same sentence quoted 
above, while saying that the peasant 
sold during the Depression at a price 
below cost . 111(1 yi't made .i ‘gain’ 
because he did not 'count his labour', 
he adds: ‘lurtliermoro, selling wa. an 
absolute necessity for him’. While this 
llasli III ('imiiiioiisc'.isc is weleonic. 
It does lepresent an anah'lically in- 
eonsistcnl position, tilher 'lie pc.isant 
sold, because on his subieciive calcu¬ 
lations he lound '.| a 'gam', or, he 
sold, because it was a necessitv for 
him. Both positions cannot be con¬ 
sistently held at the same time. We 
eithei adhere to ihe subieciive frame¬ 
work of the uli'.ily calculus, or we 
adhere to the classical economist.,' 
ai d Marx's concept of labour cost tn 
terms of the objectively definable cost 
of reproducing labour power. 

At this point, We were asked the 
following: "Is it possible that y<'u 
are making much ado about nothing, 
by confusing the statement of a 
necessary viability condition with that 
of an cqui'ibrium model? If some 
actual money cost is involved m pro¬ 
duction then revenue from the sale 


of product must at least cover the 
money cost and this viability condi¬ 
tion may set a floor to the product 
price level, lint nit such fltior is 
necessartj in the case of serf peasants 
since no actual nioneij lost is inoolv- 
cd" (enipluisi.s added). 

Again, it is worth taking up this 
point though It Is made by a defender 
of Kula's proposition and not bv Kula 
himself. The above criticism involves 
an implicit assumplion: that what ‘he 
.veil sells is a genuine sinpliis pro- 
iliiet after a'l costs ot rejiroduction 
(seed, feed etc, for the next period’s 
production and the family consump¬ 
tion requirements) have been set 
aside in kind from the harves*, ic, a 
silUcUion where, assuming g.'ain pro¬ 
duction, and taking physical weight 
or volume units, 

^SM 

■ (^C + Ojvi) 

and Ojn, > zero 

where Oj = Total physical gross 
output of grain 
Oft = Output neces,sji;, fm 

reproduction - Grain 
lonsiimption ol I'aniily 
Or + Materi ils con- 
siiiiiplii)ii (leed seed) 

Ox, 

Os\, = Surplus iiKiiliicI niaikel- 
ed. 

Obviously, if Ihe lequirements of 
simple reproduction are entirely .•■atis- 
lied in kind out of the haivest ('no 
ac'ual money cost is involveJ') and 

still a SIM plus product is left over, 
this surplus product can be sold for 
next to nothing, for the viabilirv ot 
the neiisani would remain u.taflcctod. 
Ihe lollowmg questions arise: (a) Can 
it be consistently maintained on 
Ihe one hand (as Kula docs repcateJ- 
lyl lhat the average size '.vf the pea- 
.s.iiit plot w.is living dciiri'.s.scil Mow 
the level sullicient to give a bare 

siiliMsti'iici' III the sell, o; 

0, <0s, 0'’''..:/eio 

wliiV on the olhcr hand, an 
aigiiMient is put linward alaiiit 
the awrage iiuas.uit .soiling witli 
■pidlii’, ‘whatever the price', which 
lo'gic.illv implies that 0,^ > zero? 
h) SocviikI'v, vvc arc (old that the serf 
had .some iiioncv ohligalions lo the lord; 
II his output Op "US lu'ing deprc.sscd 
liolovv subsistence level Om and he 
slill had to sell .simic iiart of it 
to leallsc ca.sh, it logically implies 
that a part of On is not replaced, 
that simple reproduclion '.uflers. In 
what sense then does he make a ‘gain, 
whatever the price"? (c) Lastly, is it 
possible to maintain with any degree 
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of plausibility that during the Depres¬ 
sion of the nineteen tliirties which 
is the contemporary example given 
by Kula — peasants were selling only 
the surplus product, after the require¬ 
ments of simple reproduction had 
been met directly out of the output? 
This would contradict the very defi¬ 
nition ol a osimiodily-prodiicing pea¬ 
sant. (Could the raw |ute producer 
of India, laced with crashing piice.s, 
consider it a ‘gain’ to sell at half the 
previous price, where the previous 
price gave him a bare subsi.^tcncc.) 

These are questions of logical con- 
si.stcncy in I'coiioniic reasoning. Tin 
only way that the contradictcrv pro¬ 
positions that Kula puts forward (on 
llie average i)ca.sant selling tiiih gain 
while the average size of holding was 
tailing lie’ow .siili-sistence level) can 
perhaps be reconciled - at the pure¬ 
ly logical level — is bv adopting the 
Chayanovian device of making the 
peasant’s consumption level itsell a 
variable, subjeclivelv determined one; 
on this device even though the pea¬ 
sant may get only half the income he 
was getting earlier, it is in accoi dance 
with his 'concept of advantage and 
constitutes a subjectively-perceived 
‘gain’ Ion certain rather unrealistic iio- 
sumptions about his closorcs,. to 
satiety), This device at the same time 
represents an apologia for ,/c.i'i.in; dis¬ 
tress. Of course, it is (luitc possible that 
in our eagerness to read some degree of 
consistency into Kula's propositions, 
we are reading a Chavanovian view¬ 
point into them; the alternative is 
to say simply that his propositions 
remain logically inconsiste.it, while 
the formulation of the ‘Depression 
example’ in particular is sulliciently 
ambiguous to lend itself to a Chaya¬ 
novian interpretation. 

It seems to us that it would be fm 
more realistic to abandon ihc concept 
of the ‘average peasant’ altogether 
and to postulate that peasant involve¬ 
ment in the market might be expected 
to be of at least two distinct types: 
a minority consisting of the beltcr- 
otf serfs, probably those with the 
larger livestock-maintaining holdings, 
were involved in the commodity 
market for gain since thev had 
genuine, if small, surplus afier meeting 
all obligations; while the m.iionty, 
without a surplus and barely able to 
eke out a subsistence, were also in¬ 
volved in the commodity markei, but 
involuntarily in order to obtain cash 
for necessities, to discha'gc cash 
obligations to the lord, and to repay 
debts. The propbmjd or liquor 
monopoly of the lords in Poland, dis¬ 
cussed by the author, is not a unique 


phenomenon: the Prussian lords exer¬ 
cised a similar monopoly over their 
peasantry. We do not find it very 
surprising, as the author seems to do, 
that even the mass of very poor setfs 
should obtain and spend cash on pur¬ 
chasing temporary oblivion. Where 
life is brutish and short, sijch bouts 
of oblivion become almost mand.itorv. 
The English working class addiction 
to cheap gin during the first pliase of 
industrialisation, the Chinese coolies' 
addiction to opium in the last century, 
and the Indian worker’s ‘irrational’ 
consumption of illicitly-distilled liquor 
today, sometimes with -mmcdiatelv 
fatal results - are all part ol the 
seme phenomenon. Sale of output by 
the mass of the poorer peasantry lor 
this purnosc is no less a forced sale 
though It appears ‘voluntarv’ — than 
sab for the purpose of paying taxes 
or interest. 

HI 

Cafegories of Rent and Profit in a 
Feudal Econom]i 

Emm the market involvement ol 
the serf, we proceed to the markei 
involvement ol the lord. In this 
loiitcxt, Kula imls forward sonic pio- 
posilions which appear quite puz/ting, 
at least to this reviewer. As a corol¬ 
lary to the assertion that ‘Ihe serf 
had no costs, so to speak’, Kula 
says; "The lord, on the other hand, 
had costs Eor a small nobleman 
who was till' ouiii'f ol a single village 
the costs were minimal Feeding 
draught animals and supervisin,! their 
reproduction was the task of the 
peasant. The upkeep of the woik im¬ 
plements was also his responiobility. 
The monetary economy of such a 
nobleman consists in selling his sur¬ 
plus in order to be able to aflord ex¬ 
penditures on luxury goods. If how- 
evei, we move from the small noble¬ 
man owning a single village to the 
richest groups of the nobility, the vole 
of money costs grows at an even 
greater rate. Between the owner of a 
single village and the owner of twen¬ 
ty villages, the overall cost did not 
increase twenty-fold but incompara¬ 
bly more" (pp 138-139). Further, 
“Therefore, even though direct access 
to the international market (the port) 
represented an enormous material 
advantage for that part of the nobi¬ 
lity which kept it supplied, on the 
local market the prtxlominant posi¬ 
tion was occupied by the small pro¬ 
ducer, who could always sell his pro¬ 
duce, at whatever price, for a profit 
(/of rit). 

The contradictions in the above 


passage are a little too obvious to be 
overlooked. On the one hand, we 
are told that the lord had costs to 
bear, while the peasant did not and 
was therefore in a relatively advanta¬ 
geous position on the local market; 
on the ther hand, we are informed in 
thLs passage and clspwhori' that with 
regard to the specific items of costs, 
la) the lord did not pay wages for 
labour' used on the demesne, being 
supplied with free corvee labour by 
virtue ol hi.s feudal land monopoly; 
(b) he did not pay the cost or main¬ 
taining livestock used in cultivating 
the demesne and this was borne bv 
the peiLsant plot; (c) he did not even 
maintain equipment, which again w.i-. 
a .charge on the peasants. Thus the 
peasants, apart from meeting all 
material costs of production of their 
own plots, also met 'mo<t of the 
material costs of th? demesne. The 
only items of material :o.t of de¬ 
mesne cultivation left to be met by 
the lord were probably sccd-corn, 
and very occasional hired labour. It 
is not specified whether there was 
compulsory folding of peas.ini lives¬ 
tock OP demesne land for manuring, 
as was the case elsewhere in Europe: 
but wc may safelv assume that this 
was so. It appears, then, that hardly 
15-20 per cent of the demesne’s gross 
output would be deductible on ac¬ 
count of material costs (if we accept 
the seed-yield rates specified for the 
16th centurv in S van Bath’s “Agra¬ 
rian History of W Europe" to be 
applicable also in Poland), leaving 
80-85 per cent as net output, i c sur¬ 
plus product constituting income 
for the lord and his dependents. 
Conversely, the peasant’s net cutput 
would be correspondingly reduced by 
the requirement of meeting the demes¬ 
ne’s material costs. (Modifying our 
simplified example of Table 2, if two- 
thirds of the demesne material costs 
are a charge on the peasant plot, the 
net output of the demesne goes up 
from six-ninths to eight-ninths or 
nearly ninety per cent of demesne 
gross output, while the let output 
available to the serf declines frpm 
si.x-ninths to four-ninths oi just 
under forty-five per cent of their 
gross output. In effect, peasants are 
then performing some surplus labour 
on their own piots in addition to 
supplying corvee.) 

Kula's proposition on costs, it ap¬ 
pears, would be correct provided the 
terms are reversed: on his own ac¬ 
count,- it is the peasant who bore 
most of the costs of his own plus 
demesne cultivation, while it is the 
lord who had very few costs. 

The second proposition, that with 



i twenty-fold iae^eane'in the site of 
the noble's estate, ‘overall costs' in¬ 
creased more than twenty-fold, mdced 
‘incomparably mote’, is certainly diffi- 
' cult tp sive credence to in the ab¬ 
sence of any discussion whatsoever of 
the possible reasons. It is not at all 
obvious why, if the organisation of 
production is the same on the large 
estate compared to the small, the 
lord's costs per unit of area should 
go up. The only situation in which 
the, could happen is if the organisa¬ 
tion of the large estate itself is diffe¬ 
rent; if there is less use of corvee la¬ 
bour and more use of hired labour, 
for example (as where the demesne is 
expanding rapidly at the expense of 
peasant land), or the material costs 
are borne by the lord'and nrt the 
peasant. But if this is the case, then 
the feudal lord is turning into a capi¬ 
talist of the Junker type: from a re- 
[ ceiver of rent, into one who advances 
capital (lioth constant and variable) 
in production. Such a mainr o'gani- 
sational change, ,if it occurred, surely 
deserves discussion. 

\Vc sicspcct, however, that when 
Kula talks of the ‘costs' of the richer 
nobles, he is probably implicitly talk¬ 
ing not about ‘costs' proper, which 
are incurred in production, but about 
money expenditures in general. It is 
quite conceivable that members of the 
upper nobility maintaine.1 town 
houses, carriages and servants, enter¬ 
tained lavishly and paid for political 
advantages, thus incurring money ex¬ 
penditures on a proportionately much 
l.irger scale than the small ‘country’ 
lord. Needless to sav. these would 
be indices of conspicuous corisump- 
.^iion, and not of ‘costs’. 

The most surprising statement made 
by the author, for us. is the follow¬ 
ing; “We should not forget that as a 
general rule the surplus product was 
extremely low for the period that in¬ 
terests us,,. It, for example, the sur¬ 
plus product amounts to 10 per cent 
of the overall product, a drop of 10 
per cent in the overall product redu¬ 
ces the surplus to zero, and the lord’s 
profits together with it" (p 145). 

It seems that Kula could not pos¬ 
sibly be talking of ‘surplus product' 
in the Marxist sense but in some 
other, undefined sense, "tirstly, the 
example of 10 per cent is unbelieva¬ 
bly low, even on the most favourable 
, meaning we can give to the author's 
statement. He does not specify whe¬ 
ther the ‘surplus product' is 10 P.r 
cent of the demesne output, or of the 
output of demesne and peasant plots 
taken together; whether of net out: 
put, or of gross output. Assuming 


tihat it. refers to the proportion of 
surplus product in the gross output 
of the entire estate — demesne plus 
peasant plots — it is still a surpris¬ 
ingly low figure and quite inconsis¬ 
tent with the descriptive statements 
made earlier about the burden of 
corvee on the peasant. Let us go back 
to the ‘model’ of Table 2. We had 
assumed that material costs amount 
to one-third of gross output: Kula in 
an earlier example had in fact taken 
a smaller proportion, 25 per cent, as 
the material production costs (diag¬ 
ram on p 64). Sticking to our more 
conservative assumption, net output is 
then 66 per cent of gross output for 
the entire estate. How is this divided 
between serfs and lord? In our ex¬ 
ample, again the more conservative 
assumption is made that material costs 
of the demesne are met out of dem¬ 
esne output (whereas in fact most of 
it was borne by peasants). On this 
assumption the ratio of suiplus pro¬ 
duce to total net produce is the same 
as the ratio of peasant surplus la¬ 
bour (corvees) to total labour perfor¬ 
med. If the peasant worked as many 
days for the lord as for himself, the 
ratio of surplus product to total net 
product would be 50 per cent, while 
the ratio of surplus product to total 
gross product would be 33.3 per cent. 
This is therefore the lowest possible 
figure given the rate of exploitation 
specified. Since the bulk of demesne 
material costs were in fact borne by 
the peasant, if we take it that the 
divisiop was one-third borne by the 
lord and two-thirds by the peasant, 
the surplus product accruing to the 
lord would rise to 57 per cent of 
total net output and 38 per cent of 
total gross output. In the second 
case, the peasant is in effect perfoim- 
ing some surplus labour on his own 
plot for the lord’s benefit In addition 
to supplying corvee. 

It could be argued, of course, that 
the rate of corvee exploitation was 
lower than wc have assumed though 
this seems unlikely. Even if we take 
it that the serfs worked only two 
days for the lord for every four days 
'hat they worked for themselves, giving 
a very low exploitation rate of 50 per 
cent, we would still get a ratio of sur¬ 
plus product to total net output o) 
33.3 per cent and a ratio of .surplus 
product to fotiil gross nntpii!: of 22.22 
per cent on the mo.st conservative 
a.ssnmptions regarding d(tne.sne cost; 
while on the more realistic assumption, 
the respective ratios would be 40.00 
per cent and 26.66 per cent. We have 
summarised the outcome of making 
alternative assumptions in Table 3. 


(in every case, It ia taken as a con¬ 
straint that serfs satisfy a minimum 
consumption level}. 

Secondly, Kula's assertion that it 
surplus prodjiet is x per cent of over¬ 
all output, an X per cent drop in 
overall output makes surplus disap¬ 
pear, is a logically untenable cne. 
This is because the overall output 
drop affects both necessary product 
and surplus product, and not the 
surplus product alone. Going back 
to the numerical example of Table 2 
again: here, surplus product is one- 
third .of total gross output. If there 
is a one-third drop in the harvest, 
output on both peasant plot and on 
demesne fraction drop by one-third, 
Irom 45 quintals to 30 quintals in 
each case. The surplus product there¬ 
fore drops to 15 quintals; it is halved, 
and does not disappear. The only 
situation in which surplus would dis¬ 
appear is if the proportion by which 
the harvest declines is the same 8.s 
the proportion of demesne net output 
to gross output. In our particular 
example, the proportion is two-thirds 
or 66.6 per cent. Mof* realistically 
taking Kula’s own example on p 64 it 
would be upto 75 per cent. 

If we have spent some time disput¬ 
ing Kula's figures, it is because they 
are in sharp contradiction with the 
bread orders of magnitude observable 
ill other pre-capitalist societies. In 
general, a.griculture-based pre-capita- 
lisl class fromations generate a sur¬ 
plus product which amounts to bet¬ 
ween at least one quarter and one 
third of total social production: 
civilisation cannot be supnorted on 
much less. A society generating a 
surplus which is only one-tenth of 
social production would be barely 
emerging from the tribal state into a 
rudimentary cla.ss formationi It is 
just not credible to suggest that Po¬ 
lish feudal society was in quite such 
a primitive stage of development. 

Finally, let us return to the prob¬ 
lem the author started with; tiat of 
econoritic calculation, where market 
phenomena appear within a ‘non- 
market milieu', and in particular, the 
notion of ‘profitability’ for the lord. 
Apart from the balance-sheets of the 
three 18th century estates (which we 
have already discussed at length) 
Kula puts forward another example of 
the alleged ‘paradox’ of calculation in 
a feudal economy. 

A noble, who runs his estate with 
the aim of autarky, wishes to know 
how he can profitably make use of 
the timber in his forests 'which can¬ 
not be sold as timber), and enlhusias- 
tically adopts the suggestion oi using 



It u 'fuel in ,B glus wo^ sunufectti- 
ring glass objects for which a denuod 
does exist. "It appears", say.s the 
author, "that the economic decision 
to make use of timber as a fuel in 
the glass-works did not necessarily 
require a choice of economic alterna¬ 
tives..." but then suggests that in fact 
“despite everything the construction 
of a glass works involves a choice of 
economic options... the choice itself 
indicates very clearly that if we were 
to analyse the budget of the glass 
works, costing the firewood burnt in it 
at the price he would have paid had he 
bought it, the results of such tin 
analysis would be absurd" (That is. 
costing the free firewood would re¬ 
sult in a book loss.) 

Here, the example is analytically at 
a different level from the earlier ex¬ 
ample oi costing corvee labour. Then, 
surplus labour, which is not an ele¬ 
ment of cost, was being erroneously 
treated as cost. Now, the piobicm is 
of valuing something which is indeed 
an element of cost a raw material 
— when it is not a commodity, ie, 
cannot be sold and effectively there¬ 
fore has no market price. 

We do not see much of a problem 
here; the problem arise.s for Kola 
because he does not formulate the 
quc.stion adequately. The case is id 
ownership over a certain natural re¬ 
source. The noble enjoys an ownenship 
monopoly over his bit of forest, as 
nart of the properly rights excrcis,:d 
by the feudal rulipg class over the 
entire land area. If there existed ca¬ 
pitalist entrepreneurs simplicitet, pos¬ 
sessing no landed property, and such 
an entrepreneur wished to start a .glass 
works, he would have to lease the 
right to lell the timber from the lord. 
This lease money represents absolute 
ground rent, which would accrue tc 
the lord purely by virtue of his legal 
property to that bit of forest. If there 
exist capitalist entrepreneurs who ,irc 
producing glass objects profitably even 
after paying lease money this means 
the demand for glass and therefore 
the price must be high enough ‘o give 
them both the going rate of profit on 
their capital, as well as a surplus- 
profit payable as rent. If the feudal 
lord also undertakes glass p'-nduction 
in such a situation, clearly he will 
pocket a higher surplus value th,-in 
does the entrepreneur — which sur¬ 
plus, value contains, analytically spea¬ 
king, profit and surplus profit (rent) 
but which appears to the lord simply 
as a very high rate of profit, higher 
than that usually obtainable on capi¬ 
tal in the economy. 

Supposing, howevert no distinct 


ebss of capitiAiit enttepiOMurs Itam 
developed and glass manufacturing is 
carried on by feudal lords alone. In 
such a situation, no demand for leas¬ 
ing timber land exists not can wood 
be sold as a commodity. Glass pro¬ 
duction can be carried on at a lower 
price for the final product than in the 
situation earlier discussed ~ namely 
a price sufficient to give the profit 
normally obtainable on capital, with¬ 
out the requirement that the price 
should be higher than this bv. the 
amount of rent. (Affarx discusses a 
similar case taking precisely the ex¬ 
ample of forests, in his chapter on 
Muiohitr Ground Bent, ‘Capital’, ed F 
Engels,' Volume Ill, pp 751 to 768.) 

We find no mention, let alone use, 
of the analytical category of absolute 
ground rent in Kula’s work. Yet no 
theory of the feudal economv can be 
a theory worth the name — at least 
from the Marxist point of view — if 
it does not take account of the theory 
of ground rent. Of course, in modern 
text-books of economic theory one 
will search in vain for anv mention 
of absolute ground rent: there is a 
good reason for this, in that the vul- 
’gariscd versions of Ricardian proposi- 
tioas are all that have been retained ot 
lent theory from the classical econi- 
mists in the corpus of ‘standaro’ eco¬ 
nomic theory. Ricardo developed the 
theory of differential rent, but, be¬ 
cause it could not be accommodated 
within his value theory (as Marx 
jiointed out in Theories of Surplus 
Value), ignored' absolute ground rent 
;i.s an object of theoretical .study' We 
find therefore in modern economics a 
total suppression of any discussion of 
the very subject of absolute .grouml 
rent — which was initiated first by 
Adilm Smith and developed systema¬ 
tically by Marx. This is also a major 
reason for the failure of standard 
theory in tackling historical reality. 

In the study of ground rent lies 
the kev to the theoretical analysis of 
precapitalist economic class systems, 
including feudalism: for all such sys¬ 
tems are ultimately based on the mc- 
nopolj' of landed property, which 
forms file basis for the extraction of 
surplus. After all, a .major difference 
between a feudal and a capitalist eco¬ 
nomy lies in the fact that the main 
form of surplus e.\-traction in the for¬ 
mer is as ground rent, the return to 
landed property, while in the 
latter, it is profit, the return to 
capital advanced. The transition from 
feudalism to capitalism can indeed 
be viewed in terms of the transition 
Irtii) feudal rent as the predominani 
form of surplus (containing withh it 


fhe sef4ord litatioo) to ptdfit as-tiii 
main form (containing within it the 
labourer-capitalist relation)!. 

During this transition, there is 
generally a separation of capital from ^ 
landed ^property, such that in the most 
fully develooed capitalist countries 
landed proprietorship is completely 
distinct from capitalist entrepreneur- 
ship, as occurred for example in Eng¬ 
land, where the capitalist farmers were 
tenants of the landlords. The cases 
that Kula discusses in the Polish 
context, however, are of feudal lords' 
themselves undertaking investment in 
manufacturing (but not, it seems, in 
agriculture) ie, where landed proprie¬ 
tor and capitalist entrepreneur are 
rolled into one, as it were. This is 
an exceptionally interesting case from 
the analytical point of view, and one 
wishes that its implications h,ij been 
explored in terms of the theoreticjl 
concepts developed by .Marx. We ' 
search in vain in Kula’s work, how¬ 
ever, for any awareness of the fact 
that what the Polish noble w.is get¬ 
ting from his estates by exploiting 
corvee labour, was the return to 
feudal landed property, i e, feudal 
rent; the author persistently calls it 
•profit', and any outl,iys on demesne 
cultivation made liy the lord are term¬ 
ed ‘investment’. Wc search in vain, 
therefore, also for any analysis of how • 
the gcmihiely entrepreneurial capUdist 
activities of the Io.rd (og in starting 
manuf,icluring works) were aifeetd bv 
the circi»i«tances that they were 
sirnttllaneously feudal lorded proprie¬ 
tors — i e, the interactitm o( the 
categories of rent and profit is no¬ 
where analysed, for even the distinc¬ 
tion between the two categories 
not drawn. This is certainly rather 
paradoxical that while saying that 
‘capitalist’ categories cannot be applied 
in a feudal economy, (he author in fact 
persists in doing so, and makes no use 
of the alternative analytical categories 
provided by Maaist or indeed by 
classical theory. 

The failure to apply the category 
of feudal rent affects the author's 
discussion of the genuinely entre¬ 
preneurial activities of the Polish lord. 
The rationale of such activities can¬ 
not be understood unless it is appre¬ 
ciated that the feudal landed proprie¬ 
tor and the capitalist entrepreneur 
are here ‘rolled into one’ — forming 
that exceptional case to which Marx 
refers briefly while .speaking of the 4 
general tendency for the separation 
of landed property from capital. (}ne 
consequence of this dual character 
which we have already pointed out, 
would be that while capitalist iorest- 



mfem-^very BOTtniily based, it doe* 
not face the 'barrier’ raised by ground 
rent, as is the case where the class 
of landowners are separate from that 
of capitalists. Another consequence 
may well be an inhibiting effect exer¬ 
cised on technical innovations, by the 
•fact that nrofit alone is not the sole 
source of income, but has to 'com¬ 
pete' with ground rent. 

Moreover, precisely because the 
feudal lord already has an assured 
and large rental income, the question 
arises why should he undertake 
any entrepreneurial activities at all? 
The problem concerns the process of 
introduction of a capitalist outlook, of 
profit-maximisation as a goal, among 
a rentier class of landed proprietors. 
It is here that the secular tendency 
for rising prices and the accumulation 
of money incomes from increasing 
commercialisation — incomes which 
I cannot be fully spent on conspicuous 
I consumption - have perhaps an ex¬ 
planatory role. 

IV 

Concluding Remarks 

If we have adopted an extremelv 
critical position on Kula’s work, it 
must be recognised to give credit 
where it is due that this has been 
partly made possible because of the 
comparative clarity and conciseness 
with which the author formulates his 
ideas. This is unusual in the field of 
writings on economic history: all too 
often the reader tends to be swamp¬ 
ed in a sea of woolly generalisations, 
with no concrete theoretical formula¬ 
tions to hold on to. The relative 
I c'Wity and economy of words with 
which Kula puts forward his hypo¬ 
theses and his willingness to ven¬ 
ture into quantitative propositions 
makes it that much easier to identify 
precisely the points of agreement and 
disagreement. 

It will be evident from our dis¬ 
cussion that the author touches on a 
range of issues of the greatest inter¬ 
est to the student of the problems of 
transition from feudalism to capital¬ 
ism. The descriptive portions of his 
Work (which we have discussed very 
little) are very interesting, while the 
subject of 'the operation of market 
forces in a non-market milieu' is cer¬ 
tainly one which has been little 
studied, and offers great scope for 
^Driginel work. 

Our dissatisfaction is with the im¬ 
plicit analytical framework used by 
the author; we find a considerable 
degree of theoretical eclecticism is 
involved, whieh leads to certain 
logical contradictions in iite argument. 

. T; / 


bn the one hand, the Marxist coticepts 
of tu-<'e.csaiy .mil .surpliu labour are 
used at one level of the discussion, with 
regard to the expansion of demesne 
area at the expense of peasant land. On 
the other hand, a diametrically opposite 
concept of ‘cost of labour' is put for¬ 
ward to explain serf involvement in 
the commodity market namely, that 
peasants ‘do not count their labour’ 
and can sell any amount of produce 
at any price for 'gain'. Logical con¬ 
tradiction results: how does the aver¬ 
age serf, whose holding is being 
depressed below the level sufficient to 
give subsistence, make a ‘gain’ from 
selling? On the one hand, corvee labour 
is correctly termed ‘labour rent’. On 
the other hand, the sale proceeds of the 
output of this same corvee labour is 
referred to incorrectly as 'profit', the 
implicit supposition being apparently 
that production for the market is 
ipso facto production for ‘profit’ 
(whieh supposition ignores the funda¬ 
mental Marxist emphasis .in the pro¬ 
duction relation, on the basis of which 
We can say that selling serf-produced 
commodities merely enables the lord 
to realise feudal rent in money form; 
the category of ‘profit’ remains in¬ 
applicable). 

On the one hand, it is stated that 
the lord employs porvee from serfs 
and does not engage in expanded re¬ 
production even when the harvest is 
good: on the other hand, any outlays 
made by the lord in demesne produc¬ 
tion is referred to as 'investments'. 
On the one hand, an ‘economic 
theory of the feudal system’ is to be 
formulated; on the other hand, this 
is undertaken without any reference 
to the theory of ground rent, that is, 
while abstracting from the crw.ial 
characteristic of feudalism: namely 
that the extraction of surplus takes 
place on landed property, and not, 
as under capitalism, primarily on 
the basis of monopoly of the means of 
production and subsistence used as 
capital. 

The absence of a consistent theore¬ 
tical framework leads the author 
to frame the question of eco¬ 
nomic calculation in a feudal mode 
of production, in terms which aie 
either methodologically incorrect (as 
when surplus is treated as a cost), or 
in terms which reflect an abstraction 
(rom those very categories of analysis 
which would enable us to tackle the 
question; as when the category of 
ground rent and-its relationship to 
the category of profit are totally ignor¬ 
ed. The conclusion this revicwei is 
forced to reach on completing the 
book is that it is very difficult to 


;.ce wbat useful purpose can be 
served by attempting to formulate a 
'theory' of a feudal system, or indeed 
of aPy other system, which in some 
ways reverts to a conceptual fiamc- 
work apparently predating that of 
classical political economy: that is. 
predating not only Marx, but we 
would suggest, predating also Adam 
Smith m failing to make the distinc¬ 
tion between 'rent' and 'profit', 
while in other ways the conceptual 
framework relies on marginalist con¬ 
cepts in an implicit manner. As des¬ 
cription, Kula’s book is not only ac¬ 
ceptable but valuable; as theory, we 
fear that it is neither. 

Notes 

1 Henri Pitenne in "The Economic 
and Social History of Medieval 
Europe" (London 1972) tells us 
"The size of the tenants’ holdings 
. . showed a remarkable fixity in 
each villa, though they often 
differed very considerably in dif¬ 
ferent regions. They comprised, 
in fact, the amount of land suffi¬ 
cient for the support of a family, 
with the result they varied in 
size with the fertility of the soil" 
(P 61). 

B H Slicher van Bath, in his 
"The Agrarian History of Western 
Europe AD 500-1850” says that 
“The farms fnf the villeinsj were 
originally of a size to support one 
laniily [terra uiriw fomUioe]; in 
the more populous regions how¬ 
ever . several families lived on 
one farm, or one family had only 
a half or a quarter share of a 
farm" (n 44). Also, "the villeins, 
living on the produce of their 
own farms, were obliged to render 
services to the demesne, the most 
important being tilling of the 
arable" (p 47). 

2 Karl Marx, “Capital" (Ed F 
Engels) Volume HI, in the section 
on Genesis of Capitalist Ground 
Rent, begins with an exposition 
of the forms of precapitalist rent: 
'Tl we consider ground rent, in 
its .simplest foim, that of labour 
rent where the direct producer, 
using instruments of labour 
(plough, cattle, etc) which actu- 

■ ally or legally telong to him, 
cultivates soil actually owned by 
him during part of the week, and 
wofks during the remaining days 
upon the estate of the feudal 
lord without a|y compensation 
from the feudal lord, the situ¬ 
ation is still quite clear, for in 
this case rent and surplus-value 
are identical. Rent, not profit is 
the form throiiiih whirh unpaid 
surpms hhom expresses itsdf ... 
The transformation of labour 
rent into rent in iind changes 
nothing from the economic stand¬ 
point in the nature of ground 
rent. Tlie latter consists in the 
forms considered here in that 
rent is the sole prevailing or nor¬ 
mal form of surplus value, of 
surplus labour ... iy mottey rant 



— as distinct from industrial and 
commercial itiound rent in tbe 
capitalist inorle of production, 
which is but an excess over 
average profit — we here mean 
the ground rent which arises 
from a mere change in form of 
rent in kind, just as the latter in 
turn is but a m^ification of 
labour rent ... The direct pro¬ 
ducer as before is still possessor 
of the land .. and must perform 
for his lord, as owner of his most 
essential condition of nroduoiion, 
excess corvee labour, that is un¬ 
paid labour for which no equi¬ 
valent is returned, in the form, of 
a .surplus product transformed 
into nwnep’’ (pp 770-782). 

If money rent paid by the serf 
is merely the money form .of ihc 
product of excess corvee iabour, 
(though this labour is performed 
no longer on demesne but pea¬ 
sant land), clearly the money 
realised from sale of the product 
of corvee labour performed on 
the demesne is nothing but the 
money form of surplus product. 

3 This point has been raised by an 
anonymous referee. 

4 Karl Marx "Capital", (ed F Engels) 
Volume III, p 332. 

5 Journal of Peasant Studies, July 
1979, reprinted in Social Scientist, 
December 1981 and January 1982. 

8 B H Slichet van Bath, (op cif) 
states: "In the heart of the mano¬ 
rial territory the villeins were 
pledged to work on the demesne 
arable land two or three days a 
week, which comes to about one- 
third of the manpower of one 
villein family". He also gives 
some specific cases to illustrate 
the type of services; "In about 
820, a villein of the Abbey ol 
St Gcrmain-des-pres, with a fantn 
of some 12 ha, paid two silver 
solid! (=24 pennies) annually to 
buy himself out from rhe military 
services, and supplied 2 modii 
(= 104 or 12< litres) of wine lor 
the right to let his pigs r.iot for 
acorns in the woods. He was 
obliged to supply 100 planks 
every third year and keen 10 
metres of the arable fencing in 
good condition. Tn the winter he 
had In plough 0.16 ha, m the 
spring 0.08, ha, and every week 
he had to do two days’ work for 
the lord (corvee), and one day of 
some handicraft. He supplied 3 
hens. 15 eggs and did carrying 
service when it was required of 
him. He had a half-share in the 
corn mill, for which he paid 2 
silver solidi” (emphasis added). 

Unfortunaftly, Kula gives no 
details of the extent of corvee 
labour and .services which had to 
be supplied by the Polish peasant 
during the 16th-18th centuries. 
But in view of the severity of the 
burden attested to by ail autho¬ 
rities, it would be surprising if 
on average it was any lotvcr than 
for the . case cited above for the 
period of classical labour-services. 
The above implies a rate of 
corvee exploitation of at least 100 
per cent, and in fact a higher 
rate of overall exploitation, if the 
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included. Wlshart, London 1969), CbxptH 

7 K Marx, "Theories of Surplus XI, especially pp 240^0. • 
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Tltiliiariani$in and the Concept of Authorial 
Autonomy in Early 19th Century England 
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Malini Bhattacharya 

There is a school of thought which holds tlwt literature is a repository of certain ultimate truths, 
that all other social activity may he evaluated hy norms which are supposed to inhere in literature 
and that it is the special vision of the literary man which can, at the level of contemplation, resolve 
the ideological conflicts and controversies which are the veiy stuff of history. 

This paper attempts a materialistic exphnation for, and refutation of, this essentially anti- 
materialist approach towards literature that was developing in England in early 19th century. It 
critically examines two generally offered explanations for the develo^rment of such ideas: one, that they 
are the inverted reflections of the introduction of the capitalist mode of production in the sphere of 
literature; and two, that they arg a direct reaction against the hard-fared utilitarianism, of the new 
industrial hourgeoi.sie. The facile determinism of the first explanation evades the internal logic of 
cultural change; and the second explanation assumes an over-simple antithesis between literature and 
utilitarianism. 

Instead, the author argues, the concept of authorial autonomy, no le.ss than that of utilitarian 
logic, developed in re.spome to the ideological needs of the dominant class in English society in a parti¬ 
cular phase; and its apparent total opposition to utilitarianism can be explained by the contradictions 
bytween overall develo}nnent of capitalism and the relative underdevelopment of the cof^alist mode 
of production in one particular sphere — that of liteiature itself. 


THIS paper is an attempt to under¬ 
stand the social context of the idea 
that literature is the repository of 
certain ultimate values, that all other 
forms of social activity may be evalua¬ 
ted by the norms which are supposed 
to inhere in literature and that it is 
the special vision of the literary man 
which can. at the level of contempla¬ 
tion, resolve the ideological conflicts 
and controversies which are the stuff 
that history is made of. The develop¬ 
ment of this idea in early l<>th century 
) Jngland may be seen as the Inverted 
reflection, of the introduction of the 
capitalist mode of production in the 
sphere of literature itself or, at another 
level, as a direct reaction against the 
hard-faced utilitarianism of the newly 
powerful industrial bourgeoisie. But 
while the difficulty of the first expla¬ 
nation lies in that its facile determinism 
just evades the internal logic of cultu¬ 
ral change, the second explanation 
assumes an antithesis between litera¬ 
ture and utilitarianism to the extent of 
watering down a much more complex 
relationship. My contention is that the 
concept of authorial autonomy, no less 
than utilitarian logic, developed in 
response to the ideological needs of the 
I ^dominant class in society in a particu- 
*'lar phase and its apparent total opposi¬ 
tion to utilitarianism can be explained 
by the contradictions between the over¬ 
all development d capitalism and its 
development in one particular sphere 
— that df liteiaty production., 


The origin of the first explanation 
mentioned above may be traced back to 
the political economists themselves. By 
an apparent paradox, the idea of the 
author's freedom from the limits of 
history arises with the growth of a 
mass reading public and the appearance 
of literature as a commodity like all 
other human products. The idea of 
the freedom of exchange is an impor¬ 
tant aspect of the professed ethos of a 
market-society; and in Adam Smith’s 
"Wealth of Nations”, the profession of 
letters is regarded precisely from this 
point of view.' According to Smith, 
although all men, in order to enter in¬ 
to a commercial transaction, have to 
be free, ‘professional’ men, particularly 
those involved in the business of arts 
and letters, claim greater freedom than 
others. Their work has a scarcity value. 
Since ‘public admiration‘ constitutes 
almost the whole of the reward in 
these fields, for them exercise oi talents 
for pecuniary gains is considered a 
kind of ‘prostitution‘. Hence the re¬ 
compense is expected 'to cover the 
discedit’ as well as labour, time, etc. 
Smith suggests that if more people 
were to engage in these professions, 
free competition would destroy this 
artificial enhancement of their value. 
Here we have econonic determinism in 
its most simplistic form, where the 
specificity of the problems of a literary 
man operating within a new mode of 
production is minimised and seen as a 
mere extension of the general situation. 


A revolution in tbe production of 
reading matter had been going on in 
England from the 18th century, even 
perhaps from the late 17th century. In 
this process, increased literary and 
comparatively greater arfailability of 
reading matter to a larger number of 
people reinforced each other. A steady 
expansion in the middle class reading 
public in the 18th century was follow¬ 
ed by the emergence of a new class 
of readers, "hardly touched by the 
expansion"' which accompanied the 
change in the political atmosphere 
brought about by the after-effects of 
the French Revolution and the rise of 
the industrial proletariat in England 
and Scotland. 

The greater availability ' of reading 
matter would not have been possible 
without the' etxension of market- 
economy to its production. In 1695, 
the Licensing Act of 1662 which had 
limited the number of master printers 
to twenty lapsed because Parliament 
refused to renew it. With this began 
a steady progress towards the condi¬ 
tions of a free and competitive market 
for printing. Printers and booksellers 
in their entrepreneurial capacity came 
to the forefront, with a view to mak¬ 
ing profitable speculations in the bodt- 
trade, while authors, no longer pro¬ 
tected by patronage, became the 
sellers of the fruits of their own intel¬ 
lectual labour. At least till the ISlOs 
nnd 1840$, the possibilities d the new 
Radership were being explomd to the 
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largest extent by newspapers, periodi¬ 
cals and serialised novels rather than 
by cheap reprints of books. The 
government tried to control this enor¬ 
mous output in readily available print¬ 
ed matter by installing Libel Laws and 
introducing new taxes on newspapers: 
but resistance to such control was also 
developing in the name of democracy 
and freedom of the press.’ In 1855, 
the last tax on newspapers was abo¬ 
lished, and this ushered in a new 
phase of expansion. The financial 
autonomy of newspapers became estab¬ 
lished in this way as an indisputable 
fact and this again was a symptom of 
the changeover to a better-organised 
form of market economy. As bourgeois 
control over the press became more 
and more subtle, all pervasive and 
confident of itself, the press more and 
more attained an api^rent autonomy. 
The need for harsh and unpopular 
libel laws and ‘gagging’ acts became 
a thing of the past. 

In the early 19th century, however, 
when bourgeois control over the press 
was neither so deep nor so pervasive, 
the author's sense of his own predica¬ 
ment was much more evident. His 
concern with freedom from any kind 
of partisan control which might make 
him .suspect to hi$ readers is no doubt, 
the ideological ‘reflection’ of the actual 
change in his position in society, his 
emergence as a free-floating individual 
with the fruits of his labour to sell. 
But in his consciousness it was compli¬ 
cated by other factors. Firstly, there 
was an awareness of the po.ssibility of 
reaching out to and influencing an 
ever-expanding readership. In fact, this 
possibility itself might give the author 
a certain sense of the autonomy of the 
written word. The ambiguous attitude 
of the writers of this time about writ¬ 
ing in periodifcal.s is an indication o* 
this. While this was considered to be 
not an entirely 'respectable' occupa¬ 
tion*, on the other hand, the enor- 
mou.s power of the periodical press 
could not fail to attract towards it any 
author desirous of commanding a 
comparatively large readership. The 
big review, which came into being in 
the early years of the 19th century, 
although financed by one or other big 
publisher and accused not only of 
'puffing' the financier’s publications, 
but of taking side with some or other 
particular coterie on political issues, 
was fully responsive to this demand of 
critical disinterestedness on the part 
of .-the roan of letters.* 


*A second factor complicating the 
state of the author’s consciousness 
was that, as Raymond Williams points 
out, the sense of freedom being jeopar¬ 
dised by commodity-relationships very 
rarely takes the form of a purely "pro¬ 
fessional protest"; more often it is 
present as "opposition on general 
human grounds to the kind of civili¬ 
sation that was being inaugurated’’.* It 
makes its appcaiance as protest against 
machinery or agpinst the advance of 
democracy or turns into a plea for the 
restoration of certain feudal values or 
for the percolation of certain cultural 
norms held by a literary elite to the 
uninitiated masses. 

How arc we to look at these res¬ 
ponses which introduce broader issues? 
All these .are respon-ses to a real situa¬ 
tion mediated, however, by class-con¬ 
sciousness which Lukacs calls "class- 
conditioned unconsciousness’’.' The 
reality of the author's position in 
society circumscribes his apprehension 
of it and prevents it from being the 
direct image of reality. So far as he is 
concerned, he sees himself in a changed 
world dominated by commerce and 
machinery, but he does not see that 
the basis of his own existence has 
changed with the world as a whole. 

. He may lament the debasement of 
literature in a world dominated by 
commerce, industry and democratic 
norms as Coleridge does, or Carlyle 
does; but the historical purport of the 
change appears to him veiled by the 
fear of deviating from certain ‘perma¬ 
nent’ and ‘universal’ human values. He 
can only formulate his professional 
response in terms of certain general 
human considerations which are obvi¬ 
ously neglected by the new society. 

The Smithian explaniition, while 
quite perceptively pointing out the 
changed position of the author in a 
commodity-dominated society, fails to 
take account of the complications 
mentioned above. Obviously, when 
Raymond Williams distinguishes the 
author’s ‘opposition on general human 
grounds’ to the new situation from a 
‘merely professional’ response, he is 
implicitly warning us against the dan¬ 
gers of Smithianism. But he himself 
seems to miss the fact that the ‘general 
human* values that the literary. man 
upholds against market-society and its 
utilitarian ethics acquire importance 
within a particular historical context, 
as utilitarianism had done in the pre¬ 
vious phase. ’The threat offered to the 
humanity of men in a society dominat-' 
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cd by cmnmodily-reiationships is no 
doubt objectively true; what happens 
is fhat “a definite social relation bet¬ 
ween men assumes in ibelr eyes, the 
fantastic form of a relation between 
things’’.’ But is “opposition on general 
human grounds" here a result of the 
direct apprehension of this process by 
the men involved in it? Of course not. 
The apprehension is ideological, rather 
than direct. Williams refuses to be 
taken in by the vulgar-deterministic 
thesis of “direct response"; but he 
apparently succumbs to a different 
kind of direct response-thesis when 
he seems to assert that the “opposi¬ 
tion on general human grounds” is 
“positive" in so far as these grounds 
are absolute and perceived as such in 
their purity by the men who protest 
on this basis. Of course, this had a 
“negative” consequence as well which 
was the “i.solation of art". But Williams 
does not make any attempt to explain 
the links between the ‘positive’ and 
'negative' aspects of the literary man’s 
response. In fact, the links can only 
be established when the historical 
alignments of the ‘general’ human 
considerations upheld by the literary 
man have been identified. The ‘oppo¬ 
sition’ can then be seen essentially as 
an attempt to define his new relation 
to a new order of society and not just 
an adverse reaction to it. 

Again, the opposition on 'human 
grounds’ may itself become a mode of 
adjustment to the new society. In the 
early 19th century, the British bour¬ 
geoisie still had a vanguard role to 
play in combating the remnants of ' 
feudal power at the political level. The 
concepts of ‘reason’ and ‘utility’ were 
used by them as ideological weapons 
for this. But just as, at this time, the 
bourgeoisie gave leadership to and was, 
to some extent, representative of the 
•other classes in society against feuda¬ 
lism, at the ideological level, concepts 
like ‘reason’ and ’utility’ stood for the 
interests not of the bourgeoisie alone, 
but of the other classes led by it. The 
1832 Reform Act may he taken as 
the point at which the bourgeoisie 
finally lost its vanguard role; speci¬ 
fically working class movements in the 
1830s and 1840s signified the emer¬ 
gence of the class consdousness of the j( 
proletariat as a seoarate, antithetical 
entity. Side by side with this, the 
concepts of ‘reason’ and ‘utility’ lost 
their revolutionary impact and criti¬ 
ques of these concepts — tor instance, 
the ciitiqiie offered by dm 'phiioso- 
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phic toryism’ of Wordswatth and 
Coleridge — were incorporated into 
bourgeois ideology. Sometimes this 
smacked of a revivalist tendency, an 
attempt to resurrect values assucidtcil 
with the feudal past. But just as in the 
economic and political system in Eng¬ 
land at the beginning of the 19th 
century, we find a “characteristic com¬ 
bination of a revolutionary social base 
tnd. at least at one moment, the period 
of militant economic liberalism — a 
sweeping triumph of doctrinaire ideo¬ 
logy, with an apparently traditionalist 
and slow-changing institutional super¬ 
structure",' similarly at the ideological 
level from the very beginning of the 
period we find remnants of feudal 
values ultimately reinforcing the capi¬ 
talist framework. Even when liberalism 
came to be called to question, its cri¬ 
tiques eventualiv came to be the im¬ 
plicit ideological supports of the r.vstem 
which had initially generated libera¬ 
lism. Thus .some of the internal con¬ 
tradictions arising from the development 
of bourgeois society found temporary 
mutual adjustment through opposition. 
On the other hand the terms ‘reason’ 
and ‘utilitv’ — watchwords of bour¬ 
geois-democracy - - were taken up and 
given a new lease of militancy bv the 
working class intellectuals of the 1830s 
and 1840s. 

After .a cerMin point, then. Utilita¬ 
rianism lost its viability as the world¬ 
view of the British bourgeoisie. The 
contradictions within its explanatory 
framework became more and more 
evident; the ideological grip which it 
^was once supposed to have ovei the 
material situation was found to be 
liwscning. J S Mill's attempt to modify 
Benthamite logic by supplementing it 
by certain Colcridgean values w.is but 
an evidence of the debility which 
Utilitarianism hau reached in the 1830'i 
.and 1840s. Under these circum-tances. 
it Was necessary to boost the basic 
individualistic premises of Utilitaria¬ 
nism by arguments which would go 
beyond the concepts of ’reason' and 
‘utility’: and the idea of authorial 
autonomy was an important boost. The 
idea also seemed to appear as a check 
to the tendency (rf fragmentation inher¬ 
ent in individualism. The con-.eivalism 
that we find in the exponents of this 
idea beginning with Coleridge does not 
have to be a retrograde conservatism 
looking back nostalgically at the lost 
world of feudal values. It was a new 
brand d conservatism which objec¬ 
tively acted as an ideological aid to 


the capitalist classes even when it 
criticised some of their tendencies. 

This means that one has to distin¬ 
guish very carefully among the various 
critiques of capitalism that icomc from 
literary men in the early 19th century. 
For instance, in spite of the apparent 
similarities among the R(,manlic.s on 
■the question of machinery and industry, 
one finds certain basic dificrcnces 
between Blake and Shelley on one band 
and Coleridge on the other. Again, 
Carlyle's treatise on Charlism, even 
while denouncing 'Benthamee for¬ 
mulas’, denounces them mainly for 
having nroduced disruptive trends like 
Chartism. The main task before Carlyle 
is containment and preservation of the 
positive achievements of capitalism. As 
apologists for industrial capitalism, the 
Benthamites failed to take into account 
the very real material and spiritual 
crisis that the new mode of proiluction 
had created. The critique of the dehu¬ 
manisation of men in an industrial 
society that we find among the anti- 
ulilitarians like Coleridge and Carlyle 
did not aim at subverting the basis of 
Ibis society, but at introducing certain 
values within the rubric which would 
counteract the fissiparoiis tendencies 
supposed to have been encouraged by 
the concepts of ‘reason’ and ‘utility’ — 
tendencies bejieved to accelerate the 
dehumanisation of men. 

Utilitarianism itself, from its vciy 
inccplion, manifested both a conserva¬ 
tive and revolutionary aspect, des¬ 
cribed by Halevy as the presence in it, 
of a ’natuialistic', as well as a ‘ratio¬ 
nalistic’ tendency.*'' It is the basic law 
of the moral nature of man that he 
seeks pleasure and avoids pain. Reason 
is regarded as the instrument for dis¬ 
covering what is ‘natural’, that is, what 
leads to the maximisation of pleasure: 
and the ‘natural' alone can be ‘useful’. 
For the French physiocrats of the I8th 
century this had been a plea for the 
maintenance of status quo and complete 
economic non-interference, since what¬ 
ever is, is ‘natural’ and therefore must 
be good. But the altitude of Jeremy 
Bimtham talking on jurisprudence or of 
'jami'S Mill talking on education is 
rather different. Their prog,'ammo of 
politi.;al and social reform was ba.sed 
on associationist assumptions abmii the 
hiimar, mind, which involved the belief 
that all men ate educable. that the 
sense .if pleasure and pain is a matter 
of training and may be channelised in 
a rational direction so that ‘ought’ 
becomes ‘is’. ‘Reason’ here becomes an 


aid, to utilitarian reform, and to that 
extent assumes a progressive character. 

Yet British Utilitarianism never saw 
abstract ‘reason’ in a world-changing 
role as a complete antithesis of ‘com- 
monsense’, as an inexorable force which 
makes it incumbent upon those who 
apprehend it to overhaul completely 
the existing structure of society and 
reorganise it only according to the 
dictates of reason. Reason assumed 
this meaning in the French Revolution 
and achieved a brief climax in the 
Roliespierrian ‘reign of terror’ when 
not only were the mo.st drastic measures 
taken against the remnants of feudal 
righis, but the lower sections of society 
represented by the small peasants and 
the so-called ’.sans culottcr’ benefitted 
to some extent." The concept of 
abstract a priori reason becomes loaded 
with revolutionary implications also in 
so far as it is used by the Utopian 
socialists, St Simon, Fourier and 
Robert Owen. 

British Republicans, however were 
generally at one with the British 
Utilitarians in so far as what they 
understood by ‘reason’ was much 
more akin to commonsense. Paine 
wlu) makes his pica on behalf of the 
‘rights of man' on the grounds of 
‘reason’ ;^nd ‘utility’ and presents the 
IJcclaration of Rights by the French 
Nalional Assembly of 1789 as the very 
embodiment of these ideas, had also 
earlier written a tract “On Common- 
sense" 11776) and the transition from 
'comnion.sensc' to ‘reason’ is made 
without showing any awareness of a 
theoretical break. Not only was the, 
^’fcliCifie calculus’ of Bcntham, ba.sed 
on the concept of the individual as 
the ultinale social unit and tiie sum- 
total of the happiness of individuiils as 
social well-being implicitly accepted 
by Paine in his Rights of M»n, but 
the Republicans generally shared the 
belief in the freedom of competition 
and the sanctity of iiersonal property 
with the Utilitarians. E P Thompson’s 
observation that “Rights of Man” and 
“Wealth of Nations’’ arc supplemen¬ 
tary to each other is very true in the 
context of 18th century bourgeois 
radicalism.*' British working class 
movements of the 1830s and 1840s 
recovered ■ to some extent from this 
ethos of possessive individualism only 
through their interactions with Owe- 
nite socialism. 

Thus the ’naturalistic’ tendency in 
British Utilitarianism was the point 
where bourgeois redicalism. in the 
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phase of transition to industrini capita- 
iism. showed its class-character. Ben- 
tham upholds the inviolability of pro¬ 
perty in positing family and family pro¬ 
perty to be beyond the scope of ieifis- 
lation. While he admits the '‘principle 
of equality” as a law of nature in the 
abstract, he is opposed to any drastic 
and forcible equalisation of property 
and observes that for the actual max¬ 
imisation of pleasure in society, the 
“equality-principle" must be sub¬ 
ordinated to the "principle of security’ 
or the "disappoinimcnt-prcventing 
principle.'" The iea of the 'labour- 
fund' as Axed by natural laws and 
unchangeable so that wages cannot be 
increased without cutting down proAts, 
which was upheld by political econo- 
mi.sts like Maltbus, lames Mill and 
McCulloch was another manifestation 
of the same brand of 'naturalistic' 
tendency. In the advocacy of a laissez- 
faire policy in the economic sphere by 
Adam Smith and lames Mill, a ratio¬ 
nale for bourgeois competitiveness, 
with maximum exploitation of the 
workers, is to be found. 

The contradiction within Utilita- 
riani.sm between the 'rationalistic' and 
the 'naturalistic' tendencies reAected 
the paradoxical situation that the 
bourgeoisie found itself in. But these 
tendencies were in a state of delicate 
balance in the early years of the 19th 
century. The transition of the bour¬ 
geoisie from militant liberalism to cau¬ 
tious conservatism in the H’Os and 
1840s, as they came to face tha chal¬ 
lenge of the nascent proletariat, des¬ 
troyed this balance and the earlier 
brand of Utilitarianism which, 
in spite of its congenialitj 
to the interests of a particular 
class at a particular phase, had a 
general impact on society as a whole 
now buckled under its own coni rad i- 
tions This is why it was an ideo¬ 
logical need for the class in power to 
make use of other explanatory tools 
which might counteract the Assiparous 
trends in society. The literary man 
who had such tools at his command 
gained a very special place of impor¬ 
tance in society under these circum¬ 
stances. His opposition to Utilitarian¬ 
ism on behalf of certain general human 
values now made him appear as the 
spokesman of an alternative world¬ 
view which transcended the contro- 
versialities that utilitarian 'reason' 
was heir to. 

In the 1820s, in spite of the reputa¬ 
tion of philistinism that clung to them, 
the Utilitarians had been able to pro¬ 


ject certain liberal democratic views 
on literature and literary culture 
through their official organ, the 
Westminster Review. Since they re¬ 
garded the writing and reading of 
literature as essentially social activi¬ 
ties, their reformatory programme in 
the political and educational sphere 
could not be complete unless a place 
was found in it for literary and cultu¬ 
ral activities as well. Thus, the 
critiques of literary works which 
appeared in We.ihriin.sler Review in 
its early years renresented a positive 
effort towards the formulation of uti¬ 
litarian principles of literary taste. 
G L Nesbit, even while making a 
rather unfair distinction between the 
'stern' utilitarianism of Bnwring (the 
firs' editor of the Westimm(er) and 
the more sophisticated views of j S 
Mill, has to admit that generally the 
jxilicy of the Wesimimter towards 
literature was not a destructive one. 
They wanted a "New literature to fit 
the New Man in the New 
Age." Its programme established “a 
very close connection between politics 
and something broader, the concejt of 
the gocxl life as a whole, literature in¬ 
cluded." 

The utilitarian view of literary cul¬ 
ture was an openly deterministic one: 
it was regarded as a part of man's 
total social life in which economic 
activity was seen as having a certain 
pre-eminence over other kinds of social 
activity. But even for that rea.son, they 
were among the first to recognise Ihe 
impoi'ianee of the ideological power 
of literature, to see literature not rs 
an abstraction and an absolute, nor as 
a substitute for the other processes of 
social and political practice, but as 
completing and reinforcing our know¬ 
ledge of the relationship among all 
these processes. They called for the 
enlistment of the author to the cause 
of 'reason' as the regulating power 
behind all the activities of man; they 
saw that there was an ideological bent 
in all literature however neutral it 
professed to be. and therefore de¬ 
manded what they understood to be 
the correct politicisation of the au¬ 
thor. and sought to establish the 
tenets of 'rational' literary taste. 

Thus the Westminsler in its early, 
numbers can quite easily exhort the 
writer who already posscs.ses a ‘high¬ 
ly poetic imagination’ to be also 
‘scientific’. This shows that the Uti¬ 
litarians did not necessarily consider 
‘imagination' as antithetical to analy¬ 


sis; secondly, they did not assume that 
authorial ‘imagination’ could substi¬ 
tute scientific thinking as a cognitive 
tool. It was as important for an author T 
to exercise his reason as any other 
man. But this attempt to recruit the 
author to the cause of reason need 
not in itself be a philistine premise. 

The young Mill's view that Voltaire 
is more 'moral' than Shakespeare or 
Scott, however, extreme, may be bet¬ 
ter appreciated in the context of the 
premise on which it is based." His 
preference has behind it thf idea that 
I'veii a cieative writer has to consd- 
ciuhj tiy to discern the right from 
the wrong views. Shakespeare and 
Scott appeared less ‘moral’ to Mill by 
comparison because they arc taken to 
be more of instinctive writers. In 
taking this moralistic stand, Ihe ’ 
younger followers of Bentham went 
milch further than Bentham himself 
who found poetry 'useful' only in so 
far as it produced innocent pleasure. 

The younger Benthamites assumed 
that it was possible for creative lite¬ 
rature to orovide a fuller measure of 
utility beyond this immediate playful 
pleasure. The possibility of the cogni¬ 
tion of reality through literature was 
continually asserted. 

This stand, taken by various writers 
in the early years of the WMniimfer 
Review, .shows an interesting distinc¬ 
tion from the point of view taken by 
I S Mill in his later years. According 
to the modified Utilitarianip later 
propounded by him there are various 
levels of utility.. Literature would then 
be taken as fulfilling a higher utility.,' 
But the earlier Utilitarians, while they 
took the .social function of literature 
much more seriously than Bentham 
apparently did, would not admit the 
plurality of utility. For them literature 
is not useful just as an enjoyable 
game, but it is useful as an ideological 
weapon. Its methods may be different 
but it.s goal is the same as other forms 
of .social-political action. But Mill, in 
his later days, measured the 'utility' 
of literature wholly by inward, supra- 
rational standards. 

Yet at the same time, the early Uti¬ 
litarians could not get over the sense 
of contradiction between the '.igree- 
ability' of literature and its ‘utility’ 
Literary pleasure came to be as-socia- 
ted with a tendency for moral irres- 
ponsibility. This self-contradiction 
within the utilitarian thesis came out 
most acutely in Peregrine Bingham’s 
notorious syllogism: ‘Mr Moore is a 
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poet, and therefore is not a reasoner’“. 
Here the assumption of the poet’s 
natural tendency to unreason shows 
a certain shift from the original utili¬ 
tarian position: ‘the poet ought to be 
rational'. What is interesting to us 
here is that at this point, the utilita¬ 
rian and the anti-utilitarian positions 
on the function of literature get very 
close to each other. In both cases a 
total divorce is assumed between lite¬ 
rary imagination and ‘reason’. While 
the utilitarian implicitly exempts the 
literary man, particularly the noet, of 
the responsibility of exercising his 
reason, his opponent finds in literary 
imagination the panacea for the havocs 
caused bv speculative reason on the 
human mind. If we find what Williams 
calls the ‘isolation of an' resulting 
. from this second position, this isola- 
lion itself proceeds from the sense 
of social resDonsibilitj felt by the 
anli-utilitarian literary man. Literature, 
to him. can fulfil its specific social 
function of supplying absolute values 
oiihi liv rejecting ‘reason’ .mil by re¬ 
maining detached from the immediate 
conliovcrsies of the time. Thus values 
which arc supposed lo be above class- 
bias come within the domain of the lite- 
lari man alone as utilitarianism dec¬ 
lines: utilitarianism now comes lo be 
seen as a kind of sectarianism. Bui the 
anii-ut'lilarian values, even m those 
who protested against the ‘matenabs- 
lic’ tendencies of utilitarianism, never¬ 
theless proceeded from the .same in¬ 
dividualistic .nremise. The individual 
still remains the ultimate social unit 
a.|d the reposilorv of all permanent 
values. Society, when we look beyond 
■appearances’, beyond the accidents of 
time and space, exists only as an 
invisible bond among individuals on 
the basis of these values. The sacred¬ 
ness of siH'ial instilulions is to be 
comprehended inwardl.v, inluitivel.v b\ 
literary men who have cultivated these 
intuitions to the fullest and therefore 
their comprehension su.oplics the sup¬ 
reme sanction for these institutions. 

To make use of categories used by 
Antonio Cramsci'" one can describe 
the conflict between utilitarian and 
the literary man as one between 
‘organic’ intellectuals who arise in res¬ 
ponse to the ideological needs of a 
i ^ew socio-economic order, and ‘tradi¬ 
tional’ intellectuals whose very means 
of subsistence, linked up with an 
older mode of production, is jeniwr- 
dised by the economy. But the literary 
m.in’s position as a ‘traditional’ in¬ 


tellectual is somewhat different from 
that of, say, the priest. The literary 
man is much less of a static remnant 
of an old order. Having to adjust to 
an unprecedented materia! situation, 
he presents his traditional ideological 
possessions as ‘permanent’ values, but 
since his position within the total so¬ 
cial structure has irrevocably changed, 
what he looks upon as ‘traditional’ 
may itself reflect the change. For in¬ 
stance, it IS onlv when the system of 
aristocratic patronage and of feudal 
subservience is on its way out that 
one finds intellectuals and writers 
worried, as they never were before, b,\ 
the question of their professional 
freedom; and it is the new market- 
economy which releases them from 
their feudal bondage that is seen as a 
threat to their tradittonal freedom. 
The attitude of such an intellectual 
towaids the problem of f.’-eedom is 
quite different from that of his an¬ 
cestors and his redefinition of the 
problem mav turn out to be a way of 
relating lo a new situation in which 
he is no longer a traditional intellec¬ 
tual in the strict sense, since his 
position within the mode of produc¬ 
tion is clwngini:. This is wm. even ns 
he consciously detaches himself from 
partisan issues out of his ‘traditional’ 
sense of dulv to his profession, obicc- 
livelv the literarv man comes to be 
regarded by the dominant class as 
supplying a ‘world-view’ which has 
been lost wilh the decline of ntilit.i- 
riaslsn. 

The Romantic movement in English 
literature is generally taken as having 
headed off the o.nposition against the 
gross, mechanistic and materialistic 
tendencies of industrial capitalism. 
The practical difficulties of .idjusting 
himself to the new conditions of 
production affected the romantic- 
artist sorely. After a brief period, 
when poetry showed the excitement of 
scientific and industrial advance, there 
was an acute sense of having been left 
behind. The new masters of society, 
ihc captains of industry’, showed 
little interest in literature: the term 
‘romantic’ was anathema to them. It 
was only when a second generation of 
industrialists in the confidence of ac¬ 
cumulated wealth were able to separate 
leisure activities from work that lite¬ 
rary culture assumed, importance to 
them. In this period, one finds certain 
aspects of the Romantic critique of 
capitalism appearing as its aid against 
(lisrupt've tendencies manifested in 


the rise of Chartism and Owenite so¬ 
cialism. But another aspect of this 
critique that was represented by the 
early Word.sworth and by Shelley 
seemed to fade out from bourgeois 
ideology, while at the same time, it 
was taken up by the working class 
movements mentioned above. 

It is in Wordsworth and in Cole¬ 
ridge that professional anxiety comes 
to have much wider reverberations on 
the question of the relationship bet¬ 
ween the society and the individual. 
What we notice is not ’escape’ from 
or ‘transcendence’ of the material 

situation, though to them it might 

appear as such, but an involvement 
with material problems of their own 
space and time. For the latter Words¬ 
worth and for Coleridge, the assertion 
of the literary man's autonomy be¬ 
comes a precondition for fulfilling 

their commitment. The individuality 
of the literary man and the sanctity 
of his inner convictions which are 
supposed to be aliove social interfe¬ 
rence can alone put him in the posi¬ 
tion of a mediator, in a society where 
polansation of conflicting interests 

has become .iciitc. It is this attitude 
which was taken up by the literary 
men of the next generation who also 
seek to fill un the role of the 
non-partisan mcdulor. 

Coleridge's critique of the ‘over¬ 
balance of conmereial spirit’ among 
the different classes in sociciv as the 
basic cause of social distress does not 
proceed from nostalgia for the feudal 
order, but demands a sanctification of 
the aireadv existing conditional com- 
piomise Ivelwcen landloids and in¬ 
dustrialists, which alone might check 
further incursions of dcmvKr.icv In 
his “('ll llir CoitsiittilUm of Church 
<mJ Stnic". he applauds the rescsonod 
rivexislencc of the two principles of 
'permanence' (represented bv the aris¬ 
tocracy and the gentry) and ‘progres¬ 
sion’ (represented by the commercial 
and industrial middle class) in the 
body of the British constitution. De¬ 
fending the middle class, Coleridge 
asserts that the manufacturing poor 
are mustaken in taking the machinery 
owned by their emnloyers to which 
they ‘owe their verv existence’ as the 
cause of their distress.’* These cer¬ 
tainly are not the words of a man 
upholding the values of the past. 
While he admits that the ‘right of 
property’ cannot be deduced from the 
Roiisseauislic concept of ‘pure reason' 
in real life, he points out that it would 
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be ‘unjust and impossible’ to deny 
property rights. But the contradiction 
between democratic rights and pro¬ 
perty rights appears where taking 
‘reason’ in the sense of expedience or 
practical sense, he denies that a gov¬ 
ernment founded on ‘reason’ should 
be necessarily based on democratic or 
even repre.senfative iastitutions“. The 
excess of commercial spirit which 
leads to disruptive tendencies can only 
be counteracted through the inculca¬ 
tion of certain cultural norms which 
stand above controversies and con¬ 
flicts introduced by democracy; and 
it is for the ‘clerisy’ — in the broad 
sense of all intellectuals in society 
engaged in the task of disseminating 
certain values — to supply these 
norms. 

But the function of the clerisv is 
not only to disseminate certain values, 
but also to save knowledge from 
‘popularisation’ which is the same as 
‘plebification’. The masses can only 
understand morality in the form of 
religion, while the study of ‘true phi¬ 
losophy’ - that is, “contemplating 
particulars in the unity and fontal 
mirror of the idea” — should be 
kept confined to the ‘rulers and 
teachers’ of people.® In the sphere of 
literature, too. the process of ‘plebi¬ 
fication’ IS resented and Coleridge 
laments the fate of books which 
"seem degraded into culprits to hold 
up their hands at the bar of everv 
self-elected vet not the less peremp¬ 
tory judge Literature is connect¬ 
ed with intuitive knowledge as oppos¬ 
ed to ‘speculative’ knowledge in the 
“Biographia:” and it is only bv main¬ 
taining the purity of his intuitive 
vision from conflicting sensationalist 
resnonses that the literary man fulfils 
his true function in society. 

The tremendous influence of Cole¬ 
ridge’s idea of the ‘clerisy’ as the 
fountainhead of all social and moral 
values became evident in the years 
following his death in 1834, But .al¬ 
ready in the late 1820s we find the 
voting I S Mill who had begun to 
have misgivings about the Benthamite 
creed hf had been heir to. bcin" in¬ 
troduced to the ‘innate priciplcs’ 
theory' of a group of voting Colerid- 
geans from Cambridge including F D 
Maurice, lohn Sterling. 1 C Trench 
and others. As C R Sanders rightly 
points out. Coleridge was popular 
with these Cambridge intellectuals 
because they sought to reconcile 
“love of change with reverence for 


the past and its institutions”^. I C 
Mare, the teacher of the above-men¬ 
tioned Coleridgeans, describes Cole¬ 
ridge and Burke as ‘third-thoughted 
men’ who “delighted in nothing more 
than the revival of a dormant truth, 
and who ever looked over the level 
of the present age to hills containing 
the sources and springs whereby the 
level is watered”^'. Every ‘third 
thought’ in such men is supposed to 
be the revival of the first in a new 
context. Thus, while admitting the 
elements of truth subsisting in the 
different deligSous denominations, 
Coleridge is still able to reaffirm the 
Anglican Church as the church uni¬ 
versal. in this way putting it on a 
more comprehensive basis. F D Mau¬ 
rice who later initiated the Broad 
Church movement took his lesson 
from Coleridge; but even outside the 
sphere of religion, the conciliatory 
role of the ‘clerisy’ in society, his 
capacity for reasserting the validity 
of ‘permanent’ values in a new situa¬ 
tion was Coleridge’s most significant 
ideological contribution to the youn¬ 
ger generation. 

No doubt to Coleridgeans like F D 
Maurice the ouestion of the dissemi¬ 
nation of cultural norms among the 
masses was much more immediate 
than to Coleridge. An example of this 
i.s provided by F D Maurice’s involve¬ 
ment with the Christian Socialist 
movement which, in the context of 
organised working class militancy in 
the 1840s. sought to contain working 
class discontent within a framework 
of religious faith. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Coleridgean ohilosopht' 
with its pre-occupation with gener.al 
principles, even seemed to be utterly 
unpractical having no sympathy with 
the moving spirit ot the age. But 
they were at one with Coleridge in 
thinking that an age had -come when 
the “most enlightened men in Germany. 
France and England were going back 
to Plato to enfranchise them from 
stslems and sent them to seek for 
wisdom, not in the strife of parties, 
hut in thf quite of their own hearts”-'. 
Peop’e like F D Maurice ol niiirse 
went tn'’ethcr with ColerkF'e even 
further in asserting an essential con¬ 
nection between the religious and *he 
literary aspects of culture. The man 
of letters represents certain values 
which are univcrsisl; while being in 
constant contact with religion gives 
them a certainty which is not to be 
questioned. But Maurice’s friend John 


Sterling represented another trend, 
which saw literature as the supreme 
conciliatory force in society, replacing, 
other such traditional forces like re¬ 
ligion. But even the more orthodox 
Coleridgeans agreed that the Church, 
infected by narrowness and orthodoxy, 
can only regain its balance and its 
capacity to serve as a bond of union 
among men, by opening a channel of 
constant communication with literature. 

I S Mill, in a letter written to his 
friend Carlyle, describes him.self as a 
‘logical expounder’ while “You 1 took 
upon as an drtist and perhaps the 
only genuine one now living in this 
country; the highest de.stinv of all lies 
m that direction; for it is the artist 
alone in whose hands Truth becomes 
impressive, and a living principle of 
action,”-' Mill’s growing respect in, 
the 1830s for Carlyle as a philosophi¬ 
cal writer was derived from the idea 
that a creative genius has a special 
power of intuitively perceiving the 
‘highest’ truths which include and 
transcend perceptions relating to a i 
particular time and place. With this 
is connected a second assumption that 
the more creative, or imaginative or 
‘poetic’ the writer is. to the multitude, 
his writing would be ‘nothing but 
dreaming or madness. Therefore, the 
‘logician in ordinary‘ is required to 
expound the mysterious utterances of 
the ‘poet’ to the people. One can easi¬ 
ly see that this two-tier divis.nn 
within the clerisy is an attempt to 
resolve the contradiction hidden n 
the Coleridgean system between the ^ 
inward-looking and the ou'ward-lottk- ’fi 
ing aspects of the literary man. Tie 
literary man must both disseminate his ' 
own values to counteract the disruptive 
tendencies in society and. at the same 
time, generate values by keeping him¬ 
self totally detached from all ‘systems'. 
The intuitive immediate quality of the 
literary man's knowledge of truth, 
cannot, in fact, be handed to the 
masses; but the secretive, elusive 
character of this knowledge is sup¬ 
posed to constitute its authority. The 
idea of division of labour, which pos¬ 
sibly comes to Mill because of hi.s 
ingrained training in political economy, 
can only serve to reinforce the au¬ 
thor’s autonomy, his power of gene- 
tating values which apparently do n<|t j 
owe anything to the available system"! 

It has beer "aid that Mill’s menta¬ 
lity includes a dualism which disabl¬ 
ed him from establishing the concept 
of the ‘philosopher-poet’, a man who | 
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combittes intuitive vSsioii with intel¬ 
lectual power - on sufficiently firm 
^rountls. The .shamefaced attachment 
to the need for intellect to supplement 
intuition is a sign that his original 
adherence to the epistemology of 
the expecientiahst philosophy (ie, 
Utilitarianism] or his opposition to 
intuitional metaphysics''^' has not been 
rejected. Carlyle goes further ,n this 
than Mill. The development of Carly¬ 
le's prophetic style with its deliberate 
excision of logic and abstract argu¬ 
ment is in tune with his assertion of 
the power of literature to generate 
values for the whole of society. Ac¬ 
cording to him. It not only forms a 
'priest hood' that is permanent, but 
comes to be ‘our .parliament' too. The 
literary man remains an 'Ishmaelite' 
crying in the wilderne.ss because in- 
’ stead of being content with Ining on 
the app.''oval of a mass reading pub¬ 
lic. he seeks to "wrench us from our 
old fixtures and elevate us to a higher 
and clearer level"'-’. Carlvlc takes his 
cue from Fichte's scholar-hero who 
alone in an anarchic "republic of 
letters" has actually "attained a know¬ 
ledge of the Idea" lying behind ap¬ 
pearances, and therefore "may inter¬ 
meddle in the direct guidance and 
ordering of human events". Carlyle 
likewise describes Goethe as a man 
whose political practice is “no-prac- 
ticc" and who is, at the same time 
"a world changer" and “benignant 
spiritual revolutionist,"-’* The insula¬ 
tion of the literary man from the 
clashes and controversies of his time 
' (^jves him supremacy over these. 
However. whereas the Fichtean 
scholar-hero acquires intellectual he¬ 
gemony through his perception of 
true 'Ideas', Carlyle’s man of letters 
dominates spiritually through his 
ptissession of “true musical wisdom"®’. 
This last is the formulation which 
enables Carlyle to affirm the self- 
•supportiveness of literature, while re¬ 
jecting the aestheticist conclusions 
which often follow from it and up¬ 
holding the idea of its social effectu¬ 
ality. ‘Musical wisdom' is supposed to 
stand above speculative wisdom; it 
is seen as a form of ‘action’ whereby 
its productive character is emphasised 
as distinguished from speculation. But 
, of course this productivity is contem- 
' plative, not practical. The effect of 
'musical wisdom’ is inward and 
private. 

Thus, for Carlyle, the whole of 
history becomes “a true supernatural 


revelation, infinitely stern, but also 
infinitely grand”®*. While the making 
of history is taken completely out of 
human hands and equated with a 
mystic providence, this view also sup¬ 
plies a rationale for the creative 
intuition of the man of genius which 
enables him to perceive this determin¬ 
ing force behind phenomena and to 
be spiritually integrated with it. 
Without getting entangled m practical 
politics, the man of genius becomes a 
“benignant spiritual revolutionist". 

Again, the .speculative or empirical 
view of history is disruptive, whereas 
the poetic view of history is concilia¬ 
tory. This is the implicit justification 
of the anti-intellectual rhetoric prac¬ 
ticed deliberately by Carlyle in his 
own writings. When Carlyle launches 
upon a critique of industrialised, me¬ 
chanised society and pleads for the 
restoration of certain traditional hu¬ 
man values he emphasises the value 
of conciliation. For instance, his fre¬ 
quent lament, ‘Alas, that there is no 
church, and as yet no apparent pos¬ 
sibility of one', is not a plea for 
return to a medieval world-order, but 
an argument for a more modern sub¬ 
stitute which would be a basis for 
the unification of the different con¬ 
flicting tendencies in society. When 
he savs in his 1829-30 journal: 'It is 
always a theocracy’, he is of course 
thinking of literature as a substitute 
for religion. 

While discussing Chartism, Carlyle 
saw in the rise of the British indus¬ 
trial bourgeoisie and the growth of the 
British empire a ‘genealogic Mythus' 
superior to anything to be found m 
ancient Greek or ancient Hebrew 
history. Yet while eflei-tively 
communicating to us the full thrill 
of these grand events, he sees 
the movements towards the fur¬ 
ther expansion of democratic rights, 
nicielj as dangerous; “mights are a 
dreadful business to articulate'. Ac¬ 
cording to him, it is utilitarianism 
with its materialiitc tendency, its 
“Stat'stic Measuring-reed" and "philo- 
scphic politico-economic plummet" 
that has bred discontent and disrup¬ 
tion. Unless ti’cy relinquish the 
mechanical and materialistic ideology 
the.t are labouring under, the industrial 
bourgecisie. who are the natural lead¬ 
en; of the nation, can only instigate 
thf po-bter classes to disruptive acti¬ 
vity. So far as practical measures to 
check these activities are concerned, 
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Carlyle does not propose anything dif¬ 
ferent from the utilitarians ■— universal 
education and organised immigration 
are the principal remedies suggested 
in the treatise on Chartism. He even 
proclaims the controversial new Poor 
Law to be an improvement on the 
‘forty-third of Elizabeth' and appro¬ 
ves of the refusal of outdoor relief 
because it discourages idleness. Thus, 
like Coleridge, his critique ol indus¬ 
trial capitalism remains confined 
to the condemnation of its ex¬ 
cessively 'matcriaLst' tendency; material¬ 
ism can be seen m its proper perspec¬ 
tive and the disruptive trends spiritu¬ 
ally transcended only in the conciliatory 
vision of the literary man. This vision 
is no doubt a special vision given only 
to the elect and cannot be shared; so 
the reconciliation that literature achie¬ 
ves does not take pbee in the material 
world, but at the level of pure con¬ 
templative faith. 

Mill, too, had been repelled by the 
kind of partisanship, the identification 
with certain abstractions that utilitari¬ 
anism involved. "Political Economy con¬ 
siders mankind as occupied solely in 
acquiring consuming wealth ... Not 
that any political economist was ever 
so absurd as to suppose that mankind 
was really thus constituted, but because 
this is the mode in which science must 
necessarily proceed.”'" But since he 
was never wholly converted to the 
'innate principles' theory of his Cole- 
ridgean friends, nor to the ‘spiritual 
ievolutionism’ <rf Carlyle, his anxious 
queries regarding the 'utility' of litera¬ 
ture remained on a more practical 
level. Of course a priorism does enter 
his thoughts on literature, for instance, 
when he savs of Wordsworth in his 
Aiibihionraplni that the feelings which 
"he would, in fact, like to be cultivated 
by the generality of mankind are uni¬ 
versal, a .nriori emotions’. But while 
he thus modifies sensationalist episte¬ 
mology in the context of literature, 
following Coleridge, and asserts that 
feelings which Wordsworth’s poetry 
tends to cultivate are more conducive 
to benevolence and sympathy for the 
rest of mankind than his own earlier 
‘sectarian zeal for speculative opinions’, 
he basically seeks to enlarge the uti¬ 
litarian system by introducing certain 
a priorist values into it. No doubt 
this is an impossible task; but it is 
interesting to note that for all his dis¬ 
satisfaction with Benthamite principles 
Mill throughout retained his basic 
liberalism. 
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The Coleridgeans and Carlyle attach¬ 
ed a sense of mystic inviolability to 
the inner life of the poetic individual, 
but saw this as generating values which 
constituted the essence of history 
itself and thus became a secret bond 
holding society together. On the other 
hand, in his “Spirit of the Age" Mill 
sees contemporary life passing through 
a ‘critical’ rather than an "organic 
period of history when no fixed 
opinions have yet generally established 
themselves” in place of the old ones; 
under the.se circumstances, there is 
only a conviction that “the true system 
was something much more complex 
and manysided than I had previously 
any idea of". This disorganised con¬ 
dition is a necessary phase of lirs- 
tory, and one “may seek far without 
finding one who, placed on a higher 
eminence of thought, comprehends a.s 
a whole what they see only in .separate 
parts”. Mill's philosopher-poet can¬ 
not fulfil this role satisfactorily and 
ultimately, in a disorganised world, the 
supreme value of literature for Mill 
remains the self-cultivation of the 
individual. Mill does not sec it as 
holding society itself together at a 
mystic, spiritual level. 

The individualism which Mill seems 
to have ultimately accepted and which 
a priorists from Coleridge to Carlyle 
sought to transcend through the lite¬ 
rary man’s conciliatory vision, had 
been a part of British radical ideology 
at the beginning of the 19th century. 
We find it also in the early Words¬ 
worth and Shelley, The critique of a 
commercialised society that we find 
in Shelley, for instance, is apparently 
very similar to Coleridge’s. But there 
is also a basic distinction. The ethics 
of individualism, as it is realised in 
bourgeois society, is riddled with con¬ 
tradictions. Rights which are admitted 
in abstraction on behalf of the indivi¬ 
dual cannot be fulfilled in practice 
without disrupting the social fabric. 
As Bentham himself pointed out, the 
principle of equality and the principle 
of property are ultimately opposed to 
each other, so that in order to safe¬ 
guard property-rights, equality has to 
be checked beyond a certain point. 
Bourgeois-democratic logic if carried 
to its proper conclusion, tends to 
undermine the security of bourgeois 
society. Shelley's critique of it is dif¬ 
ferent from CiJeridge's precisely in as 
much as it moves towards such sub- 
versivenes',. 

Coleridge and his followers wish to 


protect the vision of the cultured or 
poetic individual from the incursions 
of democracy or the domination cf the 
majority; on the other hand, they are 
opposed to the kind of individualism 
that demticracy itself fo.sters. The 
spiritual integratedness of poetic or 
literary vision is supposed to counter¬ 
act such disruptive trends. Shelley 
however is a believer in scientific pi ti¬ 
gress and democracy and he eventually 
finds that the ethics ol individualism 
which starts by proposing these as its 
end cannot, m fact, achieve such ful¬ 
filments for the individual. ’Self-iiJte- 
rest’ described as the 'mammon' of the 
world in "Defence of Policy”, can 
only pervert the course of progress by 
making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, the individual as individual is 
not helped but hindered by sclf-inte- 
icst. Like Coleridge, Shelley asserted 
that literature, particularly poetry, 
works in a difterent mode from specula- 
live reason. He even goes to the 
e.vlent ol saying that the loniicr can 
perceive reality at a deeper level. 
Imagination is said to be the substance 
of which 'reasoii' oi the principle of 
analysis is the shadow. But it must 
also be remembered that for Shelley, 
'imagination' included inventive or in¬ 
novative activities of any kind so that 
the intuition of the scientist or the 
political philosopher which alters our 
perception of things bv counter-acting 
‘commonsense’ and custom would also 
be considered ‘imaginative’. Here the 
literary man is not plactu on an iso¬ 
lated eminence from which he may 
create values for the whole of society, 
but he is a participant in the universal 
human activity of discovering truth 
behind appearances. This activity is 
not necessarily antithetical to specula¬ 
tive reason, but aids and supplements 
it. If by using 'imagination', the lite¬ 
rary man seems to trans.end the short¬ 
term concerns of his own time, still 
this is made possible by the forward- 
looking ‘spirit of the age' working 
through him.“ The idea that the in¬ 
dividual finds his fulfilment in so far 
as the ‘spirit of the age' which is also 
the spirit of progress manifests itself 
through him, enables Shelley to take 
a radically dilTerent approach to the 
function of the literary man in society. 
For him. this function is not mitigation 
or conciliation; it is the unremitted 
search for truth through the modes 
available to the literary man. Like 
Carl.vle’s ‘Ishmaelite’, Shelley's poet, 
too, is often misunderstood in his 


own time. But this is seen as a social 
conditioning rathei than as an absolute 
opjtosition between the consciousness - 
of the poet and that of the ordinary 
man. 

It is significant that Shelley's view 
of the poet's role in society hardly 
found any hearing within bourgeois 
society until the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. In fact interest in Shelley as a 
thinker was so meagre that some of 
his best and most mature philosophi¬ 
cal-political writings were not publish¬ 
ed until much after his death. It is 
also significant that in the ISlOs and 
1840s. when the separation of work¬ 
ing-class political moyements from 
bourgeois leadership was paralleled by 
a vigorous struggle of working class 
intellectuals to free themselves from 
the cultural hegemony of the bour- ^ 
geoisic, Shelley's poetry and thought 
served as an aid to this struggle. The 
concept ol ‘reason’ and 'utility' as 
world-changing forces, which had 
dropped out of bourgeois ideology, 
was given a new lease of life and 
sought to be used as the basis of a 
new idea of culture and of the role 
of the literary man m society which 
would be quite different from the 
supra-politieal and supra-immdane 
function relegated to him bv Carl.vle 
and others. 

The intellectual breakth'-ough which 
might lead to the foimulation of a 
specifically proletaiian view of literary 
culture out of the contradictions of 
bourgeois ideology was never achieved 
by the British working class owing to 
the specific circumstances ol Britisli 
history. Historical abstractions like 
‘reason’ and ‘utilitv' never got replaced 
by categories which would accommo¬ 
date a dynamic and dialectical view of 
the movement of human history. The 
triumphant emergence of the bour¬ 
geoisie in the 18505 from the initial 
critical phase of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion strengthened their cultural control 
over the whole community and nipped 
in the bud the possibility of formulat¬ 
ing an alternative view of literary 
culture. With the development of a 
labour-aristocracy and exclusively trade 
union politics a proud seclusionism was 
fostered by the conscious working 
man which was but the other side of. 
acquiescence with the existing formi 
of economy and absorption and in¬ 
corporation of certain bourgeois values. 
Yet, in the intermediate period, just 
as one finds movements for political 
tights of individuals moving towards 
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sodalistic conclusions, similarly an 
effort to inteKrate literature into the 
totality ot social and political activities 
may be observed within the militant 
working class. Shelley’s importance to 
them consisted in that he represented 
that revolutionary aspect of Romantic¬ 
ism which was moving from dissatisfac¬ 
tion with bourgeois individualism 
towards socialism. 

The intention of this paper, of neces¬ 
sity confined mostly to generalities, has 
been to attempt a mateiialistic ex¬ 
planation of an essentially anti-matc- 
rialistic approach towards literature 
that was developing in British culture 
m early 19th Century. We lind the 
literary man looking at himself as the 
repository of certain values supposed 
to be beyond history. But I his is a 
new self-image which had nr.l been 
there before and although it was said 
to be on a priori intuitive .‘cquisition. 
it evolved in fact out of certain his¬ 
torical conditions. Here I have tried to 
study this evolution m ils historical 
context. But the historical context is a 
dynamic and many-'ided context: so 
that It IS not enough to sav that it 
evolved as a direct reaction to the 
‘materialistic’ or commercial tendencies 
of the age. or to sin that there was a 
‘transcendence’ here of the aominanl 
tendencies of the age. The particular 
forms that ‘reaction’ takes at a certain 
phase of history have themselves to be 
explained and the factor o' the inter¬ 
nal logic of cultural reactions to a 
material situation must be taken into 
account. Again, what seems to he 
transcendence’, or an absence of any 
^logical connection with the dominant 
^rend in society, may still be explained 
by refcrenci; to the various contradic¬ 
tions that We find existing within the 
social fabric at a particular phase in 
history. This is how I have tried to 
explain the self-image of the literary 
man as standing above society. This 
of course does not mean that literary 
activity is here being equated with other 
.social-cultural activities. It is itself a 
form of production and must be allow¬ 
ed its own mode of working. It can¬ 
not be assimilated to scientific or politi¬ 
cal activity. But when d is upheld as 
a substitute for other forms of social 
and political action by literary men 
themselves, it can only be a s.vmptom, 
at the cultural level, of contradictions 
> within the bourgeois social order. 
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Asian 

ASIAN PAINTS is coming to the 
markel on August 16 with an issue of 
16,85.185 equity shares of R.s 10 each 
at a premium of Rs 13 per share. Gov¬ 
ernment has permitted the company 
In ofler upto 4,21,296 .shares to non- 
ic-sideiit Indians and persons of Indian 
inigin abroad on repatriation basis. 
I'he main object ol the issue is to 
fulfil the listing requirements of stock 
exchanges. It is proposed to list the 
company’s shares on six slock ex¬ 
changes of Bombay, Calcuiia, Ahmeda- 
bad, Delhi, Madras and C\>chin. The 
company has been in operation for 
over 36 years as a leading manu¬ 
facturer of paints and enamels in the 
country. Its sales rose from a mere 
Rs\j 0 lakh in 1947 to Rs 4.53 crore 
111 1967 and to Rs 28.21 crore in 
1977 — a compound growth rate of 
20 per cent per annum. In 1981 the 
company’s sales amounted to Rs 66.87 
crore yielding a gross prolit of Rs 5.90 
crore. The last two decades h.ive also 
witnessed 27-fold increase in gross 
profits, 25-fold increase in net worth 
and over 27-tinies growth in gross 
fixed assets. The original equity invest¬ 
ment of Rs 10 lakh made by way of 
share capital has grown to a net worth 
of over Rs 7.5 crore today. Share¬ 
holders have been offered bonus 
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Paints 

issues on 8 occasions in the lasi 20 
years. A shareholder with just iO 
shares of Rs 100 each in 1961 has 
leccivcd over Rs 34,700 by way of 
dividends aloni- over the last two de¬ 
cades, while his capital has multiplied 
to 3,500 shares of Rs 10 each. Accord¬ 
ing to thi- Chairman, C H Choksey, 
lurnover in the lirst half of the cur¬ 
rent year is up by 18 pet cent com¬ 
pared to the same period last year and 
the whole year's turnover is expected 
U) cross Rs SO-crore mark. The com¬ 
pany h.is manufacturing units at 
Bhandup in Bombay and Taloja in 
Maharashtia as well as at Ankleshwar 
111 Gniaral. Beside., paints and ena¬ 
mels, the Bhandup plant manulactures 
sytheiic resins, varnishes, thinners, 
powders, etc. The plant at Taloja is 
licensed to produci' 500 tonnes of 
vinly pyridine latex which is used as 
an adhesive for binding rayon, and 
nylon cords with rubber in tyres. The 
unit at Ankleshwar for manufacture 
of automotive refinishes was commis¬ 
sioned in April 1981. Another major 
project for manufacture of 15,000 
tonnes of paints and enamels is under 
implementation at Akleshwar the first 
phase ol which is expected to be 
eoitunissioned in August 1982. The 
public issue is managed by 9SP Fin¬ 
ancial Consultants. 



The Other Side of the Moon 

E M Forster’s India 

Hiren Gohain 

The theme of E M Forster’s “A Passage to hidia" hus aroused controversy. According to some 
critics, the political background of the novel is deceptive and the novel is redly concerned with meta¬ 
physical ideas. Others emphasise the pditicai nature of the incidents and their repercussions; in this 
view, the novel is really ahotit the struggle between Brilkli liberulhm and Britains imperial role in India. 

This paper suggests titat both these approaches are incorrect and inadequate. Underneath the gl'ttr 
of imperial and native rhetoric, the author argues, Forster never disavowed colonialism. The newel re¬ 
presents the crisis of the liberal faith in which India is the echoing background and against ichich the 
liberal conscience reveals its holhwness. 

A postscript briefly takes up for review some of the points made in the article which was origi¬ 


nally written about six years ag 

IIIERE has been some amount of 
controversy about the theme of A 
i'ussage to India. Some have wondci- 
i(i if the political background Of the 
novel Ls not a deceptive veneer, and 
have gone on to spell out the real 
thane in severe metaphysical tcjms. 
Others have rested their case on the 
evidently political nature of the inci¬ 
dents and their repercussions. But a 
curious consequence of the latter posi¬ 
tion is a drastic reduction of its appeoi 
to our imagination. Once we accept 
that the novel is about “flie struggle 
i f the liberal British conscience with 
the realities of British imperial 
iwwer’’ > it becomes terribly easy to 
survey the novel for factual errors and 
icprimand the author for a wrong 
political analysis. 

Nirad Chaudhuti complains tliat 
Forster is making an impatient “appeal 
in a political case to the couiti of 
humane feelings’’.^ According to him 
Forster has neglected to .study the 
political realities with sufficient atten¬ 
tion and has thus given undue promi¬ 
nence to the educated Muslims in his 
novel, whereas in actual practice poli¬ 
tical leadership had already become a 
Hindu monopoly in India after the 
first World War, Andreu' Shonfield 
gives him .strong support on this point, 
rematking that the Hindu characters 
in the novel "arc puppets made of 
clockwork — albeit clockwork ot 
an inscrutable design”.’ He deplores 
Forster’s failure to reflect in his 
characters the new thinking in the 
upper echelons of the British ruling 
c!as.s, which made an effort after the 
war to give Indians an increasingly 
greater .share in the exercise of political 
power. In his opinion Forster’s view 
does not help one to understand either 
the .smoothness of the transition from 
the ccffonial to the indqiendent state 
or the amity and fellowjihip of 


Commonwealth politics. 

It seems to me that .such criticism 
is l)oth irrelevant and wrong-headed. 
Underneath the glow of imperial and 
native rhetoric Forster was shrewd 
enough to detect the mire of political 
power, the .slimy obstinacy of flie 
Empire. The pro-Indian liberal. Field¬ 
ing, is in the end colonialisms prodigal 
son, and he seems to fit into the ma¬ 
chine of righteon.s oppression obligingly 
enough. Chandrapore is a minor city, 
blit it is not without the benefits ol 
th'" ‘new thinking’ acclaimed by Shon- 
flcld. The rulers and the ruled do 
meet in the committees, but the inno¬ 
vation, while quite useful, is looked 
upon without enthusiasm by the 
natives yearning for the dignity of 
true freedom. When the crisis in 
Chandrapore blows over, and the 
Indians of all castes and creeds are 
jubilant, Forster shrewdly okserves 
lhat the British Lion was a little 
shaken by the incident, but hardly 
dislodged. This small triumph of 
justice does little damage to the roain- 
,stay of colonialism — force. There is 
a spirit of friendship and coBaboratioii 
between Hindus and Muslims after 
the trial, but it is transient and senti¬ 
mental. Tlie idealism and ineffectua¬ 
lity of the best Indian characters in 
his novel have not exactly disappeared 
without a trace from the character el 
the educated Indian today. 

Shonfield is surely wrong when he 
accuses Forster of caricaturing the 
British ruling class as a phalanx of 
robots. Fielding is an important cha¬ 
racter. very much in the foreground. 
He is not estranged from British society 
and culture, though he dislikes the 
.stuffy atmosphere of conventional 
Ang1o-India. He is by no means a 
traitor to the traditioas of liberal 
Britain vriien he treats Indians with 
friendliness and genuine respect. Even 


mI/oii he is acclaimed in the camp ol 
tliu Indians be dues not cease to be 
c.itipi of their failings, and he for*-- 
secs' long before the end that the 
Irieudship is unlikely to develop vciy 
lar. Perhaps he typifies the British 
bettor than the narrow-minded pucca 
sahibs. Forster ceitainly marie an 
appeal to the conscience of imperial 
Britain through this character. 

Were that all, it would have been 
impossible to read the novel more than 
onee. But we keep going back to it 
with a curiosity that remains ever un- 
fnlfillcd, with a .sense of enlightenment 
and freedom that comes from a closer, 
deeper acquaintance with the bases ot 
our exi.stencc. At the same time it is 
dilficiilt to believe that Foister holds 
out anv dogmas, however protound. 
His sense of irony and scepticism play 
upon the Hindu mytb and rituals with 
their usual detachment even when hi^ 
searches intensely for a definitive 
answer to bis problems in-them. It is 
significant that the children of 
Mrs Moore by her other maniage, Stella 
and Balph, reveal an innate sympathy 
for the spirit of Hinduism, but are in¬ 
different to its forms and ceremonies. 
The evocation of Hindu worship is a 
splendid frieze, but it is the work of a 
fascinated and sympathetic reporter 
rather than a believer. In fact &e 
life of the novel does not reside bere. 

Where /is it to be found then? 
9ionfield flatlv says that it is to be 
found in the pditics it portrays, ap¬ 
parently so ineptly. But objections 
even greater than those mentioned b.\ 
him stare us in the face. Forster never 
makes a dean avowal ol the fact that 
he dislikes and condemns colonialism. 
Fielding accepts the colonial order in 
the end, and his mockery of the natio¬ 
nalist dreams of Aziz is allowed to be 
a direct hit The ugliness of the colonial 
system covers likei a pall all the re* 
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deeming little touches of kindness 
Mrs Moore could have thought up. 
One secs nothing more than emotional 
> luxury like the following; 

He spoke sincerely, but .she could 
have wished less gusto. How Ronny 
revelled in the drawbacks of bis 
situationI... One touch of regret — 
not the canny substitute but the 
true regret from the heart — would 
have made him a different man, and 
the British Empire a different insti¬ 
tution.* 

Such notions see in force the aberration 
of cobnialism rather than its essence. 
Nor does Forster realise that the 
answer to this force lies not in 
superior culture but in the crude 
energy of the hungry and dumb 
millions, who remain truiy dumb in 
his novel. Here his political shrewd¬ 
ness fails him, a common enough 
myopia of the cultured liberal. 

I Have we then found Forster’s secret? 
"No. Not here. Not yet". Forster is 
averse to asserting the answer. The 
.rnswer is perhaps less urgent than the 
question. "The question is the inherent 
limitation of the western, liberal out¬ 
look. India is the echoing background 
against which the liberal conscience 
gives faltering voice to its hollowness. 
Its torturing self-doubt. Mrs Moore, 
Fielding, Miss Quested - to Indi.) 
they all come. The journey turns into 
a voyage of discovery of unforeseen 
savagery and horror. 

What about Ami Does he not dis¬ 
cover in bitterness and shame the 
grave degradation of bondage? Docs 
he not have a terrible encounter with 
reality? Aziz suffers much, but he is 
the scapegoat, not the tragic hero. He 
^ vV. an unfortunate victim, but he lacks 
The consciousness to rise to a pro¬ 
found reckoning with reality. What at¬ 
tracts us to him is bis innocence, the 
childlike purity of his soul. A warm¬ 
hearted, generous and noble character, 
a skilled surgeon, a poet given to 
reciting wistful verses, his impulsive 
and emotional nature gives an added 
edge to his torments. We see his de¬ 
licate sensibilities shocked, mauled 
and bruised by indignity and humilia¬ 
tion, low suspicion, betrayal of affec¬ 
tion and trust. When he is acquitted 
he acquires a permanent and deep 
prejudice against the British as a race. 
His attempt to bypass race has ended 
in utter disillusionment. The channel 
of emotions now runs deep and wide 
I. against the British, and eventually it 
'engulfs his intense friendship with 
Fielding. All this takes place below 
the level of rational judgment. The 
intelligent reader pities him, admires 
him a little, but fails to identify with 


him. He cannot typify urgent con¬ 
cerns of humanity. As Forster puts it: 
‘'Indeed, he was sensitive ratbei than 
responsive. In every remark he found 
a meaning, but not always the true 
meaning, and his life, though vivid 
was largely a dream’’.' And again, 
“Aziz had no sense of evidence. The 
sequence of his emotions decided bis 
beliefs, and led to the tragic coolness 
between himself and his English 
■ friend’’.' Most important of all, he 
fails to respond to the mystery of the 
caves. It is a sign of his caliowness: 
’’In spite of his gay, confident talk, he 
had no notion how to treat this parti¬ 
cular aspect of India; he w.is lost in 
It, without Professor Godbolc, like 
them.selves’’.’ In fact Aziz serves as 
the occasion for the revelation of 
Ancient Night to cast-away European 
souls. He invites them to a picnic, and 
unwittingly confronts them with j 
shattering challenge to all that they 
live by. 

There us more than a trace of irony 
in the fact that the resolutely non¬ 
political Aziz IS tolled by his suffer¬ 
ings into a political hatred against the 
ICngliish. I But his politics takes the 
characteristically well-meaning but in¬ 
effectual form of retiring to a Hindu 
’native state’ and writing inspired 
poetry on emancipation of the Indian 
woman. In one sense this is an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the necessary evil, 
politics: 

"My gical mistake has been taking 
our rulers as a loke’, he said to 
Hamidullah next day; who replied 
with a sigh: ‘It is far the wisest 
way to take them, but not possible 
in the long run, Sooner or later a 
disaster such as yours occurs...’.* 
Aziz had tried and failed to find re¬ 
fuge in personal friendship in the 
desert of colonial society. But when he 
turns to politics itself he becomes an 
altogether less attractive figure. In¬ 
deed, politics in the sense of a collec¬ 
tive activity has a gross air about it in 
the novel. It is the stampede of tlie 
lierd, equally blind and "wild. The 
■starchy sahibs at the club booming 
about teaching the niggers a lesson, 
the jubilant Indian crowds on the 
point of celebrating the victory at the 
trial with a riot, the Moslems whisper¬ 
ing about the slack Hindus and Hindus 
shuddering at the unclean Moslems, 
all register a political response which 
Forster finds profoundly antipathetic. 
It is synonymous with prejudice and 
falsehood, illusion and irrationalism. 
Politics in this sense is an enemy of 
the true individual, whose integrity is 
one of the highest values in Forster’s 


world. Before we hasten to foist a 
purely Hindu vision on Forster we 
must remind ounelves this fact. 

Forster’s novel does indeed represent 
the crisis of the libenl faith, but not 
in relation to the Empire alone. The 
Indian Empire is a flagrant violation 
of the liberal creed, though the in¬ 
dividualism of the liberal outlook pre¬ 
vents a prompt recognition of thi.s 
enormity for what it is. But there is 
muen else in liberalism than a vague 
and large love of freedom. It carries 
within it the entire tradition of Pro¬ 
testant individualism, the legacy of 
the Enlightenment, and the dreams 
and hopes of several social revolutioa-. 
By the rime Forster came to write 
this novel liberalism had become the 
cultural possession of the elite among 
the ruling class in England. It upheld 
the individual's right to seek and 
practice the truth as be saw fit and 
guaranteed that right against the 
encroachment of other individuals. It 
also assumed the basic decency of the 
individual left to himself. Further, it 
was supplemented by a prescription 
of love of one’s fellow-men and works 
of charity to prove it. The better 
English characters in the novel repre¬ 
sent different aspects of this liberal 
faith. Personal relations took on a 
sanctity perhaps unknown before. 

India, and not Indian Empire alone, 
ro,ses a challenge, or rather, a threat 
to that faith. Each one discovers 
through his experience in India some¬ 
thing about his own self and the world 
that bad remained unsuspected. It is 
like the other side of the moon, some¬ 
thing that honesty and rationality and 
friendship bad not taken into account. 
Chapter III begins with the earnest 
voice of Adcla Quested greeting 
Mrs Moore with "I want to see the real 
India". Fielding thinks the best way 
to do SI) is to "see Indians' — good as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. There is a hint of what is 
missing in Mrs Moore's feelings; 

In England the moon had seemed 
dead and alien; here she was caught 
in the shawl of night together with 
earth and all the other stars. A .sud¬ 
den sense of unity, of kinship with 
the heavenly bodies, passed into the 
old woman and out, like water 
through a tank, leaving a strange 
freshness behind.* 

If this represents the benign aspect of 
the unknown areas of being, the Mara- 
bar Hills and the Caves are a living 
symbol of the terrifying and negative 
aspects. They were there before man 
appeared on the face of the earth and 
they ate among those elements of the 
universe that remain utterly indifferent 
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and obtuse to human effort and 
aspiration: 

They are like nothing else in the 
world, and a glimpse of them makes 
the breath catch. They rise abruptly, 
insanely, without the proportion 
that is kept by the wildest hills else¬ 
where, they bear no relation to 
anything dreamt or seen.” 

Not unusually, as the party approaches 
the Hills on elephant-back, it is struck 
forcibly by “a spiritual silence which 
invaded more senses than the ear"." 
The experience of the Caves drama¬ 
tises foi Ixith the w'omcn a frightening 
and sickening negation of their deepest 
values, everything they stand on. 

When we first meet Mrs Moore in 
the novel we are charmed by her 
gentleness and kindness. She can be 
firm and she rejects outright whatever 
she dislikes. But she wins .Aziz's heart 
with her sweetness and sympathv and 
defend.s him against the crude sus¬ 
picions of her son. She has enough 
strength of character to take a stand 
against the stereotypes of Anglo-Indian 
attitude and an ‘oriental’ knack for 
establishing genuine personal links 
with people. Her creed is Christian 
charity : 

The desire to behave pleasantly 
satisfies God .. The sincere if impo¬ 
tent di'site wins HLs blessing. I 
think every one fails, but there arc 
so many kinds of failure. Good will 
and more good will and more good 
will...“ 

But at this point her faith is already 
approaching its point of crisis. As she 
has grown older she has felt it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to avoid the thought 
of God. But the more frequently she 
takes his name, the less efficacious ht 
appears to become. She becomes 
vaguely aware of the limitation of the 
Christian vision, “outside the arch 
there seemed alwavs an arch, betond 
the remote.st echo a .silence.. Tlic 
echo within the Caves upset some 
long-cherished notions and beliefs. 
“Whatever is said, the same mono¬ 
tonous voice replies Hope, polite¬ 
ness, the blowing of a nose, the squeak 
of a boot, all produce ‘bourn’,"''' The 
echo seems lo murmur, m the face of 
all human misery, longing and dream, 
the same terrifying lesson; “Pathos, 
piety, courage ■ they exist, hut are 
identical, and so is filth. TverMhin;; 
exists, nothing lias value."'' Against 
this ageless and solid darkness Chiis- 
tianity appears, like a childish prattle. 
“Then she was terrified over an area 
larger than usual: the universe, never 
comprehensive to her intellect, offered 
no repose to hci soul’’.'* Suddenly 
she loses interest in everything and 
does not want to write to her 


children or communicate with God, 

and even Aziz recedes bevond the 

newly expanded bleak horizons. Her 

death follows .soon after. 

She had woken up to the inade¬ 
quacy of the Christian solution. The 

lurorc over Aziz’.s trial leaves her cold 
and detached. Adela’s notion of salvation 
through hone.sty makes her snap irri¬ 
tably at her. The revelation of the 
Abyss robs her of the will to action, 
and of her peace of mind. Yet she 
does some good in moments and in 
places where she is the least conscious 
of chanty. She is remembered by God- 
bolc for her sudden gush of tender¬ 
ness for an insect in his trance, and, 
long after, Aziz reflects on her in¬ 
fluence with wonder: 

He wa.s silent, puzzled by his own 
gratitude. What did this eternal 
goodness of Mrs Moore amount to? 
To nothing, if brought to the test 
of thought. She liad not borne wit¬ 
ness in his favour, nor visited him 
in the orison, yet she had stolen to 
the depths of his heart, and he 
always adored her." 

Apparently it is liberalism’s concerii 
with the individual, the conscious in¬ 
dividual at that, that is overturned in 
this episode. This anthropocentric 
view is destroyed, and thou.gh Mis 
Moore receives 'grace’, it is for what 
she was rather than what she willed 
and did. 

Fielding is an undogniatic but com¬ 
mitted liberal. His profession is teach¬ 
ing. which epitomises the liber.il view 
of Kngland's mission in India. Of 
course this goes against the gram of 
the starchier variety of Anglo-Indian^ 
who feared that their privileges would 
lie ciiiilcil by the .spread of education 
The world, he believed, is u globe ot 
men who arc trying to reach one 
another and can best do so bv the 
help of “goodwill plus culture and in¬ 
telligence.”''' He proclaims his own 
credo : “1 believe in teaching people 
to be individuals, and to undcrstan.l 
other individuals. It’s the only thing 
I believe in”.'* 

Fielding’s social life is marked 
the same freedom from prejudice that 
characterises his fundamental outlook. 
Indians generally feel free and quite 
at case in his companv. not under any 
constraint to fit into roles that do not 
suit them. The tca-pary at his house 
is a lively and cheerful contrast to the 
false fraternising of the Collector's 
‘bridge-part.v’. Yet he does not have 
the immediate, instinctive rapport that 
Mrs Moore feels in her relations with 
Indians. 'The rapidity with which his 
intimacy with Aziz develops faintly 
disturbs him. He cannot after all give 


ail of himself in a passionate friend¬ 
ship. Part of his mind .stands back 
and surreys the relationship critically. 
When he supports Aziz agaimst his 
countrymen, he does not feel much 
closer to them in spirit. "At the 
moment when he was throwing in his 
lot with Indians, he realised the pro¬ 
fundity of the gulf that divided him 
from them. They alwa.vs do something 
disappointing,...”® 

Fielding is a thoroughgoing rationa¬ 
list. In a significant remark he had 
said that to him there was no distinc¬ 
tion between mysteries and muddle.'. 
His goodwill alone is not enough to 
save his friendship wiih Aziz, and he 
realises the presence of other potent 
forces in the world. When he senses 
that the Anglo-Indians as a whole arc 
unwilling to face the facts in the light 
of the ‘lantern of reason’ he has a 
glimpse of something he had not ad- ■ 
mitted before, no, not in such terms; 
He felt that a mass of madness had 
arisen and tried to overwhelm them 
all; it had to be sboved back into it.s 
pit somehow, and he didn't know 
how to do it, because he did not 
understand madness: he had alway.s 
gone about sensibly and quietly until 
a difficulty came right."' 

This deepens Jaler on. during a con¬ 
versation with Adela Quested, into an 
awareness of inherent limitation of his 
oullook. Yet this also enables him lo 
recognise and appreciate Miss Quest- 
ed’s heroism at the ver\ moment his 
Indian friends are cursing her. Those 
sterling qualities of the committed 
liberal arc not abandoned bv Forster, 
only put in a different perspectise. 

Together, in a new fellowship with 
Adela Quested, Fielding gropes beyonol 
the limits of his outlook, honcsi, wide¬ 
awake, but unable to reach to a new 
understanding of life: 

She was at the end of her spiritual 
tether, and so was he. Were there 
worlds beyond which they could 
never touch, or did all that is pos¬ 
sible enter their consciousness? 
Both man and woman were at the 
height of their power — sensible, 
honest, even subtle. They snoke the 
same language, and held the same 
opinions... Yet they were dissatis¬ 
fied,.. as though they had seen their 
own gesture.s from an anmense 
height. . dwarfs talking, shaking 
hands and assuring each other that 
they stood on the same footing of 
insight. They did not think they 
were wrong. . ftut wistfulness de¬ 
scended on them sow... the shadow 
of the shadow of I dream fell over-' 
their clear-cut interests.® 

Unlike D H Lawrence, whose adven¬ 
turous spirit toede him across the fron¬ 
tiers of fixed conventions, Forster 
remained the poet of this wistfulness. 
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Not many readers 2 ot the measure 
of Adela Quested’s heroism. Plain, 
' dry, earnest, she does not arouse Field¬ 
ing’s interest when they first meet. 
She strikes him as a rather pathetic 
example of modern education. But 
when she admits her mistake in the 
court, takes back the charges against 
Aziz, knowing that it will incur the 
enmity of the Anglo-Indians who had 
championed her so far, Fielding is 
roused to a reluctant, wondering ad¬ 
miration. As he later exhort,s Aziz 
warmly to take a iuster view of her 
character and role: 

But she is perfectly genuine and 
very brave. When she saw she was 
wrong, she pulled herself up with a 
jerk and said so. I want vou to 
realise what that means. All her 
friends around her. the entire British 
Raj nushing her forward. She stops, 
.semis' the whole thing to stni- 
theiccns. In her place I .should have 
funked it."' 

This IS a heroism Aziz never really 
understands with his emotional natute. 
He forgives her in the end, but docs 
not understand her. And if we ponder 
a little longer over her we reklise she 
had gone much finthcr than loyalty to 
her own cttP.scicncc ,il the peril ot 
.social acceptance. She had arrived at 
the ulliniatc stage ol Liberal .salvation: 
,shc had frtinkK and openly admitted 
that her wliolc life till then had been 
a mistake, that there was a hollowncs.s 
at the vciy cciitic ol her lite. 

The hallucination that she underwent 
in the Caves wa.s only a vivid drama 
of siili-conscioiis forces. While she was 
iiiiioh tnore oiganiscd .and sober than 
the iinpuliivo and emotional Indians, 
'^slw had denied a vftal truth, luid .she 
w.Ls made to pay for it by tr(inendou.s 
ixrsonal .suffering. When .she entered 
the cave with Aziz her mind had been 
occupied with the coming marriage. She 
had come to realise the limitations ot 
Ronny’s personality better and wa.s 
getting disturbed be the prospect of a 
long and lasting union witli him. But 
.she had assumed that their tnnd ol 
cominonscn.se W'outd .see them through. 

But as she toiled over a rock thal 
lasemhled an inviitcd .saucer, she 
thought, “Wh.at atwiit love?”... 
She and Bonny — no, they did not 
love each other. 

The di.scoveiy had come .so .sud¬ 
denly that .she lelt like a mount¬ 
aineer wlio.se rope had broken. Not 
to love the man onc’.s going to 
marry! Not to liiid out till this 
moment! Not even to have icskcd 
oneself the (piestion until now!^ 

This crisis explodes w'ithin her a.s .she 
struggles with her anxiety in the daik- 
ness of the cave. She vaguely, drily 
wonders if Indian women found Aziz 


•attractive, he was so handsome. She 
also felt bow utterly without any chami 
she was. It was then that the emotions 
long suppressed by logic and common- 
sense, ohjcclivity and detachmeiil 
erupted into her coascious mind and 
turned hei into a poor, deluded play¬ 
thing ot daikne,ss. 

Mis Moore sees the secret at once. 
In hci new iinxid of impatience 
Mr,s Mooic, ol cour.se, has no time for 
charity. But .she raps out that all this 
inither about love in a cave and love 
m a church, this prattle about love, 
love, love makes her weary. This oblique 
allusion first shakes Adela Quested out 
ot her sick fancy, though others around 
her try their utmost to picsh her back 
into it. Oliviously the truth is too 
painful, too liightcning for her to 
acknowledge at first, and tlic hallucina¬ 
tion is a poor rctuge from the terroi 
and the pain. But .she does not balk at 
it ill the end; 

. 'you suggest (nothing slioeks oi 
hints me) — you .suggest that 1 had 
an ilianucinatioii thcie, the soit ot 
thing — though iu an awful lomi — 
that makes some women think they’ve 
liad ,111 offer ol marriage when none 
was made’. 

Vou put it lionestly, anyhow’.^’' 
'llie .seipicl to this conversation Is 
especially inlcicsting: 

T wa.s brought up to he honest, 
the troiihle is it gets me nowhere.'. 

Liking hei iH’tter, lie smiled and 
said. 'It’ll gs'l U.S to heaven’. 

’Will it?’ 

‘II heaven existed’.'■* 

This seems to epitomise a kind ol 
.seeulai .salvation and recalls the forgot¬ 
ten links lielwceii Frote.stantism ami 
lilieralism. The novelist is not straining 
alter effects here, and the ironic under¬ 
tone thal accompanies the evocation 
ot .siihliine inetaphy.sie.s and self-forget- 
liil laptuves in thi:, novel i.s totally ah- 
.sint from this matter-of-fact but deep- 
ly-lelt exchange, though it is complex 
in its owm way. 

But .Adda Quested will iicvci be the 
same again alter iici experience in the 
cave. During her illness .she has an 
impies.sion that ”,hc noise in the cave, 
■so iininipoil.aut iiilclicctually, was pro¬ 
longed over the siirlace ot her lilc.... 
Kvil was lixi.se ..she could even heai 
it entering the lives of others”.®’ And 
even wlii-n th<- noise is stilled, it ]eave.s 
a ‘race of my.steiies thal the private 
I'l/n icieiKT and the hiiiuani.st reason 
laimot tackle properly. Neither the 
atliiictions ol the world, nor the con- 
s'llnfions of religion suffice wlien people 
come lo this .stage ot awareness; 

But in the twilight of the double 
vision, a .spiritual muddledoro is set 
up for which no bigh-.sounding words 


can he found; we can neither act not 
refiain from action, we can neithei 
ignore nor respect Infinity.®* 

Shonfield assumes that the story ol 
A Msiige to India is about the failure 
ol friendship lictwccn Fielding and 
Aziz. In his scheme it follows that the 
lailuio had political roots. But for the 
author it was also an allegory of all 
hiiiuan inadequacy and insufficiency, 
the vacancy at the bottom of the noli- 
liwi human endeavour or aspiration. 
Even the great liberal value of per¬ 
sonal Iriciidship is exposed as h<®e- 
lc.s.sly inadequate; 

'Of course this death has been 
tiouhling me’. 

A/iz was so fond of her too’. 

'But it has made me remember 
fh.it we must all die; aU these per¬ 
sona! relation.s we try to live by aie 
tcmpoiary 

But the idyll ol ‘the temple’ chapter: 
docs not obliterate the dour strength 
ol cLiracIcr .ind re,sponsibiIity expres¬ 
sed ill Fielding :iiid Adela Quested in 
foe hour ol C 11 .SIS. Perhaps they are 
icconriled — reason and passion, cal¬ 
culation .md emotion, impulse and duty, 
tunc and I'ti'niify — in the ecstasy ol 
the loy.stic. the woiship of the Hindu 
deyotcc. Dot that Is at best a hint, a 
poitcnt, no iiioie. A f’assngc tv India 
achieves intensity as tragedy, which 
ihc mystic Icrvoiiis i-nhancc rather than 
di.s.si]iatc. 

J’ci.sonallv 1 find all tlial metaphysics 
lull (I t<i .stomach. But it at least helps 
ilciini, lo jllu.sory and misleading terms, 
the laviliihlc liberal piedicament. India 
III ic 1.S not .Simply the Empire, not 
smililv .1 peojile w'ltli an alien way ol 
li!e mil Muiply the culture of impulse 
and ciimtioii, ol the absurd and the 
illogii.il, Foi tlic conscious liberal it 
is Ihc othci side ol the moon. 

I’o.siscmrr 

’lli(‘ above article was written in 
I'JTfi. It was a prote.st not 

only against superficial political 
leadings ol A Passage to India, 
hut .ilso against .such fashion¬ 

able academic lomiulas as that it pre- 
Milts liic eternal argument between 

the head and the heart’ or that il 
afliiiiis mail’s need for love’. The article 
tried to show that tlio real theme ot 
the novel is sell-realisation which in¬ 

volves a rcah.satioii of both the lone¬ 
liness and the inellable links of the Self 
with tlie world. Tlie clash ol cultures 
is a backdrop to the .self’s discovery of 
I'.s limitations and .strength. The dis- 
eoveij is it.sell a liberation. Mis Mexire, 
Adela Quested, Fielding aw.iken to a 
.sense ol their limited nnderslnnding ot 
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life and the world throu(!h their con- 
hontalhm with India. With a mixture 
of la-xciiiation and fear they stumble 
upon somethinf! that challcng(‘.s their 
deare.st L'liefs and most prized values. 
They come to see lliat the hoiindaiies 
of their knowledge arc not clear, well- 
lit lines, Imt regions engulfed in 
threatening darkness. 

It .seemed to me at thal tune that 
l'■o^sler the enlightened lilieial here 
came close to renouncing the political 
view ol tilings. India was everything 
he hail niis.scd or ignored. The cave 
and its echo were the hahlile of the 
ultimate nothingness in a world W'here 
the Christian God lias lieen dethroned 
But the shock woke the protagonists 
..lit of diiguialie .slumher. The nuisl 
important point ol the novel was tht 
.scene wheie, lai tioiii the glaie ol publi¬ 
city and niartyidoin, the seeptieal pair 
Adela ami hielding talked alroiil 
sidvatinn'. 

W now .semis to me that in an at¬ 
tempt to empathise 1 had given too 
great a contrssion to h'orslei, indeed 
nearly swallowed the mystical twaddle 
alxint polities heing out ol its depths 
in hmnan lelations. It al.so makes me 
iiiind to Itie leul stiengtli ol the liook. 
1‘or like jiiajis other great w-oiks oi 
lileratme A I’nsMU' In Ituliii nianage.s 
to .see auiniiil and lu-sond the ideolngs 
it rests on. Not that Forstei's imagina¬ 
tive erilieism destroys the framework ot 
liberal a.ssnmptions and values or de- 
Jiiets a viable siihstitiite. What he does 
is to piesent mu-rringly ,ind unlorget- 
talilv the radical iiladi-ijuacy of lilmral 
id(-a.s in an alien envinininenl. Yet. as 
llie oiigm.d ailiele strains to argue. 
Ilie enviuiniiient IS not so alien aitei 
all. I'or India i.s jiait of an em])iie 
ruled over hy the lilieral’s hall-hrother. 

Tiiie, the .sell-dis«ivery ol the three 
adveiitnroiis English jieople againsl 
the haekgionnd nl the nissterions East 
will letain its iinixirtaiKs- m anv ae- 
ainiif of the novel. Even the ms.stically 
iiielined Mrs Miaiie liecmne.s aware ol 
a prinioidiai evil that no .nnonnt ol 
mere goodwill will i-vn vaminish. 
Adela Qiu-sli-d w.ikes up to the jarwei 
ol sex .;nd pa.sMoii lienealli the liiittle 
civilised .snrfaee ol .sentiment. And 
Fielding is filled with regiet thal rea¬ 
son. dei-i-TKs and hunlanelll■s.^ tall to 
penetrate tin- wall lit ineompiehensinn 
III a eiilliiii- dllh'ii'iilK oiiented. Snell 
discoveiies are sliatti-ring no doubt, 
hut thej also (-niich the iiersonalities 
of tliose piolagoiiisis. 

But the political dimension is dis- 
missi'd liv Eorslcr 1 (ki Ciisily and too 
i]iiiekl\ to be <-oiivineing. If politics 


is inoh-rcaction, individuals need not 
worry about it in reaching each other. 
Hut the novel itself ptovide.s clues that 
undercut the .special pleading. Consi- 
dir for instance the contrast between 
Adela’s intimate private experience, her 
oli«e.ssivte llalliicination, and the false 
public exploitation ot it hy the English 
ruling eliU-. There is a t^ear hint here 
that all the re.speetablc imperial myths 
aie laige piihlie editions of hallucina¬ 
tions .similar to hers. But while her 
hallucination is cured, that of the wor¬ 
thy rulers is not. Why is the human 
reality of India fated to remain a 


mystery? Forster has no answer, Per¬ 
haps if is ignorance, perhaps it is the 
spell of a cursed land. Clearly, Forster 
does not see imperialism itself as the 
culprit. 

Fielding is similarly baffled though 
he makes a very determined effort to 
penetrate the mists of superstition and 
illusion, lie tries to shed prejudice and 
he means to do well by the Indians 
But ho is also eventually brought up 
agairxst a wall. P.irtly because it seencs 
that Indians lik.- Aziz have a 'ubjecl 
people’.-; complex: they refuse to grow 
m- (the blighter!-!) and abandon their 
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resentment. J'arlJy, il ugaiu .seems to 
him. becaiLSP Indian rultiirc « bafflinf! 
and mystcriniis. While wanning to 
.Azir.’s emotional nature and generous 
impulses Fielding is put off by hb 
childishness and self-indulgcirt disregard 
tor reality. The bafflement is invested 
with the glow ol .sanctity when in the 
end the ntoscpies and the temples, the 
mountains and the forests echo the 
poignant measage ol .separation and un- 
biidgeable difference. 

Fielding brushes aside Aziz’s queru¬ 
lous retort that it Ls political subjec¬ 
tion and servitude that suppress the 
growth ol the ‘natives’. He pretend.^ 
to know better. But however comical 
Aziz’s stniggles agaimsl the ’adult’ im¬ 
perialist gang, his plea de.serves to be 
taken .seriously. While Forster is capa- 
bie of humane sympathy at Aziz's 
humiliation and .suffering, he inake.s 
light ol his nationalisi a-spirations. 

How is this to be explained? Partly 
Iw the fact that liberal eiiltiire, thinking 
ol society as a mere aggregation ol 
human beings, neces.saidy tails to see 
the entire social .si/.sJeni as such. Fur¬ 
ther, British liberal culture in late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
was incurably insular, il not downright 
racist, especially when it came to the 
question ol the tutnre of the ‘inlerioi 
races'. As Sajni Mukherji'"' pointed 
out, even the crusading Oickeas 
thought of the colonial people with 
intolerable condescension. And even 
well known leftist intellectuals like the 
Welilis were capable, ol sviitmg: 

..as regards many parts ol the 
British Empire, it would he idle to 
pretend that anything like effective 
self-government, even as regards 
strictly local affairs, can lie intro¬ 
duced lor many generations to 
come —- in .some c.i.st's. (sinceivalily 
never.’* 

Again, 

These weaker races are. at least 
in respect of power to detend them¬ 
selves, virtually in the pusitioii ol 
children in a universe ot grown 
men....“ 

ft must he added that Forster's 
treatment of the question comes across 
as much less insular and condescending 
than that by those avowed socialists. 
After all, Forster had taken his Blooms- 
hmy principles seriously enough to 
declare that if he had to choose bet¬ 
ween betraying his friend and betray¬ 
ing his country he would choose to 
protect his friend. He was thus immune 
to the obtuse varieties ot British 
patriotism and complacent racialism. 
Blit the notion of the individual is 
an abstraction from a concrete social 
context, and where the individual was 


not a iiH iiihct ol the .same privileged 
elite blit rather a memliei of a subject 
race, it WHS bound to generate tensions 
in human relations beyond the jrower 
ol lilicralisin to comprehend ot cure. 

The tailuie of the liberal panacea 
does not lead him towards a re¬ 
volutionary social theory but only 
to the very refuge ol the victims, 
Hindu mysticL'iii. Luckily Hindu 
mysticism is only flickeringly and 
tantalisingly presented here as a world- 
view that conilortahly wraps up all 
insoluble contradictions and tensions. 
Forster's irony also plays aromid it, 
leaving the readei in a wistful mood. 

Forster might svell have set his story 
in a different country had his inten¬ 
tion been merely to e.xposc the limita¬ 
tions of English bbeial culture. But 
the Indian setting is important becau.se 
it is here that the liberal rentier meets 
his Other in the imperial order — a 
different people with an ancient heri¬ 
tage reduced to ignoble servitude and 
impotence, but serving xs the founila- 
tiiiii of his cultured leisure, 

« • ♦ 

Now tor some points made by 
In'endly critics. Some have suggested 
a mote elaborate discussion of the rixils 
ol Forster's beliefs, ineluiling Blooms¬ 
bury and (i E Moore’s I’tincifui 
Ethica. “By far the mast valuable things 
which we know or can imagine’’, so 
went Moore’s classic formulation, “arc 
certain states of consciousness which 
may be roughly described as the plea¬ 
sure ol human intercourse and the 
enjoyment of beautiful objects''. Des¬ 
pite the scandalous lact that among 
initiates of that group both those joss 
tended to blend into one and the bli¬ 
ther circumstance tliat Forster wa.s lem- 
pegamentally inclined that way himself, 
all full-length biographies ol Foistei 
indicate that before his journey to 
India For.ster had liegun to leel ijnite 
le.stless within the aiiihience ol that 
narcissistic culture. Miieiiifrye points 
out that the Bloom.shiiry code h.id been 
very much the comfortable illusion of 
a privileged social class, exulting in 
the values of private rather than public 
life . A Passage to tmtw is grc.it he- 
c.iiise it ventiiies Ix'.s'oncl tho.sc safe 
shores. 

.A further suggestion has been that 
the development ot liberalism along 
contemplative lines as against active 
une.>, and along private as against col¬ 
lective Unes, led ultimately to a cul- 
dc-sae. True enough. In fact the only 
sphere left for active, collective life 
lor the libiiial with some selt-re.spcet 
was empire-building! For it was pos¬ 


sible to wish ,rway the Hllhv liicie in 
it (unlike the ease of eapitalLsI industry) 
and give the .sordid action a thick 
coating ol moral varnish. But tire novel 
does not pine foi an active collective 
lite, and thcrebire I thought that that 
alternative could be kept oiii ol the 
picture. Fielding iloes finalK get 
around to nnpiie-hnililing. though' 

Yet another eritieisni wants me to 
link up the creeds ol tlie tlirei' iharac- 
ters we have riieiitioned with ’tin 
prevailing prejudices of .Anglo-lmlia’. 
But all three iif them aie in lad ex¬ 
ceptional people, not the John Bull 
type at all. They represent liberal cul¬ 
ture at its cnliglileiied best. So a de- 
gu-c of difference is bound to yrersist 
between them and the run-ol-tlic-mill 
imperialists. Tire lelcvant point here is 
that all three fail to make the slightest 
impact on .solid .Aiiglo-India. They 
either ran away oi adjust. 
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' Division ihrongh Dispensation 

I 

Karrim Emdt 


TWO of the five Coinmittees of the 
rresidential Council in South Africa, 
the Constitutional Committee and the 
Economic Committee, have announced 
their long awaited proposals for change 
in the political structure of the 
coimtry. Apart from the fact tiiat they 
continue to deny the principle of one- 
nian-one-vote, the proposals envisage 
a new dispensation for the 2.6 nullion 
Coloureds and 800,000 Indians in 
South Africa. Until now the division 
amongst the oppressed was through 
S,^’gregation and apartheid; now it 
/'\vou!d be through dispensation. 

The report of the Constitutional Com¬ 
mittee envisages a complete break from 
the Wesiminster model, gravely flawed 
a.s It is even in current practice. 
Executive power will be vested in a 
single person (tbe President) who will 
hold office for Seven years. At present 
the office of the President is purely 
ceremonial — convening and dissolving 
parliament and reading out written 
speeches outlining government policies 
for the year. In the new set-up the 
President will not be responsible to 
parliament, even though he will head 
the executive. He will appoint the 
Prime Minister as well as members of 
the Cabinet. The ministers will report 
Mo the legislature, but will not be part 
^fx'it. 

The President is to be elected by an 
electoral college whose composition is 
not spelt out; but the proposals do 
refer to the 1977 recommendations 
made in a plan put forward by the 
ruling Nationalist Party which had 
envisaged an electoral college com¬ 
prising 50 Whites, 25 Coloureds and 
13 Indians who were to be selected 
from three parliaments of the above 
mentioned groups. 

However, the present recommenda¬ 
tions of the Constitutional Committee 
appear to concentrate less on Central 
and more on provincial and local 
governments. Locally, govenunent is 
ll^isualised at city, town and community 
I*'tfevels. The local councils ate to con¬ 
sist of Whites, Africans, Coloureds and 
Indians. Since all these groups are 
.segregated into racial compartments, 
, there will be four local councils. These 
segmented autonomous local councils 


will have control over cultural and 
cemmnnity matters •— presumably beer- 
halls. However, all these will nominate 
their candidates to a metropolitan 
board which will again consist of 
African, Coloured, White and Indian 
members. This board will be in chatge 
of what is being referred to as “shared 
services like water, electricity, fire pro¬ 
tection, abbattoirs and roads”. Though 
such bogus bodies, like the Urban 
Bantu Boards for instance, have again 
and again been rejected the Whites 
continue to he lyrical about these 
institutions. 

The Constitutional Committee calls 
for the abolition of the provincial 
councils as (presently constituted and 
suggests two alternatives. Under the 
first alternative, the present system of 
election and structure, that is, an elect¬ 
ed provincial council and an executive 
resprmsible to the councils. Is to be 
retained. What is however new is that 
the Coloureds and Indians would be 
included. But they would be elected 
on a communal basis, that is, separate 
voters’ rolls. The executive committees 
would be elected but the achnini- 
strators will be appointed. 

Tbe second option visualises a situa¬ 
tion where the elected provincial coun¬ 
cils and the executive committee elected 
from the councils would give way to 
executive committees and administra¬ 
tors appointed by the Central govern¬ 
ment. These purely advisory bodies 
would have delegated powers but no 
legislative powers. 

Even the.se svretched and miserable 
concessions, shot through with racism, 
arc still mere recommendadons and 
ciimot become law until they are 
passed by the Nationalist Party Con¬ 
gresses or a nationwide referendum. 
The Nationalist Party plan of 1977 
{from which the present proposals 
derive) led to a major split, with 
Treunicht and his supporters walking 
out charging that die plan would in¬ 
evitably set off a proce.ss that would 
end White supremacy. But of course, 
it is precisely to preserve White supre¬ 
macy that Bodia has brought in this 
new dispensation. 

The. present shift in the White 
strategy therefore arises from a lealisa- 
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tion that the Whites alone cannot 
defend White domination. The inter¬ 
mittent strikes in the industrial areas 
of Natal in 1972-73, the strikes in tbe 
mines between September 1973 and 
March 1975, the SOWETO uprising 
that broke out in June 1976 and went 
on for some six months, touching urban 
and rural areas, the student struggles 
in 1980 — (til these have contributed 
to this realisation. Of late, there have 
also been attacks on police stations 
and strategic liWallations. It is there¬ 
fore considered necessary that the 
laager has to be opened up to bring 
in section of the oppressed, namely the 
middle class. This fiien is what the 
recommendations are all about; open¬ 
ing the doors of the White laager to 
the Coloured and the Indians on the 
central, provincial and local levels as 
the first step. 

This upsurge, in reality a pre¬ 
revolutionary situation, has forced other 
sections of the South African establish- 
ment, namely the English bourgeoisie 
having links with international finance 
capital, also to come out with their 
own blueprints. Harry Oppenbeimer, 
the head of the South Africa’s largest 
single business enterprise, the Anglo 
American Corporation, is also a sup¬ 
porter of the Progressive Reform Party 
which is opposed to apartheid. Oppen- 
heimer’s companies are interlinked not 
merely with Afrikaaner capital but also 
the capital of independent African 
states. He has links with African 
leaders as well as leaders of the South 
African liberation movements. 

Naturally, the programme of the Piu- 
gressive Refomt Party (PRP) tries to 
provide the South African establish¬ 
ment another option, The programme 
.stands fur one federal parliament with 
two houses, a federal assembly and a 
federal senate as well as ‘general adult 
franchise’. But this talk of ‘general 
adult franchise’ also provides for the 
iwrpetuation of minority rale iiv Softh 
Africa in that the conditirms and quali¬ 
fications for ‘general adult franchise' are 
so stiff and are so structured as to 
include the majority of Whites and 
exclude the majority of Blacks. Tbe 
proposals are rather similar to Botha’s 
constitutional proposals in that both 
stand for minority rule; the difference 
being that while Botha wants to in¬ 
clude the middle class Coloureds and 
Indians at tbe central provincial and 
local level and the Africans only at the 
local level, all on a communal basis 
(that- is separate electorate), the PPR 
wants the African, Coloured and Indian 
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minorities to be included st the central 
li vel in a common general election. 
While the Botha’s yardstick to entrench 
minority rule is racial in the main, the 
I’PR’s yardstick is class .discrimination. 

A feature of all the White establish¬ 
ment parties in South Africa is that 
they all stand either explicitly or 
implicitly for the partitioning of South 
Africa. Though historically the bour¬ 
geoisie played a progressive role in 
that it did away with feudal kingdoms 
and established a single unified national 
state, the bourgeoisie in South Africa 
has been playing exactly an opposite 
Idle. It inherited in 1910 a unified 

WESTERN ALLIANCE 


' THE Versailles gathering of world’s 
.seven leading western industrial na¬ 
tions and, following closely on its 
heels, the NATO summit of 16 heads 
of state and government at Bonn had 
one thing in common; the participants 
sought to cheer up themselves and the 
international community in the face of 
mounting internal and external difficul¬ 
ties of world-wide import. 

Like the gathering at Versailles which 
W'as explicitly concerned with economic 
i.ssues the NATO sianmit too was con¬ 
cerned with the need to ensure 
economic and social stability for the 
countries of the Alliance. The summit 
reaffirmed the “greatest importance" 
the participating countries attached to 
the curbing of inflation and a return 
to sustained growth and to high levels 
of employment. 

Full employment, price stability and 
sustained and balanced growth are 
ambitions objectives, particularly in 
times of worldwide recession, inflation, 
unemployment and diluted faith, espe¬ 
cially among the younger generation, in 
the values of free maricet economy. 
Moreover, given the diversity of pro¬ 
blems Confronting the economies of 
the seven leading industrialised coun¬ 
tries that took part in dte Versailles 
summit, there is reason to be sceptical 
about the success in implementing file 
agreed lines of action. Scepticism per¬ 
sists in respect of another key issue 
too: East-West ties. The .seven have 
agreed to pursue a “prudent and 
diversified’’ economic approach to the 
Soviet Unkm and Eastern Europe, con¬ 
sistent with their “political and security 


.state with a Central government but has 
been trying since then to carve out of 
single territory a number of so-called 
independent states like Transkei, Bophu- 
taswana, Ciskei and Venda, all based 
oil naked tribalism. 

The starting point of all the libera¬ 
tion movements of South Africa is 
therefore the rejection of ail plans for 
the partitioning of South Africa. Any 
coastitutional change, th^ insist, must 
be based on a South Africa whose area 
is 471,445 square miles, as was case 
in 1910, and one Central government 
based on universal franchise irrespec¬ 
tive of race, colour and creed. 


interests”. First, following discussions 
next January, the representatives of the 
•summiteers aire to work together to 
Improve the international system for 
controlling exports of “strategic goods” 
to the Soviet Union and its allies. 
National arrangements for the enforce¬ 
ment of security controls will also be 
made. Second, there is going to be an 
exchange of information in the OECD 
on all aspects of economic, commercial 
and financial relations with the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. Third, taking into 
account existing economic and financial 
considerations, the seven have agreed 
to handle “cautiously’’ financial ties 
with the East Bloc, “in such a way as 
to ensure that they are conducted on 
a sound economic basis, including also 
the need for commercial prudence in 
limiting export credits”. Besides, the 
development of East-West economic 
and financial relations is to be subject 
to “periodic ex-post review”. 

Similar ‘cautious eagerness’ was 
evident in the deliberations of the 
NATO summit as well. The participat¬ 
ing countries noted the important part 
which dieir economic relations with 
the Warsaw Pact countries could play 
in the development of a stable East- 
West relationship. Commercial prudence 
and exchange of infoimation within 
the NATO should be the guiding 
principles of Western approach, the 
Bonn declaration pointed out, reaffirm¬ 
ing the VersaiBes communique. 

The unity-in-dlvetaity ap^ach ob¬ 
served at VersaiRes and Bonn, how¬ 
ever, cannot hide the perslstlAg dif¬ 
ferences among the parttdpants, based 


on divergent national and commercial 
interests. These are expected to be 
overcome by strengthening co-ordination 
and consultation mechanisms within 
the OECD and NATO. The auoce.ssful 
implementation of such mechanisms, it 
is hoped, will result from the partici¬ 
pants’ “dedication to the shared values 
and ideals” on which the “transatlantic 
partneiship" is based. This partnership 
is, according to the Bonn declaration, 
one “of equals, none dominant and 
none dominated”. 

But this is true only in principle. In 
practice, however, things look different 
— as for instance in the continued US 
opposition to the Soviet-Eniopean gas 
pipeline deal. The deal is now an ac¬ 
complished fact; but the decisions 
leoched in Versailles and Bonn in 
respect of East-West commercial and 
financial relations suggest that Washing- > 
ton is dead set on preventing con¬ 
tracts of this or similar kind in the 
future. 

The two summits had something of 
interest for the developing and non- 
aligned countries as well. The Versailles 
communique described the growth of 
the developing countries and the 
“deepening of a constructive relation¬ 
ship with them" as “vital" for flie 
political and economic well-being of 
the whole world. The Bonn declaration 
assured that NATO’s purpose was to 
contribute to peaceful progress world¬ 
wide and hence it would “work to 
remove the causes of instability such 
as under-development or tensions which 
encourage outside interference". Since 
NATffs interests are worldwide, its mem¬ 
bers will ‘consult together as appropriate 
on events in these regions which may 
have implications for our security, tak¬ 
ing into aaount our commonly identi¬ 
fied objectives. Those of us who ate 
in a position to do so will endeavour 
to respond to requests for assistance 
from sovereign states whose security 
and independence is threatened”. In 
other words, while the NATO area, as 
specified in the treaty, is not due to 
be extended, the alliance’s commercial 
and security interests certainly extend 
to “non-NATO areas’’. Whether this is 
good news for'the “non-NATO areas" 
is, however, a different matter. ■ 
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Empty and Black Boxes Explored 


G RunaktUiBa 

Hinduisffl! Eiaeiice and Coaseqaence (A Study of the Upaoishads, 
the Bnhma Satnhs and the Gita); Vikas Publishing House, New 
Delhi. 1979; pp xii + 414. Rs 125. 
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NO price is too high to pay for 
emancipating ourselves from the 

clutches of a fatalistic philosophy which 
preaches the gospel of the world being 
ephemeral and man being totally help¬ 
less therein. The Baba and the Swami 
cults have together played havoc in 
our midst by putting the spirit of man 
in the golden chaias of karma and 
mokslm, one concrete and the other 
abstract, By consistently repudiating 

the efficacy of all human endeavour, our 
^ unrelenting champions of idealist philo¬ 
sophy hav£ for long served as janitors 
of the niling class. They espouse the 
cause of the thinking mind to the ex- 
clasiofl and detriment of the working 
hand and thereby function as the offi¬ 
cial idealogues of an unjust order 
based on ojipression and slavery. In 
mysterious transcendentalism for the 
cruelty and stupidity of our socio-econo¬ 
mic and cultural organisation to hide. 

Those, however, who redefine the 
philosophical task for themselves do 
often call the bluff and take recourse 
to a dispassionate analysis of our 
'sacred lore’, much to the honor and 
agony of the conventional scholars. 
Driven to the wall, these scholars then 
practise the conspiracy of silence and 
ignore all interpretations which seek 
no demystify philosophy by converting 
theological (prestions into questions of 
this world’’. It remains to be seen 
whether Aiun Shouiic’s pursuit will 
meet with the same response from the 
conventional academic circles. 

Starting with the basic assumption 
that the purposes and consequences of 
Hindu traditian ere this-worldly, Shou- 
rie posits that ’’from the point of view 
of establishing hegemony — or from 
that of breaking out of it — the key 
elements of the world-view that need 
to be manipulated ate three: man’s view 
of nature, man's view of the social wotid 
... and nun’s view of man himself’ 
(p i). Drawing extensively from the 
^ Upanishadic texts which have tradi- 
jt^tionally been assigned the status of 
scriptural authority, the author brings 
out die Upanishadic view on all these 
and other connected questions. Taking 
stock of the vast gamut of philosophi¬ 
cal literatun in India, Shouiie makes 


the questionable claim that "the exis¬ 
tence of so many and such varied 
schools is an important fact in itself. 
It is a reflection, among other things, 
of the fact that for millenia our- com¬ 
munities lived in relative isolation with 
■only infrequent contacts with each 
other. While there are records of de¬ 
bates among the adherents of different 
schools and while the writings of a 
Ramanuja show an almost ohssessive 
preoccupation with refuting the stand¬ 
point of a Shankara, all the schools 
have survived all the debates. Through¬ 
out the course of our history die philo¬ 
sophical tradition was not welded into 
one philosophy just as the life of dif¬ 
ferent communities was not welded into 
one life’’ (p 4). This is being unduly 
generous in assessing the role of our 
early philosophers who were no less 
tendentious than their modem counter¬ 
parts. The fact is that all the schools 
have not survived all the debates; nor 
were all the debates conducted in an 
atmosphere of philosophical tolerance, 
as Shoutie also points out subsequently. 
Those schools of thought which were 
inoonvem’ent for the orthodoxy and 
tliose which were the despair of the 
prominent spokesmen of the ruling 

class ideology by virtue of their valid 
social criticism were neatly distorted or 
violcndy suppressed. The Lokayata 
sysfpm was one which thus incurred 

the wrath of the philosophers and the 
law-givqrs (dhamasostrakam-s) alike. 

Another materialist school, namely the 
Samihya, was foisted with ideas in¬ 
nately extraneous to it The heavy 
pressure exerted on the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshiko schools by the menacing 

)aw-givers made their epistemology and 
ontotogy an odd mixture of logically 
deduced and scripturally superimposed 
ideas. Those schools which did flourish 
,aie really a um'fied ^t, the difference 
among them being no more consequen¬ 
tial than that between king Log and 
king Stork. 

To understand why the ruling class 
phiksophers developed an abcminahlo 
distaste for materialism one has to 
come to grips first with the thoroughly 
irrelevant division of Indian philosophy 
into the astika and the nastika sykems. 
Th^ are not the theisde and the 



atheistic streams respectively; In fai^ 
the division itself is based on inti- 
philosophical considerations, the princi¬ 
pal bone of contention being the ac¬ 
ceptance or otherwise of the eternal 
vahdity of the vcdic lore. It is a-his- 
torical also because such an acceptance 
involves the belief that the vedic com¬ 
pendium is a homogeneous text of a 
particular epoch containing ideas which 
are not mutually contradictory. Fur¬ 
ther, this division has nothing whatso¬ 
ever to do with the positions that 
different philosophers take on such 
questions as the nature of the world 
and man. A more meaningful division 
of philosophy on this .score is the one 
along idealist and materialist lines. It 
is not as if the vedic tradition were 
bereft of the materialist outlook; but 
this was sought to be nullified by some 
rare pernicious intellectual and philo- 
.sophical gimmicks. It is unfortunate 
that Arun Shourie does not bring this 
out in his copious study of the Up- 
aiiuliadic text. 

The Upam’shads are the author’s 
basic “document for argument’’. They 
are traditionally considered to be 108 
in number and chronologically they 
belong to different periods and regions. 
The primary questkm to answer, there¬ 
fore, is regarding the authenticity of 
these several texts as the basic source 
material. The author avers that it is not 
desirable to view some of them as the' 
major texts and to relegate the rest to 
a minor position, and so he chooses 
“to err on the side of comprehensive¬ 
ness" (p 7). He justifies this stance by 
saying that omission to include all of 
them as equally authentic or inclusion 
of them all as authentic are both sub¬ 
ject to criticism alike. But tills amounts 
to paying a premium to orthodoxy 
quite unnecessarily, besides making the 
methodology questionable. The author, 
tor example, draws up a list of oon- 
tiadictions in the vedic and upanishadic 
thought, as corroborated from the texts, 
in chapter 9 of his book. Considering 
the fact that these texts have a parti¬ 
cular character and -an evolution over 
a period of many centuries, the con¬ 
tradictions are only to be expected, as 
even Arun Shourie concedes (p 814 ff), 
and yet he indiscriminately quotes 
fitim them as if they were all equally 
ancient and authentic. The Upanishadic 
texts belonging to a period later than 
the 10th century AD, for instance, are 
bound to have assimilated the Advaitic 
and Visishtad^aitic traditions. They 
cannot thus he equated with coires- 
ixinding texts of, say, the pre-buddkst 
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^akes a crucial statement 
bdoDging to different 
perl^ rd||k»"what we know about 
tlie^inode^r production of tbc period 
ovw: which the texts were compiled” 
(p 314), but he nowhere elucidates what 
he posits by specifically analysing the 
vedic material as a pointer to a defi¬ 
nite mode of production then prevail¬ 
ing. Do the later Upanishads exhibit 
traces of a mode of production diffe¬ 
rent from that of an earlier period as 
reflected in the earlier texts? The texts 
themselves do throw light on this ques¬ 
tion though Shourie shows no inclina¬ 
tion to tackle the question seriously or 
in depth. On the other hand, he quotes 
substantially from dl the texts of all 
the periods while discussing what in 
generic terms is called “upanishadic 
thought’’. The contention of the author 
seems to be that by luid large this 
discounting of chronological differences 
makes Bo difference for the principal 
argument about the misleading way in 
which ‘the scriptural texts present 
Reality. \ book that promises to be 
of some consequence outside academic 
circles — a crying need in the conte.\t 
of the blindfold faith in transcendental 
philosophy that has taken hold of the 
minds of the middle class in India — 
would, however, have.done well to deal 
with the historical stages that the 
several upanishadic texts represent and 
show how particular ideas gave a 
prop to the social organisation under 
different conditions of the production 
process through the ages. The "pure 
academic circles”, if at all there be 
such in any sense, can now reject the 
book, for it is not their cup of tea, by 
pointing out the apparent flaw in tbc 
methodology of the author. But the 
success of the book consists in the fact 
that even they will have to sit up and 
organise defence on their side if they 
care to thumb through the book, a deed 
which will be a highly rewarding e-x- 
perience for them. 


Giving a margin to the author’s pre¬ 
dilection for long quotations from 
upanishadic texts of all sorts, one might 
say that the outstanding feature of the 
book is that it is a fine documentation 
of upanishadic opinion on such matters 
as the undifferentiated, nou-qualified 
nature of the Brahman, the identity of 
the Atman and Brahman, the illusory 
character of tire observed world, the 
glory of moksha and the way to attain¬ 
ing that state of emancipation, 4nd the 
status of man. Shourie rightly empha¬ 
sises the point that the upanishads 
uniformly decry the body of man as 
something fouli when it is compliment¬ 



ed, it is only for the sake of gioti^- 
ing the /ft» that is in it (p 20). As 
Shourie puts It, “while the Upanishads 
’exalt’ the individual being by identi¬ 
fying him with the Brahman, it is a 
disembodied, Indesctibable being that 
they exalt; the empirical being of flesh 
.■md Iriood, of joys and sorrows is de¬ 
cried and reviled’’ (p 38). This whole 
approach, it must bo noted, is identical 
with the injunction of Socrates that 
you must offer a cock to the god of 
healing at the time of death, for, death 
is deliverance while life is a burden. 
The body of man is a prison-house in 
any case, and therefore it is immaterial 
whether one is a slave or a slave- 
ownerl Consequently, it is pointless 
for the slave to gnidge his master. The 
immediate social implication of this 
‘profound’ philosophy is drat it disarms 
the slave and perpetuates .slavery. A 
lurther irony is that the hallmark of the 
“undifferentiated, noii-(|ualilled” Brah¬ 
man, with w'liorn the Atman is identi¬ 
cal, varies depending on the caste of 
the person in wliase body it resides, as 
the Apashudradhikarano (Brahma Sutra -3 
1.3.34-38) lalxnns to exidain, Brahma 
Sutra 1.3.38 authoritatively declares 
that listening to and .study of the scrip¬ 
ture are prohibited for die Shudra-s, 
as enjoined by the law-givers also, and 
Shankara gleefully quotes a statement 
in his commentary on dik siilra winch 
purports to suggest that die shudra is 
like a cemetary and- hence the scrip¬ 
tures are unavailable to him just as 
they can’t he studied near a cemetary. 

And all this in the background of 
the affirmation of the Upanishads about 
die ‘’e.xelusivc existence of Brahman” 
wliich is described as "the entity, the 
residual, that is left after,all the pheno¬ 
menal existence and all phenomenal 
entities have been denied’* (p 46). A 
postulate like this should naturally 
make us wonder why ignorance (avidya), 
illusion (maya) and Brdiman ought to 
he viewed as real when the reality of 
all phenomenal entities is denied. But 
man thinks that the world is real and 
acts on that basis. Hence the endeav¬ 
our of the Upanishads "to get a hold 
of one’s mind” as “the first step in dis¬ 
pelling the delusion that holi us in 
thrall” (p 51). One cannot miss the 
strangldiold Aat is powerfully establish¬ 
ed on one’s mind when the essence of 
the philosophical pronouncements of 
the Upanishads is grasped, and that, 
in the words of Arun Shourie, is that 
‘‘Brahman is an undifferentiated, non¬ 
qualified, autonomous entity; this entity 
is pure consciousness; Man is not &e 
body, senses or mind; he is the Atman 


and the Atman is Brahman; Reality is 
one; Brahman exists aird He la un^Se- 
rentiated pure consdousness; flberefbie, 
the manifold empirical world Is .an 
illusion” (p S3). Otr the socioteultura] 
plane the consequence of this essence 
Is the millstone round the neck of man. 
Added to that is the primordial im¬ 
portance attached to faith and tie de¬ 
mand for the suspension of reason, 
which objectively leads to fideism (pp 
131 and 133). Basing himself on this 
data Shourie rightly concludes (p 150) 
that our philosophers teach us, as 
Marx and Engels would say, ‘the art 
of converting real objective chains 
that exist outside me into merely ideal, 
merely subjective chains, existing 
merely in me and thus of converting 
all external sensuously perceptible strug¬ 
gles into pure struggles of thought" 
("The Holy Family", Progress Publi- ) 
shers, Moscow, pp 97 , 226), The funda- '' 
mental tenet of the Upanishads that 
all, including suffering, is unreal makes 
the task of changing society super¬ 
fluous. It scores victory in favour of 
staliu- Quoism by a clever idealistic 
interpretation of the world which may 
be accepted only at oui own peril. 

The lihogatxidgita carries forward 
the attack launched by the Upanishads, 
but it does so in a more sophisticated 
and intellectual fashion; so much so, 
it remains the most formidable wea¬ 
pon for the ruling classes. Mystifica¬ 
tion and awe-inspiring pronounce¬ 
ments are the stock in trade of the 
philosophy of the oppressors and the 
Gita abounds in such apparently in- 
vinicible final truths. The most un- ■ - 
alloyed idealistic merchandise is made >' 
to appear quite glittering and glamor- '1 
ous by the author of the Gtta, A ‘ 
powerful shield that the ruling clas.'cs 
have possessed in history is the mood 
of acceptance among the masses, for, 
if an idea that grips the minds of the 
masses is a material force, it does 
not really matter whether it is the 
idea of submission or revolt that so 
grips the minds; each will have its 
own hold on the minds and also act 
as the motivating force for further 
aition or inaction, as the case may 
be. As a rationaliser, the author of 
the Gita induces inaction though 
paradoxically enough the message is 
couched in the language of dynamic 
action. There is legitimate reason,^ 
therefore, for Shourie to decry the^ ■'* 
practice of some stalwart Interpreters' / 
of the Cffa to superimpose “modem’’ 
ideas on the text to serve'our im¬ 
mediate needs, be it in'the context 
of Uk institution of caste hierarchy or 
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meaaiDg th^ want to to tiie 
tot in a benotheiitic style •igaoting 
the sdf'Contradietory positions that 
this ensures. 

The main thesis of the author that 
the Upanishdds and the GAo do not 
expound apy doctrine that would .be 
•cooduciye to the acceptance pf any 
modicum of social responsibility (pp 


Swarie 

expoks the hoUoWhess of many a 
cUm made in the Upanishads and 
their commentaries by the preceptors 
(achart/a-s) which should make any 
conventional and orthodox exponent 
of Indian Philosophy to . open his eyes 
and re-examine his positions in the 
specific context of the dynamic move¬ 
ments that society has witnessed 




fimited, 'Itttf .tbe 'pris4(j|^‘t^ ''P(e 7 > 
scribed the law for socitepy 
of its position alongside nil4concl||t^. 
ally viable class gives the' lie w 

assertion about any al^|t£l meaning¬ 
ful catholicity in the matter of re|^n 
and philosophy as having prenWIed 
profusely in ancient. India, Mystifica¬ 
tion consolidated the power and posi¬ 
tion of the priestly class. Modern 


210 -222) is very valid». niese texts 
have fdr their professed objective the 
enabling of man to transcend society 
and be a recluse in order to achieve 
unity v^th Srafomm. This path, in¬ 
cidentally, is not paved with intellect, 
reason or scholarship. After all, the 
Brahman chooses the appropriate soul 
or souls for thus injecting wisdom, as 
the Kathopani^iad (1.2.23) puts it. 
The modem traditionalists are per¬ 
force constrained to bypass certain 
inconvenient passages in the Upani- 
T shads, as for example Chandogya Up- 
anishad S.10.7, which among other 
things states that "those who are of 
stinking conduct here ... will enter a 
stinking womb, either the womb of a 
dog, or the womb of a swine, or the 
womb of an outcaste”. The telling 
commentary of Arun Shourie on this 
is; "Even the womb of an outcaste 
stinks, does it? It is the same, is it 
as the womb of a dog or a swine? 
And all this from the mouth of Bmh- 
mm Himself? And yet we pride our¬ 
selves on our tolerance!” (p 298). 

With scores of references on a 
number of issues discussed in the 
Upanishads Shourie makes the irresis¬ 
tible observation that our great 
thinkers start with empty boxes and 
' f them as they like (pp 301-2). They 
enter into controversies .on pointless 
issues and thus resemble "those who 
maintain the Devil is greem and those 
who insist he is yellow” (p 302), The 
social impact of that part of the 
Upanishads which is a .sheer twaddle 
,of speculation is that misery has multi¬ 
plied fot die masses (ibid). 

The point is that these texts and 


through the ages. 

Another revealing analysis of Shourie 
is jthat of the idea of tolerance which 
is usually dished out as the most glori¬ 
ous tradition in the sphere of hdian 
culture. As he succinctly puts it, 
•The''society and the tradition were 
very tolerant in matters that did not 
affect the social order". In matters 
affecting the socii fabric ‘‘the rules 
and the sanctions do not exemplify a 
tolerant society — rather they pmnt 
to a society that is determined to 
make unthinking conformity the 
second nature of its members” (p 361). 
He adds that “this duality — of being 
tolerant in superficials and intolerant 
in matters that might call into ques¬ 
tion the basis of the social order — 
is reflected in the debates of the philo¬ 
sophers also” (Ibid). One is inevitably 
reminded of the kind of tolerance that 
the so-called liberal democrat E M 
Forster advocates; tolerance in the 
queue for a bus, but abominable 
intolerance towards a system which 
' seeks to be a substitute for the exist¬ 
ing one of colonial plunder and econo¬ 
mic and social inequalities. As long 
as one paid due ransom to the priestly 
class and aa^pted the norms of the 
hierarchical society, it did not matter 
whether one was a mimamsaka or a 
vedantin. The trouble arose only when 
the basic foundation of society was 
sought to be altered. The ramifications 
of caste society, the powerful and 
sordid theory of karma, and many 
other obscurantist daims, these were 
not allowed to bo denigrated. The 
least resistance was met with furious 
codification, as indeed the early pbysi- 


mystificatlon takes a different form; it 
could be a iana jagarana abhiyana of 
the Viswa Hindu Parishad, the funda¬ 
mentalism of Khomeini, the diktat of 
the Holy See, or the crazy call of 
Zionism and racialism. The political 
aim of the jrriestly class was well 
defined by Kautilya in his Arthasastra 
even as the political aim of today 
finds expression througdi a crusader for. 
‘freedom’ called Ronald Reagan whose 
manifesto, as outlined before the Com¬ 
mons and Lords in London, is “to 
drive Marxism-Leninism to the ash 
heap of history”. A section of the 
modern intelligentsia, with far greater 
influence than I he priestly class of 
earlier times, sees in this brand of 
freedom its own security and prospe¬ 
rity. It will not hesitate to use tho 
old armoury of the Upanishads,' the 
Gita and, the Brahma Sutras for 
securing its objectives, for the real 
content of these texts has not been 
fully presented to our people. Arun 
Shourie's work could well be regarded 
as an attempt in the direction of dis¬ 
abusing a few misconceptions in this 
regard, notwithstanding its limitations 
following from an inadequate methodo¬ 
logy. V. 

One last word and wc close. And 
that is about the last chapter of the 
work which initiates discussion on 
Gandhi and the Tradition. What Arun 
Shourie is not prepared to for^ve in 
the traditional inlerprcteis of the 
scriptural texts like Shankara, Rama¬ 
nuja, etc, he is prepared! to give a 
wide margin to in the case of Gandhiji, 
as the latter conducted many important 
and far reaching struggles. It is a 


V their overenthusiastic exponents of 
^eontomporary times cling to a theory 
of knowledge that makes a mockery 
of loiowledge. They do not admit 
that at a given stage of human history 
man’s totality of knowledge of himsdf 
and of his surroundings is limited or 
incomplete. They are not prepared to 
\ suspend judgment on questions like 
* the evolution of Hie or even the evolu¬ 
tion U the universe till such time as 
they gkn enough data to rome up with 
a fonkiulation. The result is the 
mbfflbo-jttmbo pf the fita (qxwt) of. 
BrafifRimV fconnsi tngnrai, etc, of 


dans in India experienced. (See, 
DeWprasad Chattopadbyaya: ‘‘Science 
and Sodety in Andent India”, Cal¬ 
cutta. 1977.) When thinking and 
action are thus curbed or made the 
prerogative of just one section of 
sodety, the ruling 'efite is quite safe 
in its Saddle and can have the luxuri¬ 
ous-pretention of catholicity, tolerance 
and what not. When the seed of 
hdiflessness' fs made to germinate in 
a person’s consdousness tluough the 
philosoriiical'(riKcurantism*« klirtm, 
Brakmm, mna, yrrfna, mayo, aoidya, 
etc,, the poSce hat^ions' r^ulred for 


dubious point whether the views of 
Gandhiji on the scriptures must be 
viewed with sympathy only because 
he led struggles; for it could be argued 
with equal force that this preoccupa¬ 
tion of Gandhiji blunted the edge 
of a few struggles launched and led 
by him, Ms own philusopMeM convic¬ 
tions having been behind'his decisions 
quite frequently. This is not to 
minimise the pivotal role played by 
Gandhiji as tiie seminal diaiacter of 
our epoch in bringit^ masses to 
the path of struggle, flffilit k suggest¬ 
ed is that there is no evidkee to hold 
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Ait^veV uwntbndiis 

'of tie Ksi^fes and that, therefore, 
hit inteipreWon of the tcriptuies 
may not necessarily be of practical 
utility in changing our socio-culttiral 
order. It is pertinent to point out 
that a tinge of Revivalism and 

obscurantism is unmistakably dis¬ 
cernible in Gandhiji's writings on 

Indian philosophy and religion in spite 
of his unquestionably remarkable 

stature otherwise. 

Finally, the entire section on "Con¬ 
sequences” (Chapters 6-10 in the 


qtKDCH ;t-> Ibr GteDfdxhDr, Beis«t- 
sive Tolerance and Fideism), deserves 
to be brought out as an independent 
monograph in order to reach more 
people in and outside the academic 
world so that a purposeful debate 
could be arried on. And avoidable 
mistakes, like writing promm as 
pramanila, could be avoided when a 
second edition of tne book is brought 
out, besides pruning the long quota¬ 
tions from the Upanishadic texts inso¬ 
far as they do not add to the value 
of the book and the credibility of the 
arguments based on them. 


Thin Spread on Regional Development 

KRGNair 


Economics of Regional Development and Plani^ ii% Third World 
Cogntiies by S C Patnaik; Associated Publishing House, New 
Delhi 1981; pp xii + 177, Rs 70. 


RECENT years have witnessed a spate 
of scholarly contributions from India 
to the study of regional development. 
Most of these, however, have been 
merely presentations of results of in- 
depth research into particular aspects 
of this broad area. No one from India 
so far. seems, to have attempted to 
bring together most of these and other 
studies in the form of a textbook on 
regional development. Patnaik’s effort 
is almost pioneering, in that, he tries 


view of existing literature in the field. 
.Such a task even on a topic within a 
narrow discipline is usually not easy 
for even the most erudite and experi¬ 
enced researchers. To ventpre on 
something similar in an inter-discipli¬ 
nary area such as regional development 
is even more onerous and is in fact 
like treading on vgry thin ice. Patnaik 
docs so rather clumsily, and the result 
is neither a good elementary handbook 
t<ir practitioners nor an excellent frea- 


teferttibas; fht «etd|t ¥iii|k 


gets no Over-view ol existing Uteratuie. 
in the field since there are qidte a few- 
glaring omissions in die lirt of refe¬ 
rences. The limitations on location 
analysis are mentioned without any 
lefcrence to the brilliant piece by 
Alonso or to the set of lectures by 
Lefeber both of whidi would be of 
inwoense value to students and practi¬ 
tioners. Similarly, in the portion on 
shift-share analysis, there are no re¬ 
ferences to Pterloff ei al [1960] or to 
Ashby [1964], There is also little men¬ 
tion of the literature on regional deve¬ 
lopment in socialist countries. One 
looks, in vain, for Kotopeckyj [1972] 
or for Mihailovic [1972] Similarly, in 
the discussion on regional poverty in 
India, there is no mention of Ahluwa- 
lia [1978]. Further, even the survey of 
"Regional Economics” by Meyer [1965] 
and the work on regional growth by 
Richardson [1973] fail to find a place 
in Patnaik’s list of references. 

The book even in its present form 
would have made much more interest¬ 
ing reading, nevertheless, if the pub¬ 
lisher had taken the trouble to get the 
manuscript thoroughly edited,.from at 
least the language, point of view. Ade¬ 


quate care has not been taken even 
at the proof-reading stage so that 
name.s of even famous authois are 
misspelt in the hook. 


to do so. His work seems all the more 
interesting because he has sought to 
bring out a book which is claimed 
to he useful not only for India, but 
for the entire third world. He intend 
it to be a handbook for regional 
planners and for students at the post¬ 
graduate level in these countries. 

The aims set by Patnaik are. how¬ 
ever, almost unattainahiy high. It is 
extremely difficult to write a hand¬ 
book for practitioners which would 
also seivc’ os a textbook for advanced 
students. This is so because practi¬ 
tioners are quite often not well-versed 
in the latest theoretical developments, 
and have to be taught the practical 
application.s without going too much 
into theoretical labryinths. As against 
this, the advanced student has to 
attempt much deeper theoretical in¬ 
sights. While a good understanding of 
the fundamentals in the field is a ne¬ 
cessary pre-condition for bringing out 
a good book of this kind, it is fat from 
Ijeing a sufficient one to produce a fine 
treatise as attemptqd here. In any hook 
of this kind, it is necessary to give a 
very lucid account of all the theoreti- 
wl ideas; develop these from the most 
elementary to the most advanced and 
recent: illustrate th<‘se with practical 
examples; and give also a broad ovet- 


tise for advanced students. 

it has, of course, to be admitted 
that Patnaik shows awareness of the 
fundamental issues on which a book 
of this type has to concentrate. He 
does indicate the problems involved 
in the choice of the region for the 
purpose of analysis. He does point out 
the need for a separate analysis of 
regional economic problems as distinct 
from the study of national economic 
is.sues. He shows awareness of prob¬ 
lems and techniques in the field of 
regional analysis and planning, r Taking 
India as a case in point, he also stres¬ 
ses the need for caution in applying 
the usual tools, theories and policie.s 
to third world countries. As regards 
fundamentals, no issues can be raised 
against Patnaik. But in its exposition, 
the book is regionally unbalanced. In 
the nine-chapter volume, while chapter 
•3 on the definition of regions, and 
chapters 8 and 9 on the special regio¬ 
nal probJeras of the third world coun¬ 
tries, are passaUe, the rest of the hook 
is indifferent with some portions .such 
as chapters 6 and 7 on techniques 
being very badly written." 

Anothes important lacuna in the 
Irook is we absence, at the end of 
each chapter, of a list of articles and 
■books that the reader may commit. The 
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Education and Social Change 

A Conceptual Framework 

A R Kamat 

This article examines the different trends of thought on the relationship between education and 
social change. 

It rules out the ideaMic approach to this connection. Yet it underscores how, even as the 
educational structure is not the prime mover of social change, education can in certain situations con¬ 
tribute to the aioakening of a new social consciousness among individuals and sections who may be 
the harbingers of change. 

The point is illustrated with reference to the Indian historical experience from British times tdl 
now. 


!N this paper it is intended to 
discuss the conceptual framework 
for relating education to social change, 
in general, and to social diange in 
the Indian context, in particular. 

I 

Social scientists have been address¬ 
ing themselves to this issue ever since 
education assumed the form and pro¬ 
portions of a large organised sector 
in society. They have held vastly 
differing views on the relationship 
between education and society. 

At one end of the spectrum educa¬ 
tion is considered to be 'he most 
im^rtant ‘ideological State apparatus' 
devised by the ruling classes t.a ensure 
that society largely conforms to their 
. ideas and interests.’ Gramsci is even 
more specific when he says that intel¬ 
lectuals or (the upper sections of) the 
product of the education system “are 
officers of the ruling class for the 
exercise of subordinate functions of 
social hegemony and political govern¬ 
ment".’ Evide^y, thinkers of tins 
persuasion hold that education is an 
torument forged by the ruling 
clasws to serve and preserve their own 
interests, and thus largely to maintain 
the Status quo in the existing eco¬ 
nomic and poHticai power structure. 

At the other end, are manv social 
scientists, politicians, educationists 
and educational planners who consider 
education as a very important, if not 
the most important, instrument of 
t social change. This, they maintain 
especially in the ctmtext of the Third 
World countries. For instance, in the 
Third Five Year Plan document (1961- 
iKi) die Indian Planning Commission 
desetibgd feduegtioa as “the must 
important factor in achieving 


rapid economic development and tech¬ 
nological progress and in creating a 
social order founded on the values of 
freedom, social justice and equal op¬ 
portunity".-’ The Report of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1964-66), bearing 
the eloquent title of "Education and 
National Development", makes an 
even stronger assertion that for 
achieving "change on a grand scale 
there is one instrument and one 
instrument only, that can be used: 
Education". The Commission also be¬ 
lieved that "In fact, what is needed 
is a revolution in education which in 
turn will set in motion the much 
desired social, economic and cultural 
revolution.”* The sequence is. there¬ 
fore, very clearly indicated between 
education and social change. 

Here, education is elevated to the 
position of the prime-mover of econo¬ 
mic development and social change. It 
is well known that, during the post- 
Second World War period, the 
UNESCO consistently upheld the pri¬ 
macy of education in its piiblicatlon.-;. 
Not only the savants, the political 
leadership, - and educational planners 
in die less developed countries, but 
also the majority of Western social 
acientists have often subscribed to 
this view of education. (In fact, the 
former have followed the thinking of 
the latter.) 

In a country such as India, there arc 
also the overtones of the feudal reli¬ 
gion-fined past in which education was 
held sacred, as opposed to other mate¬ 
rial life fvhlch was held profane. Thus 
we have sdU with us the imagery of 
the Godd& of Learning. Although 
actual practice of education belips not 
only sacredness but often also- detnen- 
taty ht^» and decency, the imagery 
is still* wjth its in its verbad form 


fostering both the vision of a non¬ 
existent glorious past and a double¬ 
think in the present, causing all-round 
confusion about, the role of education 
and its relationship with society. 

In actuality, views on education arc 
mixed-up affairs combining one or 
more than one of these main elements 
with one’s own other pet predilections. 
Whether these views are reconcilable 
or not, it is dear that it is necessary 
to place the educational system in its 
proper perspective with respect to 
society. 

11 

There are two characteristics of 
man which distingni.sh him from 
other spedes. First, man shares with 
others a common life, a common cul¬ 
ture; in other words he lives in society. 
As Worsley puts it, "Man k man 
because he shares a common culture, 
... hot only [of] its living members 
but also members of past generations 
and those yet unborn."' Secondly, 
most of his behaviour is learned, not 
instinctive. Socialisation is the process 
through which man learns to live in 
social groups, to participate in their 
productive activities and cultural life. 
Through this process of socialisation 
culture is transmitted from one gene¬ 
ration to another. Education — or 
deliberate organised instruction — is 
a part, and only a part, but an impor¬ 
tant part, of this process of socialisa¬ 
tion. 

Until a few centuries ago, educa¬ 
tion, — ie, deliberate organised in¬ 
struction — covered only small select¬ 
ed groups, certain elites in society, 
like the priestly class, traders and 
merchants, and the warrior Class, Only 
In the era ol capitalism arid mdustria* 
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' ihe^ ^ pf m(>dera nsflok- 
states, dii} education bexin to spread 
to wider and wider sections of society. 
In. most cntemporary societies, educa¬ 
tion ^ differentiated ibelf from 
other lo^lisation processes and has 
^.become a highly complex and ramified 
^rglnisation. The educational system 
in iB modern society tries to embrace 
almost all people when they arc young 
and equip them with at least the 
minimum skills of literacy and nume¬ 
racy) 

On the other hand, with the 
growth of modern economy and the 
complexity of the socio-economic 
structure, the educational system has 
also grown in its coverage and spe¬ 
cialisation. It turns out trained per¬ 
sonnel equipped with information 
knowledge, skills and values fbr ful¬ 
filling various roles and manning a 
variety of jobs at various levels in 
society. Thus the economy, as a 
consumer of the educational product, 
wields considerable influence on the 
levels, specialisations and content of 
education. This is usually achieved 
through the political and administra¬ 
tive apparatus. The knowledge, skills 
and values acquired through educa¬ 
tion not only meet the economic 
needs of society; they are aiso per¬ 
meated with a social content corres¬ 
ponding to the existing socio-eco¬ 
nomic and political structure, and 
the consequent social stratification 
and distribution of power in society. 

Another aspect of education in 
the modern era is its allocative func¬ 
tion. The educational process, with 
its different specialisations, different 
levels, and certification process which 
goes along with it,, distributes the 
younger generation to various roles 
(or jobs) in society according to their 
possession or lack of appropriate diplo¬ 
mas and certificates, specifying particu¬ 
lar skills, abilities and values. Thus it 
legitimises the exiiiting distribution of 
positions of socio-economic gains and 
power by convincing the losers or 
relative losers that their failure in 
life is due to their failure in educa¬ 
tion which in turn is due to their 
(inherent) lack of abilities. Moreover, 
this allocative function induces grea¬ 
ter and greater demands for more and 
more education and thus contributes 
to the exapansion of the educational 
system and . increases the common 
people's dependence on. and .subjuga¬ 
tion to, it. 

What about the goals, objectives 
and structural pattern of education? 
It is true that some of the so-called 
universal (or socially-oriented) goals 
o( education in a society articulate 


the ’^ittking of'philosophers tnid so-’ 
cial reformers of the times, s(.'me of 
it even attempting to project a desir¬ 
able future. This can be illustrated 
by examples of many Western and 
Eastern educational philosophers. 
In our own country, for instance, 
Gandhi’s influence on the educa¬ 
tional thought in India before and 
after independence, and the ideas of 
national education during the earlier 
nascent period of Indian nationalism, 
illustrate this point. But, in practiee, 
both goals and objectives and the 
structural pattern are influenced 
largely by the dominant politico-eco¬ 
nomic structure and the various 
powerful groups in society. As an 
example, one may point to tlic bureau¬ 
cracy in India, British in the earlier 
stages and both British and Indian in 
the later stages of British rule and 
the current Anglo-phil Indian bureau¬ 
cracy in the present priod, which has 
exercised a powerful influence on 
Indian education in these nspecls. 

in the actual operation of the sys¬ 
tem it has been shown that, in most 
countries, the system works both in 
its form and content with a decisive 
social bias, heavily in favour of the 
upper or dominant strata of society.' 
At the same time, it provides occupa¬ 
tional and social, mobility to a small 
number from the lower strata. Those 
from the common people who, in 
spite of their inherent handicaps, make 
the grade are gradually co-opted into 
the upper strata. Consequently, with 
this adjustment and accommodation, 
the socio-economic structure carries 
on more or less as before. 

Thus the educational system is 
largely conditioned by the prevalent 
socio-economic and political power 
structure. Its expansion, growth and 
development are tuned to the require¬ 
ments of this structure; the changes 
in it are directed by the changes in 
this structure and particularly by the 
changes in the distribution of power 
-- economic, social and political. The 
educational system, which is' a social 
product and a part of the entire social 
system, acquires a collateral relation¬ 
ship with it. 

We have described so far the gene¬ 
ral character of education and the 
educational system in relation to 
society and the social system, their 
general nature of being supportive of 
and supported by the prevalent socio¬ 
economic structure. But this relation¬ 
ship can never be, and never is, a 
one-to-one correspondence. Imbal¬ 
ances and incongruities do occur, 
giving rise at times to digsatisfaction, 
dissent, dis-bamony, dissolumce, and. 


Iwii' revolt In other 

With correspondence and collateralityi 

there are contradictions too. 

First, the social situation, together 
with its underlying socio-economic l 
structure, and the political power ' 
structure are never static. As is well 
known, they have 'i. movement of their 
own, depending on their inherent 
contradictions. The more irreconcil¬ 
able these contradictions arc, the 
more serious become the socio-eco¬ 
nomic and political confrontations 
between opposing classes in society. 
These have their repercussions on the 
educational system, and within it as 
weD. 

Second, the educational system, like 
every other .sub-system in the general 
social framework, acquires in the course 
of its development a certain autonomy 
and therefore its own dynamics of 
development, depending on its own 
contradictions, as well as contradic-Tl 
tions and conflicts in relation to the 
socio-economic system. It can at 
times produce serious value conflicts 
in the system between its different 
components and values of soipe com¬ 
ponents of the system with the ruling 
values and practices. This latter 
happens, particularly, when there are 
serious structural contradictions within 
the social system itself — as has been 
happening during the last few years 
in India. Under these contradictions, 
internal and external to the educa¬ 
tional system, it may even at times 
become dysfunctional (as is happen¬ 
ing at the moment to a large sector 
in higher education in India). 

Finally, there is the characteristic 
of education (in fact of all human „ 
thought) which we have not mention¬ 
ed so far but which is of fundamental 
significance to the development and 
progress of human society. All educa¬ 
tion, qua education, has a dual charac¬ 
ter. Although education as a process 
of socialisation, as explained above, 
generally dominates and domesticate.'; 
individuals — ie, it socialises them 
to conform to the norms and values 
of society and its establishment, it 
also has the capacity to generate a 
spirit of enquiry and questioning of 
the accepted ‘truths'. In other words, 
education has also the capacity to 
liberate the human mind, from the 
shackles of the past and the present. 

It has the potential to make men 
question the ruling values and norms/ 
in society, to make them rebel againsfi ^ 
the existing social constraints, and to 
seek solutions to tlw devi^l^d so¬ 
cial contradictions outside frame¬ 
work of the established system. 

Even ffhe limited apipun^ of autb- j 



WaitFiid ind^witm k die a^tn 
system of eduation csn provide 

some (limited) opportunities to un¬ 
fold thb process of questioning, 
^ demystification, and demythologisa- 
'' tion — leading to consdentisation. 
Thus, in the educational system it¬ 
self, in spite of its generally 
confinnatoiy and confonnatory charac¬ 
ter there is a potential of a 
rebellious character. Because of this, 
there may arise snecific foci, which 
anddpate, germinate, or support, 

within the educational system, the 

movement for social liberation actu¬ 
ally taking place outside in society. 

HI 

This brings us back to the ques¬ 

tions which were raised in the begin¬ 
ning of this paper, viz, the relation¬ 
ship between education and social 
change, and the use of education in 
^ bringing about social and econoimc 
' development and socio-economic trans- 
toiraation. 

There are three or four, positions 
usually taken with regard to educa¬ 
tion and social change. First, that 
education is for itself and has nothing 
to do with social change. Second, 
that education is determined com¬ 
pletely by social factors and can 
therefore have no role in changing 
society; if at all, education follows 
social change. Third, education is 
an autonomous or relatively auto¬ 
nomous factor, and therefore can 
and does induce social change. 
Finally, the position that educational 
change and social change must take 
place simultaneously.' 

jr .. No sizeable opinion now takes the 
first position although the Indian 
hangover still persists about the 
sacredness of education and of some 
of the nineteenth century Western 
thought. While the three authors 
cited in footnote 7 take these or other 
variants of these positions, it is the 
author’s impression that the UNESCO 
and Indian educationists generally 
followed the third and have now 
veered round to the fourth, the posi¬ 
tion of the two changes moving simul¬ 
taneously. Contrary to popular mis¬ 
conception, the second is not the 
correct Afandst or the dialectical- 
historical paradigm.’ It is the posi¬ 
tion of ‘mechanical’ Marxists. We 
have spelt' out above our position as 
t regards the relationship between edu- 
, cation and society, from which 
follows hereafter our argument about 
the relationship between education 
and social change. 

Fdlowing our argument of the last 
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section, if social dPaie is Beam 
to connote fundamental structural 
changes in society, it is clear (from 
the conceptualisation given above) 
that the socio-economic factor and its 
executive arm the political factor — 
and not education — have primary 
importance in the process of social 
change. They are, by and large, the 
real prime movers. There are a few 
others who take a similar position al¬ 
though their number is not very 
large.® 

Education, no doubt, can help the 
process of social change as a neces¬ 
sary and vitally important collateral 
factor. It can help to stimulate, ac¬ 
celerate, and work out that process 
in the manner described above, by 
disseminating and cultivating know¬ 
ledge, information, skills, and values, 
appropriate to the changing socio¬ 
economic and political structure. 
Moreover, in a rapidly changing situ¬ 
ation — eg, in a post-revolutionary 
period — when fundamental struc¬ 
tural changes are rapidly taking place, 
education can undoubtedly operate 
as a powerful weapon to demolish 
the old cultural and ideological super¬ 
structure and to build in its place an 
altogether new appropriate structure 
which would be in harmony with the 
new-bom society. For instance, in 
some countries, a whole new system 
of education evolved, replacing the 
old effete system after revolutionary 
socio-economic and political structural 
changes. This new system, in its turn, 
supported and consolidated these 
changes (eg, USSR after the October 
revolution and recently Cuba and 
Vietnam). This also happened in 
India, in a distorted and arrested 
manner, after the British conquest of 
India when a system of modem edu¬ 
cation was introduced in India under 
the aegis of the British rule. 

The only other manner in which 
education may help the process of far- 
reaching social change in society is 
by using its liberating and rebelating 
role (mentioned above) — by examin¬ 
ing and analysing the existing social 
situation, by counterposing an alter¬ 
native ideology to challenge the est¬ 
ablished ideology. Thus the com¬ 
mitted individuals in academe can 
create some foci of dissent in the 
easting educational system and be¬ 
come heralds and harbingers of the 
forthcoming social change. 

How then does one construe the 
many statements by political leaders, 
by educational thinkers and planners, 
and by social scientists in the deve¬ 
loping country, in general, that edu- 


' citkm is ^miin tutriaBeof or tiK 
‘single most inoortant foctor’ of so¬ 
cial change?’* No^ doubt, some of 
these statements are made for rhetori¬ 
cal, exhortative purposes, sometimes 
even to bamboozle the commop peo¬ 
ple, particularly when made by poli¬ 
ticians, and they need not be taken 
seriously. 

But, when made by others, they 
mainly reflect the following three 
positions; (i) an incorrect understand- 
mg of the role of education; (ii) an 
empirically incorrect assumption that 
a far-reaching structural transforma¬ 
tion is alieady (or at least should be) 
taking place and education should, 
therefore, come forward to play its 
crucial rok in consummating that trans¬ 
formation; (iii) an essentially social- 
reformist and welfare oerspective, 
with no bid for a far-reaching struc¬ 
tural transformation, where education 
is expected to play its role in the 
furtherance of economic growth and 
social change, within the pre.sent socio¬ 
economic structural framework. 

Let us ignore (i), although that 
possibility cannot be ruled out, since 
it flows from the assumption of a 
relatively independent role for-edu¬ 
cation. A careful examination of the 
•statements (e g, those of the Thitd Five 
Year Plan in India and the Report of 
the Education Commission mentioned 
in the beginning of this papei) shows 
that there is no reference in them to 
basic changes in the socio-economic 
structure and therefore the underly¬ 
ing position is essentially what is 
suggested in (iii). But some of the 
latest formulations in this respect in 
India, as mentioned above, hint at 
position (ii) where it is pleaded that 
the socio-economic structural changes 
and educational transformation should 
simultancousli/ take place, with the 
lurking hope that both . these could 
take place without jolting too much 
and too rudely the politico-economic 
.apple cart! It is clear that both fii) 
and (iii) visualise essentially an 
evolutionary perspective of change, 
and it is possible that some of their 
advocates do so eclectically since they 
often justify it by mentioning that 
there is no prospective revolution 
round the comer. Thus (i) to (iii) are 
all variations essentially of an idealist 
position in contrast to the dialectrical- 
historical paradigm of social change. 

IV 

Whatever their assessment, we are 
therefore required to consider the 
relationship between education and 
rapid socio-economic development 
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and change in their limited contsKt 
— j e, vHthout fundamental sodo- 
economic structural changes. This is 
briefly indicated in the sequel, in its 
two main aspects: economic devdop- 
ment and social change. 

The nature of the contribution of 
education to economic and social 
development needs a more detailed 
consideration and cannot be attempt¬ 
ed here. Here, it may be mentioned 
that, in the post-Seeond World Wat 
period, the relationship of edbeation 
to economic development received 
serious attention in national and 
international forums. It was made out 
that education is one of the most, if 
not most important, factor in econo¬ 
mic growth. This had two important 
consequences. The Unesco and West¬ 
ern social scientists, and following 
them the third-word educationists and 
planners, supported education as a 
prime mover in the developing coun¬ 
tries. (See our references to India 
above.) 

This initial enthusiasm about educa¬ 
tion as an important input in econo¬ 
mic growth also provided a justifica¬ 
tion for the massive expansion cl 
education together with large alloca¬ 
tion of funds, which anyway had to 
be done in response to the great de¬ 
mand tor educational facilities by the 
concerned segments of society. But it 
was soon discovered that education 
strengthened old inequalities and 
created new ones in the absence of 
any fundamental change in their de¬ 
pendent nMonship with the deve¬ 
loped countries, on the one hand, 
and the continuation of the existing 
outdated internal politico-economic 
power structure, on the other. That 
is, the causes of miderdcvelopoicnt es- 
.sentially lay in structural factors (both 
external and internal), and not so 
much in the backwardness in educa¬ 
tion. 

Education was supposed to be the 
main instrument of change in the 
social sphere as well. Here, change 
was visualised and hoped for in the 
Iramework of the ‘tradition-modern¬ 
ity, paradigm, with a stress on the 
cultural, rather than on structural, 
change. But it was soon discovered 
that education, by and large, works 
to maintain the existing social strati¬ 
fication and continuance of ideas and 
values of the dominant social 'classes 
and their economic, social and polid- 
cal interests. They may not necessa¬ 
rily be forward-looking and rational 
as the nodemi.sation-wall8bs and their 


other protagonists liked to bdieve, 
but may indeed often be anti-rational 
and regressive. Altogether what it 
helped to achieve was a limited ex¬ 
tent of mbourgeoisemeni of certain 
segments of the population. 

What, then, is the actual assessment 
of the role of education in the econo¬ 
mic and social devdopment in a 
non-revolutionary perspective? The 
achievements are extremely meagre 
(as compared with the grand design); 
A limited independent economic de¬ 
velopment, the rise of new affluent 
classes, and after limited initial ad¬ 
vance harsher inequities in the socio¬ 
economic and political structures. 
Moreover, with the onset of the socio¬ 
economic crisis, education also en¬ 
ters a crisis phase." 

What it achievi'd in education was; 
A limited increase in literacy and 
numeracy, at one end, and a limited 
measure of advance in science and 
technology and in other higher educa¬ 
tion, at the other end. Both contribu¬ 
ted to the constricted socio-economic 
development. The latter has now de¬ 
celerated and stagnated, lor India, 
after the mid-sixties. It confirms our 
postulation that education is just one 
variaWc in the cluster (of variables), 
and that it is not a prime mover of 
social change. Little else can be said 
about the role of education in social 
change and that little has already 
been indicated, viz, education has a 
great deal of correspondence with 
society; but this relationship is neither 
unilinear nor isomorphic, and hardly 
anything definite (which is universally 
valid) can be said about the quantum 
and kind of education which will 
help, even in a limited measure, so¬ 
cial change in a non-radical respective. 

If we survey the history of educa¬ 
tion in relation to society (in this as 
well as in other countries), we find 
illustrations of all these features of 
its social relationship. There may be 
times when education merely reflects 
society and follows changes in it. At 
other times education, itself condi¬ 
tioned by social and economic deve¬ 
lopments reacts with them and influ¬ 
ences further developments. In still 
other periods, education, although 
conditioned by society and its prior 
development, because of its own auto¬ 
nomy and its own dynamics, deve¬ 
lops contradictions and conflicts with¬ 
in itself and in relation to society. 
And there are periods when educa¬ 
tion has the role of a powerful lever 
of consumniating a desired social 
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change whic6 is already taking iflace 
due to its sodo-economic and politi¬ 
cal prime movers. What is of telev- , 
ance to us and to many third-world ^ 
countries, from their recent experi¬ 
ence, is that desired developments in 
the educational sphere and desired 
social change do not ordinarily take 
place because of the powerful struc¬ 
tural constraints in society. 

V 

Reviewing the historical develop¬ 
ments of education in relation to 
•society, over the last 150 years ot 
modern education in India, one comes 
across three sub-periods when educa¬ 
tion has acted as an influential co¬ 
factor in the process of change; (1) 
the early British period to the end of 
the nineteenth century, (2) the period 
between the two world wars, and (3) ^ 
the post-independence period upto 
the mid-sixties. 

During the first period, the new 
English education actively collaborated 
in the establishment of the colonial 
socio-economic and political structure. 

In this general process of subjugation, 
it also played a kind ol liberating role 
in breaking down traditional norms 
and values, which were in consonance 
with the older, feudal, socio-economic 
structure and were a hindrance to it- 
si'lf. It also played its part in sowing 
seeds of new norms and values, the 
norms and values of a bourgeois .so¬ 
ciety and modem nationalism. 

In course of time, this liberating in¬ 
fluence was internalised and worki-d 
in two directions: First, towards a 
close scrutiny of the indigenous so¬ 
cial system and culture, leading to 
powerful movements of social and re¬ 
ligious reforms and protest move¬ 
ments like the Satya Shodhak Samaj. 
Second, towards the process of self- 
discovery and self-assertion in , rile 
context of the new situation thus 
leading to the creation of an alterna¬ 
tive centre of social cohesion, the 
anti-imperialist movement for national 
liberation. While the British rulers 
tried to use the domesticating role of 
education for the creation, support, 
and continuatian of the coloi^ struc¬ 
ture and succeeded in their objective 
to quite some extent, the newly 
arrived, nationalist intdiigentsia used 
its liberating potential for social and)- 
political awakening to mount a power¬ 
ful national offensive against the cdo- 
nlal rule. 

During the period between the two 
world wars, education for the first 
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tiine began to assume a mass charac¬ 
ter, TUs carried its liberating influ¬ 
ence and its potential for occupa- 
"i donal and social mobility lower down 
the social pyramid, to segments of 
population hitiierto untouched. So far, 
education had spread mainly to the 
upper castes and urban upper strata 
in society. Now it began to reach 
sections lower down the social hierar¬ 
chy, the middle castes and middle 
strata. This carried the process of 
national and social awakening still fur¬ 
ther, to the working cla.ss in the 
towns and to the peasantry in the 
countryside. This process considerably 
strengthened the movement for 
national liberation as well as the 
movement for (colonial) social change. 
In the meanwhile. th<’ growth of the 
colonial system of education was de¬ 
veloping serious contradictions, with¬ 
in itself and also vis-a-vis the colo¬ 
nial socio-economic structure, thus 
giving added edge to the principal 
contradiction between the British im¬ 
perialism and the Indian people. The 
contradiction in relation to the colo¬ 
nial structure was reflected in the 
large-scale uncmplo)ment among tho 
educated on the one hand and the Jibe- 
rating influence in the strength and 
militancy of the powerful student and 
youth movement on the other. 

Finally, in the post-independence 
period, with further spread and growth 
of education, the process of social and 
political awakening has taken further 
strides. Its two aspects of conformity 
and liberation, are also operating. At 
the same time, the contradictions 
the (educational) system and in 
* rtdation to the developing socio-eco¬ 
nomic structure have also sharpened. 
(This is discussed in greater detail in 
our forthcoming volume on ‘Education 
and Social Change’ in India in tho 
post-independence period.) 

VI 

We have mentioned in the very 
beginning that education is a process 
of socialisation, which has in the 
modem times taken the form of an 
elaborately organised system of in¬ 
struction, In the remaihing part of 
this paper the relationship of educa¬ 
tion with society and social change 
will be explored from that angle. 

. 1 The three main elements in any 
process of socialisation arc: (]) the 
sodallsers, or the agents of socialisa¬ 
tion, (2) the sociallsoes, ie, those who 
are sought to be socialised, or here 
the receiveh of education, and (3) 


the message or content of educa- 
tioD.'i To these sboulfl be added (4) 
the general social context in which 
this is taking place, and in particular, 
(5) the distribution of (social, econo¬ 
mic and political) power in society. 
All these are, of course, interconnect¬ 
ed and interacting; and obviously (4) 
embraces all others and also implies 
(3). The latter two, (4) and (5), are 
specifically listed here since they have 
vital significance in the determination 
of other elements - particularly (3), 
the content of (tiucation and the llkeiy 
social change that may result. An 
additional reason is that some social 
.scientists and educationists in their 
wisdom ignore them or assume them 
away. 

The agents of this socialisation pro¬ 
cess of education include; (a) the 
political, administrative and educa¬ 
tional leadership, (b) the managers, 
trustees, etc, oi educational institu¬ 
tions, (c) the actual disseminators of 
the message, ie. the teachers, and 
(indirectly) (d) the users of the pro¬ 
duct of education, that is. the em-, 
|4oyers. The goals (and, therefore, 
principal contents) of education are 
usually set by the thinking and in¬ 
terests of (a) and the classes they 
represent and they take into conside¬ 
ration the requirements of (d). As 
mentioned above, the content, me¬ 
thods, and organisations of education 
are often effectively influenced by 
important pressure groups such as the 
bureaucracy (which is often, as in 
India, the single largest employer of 
the product in a developing country), 
religious groups, etc. They (and parti¬ 
cularly the content) may also carry 
an impress nt the ruling educational 
ideas, the ideas of the prominent 
educational thinkers and philosophers 
of the time.s. 

The educational go;ils, whether im¬ 
plied or publicly enunciated, and the 
practical needs of the production pro¬ 
cess and the social structure largely 
determine the contents of education. 
The actual content invariably has, 
along with the formal curriculum, 
also a ‘hidden’ curriculum, depending 
on the social context in which the 
system is working and the power dis¬ 
tribution in society. These latter in- 
flueneethc written word used as texts 
and the attitudes and values of the 
teachers who are the purveyors of 
these contents — i e, the manner in 
which the contents are conveyed to 
the receivers (students). All these re¬ 
sult into what Davies has indicated, 
viz, “Institutional education, as much 
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as politics and religion, is an attempt 
tb initiate students into the rituals of 
the dominant culture.’’** 

The teaching community, which is 
actually the ultimate and direct agent 
of this socialisation process, may 
have a heterogeneous composition in 
terms of their social background and 
the attitudes and values which they 
bring with them. These latter are 
largely the result of the social con¬ 
text, that is, the social structure and 
value patterns of different sections in 
.society, as well as the socialising pro¬ 
cess of education through which tho 
teachers themselves have passed. The 
receivers of education (students) are 
also a heterogeneous lot: they may, 
in fact, be differing even more in 
their social backgrounds and conse¬ 
quently in attitudes and values, and 
also in tho motivatbns which they 
bring with them to the learning pro¬ 
cess. 

If we view the educational process 
as analysed above, we can immedia¬ 
tely draw two basic conclusions for 
the relationship of education with so¬ 
ciety and with social change. First, 
education in its actual conduct can¬ 
not rise much above the collective of 
the socialising agents, that is above 
the prevailing social interests. Second, 
it follows that the desired social 
change through education can actually 
occur in society to the extent that 
the socialisers, the educating agents, 
intrinsically desire, apart from pious 
hopes and rhetoric, to have such an 
economic and social change. This 
will, therefore, depend on wht'ther it 
corresponds with their actual inter- 
I'sts. At the same time, it has also to 
match the interests and motivations 
of the students and the social sec¬ 
tions from which they hail. The closer 
these two correspond, the more ra¬ 
pid is the pace of change. This is 
what usually takes place in the post- 
revolutionary periods, and even to 
some «'xlent in the evolutionary 
periods when society is responding to 
a new situation normally brought 
about by economic and political fac¬ 
tors. However, if the socialising 
agents and the receivers of education 
arc themselves heterogeneous multi¬ 
tudes. this will create a number of 
pulls in different directions as between 
different sections of each of these two 
categories and also between the socia¬ 
lisers and the socialisecs, This will 
result in a heterogeneous and mixed- 
up pattem of actual .social change, as 
is happening in India in the post-inde¬ 
pendence period. 
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Perhaps, nt this stage, it is not in¬ 
appropriate to raise and discuss the 
point of the ideational contribution of 
education to social change,** the instil¬ 
ling of values and attitud<;s as a pre¬ 
cursor of intended changes, a sort of 
antidpatorg sodalisation. In support 
of this, it is adduced that the educa¬ 
tional system has a certain autonomy 
to imbue the receivers with ideas, 
values, and attitude-s, different from 
their own. If our analysis above has 
any validity this can happen effectively 
for the desired sodal change only if 
aud when those who herald this 
change are themselves catapulted to 
positions of political power (and, there¬ 
fore, educational leadership) in a post¬ 
revolutionary era, and the necessary 
economic and social structural changes 
are oaurring about them, or are being 
enforced by them. Exceptionally, such 
ideatioial foci of change may deve¬ 
lop in the educational system itself in 
a situation of acutely developing 
structural contradictions, ie, in a 
pre-revolutionary situation. 

In ordinary non-revolutioiiary (or 
patently evolutionary) context, such 
anticipatory sociali.sation or ideational 
contribution of education can hardly 
produce far-reaching social transforma¬ 
tion, They can at the most help effect 
some immediately necessary adjusl- 
m<‘nts in the sodai milieu, but can¬ 
not go further. Those sodalisers 
(including teachers, the proximate layer 
of sodalisers) who seek to force the 
pace and actively transcend the system 
will come into conflict and confronta¬ 
tion, and probably to grief with the 
principal soci.ilising agents, nii, the 
powers-that-bc in society and in educa¬ 
tion, on the one hand, and with the 
O'ceivers of education and their 
parents, on the other. It is futile to 
expect change from this end, the ‘auto¬ 
nomous’ ideational end, conceived to 
be a sort of thin end ol the wndge. 
Here we return to the barren hypo- 
thetication of the idealist school of 
educationists. The results of such 
efforts, induding the double-think (of 
practice divorced from precepts) and 
slogans of social change via educa¬ 
tion, are all there for us to see in 
India over the last 30 jt-ars. 

VII 

With this framework in mind, we 
shall now briefly review as its illustra¬ 
tions two periods in the last 150 years 
of modem education in India: (1) 
the early flritish period, and (2) the 
period between the two World Wars. 


What was the general social context 
in the early British period, say about 
1850 and thereafter? The aggressive 
British capitalism was invading this sub¬ 
continent and subjugating it by impos¬ 
ing on it a colonial capitalist economy 
and tbe corresponding social structure, 
and a colonial administration. Tbe old 
power structure in society wa.s the 
former feudal structure together with 
the caste system which largely deter¬ 
mined the occupational and status 
hierarchy in society and also the 
(Hindu) cultural ethos. The apex of 
the new power structure which super¬ 
imposed itself on it was in Britain, anti 
its main objective was to transform 
the native economy into a suitable 
colonial economy for the btmefit of 
British aapital, of the British imperial¬ 
ist ruling clas.s. It is under these 
conditions that Western education, 
English education, was introduced in 
India. 

The principal agents of this socialisa¬ 
tion - which may be described as 
anticipatory socialisation in the sense 
that this education was expected to 
help bring about economic and social 
change which would be conducive to 
the continuation of the British colonial 
rule — were the British administra¬ 
tors in India and their policy-makers 
in England. 

There were among these socialisers 
three or four main strands according 
to their goals in respect of education; 
(a) pure administrators who wanted 
,thc spread pf English education in 
India in order to obtain intermedia¬ 
ries and interprehrs (of British rule 
and culture) in adequate numbers, to 
man various subordinate posts in 
administration and to take up the 
new occupations (including teaching) 
which were emerging in the iww colo¬ 
nial structure; (b) political pragmatists 
who wanted to build an Indian replica 
of British education which will pro¬ 
duce not only junior bureaucrats and 
professionals but in general produce a 
Western-educated Indian intelligentria, 
in the image of the English intelligent¬ 
sia, as a supportive political base in 
India: (c) evangelici,sts, that is, Chris¬ 
tian missionaries whose main objec¬ 
tive was proselytisation together with 
the spread of Western learning and 
‘Christian culture' in this ‘dark’ land;*' 
and finally, (d) liberal humanists who 
wanted to disseminate through educa¬ 
tion not only new knowledge and 
skills but also the values of libeial 
humanism (of the British progressive 
bourgeois thinking), the values of 


individual liberty, equality, latioDality, 
secularism and also democracy.’* 

In actual fact, such pure categories 
never existed, there was always a 
considerable overlap; such categorisa¬ 
tion as the above nevertheless helps to 
lay bare the main motivations of the 
principal (British) agents of socialisa¬ 
tion of that period. Moreover, except¬ 
ing a few in cat^ory (d) and fewer 
still in (b), all of them were m agree¬ 
ment that Indians were an ‘inferior 
race and Indian culture an ‘inferior 
culture’ which needed improvement 
but that in fact it would never make 
the grade. In course of time, as a 
result of developments in India (e g, 
the 1857 revolt), and in the world 
(where British and Western imperial¬ 
isms were aggressively conquering the 
globe and were countering resistance 
in that process), the liberal humanist 
goals of education fell into the limbo, 
leaving the field mostly to the impe¬ 
rial goal of maintenance of the colonial 
rule, aggrandisement and exploitation. 

The initial receivers of education in 
this early period were those sections 
of Indian society who had already 
come into contact with the British for 
trade and business or in junior admini¬ 
strative capacity. But, soon, the lure 
of jobs (and to a lesser extent of 
modem learning) attracted a sizeable 
number of students to English educa¬ 
tion. A large majority of those who 
joined high schools and, lator on, col¬ 
leges belonged to upper strata of 
society, mainly the literate castes 
(Brahn»ns, Kayasthas, dnd others), 
many of them not very affluent. Then ^ 
there was a sprinkling of non-Hindits 
(in Maharashtra, for instance, the 
Parsecs, Anglo-Indians, Christians, and 
a few Muslims), a much smaller 
number from the middle strata and 
middle castes and rarely, if at all, from 
the lowist strata. The receivers were 
more or less a homogeneous lot in 
sodal composition but obviously hailing 
from a cultural tradition and milieu of 
which the ideas and values were pi^es 
apart from the ideas and values which 
came with Western education. 

The message or the content of edu¬ 
cation refleted the goals, of wMeh 
the main elements have been described 
above while dealing with the agents 
of change. 

It is true that the actual curriculum|'* 
had to temper these goals wifli the 
realities of the then prevailing Indian 
social context induding tbe composi¬ 
tion and background of the reodveis. 
Moreover, alffiough the goals of educa- 
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tion were set by the British rulers 
(both in England and in India), the 
, secondary agents of this socialisation, 
the teachers who actually conveyed 
the message, were mainly Indians 
belonging to the upper caste clusters 
whose cultural values wer<' altogether 
different. Cans<‘quently, the message 
which was actually conveyed to the 
receivers got considerably modified 
when it passed through this filter. 
Only such elements of the content 
reached the student community which 
either had to be transmitted because 
of the exigencies of the British rule 
and the colonial economy, or which 
appealed to the teachers concerned. 

As tim<' passed, the composition of 
agents at the level of managers (hang¬ 
ed very considerably in favour of 
indigenous management. The com- 
I position of teachers and students also 
changed in terms of traditional social 
strata. The social context also chang¬ 
ed; tlje .idvancc guard of Indian 
society began to rise in confrontation 
with the British rulers, with their 
demand for national freedom. So the 
actual content of the message trans¬ 
mitted to the receivers also changed 
in large measure. The consequent 
devrdopments and change which was 
due to many other factors, of which 
Western education was just one 
important factor, have been briefly 
mentioned above. 

It is perhaps appropriate, here, to 
make a point of some relevance, that 
the educational process may give rise 
to social changes which were not 
originally intended or at least not 
dfcnsciously aimed at by the socialising 
agents. One such consequence of the 
introducion and spread of modem 
learning in India is already mentioned, 
viz, the rise of the national move¬ 
ment for freedom. Another such 
consequence, not wholly intended, 
was the alienation ol the English- 
educated Indians from their own 
society. (It was partly intended, in 
the. sense that, one strand in the goals 
of the Britishers who introduced 
modem education in India was to 
create people in India who were to 
be according to Macaulay, "British 
in everything else except in the 
colour of their skin'’.“) 

Now it is true that, in an illiterate 
or semi-literate society, all education, 
*even indigenous education, separates 
the educated, alienates them from the 
mass of common (uneducated) people. 
Higher education does it to a much 
greater extent. This is perhaps a 
natural consequence of education in 


general and higher education, in parti¬ 
cular, in an unequal society. And yet 
a sort of linkage between the educated 
and the uneducated in society con¬ 
tinues, because there is no language 
barrier. But here both the alien 
language through which the new 
learning came and the laet that the 
newly educated class became (at least 
in the initial stages) a close ally of 
the alien rulers combined to make the 
English-educated Indians even more 
alienated from their society. A major 
contributing factor were the ideas and 
values which this new (xiucation 
sought to instil. They had not grown 
in, the .soil but were deliberately forced 
on the receivers by lorces external to 
the social system. This alienated the 
newly educated from hi", family, his 
community and members of the larger 
society who were outside the charmed 
circle of new education." This is 
specially mentioned here, even amount¬ 
ing 10 a digression, because this aliena¬ 
tion plagues the Indian edu&ited elite 
even today. 

The second period of change parti¬ 
ally affecled by the spread of educa¬ 
tion was the period between Ibe two 
World Wars. The end of World 
War I heralded the era of widespread 
political! and social awakening and 
appreciable advance in the economy, 
although of course within the con¬ 
stricting confine's of the colonial eco¬ 
nomy and polity. The national move¬ 
ment was going from strength to 
strength, and had entered the militant 
phase. As conciliatory gestures, the 
British imperialists had to concede 
partial political reforms in 11)19 and 
again in 1931 Under these Govern- 
mem of India Acts, some powers 
were transferred at the provincial 
level to elected Indian ministers. 
Education was one ol iliem. This, 
together with the nation-wide national 
awakening, led to the spread of educa¬ 
tion to newer strata, particularly to 
the middle caste clusters and to a lessei 
extent to the lower and lowest social 
strata. In Maharashtra, lor instance, 
this is the period when Bhaiirao Patil 
established hi.s Bayat Shiksim Sanstha 
with the objpclive ol taking primary 
(and later secondary and higher) edu¬ 
cation tc the rural people. 

The composition of socialising agenls, 
the managers, and teachers, started 
changing, incorporating larger com¬ 
plements of the middie-caste and 
lower-caste educated. The receivers 
of education wen also different, they 
were from the lower rungs of the 
social pyramid. Partly m response to 


them, the medium of instruction in 
high schools underwent ,i change in 
favour of the Indian languages. 

The resulting educational spread 
in rural areas, and also in urban 
areas, meant not only that lhe.se middle 
and lower social strata began iti enter 
the educated middle class in the eco¬ 
nomy and particularly in the bureau¬ 
cracy but it also, meant raising their 
political consciousness and social 
awakening. One can trace the origin 
and rise m Maharashtra of a substan¬ 
tial non-Brahman political leadership 
of the later period to this spread of 
education. Under this awakening, 
there arose a mighty working clas.s 
movement and organisations of peasant 
masses. With these big battalions 
entering the mainstream ol the 
national liberation movement, n assum¬ 
ed a militant mass character. The period 
also saw the emergence ol socialist 
and communist ideas and formations 
within and without the National Con¬ 
gress. It was also the period of new 
currents in literature, social reforms, 
caste organisations, and other facets of 
social and cultural change. All these 
changes were helped to muster strength 
by the new advance in education. 

As the .same time the middle castes, 
the non-Brahman non-SC sections, first 
sepaiately, and then under the aegis 
of the National Congress, the untouch¬ 
ables and the tribal people, and the 
then substantial religious minority, the 
Muslims, were going through the 
process of their self-discovciy and 
,(clf-asscrtion. 

In the meanwhile, the spread of 
secondary and higher education was 
already developing a contradiction ■ 
the contradiction ol massive educated 
unemployment within the colonial 
economy. This in its turn brought 
grist to the movement for national 
liberation. Thus, looking at it as a 
socialisation process, the expansion and 
consolidation of cduca.ion during this 
period supported the socio-economic, 
socio-political and other social changes 
which were taking place relatively 
more rapidly during that period. 

The third such period of rapid 
expansion and growth of education in 
India, which helped bringing about 
far-reaching socio-economic, socio¬ 
political, and social changes, is the 
post-independence period. This, how¬ 
ever, will need a separate detailed and 
systemab'c discussion.* 
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Modi Alkalies and Chemicals 

MODI ALKALIES AND CHEMICALS 
is setting up a chemical complex, with 
annual licensed capacities for 33.000 
tonnes of caustic soda, 16,400 tonnes 
of liquid chlorine. 10,000 tonnes < of '4 
hydrochloric acid, and 12,600 tonnes 
of stable bleachinfl powder/calciuni 
hypochlorite at Alwar, a centrally noti¬ 
fied backward district of Rajasthan. 
The company has entered into an agree¬ 
ment with lldhe India, the Indian sub¬ 
sidiary of the world renewed UDHE 
of West Germany for providing com¬ 
plete design and detailed engineering 
for the project as well as assistance 
for various construction and commis¬ 
sioning activities. Cost of the pro¬ 
ject, estimated at Rs 26.70 crore, is 
being financed by equity capital 
(Rs 8.75 crore), 'term loans (Rs 17.40 
crore), unsecured loans from promoters 
(Rs 40 lakh) and Central investment 
subsidy (Rs 15 lakh). The company 
expects to start commercial productiol^ '* 
by the first quarter of 1893. The com¬ 
pany is making a puUic issue of 
39,77,500 equity shares, of Rs 10 each, 
at par to raise part of the finance for 
the project. 





Real Wages of Agricultural Labour 
in Andhra Pradesh 

Two Decades of Stagnation 


G Parthasarathy 
K Adiseshu 


This paper addresses iiselj muiidy to two issues with reference to Andhra Pradesh: (1) the direc ¬ 
tion of trends in real wages between 1985-59 and 1978-79: and (2) the association between trends in 
reed wages and trends in net capita (rnred) agricultural production. 

Despite considerable rise in money wages, retd wages of agricultural labour in Andhra Pradesh 
are marked by stagnation. There is no association between trends in real wages and per capita (rural) 
agricultuud production. The victure of stagnation at the .state level applies cdso to almost all the dis¬ 
tricts. 

A noteworthy aspect of the data presented here is the negative, though not statistically signifi¬ 
cant. trend in reed icages for a relatively well developed district stich as West Godavari which is 
known to lutve experienced significant changes in technology. 

IN rural artas, agricultural labourers The data of monthly wages tor each the prices ol the commodities purchas- 
arc known to belong to the bottom of the districts on which the slati- cd by agricultural labour. What is 
strata of society. Improtement in the average is based are derived from the needed is an index of consumer prices 
living conditions of this group has data tollecicd in three representative for agricultural labourers. The con- 
been one of the mo^t important obiec- lural centres chosen for the concen- sumer price index numbers for agri- 
lives of policy under the Prime Mini- 'ration of agricultural laboui popula- cultural laborers constructed by the 
ster’s 20-point programme. The two fion. Such data arc lor the last week labour bureau, Ministry of Labour, are 
important elements contributing to of every month. The validity of tlu’ reported in Aericulturai Situation in 
such improvement are (U wages, and wage data for the state depends upon tinticC for the period since 1964-65 
(2) employment. Of the two elements, the repre.sentativeness of the rural with base 1960-61; these indices are 
data on trends in employment of agri- centres in each district." reconverted with base 1970-71. For 

cultural labour for a long period are Annual wage rales for male labour, the period earlier to 1964-65 the rural 
hard to obtain. Statistical scries are, constructed as shown in the preceed- price index constructed by the Bureau 
however, available on wagi s lor indi- ing paras are presented in I able I. The of Economics and Statistics with 


vidual districts and for the state for 
a long period from the Season and 
Crop Reports.' It is known that 
money wages of agricultural labourers 
have been responding to rise in prices. 
,Bj^t what IS .the position in relation to 
trends in real wages? How arc these 
trends associated with trends in per 
capita agricultural production? This 
paper addresses itself to these ques¬ 
tions with reference to Andhra Pra¬ 
desh and the districts in the state. 

Tseniis IN Money Wages 
Data pertaining to agricultural labour 
I men) for the period 1958-59 to 
1978-79 are obtained from the Season 
■ind Crop Reports published by the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh. The 
monthly data for field labour, men, 
are averaged to obtain the annual 
figure. The monthly data for the 
state is a simple average for the 
^monthly wage rates noted for each 
district and is not weighted either by 
the share of labour in each of the 
districts or by the share of employ¬ 
ment in each month. This is one of 
the limitations of the analysis. 


indices with 1970-71 as the base are 
also .shown along with the daily wage 
series. A live-year moving average 
scries is also shown. 

The indc.x numbers of average daily 
agricultural wages show a continuous 
and almost uninterrupted increase since 
1958-59. The rate of growth of money 
wages was low for the period 1958-59 
to 1963-64. Since 1964-65 there is an 
accelerated increase in money wages. 
Between 1964-65 and 1969-70 money 
wa.ges rose by one and half times. The 
r.ite of growth slackened in the early 
1970s. The late 70s were marked by 
a spectacular rise in money wages. 
The index numbers o,‘ average daily 
agricultural wages which stood at 
116.35 in 1973-74, rose to 189.73 in 
1978-79. I he moving average shows 
two points of inflection marking a 
break from the rates of growth observ¬ 
ed in the past. The ytars associated 
with the points arc 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

Trends in Real Wages' 

The uninterrupted rise in money 
wage rates of agricultural labour has 
beneficial effects, if these trends are 
found to keep ahead ol the trends in 


Tabu; 1 . Tbends in Daily .\gw 
cUL'niRAi. Money Wages for Fieli' 
Labour . Males, Andhra Praiulsh. 
1968-69 To 1978-79. 


Year Annual Index Five- 

Wage Nos Year 

Rates of Moving 
Wage Average 
Rates of 




(Base= 

Indices 


1970-71) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1958-59 

1.26 

47.91 


1959-60 

1.34 

50.95 

— 

1960-61 

1.40 

53.23 

53.76 

1961-62 

1.55 

58.94 

55.89 

l%2-6.3 

1.52 

57.79 

58.02 

1963-64 

1.54 

58.56 

61.07 

1964-65 

1.62 

61.60 

64.64 

1965-66 

1.80 

58.44 

70.27 

1965-67 

2,02 

76.81 

76.58 

l%7-68 

2.26 

85.9,3 

82.97 

1968-69 

2..37 

90.11 

89.28 

1969-70 

2.46 

93.54 

94.37 

1970-71 

2.63 

100.00 

99.01 

1971-72 

2,69 

102.28 

104,26 

1972-73 

2.87 

109.13 

112.70 

1973-74 

.3.06 

115.35 

123.35 

1974-75 

.3.57 

135 74 

1.37.49 

1975-76 

4.03 

15.3 2.3 

151.94 

1976-77 

4.55 

17.3,00 

166.61 

1977-78 

4,77 

181..37 

— 

1978-79 

4.99 

189.73 

— 
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1>BLE 2: Indices oe Prices and 
Wage?,, 1958-59 n) 1978-79. 


(Hace. year: 1970-71 = 1011) 


Year 

Index 

Index 

Index 


Nos 

Nos 

Nos 


of 

of 

of 


Averagi' 

Rural 

Daily 


Retail 

Price/ Agricul- 


Prices Consti- 

tural 


cf 

Rice 

11 Sort 

mcr 

Prices 

of 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labour 

Wages 

(II 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1958-59 

55 00 

50.10 

(52.53)* 

47.91 

1959-60 

6.3.00 

54.26 

(56.50) 

50.95 

1960-61 

63.06 

57.06 

(57.98) 

53.23 

1961-62 

61.00 

56.48 

(58.47) 

58,94 

1962-63 

62.00 

58.90 

(.59.47) 

57.79 

1963-64 

69.00 

60.35 

(59.47) 

58.56 

1964-65 

74.00 

73.10 

61.60 

1965-66 

68.00 

80.12 

68.44 

1966-67 

76.00 

91.81 

76.81 

1967-68 

85.00 

94.15 

85.9.3 

1968-69 

109.00 

97.66 

90.11 

1969-70 

11.3.00 

102.92 

93.,54 

1970-71 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1971-72 

118.00 

107.02 

102.28 

1972-7.3 

140.00 

119.88 

109.1.3 

1973-74 

162.00 

141.52 

116.35 

1974-75 

210,00 

188.30 

135.74 

1975-76 

169.00 

170.18 

153 23 

1976-77 

166.00 

164.91 

173.00 

1977-78 

177,00 

173.68 

181..37 

1978-79 

162.00 

164.91 

189,73 


• Figures in parenthesis are consumer 
price index numbers for agricultural 
labjur with base converted to 1970-71 
for the period 1958-59 to 1963-64. 


1935-36 as the base is considered as 
a proxy for consumer price index of 
agricultural labourers.' Tliesc series 
are available upUi 1969-70. The series 
of rural price index for this period is 
converted to the common base of 
1970-71 by jnplying the rate of change 
('bserved in consumer price index 
between 1969-70 and 1970-71. An 
alternative deflator, namely, average 
retail price of rice II sort, is also used 
since rice is the staple lood crop in 
Andhra Pradesh and a major propor¬ 
tion of expenditure of .igiicultural 
labour is on foodgrains. The series of 
average retail prices are based on the 
data collected Irom selected centres 
in each of the districts. Most of the 
centres are either small towns or big 
villages. A weakness in this series is 
that the centres have not been con¬ 
stant over the period. Despite these 
limitations they are useful as a proxy 
for the price series relevant to agri¬ 
cultural labour. 


The indices pertaining to average 
retail prices of rice. Rural Price/Con¬ 
sumer Price Index for Agricultural 
Labour along with the indices of 
daily agricultural wages with the base 
1970-71 are shown in Table 2. 

It may be seen from the Table that 
for almost all the years both indices, 
ie, index of average retail prices and 
also Rural Price/Consumer Price 
Index kept ahead of the daily agri¬ 
cultural wage series. It is only for the* 
period 1976-77 to 1978-79 that the 
daily agricultural wage series were 
found to be above the price senes. 

The picture of trends in real wages 
could be seen more clearly by the indi¬ 
ces of real wages (a) with retail prices 
of rice II sort as the deflator and 
(b) with Rural/Consumer Price Index 
as the deflator. The indices thus 
derived are shown in Table 3. 

Of the two series the more relevant 
series is the consumer price index for 
agricultural labour since it considers 
not only rice but also other commo¬ 
dities purchased by agricultural 
labourers. The series show that the 
early 1970s which was marked by a 
steep rise in prices showed a fall in 
real wages. Real wages began to show 
a rise only with a fall in the retail 
prices of rice, and consequently con¬ 
sumer price index also, since 1974-75. 
The long-term trend in real wages is 
one of stangation. whether the defla¬ 
tor is the average retail prices or the 
consumer price index.v A linear trend 
for the index of real wages with con¬ 
sumer price index as deflator shows 
the 'b' value to be 0.18338. The value 
though positive is not significantly 
different from zero when statistical 
tests are applied." A linear trend with 
average retail price index ol rice as 
deflator shows better results. The ‘b’ 
value is 0.37025. Hut even this value 
IS not significantly dilfereni from 
zero. It m.iy. however, he noted that 
comparison of 1978-79 real wage with 
pre-green revolution position shows a 
use but this should not be mistaken 
for a trend. Comparison of two points 
of time when the real wage series it¬ 
self is fluctuating, depending upon 
the price series, is likely to be mis¬ 
leading. Linear trends are fitted sepa¬ 
rately for the first ten-year period 
1958-59 to 1967-68 and for the second 
eleven-year period 1968-69 to 1978-79 
for real wage series. The co-officients 
are not found to be significant. The 
stagnation inlerence relating to real 
wages applies not only to the entire 
period but also to the two sub-periods 
when taken .separately. 


Stagnation in Real Wages 
Despite Rising Trends in 
Agriculturai Prodiiction 

The stagnation in real wages of agri- , 
cultural labour is despite the fact that 
there has been considerable increase 
in agricultural production over the 
period. The index number with base 
1970-71 = 100, rose from 80.99 in 
1958-59 to 141.24 in 1978-79, *hough 
with considerable fluctuations. The 
index of agricultural output per capita 
of rural population also shows a rise 
over the period. A linear trend fitted 
to a five-year moving average to the 
indices of per capita output scries 
shows a statistically significant rising 
trend.* 

The indices of per apita (rural) 
agricultural output and indices of real 
wages for the period 1958-59 to 
1978-79 are shown in Table 4. There 'f- 
is very poor correlation belween the 
two variables, ‘r’ is close to zero. 
Even a correlation with a oni-year 
lag between production series and 
wage series does not improve the 
value of correlation co-efficient. 


Table 3; Indices of Real Wages. 
1958-59 TO 1978-79. 



(Base 

. 1970-7]) 

Year 

Deflator; 

Deflator; 


Retail 

Rural/ 


Prices 

Consumer 


of 

Price 


Rice 

II Sort 

Index 

(1) 

(2) 

(.1) 

1958-59 

87.07 

95.63 

(91.21)*- 

1959-60 

80.99 

93.90 

(90.18) 

1960-61 

84.41 

93.29 

(91.81) 

1961-62 

96.96 

104.36 

1962-63 

93.16 

98.12 

(100,80) 

(97.18) 

1963-64 

84.79 

97.03 

(98.47) 

1964-65 

83.27 

84.27 

1965-66 

100.76 

85.42 

1966-67 

101.14 

83.66 

1967-68 

101.14 

91.27 

1968-69 

82.51 

92.27 

1969-70 

82.89 

90.89 

1970-71 

100.00 

100.00 

1971-72 

86.69 

95.57 

1972-73 

77.95 

91.03 

1973-74 

71.86 

82.21 

1974-75 

64.64 

72.09 

1975-76 

90.49 

90.04 

1976-77 

104.18 

104.91 

1977-78 

102.28 

104.43 ■ 

1978-79 

117.11 

115.05 


* Figures in parenthesis show the real 
wage indices derived on the basis 
of consumer price indices of 
agricultural labour- for the pericxl 
1958-59 to I%3.64. 
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Tabl^ 4: Indices of Per Olfita 
(Rural) Aoucultuhal Output and 
Indices of Wages. 


Year 

Indices 

Indices 


of 

of 


Per 

Real 


Capita 

Wages 


(Rural) 

Deflator 


Aericuitu- Consumer 


ral 

Price 


Output 

Index) 


Base 

Base 


1970-71 

1970-71 


=100 

=100 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1958-59 

98.16 

95.63 

(91.21)* 

1959-60 

96.50 

93.90 

(90.18) 

1960-61 

91.47 

93.29 

(91.81) 

1961-62 

99.47 

104.36 

(100.80) 

1962-63 

t 

98.80 

98.12 

(97.18) 

\ 1963-64 

104.20 

97,03 

(98.47) 

1964-65 

110.61 

84.27 

1965-66 

85.22 

85.42 

1966-6f 

95.26 

83.66 

1967-68 

100.27 

91.27 

1968-69 

84.38 

92.27 

1969-70 

92.37 

90.89 

1970-71 

100.00 

100.00 

1971-72 

101.35 

95.57 

1972-73 

8 ft.35 

91.03 

1973-74 

113.24 ■ 

82.21 

1974-75 

114.70 

72.09 

1975-76 

108.84 

90.04 

1976-77 

85.95 

104.91 

1977-78 

106.36 

104.43 

1978-79 

124.31 

115.04 


Note : 



The derivAtioa of per capita 
(rural) agricultural output is as 
follows; 

Indices of agricultural production 
for Andhra Pradesh compiled 
by the Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics with 1956-57=100 
are reconverted to base 
1970-71=100. Rural population 
is estimated for each year 
based on decennial census popu- 
lationfor the years 1951, 1961, 
1971 and 1921 and rural popul¬ 
ation index is constructed 
with 1970-71 as the base. The 
per capita index is arrived at 
by dividing the production index 
by the rural population index. 
(♦) Figures in parenthesis are 
derived from Consumer Price 
Indices of Agricultural Labour 
for the period 1958-59 to 1963-64 


Thus the residt suggests that the im¬ 
provements in productivity ot labour 
per se do not contribute to improve¬ 
ment in real wages, unless they bring 
down the prices paid by agricultural 
t labourers as noted.for the poriod 
j 1976-77 to 1978-79. 

District-wise Analysis 

I The results for the state of Andhra 
Pradesh as a whole on trends in real 
wages presented earHer may be ques¬ 


tioned on one important ground, be¬ 
sides the criticism that a simple 
aimual average of wages ignores the 
requirement of weightage for diffe¬ 
rent months within the year. The 
important ground of criticism is that 
the state data on wage rates is a 
simple average of wage rate of the 
districts and does not assign weights 
to the importance of each district in 
n-spcct of agriciilturaJ iabour. If wage 
rates have increased faster in districts 
with greater weightage of agricultural 
labour, and less fa.st in districts with 
low weightage of agricultural labour, 
the results based on a .simple averag¬ 
ing of district wage data may not 
give a correct picture of the trends. 
For this reason trend.s in real wages 
district-wise are examined. Since con¬ 
sumer price indices for agricultural 
labour are not available at the district 
level the deflator used is the relevant 
retail price of Rice II sort. Thei linear 
trends fitted for district-wise indices 
ol real wage data thus obtained arc 
.shown in Table .5. 


Surprisingly, the districts of East 
Godavari,, West Godavari, Kurnool, 
Anantapur and Visakhapatnam show 
minus values and suggest that the 
trend in real wages over ihe period 
has been negative. But statistically the 
trend coefficients are found to be not 
significant in all these cases. In the 
rest of the districts the trend values 
are positive, but statistically signi¬ 
ficant only in respect of three districts, 
namely, Cuddapah, Medak and Adila- 
bad. In conclusion, the preceding 
district-wise analysis by and large 
confirms the inference that real wages 
of agricultural labour have been 
stagnating during the past two de¬ 
cades. 

SUMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper addn-ssed itself mainly 
te two issuis: 

(1) the direction of trends in real 
wages between 1938-59 and 
1978-79; and 

|2) the association between trends 


Table 5: Trend Equations for Real Wages Indices (1958-59 to 1978-79) 


District 

0) 

Estimated Equation 

(2) 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

(3) 

Significance 

Level 

(4) 

Stikakulam 

Y= 84.1879 

r0.0067xl 

(0.5798) 

0.003 

Not 

significant 

Visakhapatnam 

Y= 84.5979 

-0.1911 > 1 
(0.5013) 

-0.087 

• > 

East Godavari 

Y=I06.0I04 

-0..3432:*1 

(0.6179) 

-0,126 

St 

West Godavari 

Y= 87.1779 

-0.1555X1 

(0.4007) 

-0.089 


Krishna 

Y= 91.7351 

-10.2606x1 

(0.5218) 

0.114 


Guntur 

Y= 90.1353 

+0.5649^1 

(0.6184) 

0,205 


Nellore 

Y= 84,0302 

-1-1.1994x1 

(0.7490) 

0.345 

*s 

Kurnool 

V= II 1.3854 

-0,6374.x I 
(0.5527) 

-0.256 

SI 

Aoanthapur 

Y= 93.0160 

-0.0399x1 

(0.6430) 

-0.014 

” 

Cuddapah 

Y= 73.3611 

■fO.9561,' 1 
(0.4402) 

0.446 

5% level 

Chittoor 

Y= 85.8979 

•10.4220x1 

(0.6304) 

0.152 

Not signifi¬ 
cant 

Hyderabad 

Y= 77.2477 

-1-0.0848x1 

(0.5974) 

0.033 

}> 

Nizamabad 

Y= 60.4616 

-1-0.5413x1 

(0.4950) 

0.243 

tt 

Medak 

Y= 61.0185 

-M.8581XI 

(0.5527) 

0.^11 

1 % level 

Mababubnagar 

Y= 83.5808 

-FI. 1436x1 
(0.6356) 

0.382 

Not signifi¬ 
cant 

Nalgonda 

Y= 104.1154 

+0.2266x1 

(0.6801) 

0.076 

It 

Warangal 

Y= 58.0762 

+1.1486X1 

(0.5725) 

0.418 

»» 

Khammam 

Y= 70.1480 

+1.0586x1 

(0.5765) 

0.388 

>1 

Katimnagar 

Y= 77.0759 

+0.8617x1 

(0.5124) 

0,360 

» 

Adilabad 

y= 77.8643 

+1.2975x1 

(0,5966) 

0.446 

5% level 


Note: Figures in brackets indicate standard ertoti. 


juVd,'l^2 

^ in* real wages and trends in per 
capita (rural) agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 

Dcipiic considerable rise in money 
wagit.. real wages of agricultural 
labour in Andhra Pradesh ari marked 
by stagnation. There is no association 
between trends in real wages and per 
capita (rural) agricultural production. 
The picture of stagnation .it the state 
Itvel ap|!ili(s also to almost all dis¬ 
tricts. 

A noteworthy aspect of the data is 
the negative, though not statistically 
significant, trend in real wages for a 
lelatircly well developed district such 
as West Godavari which is known to 
have experienced significant changes 
in technology. 

Notes 

IThe junior author of this paper pro¬ 
vided statistical assistance and has no 
responsibility for the tiews expressed. 
The authors gratefully acknowledge 
comments and suggestions from P V 
Sharma and Krishna Rao.] 

1 V M Rao examined AWl data 
(Agricultural Wages in India) 
which are compiled from Season 
and Crop Reports of State Govern¬ 
ments. He concluded that "despite 
some systematic errors, the AWl 
data may still be found to be of 
use in research investigatioits. 
particularly in those involving 
qualitative hypotheses about 

i the behaviour of Agricultural 
Wages, cross-sectionally or over¬ 
time''. See V M Rao, “Agricultu¬ 
ral Wages in India — A Reliability 
Analysis", Indian Journal Of Agri- 
ndlmal U-onomic'.. |uly-&ptein- 
ber. lt»72, Volume XXVII. p 18. 

2 The representativeness of the rural 
centres is qui'Stioned by quitt a 
lew anal.vsls of agricultural wages. 
The absence of a scientific sampl¬ 
ing design in the selection of die 
centres makes the data less re¬ 
presentative for district as a 
whole. An additional problem in 
trend analysis is the absence of 
continuity in the centres chosen 
for the entire period. See Biswa- 
nath Santra "Trends in Agricultu¬ 
ral Wages; Some Indian Evi¬ 
dence", Indian Journal of Agri¬ 
cultural Economioi.. July-Septcm- 
ber. 1974, Volume XXIX, p I. 

3 One of the early works on trends 
in real wages was by A V Jose. 
His paper made a comparative 
study ef wage rates of agricultural 
labourers in different states over 
the period 19.16-57 to 1971-72. 

I bis paper covered also Andhra 
Pradesh and included only male 
field labour. But his analysis is 
based on wage rates for the monA 
of peak agricultural season, ie, 
Decstmber in respect pf Andhra 
Pradesh. His results in rrilation 


E(3(»K»UC and l^lilrtCAE TVifelftY 


to trends to real wages are shoim 
with three alternative years as 
the base years, namely, 1956-57 = 
100, 1961-62 = 100 and 1964-63 
= 100. With 1956-57 = 100. 
real wage rates appear to have 
risen in Andhra Pradesh. With 
1961-62 as the base, real wage 
rates have fallen. With 1964-65 
as the base real wage rates show 
a slightly rising trend. Rut he 
has not fitted any functional rda- 
tionship for the entire data, ie, 
1956-37 to 1971-72. See A V Jose, 
"Trends in Real Wage Rates of 
Agricultural bbourers”, Economic 
and Political Weekly. Review ol 
Agriculture, March 1974, p A25, 

4 Agricultural Situation in India 
Volume XXXVI. Number 4, July 
1981, p 333. 

5 Consumer price indices of agri¬ 
cultural labour (Interim Series) 
with base 1950-51 = 100 are also 
available up to August 1964. The 
TOnversion factor for changing the 
indices of 1960-61 base for Andhra 
Pradesh to 1950-51 base is 1,18, 


Using this conversion factor the 
CPI for 1976-71 with 1950-51 
base is 201.78. The indices of t 
CPI with 1970-71 base for thef 
period eaillw TO "WfiMT aioi' 
1958-39 = 52.53; 1959-60 = 
56.50; 1960-61 = 57.98; 1961-62 
= 58.47; 1962-63 = 59.47; 

1963-64 = 39.47. These are 
shown in paranthesis in Table 2. 

6 Trend analysis based on two 
point cocopflrisonss as was done 
in the paper of A V fose, could 
be misleading since the direction 
is influenced by the particular 
base years chosen. See A V Jose, 
op cit. 

7 The results arc not found to bi' 
different even when real wage 
indices derived from consumer 
price index for the entire period 
including 1958-59 to 1963-64 arc 
used for this purpose. 

8 The p'rnd equation is 

y = 94.9515 0.4664 X with as'' 

standaid error ot 0.2014, while ' 
y = per capita output; and X - 
time. 


jiy Shree Tea and Industries 


jay shree tea and industries 

has suffered a sharp setback in its 
working during the year ended March 
1982 due to an all-round increase 
in the cost of production at all units. 
Moreover, performance of Jay Shree 
Timber Products was adversely 
affected by shortage of timber; the 
tea industry had to contend with 
uneconomical prices; and the shipping 
Industry faced a depressing and diffi¬ 
cult year all over the world due to 
steep drop in freight rates. Gross 
profit fell from the previous year’s 
Rs 7.19 crore to Rs 4.10 crore, 
although sales were higher at Rs 32,94 
crore agrinst Hs 41.28 crore. Margins 
thu.s slumped in the face ol rising 
costs. After necessary provisions, there 
wa,s a net deficit of Rs 23 lakh com¬ 
pared to a net profit of Rs 3.89 crore 
previously. The directors, therefore, 
have recommended payment of a divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent out of the 
te.setves. and an additional dividend 
of 3 per cent under section 205A of 
the Companies Act. As a result of 
representations made by the tea 
industry, some concessions were 
given by the Central government and 
some of the state governments, but 
the concessions were meagre and the 
price situation continues to be un¬ 
satisfactory. There has been no change 
in the West Bengal Agricultural 
Income-Tax ana Wekt TSeHjai ’Rwal 


Employment and Production Cess. 
The cess continues to affect the West 
Bengal industry's ability to organise 
Its sales to its best advantage. The 
company has challenged the latter 
legislation in the Calcutta High Court, 
as it is a “highly expropriatory" 
measure. The company thoroughly 
overhauled the sulphuric acid and 
superphosphate plants, and this help¬ 
ed achieve higher outputs during the 
year. The company has been permit- ^ 
ted to increase the aimual installed / 
capacity of sulphuric acid by 33,000 
tonnes and of superphosphate by 
66,000 tonnes. The scheme is expect¬ 
ed to cost about Rs 2.5 crore and the 
expanded capacities should be opera¬ 
tive during the second half of 1983. 
There was substantial improvement in 
the working of the tyres and rubber 
products units, wih a dtistinct im¬ 
provement in quality. The company 
purchased one more ship with a 
capacity of 25,402 DWT, which raised 
the strength of its fleet o five ships 
of a total 1,10,713 DWT. As govern¬ 
ment permission could not he obtain¬ 
ed to purchase two new Indian-built 
ships, orders already ifiaced 'werii;_^ 
cancelled. Of late, the direettp pe'r^ 
ceive some signs of improvement in 
the freight market. They hc^ that by 
the dnd of the Year there may be 
further improvement in freight rates. 
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thin and thick 
filmtechnology- 

laadingtohii^-contrast 
LCDs with the lowest 
power consumption rate 
ever achieved, just 
for today's 
digital wabte 

Soon, BEL wiU 
LCDs for calculators 
di^lajK. sloclronic ladling niachinoi 



BEL has taken the lead again - this time by 
entering the field of the latest in display 
devices - the LCD (Licpild Crystal Display), 
the greatest breaktough in electronics in 
recent years. 

The LCD is a priority item in the 
manufacture of digits watches and is far 
superior to all existing display devices. In 
fact, the once popular LED (Light Emitting 
Diode) is now phased out in favour of the 
LCD The reasons are not far to seek A 
very bw consumptbn of powei^ as bw as a 
few mbrowatts for a watcm, thanks b the 
liquid crystal molecules. Again, while all 
known displays lose contrast in hi{^ 
ambient light, the LCD, conversely, gains 


contrast, thus making it ideal for outdoor 
applications 

It is for diese reasons that BEL LCDs 
should find favour with all manufacturers of 
battery povrared systems like cabulators, 
clocks, automobib dashboards, electronic 
poffing machines... and, of course, digital 
watches 

Today, it is BEL's thrust in statebf-the-art 
technology ttiat has placed India on the 
ebctronics map of 6b worid. 




I (A Govwnnwnt of India Enteipriaa) 
Bengalora e Ghizi^ e Puna 


rleaders in professional electronics 
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Chafing at Imports 

THE Union government has, it has been reported, set up a committee of 
officers, headed by the secretary to the Commerce Ministry, to ‘selectively 
review’ the liberalised import policy for the current financial year. This 
would appear to be the govcrninpnt's response to the loud comp'aints from 
some of the biggest industrial houses in the country about how liberal 
imports of specific products were creating problems for them in terms of 
their inability to sell their own products, The two products which have 
been most in the news in this connection arc soda ash and polyester fibre. 
For good measure, fhere have also been accusations of dumping by foreign 
sellers. ^Given the international recession, dumping is certainly not to be 
ruled out. At the same time, not every instance of import at a price lower 
than that charged by domestic producers can be accepted as a case of 
dumping. Nor can every lowering of prices by foreign suppliers b(i taken 
to represent unfair competition. On the whole, it would be true to say 
that domestic producers have been long on cries of dumping and short on 
efforts to establish the actuality of dumping. Also, it would appear, faced 
with competition from imports, few of them have responded to the challenge 
by lowering the prices of their products. The typical reaction seems to 
have been to cut back production, accept some accumulation of stocks and 
in the meantime try to stem the flow of imports by securing a change in 
import policy pertaining to the specific item. This is significant considering 
that the proclaimed Objective of this year's liberal import policy is to 
increase production and make Indian industry more competitive. 

It is also significant to note the standpoint from which opposition to 
the liberal import policy is. emanating. For the second year in succession, 
there was a trade deficit of nearly Rs 6,000 crore in 1981-82. However, 
concern about liberal imports has not stemmed from the need to bridge 
this large foreign trade deficit. The emphasis in this regard continue to 
be on efforts to expand exports. In fact, an important rationale for the 
libcial import policy is provided by the objective of expanding exports of 
manufactures by making available the import requirements of export 
production m sufficient quantities and at internationally competitive prices. 
UndiT the government's import policy, manulacturers' access to imports has 
thus bi-en explicitly linked to the proportion of their exports to their total 
turnover. To that extent liberal imports are an integral part of the 
government's foreign trade policies and. specifically, its approach to 
ixpanding exports. Indeed the government has received kudos from the 
IMF and the World Bank for not being deterred in its pursuit of liberal 
import policies by the very large trade deficits of the last two years. ■ 

It is also clear that the' current unease about imports does not arise 
from considerations of the overall impact on the economy of free imports of 
goods and technology, of how such imports may affect the country’s existing 
industrial base and the prospects of its expansion, in other words, of whether 
the regime of liberal imports is likely to impinge on the old fashioned 
objective of self-reliant growth. True, murmurs of discontent are |)eard 
from time to time. At a recent meeting, the heads of government scientific 
research laboratories are reported to have drawn attention, in the presence 
of the Prime Minister, to the damage likely to be caused to the development 
of indigenous technology by the vast proliferation of technical collaboration 
agreements and indiscriminate import of technology. The government took 
these warnings no more seriously than to promise yet another official science 
and technology policy statement. 

It is important, therefore, to put the current criticisms of the liberal 
import policy in the correct perspective. They emanate almost entirely 
from businessmen who find their profitability in specific industries adversely 
affected by imports. Other sections of industry may well have been benefitted 
by the same imports. Thus, to take the most conspicuous examples, 
industries which use soda ash and polyester fibre have enthusiastically 
welcomed larger imports of these items. But these latter happen to be 
imaller in size and more disperMd and it is the strident voice.s of protest 
of the few large producers of soda ash and polyester fibre which alone are 
heard. What in the government's import policies is retained intact and 
what is altered will. It would appear, be largely determined by calculations 
of private benefit and by relative economic and politica.' clout. Any 
conimence between decisions so taken and considefatioas ot larger puUic 
. iagi^t necessatljy bf, as they say, purely concidentaL 



Politics 

DittMaitto All 


DISSIDENCE is a sort of glass wherein 
beholders do generally discover every¬ 
body’s face but their own. Such, in¬ 
creasingly, has been the pretence regard¬ 
ing the phenomenon of dissidence in 
the ruling party where everyone is 
accusing everyone else, probably cor¬ 
rectly, of encouraging dissidence. 

The most dramatic manifestation of 
this phenomenon was seen in Bombay 
last week within hours of Indira Gandhi 
Waving for the United States, when, 
■despite the presence of two Central 
ministers to ensure that the party 
MLAs would remain loyal in private 
conduct as much as in public protesta¬ 
tion, one of the official candidates ol 
the Congress(I) was defeated in the 
election to the Maharashtra Legislative 
council. This was the outcome of 
Cotigressfl) MLAs, swearing eternal 
loyalty to party leader and Prime 
Minister, roundly proceeding to engage 
In one of the most blatant instances of 
cross-voting. With 237 out of the total 
238 Congress(l) MLAs voting, the nine 
Congress(I) candidates were able to 
.secure, at the end of the first round of 
election, only 205 first preference votes. 
Had all the Congress(I)’s first preference 
votes been cast along the lines care¬ 
fully calculated by the visiting obser¬ 
vers and local leadership, each of the 
nine party candidates should have com¬ 
fortably secured the required minimum 
of 24 votes and got elected in the first 
reiind itself. Iiutead, beciuse of the 
defiance of tlie party whip by at least 
32 MLAs, only three party candidates 
could get elected in the first round. 
One other Congressfl) candidate made 
it in the fourth round and two others 
in the eighth round. Finally, two more 
C,ongress(I) candidates were elected in 
the twelfth round, along with the 
lornier ehainnan of the legislative 
council belonging to one of the factioas 
of the Republican Party (Gavai group). 
The latter, having no visible support, 
being the lone leader of his party 
faction named alter himself and having 
no representative in the state assembly, 
was elected at the e,vpense of the luck¬ 
less ninth CoDgtcss(I) candidate. 

The interesting asiiect ol the cross- 
voting was that both the Chief Minister 
and his leading opponent in the state 
assembly were equally determined in 
their public pronouncements to swure 
the victory of all the nine official can¬ 
didates. Quite expectedly, and perhaps 
even accurately, both are accusing the 
■otbei side of masterminding the cross- 


vistiag. The fact Alt rtte Mitds* 
ter had been virulently attacked by the 
successful Republican Party candidate 
as a ‘slippery customer’ for having first 
promised to support his candidature 
and later reneged on the promise need 
not in the least mean, in the current 
state of the ruling party, that the 
Chief Minister did not organise the de¬ 
fection. Equally, the fact that bis chief 
rival, after organising a dinner and 
getting a formal motion calling fox the 
ouster of the Chief Minister passed, had 
also come out with a statement urging 
all partymen to be united and secure 
the victory of all the official nominees 
need not mean that he had not been 
organising a little defection irom 
among the ranks of his own .supporters. 
While undoubtedly less than the ex¬ 
pected and assigned nimilK-r ot 
Congre,ss(I) MLAs voted for the official 
e.-urdidates, it is also likely that more 
than the requited number of dissidents 
voted for the opposition candidates. 
Even in Andhra Pradesh, only five ot 
nine party candidates could win on the 
first round, though there too the most 
precise calculations had been made 
and votes and voters had been properly 
assigned to cover individual candidates 
to ensure the victory of all the nine 
official candidates in the first round 
itself. 

It is difficult to see what the central 
leadership of the Congress(I) can 
actually do to contain, let alone control, 
such manifestations of revolt wliich are 
after all the result of percolation of a 
political culture legitimised by the 
h'ghe,st leadership in the party. N.i 
doubt scapegoats would be found; in¬ 
deed,. it is in the interest of the dissi¬ 
dents themselves that scapegoats (other 
than themselves) are found quickly. In 
the case of Maharashtra at least, there 
is a readymade scapegoat — not a very 
innocent one and so not really deserving 
that description. It would certainly 
suit the leadership in the state (and 
perhaps even at the Centre) to blame 
the former Maharashtra chief minister 
for its own failures and worse, though 
Antulay and his dubious activities arc 
a creation of the highest leadership ol 
the party itself. 

Bihar 

Gagglufl the Pr»s» 

THE lagannath Mishra government 
has managed to introduce in the state 
assembly and get passed on the same 
day a new Press Bill whose formal and 
seemingly innocent title — "Indian 
Penal Code and Criminal Proadure 
Code (Bihar Amendment) BUI, 1982 — 


^vea not the l«it liiloiW -W’Sf 
anti-democratic riaracter. The ', wli 
introduced and pissed on I# ?t,- 
wirti aB the owositlon parties uniteay 
(mposing the measure, seeks to amend „ 
the IPC and OcPC to restrict 
publication of "obscene matter" ot 
"matter for bladunailing" and is sup¬ 
posedly directed against newspapers 
which print “grossly indecent or scurri¬ 
lous matters". It stipulates that 
journalists writing “irresponsible stories 
or pieces demoralising for the govern¬ 
ment staff and creating confusion 
among the people towards the govern¬ 
ment” will expose themselves to penal 
action, The ‘offence’ is going to be 
non-bailablc and the punishment varies 
from imprisonment lor a period of six 
months to five years, with fine. 

Even before this piece of legislation, 
the state government had inserted (in 
]unc) a ‘conduct clause’ empowering it 
to refuse accreditation :o any journalist 
whom it considered "irresponsible’’. 
One would have thought that thb step, 
along with other non-juridical means 
available to authorities in Bihar to ter¬ 
rorise journalists, would have been 
adequate to gag the Press. Clearly the 
government does not think so. 

The latest move to discipline the , 
press was first mooted in February. A 
three-man delegation, sent ta| Tamil 
Nadu to study the working of ‘simi¬ 
lar laws' there, had reported that 
under an ordinance promulgated by 
the Tamil Nadu government “non¬ 
publication of official contradictions of 
false and objectionable news stories by 
newspapers” was treated in that state 
as a "penal and non-bailable offence”. 

In an interview given to Sunday 
Observer (August 1) the Bihar chief 
minister has claimed that the Bill is 
not directed against the national dailies, 
because "they are responsible”. “I 
have no grievances against them. It is 
the weeklies, formightlies and month¬ 
lies. They are scandalous, they publish 
cheap things, mint money.... All my 
grievances are against magazines and 
periodicals”. One may add, the small 
and vulnerable local press too. The 
Bihar Chief Minister has reason enough 
to be angry with the periodicals which 
have extensively — and accurately — 
covered the various misdeeds of his 
government, his..personal involvement 
in various scandals, and so on. 

However, the timing of the Bill 
suggests that not only' is the govern¬ 
ment keen on restraining the press from 
reporting on. cases invotving the Chief 
Minister, (one of them is coming up for 
hearing next fflonft at the Supreme 
Court), but also to cuniU the ronrinp 



reporting of the sharp increase in com¬ 
munal violence and attacks on agri¬ 
cultural labourers and landless peasants 
in the state. In the last ten months 
several police operations have beeneai- 
ried out against peasant struggles in 
various parts of the state. These strug¬ 
gles have been for implementing of 
minimum wages, securing tenancies 
and ending social oppression. Recently, 
in an ominous move, the entire 
Thakurganj thana of Purnea district 
has been declared ‘disturbed area' and 
armed police action has been initiated. 
Since the government claims that 
'Naxalite-inspired' peasant agitations 
are taking place in 47 block.s in 13 dis¬ 
tricts of the slate, declaration of other 
areas as 'disturbed', with the police 
being given a free hand to suppress 
these agitations, is entirely on the cards. 

The Press Bill should therefore be 
I seen as a measure to restrict informa¬ 
tion about police operations and offi¬ 
cial terror ,ill over Bihar, In fact, the 
Tamil Nadu government too promul- 
gafed its ordinance at a time when 
the state’s police were engaged in 
enacting ‘encounters’ in which many 
peasant activists lost their lives. 

Law 

Punishment without Trial 

MORE than three years ago, in 
January 1979, Indian Eipresi had car¬ 
ried reports of the horrendous condi¬ 
tions of thousands upon thousands ol 
prisoners spending years in prisons 
without being brought to trial. That 
report, based on one of the interim 
i reports of the National Police Com¬ 
mission by one of its members, K F 
Rustomjee, the subsequent investiga¬ 
tions, as well as the 78th Report of 
the Law Commission had highlighted 
the phenomenon of the so-called 
‘undertrials’ in India, though the offi¬ 
cial concern about presence of a very 
large number of undertrials in prisons 
was mainly because of the resultant 
problems of overcrowding. According 
lo the report of the Law Commission, 
of the 2,20,146 prisoners in Indian 
jails as on January 1, 1975, as many 
as 1,26,772 (that is, more than half) 
were undertrial prisoners; the condi¬ 
tions in several individual prisons were 
even more appalling, with more than 
80 to 90 per cent of the inmates in 
' some of the cited cases being under¬ 
trials. A large number of these were 
being held without trial for periods 
extending to well beyond what time 
such persons, had they been tried, 
found guilty and convicted would 
have served. Also, in most cases, the 


majority of the undertrials were held 
on petty charges noimally bailable, but 
could not furnish the necessary bail 
bonds because of poverty — which in 
the first place had forced them to 
petty crime. Much dust was raised 
over the publication of these reports 
and, following Ihc intervention of the 
Supreme Court, some of these under- 
trials in Bihar jails were also ordered 
to be released {EPW, March 3 and 
April 7, 1979). 

it is over three years since these 
reports appeared and the highest court 
in the land ordered the release of per¬ 
sons held without trial for unconscion¬ 
ably long periods oi time. And yet, 
the spirit and the general principle 
underlying the order of the Supreme 
Court appears to have been given the 
go by, for the practice has not in the 
least ceased: nor for that matter has 
the number of undertrials significantly 
come down. According to some of 
the recent statements by the minister 
of s'ate for home affairs, in Parlia¬ 
ment as the one on December 31, 
1979, there were a total of 76,818 
persons who had been in prison for 
more than six months without trial 
and 1,785 persons who had been in 
prison for more than three years 
without trial. There has been litUe 
change in the overall picture since 
tl'cn; the corresponding ligure.s as on 
June 30, 1980 were 81,757 and 1,467; 
and on June 30, 1981, they were 
76,072 and 1,264. At present, accord¬ 
ing to "incomplete figures", there arc 
93,311 undertrials over the country. 
Clearly, after the initial flurry of 
activity following the reports in early 
1979 and the intervention by the 
Supreme Court, which happily resulted 
in a substantial reduction, of the total 
number of undertrials in the country, 
the situation has once again 'stabilised' 
with more than half as many as those 
that were held without trial in early 
1979 continuing to be held without 
trial. The general indifference to 
penal reforms of the present adminis¬ 
tration at the Centre can be seen in 
the fact that while the previous ad¬ 
ministration had at least reacted to the 
newspaper reports and the admoni¬ 
tions of the Supreme Court resulting 
ir a substantial reduction in the number 
of undertrials, the picture under the 
present regime, as far as the under- 
trials are concerned, is one of stagnant 
or even slowly increasing numbers. 

V9hat is truly scandalous is that the 
assurances given by the minister in the 
Lok Sabha — that undertrials in 
detention for periods longer than the 
sentence that may be awarded to them 
in the event of their conviction would 


be ordered to be inunediately releas¬ 
ed; that those charged with bailable 
offences but are unaWe to furnish bail 
bonds would be ordered to be releas¬ 
ed on personal bonds etc — have all 
been given several times before and 
arc indeed parts of the recommenda¬ 
tions made by official bodies like the 
Law Commission and sanctioned by 
the Supreme Court. And yet, the 
minister has tried to take shelter 
under the specious argument that law 
and order is a state subject, while 
taking at the same time, dutifully, a 
swipe at the judiciary for the ‘delays' 
in the dispensation of justice — while 
what is in question is the active dis¬ 
pensation of callous injustice by the 
executive. 

Namibia 


Slow Progress 


EVEN though there have been reports, 
mainly emanating from Western 
sources, that there has been some pro¬ 
gress in the negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement of the Namibian independ¬ 
ence issue, a major hurdle remains in 
the form of the Pretoria regime’s 
demand for linking withdrawal of 
Cuban troops from Angola with a 
settlement in Namibia. In fact, such 
a 'linkage’ appears to have been inspir¬ 
ed by the five-member Western contact 
group entrusted with ensuring a fair 
settlement in Namibia. The South 
African authorities are now claiming 
that Cuban withdrawal is the “most 
important point in the whole settle¬ 
ment” and that the different phases 
of the settlement — guidelines for a 
constitution for independent NamilHa, 
election of a constituent assembly and 
the actual setting up of internationally 
supervised elections — cannot be com¬ 
pleted "unless Cubans leave Angola". 

Not only has SWAPO rejected this 
‘linkage’ move, Angolan foreign mini¬ 
ster Paulo Jorge has told Western 
pressmen recently that the presence of 
Cuban troops was “a bilateral ques¬ 
tion between Angola and Cuba”. Draw¬ 
ing attention to the joint declaration 
issued early in February at the con¬ 
clusion of formal talks between Ihc 
foreign ministers of the two countries 
In Luanda, the Angolan foreign mini¬ 
ster specifically reaffirmed the import¬ 
ance of one paragraph in the declara¬ 
tion which said; "As and when the 
Angolan and Cuban governments may 
so intend, the withdrawal of Cuban 
forces stationed in Angola would be 
carried out by the sovereign decision 
of the Governenf of Angola, once each 
and every eventuality of ads of aggres- 
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Sion ceases to exist”. SWAPO too has 
made its position clear. 

However, despite the differences on 
this issue, and the possible delay in 
the resolu'ion of the Namibian con¬ 
flict, the prospects of an eventual 
peaceful settlement continue to remain 
bright. The very fact that Pretoria and 
its Western backers have attached 
such importance to the pre.sence ol 
Cuban troops in Angola indicates an 
important advaniage African states 
have in bringing about a peaceful set¬ 
tlement. Further, there is good reason 
for Angol,i adopting not too rigid a 
position on the pre.sence of Cuban 
troops. Angola is keen on US diplo- 


BUSINESS 


.AS the oomitry's industrial structure 
gets more complex, sectioas of industry 
which art; dependent on giant enter¬ 
prises for their raw materials or mar¬ 
kets have to get organised to get a 
lair deal. The Cables and Conductors 
Manufacturers’ Association of India 
(CACMAI) rs a case in point. The 
state electricity boards (SEBs) which, 
being respon.sil)le for 8o per cent ol 
th( power generation in the country, 
have a nionopsonic control ove; the 
electricals industry of which the cables 
and conductors industry is a part. The 
indiLSiry currently laces a market prob¬ 
lem as a result ot which its 400 and 
odd units are working at 20 per cent 
average capacity and .some arc on the 
verge of closure. 

The CACMAI has discussed matters 
over the last year and a hall with the 
full range ol concerned authorities; 
SEBs, .state gt'vcniments. Union energy 
ministry. 1’l.anning Commission, and 
even the Prime Minister's secretariat. 
It has dr,iwn a blank as to practical 
answers to its problem ol poor and 
ill-planned demand. It even bemoans 
that, instead of dealing with itself as 
the unified representative body of the 
c-ibles and conductors industry, the 
state electricity hoards (the Rajasthan 
SEB is mnitioned in particidar) prefer 
to deal directly with individual mame 
lacturers because “it is difficult to face 
the association”. 

The material put out hy C.ACMAl 
apart from listing its grievances, gives 
an insight into the operatioas of the 
SEBs which are the major recipients, 
as CACM.Al points out. of Rs 19,298 


malic recognition. Western economic 
assistance, and an end to military 
hostilities with Pretoria. But neither 
Angola nor SWAPO can be expected 
to give in to Western pressures tor 
considering Cuban troojp withdrawal 
,is a precondition for settlement when 
the extent of loucessions they can 
derive has not been exhausted — or 
even spelled out. The next round ot 
discussions would have to provide 
concrete assurances to SWAPO and the 
frontline states in exchange for a more 
positive commitment from one of the 
frontline states. Angola, regarding the 
withdrawal of Cuban troops from its 
territory. 


eiorc or 28 per cent of the public 
sector ilive!,tment under the Sixth Plan. 
C.ACMAl makes .specific reference to 
the SEIk ol Madhya Pradesh. Gujarat. 
R.ijuslhan, UP, Maharashtra, Oris.sa 
and Haryana. Concluded contracts 
With cables and conductors units arc 
not honoured and lifting ot material 
oidered and ready is deferred by as 
nmch as a yea: and a hall. Payments 
are delayed by .six moiitlis and some- 
tunes much longer. Demurrage and 
wharfage eliarges are not accepted by 
tbe SEBs who in fact release other 
payments only it demurrage and wharl- 
a.gc an; jraid by suppliers. Future 
jiurchase piogratumes cannot be indi¬ 
cated by the SEBs, ostimsibly bccau.se 
III financial constraints. 

Thus, to take a few examplts.; UP 
lias over Rs 97 lakh and Maharashtra 
bits over Rs 93 lakli ol yiayments to 
llie indiLstiy ont.standiiig. Cnjarat has 
,su.s])i‘nded Rs 14.86 ernre ot order, 
and Madhya Pradesh Rs 11.03 crore. 
Madhya Pradesh has not lifted 80,000 
km of rabies .ind conductors for which 
it had placed orders in 1980; and all 
the purchases programmed for 1981 
have been dropped. Delay in payment 
IS a regular leature of the UPSEB and 
this puts heavy biirds'iis of credit and 
interest on the cables and conductors 
industry. Even Maharashtra delays 
payments hy three to five months and 
refuses to accommodate price varia- 
tinas owing to aluminium price changes. 
Its failure to make adequate and effi¬ 
cient financial anangements according 
to norms ot viability set by the World 
Bank have also prevented the release 


ot the third instalment of IDA loan 
which could have relieved srane of the 
financial .strain the MSEB has Imposed ^ 
on the cables and conductors industry. 

Even more significant are the genera! 
technical revelations hy the CACMAI. 
One such is that whereas known norms 
are that the ratio of investment in 
gleneration, transmission, distribution, 
and rural electrification should he 
4:2:1:1, this pattern is not at all 
lollowed. The Association wants the 
Planning Commission to sec to it that 
allocations for transmission and distri¬ 
bution (T and D1 do not get diverted 
to generatioii. liecause from the point 
of view ol power icsage, T and I) are 
equally im|Kirtant. Clearly, the con- 
.stant fociLs on expansion ol generation 
capacity in all official .statements on 
the jxiwer po.sition make such misallo- 
cations very tempting. 

Similarly, CACMAf points out that 
lieeaiise of unrealistic demand ptojec- 
tions hy SEBs, the government of 
India had unneee,ssarily imported in 
1979 and 1980 more than 1.60 lakh 
tonnes of EC grade aluminium worth 
Rs 224 crore. From shortage of EC 
grade aluiiiiniuiii just a l<-w years ago, 
we have now entered a phase ol 
'.surplus’. In 1981-82, 2.14 lakh tonnes 
el EC .grade aluiiiinium were officially 
estimated to he needed, whereas the 
lifting rate ami eapahility of electricity 
lioards .should make just one lakh 
ti'nnes ol EG grade aluminium .suffice 
lor cables and conductors. 

The cables and conductors industry 
l.;us a liceused capacity ol 4 lakh tonnes. 
Us installed capacity Ls in tact more 
than this. Projectious by the Planning 
Commission, the Central Electricity 
Authority and the Rural Electrification 
Corporation suggest that this capacity 
Is adequate for the SixAh Plan. Given 
the present state of planning and orders 
liy SEBs expansion of the industry 
may be difficult even in future years. 
Pairal electrification, which consumes 
more cables than other T and D works, 

IS in any case uneconomic for the 
SEBs w’hich are thus likely to first axe 
this item when it comes to allocation 
of cables imd conductors. 

The public sector in power genera¬ 
tion and transmission, which played a 
generative role in the initial stages of 
industrial growth, seems today to play 
precisely the iwerse role of a reces¬ 
sionary agent. Its sirx;, its command¬ 
ing position in the economy, its un¬ 
economic pricing policies and its 
ciunbersome methods of administration 
and investment make it potent in this 
role today. 


Conductors of Stagnation 
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Banking 

^ Priority Sector Catch-All 

BANKING activity was on a low key 
in 1981-82. Aggregate deposits increas¬ 
ed by Rs 5,812 crorc or by 15.4 per 
cent compared to R.'- 6,229 crorc or 
19.6 per cent in 1980-81. Non-food 
bank credit increased by Rs 3,906 
crore or 16.5 per cent, compared to 
Rs 4,175 crore nr 21.5 per cent in 

1980- 81. In the first quarter of the cur¬ 
rent financial year (upto luly 2) the 
trends have been even more depres¬ 
sing, Aggregate deposits incre.is- 
ed by only Rs 1,709 crore oi 
by 3.9 pci cent in this quarter com¬ 
pared to Rs 2,574 crore or 6.8 
per cent in the corresponding period 

1981- 82; non-food credit expansion 
was a mere Rs 20 crorc compared to 
Rs 1,119 crore in the corresponding 
period of 1981-82. 

The unusually low non-food credit 
(Xpansion in the first quarter of 

1982- 83 was mainly due to the over¬ 
cautious credit policy pursued by 
banks in the face of uncertain and often 
erratic trends in deposit growth. This 
over-cautious approach has severely 
affected lending to specified priority 
si'ctois. In lact, indications are that 
there has been a net decline in credit 
of about Rs 500 crore to the priority 
sectors - at a time when the banks’ 
contribution to mee'ing the credit 
iiccils ot the weakest sections, under the 
IRDP and the 20-point economic pro¬ 
gramme, are being officially trumpet- 

K ted. 

Nor is there any likelihood of any 
substantial increase in credit to the 
priority sectors in the near future. 
This is because deposit growth in 
1982-83 is estimated to be around 
Its 6,600-7,000 crore, ic, almut 15-16 
per cent. Allowing for statutory pre¬ 
emptions of Rs 2,772-2,940 crore at 42 
per cent (7 per cent CRR plus 35 per 
cent SLR), the lendable funds of banks 
would be around Rs 3,828-4,060 crore. 
If the deposit growth happens to be 
less than the RBI estimate of 
Rs 6,600-7,000 crore, which is quite 
likely, the lendable funds would be 
even smaller. The corporate sector is 
crying itself hoarse about an industrial 
recession and this articulate section is 

y bound to muster all the strength at 
its command to claim a major portion 
of the banb’ lendable resources. The 
claims of the Food Corporation of 
India and other procurement agencies 
have the sanctity of statutory pre¬ 
emptions and their requirements will 


have to be met by the banking system 
on a priority basis. The axe will, 
therefore, fall on the designated 
priority sectors such as agriculture, 
small industry, road and water trans¬ 
port operators, professionals and the 
self-employed, etc. An important 
reason for anticipating a reduced flow 
of credit to the priority sectors is that 
most major banks had almost reached 
the ratio of 40 per cent lending to 
priority sectors m 1981 itself, though 
they arc required to reach this target 
only in March 1985. Banks would, 
therefore, prefer to go slow on their 
lending to the priority sectors. The 
monetary authorities should take note 
of this potential danger and prescribe 
lhat at least 40 per cent of the incre¬ 
mental deposit resources must be 
deployed in the priority sectors. 

It is necessary at the same time to 
point out that popular notions about 
priority sector lending are largely 
misconceived. It is usually presumed 
that the bulk ol priority sector credit 
goes to rural and semi-urban areas. 
Available data, however, show that 
only about 25 per cent of priority 
scclor credit goes to rural areas and 
another 25 pi-r cent to semi-urban 
areas. The remaining 50 per cent of 
priority sector credit is disbursed in 
urban and metropolitan areas, a sub¬ 
stantial portion to small units started 
and managed by medium and large 
industrial units. A leading bank's 
chairm,an once suggested that only 
that credit which is disbursed in rural 
and semi-urban areas should b<' treated 
as priority sector credit. Considering 
the strength of the esta'olished order 
of things, such radical suggestions 
stand little chance of being accepted. 
It would be interesting to see what 
concept the Ghosh Committee, which 
is reported to have considered refine¬ 
ment of the definition of priority vi c¬ 
tor credit, finally adopts. 

Shipping 

Containing Development 

YET another example of technology 
developed to cope with the specific 
pioblents of the industrialised countries 
being imposed on the third world 
couiitriis, even when such technology 
is totally unsuited to the requirements 
of these countries, is provided by the 
rapid increase in container traffic in 
international shipping. Container traf¬ 
fic increased from 47 mn tonnes in 1970 
to 255 mn tonnes in 1980 and, although 
its future growth is expected to slow 
dowr to 6 per cent per annum during 


the 1980s, it will rise to 410 mn tonnes 
by the end of this decade. Of the 
total global container traffic, 90 per 
cent is accounted by North America, 
Europe and Far East (NA-E-FE, in 
shipping parlance). To enlarge their 
trade with these regions as well as to 
safeguard their own nascent shipping 
fleets, countries of the third world are 
being forced to fall in line with these 
regions’ preference for containerisation. 
The pressures to conform have natural¬ 
ly been strengthened as a result of the 
worldwide recession which has intensi¬ 
fied competition in international trade 
us well as in world .shipping. 

How preference for containers has 
aftected Indian shipping is illustrated 
hy our experience on the India-UK 
unite. Pixiling arrangements on the 
India-UK route among three Indian lines 
hioke up m April 1981, after 10 years 
ot succexslu! operation, due to competi¬ 
tion iroin foreign containerised ships. 
The tndian companies’ share of the 
trade on this route had declined from 
around 48 per cent to 20 per cent by 
1980. There are only three fully con¬ 
tainerised .ships under the Indian flag. 

Gintamer shipping i.s claimed to 
provide efficient and fast door-to-door 
service. From the point of view ot the 
industrialised countries its major attrac¬ 
tion, however, is that hy making 
possible automated cargo handling, 
containerisation reduces manpower re¬ 
quirements. Clearly, for the countries 
of the third world, including India, 
i.ibour substitution of this type is a 
development of the undesirable type. 
■So is the highly capital-intensive cha¬ 
racter of containerisation. Not only 
do adlular container ships cost more 
than ordinary ships, but containerisa¬ 
tion calls tor heavy capital investment 
in handling facilities at ports. In addi¬ 
tion, an internal container network has 
to he developed for quick handling and 
uansport through rail or road, calling 
lor fresh investment in rail and road 
transport. Gmtainer ships also involve 
higher bunker charges as a result ol 
which it is estimated that only ship.s 
with a gross tonnage of over 10,060 
are economical. The all-roirad heavy 
investnjeat requirements of container¬ 
isation arrests the pace of expansion 
el the third world countries’ shipping 
fleet and further pushes down these 
countries’ share of carriage of sea-homo 
trade, especially that with the NA-E- 
FE regions. In India’s case, the share 
of Indian shipping in our own sea¬ 
borne bade has declined from 41.1 per 
cent in 1976-77 to 32.3 per cent in 
1980-81, 
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Varlition (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 
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(1970-71=100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(10.7.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

290.1 

1.9 

1.0 

3.0 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

277.6 

3.5 

2.5 

7.1 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

253,9 

4.9 

5.0 

8.1 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-B.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

245.3 

2.3 

-0.3 

8.1 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

83 

455.2 

1.9 

5.0 

4.0 

20.6 

23.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

273.2 

0.8 

-1.0 

3.7 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 

Month 


Variations (Per Cent) 



Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 
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81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

462‘ 

0.7 

6.7 

1.1 

12.3 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960=100 

423» 

0.7 

9.9 


11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural labourers 

July 60-June 

440* 

— 

4.8 

_ 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 . 

-1.9 


61-100 









Money and Banking 




Variations (Ri crore : per cent in brackets) 


Unit 

Latest 

















Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(9-7-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 



Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (Mi) 

Ri crore 

63,804 

909 

7,114 

3,336 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 



(1.4) 

(12.1) 

(53) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

34,895 

1 520 

5,799 

3,992 

4,957 

5,705 

3.862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 

Rs crore 

44,181 

793 

6,141 

1.414 

6.492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Sector 

Rs crore 

2.112 

-255 

-2,091 

-549 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

45,831 

1.183 

5,309 

2.081 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(2.6) 

(13.1) 

(4.8) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

\jfn« 








MOi 

UOI* 

In 

1981 

In 

1980 

In 

1979 

In 

1978 

In 

1977 

(1970=100) 



1982 

1981 

General Index 

100.00 

167.5* 

174.1 

165.4 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

215.1’ 

202.8 

191.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

3.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

13.25 

219.7* 

199.9 

192.8 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

3.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

147.5* 

147.0 

141.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.32 

165.0* 

161.8 

153.7 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

171.1* 

168.5 

166.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

164.3' 

161.0 

132.1 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 
Month 
(Mar 82) 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tT 79-80 

78-79 

n-78 

76-77 



8l-82t1 

‘ 80-81 






Exports 

Ri crore 

563 

7,358 

6.711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,355 

5,404 

5,146 



(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Ri crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12,524 

12,324 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 



(4.7) 

(38 8) 

(38.8) 

(31.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-479 

-5,752 

-5,813 

-5,813 

-2,363 - 

-1,843 

-621 

+72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 


Month - 










1982 

1981 






(Feb 82) 

Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end of period) 



(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 




(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

828 

804 






(«.5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Ihouiand 

35 

482 

465 

305 

480 

468 

456 

456 





(J.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


* Foi cuirent year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over cortespooding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Note : (I) Supencript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, supencript* indicates that the figuresii for January, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


) THE charade goes on. The Union Mi¬ 
nistry of Finance is apparently having 
sleepless nights over the plight of the 
weaker .sections. It will not brook any 
further nonsense. By the end of tlie 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, the .share of the 
weaker .sections in the aggregate ad¬ 
vances, it has adinoni.shed the hanks, 
luiust he doiililed. It has also taken care 
to define the weaker sections: those 
whose requirements iroiii the banks are 
le.ss than Bs 25,000 constitute the tra- 
lernity of the weak. Tliat is not all. The 
banks have also Ireen told to ensure the 
(low of at least 50 per cent of their 
direct liiianee to agiieultiiie to such 
.small and marginal iamieis whose re¬ 
quirements loj cn-dit are ]e.ss than 
Rs 10,000. 

E.xliorratioiis ol this nature aie now 
pad of hyiKierisv s hunage to veihiage; 
they constitute the staple for survival 
loi lhi.s great sovereign socialist seculai 
deimiciatie repiihuc of ours. Tliey will 
go the way of similar earlier exhorta¬ 
tions, such as with respect to the 
schi'nie ol differential interest rates. 
Hardly anyone takes these homilies 
serioasly, not the hanks, not the minis¬ 
ters who utter them. The mystique ol 
rituals lies in preeise'y this plienoroe- 
noii; non*' takes theiu at l.ieo va'uc, 
yet none dares defy ihiin overtly. Altei 
all, the Constitution eaiinut he directly 
made tun of, it .says we are a socialist 
republic, so we have to go through the 
motions of these rituals. But you need 
not worry, that is almut .dl. No lurther 
t action is called for, at least not till the 
next twenty-iroiiit programme is drawn 
up. Then there would he, once more, a 
flurry of fresh statenienls on the plight 
of the weaker sections and what is to 
be done about it. Don't you rememhei 
the title of the pictorial liook Indira 
Gandhi has recently eompilcd: Eternal 
India? The rituals here are forever. 

As an illuniiiiafing ca.se study, con¬ 
sider what is happening with the Inte¬ 
grated Rural Developnwnt Programme. 
Resources are scarce; they must not lie 
flittered away. There have been too 
many programmes lor rural develop¬ 
ment, all haphazardly planned and 
executed, with no links with each other; 
this has often led to misdirection ol 
resources, and we have been utiahle to 
gel full value lor our money. Now, 
with the IRDP, all that would change. 
From now on, a total, integrated view 
k to he taken of the problems of rural 
growth; the process of cultivation 
would not be viewed in isolation, hut 
considered together with activities auxi- 


liaiy and aneillaiy lo il, pi'ojecls ,iie 
lo be drawn up accordingly; the autho¬ 
rities would chip in with limds. to lie 
provided in equal shaie by the Cenlie 
,ind the respective stale govemmen's. 
For ensuring viability of Ihc pio|eel,‘. 
and effective monitoring of their pro¬ 
gress, the banks would also he roped 
in; in fact, they would he a.sked to put 
up as much as 50 per cent of the finance 
needed for each project. All IRDP pro¬ 
jects would henceforth therefore be 
'lied' OIK'S, tieil to hank financing, il 
the hanks are not prepaieil to put up 
their share of the project cost the pro- 
juts would not 1)0 allowed to lake off, 
and the government funds would re¬ 
main frozen. 

A bunch ol ideologues, oceiipyiug 
line nook inside the Government of 
West Bengal, thought that the Integra¬ 
ted Rural Development Programme 
leally meant what New Delhi's various 
proiioiineements slated. In the past, the 
aspect of integrated growth, from which 
all sections of the community could 
henelit and not just a few tamihes at 
the top, had been shined over in gov¬ 
ernment-designed rural development 
schemes; the consequence has been 
lopsidedness of whatever little growth 
had taken place, .All that could now he 
assumed to change. The hanks w-ere 
also being properly involved for the first 
tune in development work, that they 
laive a development role to perlorm too, 
Ml addition to their role its the provide! 
of short-term working hinds, was at 
long last being reixignised. Now things 
should pioeeed very fast. The ideolo¬ 
gues felt a tinge of excitement in their 
spines. They imnicdiately .lel to work. 
The shess fioiu now on has to be not 
on isolated development here and 
there, on improving the lot ol this hol¬ 
ding or that poultry faun, the IRDP 
should focus on total development in 
the concerned villages. Such being the 
objective, the ideologues concluded, 
the local panchayat bodies should be 
drawn into the Programme. Two ad¬ 
vantages would flow therefrom. Small 
farmers and artisans, sharecroppers and 
others ' sirailarlv placed, whose voice 
normally does not cany very lar, might 
have some diffiaulty in approaching the 
banks directly; the panchayats could 
act on their behali, .sponsor their sche¬ 
mes, and even act as guarantors. In 
addition, the panchayats. on their own, 
could develop community schemes, 
such as small irrigation woiks m 
land developtuenl piogunmies hoiii 
which everybody in the village, special¬ 


ly the poorei .sections, could benefit. 
This would be the ideal way to opti- , 
imse the possibilities Irom the IRDP. 
the ideologues tlioughl: oik' groiij) ol 
piojects to be vetted and. il the need 
arose, guaranteed by the panchayats, 
iind another group ol pioieils to he 
directly spon.sored by them. Protideil 
by the ideologues the stale goveriimeiit 
iiLshed with an aniendmeiil to tin 
Panchayat Act so that the panchayats 
could directly borrow funds from finan¬ 
cial iiistitiilions and also underwntc 
loans lo individual borrowers. 

The ideologues were soon pioved lo 
be innocents abroad. The banks had 
never heaid more absurd propositions; 
offering loans lo individuals who aie 
to be vetted, not by the banks' own 
cronies, but by the panchayats. or, toi 
that matter, offering loans in the pan- 
cliaials themselves. No such proposi¬ 
tions arc cvei m.idc. no such problems 
ever aiise. m .rnv of the other states. 
There the manager ot the local liramh 
of the bank holds parleis with the local 
lundlords oi the lieli peasants ot the 
affluent mcichanis. all lespect.iblc, les- 
poiisihle peisoiis lliei liirilish liiiii with 
beautiliil schemes: since ihe .goicrn- 
mem .icencies co operate and lurk out 
the g.ncriimcnt's share ol the Vi.iii, 
the banks cspcnence no dillituhy in 
sanctioning the schemes and proMding 
the sums asked for; even thing procceils 
swimmingly and the IRDP is pionoiiiu.- 
ed a ihundeimg success. \'hy should 
ir he any different in V5 e.st lieng.il'? 
Whv cannot ihe banks iboose then 
own paities to finance and why cannoi 
Ihc slate governmeni behave and ad¬ 
vance to such parlies the govcinmein's 
.share of ihc funds? And why must Ihe 
hanks finance schemes pul on In the 

panchayats, or .iceepl guar.mlecs pio- 
rided by lliciii'? In Mij I'liii hiitltj. 
Profe.ssor Higgins. e\aspeialcil I'oyond 
enduraiiec by hliza's ohlusiiiess, w.is 
provoked lo give vent lo his leelnigs: 
oh, why can’t women be just like men? 
The patience ot our liaiikcis was simi¬ 
larly siramcd beyond ciulmaiuv: nh. 
why can’t West Bengal be |usl like 
other states? 

TIk' ideologues persisted. The. 
panchayats, they explained, are public 
institutions, government institutions, 
the guarantee to be provided by them 
would be as good ns a goieinmeni 
guarantee; under the l.iw, thev tne also 
entitled to btrrrow from financial insti¬ 
tutions, including banks. Thc\ may he 
entitled lo borrow, ibe banks rcloited. 
but the disciclum lo lend to them 
still lies with the hanks, hcsiiles, 
why should the paiicl'a.v.ils iiitei- 
posc. why c.inmii llic hank, ihouse .iml 
decide on llitii own uliuui lo lend to? 



The ideologues again tried to put across 
ihcir point of view; the panchayats 
would know, more intimately than the 
bunk ollicials, the conditions in a village 
uiid what Its special requirements are; 
thci aic uKo III an incomparably better 
pisilion to locale those who belong to 
(be weaker sections, Ihe iiiiprovenient 
ol whose lot IS one of the principal 
obtectives of the Intcgialed Rtiial Deve- 
lopinciil Piogramnie, 

As far as the bunks were concerned, 
all this was water on duck's back. The 
(>oveiimiciit ol West Bengal intcreeded 
once mole; to allay the apprehension 
of the banks, it asreed to counter- 
giiaraiuee each and every financial 
guarantee Ihe panchayats would sign to 
ensure bank finance to individual bor¬ 
rowers under the schemes; it also 
agieed to undeiwnte loans taken by the 
panchayats themselves. No go, the 
banks did not relent. Finally, the st.itc 
government sought the help of the 
Reseryc Bank of India yvhich sent 
ecioss a Dcpulv Goycrnoi to mediate, 
lindci Ins siirycillancc. a foolproof form 
ol contractual agreement involving the 
Kinks, the panchayats and the govern¬ 
ment ol West Bengal was drawn up; 
e.'ieh lime a bunk would be approached 
for ,1 loan foi a nroiect snonsored by 
the panchayats under the IRDP scheme, 
till', form was to be signed by the 
three parties, and 'he bank’s money 
would be safe. Thousands of copies of 
the lorm were despatched to the 
bianehi s of the banks all ovei the state. 

But cither the writ of the Reseryc 
Bank of India docs not go very fat 
these days, or public arrangements are 
superseded by private winks. No bank 
has been nersuaded till now to advance 
liinds for anv IRDP scheme sponsored 
bv a panchayat anywhere in West 
Bengal; the thousands of copies ol the 
eoiiliaclual lorm worked out under 
the guidanee of the Deputy Goyernor 
ol Ihe RBI leinain in ilisiise. Banks 
,iie hanks, they could not be bothered 
oyer p,issing fads, such as uplifting the 
coiKlitioiis of the rural nooi. or financ¬ 
ing nioieels which yvoiild eontiihute to 
the .iggiegale welfare ol a yillage. And. 
what ,1 preposti rous idea, the banks 
will lu'yei do business with such silly 
bodies as the panchayats, which are 
these d.iys controlled bv dirty, dishevell¬ 
ed. appallingly dressed persons. 

These hanks mav. each and all of 
them, have been nationalised, thirteen 
years ago or two ye.nrs ago. but you 
cannot espeet them to change their 
no'ins They have their established 
elientcle. tliey lend money not to cheap 
types, hut t" tyewns. racketeers .and 
b.ihilu.il r.ieketeers. These l.ittc may 
h.ave failed to return hundreds of crorcs 


of funds borrowed from the banks; 
how many hundreds of crores will not 
be known, that is a secret, to divulge 
that would be improper, as that would 
violate the bank-customer relationship. 
No such inhibition will however bother 
a bank if a poiir sharecropper defaults 
on returning a very modest sum he had 
borrowed only a few months ago; the 
grim ncyvs will be llashcd in the news- 
papeis. The confidential customer- 
hank relationship applies only in the 
case of the non-weaker sections, not 
tor the weaker ones. And if a tycoon 
[ails to return, say, twenty crorcs of 
rupees borrowed ten years ago, it is a 
'stickv account'; if, however, a petty 
schoolmaster has failed to return a 
couple of hundred rupees borrowed 


ON |une ». Bainjii Dutt.i, an un- 
tiiuirieil young nurse of Coochbeliar 
Government Hospital in North Bengal 
was gang-raped and .murdereJ. The 
culprits later poured add down her 
throat. As a consequence she died. 
Host mortem reports confirmed this. 

The Left Kront govemment of West 
Bengal has ordered A K Banerjec, 
Divisional Commissioner, [alpaiguri 
range, to enquire into the matter. 
D I G, C 1 D (Police) is also investi¬ 
gating. The state government will pay 
a compensation ol Rs 10,000 to the 
bereaved family and will provide a 
government )ob to a member of the 
family. 

Ihe nuising stall ol hospitals is not 
satislicyl yvilh 'these government 
actions. A small section of the nurs¬ 
ing stall, undci Ihe aegis of West 
Bengal Nurses' Association, afiiliatect 
to the CPI{M)-led State Government 
Employees’ Co-ordination Cimmittee, 
Is supporting the government, but the 
others strongly feel that the )unc 8 
incident has been an eye-epener to 
the attitude and behaviour of the 
government towards nurses. Both 
.sections of nurses met in a condoleno: 
meeting on |une 17 at the Calcutta 
Medical College, where the majority 
fell out with the Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee members. 

On lune 21, about 4,000 members 
of the profession took .jut a silent 
procession from Calcutta Medical 
College. It ended at the Esplanade. 
A deputation went to submit memo- 


The latest one hears is that the Union 
Ministry of Finance has upheld the 
objection of the banks to the involve¬ 
ment ol the panchayats in IRDP 
schemes. Thank you very much, the 
Union Ministry and the banks will 
locate the jKxir on their own, the 
panchayats arc not needed. Who does 
not know West Bengal has the po(ire,sl 
record as far as performance under the 
IHDP is c'oneerned, yvhat rise do you 
expect where such fads arc .sought to 
hr foisted on the hanks';' 

Be that as it may, ours is a sovereign 
socialist secular democratic republic, 
the Ministry of Finance is not to he 
deterred, it has admonished the banks, 
come the end ot the Sixth Plan, the 
share of advances to the weaker sec- 
lions in total adyances must be doubled. 


randa to the Chief Minister and the 
Health Minister. But the deptita- 
tionists and the processionists yvcrc 
indignant .it the tieutiiient meted out 
to them by the Chief Mimslcr and 
the Health Minister. Reportedly', both 
refu.sed to meet the nur.se.s on tnc 
plea that they were engaged m urgent 
business, even though they had prior 
information of the dcputaliop’s in¬ 
tended arrival Later, the deputation 
met government ollicials. One spokes¬ 
woman told this writer that the Co¬ 
ordination Committee leaders of the 
hospitals tried to discoura'te others 
from joining the procession. 

The memoranda to the two minis¬ 
ters contained 10 demands, including 
speedy arrest and punishment of the 
criminals involved in the lape and 
muidcr of the young nurse of Cooch- 
beluii. accommodation for all nurses 
within hospital premises, provisions 
to the effect that nurses .shall not be 
appointed or tran.sferred before en¬ 
suring security for them throughout 
the state, steps against anti-social ele¬ 
ments active in the hospitals, appoint¬ 
ment of one nurse for ever't three 
beds, and provisions ensuring that a 
nurse should not be posted alone in a 
ward at night. They threatened to 
intensify their agitation, unless their 
demands were met within seven days. 

Debasis BHArrACH-utvA 

General Secretary, 

Association for Protection of 

Democratic Rights, Calcutta. 

June 25. 


barely two years ago, it is a 'bad debt'. 
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Protest by Nurses 
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COMPANIES 


Boom World of Gadgets 


Hansavivck 


INDIAN SEWING MACHINE COM¬ 
PANY. which took over business and 
undertaking of the Indian branch of 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, USA, 
with effect from the beginning of 
1980 by an order of the Bombay High 
Court, has a share capital of Rs 2 
crore in equity shares of Rs 10 each. 
By directives issued by RDI and other 
concerned government authorities, 8 
lakh shares were allotted to the US 
company, 6 lakh shares to National 
Small Industries Corporation, one lakh 
shares to employees, directors and busi- 
nc.ss as.sociatcs, and lakh shares to 
the public through a prospectus. The 
public issue was oversubscribed. The 
cflmpany's traditional lines of business 
have been sewing machines and relat¬ 
ed .iccessories, knitting machines, 
needles, etc. The management has de. 
cided to increase the number of house¬ 
hold appliances sold through various 
marketing channels. It has introduced 
electric irons and a kitchen gadget with 
eight attachements for food processing 


called ‘Lady Chef. The company has 
fared well during 1981 with rise in 
turnover Irom Rs 14.41 crore in the 
previous year to Rs 16.28 crore and a 
gross profit of Rs 112 lakh against 
Rs 72 lakh. These figures raflect an 
increase in profit margins too Net 
profit IS Rs U lakh (Rs 19 lakh). Divi¬ 
dend has been raised from 8.5 per 
cent to 10 per cent and is covered 
1.53 times against 2.41 times privi- 
ously. Allotment ol shares to the 
public was completed on March U. 
1982, but the shareholders will parti¬ 
cipate fully in the dividend for 1981 
in terms of the public issue. This out¬ 
come has followed, though the com¬ 
pany had to contend with gi ncrally 
depressed economic conditions and 
continued instability in Eastern India 
during the last three months of the 
\e.ir. The directors feel confidint that 
incrjll progress attained in 1981 would 
be continued during the current year. 
‘Singer Building’ situated on Dadabhoy 
Naoroji Road. Bombay, is appearing in 


The Week's Companies 


(Rx in Lakhs) 


Indian Sewing 

E Merck 


Latest List 

Year ' Year 

81-12-81 81-12-80 

Latest Last 

Year Yeai 

31-12-81 31-12-80 


Paid-up capltil 

80 

80 

Reaeivei 

37 

28 

Borrowlaii 

260 

261 

of which Tetm bomwlBp 

86 

90 

Croii lied iiiets 

45 

40 

Net fixed tueti 

33 

,84 

Inveatmenti 

4 

4 

Current Itabllltlei 

358 

338 

Currenl anetj 

694 

668 

Stacks 

454 

400 

Book debts 

190 

199 

Net stlee 

1628 

1141 

Other Income 

3 

6 

Raw matcflal cofti 

1015 

924 

Wages 

122 

113 

interest 

27 

40 

Gross profit (+)/los5(—) 

112 

72 

8 

47 

19 

Depreciation nrovlslon 

Tax provision 

Net profit f-l-VloBf—) 

ri 

75 

31 

Investment allowance reserve 

9 

12 

fransfer to reiervaa 

Dlildend 

r— 


Amount 

E20 

7 

Rate (per cent) 

P — 


ElO 

8.50 

Cover fthnes) 

1.55 

2.43 

Roffos (per oeat) 

Grosi profit/salea 

6.88 

5.00 

Net prnflt/ctpital aasployed 

22.62 

17.60 

Inveatorfea/ialat 

27.88 

27.76 

Wifn/atlas 

7.49 

7,84 


275 

150 

107 

65 

292 

242 

42 

10 

458 

368 

.343 

273 

1 

1 

527 

470 

848 

6,54 

486 

360 

192 

221 

1652 

1408 

53 

10 

931 

860 

290 

229 

27 

63 

165 

96 

21 

17 

77 

46 

67 

3‘i 

12 

2 

30 

9 

P- 

E25 

22 

EW 

15 

2 68 

1.50 

9.99 

6.82 

17.34 

15dl5 

29.42 

25.56 

17.55 

16.24 


the Ixmks of account at Rs 4,74,885 
only, against a substantially higher 
inaiket price. The board aski d an autho- 
liscd valuer to undertake this work 
and has received his report valuing 
land building at Rs 105.70 lakh. Din¬ 
ing the current year, appropriate ac¬ 
tion will be taken to bring up these 
assets to tha market value as assessed. 

E MIRCK (INDIA) is going ahead 
with its diversification and expansion 
programmes. It has got three industrial 
licences lor manufacture of fine che¬ 
micals, papain and vitamin E. Con¬ 
struction work of the plant at Goa, 
for manufacture of vitamin E among 
other line.s, is in progress. The plant 
IS expected to be commissioned by the 
end of this year. The company is 
making s.itisfactory progress in rispect 
of fine and industrial chemicals and 
it', range ol products is being cnlarg- 
id. The company also intends to 
undertake manufacture of cosmetics 
of various kinds. The object clause ol 
Memorandum of Associat.on is Iving 
amended accordingly. Meanwhile, it is 
proposed to lurther expand research 
and development activities. The direc¬ 
tors led that results of supplementary 
icsearch, with the foreign collaborator, 
would greatly enhance the company’s 
objectives to expand its product range. 
The collaborator, E Merck. West 
Germany, has a long history of 114 
years behind it. It makes an extensive 
range of basic drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
fine and industrial chemicals, reagents, 
labor,itory chemicals and pesticides. It 
.spends annually 10 per cent of net 
sales on research and development pro¬ 
jects, which amounts to about Rs 80 
Cl ore, and it has more than 1,600 pci- 
sons with.n the group engaged for this 
purpose. All technical knowhow rend¬ 
ered by the collaborator is free of 
liehiiical fees .nnd/or royalties. The 
continuing discoveries, resulting from 
research carried out by E Merck world¬ 
wide. are available to the Indian com¬ 
pany on a continuing basis. The In-, 
dian company offered shares to the 
public in August 1981, in keeping with 
the policy of the Central government 
and reduced its non-resident interest 
from 60 per cent to 51 per cent. The 
public issue was oversubscribed more 
than 44 times. The company has been 
able to achieve good working results 
for 1981, despite very rigid licensing 
policies and control on prices. Sales 
have increased from Rs 14.08 crore to 
Rs 16.52 crore and, with margins 
widened, gross profit has expanded to 
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R. Ki'i lakh linm the ptiviou'; yiar’s 
IL % lakh. Nei pmfit is ihnibleil to 
Rs 6/ lakh (Rs S'! lakh). Dhiitend, 
li.wcieil by ,i point l<i 14 per cent, will 
ahsiirh more since ii is also payable 
pinporiionali'ly on ihc now shares 
allotted duriiiR the year. Pven so. it 
is covered 2.68 times as aRainst LIQ 
times previously. Thr company's ex¬ 
ports increased from Rs 80 lakh to 
Rs 105 lakh IncrcjsinR cflorts arc 
hciiiR made in export maikets, and if 
IS expected that hiRlicr exports would 
be Renerated diirioR the current year. 
Ill the first tivc months, overall sales 
have also been better as compared to 
till' same period last year .ind the out¬ 
look IS quite satisfactory, according to 
Ihc Chairman, (' ff Bhabha. 

(IVTCH AUTO, the largest clutch 
maiiiifacliirei in ihc country, is com¬ 
ing lo the market on August 24 with 
a public issue of 9 lakh equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par to raise a p.irt 
nl the finance required for its Rs 6 
Cl ore expansion programme. The 
company has at present capacity to 
niaiiiilaeture 70,000 units of clutch 
cover assemblies, 2 lakh units of clutch 
plates, 90.000 units of clutch repaii 
kits and 50,1100 units of metallic 
clutches. It has built up a continuing 
relationship with leading automotive 
maiiuljctureis such as TELCO. Nissan, 
Shakliman, Ashok I.eyland. Mahindra 
and Mahindra. HMT and Escorts, It 
has a country wide network of 5,000 
retail outlets in the replacement 
maikei. The company is now expand¬ 
ing its capacity to maniitacture annu¬ 
ally 2.60 lakh units of clutch assembly. 
6.50 lakh units of clutch plates and 
2.25 lakh units of clutch repair kits 
besides setting up facilities to manu- 
t.iclure 80.000 units of sintered metal¬ 
lic friction I.SMF) components for 
liansmissioii and pnwei control systems 
for aeroplanes and other defence 
equipment. Moreover, the existing 
facilities are being modernised to 
enhance production efficiancy. The 
new plant lor manufacture of conven¬ 
tional eliiichcs under th" expansion 
firogrammc would go on stream by July 
1985 and th.il for SMF components 
b.v Inly 1984. According to V K 
Mehta, managing director, the com¬ 
pany expects lo achieve a turnover of 
Rs 9 crore and earn a pre-tas profit 
of Rs 50 lakh for the current year. 
This should eiuble the company to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent on the cn- 
hcnced capital resulting from the 
public issue. The public issue is man¬ 
aged by the Merchant Banking Divi¬ 
sion of the Chartered Rank. 


INOIAN OXYCFN proposes to set up 
a new project to manufacture annually 
about 5,000 tonnes of activated 
manganese dioxide which is used by 
the dry battery industr.v. The project 
IS intended to bo set up in MR or 
Maharashtra whore raw material is 
available. The protect is estimated to 
cost around Rs 4 croro, according to 
the Managing Director. S D Singh. 
The company intends !(> expand pro¬ 
duction and diversify into allied lines 
with a vii w to doubling its turnover in 
4-5 years. The revised MRTP definition 
allows the company to expand produc¬ 
tion its existing lines of activity 
with the government’s permission. The 
capacities for production of nitrogen 
gas at Madras ,ind Bombay factories 
are intended to be enhanced. The 
company also proposes to expand manu- 
lacliiring facilities at the cryogenic 
and piocess plants factory by introduc¬ 
ing sophisticated technology. The 
he.illh care products division is 
another area which is likely to prove 
a growth centre foi the company. The 
(ompanv has no proposal to incrcasi 
the non-ri sidcnl shareholding which 
ai picsriii h a little below 40 pci cent, 

,515W/5A ’\SHrRA STATE FINANCIAL 
CORRORMION has recorded 

good progress in the first quaiter ol 
the financi.il ycai 1982-83. The Cor¬ 
poration sanctioned loans to 472 units 
lor Rs 7.46 crore during April lo junc 
1982. DUhursements during this 
period totalled Rs 5.52 crore. With 
this assistance, the Corporation helped 
to generate about lO.OOO employment 
opportunities, mostly in backward and 
developing areas. The share of small 
se.de units in the total number of 
units assisted in April-Iunc 1982 is 
99 per cent and that of backward and 
developing areas 85 per cent. Small 
loans upto Rs 2 lakh represented 84 
per cent of total sanctions. The Cor¬ 
poration started a 'Development and 
A.ssistancc Services Cell' in October 
last year to guide new entrepreneurs 
in supply ol information and identifica¬ 
tion of piotccts suited to their require¬ 
ments. The Ci'll has proved tO] be of 
great help to entrepreneurs coming 
from developing and backward areas 
and so far about 2,000 entrepreneurs 
have taken advantage of these services. 

PFIZER is issuing 5,58,100 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each to the public at 
a premium of Rs 8 per share. Another 
5,58.100 equity shares have been 
agreed to be subscribed, also at a 
premium of Rs 8 per share, by the 
Unit Trust of India, the LIC and the 


Ciciural Insurance Corporation of 
India. The object of the issue is to 
comply with the requirement under 
FERA to reduce the foreign equity in 
the company to 60 per cent and to 
finance a part of the cost of the com¬ 
pany's new project at Kalyani in West 
Bengal. The project will manufacture 
'Banminih' and 'Combantrin', both 
Pfizer discoveries which have proved 
highly effective in the treatment of 
worm infestation in human beings and 
animals. The total cost of the project 
is estimated at Rs 9.30 crore, of which 
the additional equity issue together 
with the premium will provide Rs 3 
ciore while surplus finds and other 
sources will provide the balance. 
Pfizer's diversified operations now 
cover pharmaceuticals, nutritional and 
healthcare products, pharmaceutical 
chemicals and animal health products. 
Champaklal Investment and Financial 
Consultancy are managers to the pub¬ 
lic issue. 

CUIARAl STATE FINANCIAL 
CORPORA! ION has adopted a novel 
approach by providing Door-Step 
Seivice to the R-urban entrepreneurs 
in participation with other state 
developmental agencies. Under the 
new approach a group of 10-15 
entrepreneurs are identified for pro¬ 
viding training and other facilities 
leading to setting up of industries. 
ITie formalities for sanctioning of 
loan are also completed at their door¬ 
steps. According to R D Shah, 
Chairman, about 98 entrepreneurs 
have been already assisted at eight 
centres with loans of Rs 188 lakh. 
During the year ended March 1982, 
the Corporation sanctioned record 
assi.stance of Rs 59.10 crore covering 
1,614 units. The assistance sanc¬ 
tioned would catalyse investment 
of over Rs 135 crore and will create 
employment opportunities for over 
26,000 persons. The assistance of 
GSFC in backward districts amounted 
to Rs 21.42 crore to 441 units. As 
many as 1,270 small scale units were 
given loans of Rs 35,07 crorc. Loans of 
Rs 11.10 crore were sanctioned in 
1981-82 as against the assistance of 
Rs 6.59 crore in 1980-81 in rural 
are.as. The a.ssistance to Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribe entrepreneurs 
went up .significantly to Rs 67 lakh 
for setting up 46 enterprises during 
the year, which was granted on soft 
terms. The Corporation also effected 
recoveries of Rs 27.46 crore during 
the year, which were higher by 40 
per cent compared to in the previous 
year. 
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Shot Through with Rumours? 

Romeih TIupar 


SURFACE signs and 'inside' reports 
suggest that Indira Gandhi has con¬ 
vinced herself that all she requires to 
do in terms of governance is to be 
graciously superior and to manipulate 
critical appointments and lucrative 
deals — and so it would seem judg¬ 
ing from what goes on these days in 
the Capital and in the states. A much 
run down system is managing to keep 
things going, and it is believed that 
with the baniers to free market 
operation and multi-national penetra¬ 
tion removed, or in the process of 
being removed, the next few years at 
least will be tolerable. 

. Of course, all these cosy and 
father limited calculations get 
knocked out of shape by a failing 
monsoon and a spreading political 
anarchy. Indira Gandhi does get wor¬ 
ried, but she has a remarkable knack 
of cutting off from reality. This capa¬ 
city is carefully cultivated by her 
courtiers who know that, whatever the 
gloomy forecasts, the myth of her 
supremacy must be preserved to pro¬ 
tect the mafias which operate in her 
name. However, whatever the self 
delusion, the fog is lifting. Apart from 
disarray within the Congressfl), the 
dynasty-making itself is under strain. 

For some time now, political observ¬ 
ers have been noting the repercussions 
of expelled daughter-in-law Maneka's 
activities. Despite her deliberate 
mimicking of mother-in-law — yes, 
right down to nervous twitches, 
etcetera 1 — she has so far managed 
to stir the discontented Sanjay gangs, 
attracted startlingly large public meet¬ 
ings, and released all manner of damag¬ 
ing stories about the PM and her sur¬ 
viving son. The focus of the attack 
is Rajiv Gandhi, and whatever our PR 
reporting might say, he has been 
damaged beyond repair. Maneka is 
now sending out signals that she is 
going to challenge her brother-in-law 
in Amethi. 

The messy dynasty-making, made 
possible by the subservience of the 
Congressfl), is like a cheap melodrama. 
This is only natural, because the parti¬ 
cipants are a bunch of political nin- 
conmoops. In. fact, 'Dumpy' Ahmed 
underlines this point when he manages 
to dieorise marginally on the crisis 
of India and the rise to prominence 
of persons like him»lf. And when you 


introduce intd this melodrama the 
extraordinary involvement of the 
Opposition in Maneka's political plan¬ 
ning, pushing her as an Opposition 
candidate in Rashtrapati 2^ Singh's 
constituency, then you realise the low 
levels at which we are functioning. 

At this moment of writing, the 
Opposition leadership is so submerged 
in a despair of its own making — 
highlighted again by the Devi Lai 
episode — that wide sections who have 
turned away from Indira Gandhi are 
asking themselves whether it is wise 
to disturb what little stability there is. 
This sentiment affects all classes and 
will not dissolve until a meaningful 
alternative takes shape. We are no¬ 
where near that, but Indira Gandhi 
appears to be moving along old grooves 
to sdll the angers gathering around 
her. 

The rumour is again very strong in 
the corridors of the sprawling Central 
Secretariat that specially selected teams 
of bureaucrats are working on the 
details of a presidential system, and 
how it could be introduced in India. 
Indeed, the rumour speaks spedficaliy 
of the abandonment of the so-called 
'autocratic' French Model, bvoured 
earlier, for the more 'decentralised' US 
Model. And, as an aside, it is added 
that although Indira Gandhi sees her¬ 
self as the first ruling President, she 
has lost her dynastic ambitions. Rajiv 
Gandhi may have become an extra¬ 
constitutional centre of power, but only 
as Mama's agent, That’s all. 

Life in Delhi is so shot through 
with rumour that one tends to turn 
away from such titillation, but the 
thesis about a presidential system is 
Ijcginning to stick. So many sections, 
who are intellectually too lazy to 
understand the collapse around us of 
the minimums of democratic govern¬ 
ance, imagine that the introduction of 
a presidential system will slop the 
rot. They fail to realise that without 
a sustained effort to reduce the gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled in 
cur sub-continent, no system can sur¬ 
vive, The presidential system, in the 
Indian context, will concentrate power, 
make it more corrupt and brutal. In 
fact, it will only clear the way for 
the authoritarians of tommorrow. 

Hut, let us make no mistake about 
it, the popular pressures to neutralise 


the politicians who have wredted the 
fragile infrastructures of a democratic 
polity and its economy will strengthen 
the sentiment in favour of a presiden¬ 
tial system. We have only ourselves 
to blame. No politial party has 
bothered to address itself to the pro¬ 
blem of political and economic struc¬ 
turing now that we can claim the ex¬ 
perience of a parliamentary form over 
35 eventful years. Maybe, only minor 
changes are needed. But even these 
need to be spelled out. 

If the rumours about cogitation on 
the presidential system are rooted in 
fact, then we should expect some open¬ 
ing shots after the return of Indira 
Gandhi from her jaunt to the USA. 
Our retiring President has opened the 
debate in his discussions with a num¬ 
ber of editors and special correspond¬ 
ents. He has, in a sense, raised several 
questidhs about what should be the 
role of the President — and by reveab 
ing the kind of initiatives be took 
despite the hostility of the PM. The 
President certainly has a role — to 
advice, to warn, to guide and, may be, 
to resign bis office should it become 
impossible to continue. Indira Gandhi's 
response to presidential posturings has 
been to instal Zail Singh. All the 
more reason that the debate be joined 
in right earnest. Or are we going to 
sit back and watch the demise of the 
First Republic? 

July 22. 


GNFC 

GUJARAT NARMADA VALLEY 
FERTILISERS COMPANY (GNFQ 
has started marketing ammonia. This 
will result in saving of foreign ex¬ 
change by reducing import of liquid 
ammonia for fertilisers and other 
industrial products. GNFC has built 
in capacity of producing 1,350 tonnes 
of ammonia per day of which about 
1,080 tonnes ace utilised for urea pro¬ 
duction of 1,800 tonnes per day. As 
such, 270 tonnes of ammonia per day 
are made available by GNFC to the 
indigenous market. GNFC has so far 
supplied a total of about 13,000 tonnes 
of liquid ammonia valued at Rs 5.20 
crore. GNFC has conunitted to supply 
50,000 tonnes of ammonia this year to 
the fertiliser industry. This would 
replace imports and result in saving of 
foreign exchange to the tune of Rs 12 
crore. It addition, GNFC ammonia is 
freely available to other industrial 
users. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELHI 

Indigenous Technology and Colour TV 

B M 


PUSHED hard at firM by the In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting Minister 
as a personal fad or, more appropriate¬ 
ly, as a personal enterprise, colour TV 
is now beginning to throw up inter¬ 
esting questions and ticklish policy 
issues. The official position is as 
ambivalent and obiuscating as can be. 
This is part of the style of function¬ 
ing of the present government. Will 
one hundred or four hundred 
thousand colour TV sets be imported 
in the next few months? Or will only 
colour TV kits to be fitted into cabi¬ 
nets by Indian manufacturers of black 
and white TV be allowed to be im¬ 
ported? That there is no firm decision 
on such issues is clear from the 

apprehensions being publicly expressed 
by the Indian TV Manufacturers’ A.sso- 
ciation. According to the Association, 
alter its members had placed adequate 
orders on the ETTDCj the public sec¬ 
tor canalising agency for the imports 
of colour TV kits, to meet domestic 
demand, there should be no import 
of colour TV sets as such. There is 
a division also among local TV 

manufacturers since only the rela¬ 

tively larger units among them are 
being allowed to assemble colour TV 
sets and the smaller ones feel that they 
would be left out in the cold in the 
switch from black and white to colour 
TV. What IS indeed interesting is that 
the question of colour TV has come 
to a head in the name of the Asiad 
which is supposed to generate so 
much demand for colour TV that 
things have to be done immediately to 
satisfy this demand. Thi‘ pull of elitist 
demand in the market, real and con¬ 
trived, on official policy has never in 
the past manifested itself so grossly 
as in the ease of colour TV. 

How far the import of colour TV 
sets or kits or both and the choice of 
sources of supply - Koreans, West 
Germans or Japanese — and' the num¬ 
bers to be imported and the prices at 
which they would be imported are 
being influenced by considerations of 
personal gain which influential per¬ 
sons and groups may derive from these 
deals is a different matter altogether 
and will need to be investigated. But 
few who watch goings-on in New 
Delhi these days will rule out cuts and 


kick-backs lu such deals. Hence also 
the confusion about TV imports. But 
what has made the whole colour TV 
business even more interesting is the 
intervention oj the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research in the 
matter and the controversies which 
have been sharpended by it. 

This intervention came at the 32nd 
conference of the directors of na¬ 
tional laboratories under the aegis of 
CSIR and in the presence of the 
Prime .Ministei herself. It was Indeed a 
pleasant surprise to find the Director- 
General of CSIR bluntly questioning 
the government's policy on the intro¬ 
duction of colour TV. He pointed out 
to the Prime Minister personally and 
directly that it was altogether strange 
that deals for import of colour TV 
sets and kits wire being struck even 
though the CSIR had developed 
technology for colour TV and was 
set for the manufacture of wholly 
indigenous colour TV sets. He told 
the Prime Minister that the CSIR had 
already entered into arrangements 
with the Electronics Corporation of 
India, a public sector undertaking in 
Hyd( rabad, for the manufacture of 
colour TV sets based on CSIR techno¬ 
logy. What IS more, C S Sidhu point¬ 
ed out, the manufacture of colour TV 
sets by the public sector undertaking 
had been so planned that the product 
would be in the market before the 
Asian Games commence. This was an 
important point since the Asian Games 
have been made the alibi for large- 
scale import of colour TV sets and 
kits for assembly by selected parties. 
C S Sidhu, therefore, strongly 
pleaded with the Prime Minister that 
the import plans be stopped so as not 
to subject the indigenous sets to un¬ 
fair competition at the very start ol 
the indigenous enterprise. It is not 
known whether there was any response 
on the part of the Prime Minister to 
Sidhu’s pleadings. Perhaps not, which 
is the style of Indira Gandhi in such 
situations. Only Sidhu deserves credit 
for bis forthright stand. 

Sidhu went on to point out that im¬ 
port of foreip know-how was always 
justified on grounds of urgency and 
gaining time. In the process, he said, 
“many fifties we have received not 


only second-hand know-how but also 
reconditioned equipment. Vet the 
policy goes on.” He also sharply criti¬ 
cised the new liberal import policy for 
technology and all that goes with it in 
the name of modernisation of indu¬ 
stry. Then, turning to the Prime 
Minister, Sidhu asked: “You may like 
to find out the root causes of continu¬ 
ed obsolescence [ol Indian industry 
and technology] after continued im¬ 
port of technology" and went on to 
point out that “one ol the reasons is 
that no firm policy has been laid for 
absorption, adaptation and further 
development of imported technology". 
He also warned that the developed 
countries actively praclised "techno¬ 
logy dumping” to thwail the develop¬ 
ment of indigenous research and 
technology development. 

The official response to Sidhu’s 
pleadings came within ii couple of days 
when a concerted effort to denigrate 
CSIR's capability was launched. The 
talking point for the campaign was 
provided by none other than a Mini¬ 
ster of State when he said in Parlia¬ 
ment the CSIR had developed only a 
‘laboratory model’ of colour TV which 
implied that it was not good enough 
for being taken up lor commercial 
manufacture. Sidhu has sought to 
patiently explain that a “model re¬ 
mains a lab model till its commercial 
production starts. In that sense [alone] 
our mode! is a lab model". The CSIR 
model is not a lab model in the sense 
in which the Minister and those who 
have followed up his cue imply. It is 
ready for commercial manufacture. 
The fact is that the CSIR technology 
lor colour TV or its so-called lab 
model has already been approved by 
the ECIL and the National Research 
and Development Council. The ECIL 
had actually offered to buy it for 
Rs 30 lakh and launch the manu¬ 
facture of coiouft TV sets on its basis. 
But the whole thing has been stalled 
by the government’s decision to 
allow import of colour TV sets or kits 
for assembly of sets in the name of 
meeting the Asiad demand. 

What is funny about the campaign 
against CSIR on this issue is the 
inspired criticism that it was wrong in 
the first place for the CSIR to have 
gone in for research and develoiunent 
of technology in a ’non-priority’ area 
like colour TV. This is a rather queer 
position. On the one hand, large-scale 
imports of colour TV are considered a 
matter of high priority —- the difficult 


balance of payments position notwith¬ 
standing. But development of indigen¬ 
ous capability in this area is consider¬ 
ed low priority and, therefore, in- 
approprate for the CSIR to engage in. 
Also being provoked is a fresh con¬ 
troversy on the quality of CSIR 
technology for black and white IV 
which was introduced in the country 
and protected to some extent at a 
time when the commitment to techno¬ 
logical self-reliance was stronger, bul 
has since been neglected as the coun¬ 
try has been progressively opened up 
to foreign technology dumping. 

Official policy on import of colour 
TV has other implications also. Im¬ 
port-liberalisation is often justified on 
the ground of providing inputs of the 

AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


THE National Bank for Agriculture and 
Rurul Development (NABARDl. which 
came into being on |uly 12, inherits a 
portentous superstructure with a rather 
weak and sprawling foundation Its 
domain will extend over the entire co¬ 
operative credit .structure with its 
H019 Primary Agricultur.il Credit 
Societies (PACS) 'covcrine’ 5.28 lakh 
villages, 337 Central Cooperative 
Banks with 7.606 offices (lime 1981), 
26 State Co-operative Banks with 438 
offices, 19 State Land Development 
Banks operating through 1,000 bran¬ 
ches, 889 Primary Land Development 
Banks with about 6 million farmers on 
their rolls, 117 Regional Rural Banks 
with its 4,800 branches, and the entire 
rural credi* business of Commercial 
Banks. 

It has been a long haul since the 
Rural Credit Survey Committee (1954) 
reported that institutional agencies 
provided only about 7 per cent of rural 
credit. The current estimate is that 
about 30 to 35 per cent of rural credit 
requirement is met by institutional 
agencies. By June 1981, the total insti¬ 
tutional short and long term agricul¬ 
tural credit outstanding was Rs 7,454 
crore, compared to Rs 1,075 crore in 
1969. Even so. the sad fact is that the 
dominance of private money-lending, 
with a substantial element of exploita¬ 
tion especially d the weaker sections 
of the rural community, persi.sts. 

The rural credit structure has 
undergone a great deal of diversifica- 
tioo since the adoption of the multi¬ 
agency approach. The co-operative 
branch, particularly at the PACS level. 


right quality and in sufficient quantity 
for better utilisation of domestic pro¬ 
duction capacity and upgrading of its 
technological base. But some reserva¬ 
tion about direct import of articles of 
elitist consumption still remains. Also, 
there has been a measure of restraint 
on imports of inputs for domestic 
production of luxury goods. It would 
appear, however, that such reserva¬ 
tions and restraints arc now in the 
process of being abandoned. The im¬ 
port of colour TV sets, ready for in¬ 
stallation, or in CKD condition is a 
case in point. Another is the anange- 
ments being entered into for manu- 
lacture of ‘Maruti car’ which will start 
with the import of Suzuki car in CKD 
condition. 


has been drasticaly pruned. Under the 
reorganisation scheme, the number of 
PACS has declined from 2.12 lakhs in 
1960-61 to 94,019 at the end of June 
1981, with a membership of about 57 
million. With the entry of commercial 
banks in the sphere of rural credit, 
nearly 45 per cent of total annual short 
and long term loans for agriculture are 
issued by them. Rural branches of 
commercial banks have increased from 
1,860 in July 1969 to 17,650 as of Jime 
1981. Regional Rural Banks, with a 
he.sitant start in 1975, are now operat¬ 
ing in 182 districts in 19 states. One in 
every eight commercial bank branches 
operating today is an office of a RRB. 
It should be noted that RRBs are re¬ 
quired to cater exclusively to the needs 
of, the weaker itections of the rural 
community. 

To ensure that co-operative credit is 
not pre-empted by large farmers and at 
least 20 per cent of advances go to the 
small farmers, certain conditions are 
stipulated by the Reserve Bank on 
drawals on short-term credit limits 
sanctioned to Central Co-operative 
Banks for advances during the year. 
As a result, the flow of credit to the 
weaker sections has increased from Rs 
213 crore in 1973-74 to Rs 490 crore in 
1977-78 — Rs 198 crore to members 
holding less than 1 hectare, Rs 246 
crore to thaie holding more than one 
but less than 2 hectares, and the rest 
to tenants, landless labourers, rural 
artisans and marginal farmers. 

Commercial banks have been also 
asked to ensure that at least 40 per 
cent (instead of 33.3 per cent earlier) 


of their advances flow to the priority 
.sector, so that by the year at 
least 16 uer cent of total advances are 
lent tb the agricultural sector. Further, 
within the agricultural sector at least 
50 per cent of direct lending should be 
disbursed to the ‘weaker sections' by 
1983. 

The erstwhile Agricultural Refinance 
and Development Corporation (ARDC) 
had also intensified its efforts to bene¬ 
fit small farmers under its schemes of 
refinance. Thus, the share of small 
farmers in, ASDCs disbursements in¬ 
creased from 35 per cent in 1975-76 to 
58 per cent in 1979-80 and further to 
60 per cent in 1980-81. 

This impressive array of statistics, 
however, co'nceals a lot of cracks in the 
structure as well as operational defi- 
ciences. To be very brief, only 38 per 
cent of the members of the PACS are 
actual borroweis; in several states the 
percentage is even lower. Twelve 
million or 53 per cent of borrowing 
members were defaulters (June 1978). 
As at the end of June 1981, Rs 1,090 
crore or about 43 per cent of the out¬ 
standing credit was overdue. The 
recovery performance of commercial 
banks’ rural credit is no better. Not 
a small portion of the blame for this 
sorry stale must be borne by the poli¬ 
tical populism sweeping the country. 

An overview of developments in 
rural credit would reveal that a deter¬ 
mined effort has been made to over¬ 
haul the institutional structure and try 
out many innovative approaches to 
augment the flow of credit to the rural 
areas, more commendably towards the 
relatively weaker sections. Repeated 
attempted to join the co-operative and 
{ommercial streams of credit, at least 
when they reach the ultimate borrower, 
have however not succeeded, nor the 
attempt to merge the short and die long 
term credit in the co-operative structure. 

NABARD has a formidable uphill 
task chalked out before it. Apart from 
the targets for rural credit disbnisement 
in general and to weaker sections in 
particular, its challenge involves ensur¬ 
ing credit flow to backward areas like 
the North-East region and Bihar, larger 
and more effective suppewt to credit- 
based plan, schemes such as IRDP, in¬ 
creased credit support to non-farm rural 
activities, such as village industries, 
pri^'eetisation of rural lending to the 
maximum extent, co-ordination between 
different wings of the credit system on 
the one hand and between credit insti¬ 
tutions and development departments 
of government on the other. All in all, 
the task is formidable birth in magni¬ 
tude and quality. 


NABARD’s Inheritance 

(By a Special Correspondent) 



ELECTRONICS 

ETTDC in 

(By a Special 

COMPARED to its sister ‘scientific’ 
departments, the Department of Elec¬ 
tronics (DOE) has been the least 
fortunate in many respects. While the 
other departments (such as Atomic 
Energy, Space, Science and Technoli^y) 
have a relatively self-contained struc¬ 
ture, the doe started existence with 
an administration which had to lay 
down policies and monitor the activi¬ 
ties of variety of large and powerful 
public sector units falling under the 
administrative control of other depart¬ 
ments. To add to its problems, a host 
of large and small public sector com¬ 
panies In consumer and professional 
electronics start their quest for licen¬ 
ces and clearances at the DOE, often 
clamouring for attention quite out of 
proportion to their productive capabili¬ 
ties. 

Naturally, the DOE lost little time 
in setting up constituent units of its 
own, the first of which was the Elec¬ 
tronics Trade and Technology Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (ETTDQ which has 
recently come in for the scrutiny of 
the Committee ott Public Undertak¬ 
ings. The Committee’s report on the 
ETTDC makes for some surprising 
reading, given the levels of overt and 
implicit censorship that inevitably 
accompany such enquiries, as it des¬ 
cribes at length the procedures adopted 
by ETTDCs board of directors to 
divest the unwilling Chairman and 
Managing Director of his powers. The 
report does not dwell long on the 
merits of the action, and is more 
concerned with the inelegance with 
which it was accomplished. 

The oifgins of the problems at the 
ETTDC, however, go as far as back 
the time it was created. A number 
of reasons, in the early seventies, pro¬ 
pelled the government towards creat¬ 
ing the ETTDC. First, there was a 
general wariness in Western (parti¬ 
cularly US) sources of high techno¬ 
logy, partly because of anticipated 
problems with US government export 
restrictions and partly due to the 
political situation in the area after the 
Bangladesh conflict. At the same time, 
the oil crisis had greatly affected the 
hard-currency foreign exchange situa¬ 
tion and electronics was far down in 
the official list of priorities. The 
Soviet Union and its East European 
allies were looking for outlets for their 
products, and to make capital of their 
political investments in the Indo- 


Blunderland 

CoirapoBdenQ 

Soviet treaty. And, in retrospect it 
seems clear, within the DOE there was 
cnly limited understanding of the 
technological choices in electronics 
and an inability to see the situation as 
one requiring an inventive solutions. 

The ETTDC was finally set up in 
1974, primarily as a channelling agency 
for the import of technology, equip¬ 
ment and components from East 
Europe, But there were also illusions 
that it would be able to stimulate ex¬ 
ports in the opposite direction. Imports 
were principally against rupee trade 
and, as was usual in such arrange¬ 
ments, prices were extremely high. 
Rut there was a limited market which 
could be coerced to take things at 
even these prices. 

Apart from the basic improbability 
of such an enterprise being successful 
in the most fortuitous of times, the 
ETTDC had also to compete against 
private Indian firms appointed as 
agents for East European companies. 
The irony of seeing, on the one hand, 
the concern with which the DOE set 
up ETTDC to enter a purely trading 
activity and, on the other, the faith 
reposed by the East Europeans in the 
ability of private Indian traders to 
pilot their clearances through the same 
bureaucracy, has unfortunately to be 
dampened by the success of the latter. 
While the ETTDC negotiated for rights 
to market Soviet computers, the private 
sector Computronics India had used 
political clout, and the innocence of 
buyers, in selling 10 of the same com¬ 
puters at a total cost estimated bet¬ 
ween Rs 5 and 10 crore. 

Not all the ETTDCs ventures were 
as unsuccessful. After the introduc¬ 
tion of TV, Bharat Electronics (BEL) 
was both attempting to make meture 
tubes from imported glass shells and 
acting as the conduit through which 
Rumanian tubes were sold in India. 
It was not difficult to guess that the 
more profitable last part of this acti¬ 
vity could be used to subsidise the 
former, but in fact BEL chose instead 
to sell the relatively low cost imported 
tubes at the same high price as tubes 
of its own manufacture. Eventually, 
the DOE acted to transfer the import 
business to ETTDC where it continued 
to be a money-spinner. 

Ventures like this must have con¬ 
vinced the ETTDC tm) management of 
their ability to sponsor the manufac¬ 
ture of TV sets for export to the US. 


After providing both the tedmology 
and Rs 70 lakh worth of components, 
ETTDC found that the chosen manu¬ 
facturer, Orient Vision, was unaWe to 
produce the sets at less than $ 60, 
against ETTDCs ejqwrt price of S 50. 
Moreover, no payment was received 
from Orient Vision either for the com¬ 
ponents or against a term loan ex¬ 
tended by the ETTDC. Why was the 
manufacturer chosen? Why, indeed, 
did ETTDC choose to enter a field 
where it lacked technological judg¬ 
ment? 

Questions like this recur when con¬ 
sidering another of ETTDCs blunders. 
When semiconductor technology was 
advancing at a virtually invincible 
pace, ETTDC decided to buy the 
technology for making the older core 
memory stacks from the USSR. ETTDC 
invested Rs 5 lakh and the manufac¬ 
turer (ECIL) Rs 40 lakh to set up 
production facilities. In the mean¬ 
while, the Soviet order for import of 
3,350 stacks was progressively reduced 
until it now stands at 200 stacks, a 
level at which economic manufacture 
is impossible. 

But ETTDC should be blamed for 
only part of the trouble. Whether in 
the 1970s on now, it is difficult to see 
East Europe as a source of any kind 
of viable electronic technology, except 
perhaps in the field of communication. 
The Soviets and their aliies have pur¬ 
chased, wherever possible, technology 
from the West and have only been 
prevented from even larger purchases 
by US export control regulations. In 
this light, there were no grounds at 
all for creating a trading agency with 
as specific a direction as was given 
to ETTDC. 

The difficulties of the ETTDC thus 
come back to the uncertainty of deci¬ 
sion-making in the DOE, which had 
acquired notoriety for its administra¬ 
tive delays. And the problems of the 
DOE go one step further up the ladder. 
Like the departments of Atomic Energy 
and Space, the DOE was set up as the 
executive wing of the Electronics Com¬ 
mission whose chairman is also secre¬ 
tary of the DOE. Together, these units 
have traditionally come under the 
Prime Minister, assisted by a Minister 
of State. But this position has just 
changed, for the DOE alone, as it now 
has its own Deputy Minister, Sanjeevi 
Rao, as well as a Minister of State, 
C P N Singh, both of whom presum¬ 
ably have at least as much tight to 
make pdicies, or to grant exemptions 
from them, as the Chairman of the 
Electronics Commission. In the face 
of this level of ambiguity of puipoie, 
the ETTDCs debacles seem under¬ 
standable. 
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COAL MINES 

Lessons of Topa Colliery Disaster 

K V Subrahjoanyam 

THE roof-collapse at Topa coUitry of Secondly, it lays emphasis on in- 
Ihe Central Coalfields, in which 17 ciiast-d production trom those under- 
mint rs were swatted to death like flics ground mines which are amenable to 
under a roof-fall measuring 10 metres exlcnsive depillaring without sand- 
by 25 metres by 0.5 metre m a depil- stowing because green labour without 
laring area, is one of the most tom- any vocational training can be 


mon causes ot multiple casualties in 
the Indian coal mines which have been 
adopting the room and pillar method 
of mining. It was for providing against 
this type of accidents that systematic 
timbering lor the support of roof in 
depillaring areas was made mandatory 
under the Indian Mines Act and the 
Coal Mines Regulations made there¬ 
under in 1926. In the earlier days the 
tempo of mining was slow because 
shobholes were hand-drilled producing 
small quantities of coal which could be 
loaded by no more than two or three 
miners. The blasting effect was not 
intensive enough to disturb the tim¬ 
bers already erected for support of the 
roof. Casualties, when they occurred, 
were therefore confined to one or two 
miner.s. 

Alter Independence, the shot-holes 
began to be drilled by a multiplicity 
ol electric drills; and, recently solid 
blasting was permitted on a large scale 
with the introduction of a new type 
o| permitted explosive developed for a 
different piupose in Biitain thus ena¬ 
bling large quantities ol Coal to be 
blasted down in a single round. The 
result has been the dislodgement of 
supports .ind laige quantities of coal 
to be loaded before new supports could 
be elected on stable giound. The pres¬ 
sure for increased production on the 
subordinate supervisory staff led to 
increased risk-taking and the employ¬ 
ment of miners in large numbers under 
unsupported ground to clear the blast- 
(d coal. This was the ideal setting for 
large falls of ground in depillaring 
areas, which is precisely what happen¬ 
ed a few years ago in the Kessurgarh 
colliery of BCCL leading to a dozen 
deaths under circumstances identical 
to those that have been repeated at 
Topa colliery. 

Emphasis on Incheaseu Phouuction 

Coal India has adopted a unique 
approach to accident-reduction in its 
efforts to meet public criticism. First, 
it has concentrated on increased pro¬ 
duction through opencast mining. 


employed in large numbers for the 
loading of coal in them. Before 
nationalisation, there was hardly any 
opencast mining in the areas covered 
by ECL and BCCL, After nationalisa¬ 
tion, all the increase in production in 
these areas has come Irom opencast 
mining. As this coal is not washed, 
the consumers, especially the electrical 
power plants, have been made its 
victims. 

But, opencast mining has one 
adsantage: it eliminates all the causes 
that lead to accidents and major mine 
disasl.rs winch had plagued the aieas 
covered by ECL and BCCL. These are 
gas and coal-dust explosions, inunda¬ 
tions .such as the one which occui- 
led 111 Chasnala collierj', lalls ot 
roof and side.s and, most important, 
pneumoconiosis — ‘black lung’ as it is 
known in the US. In the few case.s' 
where underground mining is inesca¬ 
pable, aroidable accidents have been 
occurring - Chasnala, Sudamdih. Kes- 
.siirgaih anti Top.i. In the ca.se of the 
Topa disicster, Coal India has adopted an 
unusual course unheard of in the 
history (i[ coal mining in any country 
of the world; it has appointed a board 
of inquiry independent of the Ministry 
ol Laboui which is conctrned with 
the adminislrulion of the mines safely 
laws. 

As the Imlian Mines Aet stands 
today, whenever an accident occurs in 
any mine leading to death or serious 
bodily injuries due to the contraven¬ 
tion of any of Its provisions, the 
ownei, agent and manager shall each 
be deemed to be guilty of such contra- 
venrion until they prove their in- 
tioccncc. In fact, the procedure 
under the Act is that these three 
would be prosecuted and it is their 
resposnsibility to produce before the 
court the person or persons whom they 
consider to be actually guilty of the 
contravention and prove to the satis¬ 
faction of the court that it was those 
person or peisons and not they who 
were actually guilty of the contraven¬ 
tion, If the owner, agent and manager 


Cull not produce such person or per- 
.'ons heloie the court within a 
prescribed period, the court shall 
piocceJ with the trial ol the owner, 
agent and managt-r. In the case of 
lopa colliery, the acting chairman of 
(.oal India is the ehainnan-cum-inanag- 
mg director ol Central Coalfields and, 
as such, is the first accused. How 
then can he appoint a Iward of itvjuiry 
into the disastei? Obviously, the 
highest in the hierarchy of India's coal 
industry, not to speak of the 
bureaucracy in the Ministry of Energy, 
'■eems to be gro.ssly iguor.ini of the 
provisions of the Imlian Min.s Aet 
1952. 

HRiicrDtiiii.s Vii)i..\ru) 

The piocedure, when an accident 
occurs in nr about a mine causing 
death or serious bodily injury, is for 
the owner, agent or managei to inform 
the Directorate of Mines Salety forth¬ 
with by telephone or telegraph. The 
officer from that Directorate is to rush 
to the scene of the accident, impound 
.ill records, plans and registers and 
h,ive the scene ol the accident leinain 
undisturbed so that no evidence is 
destroyed. He is then to conduct the 
inquiry into the accident including the 
recoiding of statements of all those 
who have any knowledge ol the acci¬ 
dent. The board of inquiry appointed 
by Coal India will have, therefore, no 
acee.ss to the records, rcgisleis, docu¬ 
ments Ol plans connected with the 
mine to be able iii conduct its inquiiy. 

The Indi.in Mines Act, 1952, docs 
not stipulate that the couit of inquiry 
ajipoinled to enquire mio mute acci¬ 
dents which are of such impeltance 
that they should be de.ilt with by .such 
a court and nut by the Directoiatc- 
(.enei.il ol Mines .S.iletv .slioijld lie pre¬ 
sided over by a hiuh court judge, sil¬ 
ting Ol retired. In laci, the couiLs of 
inquiry into the Sudamdih and Kes¬ 
surgarh colliery dis.isters were picsided 
over by senior ICS officeis who had 
retired from service. Both of them 
could complete their inquiiics in the 
shortest of times becau.se they did not ■ 
allow their siilings to become battle¬ 
grounds of legal luminaries. The courts 
of inquiry appointed under the Mines 
.Let are e.s.scntially f.ict-flii(lii)g liotlic.s 
with more powers to enable them 
achieve this objective than the direc¬ 
torate of mines safety and to examine 
witnesses on oath. The evidence 
tendered before them is .idmissibic 
under the Indian Evidence Act which 
is not the ease in regard to statements 
made before olliceis ol the Dncclmatc 
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of Mines Safety. It is therefore sur¬ 
prising that the Mirristry of Labour 
should be taking So long to nominate 
a person to preside over the court of 
lutiuiiy into the Topa colliery disaster. 
Anv delay in this ngard is likely to 
ulli ct adversely the progre.ss of the 
court in its work. Material evidence 
might be destroyed by interested par¬ 
ties. Witnesses might bi' suborned, 
brilx’d or intimidated. It was for this 
reason that in all accidents into which 
courts i/l inquiry were appointed, with 
rare exceptions, the name of the offi¬ 
cer who IS to preside over the court 
of enquiry and the assessors who are 
to assust him were announced in Parlia¬ 
ment on the same day the news of the 
accident was received by the Ministry 
01 witliiii a few da)s. It is unfortn- 
iiate thal this matter is being unneces- 
s.iiily delayed. 

One of the remarkable leatures about 
the Topa colliery accident is that 
ncillici the owners (Central Coalfields) 
noi any of the recognised trade union 
leaders ha\c come nut with an objec- 
tne statement ol the facts about the 
accisleiit. It has been left to the press 
leporters to collect bits and pieces of 
news from those whom they could in¬ 
terview and these differ each from the 
other. Coal India which has access to 
all the facts could come out with an 
ob)cctive statement on the accident 
unless they have something to hide. 
The resuli h.is been embarrassment to 
the Minister for Energy in the Tar- 
liament. Thi union leaders could at 
least have come out with such a state¬ 
ment on the basis of their on-the-spot 
enquiries and observations. But, they 
haie chosen lo elicit it from the 
Minister foi Energy, not the Minister 
loi Laboui. The Minister for Labom 
came out candidly with a statement of 
bids .IS were made available to him 
Is (he Phi ctorate-General of Mines 
.Vilely; .111(1 these are the only ones 
sshich piinidc an insight into the cir- 
cumsianc's ol ihe accident; and, they 
.III siilViciciiily grim to make it clear 
ihai iheic was gro.ss negligence on the 
pan ol the management. 

Courting Disaster 

Thi lact that a slab of roof measur¬ 
ing 10 metres by 25 metres by 0,5 
metre had fallen as was slated by the 
Minister for Labour in the Lok Sabha 
makes it clear lhat such a large area 
in a depillaring district was unsupport¬ 
ed or was .so unsatisfactorily support¬ 
ed as to resuli in the collapse of the 
siiPiMii'. Vhe lact that 17 people were 
killed by the fall and others nearing 


a dozen or more escaped because they 
were at the loading enu away from the 
fallen area makes it clear that there 
was enough coal blasted to engage 
such a large number. Obviously an 
enormous number of shots were fired 
the previous shill lo make available 
such a large amount of coal for load¬ 
ing by two dozen or more loaders. 
Under the Mines Safety Laws, the 
working place has to be inspected by 
a qualified sirdar or overman or an 
officer superior lo them immediately 
after blasting to rmsurc th,it condi¬ 
tions are safe for the employment of 
men. Obviously, no supervisory staff 
inspected the area immediately alter 
blasting and had the place secured by 
an adequacy of supports. 

It was only at the beginning of the 
next shift that the mining sirdar, the 
lowest in Ihe hierarchy of supervi.sory 
ot stalf in mines who are most often 
illiterate, entered the area with his 
men when, iindei the law, it was bis 
duty lo enter the area Inst to ensure 
that the place was safe before allow¬ 
ing the workers to enter. Obviously, 
either he failed in his duties or was 
guided by the earlier reports of those 
who were supposed to have inspected 
the place immediately after blasting to 
ensure that the place was safe in all 
respects. That the accident occurred 
killing the mining sirdar too makes it 
clear thal none of the superior super¬ 
visory staff including the manager, the 
assistant mana.gei, the safety officer 
and the overman had any idea of the 
state of this depillaring area until the 
disaster occurred. 

After the disaster occurred, the mine 
should have been visited by officials 
si-nior to the manager. Nothing is 
known of their findings — which is 
surprising, to say the least. The chair¬ 
man IS not a mining engineer and as 
such could be excused il he was sil¬ 
ent on the matter. The only persons 
who could throw light on the matter 
are the officers of the Directorate of 
Mines Safety who reached the spot 
immediately after they received news 
of the accident and seized all the re¬ 
cords of the mine in addition to re¬ 
cording the statements of the wit¬ 
nesses, But they do not seem to have 
briefed the Minister for Labour for 
him to make a more detailed state¬ 
ment ill the Lok Sabha. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the MPs did not direct their 
questions to the Minister for Labour 
instead of concentrating on the Minis¬ 
ter lor Energy who, in the very na¬ 
ture of things, has to be less well in- 
lornied than his colleague. 


The result'is that although the acci¬ 
dent occurred over a fortnight ago, it is 
still .shrouded in mystery. The only 
lacts that arc clearly highlighted arc that 
the management of Central Coalfields, 
in their anxiety for mor.' production, 
were willing to take unwarranted risks 
with the lives of miners whilst throw¬ 
ing all the safely laws to the winds. 
The mine vva.s evidently understaffed 
because there is no mention of the 
foreman who should have been in 
charge of the depillaring are.is of the 
mine to guide the mining sirdars and 
Ihe shot-firers. As in Kessurgarh, the 
salety (ifficcr was, evidently, engaged 
on duties unrelated lo his statutory 
responsibilities. The Minister for En¬ 
ergy refers to Ihe suspension of the 
assistant manager. But, there is no 
mention of what his duties were. The 
Minister tor Energy does not refer to 
the suspension of the .safely officer 
while news reporters refer to that fad. 
Was It the case that the assistant 
manager was designated safely officer 
lor Durpos.'s ol the Mines Act while 
carrying out Ihe duties of an assistant 
manager as Ihe st.itnory qualifications 
required lor botli are the same? One 
hopes the courl of inquiry announced 
by the Minister for Labour will hold 
its sittings soon lo ferret out all the 
facts and enable such unavoidable ac¬ 
cidents to be climinaled altogether. 


Blue Star 

lil.UL .STAR has won a contract for 
engmeciiiig, erecting, commi.ssionhig 
.ind iiwintaining a iiighly sophisticated 
2,800-tonnc air cmiditioning plant for 
Ihe President’s Palace Complex under 
construction at Damascus, the capital 
of Syria. The contract is valued at 
J 11.60 million (Rs 10.79 crore). This is 
the highest lalue overseas contract won 
by any Indian airconditioning contrac¬ 
tor to date. The company had to com¬ 
pete with 13 leading European compa¬ 
nies including tho.se Irom France, West 
Ceimany, Switzerland and Italy. What 
ii'.illv won tlie eontiart lor Blue Star 
wa.s the tact that it was the only com- 
paii} whose offer technically and in 
fenns of equipment matched the rigid 
•spceificatioas laid down by the consul¬ 
tants to the project. Blue Star has been 
executing international contracts in 
Heating, Ventilation and Air Condi¬ 
tioning (HVAC) for several years, spe¬ 
cially in the Middle East. They have 
executed jolis in Sudan, Ehibai, Saudi 
Aiabia, Libya, Iraq, Kenya and Indo¬ 
nesia. Currently, the company is in¬ 
volved in several jobs in Iraq. 
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LABOUR 

Jute Owners’ Offensive Goes Unopposed 

BircD Roy 


THE jute industry has bt'en passing 
through a critical period. The jute 
mill owners have started a systematic 
offensive against the workers. Of the 
total 85 mills all over India, 62 arc 
in West Bengal, employing about 2.5 
lakh ol workers. Of these, 15 mills 
arc under lock-nut and closure affect¬ 
ing more than 50,000 workers. 

In 1979, there had been a united 
strike ol jut'- tcstile workers for 30 
days and a tripartite agreement was 
signed. It was .stipulated in the agree¬ 
ment that regaiding^ grade scale and 
workload, the state Labour Minister 
would give his decision <in the basis 
of the recommend.ntion made by an 
espeit committee. The Labour Mini- 
.stei’s (li'ci.sion would lie final and bind¬ 
ing on the parlies. Though the Labour 
Minister gave his decision .i consider¬ 
able time ago, the employers refused 
to implement the decision. They 
moved the High Court and later the 
Supreme Court, where too they suf¬ 
fered a defeat. But still the employ¬ 
ers did not implement the decision. 

The jute mill owners have demand¬ 
ed. and secured, various concessions 
from the Central goveinment. These 
facilities offered by the Central gov¬ 
ernment were, however, misused. Even 
A K Dutta, Secretary (Textiles), Union 
Ministry ot Commerce, in a statement 
published in The Statesman, july 11, 
complained that “various facilities had 
been provided by the government, but 
the mill owners had not utilised them 
fully. They had al.o diverted some of 
the financial assistance to purposes 
other than tho.se meant for". Last 
year, the jute mill owners diverted 
more than Rs 100 crorc advanced to 
them for buying raw jute. The jute 
mill owners have refused to concede 
20 per cent bonus as demanded by the 
workers. In 1980 workers realised 14.5 
per cent bonus, but in 1981 the own¬ 
ers refused to concede even this rate 
of bonus. They only gave the mini¬ 
mum bonus of 8.31 per cent which 
was rejected by the workers. The 
di.spute re.garding bonus still remains. 

In the latest offensive against the 
workers, enforced from June 28, the 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association (IJMA), 
the organisation representing the jute 
mill owners, took the unilateral deci¬ 
sion to cut production by four hours 


a day from 6 pm to 10 pm for the 
coming three months. The IJMA 
claimed that it was forced to take this 
step as there was a recession in the 
international market. But the claim 
uois not sland scrutiny. 

According to the IJMA’s own stati¬ 
st ics. in the 1978-79 jute year (July- 
June) 3.17 lakh metric tonnes of jute 
goods were exported, in 1979-80 3.72 
lakh tonnes and in 1980-81 5.38 lakh 
tonnes. Thus there has actually been 
as increase m espori ol jute goods. 
Countrywise, there has been a sharp 
increase in export'- to West Europe, 
Alrica, the US.SR and other East Euro¬ 
pean countries. Export to the USSR 
lumped from 1.02 lakh tonnes in 

1979- 80 to 2.17 lakh tonnes in 1980-81 
and t(. East Europe from 23,200 to 
M.lOO tonnes. Export to West Europe 
rose from 39,300 tonnes to 78,500 ton¬ 
nes. Only in the US has there been 
some setback. In 1979-80 export to 
the US was 87,900 tonnes, but in 

1980- 81 it declined to 74,000 tonnes. 
But there has been a rise in export 
of jute goods to Canada and South 
America. Despite the setback in the 
US market, the total quantitv of jute 
goods exported has increased, as noted 
above. 

There is no crisis in production of 
lute goods either. The mill owners 
have increased production by increas¬ 
ing workload. 1971-72 and 1972-73 
are considered to have been a boom 
period for the jute industry. In 1971-72 
production was 11,38 lakh tonnes and 
in 1972-73 it was 10.44 lakh tonnes. 
In more recent years, production was 
9.09 lakh tonnes in 1978-79, 11.54 lakh 
tonnes in 1979-80 and 11.91 lakh ton¬ 
nes in 1980-81. In other words, pro- 
ductiian has surpassed that in even the 
boom period. Another argument put 
lorward by the mill owners is that 
there has been a huge accumulation 
of stock. This also does not stand 
scrutiny. At the end of 1972-73 the 
stock of jute goods was 1.26 lakh ton¬ 
nes, at the end of 1979-80 89,500 ton¬ 
nes and at the end of 1980-81 1.22 
lakh tonnes. The increase in stock 
was thus small and does not warrant 
a cut in production. Further, it is 
estimated that stocks had declined to 
about 88,000 tonnes when the deci¬ 
sion to cut production was taken by 


the mill owners. 

Il should he dear trom all this that 
(here is no serious crisis in the jute 
industry. The production cut is a 
manoeuvre by the mill owners fur 
'-erving their own purposes. The mill 
owners' objectives appear to be 

II) To raise a scare of crisis in the 
industry to pressurise Central and 
state governments lo extend to 
them more facilities, 

(2) To deprive the workers of the 
benefit of the 1979 agreement. 

(3) To push up the price of finished 
goods, particularly B-Tweill bags, 
to earn super profits. 

(4) To push down the price of raw 
jute from the current crop which 
began to arrive in the market from 
July and thus cheat the jiitc grow¬ 
ers. I'he Government of India 
has not announced the support 
price of jute and the price of raw 
lute has been going down. 

1 3) To disrupt tb- solidarity ol the 
workers. 

It needs to be mentioned in this 
connection that the National Jute 
Manufacturing Corporation, a Govern¬ 
ment of India undertaking which owns 
live jute mills in West Bengal, did 
not at first join in the decision to cut 
production; but following Pran.ib 
Mukherjee's visit to Calcutta and 
talks witb the IJMA, the NJMC also 
resorted to production cut after one 
and a half weeks. The coincidence 
was significant. 

Employers m the jule industry have 
been mounting a s.vstematic, offensive 
against the workers and this offensive 
has been gradually intensified. What¬ 
ever may bi- the problems of the 
industry, the employers have been 
shifting the burden of these problems 
to the workais’ shoulders. 

United resistance against the offen¬ 
sive of the employers has been, there¬ 
fore, a necessity for a long time. But 
the absence of any movement of work- 
iTs IS conspicuous. The jute workers 
have a tradition of united industrywisc 
general strikes to their credit —- in 
1974 for 30 days, in 1975 for 48 days 
and in 1979 for ,50 days. The deve¬ 
lopment of struggle among the jute 
workers di^iends to a great extent on 
the QTU-affiliated union, Bengal Chat- 
kal Mazdoor Union (BCMU), which is 
the largest union among jute workers. 
But, unfortunately, the BCMU has so 
far taken few steps to develop a united 
struggle among the workers. No move¬ 
ment worth the name was attempted 
against the jute owners’ refusal to 



intplemcnt the I.abt)uv Minister’s 
award. Simibilv, while hunu'. was 
IwiyiiillcJ, no eciituil movement was 
nijt.ini.sed to leali.se a liiithfi bonus a.s 
dimnndeil by the workers. No serious 
protest movement was or.v.iniseil 
aijain.st even the scries .if lockouts 
(leciared by the owners. This em¬ 
boldened the cmployeis to launch one 
odensive after another It lia.s been 
the policy of CI'IU not to <'ticouia!jc 
class siru.it.itic cren In the private sec¬ 
tor III West lienynl since the Left 
I'roni came to powr in 1977. This is 
causinp harm to the workinp class 
movemeni. On the one hand, it has 
emboWened employers to mount an 
oifensive; on llie other, it has helped 
anli-Lcft lords to disrupt the united 
movement ol workers. 

Of late, the IICMU has, however, 
heen lakintt some initiative in buildins 
a united movement, though hesitantly. 
At the initiaftve of the BCMU, a 
meeting ol all the unions among jute 
woiki rs was held on July 7, 1982, 
lint all-in unity could not be built, as 
there was a division on the question 
ol organising an immediuie general 
sliikt. While the CITII, AITUC and 
other III! Front trade unions along 
with the IN'IUC weie against organis¬ 
ing an immediate general strike, as it 
would harm the inieresls of )ule 
growers, the ,SUC-lcd LTUC, RMS and 
others favoured organising an imme¬ 
diate gcner.d strike. The majority, 
ic, the CITU, MTUC and others 
decided on a token strike on August 
10, The basts tor a united movement 
has been laid a.s the other trade unions 
have little influence ,tmong jute work¬ 
ers. An immedi,ite general strike may 
indeed be harmful to the jute grow¬ 
ers as it is likely to lower the price 
of raw |ute. But the basis laid for a 
united movemeni needs to be con.soli- 
dated with all earnestness. The 
rcsponsibililv lor this lies squarely on 
the Cn l.'-led union. The movement 
should be pii'pared with a view to 
organising a general strike in the not 
veiy distant future. 

The beh.iviour ol the Left Front 
government has also beim strange. 
When the jute mill owners rs'Sortcd 
to a cut in production, the state 
L.ihour Minister is reported to have 
said that he "had no power to take 
anv punitive measure against the mills 
fni sueh su.rpcnsinn in production". 
The trade unions have, however, 
pointed out that this measure is a clear 
violation of the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act and the Fac¬ 
tories Act and that appropriate steps 
could be taken against the employers 
foi violating these acts. The Left 


Front government has also so far not 
ijken anv step against the jute employ¬ 
ers fill iion-implemtniation of the 
Laliour Minister's awaid. 

When a Left Front government is in 
powci. It is generally expicted the 


instruments of governmental power, 
baikeu by the united struggle of the 
woikcrs, would be u.sed to protect the 
interests of the workers. But unfortu¬ 
nately this is not happening in West 
Bengal. 


PARLIAMENT 

Exposure and Cover-Up 


Tills great iiiysteiy over the ini.s.siiig 
file, P-20, the record of the deal with 
Hong Kong ba.sed oil coiiipanv to buy 
5 lakh tonne.v of high .speed diesel, al 
a pi ice and in a manner which even 
the Cnnimittee on Public Uiideitakings 
liii,', acknowledged as ‘not prudent', and 
which hits apparently resulted in an 
avoidable exciss.s expendiittre of 
between ILs 9 ciore and Hs crote, 
IS that there is probably no my.stcry 
at all. What Ls relevant about the 
deal, entered into .some, time soon after 
the letiini of Indira Gandhi to power, 
IS not whether the deal was mereh 
.111 ciror ol judgment, or whether it 
w.is a coiiscioii.s and deliberate decision 
l.ikcn at the highc.sf level of the 
c.jverniiient, with a cvnieal calculation 
nf certain immediate and unaccounted 
liaaneial and othei advantages that 
V mild aeciiie, by wav ol cuts and com- 
uiis.sion.s. The conduct of the govem- 
iiient is after all no innocent husine.s.s: 
the .iceeptance or rejection of tenders 
r,iv(ilving large .smiis of money are nut 
.I'vvay.s — perhaps cannot he, at least, 
under the present arrangement — 
(•eteiiiiined hv conventional comsidera- 
I Hills III financial probity and national 
inU'ie.sts alone; and this Is not the first 
lime th,it rake-oll.s have been made. 
What is more iiiteie.sting and relevant 
is the way the dnhions deal ha.s been 
esjio.sed, and the tact that the veiy 
instruments and iastitiitions that hav.' 
heljied III the unravelling of details 
have also made it piisible for the 
goveriinient to cover up the deal. More 
specifically, the affair nnderline.s both 
the nscfiilne.ss and the limitations of 
parliamentary iastitiitions and proce- 
dnre.s an they are at pre.sently constitut¬ 
ed and (smducted. 

Though the first whiffs of the 
•scanilal were .spitted as early as the 
middle of la.st sear, the moie public 
airing was po.ssihle liecaase a commit¬ 
tee of parliament went into the whole 
affair. Even the apparent mystery of 
the mi.ssing file came to notice because 
the government auditors wanted to look 
into the file which had by then, not 
very mysteriousl.v, disappeared into the 
labyrinths of the Prime Minister'.s 
house. The revelations about the 


irregularities of the de.il. the loss to the 
public cxcheqiK'i and the possible 
involvcinent of peisiins not yet directly 
named in the discussions that have 
taken place could not have been 
possible without the intervention, how¬ 
ever ineffective and even half-hearted 
it might have been, of the Parliament’s 
Committee on Public Undertakings. 

Rut the .same institutions and pro- 
eedures have also made possible layer 
after layer of prevarications, all a 
legitimate part of the very stractnre 
which first made the .shameful showing- 
up possible. For, it is the same COPU 
and its prorediirc.v that enabled vital 
infoitnalioh to he withheld from its 
inemhers: it is the same structure of 
the administration that made it possible 
(or irnpoitant file.s to remain untraced for 
over two years and make an appearance 
out of nowhere, after presumably being 
doelored. The procedure.s that first enab¬ 
led the facts of the deal to he aired in 
Parliament also enabled the individual 
and parties being arrainged to take 
.shelter sticce.s.sfully behind other pro- 
eediiral devices available and refuse to 
.say a word alioiit it all. Till now, no 
one has been able to question why at 
;dl the controversial file had to he 
h.inded over personally to the Prime 
Minister’s special assistant for the 
simple reasons that no record of that 
tians.iction was kept. Nor for that 
matter has the Prime Minister cared 
'0 .say a word in the course of the 
.icrimonioiis exchanges in both houses 
of Parliament even though what has 
been at issue, apart from the irregu¬ 
larity of the deal (which under proce¬ 
dure, can only bo raised when an 
‘action taken’ report upon the CX)PU 
leport is submitted, at the discretion 
.iml convenience of the Committee at 
SI me iin.specified future date, to 
Parliament), is the probable culpability 
1)1 the Prime Minister herself, or at 
least someone very ckse to her and 
operating from her official residence, 
in the whole affair. In other words, the 
same institutions and procedures which 
made the exposure of the deal possible 
also provide the means to cover up the 
deal. There should be a lesson in it 
somewhere. 



Bangladesh’s Marxist-Leninists—I 

Sunanli Bucijw 


DACCA in January 1982 — ten years 
after the emergence of Bangladesh as 
an independent republic. But for the 
sporadic display of posters on walls 
announcing some meeting to observe 
death anniversaries of martyrs, a visi¬ 
tor to Dacca might be unaware of the 
massive liquidation of Leftist revolu¬ 
tionaries that had taken place in the 
country during the last one deade. 
Almost little, or nothing is known to 
the outside world about the Marxist- 
Leninists of Bangladesh. Judging by 
available published history, they seem 
to have played no decisive role at all 
in the tumultuous course of events 
that had shaken Bangladesh since its 
birth. Yet, how can one explain tlieir 
heavy toll — much higher than the 
ca.sualties suffered by the Right-wing 
Jammat-e-lslami and Muslim League 
during Mujib's regime, or by the 
Awami League and Jatiya Samajtant- 
rik Dal tJSD) at the hands of Ziaur 
Rahman's army? According to Dacca's 
conservative daily Ittefaq which Is 
preparing a sort of inventory of the 
victims of ‘politics of murder' in 
Bangladesh, the Awami League has 
lost from 1972 till today about 4,500, 
the JSD about 6,000 and the Jamaat 
and the Muslim League (during 
1971-72) about 8,000 followers. On the 
other hand, of the different Marxist- 
Leninist groups only two major fact- 
tions — the Sarbahara Party and the 
Samyabadi Dal — alone had sacrificed 
about 10,000 lives till 1975. Thousands 
of their members and sympathisers are 
still behind bars. They are nmember- 
ed only when, unable to stand the 
inhuman conditions in jails, they 
protest, are killed by the police and 
the news is somehow smuggled out. 
On October 29, 1980 in Khulna jail, 
about 215 miles south of Dacca, nearly 
100 political and ordinary prisoners 
were killed — an incident which 
sparked off a spontaneous general 
strike in the country. Killing of politi¬ 
cal activists without any trial what- 
sover has become a common practice 
in Bangladesh. On December 11, 1973, 
Erad Ali, Mantu Mashtar, Rashid and 
41 more members of the Bangladesh 
Samyabadi Dal (Marxist-Leninist) were 
arrested by the police in Tanore of 
of the Rajshahi district — 160 miles 
north-west of Dacca — and gunned 
down on the spot. On January 1, 1975, 
Siraj Sikdar, leader of the Sarbahara 


Party, was arrested in Mali in Chitta¬ 
gong in the south-eastern part of 
Bangladesh, taken to Dacca to be pre¬ 
sented to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
(since Sikdar's name was on the top 
of the list of wanted Communist re¬ 
volutionaries), transferred the next 
day to the Rakkhi Bahini camp at 
Savar near Daca, and the same night 
was shot dead near the Jehangimagar 
University there. These dates are 
scalded in the memory of the Bangla¬ 
deshi revolutionaries. Every year they 
observe martyrs’ days on these dates 
— either through public meetings 
when possible, or in anall secret 
gatherings in villages. In Dacca, some 
sympathisers have set up an or¬ 
ganisation called ‘Shaheed Biplabi 
0 Deshapremik Smriti Samsad' (Asso¬ 
ciation in Memory of Revolutionary 
Martyrs and Patriots) dedicated to the 
memory of all Leftist revolutionaries — 
irrespective of their political hue (rang¬ 
ing from Abu Taher of JSD to Siraj 
Sikdar of the Sarbahara Party) — who 
had given their lives in fighting the 
Awami League government as well as 
Ziaur Rahman's regime. On January 
2 this year, the Samsad held a public 
meeting in Dacca to observe the death 
anniversary of Siraj Sikdar, which was 
attended by followers of different 
Mandst-Leninist groups and non-party 
progressive intellectuals. 

Looking Back 

The different Marxist-Leninist 
groups in Bangladesh right now are 
“looking back" — taking stock of the 
results, if any, gained at the cost of 
the 25,000 martyrs. In the process 
they arc reassessing the entire past of 
thb Communist movement in Bangla¬ 
desh, and before that in East Paki¬ 
stan. The roots of the failure are 
embedded in the past, although one 
cannot at the same lime dismiss the 
contribution of the ideological con¬ 
fusion stemming from the schism in 
the international Communist move- 
menL The succession of splits in the 
Bangladesh Communist movement has 
as much to do with differences on 
strategy and tactics, (often inspired 
indirectly by Soviet and Qinese 
polemics) as with clash of personalities 
among the leaders. 

It is necessao first to explain the 
political background against which riie 
Manist-Leninist movement emerged in 


the riien East Pakistan in the late 
1960s. After the partition of India in 
1947, the Communists in East Bengal 
agreed to operate as a separate party, 
the East Pakistan (Communist Party, 
primarily because of geographical 
distance between the two parts of 
the newly formed Pakistan. At the 
secret congress of the Pakistan Com¬ 
munist Party in (Calcutta in 1956, this 
decision of the East Bengali Commu¬ 
nists to operate as a separate party 
was ratified. Among the ll-member 
Central Committee of the East l^ki- 
stan Communist Party elected at the 
Calcutta Congress were veteran Com¬ 
munist leaders like Moni Singh (who 
led the Tebhaga peasants’ movement 
and the Haiang tribal uprising in 
north Bengal on the eve of pardtion) 
and Sukhsidu Dastidar of ChittagtHig 
and Mohammad Toaha of Noakhaii 
(who were later to play a prominent 
paft in the building up of the Marxist- 
Leninist movement in the late 1960s). 
It is significant that at the Calcutta 
Congress, a delegate from Faridpur, 
Kumar Maitri, brought forth a pro¬ 
posal that the East Pakistan Commu¬ 
nist Party should launch a Bangali 
national liberation movement. But ex¬ 
cept Deben Sikdar of Chittagong (who 
again was to be an important figure 
in the later Marxist-Leninist move¬ 
ment of Bangladesh) and a few other 
delegates, on one was in favour of 
such a separatism movement. The 
dispute over the strategy of whe’her 
to work within the Pakistani frame¬ 
work or to launch a separatist na¬ 
tional liberation movement was to 
plague the East Bengali Communists 
for the next 15 years. 

Meanwhile, because of the illegal 
status of the Communist Party in the 
then Eas Pakistan, the Bengali Com¬ 
munists decided to operate from 
within the national bourgeois party, 
the Awami League, instead of sett¬ 
ing up an independent under¬ 
ground party. To quote Badruddin 
Umar, an observer of as well as a 
participant in the Communist move¬ 
ment of East Bengal, “This decision 
was unilateral. The Communists did 
not have any agreement with the 
Awami League on this, as the Chinese 
Communists had with the Kuoming- 
tang...” ("The Leftists of Bangladesh", 
Smskriti, September 1981). When the 
Awami League split in July 1957 over 
the US-Pakistan military pact (which 
was signed by Suhrawardy as the 
Awann League Prime Minister of 
Pakistan at that time and backed by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other 
pro-US elements within the League), 



the Communists decided to join 
Maulana Bhasani who broke away 
from the Awami Party and formed 
the National Awami Parly fNAP). 

Pull of Social Democracy 

The absence of an independent 
Communist organisation and the com¬ 
pulsions of working within bourgeois 
parties like the Awami League and 
later NAP, distorted the attitude and 
nature of functioning of the Commu¬ 
nists. Unable to reach the rural 
peasantry and industrial workers with 
a distinct programme of their own, 
the Communists soon lost the base 
that they had in the countryside, 
particularly in the north of East Paki¬ 
stan, where in the pre-partition years 
they led a militant peasant movement. 
Mainly coming from a petty-bourgeois 
and often feudal background, these 
Communists appeared to be more 
vulnerable to the politics of social- 
democracy and less receptive to the 
needs of the rural poor who formed 
80 per cent of the East Pakistan 
population. As Badruddin Umar traces 
their degeneration: "While remaining 
in the NAP, the Communists turned 
into social-democrats and according to 
their approach, imported more and 
more social-democrats into their gremp 
to increase their strength. Thus, 
through a bourgeois process the com¬ 
munist party degenerated into a social- 
democratic party." Umar then draws 
a parallel to the fate of the CPf and 
the CPI(M) which thiougli anofhei 
path - the path of bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentary politics and elections — 
arrived at the same destination of so¬ 
cial-democracy. 

As indicated earlier, the East Ben¬ 
gali Communists began their journey 
with disgruntled ranks within their 
party. The question of a Bengali na¬ 
tional liberation movement with the 
akn of seceding from Pakistan crop¬ 
ped up off and on. The Moni Singh- 
leadership accepted for good the exist¬ 
ence of Pakistan as a nation and de¬ 
cided to operate within the frame¬ 
work of the Pakistan constitution. In 
this they were possibly influenced by 
the Indian Communists who by the 
mid-1950s had similarly accepted the 
Indian republic as a nation and re¬ 
fused to recognise the right of sdf- 
determination of ethnic minorities 
like the Nagas or Mizos. Moni Singh, 
Khoka Roy and others in the leader¬ 
ship held that the question of an in¬ 
dependent East Bengal was a 'nationa¬ 
list' issue and that if the Awami Lea¬ 
gue or any other nationalist parly led 
a movement on such an issue, only 
then the Commum’sts could join it. 


This was opposed by the minority led 
by Abul Bashar, Sukhendu Dastidar, 
Mohammad Toaha, Abdul Huq and 
others. The latter quoted Stalin and 
said that the bourgeois parties had 
forfeited the right to lead, and that 
only the Communists could take up 
the flag of national liberation that had 
been discarded by the bourgeoisie. In- 
lense debates between the two groups 
dominated discussions of Communists 
in the NAP during 1964-65. This syn¬ 
chronised with the split in the inter¬ 
national Communist movement bet¬ 
ween Moscow and Peking, Bashar, 
Dastidar, Toaha and their followers 
supported Beijing on international 
issues, and on the domestic front 
stuck to the view that East Bengal 
should be liberated from West Pakis¬ 
tan. Ironically, less than six years later 
Beijing was to come out in support of 
the terrilorial integrity of Pakistan in 
opposition to the liberation war waged 
by the Awami league and the pro- 
Moscow Communists ol East Bengal — 
a stand which threw the pro-Bcijing 
Communists in utter confusion and 
disarray. But more of that later. 

Finally, the East Pakistan Commu¬ 
nists split in 1967, with the pro-Bcijing 
section holding a national congress at 
Sylhet, adopting Mao Zedong’s policy 
of ‘agrarian revolution', ‘encirclement 
of cities by villages’ and ‘seizure of 
state power through armed revolu¬ 
tion'. There were debates at the Sjflhet 
Congress over the question whether 
East Pakistan could be described as a 
colony of West Pakistan — a thesis 
proposed by Deban Sikdar and Abdul 
Bashar. Ultimately, the Cemgress adopt¬ 
ed a resolution deciding to launch 
a struggle to break away from' Pakistan 
and form an indpendent ‘People's De¬ 
mocratic Republic of East Bengal'. The 
new party was however named East 
Pakistan Communist Party (Marxist) — 
later to lie renamed Marxist-Lcninist 
— with the Lite Sukhendu Dastidar as 
the Secretary of a three-member 
secretariat. 

Relations with West Pakistan 

The new party's ambivalance. to¬ 
wards a theoretical analysis of East 
Bengal's relations with West Pakistan 
sowed discord among the members. In 
1969, Deben Sikdar Abul Bashar (both 
of whom raised the slogan of East 
Bengal being a colony of West Pakis¬ 
tan), Alauddin, Matin, Nurul Huq, 
Mahbubullah and others formed a se¬ 
parate party — Purba Bangla com¬ 
munist Party (M-L) or East Bengal 
Communist Party (M-L). They could 
mobilise the students around an 11- 
point programme with stress on mass 


struggles for aa iadependent ^t Ben¬ 
gal. lacideataily, it was this ll-poiat 
programme which was later taken up 
by other Leftist parties and groups 
which led the mass movement leading 
to Ayub Khan’s downfall. In July 1969, 
the newly formed Purba Bangla Com¬ 
munist Party (M-l) held its first con¬ 
gress at Jainagar in Pabna district, 
about 100 miles away from Dacca, and 
elected A Matin as its secretary. 

Meanwhile, in 1968 an independent 
Marxist-Leninist strain had emeiged in 
Chittagong. A 24-year old engineer, 
Siraj Sikdar who was working in 
Teknaf in Chittagong, formed a trade 
union organisation called the East 
Bengal Workers’ Movement in January 
that year with some enterprising young 
Communists. Sikdar later moved to 
Dacca and estaWished the Mao Zedong 
Research Centre at Malibagh there. 
Towards the end of 1969, Sikdar came 
out with a the.sis where he described 
East Bengal as a ‘colony of Pakistan’ 
and stressed the need for armed strug¬ 
gle to break away from Pakistan to 
establish an "independent, democratic, 
peaceful, non-aligned republic of East 
Bengal". He formed armed guerilla 
bands whose activities were initially 
concentrated in Dacca, where bomb 
attacks were made on the Pakistan 
Council Centre, the US Information 
Centre and other prominent establish¬ 
ments. Around the middle of 1970, 
Sikdar began to spread out to the vil¬ 
lages, where he adopted the tactics of 
"annihilation ot national enemies”, 
meaning landlords and other feudal 
interests. In January 1971, a massive 
annihilation campaign by his guerillas 
in the Fatikchhari tea estate of Chitta¬ 
gong helped him to create a base among 
the workers in the estate. On March 2 
that year — on the eve of the Pakis¬ 
tan army crackdown, when Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was negotiating with 
Yahya Khan as to the possible form 
t»f government to rule East Pakistan ~ 
Sikdar on behalf of bis East Bengal 
Workers’ Movement addressed an 
letter to Sheikh Mujibur. He asked 
the Sheikh to form a national libera¬ 
tion front consisting of all patriotic 
parties and groups to free East Bengal 
from Pakistani rule through a pro¬ 
tracted people’s war. At the end of 
his letter Sikdar commented: "Without 
such a programme, any liberation war 
would be a counter-revolutionary war 
led by US imperialism and conducted 
by Soviet social-imperialist and In¬ 
dian expansionist plotters, and its ulti¬ 
mate result will be the mergence of 
a colony of Soviet social imperialists 
and Indian expansionists headed by the 
US imperialists, and its government 



will be a puppet in their hands." 

All these various groups of Maoists 
— the East Pakistan Communist Party 
(M'-L), or EPCP (M-L), the Purba 
Bangla Communist Party (M-L) 
and Sikdar’s East Bengal Wor¬ 
kers’ Movement ■— played a lead¬ 
ing role in the mass movements that 
rocked East Pakistan in 1968-69. The 
first two groups could build up trade 
unions among a large section of work¬ 
ers and ‘kisan samitis’ in the country¬ 
side and were able to turn the Maulana 
Bhasani-led NAP into an effective mass 
organisation embracing workers, pea¬ 
sants and middle class students and 
professionals. On January 20, 1969, 
Asaduzzaman, a student leader of the 
EPCP (M-i), was shot dead by the 
police while he was leading an anti- 
government procession in Dacca. This 
was followed by a massive protest 
movement all over East Pakistan, in 
the face of which Ayub Khan had to 
step down and hand over power to 
Central Yahya Khan on March 25 
that year. 

Movement i-or Independf-nce 

One could ask why with a popular 
base cnated in the course of the 
1968-69 struggles, the Maoist Commu¬ 
nists of East Pakistan failed to lead 
the next stages of the movement for 
an independent East Bengal. After 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's release frcan 
jail (he was taken to military custody 
in January 1968 on a charge of con- 
.spiracy to make East Bengal an inde¬ 
pendent state, known as the Agartala 
conspiracy case) in Februaiy 1969, it 
was his six-point programme (which 
incidentally never included the demand 
for an independent East Bengal, but 
confined itself to the demand for pro¬ 
vincial autonomy within (Pakistan), 
rather than the 11-point programme, 
which became the starting point for 
the next turn in the mass movement 
that led to the dvil war and liberation 
of Bangladesh. In fact, some groups of 
Bengali Marxist-Lenmists found them¬ 
selves completely outside the main¬ 
stream of the 1971 liberation war, and 
drifted from utter isolation to abso¬ 
lute inaction. How could %eikh Muji- 
bur’s Awami League ‘usurp’ (as some 
Maoists now accuse the Sheikh) the 
leadership of the movement from the 
Leftists and the Marxist-Leninists who 
were the first to give the call for an 
indq>endent East Bengal? 

The Bangladesh Marxist-Leninists 
are divided in their evaluation of the 
reasons. Mohammad Toaha of the 
then EPCP(M-L) (which has now been 
renamed Samyabadi Dal M-L) describ¬ 
ing the collapse of the Ayub regime in 


the face of the 1969 mass upsurge 
says: “In this situation, the EPCP-ML 
leadership was reduced to a state of 
hopeless perplexity. The party leader¬ 
ship could not think of seizing state 
power through revolutionary force and 
fill up the vacuum created by the col¬ 
lapse of the old state machinery. It did 
not make the necessary preparations.” 
As for the second possible reason for 
the failure of the Marxist-Leninists, 
Toaha says: “Although the EPCP-ML 
could earn the confidence of the large 
masses of pea.santry and workers dur¬ 
ing the historic days of the 1969 inas.s 
upsurge, it failed to reflect in its pro¬ 
gramme and actions the desires and 
aims of the national and petty bour¬ 
geoisie who were interested in indus¬ 
trialisation in particular and the deve¬ 
lopment of the national economy of 
Bangladesh. On the contrary. Sheikh 
Mujib through his so-called six point 
programme could easily win over the 
bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie of the 
country. In Mujib’s six pouit pro¬ 
gramme there was promise of gains 
for them; there was no fear of Joss (of 
their existing privileges).” (“Today's 
Bangladesh in the Perspective of 1969” 
by Mohammad Toaha, Swadeih, Janu¬ 
ary 1981.) 

Radruddin Umar blames the ‘ter¬ 
rorist’ tradition in the Communist 
movement in the sub-continent. “The 
pro-Beijing Communists right from 
1970 followed a terroristic line in the 
shape of ‘annihilation of class enemies’ 
under the influence of India’s Com¬ 
munist Party (Maraist-Leninist) led by 
Charu Mazumdar. As a result of this 
and under the influence of the Chi¬ 
nese party, the strategy that they ado¬ 
pted during the 1971 war shattered 
their organisational position.” (“The 
LeftisU of Bangladesh”, Sanshtii, 
September, 1981). 

In fact, the EPCP(M-L) from its 
birth suBered from some ambivalence 
as regards the main contradiction in 
East Bengaf society. It held feudalism 
as the main enemy, although at the 
same time it aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of a “Peoples’ Democratic Re¬ 
public of East Bengal” (thus suggest¬ 
ing secession from Pakistan at some 
future date). Its stress on ‘agrarian re¬ 
volution* led it to concentrate on at¬ 
tacking 'class enemies’ in the villages, 
and ignore the rising contradiction 
between West Pakistan and the broad 
masses of Bast Bengal. Although the 
Deben Slkdar-Abul Bashar group 
which broke away from it and 
formed the Purba Bangla Commvnist 
Party (M-l), sought to grasp this ris¬ 
ing contradiction and suceeded in 1969 
in giving it the shape of a mass move¬ 


ment in co-operation with other Left 
groups, the Marxist-Leninists in gene¬ 
ral ail through the 1969-71 period re¬ 
mained tom between the compulsion 
of organising anti-feudal struggles in 
the countryside and the ‘national’ ob¬ 
ligation of fighting West Pakistan, 
This to a large extent crippled their 
striking forts-. 

The 1971 War 

Among the Marxist-Lcninist groups 
in Bangladesh today, there is a grow¬ 
ing tendency to come up with a cons- 
ciracy theory that lays the blame squa¬ 
rely on ‘Soviet social-imperialism' and 
‘Indian expansionism' in collaboration 
with the Awami League and the pro- 
Moscow East Bengali Communists for 
having frustrated the efforts of the 
Maoists to lead the liberation move¬ 
ment Oflen this tendency gets the bet¬ 
ter of patient efforts to analyse the 
real causes of the isolation of the 
Maoists. While the pro-Moscow ele¬ 
ments did definitely make a votte face 
by jumping on the bandwagon of 
Bengali self-determination in 1969 after 
having criticised such secessionist as¬ 
pirations as CIA-inspired in the past, 
and while Indira Gandhi’s govemmait 
out of its own self-interest certainly 
encouraged through direct interfermice 
the secessionist movement led by 
Sheikh Mujibur, the East Bengali Mao¬ 
ists cannot shirk their own responsibi¬ 
lity. as pointed out by Toaha and 
L'mar. 

What was the role of the various 
Marxist-Leninist groups during the 
1971 war? The EPCP(M-L) immedia¬ 
tely alter the March 25 military crack¬ 
down that year, in accordance with 
their old programme of liberating East 
Bengal from Pakistan, formed guerilla 
squads to fight the Pakistani occupa¬ 
tion forces. But on April 13, 1971 

Pakistan Times carried a message 
sent by Zhou Enlai to Yahya Khan 
which said; “In our opinion the uni¬ 
fication of Pakistan and the unity of 
the people of East and West Pakistan 
are the basic guarantees for Pakistan 
to attain prosperity and strength”. 
Zhou also referred to “a handful of 
persons who want to sabotage the uni¬ 
fication of Pakistan”. His statement 
stood in direct contradiction of the 
main strategy adopted by all the pro- 
Beijing groups of East Beng.il since 
their birth — the strategy of waging 
a national liberation struggle against 
West Pakistan with the ultimate aim 
of setting up an independent East Ben¬ 
gal. The puWiatiott of Zhou’s message 
— which for the first time set out in 
categorical terms China's views on re¬ 
lations between East and West Pakis- 



tan — had its unmediate impact on 
the EPCT(M-L). It split into two. One 
group led by Ajoy Bhattacfaarya and 
Abdul Hua (both members of the 
party’s central committee) broke away 
from the majority and in the Jessore- 
Kusthia sector started a war of resist¬ 
ance against both the Pakistani army 
and the Bengali freedom fighters (who 
were receiving training in India at 
that time and were being sent to East 
Bengal for commando actions against 
the Pak army). This group however 
soon degenerated into the rde of col¬ 
laborators with the Pak army concen¬ 
trating their attacks only on the 
freedom fighters. They raised the 
slogan of maintaining the “territorial 
integrity” of Pakistan and building up 
of a “new democratic Pakistan”. The 
major section of the EPCTfM-L) 
represented by Toaha in Noakhali, 
Khondakar Ali Abbas in Dacca, Yakub 
Ali in Mymensingh however followed 
a policy of national resistance war 
against the Pakistani army all through 
1971. Their guerillas managed to set 
up ‘liberated zones' in several parts of 
the country and they fought the Pakis¬ 
tani army in Dacca, Mymensingh, Tan- 
gail, Rajshahi, Rangpur, Dinajpur, Pab- 
na, Fardipur, Khulna, Cittagong, Noa¬ 
khali and Comilla. But towards the 
end of the civil war, with the entry of 
the Indian army, most of these liberat¬ 
ed zones were wiped out and the 
guerillas killed. 

As for the Purba Bangla Communist 
Party (M-l), one group led by Deben 
Sikdar and Bashar escaped to India at 
the beginning of the civil war, got in 
touch with the CPI(M) in West Bengal, 
and later joined the ‘Bangladesh 
National Liberation Co-ordination Com- 
mittee‘, an organisation of ijiffeient 
East Bengali Left groups formed under 
Maulana Bhasani's auspices and backed 
by the CPl(M). The followers of the 
Purba Bangla Communist Party (M-L) 
who stayed back in the war-tom East 
Bengal flocked under the leadership of 
Alauddin and Matin and fought the 
Pak army. Tipu Biswas’s guerillas in 
Pabna and Obidur Rahman’s guerillas 
in the Atrai area of Rajshahi get up 
liberated zones during 1971. The 
Matin group during this time held the 
view that the principal contradiction 
in East Bengal was between the broad 
masses of the country on the one 
hand and monopoly capitalism of West 
Pakistan on the other. 

In the meantime, Siraj Sikdar of the 
East Bengal Workers’ Movement mov¬ 
ed to Barisal after the March 25 crack¬ 
down, and got in touch with smne ex- 
servicemen and local young men to or¬ 
ganise resistance against the Pak anny. 


He first formed the ‘East Bogal Anm 
ed Patriotic Force’ and later in rite 
Pearabagan area of Barisal on June 3, 
1971 founded the East Bengal Sarba- 
hara (or proletariat) Party. The party’s 
guerillas fought in Barisal, Patiudchali, 
Dacca, Faridpur, Tangail and Pabna. 
When from August 1971, the India- 
trained Awami League freedom fight¬ 
ers started moving into East Bengal, 
the Sarbahara Party sought to co-ope¬ 
rate with them to fight the Pak army. 
But the Awami Leaguers, unwilling to 
brook the existence of any rival group, 
particularly the Marxist-Leninists, set 
about in a calculated manner to eli¬ 
minate the Sarbahara guerillas. By De¬ 
cember 1971, faced with the combin¬ 
ed and superior military might of the 
Awami League freedom fighters and 
the Indian army, the Sarbahara gueril¬ 
las had been forced to give up one 
by one the zones that they had earlier 
established. 

Confrontation with Awami League 

In fact, all these Marxist-Leninist 
groups who remained in East Bengal 
and succeeded to some extent in libe¬ 
rating parts of the countryside had to 
bear the brunt of the offensive of the 
Awami Leaguers towards the end of 
1971, when the India-trained freedom 
figh'ers of Mujib's party sought to 
clear these areas of Marxist-Leninist in¬ 
fluence and establish their own con¬ 
trol. In this, they were fully backed 
by the Indian army — at first indirect¬ 
ly through training and supply of arms, 
and after December 16 by direct inter¬ 
vention. On September 25, 1971 in the 
Naporapahar village of Chittagong, the 
Awami Leaguers invited 15 guerillas of 
the EPCP(M-L), ostensibly for talks on 
unity, and then gunned them down 
when they were asleep. According to 
a Sarbahara Party report: "All through 
1971, the Party suffered more losses 
from attacks by Awami fascists than 
in the anti-Pak army war. Of the 200 
party guerillas killed in 1971, almost 
all were killed by the Awami League. 
Many among our activists and guerillas 
were also arrested by the League. The 
latter was engaged in such vile pur¬ 
suits in the name of a ‘liberatimi war' 
{Sphulingtt, May 1981). In another part 
of the same report, we are told: “At 
the beginning of 1971 in Pabna, 
Tangail, Chittagong, Mymensingh; Savar 
and oher places, it was possible at 
our initiative to build up understand¬ 
ing and joint activities with the Awami 
League and other patriotic forces. But 
the contemptible attitude of the Awami 
Leaguers who returned from India 
frustrated the unity efforts.” It would 
be worrilwhile to investigate into the 


nature of training — both political and 
military — riut the Indian army im¬ 
parted to the East Bengali ‘freedom 
fighters' during 1971. It appears that 
the Indian government cannot escape 
the partial responsibility of the mas¬ 
sive onslaught on Marxist-Leninists in 
post-liberation Bangladesh, the basis 
of which was apparently laid in the 
course of the 1971 civil war. 

It has to be pointed out at the same 
time that the roots of the inevitable 
confrontation between the Awami 
League and the Marxist-Leninists lay 
in the mutually opposing class interests 
of the two forces. The Awami 
League basically represented the inte¬ 
rests of the feudal landed elements in 
the countryside and the a^iring petty 
industrialists. The EPCP(M-L) — the 
parent body of the East Bengal Mao¬ 
ists which later split into numerous 
groups — on the other hand, as point¬ 
ed out earlier, stressed at the initiai 
stage the conflict between the masses 
and feudalism as the principal con¬ 
tradiction, leading to actions against 
the landed interests thus antagonising 
the Awami League. 

With the removal of the direct pre¬ 
sence of West Pakistan from East 
Bengal after the December 1971 war, 
the contradiction came out in the open. 

But as in the past, it was again blurted 
by the introduction of a new element 
—' the influence and control <A the 
Indian government over the newly 
formed Awami League government of 
Bangladesh. In the minds of the 
Bangladeshi Marxist-Leninists, the con¬ 
tradiction between the people on the 
one hand and ‘Indian expansionism 
backed by Soviet social-imperialists' on 
the other, often tended to overshadow 
the domestic class-conflict. Soon after 
the establishment of Bangladesh, 
EPCPfM-L) in its new thesis said: 
“Soviet social-imperialism and Indian 
expansionism pledging themselves 
in a sinister military pact, has 
imposed a puppet government [in 
Bangladesh] after having launched an 
attack on Pakistan and occupied East 
Pakistan. As a result. East Pakistan 
has become a protected state of Indian 
expansionists... Occupied East Pakistan 
has become a spedal kind of colony..." 

It took two years for the major sec¬ 
tion of the EPCP(M-L) (led by 
Mohammed Toaha) to recognise the 
reality of Bangladesh. While one sec¬ 
tion continued to follow the pro-Paki*- ^ 
tan policy laid down in the course (A 
the 1971 war by Ajoy Bhattacharya 
and Abdul Huq, Toaha’s followers 
changed the name of riu party into 
‘Bangladesh Samyabadi (Commuoist) 

DaT at the second national congrMt in 
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197J. But a new spKt soon develc^ 
over certain strategic and tactical ques¬ 
tions. Toaha and his supporters in 
the Samyabadi Dal felt that the time 
was not yet ripe for organising armed 
struggle and that the present stage was 
one of launching mass movements 
leading to massive upheavals only after 
which the party could think of taking 
up arms. This was opposed by Nagen 
Sarkar (an old Cranmunist since the 
1930s) and his followers who maintain¬ 
ed that in a semi-colonial and semi- 
feudal Bangladesh, seizure of power 
through a protracted armed struggle, 
mainly by peasants, could be the only 
correct objective. Over the last few 
years, Toaha has moved further to a 
line of increasing collaboration with a 
section of the ruling class. In bis 
strategy, Soviet social-imperialism and 
Indian expansionism preponderate over 
considerations of the intensifying class 
strliggles within Bangladesh, When on 
August 15, 1975, Sheikh Mujib was 
assassinated in a coup, which in all 
probability could have been a CIA- 
backed attempt, Toaha welcomed it as 
"a step towards independence and 
sovereignty” and later gave a call for 
the formation of a 'patriotic national 
government’ in alliance with Ziaur 
Rahman. Who are these ‘patriotic 
forces' which could form such a gov¬ 
ernment? An inkling can be had from 
an article by one of the party ideo¬ 
logues ; “Landlords and rich peasants 
in the countryside, and the national 
bourgeoisie in the industrial areas re¬ 
present the national bourgeoisie and 
the entire richer classes in Bangladesh. 
In the present context their conflict 
with imperialism, and the conflict bet¬ 
ween nationalised camtal and private 
sector are the main contradictions. In 
both these areas [of contradiction] 
imperialism is both directly and in¬ 
directly involved... The interests of a 
section of landlords, rich peasants and 
middle peasants are also involved [in 
these conflicts]. If the Communists ^ly 
themselves with these sections they 
will win, provided the latter agree to 
oppose imperialism...” ("A Few Words 
on the Main Contradictions in Our 
Society” by Alauddin Ahmed, Swadesh, 
January 1981.) 

Although Nagen Sarkar’s group 
decided to stay away from elections 
(Toaha had agreed to participate in 
them) and continue armed struggle, 
barring a few isolated armed actions, 
it has not been able to make any mark 
Ml the political scene. Confusion over 
Identifying the main ctmtradiction and 
Nagen Sarkar’s death last year have 


thrown the group into disarray. 

Among the other Marxist-Leninist 
groups which still continued armed 
actiwis after the formation of Bangla¬ 
desh, the Alauddin-Matin led Purba 
Bangla Communist Party (M-L) describ¬ 
ed the Awami League government as 
“dependent on India and Soviet Union" 
and felt that the main contradiction 
was “internal” necessitating the politics 
of “civil war”. They organised a massive, 
peasant force in Atrai of Rajshahi dis¬ 
trict (where during the 1971 war they 
could create a liberated zone) and 
adopted Cham Mazumdar's thesis of 
'annihilation campaign’ against land¬ 
lords and other feudal interests. In an 
encounter with Sheikh Mujib's Rakkhi 
Bahini (a paramilitary Organisation 
trained by Indian government) the 
party’s leadership consisting of Ohidur 
Rahman, Tipu Biswas, Alauddin and 
Matin were arrested. This dealt a 
severe blow to the organisation, from 
which it has not yet been able to 
recover. Ohidur, Alauddin, Matin and 
the rest came out from jail in 1977, 
but decided to concentrate on mass 
organisation and ’legal’ work in the 
form of a new party, Bangladesh Com¬ 
munist League (M-L). 

A change has come over the pro- 
Pakistani Abdul Huq group of the 
EPCPfM-L). In 1978 they accepted 
the emergence of Bangladesh as a 
nation and formed the Revolutionary 
Communist Party of Bangladesh (M-L) 
with the policy of anti-feudal armed 
struggle as its main basis, rejecting 
the thesis that the main contradiction 
is between Indian expansionism and 
the people of Bangladesh — a thesis 
subscribed to by mo.st of the Marxist- 
Leninist groups. Huq’s group is still 
active in several parts of Bangladesh. 

The other major armed group of 
Manist-Leninists arc the followers of 
Siraj Sikdar organised in the Puria 
Bangla Sarbahara Party. After libera¬ 
tion, they held their first national con¬ 
gress between January 12 and 16, 1972, 
In April 1973 they formed a mass front 
called the National liberatiMi Front 
of East Bengal aimed at overthrowing 
the “puppet government” of Mujibur 
Rahman which they described as “sub¬ 
servient" to So’riet social-imperialism 
and Indian expansionists. The aimed 
struggle launched by th* Party took 
the form of attacks on Sheikh Mujib’s 
Rakkhi BahinL and Awami League 
landlords and hoodlums, creation of 
guerilla bases in the countryside, raids 
on banks to collect money, and oiga- 
niation general strikes in dries. 
December 16 — the day when the 


Indian army entered Bangladesh and 
the Awami League was installed in 
power — every year was observed as 
‘national enslavement day’ (meaning 
the Awami League government's sub¬ 
servience to India) through general 
strikes. In 1973 such strikes were total 
in Barial and Madaripur towns and 
partially successful in Dacca and 
Tangail. An important asset to the 
party was Lt Col Ziauddin who joined 
them in the spring of 1974. Ziauddin 
had a heroic past. Along with Abo 
Taher (who was to lead the Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1975 army mutiny following 
Sheikh Mujibur’s assassination, and 
was to bring Ziaur Rahman to power, 
only to be executed later by Ziaur) 
and Manzur (who in May 1981 was to 
lead another army coup resulting in 
Ziaur’s assassination). Ziauddin had 
escaped {rom Pakistan in April 1971 
and joined the freedom fighters in East 
Bengal. After liberation he became 
the commander of the Dacca Brigade, 
but developed differences with Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s policies and pro¬ 
tested against his failure to stem the 
tide of corruption, and particularly 
against the ‘secret treaty’ with India. 

In late 1972 he was dismissed from 
the army. During the next two years 
he toured the countryside, read Marxist 
classics, and in 1974 went undetgiound 
to join Sikdar’s Sarbahara Party. 

Although the Sarbahara Party could 
build up an effective force of guerilla 
bands, the conspiratorial character of 
its activities bred suspicion among 
members leading to “executions” of 
innocent comrades (suspected of being 
police spies or having links with rival 
groups) and a series of splits. After 
Sikdar’s death in January 1975 (des¬ 
cribed earlier in this article) the crisis 
deepened with massive police offensive 
against the party’s bases in Faridpur 
almost reducing the organisation to 
shambles. In 1981, however, the party 
could recorganise itself to some extent 
as evident from a sensational raid on 
the Burirhat police station in Faridpur 
in September that year. The party 
today is split into two major groups — 
one led by Anwar Kabir active in 
Faridpur, the other headed by Ziaud¬ 
din commanding some areas of influ¬ 
ence in Chittagong, particularly in the 
hill tracts. Both the groups appear to 
agree on the main strategy of an 
agrarian revolution through peasants’ 
armed struggles. The latest reports 
suggest that efforts are on to bring 
about unity between th* two factions. 

(To be coodaMk 
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UNITED STATES 

Gearing Up for ‘Uninvolvement’ 

Girish Srinivasan 

ISRAEL’S remarkable manoeuvre has meeting with Reagan at the height of 
demolished the argument one once the conflict ended on a very positive 
used to hear that it must negotiate or note, and no action has been taken 
face extinction. What it has shown is following Israel's violation of the con- 
that Arab disunity and American sup- ditions under which it was supplied 
port suffice not only for its survival cluster bombs. After Haig’s resigna- 
but its expansion as well. It seems tion, it became dear how extensive 
likely now that Israel will want a and intimate had been the contacts 


Alliance). Furthermore, the US simul¬ 
taneously opened up trade links with 
South Africa, strengthened ties, and 
even hinted at an exchange of ambas¬ 
sadors. 

By contrast. Begin has the reputa¬ 
tion of being wild and unpredictable. 
He seems much more capable of tak¬ 
ing independent action. One should 
not, however, overlook the analogy 
between American gains in West Asia 
and in Southern Africa, and the simi¬ 
larity of their ‘uninvolved’ position 
now and a year ago. (It is interesting 
to note that South Africa seems to be 


continuing presence in Lebanon; at 
any rate no future Lebanese govern¬ 
ment will be able to ignore the threat 
just demonstrated. 

Israel's attack, planned meticulously 
over the last six months, was not actu¬ 
ally occasioned by any terrorist act, 
but rather by the particularly respon¬ 
sible behaviour of the PLO in main¬ 
taining the year-long truce. The threat 
of negotiations was what Begin fear¬ 
ed. If, on the other hand, the present 
situation leads to renewed terrorism, 
It would exactly suit his purpose by 
providing him a convenient inter¬ 
national and domestic rationale. 

It would be a mistake to see 
Menachem Bi'gin as a madman. For 
him the invasion is the continuation 
of a very long term strategy — he 
saw the Camp David accords not as 
pertaining to the fate of the PLO, but 
rather to the issue of the southern 
border. That having been settled with 
the transfer of the Sinai earlier this 
year, Israel felt free to act in the 
north. Meanwhile, the weakening of 
OPEC meant a corresponding freedom 
of action for the United States. 

The fact of American support needs 
to be stressed, since Washington has 
got off remarkably lightly in the press. 
The usual story is that the US was 
surprised by the action and embarras¬ 
sed by its scope. Rumours percolate 
of, a harshly worded note to Begin, 
or of a link between Haig’s resigna¬ 
tion and a polity shift. We are also re¬ 
peatedly told that the new Secretary 
of State is less pro-Israeli than his 
predewssor. This aspect, however, can 
be 'exaggerated; Schultz has long been 
the obvious Republican contender for 
the post, and he was chosen less for 
his Saudi contacts than for his willing¬ 
ness to execute any strategy arrived at 
by the cabinet. 

The point remains that, far from 
disengaging itself from Israel, the US 
has never publicly disapproved of the 
invasion. On the contrary, Begin’s 


between the Israeli Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State “ advance 
notice of steps in the “peace for Galli- 
llee" campaign was readily availaHe. 

One can assess the strength of the 
US commitment to this invasion by 
balancing two of its recent actions. On 
the one hand, the United States made 
preparations to veto a resolution con¬ 
demning Argentina’s action in the 
Falklands; it also vetoed a resolution 
proposed by France calling on all 
parties in Lebanon to withdraw their 
forces. This suggests that the American 
support for the Israeli aggression has 
been stronger than it was for the Bri¬ 
tish operation in the Falklands. It is 
time to look at this invasion not as 
an embarrassment to the State De¬ 
partment, but rather as a move if actu¬ 
ally favoured. 

An invasion mainly disguised as the 
creation of a buffer zone, an American 
ally taking sudden action which pur¬ 
portedly embarrasses the United States. 
Washington's refusal to condemn this 
action — where have we seen this 
pattern before? South Africa’s inva¬ 
sion of Angola last year followed a 
very similar course. Then, too, a UN 
resolution condemning the aggression 
received an American veto on the 
grounds that it failed to deal with the 
foreign party on the other .side (in that 
case th(' Cubans). Then, too, whatever 
progress was made on a central issue 
(in the case, Namibian independence) 
was demolished by the sudden 
about-face of the American hUy. Last 
September, however, journalists were 
rather more ready to suspect American 
complicity. This was partly because it 
was not well disguised: the head of 
South African military intelligence 
had visited the United States the pre¬ 
ceding summer and had met his coun¬ 
terparts in Washington and with Jean 
Kirkpatrick in New York. Kirkpatrick 
conferred soon after with the head of 
the South African puppet party in 
Namibia (the Democratic ~Tunihalle 


gearing up for fresh assaults on An¬ 
gola while the United States has just 
extracted British support for its posi¬ 
tion on the Namibian issue.) The QA's 
plans to destabilise Nicargua should 
al,so be seen in the same context. The 
Reagan Administration has made a 
significant policy choice. We can antici¬ 
pate a decade of American ‘uninvolve¬ 
ment’ in proxy actions. 

World Trade in 1981 

WORLD trade stagnated in 1981, 
after a rather brisk expansion in 1979 
and 1980, according to data on exports 
and imports by trading partneis IB- 
ported to the IMF and published in 
the 1982 year-book of “Direction of 
Trade Statistics’’. According to the 
data, world exports declined by $37 
billion or 2 per cent, in 1981 and world 
imports by $ 18 billion, or 1 per cent. 
This overall result for 1981 reflects 
some significant short-term changes In 
the trade flows between the three 
major areas and also noticeable changes 
in the trade of countries within these 
areas. The decline in world exports 
mainly resulted from a decrease ot 
over $25 billion in the exports of the 
oil exporting countries and over $20 
billion in the exports of the industrial 
countries, while the large group of non- 
oil developing countries moderately in¬ 
creased its exports worldwide by $7 
billion; in percentage terms, the exports 
of the oil exporting countries dechned 
•by almost 9 per cent from 1980 and 
those of the industrial countries by 
nearly 2 per cent, whereas the exports 
of the non-oil developing countries in¬ 
creased by slightly more than 2 per 
cent over 1980. Imports of the indus¬ 
trial countries declined by $75 billion 
(5.5 per cent) which was largely offset 
by increases of $24 billkm (17 p« 
cent) and $32 billion (8 per cent) in 
imports of the oil exporting countries 
and the non-oil developing countries 
respectlvdy, 
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THE period associated with the 
first six Mughal Emperors starting 
from Babur (1526-1530) and ending 
with Aiirangzeb (1658-1707) witnessed 
an increasing scale in the activities ot 
Europeans in India. These years also 
set the stage for political transhuma- 
tion in the Deccan. The rising power 
of the Maratha state was accompanied 
by the decay of the Vijayanagar Em¬ 
pire. Because of paucity of indigen¬ 
ous source material, the reasons for 
which will not be gone into, there 
has been an inordinate reliance on 
European source material for the chro¬ 
nicling of this period. Historical 
coverage has traditionally oeen focus¬ 
ed on the various personages involv¬ 
ed in these processes of pilitical 
realignment with greater emphasis 
being placed on administrative norms. 
European pursuits have been largely 
assessed in terms of the transactions 
into which the various European com¬ 
mercial organisations entered. The 
point of focus has tended either to¬ 
wards an Euro-centric analysis of 
Company activities or an attempt to 
explain the processes of expansion on 
Indian soil taking into account politi¬ 
cal and economic aspets. Social fac¬ 
tors have, by and large, been ignored. 
The most widely held explanation for 
European success in the East has been 
that Western culture was geared 
towards technical endeavour and 
when the East was faced by the disci¬ 
plined forces of the West it could not 
but crumble. This has proved too 
sin^istic an explanation. European 
manpower was pitifully meagre and in 
the field of navigation the Aslan had 
little to learn from the European. It 
was in this context that Carlo M 
Cipolla ("Guns, Sails and Empires", 
Minerva Press, 1965), opined that the 
decisive factor providing an edge to 
the Europeans was their ability to 
deploy armament on their vessels on 
the high seas. 

Apart from this there has also been 
a growing consciousness of another 
dimension to the colonial experience 
— cts, that the masters were by no 
means the superiors in everv field. 


Diverse scholars have peen slowly 
building up a picture of the Asian 
trading scene as it existed from the 
Greek and Roman periods to the 
heyday of Arab traders. It was surely 
as multi-faceted as any other major 
mercantile network. The work of a 
few scholars may be mentioned but 
the list is by no means comprehen¬ 
sive. F Hirth ("China and the Roman 
Orient", Leipzig, Munich, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, 1885), provided a view of 
trade links between China and West 
Asia which cries out for comparison 
with the treatment accorded at a 
much later date to the linb between 
lndone,sia and China by 0 W Wolters 
("Early Indonesian Commerce and the 
Origins of Sri Vijaya", Ithaca, N Y, 
1967). In a slightly different category 
are the works of F Hirth, W W 
Roekhill, “Chau Ju Kua; His Work 
on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 
Entitled Chii-fan-chi”, St Petershmg. 
1911 and I V G Mills, translation, 
“Ying Yai Sheng-lan, ‘The Overall 
Survey of the Ocean’s Shores by Ma 
Huan’," Cambridge University Press, 
1970. Arab nautical expertise has 
been highlighted by authors such as 
G Ferran, “Instructions Nautiqttes et 
RouMers Arabes et Portugak des 
XV et XVI SW, Volumes Mil, 
Paris, 1921-1928; G F Hourani, “Arab 
Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in 
Ancient, Early and Medieval Times’!, 
Princeton University Press. 1951 and 
G R Tibbetts, "A Study of the Arabic 
Texts containing Material on South- 
East Asia", Leiden, London, 1979. 
Hadi Hasan (“A History of Persian 
Navigahon’’, Ijondon, 1928), drew 
attention to Persian achievements in 
navigation while R K Mookerji 
("Indian Shipping; A History of the 
Sea-borne Trade and Maritime Acti¬ 
vity of the Indians from the Earliest 
Times”, Calcutta, 1957), attempted to 
do the .same in the context of Indian 
history. These horizons were further 
enlarged by Paul Wheatley (’’The 
Golden Khersonese", Kuala Lampur, 
1961), and 0 W Wolters ("The Fall of 
Srivijaya in Malay History", Lund 


Humphries Publishers, 1970). Slightly 
different in flavour, wafting in the salt 
tang of the sea, are the works of Alan 
Villiers (“Sons of Sindbad", London, 
1940) and A Toussaint (translated, 
J Guichamaud, "A History of the 
Indian Ocean", University of Chicago 
Press, 1966). David Lewis (“We, The 
Navigators", Canberra, 1972) and 
Thor Heyerdahl (“Early Man and the 
Ocean”, London, Boston Sydney, 
1978), draw attention to the high levels 
of navigational expertise attained by 
peoples virtually devoid of any mea¬ 
sure of formal scholastic attainment 
and possessed of a low degree o( 
technical skill. 

The picture which emerges is that 
intra-Asian traffic and mercantile 
enterprise in the Indian Ocean was 
one of considerable sophistication and 
had an existence of long standing. 
Trade routes both viable and 
frequented had been forged bv land 
and sea. China, India and Indonesia 
bad at different periods, commercial 
links of varying intensity. At times 
these had been reflected in terms of 
imperial adventure and demonstrations 
of maritime power as may be seen in 
the Chola expedition against Sri 
Vijaya in A D 1125 and the fifth 
expedition of the Chinese admiral 
Tchang Ho in the Indian Ocean 
between 1417 and 1419. It was into 
this web of relationships that post- 
Renaissance Europe made an in¬ 
creasingly forceful intrusion. 'This 
was to culminate ultimately in new 
political, socio-economic and cultural 
equations. It is against this backdrop 
that the book under review is to be 
viewed. 

The scope of Portuguese source 
material is outlined in a number cf 
publications which find mention in 
the bibliography cited in the volume. 
The reason why the title under review 
is of special import is because it bring.s 
together the various strands of 
historical enquiry differentiated above 
coalescing these with newer develop¬ 
ments which followed in the wake of 
European presence m the East. With 
the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Portuguese found them¬ 
selves catapulated into an oriental 
ambiance within which they managed 
to graft an increasingly widening 
niche with remarkable dexterity. 
Those who are concerned with 
delineating the activities of the 
Portuguese as an expansion's! power 
as viewed from the metropolitan 
centre of Lisbon, and those in quest 


of material n4ilch may be tuefully 
utilised in reconstructing the history 
of India insofar as it deals with the 
subjects which have a greater reievance 
to the indigenous psyche, will find 
guidelines to a wealth of material in 
the present work. Social factors, 
hitherto neglected, can be usefully 
researched particularly on the basis of 
missionary records. 

The book is divided into two parts 
dealing respectively with sources and 
the problems related to specific fields 
of historical enquiry. Among the 
authors who have directed their atten¬ 
tion to a discussion of sources are 

Mathias Mundadan, J Wield, A da 
Silva Rego, John Correia-Afonso, 
V T Gune and C R Boxer. The 
first four authors analy,se the .scope 
of eccelesiastical and missionary re¬ 
cords. A Mathias Mundadan writes 
on "Church and Missionary Works on 
Indo-Portuguese History". The mis¬ 
sionary orders covered include the 
Franciscans. Jesuits, Carmelites. Augu- 
stinians and Dominicans. Since the 
main objective of the missionary 
orders was conversion of the native, 
members had, in a sense, to act as 
salesmen of the faith. To be effec¬ 
tive they had to pay due cognisance 
to local cultural mores and artifacts. 
While shortcomings are pointed out. 
the wealth of this category is made 
self-evident. 

J Wicki entitles his essay, “Archives 
and Libraries in Rome Concerning 
Portuguese India". Church and mis¬ 
sionary activities in the East emanated 
from two sourc&s in Rome, the Pad- 
roado and Propaganda. The Jesuits 
and Augustinians were under the 
Padroado while the Capuchins and 
Theatines were directed by the Pro¬ 
paganda. Records of these missionary 
orders are. therefore, to be found in 
Rome. The Vatican Archives, which 
constitute the central archives of the 
Catholic Church, are very rich but 
material dated to the last one hundred 
years is closed for scrutiny. The 
reader is also cautioned that specific 
matter may take time and patience to 
locate. Since the Vatican Archives 
had been shifted to Paris between 
1815 and 1817, some material has re¬ 
mained behind in France. Those in¬ 
volved in tracing the history of the 
Konkani language would be interested 
to read that the "Christu Purana" of 
Father Thomas Steohens is to be 
found in manuscript form at the Vati¬ 
can Library. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant archives are the Roman Archi¬ 
ves of the Society of Jesus. Apait 
from the more obvious categories, 
subjects include activities of the 
Jesuits at the Moghul Court, a des¬ 


cription of Malabar cirev 1615i a 
treatise on Hinduism written by 
Goncalo Fernandes in Madurai in 
1616, a Portuguese translation of the 
thirteenth chapter of the Bhagavatgita 
according to Janeswar done in 1S58- 
1560, translatifflis of Hindu mythologi¬ 
cal lore centering on the characters 
of Vikramaditya and Harishchandra 
and extracts done in the period 1620 
to 1630 of literary works in the 
Konkani-Marathi speaking regions. 
Jesuit material is also housed in the 
Archives of the Procurator-General of 
the Society of Jesus. Specimens of 
Indo-Portuguese art such as statues of 
the Virgin Mary, St Joseph, candle¬ 
sticks and some chairs of Cuneolim in 
Salsette may be found at the Museo 
Missionario Etnologico at the Vatican. 

In describing “The Monsoon Codi¬ 
ces at the National Archives of the 
Torre do Tombo’’ A da Silva Rego 
stresses the fact that these archives 
represent the other side of the coin 
as far as those at Goa are concerned. 
Since documents spanning the period 
1605-1624 have either been published 
or are in the process of publication 
da Silva Rego covers the unpublished 
portion between 1625 and 1650. 
Until 1640 Portugal was united with 
House of Castille as a result of which 
friendly relations subsisted between 
Goa, Macau and Manilla. Among the 
subjects covered are connections with 
the English and Dutch and relations 
emanating from Portuguese centres of 
activity .such as Goa, Cochin, Damauu, 
Chaul and Mylapur. The Portuguese 
missionaries took interest in Cranga- 
nore because of their desire to con¬ 
vert the local Syrian Christians to 
Roman Catholicism, da Silva Regos 
style lends itself to easy reading con¬ 
veying a flavour of the quality of life. 
The tone of sequential narrative in no 
way detracts from the wealth of biblio¬ 
graphical data given. 

John Correia-Afonso contributes 
“Indian History in the Cartorio dos 
Jesuitas". The material is housed at 
the Atquivo Nacional da Torre do 
Tombo, Lisbon, Correia-Afonso offers 
a brief well thought out guide to Ae 
contents and stresses the need for 
more comprehensive coverage. The 
pioneering work of this author, 
"Jesuit Letters and Indian History, 
1542-1773", Oxford University Press, 
lfi69, has already established his 
credentials for dealing wiA Ais cate¬ 
gory of source material, 

V T Gune deals with "Source 
Material from the Goa Archives". 
The author lists various categories of 
material available. The numbers of 
volumes and the period covered is 


cited for each. Sourcea which have 
been published and Aose which have 
been utilised to date are mentioned 
and attention is drawn to those which 
remain under-utilised or merit cloMr 
study. The major portion of the 
material ranges from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century. Military, ad¬ 
ministrative, judicial and financial 
matters and relations with oAer 
powers form the subject of a large 
number of the tomes. Smaller units 
falling within the category of local 
government are also covered. The 
volumes dealing with fortresses bring 
with them the unexpected bonus of 
details relating to architecture. Apart 
from Indian possessions Aere is mate¬ 
rial on Mozambique and .Macao. 
Ecclesiastical records may also be 
found in Ais repositoiy. This is the 
only essay in which a typographical 
error needs to be pointed out. Re¬ 
ferences appended at the end of the 
article are robbed of relevance as 
equivalent numbers are notable by 
their absence in the text. 

C R Boxer contributes two articles 
which, because of the empha.sis on 
sources, should perhaps have been 
included in the first portion of the 
volume rather than the second. In 
“Some Second Thoughts on Indo- 
Portuguese Historiography", Boxer 
surveys publications in the Salazar 
and post-Salazar periods bringing the 
survey uptodate by including recent 
publications of a bibliographical na¬ 
ture. His second article, “Some 
Possible Fields of Research in Ae 
History of Portuguese India (16th- 
18th Centuries)”, is primarily devoted 
to a discussion of research topics for 
which sufficient archival data is to be 
found within the country itself. 

In the next set of essays, those 
devoted to problems, two kinds of 
orientation become evident: problems 
associated with Ae handling of mate¬ 
rial and those transmitted from im¬ 
balance of structure arising from dis¬ 
proportionate emphasis being placed 
on one focal centre when another 
could be sensed just as well. This 
becomes paiticulariy evident in Ae 
arguments martialled by Anthony 
Disney in favour of a land-based 
rather than a maritime view of Portu¬ 
guese endeavour, 

Genevieve Bouchon places Portu¬ 
guese documentation against a wider 
cultural backdrop in "Portuguese 
Documents on Sxteenth Century 
India". The Ptortuguese had no diffi¬ 
culty in adjusting to the institution 
of mixed marriages. Native women 
were converted to Ae feiA of thdr 
Portuguese spouses but cultural cross 
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fertilisation was inevitabie. PortvKuese 
(iiicumentation also contained transla- 
tiiiiis (if indigenous material. This could 
j.,l)e sainfully shifted by contemporary 
scholars, Bouchon describes how her 
study of Portuguese sources led her to 
locate Indian epigraphical and literary 
records without a study of which an 
integrated approach would not have 
been possible. She makes the valid 
point that very rarely have authors 
used the data of Indian historiography 
in conjunction with Porlugucse 
sources. Exceptions cited are lean 
Aubin, “Albuquerque el les negocb 
alum de Cmnbaye', Mare Lmo — 
Indicum, I, 1971, and M N Pearson. 
“M('rchants and Rules in Gujarat’’, 
Beikeley. Los Angeles, 1976. 

For Luis Filipc Thomaz, ‘'Portu¬ 
guese Sources on Sixteenth Century 
Indian Economic History", tiie pro- 
' blem is that of formulating the rela¬ 
tionship between the native economy 
and that of the Portuguese empire. 
Asian (radc was much more profilable 
and the Portuguese foun.i wavs to 
participate in it with the help of local 
personalities. Unlike the Portuguese 
experience in South America, in 
India, they .adopted the role of middle¬ 
men. They did not enter into the 
field of production. There is thus 
little material on local production or 
private trade. Much documentation 
has also been lost, hence total eco¬ 
nomic projections are difficult to for¬ 
mulate. In the sphere of taxation the 
Portuguese continued practices and 
modes laid down by previous feuda¬ 
tory powers. Thomaz show.s how 
commercial data may be used and 
* points out the limitations ,ind defici¬ 
encies inherent to this category. 

It is on a strident not.; that 
Teotino R de Souza In, “The Voiceless 
in Goan Historiography", launches 
his opening salvo against the Portu¬ 
guese who ba.sed an elegant colonial 
life style on the deprivati'in of an 
inert underprivileged class. It seems 
less than fair to single out the Portu¬ 
guese from other privileged classes, 
native or foreign, in India during (he 
period for such castigation, but (he 
point made by de Souza is that this 
attitude bred an insensitivity which 
has resulted in lacunae in contem¬ 
porary documentation in what is for 
him an essential area for investigation. 
Little material is available on how 
monetary policies of the Portuguese 
affected the daily life of the rural 
inhabitants. Some infotmation may be 
elicited from Church records, parti¬ 
cularly the trade activities and land 
investment policies of the Jesuits. 
The other sources listed are papers 


of suppressed convents and records 
m the Patriarchal Archives in Goa. 
The .series entitled Vtsito Pantoral 
gives information at the micro level 
On problems such as usury, exploita¬ 
tion ot labour, drimkemiess and prosti¬ 
tution. Registers of births, marriages 
and deaths could be gaini'ullv used 
and are in good state of preservation. 

Anthony Disney initiates his dis¬ 
cussion on “The Portuguese Empire 
in India c 1550-1650" with the pro¬ 
blem of bias created by the cultural 
background of the research worker. 
Wa.s the Portuguese empire sea-borne 
or Land based? Because of his back¬ 
ground the European scholar would 
tend to emphasise the first aspect. 
Indian nationalist hi.storians have also 
showed a natural predeliction in 
favour of this stance. Disney advo¬ 
cates that even if it be conceded that 
the Portuguese empire was essentially 
a maritime one, in view of the extent 
of its territorial acquisitions in West¬ 
ern India, the nature of Portuguese 
Society in India and the structure of 
the Indo-Portuguesc system merit 
greater emphasis. Indigenous man¬ 
power played a crucial role in the 
maritime and land forces deployed by 
the Portuguese in the East. No less 
important was the role of Indian en- 
treorcneurial expertise to Goan eco¬ 
nomy. 

G V Scammell (“Indigenous Assis¬ 
tance in the Establishment of Portu¬ 
guese Power in the Indian Ocean") 
addresses himself to the problem as 
to why the Portuguese should have 
been able to secure the hold which 
they did in India. He relutes the 
explanation that Eurcoeans. despite 
plaucity in numbers, triumphed in 
America and the East, because of 
better diet and siiperior teehnology 
in weaponry and sailing craft. Scarn- 
mell is of the view that Furopeanr 
could succeed beciULse they took 
advantage of internal dissension and 
were the recipients of assistance from 
indigenous quarters. The l.ocal peo¬ 
ple soon emulated Portuguese me¬ 
thods of shin building and mastered 
the art of casting cannon. It is of 
interest that Indian troops served at 
about half the rate allegedly paid to 
Portuguese fighting men. Scammeli’s 
conclusion (p 172) that "the art ol 
emnire building was to find the ally 
within — the secret of imoerial ad¬ 
ministration is to have done bv others 
those things vou could not or would 
not do vourselP’ — appears limited 
to the experiences of a pre-industrial 
society. 

Ashin Das Gupta directs himself to 
“Some Problems of Reconstructing 


the History of India’s West Coast 
from European Sources". The two 
dimensions are those of using foreign 
sources for an understanding of Indian 
history, and that of using anv source 
for achieving a comprehension of the 
maritime history of this country. He 
stales (p 179), “In reconstructing the 
history of India’s west coast European 
documentation will still serve as the 
most important source but we must 
attempt to get down to the bottom 
of such archives where tlie papers 
reveal an Indian face. Further we 
must be on our guard against using 
broad labels and dishonest presenta¬ 
tion of facts which obscure the actual 
reality of the historical processes" 
The problem of bias has been dis¬ 
cussed liy Disney and other author.s 
in the volume under review. Das 
Gupta, however, deals with a category 
of source material which has been 
and continues to be widely used by 
Indian research workers without 
adequate forethought. The concrete 
evidence which he cites in support of 
his arguments relating to bias tends 
all the more to serve as a sobering 
factor to be kept in mind by all those 
utilising this category of source mate¬ 
rial. Das Gupta appears to hold the 
view that coastal cities had tenuous 
links with the interior, and that the 
medieval Indian merchant, by and 
large, was content to operate with 
minimal overheads and miniscule 
margins of profit. One wonders if the 
latter generalisation would be borne 
out by indigenous records and familial 
traditions of business procedure. If 
this point is validated, could the 
European drive for larger profit mar¬ 
gins be attributed to factors such as 
higher overheads and greater risk? 
This essay i.s perh.yps the most per¬ 
ceptive a.s fur as the in.sights and 
quests of the native hisiorian are 
concerned. 

The publication of this work has 
certainly served to highlight the value 
of Portuguese source material. While 
in terms of sheer cubic space this 
lepository is quite formidable, the 
reader is warned lime and again that 
adequate work has not been done and 
the individual research worker has 
to make his own assessment as to the 
actual value and relevance of contents. 
There is a small degree of aviidable 
repetition which could perhass b.ive 
been averted by tacttul edilini. The 
work magnifies the need for ‘■imilar 
bibliographical and analytical Irame- 
works to be provided for the lesearch 
worker dealing in other European 
archival languages such as Dutch. 
French and Danish. 
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For Telco, the financial year 1981-82 has 
been the best so tar Production went up nearly 
30%, Overall manpower productivity Increas¬ 
ed significantly. Vehicle and excavator sales 
were higher than ever before. Economies of 
scale, Improved productivity and cost reduc¬ 
tion measures led to gross profits crossing the 
Rs. 100 crore mark, What has been achieved 
Is indicative of the promise the future holds. 

Telco has never really stopped growing, 
because what we have sown are the seeds of a 
sustained and steady ‘teal’ growth, not merely 
numerical increases in sales or profits. The ac¬ 
cent has invariably been on self-reliance and 
competitiveness through better products, more 
efficient manufacturing methods and,ol course, 
higher productivity. Figures of higher produc¬ 
tion, sales and p'.ofils inevitably followed this 
‘real’ growth. 

THE TELCO WAY 

Telco has not worked any miracles. We have 
only done what a developing country should 
expect from a large manufacturing company. 
Our approach to doing business is distinguish¬ 
ed by the emphasis we place on building the 
capability ol our team, on strengthening the af¬ 
fection of our customers and on fostering a 
culture which lays stress on ensuring success 
rather than explaining failure. 

We believe that this emphasis is at the root of 
any striking results that we may have achieved. 
It also provides a rallying point for the spirit of 
our team; It breeds pride in being different and 
in achieving excellence. 

WORTH OF PEOPLE 

The real advantage enjoyed by Telco con¬ 
sists in the worth of the people It has. Whether 
It be an innovative designer, expressing his 
ideas on the design board, or a skilled crafts¬ 
man who is translating the designer's creativity 
Into reality. Telco is full of people who take 
pride in their work and strive to excel at It. 1 
refer not only to specialists in advisory or staff 
positions, but include men in line positions right 
across the hierarchy. Through their deeds they 
have all demonstrated time and again that sur¬ 
passing past achievements Is not the privilege 
of a few. 

We value this desire for excellence and 
cultivate it by training and retraining manpower 
at every level. In 1981-82, our total expen¬ 
diture. or more correctly Investment, on train¬ 
ing amounted to as much as Rs.235 lakhs. It is 
true that our Company Is able to sustain a 
massive and continuing investment of this 
magnitude in training because we have attain¬ 
ed a size where we are be^ning to ttenefl 


trom economies of scale, in my view the size 
now achieved by Telco is, in no small measure, 
a fruit of the Investment made in training, 
capital asset upgradatlon and the consequent 
product and productivity improvement. 

CUSTOMER AFFECTION 

A typical operator Invests his money In a 
commercial vehicle with the objective of mak¬ 
ing a living out of his investment. We consider 
It our mission to help him by providing better 
products at the best price. 

We continue to widen our range of products 
to meet the varied needs of our customers. 
Over the last few years we have introduced a 
series of new vehicles. We are now tooling up 
for yet another model which will enable us to fill 
an important slot in the Indian commercial 
vehicle market. This model has been designed 
to serve as a minibus as well as a truck for local 
distribution service and light long distance traf¬ 
fic, particularly in the hilly areas. In the field of 
earthmoving machinery also we have produc¬ 
ed prototypes of totally indigenously designed 
hydraulic excavators which are presently under 
test and which will be in production by the end 
of this financial year. 

Each new model is designed and fully tooled 
up by us for volume production. One of the 
major sources of strength that Telco has now 
demonstrated Is the ability to rapidly develop 
and tool up for volume production a range of 
new products to meet the varying needs of 
our customers. 

ft Is not only through the new models we 
bring out that our customers get the benefit of 
our design and development efforts. Our ex¬ 
isting models are being continuously upgraded 
to attain higher standards of performance and 
to provide our customers a more fuel-efficient, 
rugged and abuse-proof product with low life 
cycle costs. 

Moreover, engineering developments in 
Telco ate not merely restneted to im¬ 
provements in products. We have very active 
development programmes in our various divi¬ 
sions for updating our production technology. 
We design and manufacture special purpose 
machine tools and capital equipment, many of 
which have been made for the first time 
in India. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

We are constantly enhancing the strength 
and the quality of the Design and Development 
Departments whose main task at the moment is 
to develop a range of durable and fuel-efficient 
vehides-to suit as many transpot needs as 
possf^-and tilai them to fuK the em^nt' 
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ment alter taking Into account all those factors 
that are peculiar to our country. Our engineers 
have now made our operations totally self- 
reliant. Our range of new vehicles, engines and 
other Important aggregates are being 
developed and produced without seeking any 
foreign collaboration We give cur R & D peo¬ 
ple all the support thcu need because their 
work is vital to the future oi our Company. 

PRICING 

For all the value we build into our product 
the price we charge for It is moderated by ex¬ 
treme restraint In the past few years it would 
have been easy to maximise short-term profits 
by increasing prices to the utmost our scarcity- 
ndden economy could bear or by postponing 
Improvements to products and production pro 
cesses. To have done so would have been to 
sacrifice the future of our organisation and ail 
who depend on it—especially our customers. 
We have, therefore, assiduously avoided this 
'easy' path and have been rewarded for out 
restraint Our product remains the customer's 
first choice and we shall continue to exert all 
the energy and innovation we have at our 
disposal to keep it 'o 

CREDIT SQUEEZE 

While the performance and the price of the 
product largely determine the return an 
operator will receive from his investment in a 
commercial vehicle, the availability ol finance 
decides whether or not he can make the invest¬ 
ment at all. The tight credit policies initiated by 
the Government last year deprived in¬ 
numerable operators of funds necessary for 
buying vehicles The worst hit have been the 
smaller and self-employed commercial vehicle 
operators because It is they who were totally 
dependent on commercial banks to fend them 
money for purchasing vehicles 

This induced scarcity oi funds is bound to 
leave an indelible mark on the current year pen 
lormance ol the industry and of our Company. 
Even after easing of the credit curbs there's a 
minimum period before the favourable impact 
gets transmitted and industry picks up again. 
What we lose is an all-time national loss: it can 
never be made up Here again, the worst suf¬ 
ferers will be the small ancillary supoliers who 
have neither the financial strength not the 
diversified customer base with which to 
face the situation 

While formulating curbs on credit initially, a 
distinction should have been made between 
the more and the less productive uses of 
capita). Instead ol permitting across-the-board 
curbs to choke an industry which is the industry 
of many industries and which contributes most 
to the exchequer, generates nation-wide 
employment and Is responsible lor a product ol 
strategic importance to the economy and 
defence oi the country. It bears repetition that 


(n the case of products such as commerdat 
vehicles and excavators, the buyers fulfil a 
distinct function In the ptoductive process and 
credit to them should not be treated on par with 
consumption loans which fuel inflation. 

There are some signs of a more pragmatic 
view being taken with a selective release of 
funds for th.s sector. But much damage has 
already been done and unless credit is restored 
at the buyers end quickly and effectively, this 
Industry, as well as several other industries 
which have linkages with it, will present an 
unenviable picture of poor pei lormance in this 
Year of Productivity. 

LXPAKSiON 

Wliatever be the immediate problems facing 
the industry, we are confident of the future 
prospects for Telco. Our existing production 
capacity is substantial and it is strategically 
divided between two plants. In spite of the pre¬ 
sent difficulties, our expansion programme will 
proceed apace As we ourselves undertake the 
planning and manufacture much of our capital 
equipment, we are able to regulate the pace of 
our expansion effectively and get the best 
return out of each rupee invested. 

We are today entitled to produce 56,000 
vehicles each year. We have approached 
the Government with a proposal for further ex¬ 
pansion, allowing us to produce 87,000 
vehicles a year, 

EXPORTS 

The internalional markel lor our vehicles 
has been carefully nurtured by us and we are 
now the largest exporters of engineering goods 
In the country. Let it not be imagined, 
however, that export of commercial vehicles is 
easy or profitable Each order has to be fought 
for and won. The recession facing the 
automobile industry the world over has made 
competition even more fierce. Our Govern¬ 
ment has played an active role in encouraging 
exports; it would help considerably if incentive 
schemes were made simpler to operate and 
they were assured a reasonable length of time 
Exporters would be able to plan their strategies 
and penetrate markets far better if they did not 
have to fear the withdrawal of one Incentive or 
another from year to year 

THANKS 

The question is often asked What makes 
Telco tick? To me the answer has always been 
clear: It is the spirit of the men who constitute 
the Telco team—men to whom excellence is an 
everyday event I am sure you will join me In 
expressing our appreciation to these men. The 
commitment and devotion they bring to bear in 
their task urtil continue to give Telco a distinc¬ 
tiveness of its own. 

Note: This does not purport to be a record 0/ the 
proatdlnge qf (he Annual General Meeting. 
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Regional Consciousness in 19th Century India 

A Preliminary Note 

Sudhir Chandra 

Thin /)(/pt'r (Utempta to dincm the emergeiire of regional consciounness in the nineteenth cen- 
tvrij in Assam, Orissa and Gujarat, as reflected in their literatures. It argues that though this regional 
eonseiousness articulated teas in terms of 'nation', it was not rounterposed to Indian nationalism. On 
the eontrary, regional eonsciousne.ss during the later 19th century emerged contemperaneously with 
nuHonal ronsciousness; and barring occasional eon’rontations regional consciousness and national 
consrioitsiwss were not seen as rncornpatible. 

While the three regional roneioustwsses discussed were de.scrihed by their proponents as ‘natio¬ 
nalism. their later relatiorrs nith 'Irrdian nationalism' and its politirrd embodiment, the Italian State, 
hare been marked by rarying degrees of recalcitraiwe and harmorty — though increasingly, in recent 
times, there has been more of recalcitrarwe and less of harmorty in this relationship. This decelojr- 
merit has been basically the result of certain economic and political forces and not due to any inirirtsic 


logic of a regional consciousness. 

f 

A MA)OK, and very d'ditale, pioblim 
that confronl;; the historian ol nation¬ 
alism in India I'rlati's In ils di finitiori. 
Nationalism is seen, almost invariably, 
as beinK co-terminoiis with the bound¬ 
aries of the Imhan State. This kind 
ol ('V (lo.vf faiia imni'nst('ain''atioii ol 
nationalism, within the Indian con- 
te.xt, inlrodueos extraneous faetois in 
what misht to be an intellectual exei- 
eisc; the undcrstei'din" of a principle 
of cohesion that transcended, iven as 
it derived from them, the traditional 
units of social cohesion. It nepates, 
on political grounds, the po,ssibility of 
nationalism in India being other than 
Indian nationalism.’ 

This IS a problem bv no mvaiis 
peculiar to the study of national¬ 
ism in India. Given the elusi¬ 
veness of Ihe stibjcclivc tacloi 
that ' alone makes possible the 
transformation ol a coniunciion ol 
objective factors into Ihe pheno¬ 
menon called nationalism, it has not 
Ireeii possible to evolve obiectivciy 
valid criteria for defining nationalism, 
hoi, in its essence, na'ionalsim is but 
a subiective phenomenon produced by 
varying combinations of obiovtivo fac¬ 
tors. Very often during its nasccncc, 
and at times even in its maturity, 
nationalism is pitted against a particu¬ 
lar political dispensation; it is, indeed, 
so often producid by the very fact ol 
a group of p-ople beng so pitted. In 
such situations, particularly during the 
early stages of such a conirontation, 
the very existence of a given nation¬ 
alism becomes a political issue; it is 


simultaneously asserted and denied by 
people depending upon how they are 
situated in or inclintd towards this 
confrontation. Should the recognit.on 
or otherwise ol specilic manifestations 
of nationalism be depi ndent on politi¬ 
cal validation rather than on intellec¬ 
tually valid criteria? 

Segmentary as it is, this preliminary 
note on the emergence of regional 
loiis'-iousn.'.ss in India at a time when 
nationalism also was taking sliape 
does not pretend to oiler a solution to 
the knotty problem of defining nation¬ 
alism. None the less it seeks to 
achieve a degree of freedom from the 
liigimonic strail jacketing of nation¬ 
alism that any state must of neces¬ 
sity aim at. It does so by discussing 
the emerg nee ol regional conscious¬ 
ness without being inhibited by the 
later course ,ind claims of Indian 
nationalism or by the political implica- 
lions of much a discussion today. As 
a matter of conscious disign. the note 
IS eonhned to three regional literatures 
of India: Assamese, Oriya and Guja¬ 
rati. For the cenrse taken by regional 
consciousness in these parts would 
suggest the need for a multi-factor 
analysis of group consciousne.ss in a 
plural society. 

Assamcsi;: Rlveiisinc; an 
‘Accomi’lisiicd Fact’ 

Writing as late as 1955, Dimbeswar 
Ncog gave expression to his anguish 
at the relative lack of self-confidence 
and pride among the Assamese as a 
people: ■ 

The Assamese are still a people of 


lost self-confidence frightened at 
vheir own shadow. They cannot 
believe in their own past achieve¬ 
ments, cannot think of being associ¬ 
ated with anything Ircally great. It 
has taken them a number of years 
to overcome even the inferiority 
complex under ‘Benglo-phobia' after 
the usurpation of Bengali in Assamese 
schools and courts .. They appear 
to have forgotten that they were 
the people, the only people in India, 
who out-witted the scemmgly invin¬ 
cible Moghul army for all the lime, 
resisting with patriotism and heroism 
as many as seventeen ol their inva¬ 
sions, and winning unstinted praise 
even from the enemies. They 
appear also to have forgotten that 
Assam was perhaps the only instance 
ol a Province baffling all imperial- 
i.'-m attempts to devour her, keeping 
herself at a safe distance even from 
the great Gupta and great Maurya 
empires of old. With the advent of 
independence Assam is, however, 
slowly gaining her sell-consciousness 
and is fast coming to her own. 
Implicit in this expression of anguish 
is a way of distinguishing between 
the native Assamese and the non- 
Assamese foreigner » also between 
Assamese patriotism viS'O-vis the 
imperialism ol a central political 
power. That is how, in certain situa¬ 
tions, the past of Assam is seen with 
regard to the rest of India. 

This mode of perception dates back 
to 1836 when, following the British 
occupation of Assam, Bengali was in¬ 
troduced in local schools and law 
courts. This was done, as the Assamese 
saw it, under the influence of the 
Bengali petty officials of the East 
India Company who argued that 
Assamese was not an independent 
language but only a patois of Bengali, 
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For about twenty years thereafter the 
Assamese continued to silently suffer 
the consequences of the imposition of 
a ‘foreign’ language. They had neither 
the leaders nor the organisation to 
register their protest. It was left to 
the American Baptist Missionaries 
working in Assam to point out the 
injustice of this imposition. 

Anandaram Dhekiyal Phukan 
(1829-59), one of the pioneers of 
modem Assamese literature, was the 
first native to systematically expose 
the disastrous “misconceptions con¬ 
cerning the identity of the Bengali and 
A.ssamese languages", and to plead for 
"our right to use our native language, 
both in the education of the people 
and in the dispensation of justice”.'' 
Gifted with a sensitive and inquisitive 
mind, Anandaram prepared, during 
barely a decade of effective working 
life, an irrefutable case for Assamese as 
an independent language; thus inspir¬ 
ing his own and subsequent genera¬ 
tions to enrich it and feel pride in it. 
He translated, in his beauitful prose, a 
variety of passages from English into 
Assamese in order to demonstrate that 
“the Bengali is not a particle more 
copious than the Assamese". If any¬ 
thing, “the literature of Assam was, 
in the year 1800 AD, more extensive 
and varied than that of Bengal”. Given 
the opportunity, Assamese possessed 
the potential to develop like Bengali 
had since 1800.< Anandaram collected 
a large number of old Assamese works 
relating to diverse subjects like reli¬ 
gion, history, geography, medicine, law, 
drama, arithmatic, and lexicography. 
Adding to them a survey of recent 
works in the language, he clinched 
the argument for Assamese with a 
rhetorical question.' 

In view of the above Catalogue of 
Assamese Books, embracing such an 
extended variety what shall we say of 
the statement that the Assamese is 
merely a provincial speech like the 
York^re or Wiltshire patois in 
England and that it is an unfit 
medium for conununicatiing know¬ 
ledge to the masses? 

This impassioned, and reasoned, plea 
for Assamese was presented in two 
pamphlets entitled “Observation on 
the Admihistration of the Province of 
Assam" (1853) and “A Few Remarks 
on the Assamese Language and on 
Vernacular Education fn Assam" 
(1855).' 

The concern for Assamese was part 
of a larger concern for Assam. Well- 
versed in English and Bengali and 
exposed, through a brief stint at the 
famous Iflndu College of Calcutta, to 


the intellectual ethos of a colonial 
society that was beginning to feel the 
abstract springs of freedom in the 
midst of political subjection, Ananda¬ 
ram was perhaps the first person to 
give expression to what has been des¬ 
cribed as Assamese patriotism. The 
concluding passage of his essay on 
England, written when he was just 
eighteen, illustrates the early stirrings 
of Assamese regional consciousness:* 

When Assam will be converted 
from a forest to a flower-garden, the 
canoes of the rivers will be convert¬ 
ed to ships, bamboo cottages will be 
replaced by buildings of stones and 
bricks; when there will be thousands 
and thousands of schools, educa¬ 
tional gatherings, dispensaries, 
hospitals for the poor and 
destitute: and when people in¬ 
stead of entertaining jealously 
will cherish love for one an¬ 
other, none will give false evidence 
for two tolas of opium and rather 
will throw aside lacs of rupees in 
such cases; when no one will do 
mischief to others being offered 
bribes of crores of rupees; prostitu¬ 
tion, opium and wine will be un¬ 
known in the country, that time, 0 
God, the Almighty Father, bring 
about in no time. 

Real as the sentiments attached to 
language were and genuine as the 
search for a historical basis for Assa¬ 
mese patriotism was,* enmeshed with 
these was the economic dimension, of 
employment. Writing a year after 
Anandaram Phukan produced his 
Observations, but a year before he 
brought out his Remarks, A J Moffatt 
Mills admitted that “we imide a great 
mistake in directing that all business 
should be transacted in Bengalee, and 
that the Assamese must acquire it". 
Moffatt Mills, who had earlier served 
as commissioner of Cuttack, was a 
judge of die Sudder Diw^y and 
Nizamat Adawlat when he was assign¬ 
ed, in 1853, to prepare a report on 
the administration of Assam. Draw¬ 
ing upon his own experience and rely¬ 
ing on Anandaram's testimony, he 
stressed the economic aspect ol the 
problem. 

A number of Bflngalees came into 
Assam when we took the province, 
and from the uneducated state 
of the Assamese it was neces- 
■sary to give them service; but 
there are now in Sibsagar and 
Gauhatty many young men of high 
family and go^ character who have 
qualified themselves for employ, and 
it is most discouraging to them to 
see most of the high and even some 
of the inferior offices filled by 
foreigners.' 

No action, however, was taken in 
spite ol the official recognition of the 
justice of Assamese demand for the 


restoration of their language. It was 
natural, therefore, that more and more 
Assamese should time and again take 
recourse to agitation for pressing their 
demand. Besides this intermittent 
agitation, work was carried along on 
the lines suggesed by Anandaram, 

especially by Hemchandra Baruwa 

(1835-96) and Gunabhiram Baruwa 
(1837-94). The two of them actually 

demonstrated, through their creative 
and journalistic writings, the potential 
of the Assamese language that Ananda¬ 
ram had taken such pains to emphasise. 
Recalling these years of challenge and 
struggle, Lakshminath Bezbaruwa 

(circa 1868-1938), ‘the uncrowned king 
of Assamese literature for nearly 
thirty years preceding his death’ des¬ 
cribed Hemchandra’s short-lived Assam 
News as the best monthly that had 
appeared in the province. As a school 
boy he would eagerly await and avidly 
run through every issue of the paper. 
He was, in fact, inspired to begin writ¬ 
ing in Assamese by the Assam N«u>s.» 

Gunabhiram Baruwa, a near relation 
and first biographer of Anandaram 
Phukan, devoted whatever spare time 
he got as a government servant to 
mainly researches in the history of 
Assam. In 1884 he brought out his 
Asam Buranji, a chronicle that was 
intended to inspire a feeling of pride 
in belonging to Assam. During 1885-86. 
when Assam News had ceased to exist, 
he edited the Asam Bandhu with the 
same end in view, and himself con¬ 
tributed a scries of articles on ‘Asam: 
Atit aru Bartaman’ (‘Assam: Past and 
Present'), Both by his writings and 
through the irresistible charm of his 
personality, as Bezbaruwa's .autobio¬ 
graphy shows, Gunabhiram furthered 
the cause of Assamese consciousness. * 

A sharpness was provided to this 
consciousness by the continuing at¬ 
tempts to deny the status of an 
independent language to Assamese, 
For example, after the appearance of 
Miles Bronson’s “Dictionary of Assa¬ 
mese" (1867), it was argued that 
out of the first 688 words given, in this 
dictionary no less than 591 were 
Bengali. The matter was referred by 
the government to R C Dutt, then a 
young ICS officer, who gave it as his 
opinion that Assamese was a separate 
language.'* Important as Dutt’s verdict 
was inasmuch as it facilitated the 
replacement, in 1873, of Bengali by 
Assamese, it could hardly be seen as 
evidence of the fact that Bengalis not 
domiciled in Assam had a healthy re¬ 
gard fw the Assamese Language.” 
They may not have shared the econo- 
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mic motivation behind the linguistic 
aggressiveness of their brethren in 
Assam. But they were not immune to 
the psychological satisfaction provided 
by the cultural chauvinism that accom¬ 
panied linguistic expansiomsm. 

Lakshminath Bezbaruwa’s testimony 
in this connection is particularly 
revealing and reliable. Himself belong¬ 
ing to a well-known family of Assam, 
Itezbaruwa married, against the wishes 
of his own family, a grand-daughter of 
Devendranath Tagore. Since the mar¬ 
riage was not the outcome of love, 
the Tagore aura must have been a decid¬ 
ing factor in inducing him to dis¬ 
regard — at a time when orthodoxy 
had been affected but little in matters 
of connubial -- the match that his 
parents had arranged for him. He 
informed them telegraphically at the 
very last moment that he was marry¬ 
ing in the Tagore family. And yet 
when under the leadership of the re¬ 
doubtable ‘Robi Kaka’ — Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore — the Tagores started 
impressing upon him the superiority 
of Bengali of which, like the language 
spoken in East Bengal, Assamese was 
only a dialect, young Lakshminath 
reacted with a sharpness and tenacity 
that sorely disappointed his famed in¬ 
laws.** 

Fear of cultural aggression, aggra¬ 
vated as it was by the sluggish imple¬ 
mentation of the resolution of 1873 
recognising Assamese as the official 
language for Assam, necessitated a 
continuation of the struggli- initiated 
by Anandarara. It intensified the 
search for and need to assert an 
independent Assamese identity. The 
search and the assertion still proceeded 
on the lines suggested by pioneers like 
Anandaram, Gunabhiram and Hem- 
chandra: the reconstruction of Assam’s 
past in moving terms; the collection 
and publication of old Assamese manu¬ 
scripts in order to show that no other 
Indian language could offer, for the 
preceding four or five hundred years, 
the kind of literary and intellectual 
treasure possessed by Assamese; and 
the creation of a rich and all-round 
literature in the language. It was with 
these ends in view that the Asamiya 
Bhasha Unnatisadhini Sabha was 
founded in 1888 by a band of Assa¬ 
mese students studying in Calcutta. 
The bundling a year later of a lite¬ 
rary magazine, Jottaki, by the same 
group was another effort towards the 
formation of an Assamese identity. 
Among the moving spirits of the two 
ventures were Chandrakumar Aggar- 
wala (1867-1938), Lakshminath Bez- 


baruwa and Hemchandra Goswami 
(1872-1928), a trio that was to become 
as famous in the history of Assamese 
literature as Anandaram, Hemchandra 
Baruwa and Gunabhiram Baruwa had 
been.*'' 

Assamese consdousness as it deve¬ 
loped since the days of Anandaram 
was not just negative and reactive, 
stemming from and consisting of only 
resistance to the imposition of Bengali 
and to its cultural concomitants. It 
acquired, in the process, a positive 
character and was buttressed by 
nostalgia for a past that was supposed 
to be worthy ot emulation and concern 
for a present that was so obviously 
wretched. Thus it happened that after 
Anandaram’s lament over the fall of 
Assam and prayer for her speedy 
advancement, perhaps the most 
poignant elegies on Assam's misfortune 
came from the pen of Kamalakanta 
Bhattacharya (1853-1936).’* 

Oh charming smile of the full-moon, 
do fly away. 1 beseech you with 
folded hands! Your rays do not 
look well in the face of Assam, so 
wretched! 

Tell me. Oh ! Oblivion, how many 
chronicles have you devoured and 
put inside your abdomen? I die 
burning within myself when I think 
how many glories of the nation you 
have devoured. 

The word ‘nation’ in the second 
couplet — used by the translator as 
the English equivalent of jati which 
occurs in the original Assamese text 
- • denoies Assam. This is the sense 
in which, during the later 19th cen¬ 
tury, jati was beginning to be used in 
addition to its usual sense of caste. It 
could, however, have a variety of con¬ 
notation when used in the sense of 
nation. In the context of the above 
couplet, jati meant Assam. It could 
also mean, in different contexts, Hindu 
or Indian. Like desk (which could be 
employed to mean a whole range of 
territorial units from one’s native vil¬ 
lage to one’s country), jati did cause 
by its fluidity of connotation some 
confusion, a confusion that inevitably 
coloured the very comprehension of the 
nature and scope of the unities it was 
meant to denote. The uncertainty of 
connotation apart —• an uncertainty 
that even those employing this term 
might have shared —- jati as used for 
Assam was indicative of the aware¬ 
ness of an Assamese identity. 

Even if this emerging Assamese con¬ 
sciousness, like regional consciousness 
in other parts (rf the country (a point 
to which we shall come later), was de¬ 
scribed or seen in terms od a na¬ 
tional consciousness which was not 


the same as Indian national conscious¬ 
ness, it was not counter-posed to Ini 
dian nationalism. The two were at 
this stage viewed as not merely com¬ 
plementary but identical. The ten¬ 
sions inherent between intense region¬ 
alism and a larger nationalism were 
not yet realised. They had not sur¬ 
faced as yet. Thus, for example, Lak¬ 
shminath Bezbaruwa, who contrilmt- 
ed so much to the creation and spread 
of an Assamese consciousness, also 
launched an attack on Mau, an As¬ 
samese periodical, because it was tak¬ 
ing an anti-Congress course. The feel¬ 
ing against the editor of Mau was so 
strong among Assamese students in 
Calcutta that his effigy was publicly 
burnt ” 

OaiA: Resisting a Threat 

Like the Assamese iaunguage which 
acted as a Wnding force in Assam, 
Oriya provided the base for the emer¬ 
gence of regional consciousness in 
Oris,sa during the second half of the 
19th century. There was, however, 
one difference in the pat'ern of con¬ 
frontation between Oriya and Benga¬ 
li as compared to the confronlation be¬ 
tween Assamese and Bengali. While 
the Assamese had to fight against the 
fait accompli of Bengali being the lan¬ 
guage for their schools and offices, the 
Oriya people had to resist the efforts 
of Bengali officials posted in Orissa to 
have Oriya replaced by Bengali on the 
ground that Oriya was but a variant 
of Bengali. The basic nature of the 
confrontation was thus the same; 
though the fact that in Orissa the 
imposition of Bengali was only threat¬ 
ened and not actually carried out per¬ 
haps made the confrontation somewhat 
less vitriolic. 

The language controversy in Oris¬ 
sa, which bad been going on inter¬ 
mittently since the 1840s, became par¬ 
ticularly virulent during 1869-70 when 
Oriya public opinion had begun to be 
organised. Following the outbreak of 
famine in 1866, Bichitrananda Das 
(d 1875) and Gourishankar Ray (1838- 
1917) had started the Utkal Dipika, 
making it possible for matters relating 
to Orissa to be pubiidy debated. 
Moreover, around this time Phakir- 
mohan Senapati (1843-1918) who, 
along) with Radhanath Ray (1848-1908) 
and Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912), 
was to lay the foundation of modem 
Oriya literature, had started taking 
active interest in puWic affairs. The 
eruption of the language controversy 
at this stage found the Oriyas more 
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than ever determined to resist the dis¬ 
placement of their language. 

9 Matters came to a head with the 
publication of a book entitled Udiya 
Svotantra Bhasha Nay (“Oriya is Not 
an Independent Language") which ar¬ 
gued for the replacement of Oriya by 
Bengali in all schools and government 
offices because the former was merely 
a dialect of the latter. The account 
furnished by Phakirmohan Senapati, 
then posted as head master of the Ba- 
lasore Mission School, shows how, im¬ 
pelled as he himself was by fear of 
cultural submersion, he exploited the 
threat of material deprivation to per¬ 
suade an otherwise pusillanimous peo¬ 
ple to take a stand on this issue. After 
considerable efforts Senapati suc¬ 
ceeded in having a substantially .sign- 
ed petition sent to the government, 
lohn Baames, the collector of Bala- 
sore and himself a linguist possessing 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Bengali, As¬ 
samese, Oriya, and Hindi, and T E 
Ravenshaw, the commissioner of Oris¬ 
sa division, forwarded the petition 
with cogently argued notes in favour 
of Oriya. Putting the controversy to 
rest, the government ordered that all 
possible steps be taken for the pro¬ 
motion of Oriya.“ 

But the consequences of the edu¬ 
cational backwardness of Orissa could 
not be immediately offset by any such 
orders. Even two decades after the 
language controversy had been settled 
in favour of Oiiya, therefore, Phakir¬ 
mohan felt constrained to complain in 
^ his Vakal Bhramamn (1892): “The 
f Officers and the Lawyers are all for¬ 
eigners, Not even the postal clerk is 
native.”** Obviously, the 'foreigners’ 
he complained of were not so much 
the British as Bengalis. Given his 
attitude of acceptance of British rule 
even as he was developing nationalist 
sentiments — which was the general 
pattern of 'national consciousness at 
that time — he could not but have 
taken for granted the extstence of Bri¬ 
tish officials. What was unbearable, 
in the context of 19th century Orissa, 
was the presence of Bengalis in the 
administration to the virtual exclusion 
of Oriyas. This feeling, it may be 
noted, did not extend to all Bengalis 
per se and did not necessarily mar 
relations between Oriyas and Bengalis. 
Considering that Radhanath Ray, a na¬ 
turalised Bengali, was not only a pion¬ 
eer of modernism in Oriya literature 
but also a friend of Phakirmohan, it 
would seem that in its operation the 
feeling against ‘foreigners' was quite 


restricted. And yet, it did denote 
the perception of Oriyas as ‘we’ the 
natives vis-a-vis ‘foreigners’. But this 
was not a fixed categorisation. The 
ideiitification of ‘foreigners' in prac¬ 
tice could vary with time. 

Nor could government orders so en¬ 
rich Oriya literature as to make it an 
adequate vehicle for imparting educa¬ 
tion. Phakirmohan, who had himself 
begun writing in Bengali when there 
were no periodicals in his own langu¬ 
age, describes how wistfully restless 
the sight of a new book in Bengali 
would make him, and make him 
wonder as to when Oriya would pos¬ 
sess similar books. A great deal, he 
could see, still needed to be done, 
Oriya had no prose literature worth 
the name; and its poetry was adher¬ 
ing to the iron laws ol traditional 
prosody.*" 

The literature that came to be writ¬ 
ten under the stress of new material 
and cultural compulsions derived from 
the need for and contributed to the 
lealisation of a language-based identi¬ 
ty. As in the case of Assamese, Oriya 
literature, too, looked for and embel¬ 
lished a past that was capable of in¬ 
spiring the present. In the process, 
not only the history but even the geo¬ 
graphy of Orissa was invested with 
glory and sanctity.*' Thus Radhanath 
Ray, 'the most powerful poet of the 
period’, gave a new orientation to 
Orissa’s physical geography and im¬ 
bued every inch of it “with something 
hallowed in history or religion”." In¬ 
geniously devising, in his Mahayatra 
(1896), to make the Pandavas turn to 
Orissa in the course of their ‘final jour¬ 
ney’ to heaven, he so described, in 
stirring terms, the beauties and glo¬ 
ries of her topography as to be able 
to say: “If all other lands will be 
compared with leaves (o( a plant or 
tree) then Utkal will be compared 
with rhe flower.’’*'' 

Even though they put mythology to 
creative use, Oriya writers did not 
have to go very far back in time to 
be able to shape a glorious past that 
would sustain their regional identity. 
They recalled the greatness of medie¬ 
val Orissan empire. The remembran¬ 
ce of this greatness and its populari¬ 
sation were facilitated by two surviv¬ 
ing symbols of this empire: the raja 
of Khurda and the temple of lagan- 
nath.** The lead in this respect was 
taken by Ramashankar Ray through 
his play Kanchi Kaberi (1880-81)."* He 
was followed by Madbusudau Rao 
whose L'tkal Gatha comprised a whole 


series of poems with history as his 
source of inspiration.** But it was 
Radhanath Ray who contributed most 
ifflpressivly to the utilisation of la- 
gannath as a symbol of Oriya iden¬ 
tity.*' 


Given the newly acquired sense of 
pride in belonging to Orissa - indeed 
just the sense of being Oriya — and 
the feeling about ’foreigners' — par¬ 
ticularly because of its economic im¬ 
plications — it was natural for the 
demand of ‘Orissa for Oriyas’ to gain 
ground. So along with, and as a ne¬ 
cessary concomitant of, the cmnjdaint 
that not even the postal clerk was 
native began to be heard appeals to the 
government to appoint, in Orissa, only 
'natives’ to the posts of deputy col¬ 
lectors;** the highest position they 
could then normally aspire to without 
entering the ICS. 


Another demand that began gather¬ 
ing momentum as a result of rising 
regional consciousness was for the 
unification of the entire Oriya-speak- 


ing region by taking away from the 
Madras Presidency and the Central 
Provinces their Oriya-speaking tracts. 

So strong with the passage of time 
did this demand become as toi lead to 
the establishment of an association that 
was aimed to be “the Parliament of 
the people inhabiting Oriya-speaking 
areas notwithstanding caste, creed, 
language and administrative division”. 
This was the Utkal Sammilani — Ul- 
kal Union Conference — which had 
as its guiding .spirit Madhusudan Das 
(I348-19'!4)., the loremost contempes- 
rary leader of Orissa. A protagonist of 
Oriya consciousness in spite of his 
conversion to Christianity — ‘in 
spite’ because he had no qualms 
about accepting lagannath as a sym¬ 
bol of Oriya identity — Das had been 
a staunch supporter of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress. But in the very year 
of the foundation of the Udeal Sam¬ 
milani he parted company with the 
Congress following the decision of the. 
national organisation, at its Madras 
session in 1903, not to su^rntt "the 
proposed separation of the district of 
Ganjam wih its Agency tracts and 
Vizagapatam Agency from the Madras 
Presidency and its amalgamation with 
Orissa.”** 

Simultaneously with cflorls to brin^?’! 
into existence a politcal association to''''ti 
promote Oriya interests, steps were 
being taken to create an organisation 
for the welfare of Oriya language and 
literature. It is a measure of the 
strength of Oriya consciousness that 
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even when its political and cultural 
aspects found different organisational 
channels they opeitated ifl dose co¬ 
operation. This is clearly demon¬ 
strated by the fact that the Utkal 
Sahitya Samaj was founded in the 
same year as the Utkal Sammilani. 
The two organisations even held, their 
maiden sessions at the same place on 
successive days (Cuttack, December 
1903). It is further illustrative of 
their operational intimacy that Radha- 
nath Ray, the first president of the 
Sahitya Samaj, attended the Sam¬ 
milani and moved a resolution calling 
for the promotion of the Oriya lan¬ 
guage. The opening session of the 
Sammilani, indeed, began with the 
rendering of a Sanskrit poem compos¬ 
ed by Radhanath.-” 

Gujarati ; Reconstruction of Past 

In the case of Assam and Orissa 
language-based regional consciousness 
got a fillip from the perception of an 
external threat. But the formation of 
regional consciousness was not neces¬ 
sarily a reactive process. The evolu¬ 
tion of Gujarati self-consciousness — 
Gujarvt ni asmita as it came to be 
known — shows that it did not em¬ 
erge in direct response to any external 
threat, real or imagined. Being placed 
in a presidency that comprised in 
the main two distinct linguistic 
groups may possibly have suggested, 
not clearly and immediately but va¬ 
guely and gradually, the need to 
maintain, even sharpen, these linguis¬ 
tic divisions as a safeguard against the 
other group. Also, the remembrance 
of Maratha rule in Gujarat — at least 
for sometime after the establishment, 
and maybe as a kind of rationahsa- 
tion for the acceptance, of British 
rule — as one of rapine could have 
been a supporting factor in the growth 
of Gujarati consciousness. But during 
its formative stage, at any rate, Guja¬ 
rati consciousness did not derive in¬ 
spiration from confrontation with an 
aggressive rival language. Even the 
bitterness of the remembrance of Ma¬ 
ratha rule to the extent that it was 
part of Gujarati consciousness, was 
now beginning to make way for a re- 
constructicMi of past in which Shivaji 
was a national hero. 

The credit for first expounding the 
idea of Gujarati asmita is given, by 
common consent it seems, to Narmada- 
shankar (1833-86), a colourful and 
controveraal figure who, along with 
his senior contemporary and literary 
rival. Dalpatram (1820-98), heralded 


the modem age of Gujarati literature. 
Writing on the ‘State of Gujaratis’ in 
1869, he detailed their many-sided de¬ 
generation over the centuries. This he 
did in terms that were intended to in¬ 
spire his readers with a desire to re¬ 
form their fallen society, taking «>e- 
cia! care to dwell at length on the re¬ 
splendent grandeur of Gujarat before 
its conquest by the Muslims. Draw¬ 
ing upon, and embellishing, both my¬ 
thology and history, Narmad’s essay 
was both a lament and an invitation to 
feel pride in being Gujarati.*i He em¬ 
ployed poetry, too, for exhorting Us 
readers to remember, “We are Guja¬ 
rati, wo are Gujarati, we are Gujara- 
ti”.“ In his ‘Jai jai garavi Gujarat’, a 
lilting little poem investing the my¬ 
thology, history and geography of 
Gujarat with an exhilarating halo, 
Narmad gave to his ’brethren’ what 
they were to cherish as the ’national 
song' of Gujarat. He used for Guja¬ 
ratis terms that were likely to stick 
in papular mind and called upon 
them — the ’sons of Gujarat’ — in 
the name of their ’mother’ to forge 
unity among themselves. Perhaps 
realising that Us exhortations might 
enthuse only the Hindu Gujaratis, 
Narmad, in yet another poem, posed 
the question, ‘Whose is Gujarat?’, and 
proax'ded to so answer it as to pro¬ 
ject a broad-based secular Gujarati 
identity.-’" 

The man who made it the aUding 
passion of his life, short as it was, to 
propagate the idea of Gujarati asmita 
.and give it organisational shape was 
Ranjitram Vavabhai Mehta (1882- 
1917). Through his essays and re¬ 
searches into the hiitoiy and folk¬ 
lore of Gujarat, he sought to reinsta¬ 
te its literature and culture; and 
through the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, 
which he was intsrumental in found¬ 
ing in 1905, he ensured that the mis¬ 
sion would not depend on individual 
efforts alone,-'’ That Govardhanram 
Madhavram Tripathi, the celebrated 
litterateur and author of Sarasvati- 
Chandra, should have chosen, as the 
first president of the SaUtya Sabha, 
to present an address on the history 
of early Gujarati literature was in con¬ 
sonance with the prevailing search for 
cultural ballast for sustaining Gujarati 
asmita.’’ 

II 

This very elementary outline of a 
particular kind of development in 
Assamese, Oriya and Gujarati litera¬ 
tures during the later 19th century 


would suggest that regional consci¬ 
ousness was beginning to emerge con¬ 
temporaneously with national consd- *• 
ousness; also {hat, barring occasional 
confrontations as in the ease of tite 
Congress refusal to accommodate 
Oriya aspifalions, regional consaous- 
ness and national consciousness were 
not seen as incompatible. The accept¬ 
ance of the two as non-ant^nistic 
was not a function entirely of grow¬ 
ing political awareness within a 
colonial society. It was facilitated also 
by the culturally transmitted idea' of 
India’s unity. Thus it happened that 
Kamalakanta Bhattacharya, whoi had 
implored the full moon nut to shine 
on the wretched land of Assam and 
cursed Oblivion for devouring so 
many glories of the ‘nation’, also 
prayed for the day when hundreds of 
Mazzinis and Garibaldis would once 
more illumine Bharat dhara.’‘ This 
was a sentiment different from the 
one that had led Lakshminath Bez- 
baruwa and other Assamese students 
to bum the effigy of the editor a anti- 
Congress Martu. It was, in fact, the 
conjunction of political awareness and 
belief in the country’s cultural unity 
that made it possible for regional con¬ 
sciousness to coexist with national 
consciousness, particularly at a time 
when there was no politial organisa¬ 
tion to symbolise the emerging na¬ 
tional consciousness. 

Madhusudan Rao, similarly, not 
only sang of the glories of Utkal but 
also of the famed Aryan glory of 
old." Radhanath Ray even employed 
a term, ‘Utkal Bharati', that might 
effect a fusion between Oriya and 
national consciousness. Besides be¬ 
moaning the evil days that had be¬ 
fallen Utkal, he wrote anguished 
verse on the operations of ‘the time- 
spirit in the land of Bharat’."* Narmad, 
too, wrote repeatedly and at length 
about India’s fall and the need to 
regenerate her."* 

There were clearly limits beyond 
which belief in the country’s cultur^ 
unity would M to contain the divi¬ 
sive potential of the economic and 
political forces represented by regiona¬ 
lism vis-a-vis nationalism. In any case, 
such a confrontation still lay at a dis¬ 
tance. But even while belief in cultu¬ 
ral unity ccffltributed to the coexist¬ 
ence of regional and national consci¬ 
ousness, it did so in a way that weak¬ 
ened the potential of national consd- 
ousness to act as a cohesive secular 
ideology m a multi-religious sodety. 
The point is convincingly illustrated 
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by the eHom made by Narmad to 
project a broad-based Gujarati iden¬ 
tity. 

in most of his writings on the state 
of his society, in prose as well as in 
verse, Narmad betrayed a pronounced 
anti-Muslim bias, His standard expla¬ 
nation for the fall of Gujarat and India 
was in terms of repeated Muslim in¬ 
vasions. Looking upon the Muslims as 
‘foreigners' and lollowers of an alien 
religion — pardeshi and pardharmi 
— he often described them in pejora¬ 
tive terms like mean M/uaf/ai. Events 
of history apart, when he wrote about 
the present he generally had only 
Hindus in mind. His e.ssay on ‘Swade- 
shabhiman’, written in 1856, shows 
that <:wad(‘sh to him meant Hindu 
(/e.sjj.vi Even in his enunciation ol 
Gujarati asmila Narmad got carried 
away by his idealisation of Hindu past 
and its supposed destruction by the 
Musljm conquerors. Hut in one poem 
at least. ‘Gujarat Koni?', he setms to 
have realised the prudence of attem¬ 
pting a less constrictive delinition of 
Gujarati in order lo be able in attract 
towards it Muslims and Parsis also, 
but so deep-rooted was his anti-Mus¬ 
lim bias that in spite of the dclibe- 
iat<> intention to transcend the narrow 
connotation that h - had himself given 
to the terms Gujarati, he only suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a poem that vir¬ 
tually negated itself. 

After listing rathi r rhetorically the 
categories lo whom Gujarat does not 
belong, Narmad comes to those to 
whom it does. The first, and really 
substantial, category is of those whose 
ancestors had lived in Gujarat and 
who had ‘somehow' preserved Arya 
dharma. Invoking the calm courage 
and sacrifices of those who had pre¬ 
served Arya dharma, the word 'some¬ 
how' at this point in the poem betrays 
Narmad's underlying bias, vitiating 
retroactively the effect of the earlier 
lines. The two lines that follow only 
confirm the suspicion that it is only 
as a grudging concession to pragma¬ 
tic considerations that that the poet 
agrees to have Gujarat belong even to 
those who, in spite of being adherents 
of an alien faith, have the interest of 
Gujarat at heart.*' 

Narmad’s may have been an extreme 
case. But it was not atypical. I have 
dealt elsewhere with the pervasiveness, 
in late 19th century India, of the 
mentality that lay behind the use of 
the term 'Hindu' and its rationalisa¬ 
tion, through semantic enlargement, in 
order to make it synonymous with 


Indian.*^ This mentality was causally 
related to the pronounced religious 
orientation of the belief in India's 
cultural unity. While making lor har¬ 
mony, at one level, between regional 
and national consciousness, this stress 
on cultural unity proved inimical to 
the growth of an ideologically inspir¬ 
ed political unity that would cut 
across religious divisions. That at¬ 
tempts continue to be mads, in re¬ 
trospect, to pass the 19'h erntury 
pre-occupation with Hindus as con¬ 
cern for the country as a whole may 
suggest the hold of such ideas on the 
conception of Indian unity even today. 

Region as Nation 

The perception in retrospect of the 
nascent phase of an ongoing historical 
process — as the growth of regional 
consciousne.ss in India obviously is — 
perception in the formation of group 
identities. It is as a matter of consci¬ 
ous design that the term regional cons¬ 
ciousness has been used in the fore¬ 
going discussion; also that the 
framework for it has been sou¬ 
ght in the relationship of this 
identity with a larger identity 
that was coming into being around the 
.same time. If the larger identity is 
described as national consciousness, 
and the other identity is coterminous 
with a linguistic region, logically a 
Ciise is made for describing it as re- 
gi.inal consciousness. This categorisa¬ 
tion, logical in its own terms, rests 
on the acceptance of the existing poli¬ 
tical reality as the key criterion. That 
it is in keeping with the standard 
practice of current Indian historio¬ 
graphy on the subject adds little to 
the intellectual validity of this se¬ 
mantic arrangement: it only shows the 
reliance of current Indian historiogra¬ 
phy on the same key criterion. 

A more crucial question needs to 
be asked. How does this categorisation 
correspond to the perception of writ¬ 
ers belonging lo the linguistic groups 
discussed here? And if there is any 
discrepancy in this categorisation and 
the one adopted by them, what are 
its implications foi the relationship 
be:wc(-n what have been conveniently 
described as regional consciousness 
and national consciousness? 

Writing about Ranjitram, the man 
who dedicated his life to the promo¬ 
tion of Gujarati asmita, Kanaiyalal 
Maniklal Munshi, himself a leading 
man of letters and a Congressman, 
described him as the very embodiment 
of Gujarat’s ‘national’ self-conscious¬ 


ness. The term used by Munshi in 
Gujarati is not jati or jatipa which 
could have been translated as national 
like Kamalakanta llhattacharya's jati 
for Assam was. It is rashtriaya — 
Cnjarat ni rashlriya asmita*^ which 
leaves, as compared to /atiya, less 
room for ambiguity and situates 
Gujarati consciousness, at least seman¬ 
tically, in a relationship of incompa¬ 
tibility with Indian nationalism. Mun¬ 
shi, moreover, was using a term which 
seems to have come in common cir¬ 
culation in relation to Gujarati cons¬ 
ciousness. Writing in 1934, Keshavlal 
H Kamdar, for example, referred to 
the increasing intensity of ‘Gujarati 
nationalism’ — rashtravadj* 

Similarly, G N Dash, in a recently 
published research paper, has discussed 
the emergence not of Oriya conscious¬ 
ness or regionalism but of Oriya na¬ 
tionalism. Positing three nationalisms 
in Orissa — the number for India as 
a whole would naturally be larger — 
he writes:*' 

In the nineteenth century Orissa 
the most dominant force was Oriya 
nationalism. But two other forces, 
simultaneously operating during this 
time, must be mentioned .... These 
forces, Hindu nationalism and In¬ 
dian nationalism, were not that 
powerful but not weak either .... 
It is quite significant that most of 
the advocates of Hindu and Indian 
nationalism were also themselves 
champions of Oriya nationalism. In 
fact their first commitment was to 
Oriya nationalism. 

like Dash, Gopinath Mohanty, too, 
uses the expression Oriya nationa¬ 
lism.** So does Mayadhar Mansinha, 
writing about Phakirmohan Senapati, 
describe everything Oriya as national, 
be it Oriya literature or Oriya sense 
of pride or humiliation.*’ In keeping 
with this pattern, Dimbeswar Neog, 
whose history of Assamese literature is 
clearly inspired by and intended to 
strengthen Assamese consciousness, 
uses the term ‘national’ for Assa¬ 
mese.*’ 

Does then regional consciousness 
becomes for those who describe it as 
nationalism incompatible with Indian 
nationalism? It is difiicult to answer 
this question. It was inconceivable for 
a man like K K Munshi to put for¬ 
ward ‘Gujarati nationalism' as an al¬ 
ternative to Indian nationalism. He 
was at worst being guilty of not 
grasping the logical implications of his 
uncontrolled enthusiasm for a man 
and a cause: Ranjitram and Gujarati 
asmita. Only the logic of this enthu¬ 
siasm, not the man, would compro¬ 
mise the other cause which remained 
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as dear, if not dearer, as the first; 
Indian nationalism. And in matters 
relating to people's commitment to a 
multiplicity, if not exactly a hierarchy, 
of group identities, intentions matter 
more than semantic inferences. 

And yet the question admits of a 
different answer. For it would seem 
that — contrary to the order suggest¬ 
ed by Dash — whar began as regional 
consciousness is b<’ginning to be seen 
as nationalism. And at this point in 
its transformation, in some cases, even 
the genesis is seen in the light of its 
changed character. This transformation 
is basically the result of certain eco¬ 
nomic and political forces, and not of 
any intrinsic logic of regional consci¬ 
ousness. Hence the fact that while all 
the three regional consciousnesses that 
we have discussed were described by 
their partisans as nationalism, their 
later relations with Indian nationalism 
and its political embodiment in the 
Indian State have been marked by 
varying degree ol recalcitrance and 
harmony. 

It is difficult to predict the course 
of different regional consciousnesses in 
the country. But it seems certain that 
in every case of actual, not just 
semantic, transformation ol regional 
consciousness as nationalism, histori¬ 
cal validation for it would be sought 
in an alternative historiography of it. 
And in this sense, every regional 
consciousness has the potential of 
splintering away. This is not the place 
for going into the forces that might 
encourage or arrest such potential. But 
the trend of development in this re¬ 
gard would suggest the ne<'d for seri¬ 
ously considering the nature of the 
Indian Stale. Maybe it needs to look 
upon itself as multi-national. 
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Mortality in India 

A Note on Trends and Implications 


P Padmaoabba 


The mortalily rtile in India has declined m irkcdhj, from about to per ihoimnd in Ihe early 
iwantics io 15 per thousand in Ihe mid-seeentics. 

However, white sex and urban-rural dilfereu'ials present interesUna palleins, most .drikinp, of all 
is Ihc hij’h rate of infanl mortality duriiio ()./ yea s of aoc. Nearly 17 per eeni of total deaths ore 
attribuluble to deaths in this age "roup. 

This article looks into, among other things, the likely ranses of this high rate of infant mortality, 
and the as.sociuted policy pie.seriptiou.'i. 


ONE of the striking demographic lea- 
tures in India, over the last thiee- 
quarters of a century, has been the 
decline in mortality. From about 45 
per thousand in the early iwentics, 
mortality has dropped to about 15 per 
thousand by the mid seventies. Table 1 
shows the death rates 1901-78 in the 
country. 

The fall in mortality rates m this 
period is impressive, and can be attri¬ 
buted largely to the control of epidemics 
which took a heavy toll of life. With 
tlie introduction ol massive health 
programmes, and with the control and 
eradication of major epidemic and 
killer diseases such as plague, cholera, 
smallpox, and malaria, mortality rales 
in the country have been brought down 
to 15 per thousand by the mid seven¬ 
ties. This transition from a high rate 
ol mortality to a moderate level, over 
a comparatively short span of about 
three quarters of a century, is note¬ 
worthy when compared with the mor¬ 
tality trends in the developed world 
where mortality decline took place 
over more than a century and a half. 

The improvement in mortality in India 
is also rertected in the rising expecta¬ 
tion of life at birth as presented in 
Table 2. 

Over the last 75 years, the expecta¬ 
tion of life has more than doubled, and 
the average expectation of life is now 


more lhaii 50 yea is. 

Tabic J presents the death tales in 
the rural and urban areas and the 
lural-iiiban latio ol dc.ilh rato. 

The rural death rate is nearly 70 pei 
cent higher than the urban death rale. 
The age-specific death rates in the 
rural and urban areas for 1976-78 are 
presented in Table 4. 

Among both males and females, 
death rates in the rural areas arc 
higher than m the urban areas. In the 
age group 0-4 years, the rural death 
rate is almost twice that of the urban 
death rale, and the rural death rate 
continues to be very much higher than 
the urban rate in the age groups 5-9 
years and 10-14 years. This pattern 
eniitii.iifs in almost all the age group.s 
and it is only in the age groups beyond 
45-t-years that the ditierential narrows 
down, 

Table 5 presents the ratio ol female 
to male death rates by age groups. 

The female death rate in the peak 
reprortuctive age group 15-29 years is 
consiste.itly higher than the male death 
late, both in the rural ami iirhaii aicas. 
The rurr.1 differential between male and 
female is also higher than the urban 
one. Females, especially in this age 
group, are exposed to greater risk of 
(lying than males because ol pregnancy 
and child birth. From the age of 35 
years onward, male death rate exceeds 


Icniale death late, both in the rural 
and uiban areas. 

From the data presented in il'e 
prcccd'iig Tables, it will be noticed thal 
death rates are very high in the age 
group 0-4 years. Therefore, in con- 
.sidi'iing fill' ciirrciit levels ol morfiility 
in India, the comoonents that are attri¬ 
butable to infant and child mortality 
would call for greater attention. 

Table 6 nK'.scnls the proportion of 
deaths of ch Mren in the age group 
0-4 years to total deaths. 

It will be seen that nearly 47 pci cent 
of the total deaths arc attributable li' 
deaths in the age group 0-4 years. In 
other words, nearly halt the total deaths 
in the coiinfrv arc in this young age 
group. There is, therefore, a consi- 
deiable component of infant and child 
mortality in the total mortality in the 
country. 

The ago specific death rales in the 
age group 0-4 years aie prc.senicd in 
Table 7. 

The high mortality rate among child¬ 
ren in this age group would be evident 
from this Table. This high level o( 
mortality would have a bearing on pro¬ 
grammes which are meant to. or which 
would, result in lowering of general 
mortality rates in the country. There 
would also appear to have been no 
perceptible improvement in child mor¬ 
tality levels since 1970. 
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Table 1: Death Rates, 1901-1978 


Period 

Death Rate 

1901-11 

42.6 

1911-21 

47.2 

1921-31 

36.3 

1931-41 

31.2 

1941-31 

27.4 

1951-61 

22 8 

1961-71 

18.9 

1971-73 

15.9 

1972-74 

15.7 

1973-75 

15.3 

1974-76 

15.0 

1975-77 

15.2 

1976-78 

14.5 


Sources: This Tabic is based on varioits 
sources. The death rates for 
the decades 1901-1911 In 
1911-194] are from "Popula¬ 
tion ol ln<lia and Pakistan'' 
liy Kiiij!sl('> Davis. Tor the 
periods 1941-51 to 1961-71 the 
data have been abstraeted 
Irom the Aetui'ial Reports ol 
the Census Actuary. For the 
periods 1971-197.3 onwards the 
data are based on the results 
of the Sample Registration 
System. 

\olc: The Sample Registration Sjsteiii 
was initiated by the othcc ot 
of the Registrar General, India 
in 1964-1965 to provide reliable 
c.stiinatcs of birth and death 
rates for rural and urban areas 
at state and national levels. A 
part time enumerator in the 
rural areas and generally a full 
time enumerator in the larger 
cities maintains a continuous 
record of births and dcatlis as 
they occur in respect of usual 
residents of the sample areas. 
Once in siv months full-time 
suix-rvisors conduct a retrospec¬ 
tive survey to arrive at an in¬ 
dependent .set of vital events in 
respect of each sample unit. 
The enumerators’ and siipei- 
visors’ records are matched on 
a unit ba.sLs and unmatched and 
partially matched events arc re¬ 
verified in tlie field. Thereafter, 
an accoimt of births and deaths 
is derived from w'hich vital rates 
arc calculated. 

The Offiis- of the Registrar 
General, India conducted a com¬ 
prehensive survey on infant and 
child mortality to provide bench¬ 
mark miormation on certain 
.ispects relating to mortality 
among children. This survey was 
eouducted in 1979 in about 
•'1700 units ot the Sample Regis¬ 
tration System. Based on a 25 
per cent sub-sample of SRS 
households, infomiation relating 
to certain characteristics was 
tabulated and brought out as a 
preliminary reixrrt in 1980. 

The major component in the morta¬ 
lity level of the country is, therefore, 
infant and child mortality. It would 
be useful to take this analysis further 
in view of this fact, and consider the 
pattern of distribution of deaths in the 
age group 0-4. Table 8 presents the 


proportion of deaths in the age group 
0-4 years to total deaths. 

The extremely high proportion of 
deaths of infants within one month of 
birth calls for attention. Nearly 18 
per cent of all deaths are of children 
below one month. Again, of all deaths 
nearly 30 per cent are attributable to 
deaths in the age group below one 
year. These figures have a.rather serious 
implication with regard to the family 
planning programme. Given the com¬ 
paratively high attrition among infants 
it would be necessary to adopt special 
measures to induce individual families 
to readily accept the small family norm, 
even conceding that the small family 
norm of two children refers to two 
surviving children and not necessarily 
to the first two. A family has to ha\e 
an assurance that the two children they 
have will survive, because otherwise it 
would have to have a large number of 
children to allow two of them to sur¬ 
vive. Therefore, measures to reduce 
infant and child mortality Irecome 
important in the context of the two- 
children norm. In this connection, it 
must be noted that peri-natal or neo¬ 
natal mortality are far more difficult to 
reduce than post-natal mortality. 

As noticed earlier, infant deaths 
constitute nearly 30 per cent of total 
deaths. Therefore, in considering the 
levels and trends in the general morta¬ 
lity rates, it is important to sfudv the 
levels and trends in the infant morta¬ 
lity rate which is a sensitive index of 
health conditions. The infant morta¬ 
lity rate in the country, from 1911 to 
1978. IS indicated in Table 9. 

Infant mortalit.s has doubtless 
declined from the high level of 200 per 
thousand live births, which existed in 
the early part of the century, to about 
123 per thousand live births in recent 


Table 2: Ewectatton of Life at 
Bihtb 




Expectation of Life 



at 

Birth 

Year 


Male 

Female 

1901-10 


22.6 

23.3 

1911-20 


19 4 

20.9 

1921-30 


26.9 

26.6 

1931-40 


32.1. 

31.4 

1941-50 


32.5 

31.7 

1951-60 


41.9 

40.6 

1961.70 


46.4 

44,7 

1976.77 


50.8 

50.0 

Source: 

The data for 1901-10 to 1961- 


70 are from Census Acturial 


Reports while data for 1966-77 


are from the Sample Regis- 


tration System. 


Table 3 

RunAL-UnBAV Death Rates 




Ra lio 

Year 

Rural 

Uiban 

(R/U) 

1970 

17.3 

10.2 

1.70 

1971 

16.4 

9,7 

1.69 

1972 

18.9 

10.3 

1 83 

1973 

17.0 

9.6 

1 77 

1974 

l.S 9 

9 2 

1 73 

1975 

17.3 

10.2 

1 70 

1976 

16 3 

9 5 

1.72 

1977 

16 0 

9 4 

1 70 

1978 

15 3 

9 4 

1.63 

1979 

13.9 

8 4 

1,65 


Source: Tables 3,4,6 & 8 are based on 
the results of the Sample Re¬ 
gistration System. 


tears. However, in comparison with 
the decline in the general death rate, 
the fall in the infant mortality rate has 
been much slower. The health and 
preventive measures referred to earlier, 
while no doubt having their influence 
on the reduction of infant mortality, 
have had a much greater influence on 
the reduction of gcneial mortality. 
The reduction in infant mortality is to 
a large extent linked with availa¬ 
bility of medical facilities to mothers 


Tmiie I: .\CE Sminc Death Rates, 1976-1978 


Age Group (years) ■ 


Male 



Female 


Rural 

Urban 

Ratiii 

(R'U) 

Rural 

Urban 

Ratio 

(R/U) 

04 

50.7 

27 0 

1.88 

59.2 

28.2 

2.10 

5-9 

4 2 

1.7 

2 47 

5.5 

2.7 

2.04 

10-14 

2.2 

1 0 

2,20 

2.3 

1 4 

1.64 

15-19 

2,4 

1.4 

1,71 

3,4 

2.2 

1.55 

20-24 

2 9 

2 0 

1.45 

4.8 

2.9 

1.66 

25-29 

3,4 

2 2 

1.55 

5.0 

2.8 

1.79 

30-34 

4.5 

2,9 

1.55 

4.9 

3.1 

1.58 

35-39 

5.5 

3.8 

1.45 

5.1 

3.4 

1.50 

4044 

8.8 

6 1 

1,44 

6.5 

5.0 

1.30 

45-49 

12../ 

10.9 

1.15 

7.3 

7.0 

1.04 

50-54 

19.0 

16 6 

1.14 

13.1 

11.5 

1.14 

35-59 

29.5 

23.7 

1.24 

18.5 

17.7 

1.05 

60-64 

45.7 

36,2 

1 26 

34.2 

27.6 

1.24 

65-69 

58 5 

51.6 

1.13 

48.7 

39.8 

1.22 

70 f 

115,3 

99.0 

1.16 

94.6 

91.6 

1.03 

All ages 

15.5 

9,5 

1.70 

16,4 

9.4 

1.74 


Source: Sample Registration System. 
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Table 5: Ratio or Kbmale/Male 
Death Rates by Abe Crodps 
1976-1978 



Ratio of Female/Male 


Death 

Rale 

Age Group (Years) Rural 

Urban 

0-4 

1,17 

1.04 

5-9 

1.31 

1.59 

10-14 

1.04 

1.40 

15-19 

1.42 

1.57 

20-24 

1.65 

1.45 

25-29 

1.47 

1.27 

30-34 

1.09 

1.07 

35-39 

0.93 

0.89 

40-44 

0.74 

0.82 

45-49 

0.58 

0.64 

50-54 

0.69 

0.69 

55-59 

0.63 

0.75 

60-64 

0.75 

0.76 

65-69 

0.83 

0.77 

70 •( 

0.82 

0.92 

All ages 

1.06 

1.03 




Source: Derived from (he data presented 
in Table 4. 

in the rural areas in the ante-natal 
period, the extent of institutionalisation 
of births, the care of the infant and 
ohild soon after birth, and the mo- 
cidted social and economic circumst¬ 
ances of the household. It must be 
noted that the larger proportion of 
births in the rural areas is domiciliarv 
in nature and not attended b.v trained 
medical practitioners. The type of 
medical attention received at birth is 
an important factor influencing the 
level of mortality. The distribution of 
live births by type of medical attention 
at birth is presented in Table >0. 

In the rural areas, almost 75 per cent 
of births are attended onlv by un¬ 
trained medical practitioners and others, 
as against about 3R ner cent in the 
urban areas. It is obvious that in the 
rural areas most of the births are domi¬ 
ciliary in nature and that there is very 
little medical attention available at the 
time of birth. The sharp differential 
between rural and urban areas in the 
proportion of births that occur in 
medical institutions must be noted. 
Obviously, these differences themselves 
have implications for policy prescrip¬ 
tions and are a reflection of the skew¬ 
ed distribution of medical facilities of 
an elementary nature between the rural 
and urban areas. 

Infant mortality can be examined on 
the basis of two components, viz, neo¬ 
natal mortality and post-natal mortality. 
The neo-natal and post-natal mortality 
rates for rural and urban areas are 
presented in Table 11. 

The level of neo-natal mortality can 
be viewed as an index of the influence 
of endogenous factors while the level 
of post-natal mortality can be consider¬ 


ed as an indicator of the- influence of 
exogenous factors. Post-natal mortality 
can generally be considered as more 
dependent on environmental conditions 
and more amenable to environment 
and medical controls than the mortality 
that occurs shortly after birth. It will 
be seen from Table 11 that, both in 
the rural and urban areas, neo-natal 
mortality is higher than post-natal 
mortality. Or, in other words, the 
component in the infant mortality rate 
attributable to neo-natal deaths is much 


higher. This is a likely result of gene¬ 
ral low nutritional levels of the mothers. 
Also, the rural differential would be 
apparent with the advantage again 
lying with urban areas. 

As will be seen from Table 11, 
infant mortality In the rural areas is 
higher than in the urban areas and has 
remained so over the years. There has 
been no significant deline in the levels 
from 1970. In the rural areas, as also 
in the urban areas, neo-natal mortality 
IS higher than post-natal mortality. An 


Tabij! 6: Proportion of Deaths of Chiijmien Aged 0-4 Ye.ars to Total 

Deaths 


(in per cent) 


Rural/Urban/Total 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Person 

Rural 


1976 

45.97 

51.75 

48.92 



1977 

46.87 

50.26 

48.58 

Urban 


1976 

37,14 

39.57 

38.25 



1977 

34.32 

37.65 

35.92 

Total 


1976 

44,88 

.50 43 

47,69 



1977 

45.23 

48,75 

47,00 

Source • 

Based on results of Sample Registration System. 


Table 7: Ace-Specotc Death 

Rates in the 

Ace Group 0-4 Years 

RuralRlrban/Total 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Person 

Rural 


1970 

55.1 

61.0 

58.1 



1971 

53.2 

59.3 

56.2 



1973 

53.1 

60.8 

56.8 



1976 

54.2 

55,9 

55.2 



1977 

52,1 

60.4 

56.1 



1978 

53 9 

54.5 

54.2 

Urban 


1970 

.32.3 

32.3 

.32.3 



1971 

31,1 

33.3 

32.3 



1973 

29.6 

33,4 

31.4 



1976 

29 0 

.30.1 

29.7 



1977 

26,4 

27.8 

27.1 



1978 

30 1 

.31,0 

30.5 

Total 


1970 

50.5 

55.3 

52.9 



1971 

49.2 

54.8 

51.9 



1973 

48.9 

56.0 

52.3 



1976 

49.6 

51.9 ■ 

51.0 



1977 

47.5 

54.5 

50.5 



1978 

49.9 

50.4 

50.1 


Source: Tables 7,11 and 12 are based on the information available from the Sample 
Registration System for the years 1970 to 1977 while the data for 1978 are 
based on the results of the Infant and Cnild Mortality Survey, described in 
Note to Table 1. 


Tabix 8: Percentage DisnummoN of Deaths in Act Group 0-4 Years to 
Totai. Deaths (1977) 


RuralAJrban/ Age Group 

Totals 

Male 

Female 

Person 

Rural 

Below 29 days 

20.32 

17.59 

18,94 


29days-l year 

9.90 

12.09 

11.00 


Below 1 year 

30.32 

29.68 

29.94 


1-4 

16.65 

20.58 

18.64 

Urban 

Below 29 days 

14,03 

11.25 

12.70 


29 days-1 year 

10.01 

10.66 

10.32 


Below 1 year 

24.05 

21.91 

23.02 


14 

10.27 

15.74 

12.90 

Total 

Below 29 days 

19.50 

16.83 

18.16 


29 days-1 year 

9.91 

11.91 

10,92 


Below 1 year 

29.41 

28.74 

29.08 


14 

15.82 

20.61 

17.92 


Source: Based on resultss of Sample Registration System. 
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Table 9; Infant Mortautt, 
1911-1978 


Period Infant 

Mortality 


I9I1-IS 



204 

1916-20 



219 

1921-25 



174 

1926-30 



178 

1931-35 



174 

1936-40 



161 

1941-45 



171 

1946-50 



134 

19SI-6I 



146 

1961-71 



129 

1970 



129 

1971 



129 

1972 



139 

1973 



131 

1974 



126 

1975 



140 

1976 



129 

1977 



130 

1978 



125 

Source : 

The rates 

for 

the period 


1911-15 to 1941-45 are from 


“Population 

of 

India and 


Pakistan” by Kingsley Davis; 
for 1946-50 from "Infant Mor¬ 
tality in India" by S Chandra¬ 
sekhar; for the periods 1951-61 
and 1961-71, from Census Ac¬ 
tuary Reports; from 1970 to 
1977 from the Sample Regis¬ 
tration System; for 1978 from 
the Infant and Child Mortality 
Survey. 

Table 10; Per Cent Live Births nv 

Type ok Medicai. Attention at Birth 


Survey 1978 

Type of Medical 

Attention Rural Urban 


Medical institutions 

15.6 

46.9 

Trained medical prac- 



titioners 

8,1 

15.2 

Untrained practitioners 

58.8 

25.0 

Others 

17.5 

12.9 


Source: Tables 10, 13, 15 and 16 arc 
based on the results of the 
Infant and Child Mortality 
Survey. 

Important conclusion that one can draw 
from this Table is that neo-natal mor¬ 
tality in the rural areas is almost double 
that in the urban areas. This is again 
a reflection of the lack of proper medi¬ 
cal facilities in the rural areas. The 
absence of such facilities in the ante¬ 
natal period of expectant mothers, and 
the lack of maternal and child health 
care in the rural areas, would appear 
to be contributory factors for the higher 
levels of mortality in the rural areas 
among infants. 

As a matter of interest, the differen¬ 
tials by sex in infant mortality can be 
noted, which is probably a reflection of 
the social and cultural framework. 
Table 12 presents this information for 
rural and urban areas separately. 

It will be seen that mortality among 
female infants is more than that among 
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male infants, especially in the rural 
area.s. While one hesitates to sav that 
there is a deliberate preferential treat¬ 
ment of male children and that this is 
what is conducive to probably less 
attention being paid to female infants, 
these differentials would need further 
examination and investigation. 

Another factor which has an influ¬ 
ence on the level of infant mortality is 
the type of medical attention received 
before death. Table 13 shows the per 
cent distribution of infant deaths by 
type of medical attention received. 

In the rural areas, about 58 per cent 
of infant deaths are not attended by 
trained medical practitioners as against 
34 per cent in the urban areas. Thus, 
a larger proportion of infant deaths 
in the rural areas does not receive 
proper medical attention from qualified 
doctors and physicians. 

Given the differentials in morlalitv 
rates between rural and urban areas, 
the deaths in the rur.il areas can be 
considered on the basis of the mam 
causes. The identification of major 
causes of death in the rural areas would 
help in policy prescriptions for the 
containment and control of certain 
types of diseases. Table 14 nresents 
the broad pattern of mortality by 
cause-groups in the rural areas. The 
ilata relate to all age groups but are 


indicative of the influence of each 
cause-group on mortality. 

Over one-fifth of the total deaths in 
the rural areas relate to disorders of 
the respiratory system, while over 12 
per cent are due to fevers. Infant 
deaths due to malformation or con- 
.genital debility, prematurity, birth 
injuries, and other early infections, 
account for over 12 per cent. The 
control of such diseases or the provi- 
sions of basic medical attention at birth 
would doubtless considerably reduce 
infant mortality attributable to these 
causes. 

The disorders which are mainly res¬ 
ponsible for the larger proportion of 
deaths among children would also merit 
some attention. Table 15 p'^esents in¬ 
formation of the pronortion of deaths 
among children but limits itself to the 
three major causes of death. 

Among infants, the major cause of 
death in the rural areas is tetanus, .as 
against prematurity in the urban area-. 
In the rural areas as well as m the 
urban areas, tetanus, pneumonia and 
dysentery, along with typhoid, account 
for high proportions of deaths among 
children of upto three years. In addi¬ 
tion, influenza also is responsible for a 
high proportion of deaths among child¬ 
ren, The first category of causes is 
associated with sanitary conditions and 


Tabie 11; Infant Mortality and rrs Components 1970-1978 


Rural 


Urban 


Year 

Neo- 

Natal 

Post- 

Natal 

Infant 

Mortality 

Neo- 

Natal 

Post- 

Natal 

Infant 

Mortality 



56 

136 

49 

41 


1971 

85 

53 

138 

47 

35 

82 

1972 

80 

70 

150 

46 

39 

85 

1976 

83 

56 

139 

49 

31 

80 

1977 

88 

52 

140 

42 

39 

81 

1978 

76 

60 

136 

42 

28 

70 

Source: Sec source to Table 7. 






Table 12; Infani 

Mortauty 

BY Sex 



Rural/Urban/ 







Total 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Person 

Rural 

1972 

141 

161 


150 


1973 

141 

144 


143 


1976 

133 

146 


139 


1977 

1.36 

146 


140 


1978 

130 

142 


136 

Urban 

1972 

85 

85 


85 


1973 

88 

90 


89 


1976 

78 

82 


80 


1977 

80 

82 


81 


1978 

69 

71 


70 

Tola' 

1972 

132 

148 


139 


1973 

132 

135 


134 


1976 

124 

135 


129 


1977 

126 

135 


130 


1978 

120 

131 


125 


Source : See source to Table 7. 
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Table 13: Feb Cent DisTWBinioN ot 
Infant Deaths by Type of Medicai. 
Attention Received, 1978 


Per Cent Infant 

_ Deaths 

Type of Medical 

Attention Rural Urban 


into the age groups of 5-9 years and 
10-14 years. The female death rate in 
the age group 5-9 years is about 20 per 
cent higher than the corresponding 


male death rate and this pattern per¬ 
sists till the end of the reproductive 
age of females. Apart from the death 
rate in the age group 0-4 years itself 


Table 14: Feb Cent Deaths by Broad Cause-Gboups in the Robal 
Areas 


Medical institutions 

29.59 

53.60 

Trained medical practi¬ 



tioners 

12.37 

11.60 

Untrained medical prac¬ 



titioners 

20.89 

7.40 

Others 

37.15 

27.40 


Source : Sec source to Table 10. 

availability of health facilities. These 
diseases are mainly conditioned by the 
absence or availability of basic facilities 
of reliable water supply, reasonable 
sanitation and basic services relating to 
child care. These factors are capable of 
control. The control of such diseases 
Is dependent on the provision of basic 
medical attention at birth, and improve¬ 
ment of water supply and .sanitary con¬ 
ditions to minimum standards, in both 
rural and urban areas. 

It has often been said that the literacy 
of the mother or her educational level 
has a marked influence on infant mor¬ 
tality. The age at marriage too has a 
similar influence. Infant mortality is 
also strongly influenced by the availa¬ 
bility of certain tasic infrastructure 
facilities, such as good drinking water, 
lighting, etc. The differentials in infant 
mortality, associated with such charac¬ 
teristics. are presented in Table 16. 

The reduction in infant mortality 
with increasing levels of education and 
age at marriage is noteworthy and 
presents a strong case for improvement 
in the literacy and educational levels of 
women. The influence that certain in¬ 
frastructure facilities have on the infant 
mortality rate is also apparent from 
this table. However, the relationship 
between the source of lighting and the 
infant mortality rate is apparently a 
leflection of the general economic level 
of the households concerned. 

The rapid fall m the death .rates, as 
seen from Table 1. till about the mid¬ 
seventies has tended to slowed down 
thereafter. Any further rapid decline 
in the death rate would seem to be 
dependent heavily upon reduction in 
the rate in the rural areas, among fe¬ 
males in the reproductive ages and 
among children in the age group 0-4 
years. The rural death rate is nearly 
70 per cent higher than that in the 
urban areas. In the age group of 0-4 
years, the rural death rate is almost 
twice that of the corresponding death 
rate, with this pattern extending also 


Broad Causes-Oroups - 

1974 


Coughs (disorders of the res¬ 
piratory system) 20.5 

Senility 16.6 

Causes peculiar to infancy 12.4 

Fevers 12.6 

Digestive disorders 9.7 

Diseases of the circulatoiy sys¬ 
tem 7.1 

Other clear symptoms 8.0 

Accidents and injuries 4.4 

Disorders of the central nervous 
system 3.1 

Other causes 4.9 

Child birth and pregnancy com¬ 
plications 1.3 


Percentage of Deaths 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

21.1 

20.9 

20.6 

20.6 

16.8 

17.0 

18.3 

19.2 

12.5 

12.5 

13.2 

13,0 

13.2 

12.0 

10.7 

9.6 

9.8 

9.2 

10.6 

9.3 

7.0 

8.5 

8.1 

9.0 

7.4 

8.2 

7.5 

7.8 

4.6 

5.1 

4.3 

4.9 

3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

I.O 

l.l 

1.1 

1.0 


Source .'Based on the data obtained through the Model Registration Scheme operated 
by the office of the Registrar General, India. The results in the Table are based 
on the report on Causes of Death, 1978 published by the Registrar General. 
India. 


Table 15: Feb Cent Child Deaths by Major Thbfj; Causes of Deaths 




BY 

Ace and Sex, 1978 





Rural 


Urban 




Cause of Death 

Per Cent 

Cause of Death 

Per Cent 


M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

Tetanus 

14.7 

15.6 

Below 1 Year 

15.2 Prematurity 

13.4 

8.7 

II.1 

Prematurity 

8.8 

7.0 

7.9 Tetanus 

8.5 

4.6 

6.6 

Pneumonia 

5.3 

8.3 

6.8 Dysentery 

4.3 

6.6 

5.4 

Pneumonia 

10.1 

11.4 

One Year 

10.9 Pneumonia 

15.2 

15.1 

15.1 

Typhoid 

3.1 

14.3 

9.9 Typhoid 

8.8 

8.6 

8.7 

Dysentery 

8.5 

9.1 

8.8 Influenza 

8.7 

6.0 

7.1 

Dysentery 

8,6 

12.4 

Two Years 

11.0 Pneumonia 

5.9 

13.4 

10.6 

Typhoid 

10.9 

10.1 

10.3 Diarrhoea 

— 

15.0 

9,4 

Diarrhoea 

6.5 

11.5 

9.5 Dysentery 

— 

12.4 

7.8 

Typhoid 

10.3 

10.2 

Three Years 

10.3 Pneumonia 

7.4 

22.4 

16.5 

Influenza 

10.5 

9.5 

10.0 Influenza 

7.4 

16.9 

13.2 

Pneumonia 

7.2 

11.4 

9.5 Typhoid 

11.5 

7.5 

9.1 


Source: See Source to Table 10 

Table 16 Infant Mobtaltiv by SEijriED Chabactfjustios 


Rural Urban 


(a) Education of the woman 

Literate 

90 

53 

Primary and above 

64 

49 

Literate but below primary 

105 

59 

Illiterate 

132 

81 

(b) Age at effective marriage 

Below 18 years 

141 

78 

18-20 years 

112 

66 

21 and over years 

85 

46 

(c) Source ofdrinking water 

Tap 

103 

63 

Hand pump 

105 

"I 

WeU 

137 

93 

Pond/Tank/River 

105 

91 

(d) Source of lighting 

Electric light 

87 

56 

Oil lamp 

163 

99 

Lamp or lantern with chimney 

117 

86 


Source: See source to Table 1. 
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being very high, in terms of proportion, 
the deaths of children 0-4 years are 
nearly half the total deaths in the coun¬ 
try, A major component, therefore, in 
the mortality level of the country re¬ 
lates to infant and child mortality. 

Infant mortality itself is of import¬ 
ance, since nearly 30 per cent of total 
deaths in the country are of children 
below one year, with nearly 18 per cent 
of all deaths being of children below 
one month. It has also been noticed 
that reduction in infant mortality has 
tended to be much slower than the fall 
in the total death rate. The difficulties 
in reduction of infant mortality have 
also been noticed in view of the small 
proportions of births that are attended 
by trained medical practitioners, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas, and the rela¬ 
tively low proportion of infant deaths 
which arc nreceded by sufficient medi- 
s cal attention. 

It was also noticed that it is disorders 
of the respiratory system, fevers, and 
similar ailments that account for the 


larger proportion of deaths in the rural 
areas. Therefore, it would seem that 
any further reduction in the death 
rate, oarticularly in a reasonably short 
span of time, is heavily dependent upon 
reduction of infant and child mortality, 
with corresponding improvement in 
medical care m the rural areas. 

The reduction of child mortality 
rates would again be critically depen¬ 
dent upon the reduction of the death 
rates within the first year of birth. 
The public health measures and medical 
services that would be necessary for 
achieving a further rapid fall in the 
death rate would necessarily have to 
concentrate on measures relevant to 
the reduction of infant and child mor¬ 
tality, particularlv in the rural areas and 
to the reduction of female mortrlity in 
the reproductive ages. 

The snecific sectors that would call 
for attention in terms of investment 
decisions would relate to nutrition of 
mothers, rural water supply, hoicsing and 
elementary medical care. The control 


of ailments which now contribute to a 
high proportion of deaths in the rural 
areas would be more difficult than what 
has been possible in the control of 
epidemic diseases. These particular 
causes are dependent upon general 
health and sanitation and, therefore, 
are more difficult to mitigate except 
through a widespread organisational 
network of health services. 

As mentioned erlier, the reduction of 
death rate would be critically depen¬ 
dent upon the reduction of infant and 
child mortality rates with particular 
reference to the rural areas. The high 
proportion of deaths in the rural areas 
would imply that the public health and 
sanitation deci.sions and policy mea- 
sues referred to earlier would have to 
relate to the rural areas in a larger 
measures. Against this background, the 
importance of the successful implemen 
ration of the minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme and of the pro.grammes relat¬ 
ing to health and nutrition in the rural 
areas scarcely needs emphasis. 









DISCUSSION 


India-China Border 

Karuiular Gqftt 


IN his article ‘India-Chioa Border; A 
Review and Critique’ (EPW, May 15, 
19(2), Parahotam Mehta refers to the 
concluding remarks in my paper 'Dis< 
tortions in the History of the Sino- 
Indian Frontiers’ {EPW, July 26, 1980) 
and admits that I had "made a valid 
demand for the appointment of a high 
power commission having access to ail 
olcial records from 1914 to 1947 to 
deermine inter alia ‘the true legacy of 
the Raj' On the other hand, he tries 
to exonerate Charles Bell, Olaf Caroe 
and Hugh Richardson whom I had 
I charged to be guilty in the matter of 
distortion of records, and responsible 
for the resultant ignorance of vital 
facts among the Indian officials and the 
public. Mehra claims to have carefully 
examined every available scrap of 
evidence on the McMahon line and 
set out his conclusion in the volumin¬ 
ous study; "The McMohan Line and 
After" (1974), of which his article was 
a summary with the objective “to set 
the record straight". 

In my article, ‘The McMahon Line 
19^4-47’. The China Quorterly, July- 
September 1971), I established the fact, 
quoting relevant India Office records, 
that the McMahon Line was not based 
on any legally valid treaty and, that 
it was not at all a subject of the func¬ 
tions of the tripartite Simla Ctmference 
1913-14. I also revealed the tortuous 
process through which, since 1936, 
Oiaf Claroe tried lo make the Tibetan 
Government agree to accept the Mc¬ 
Mahon Line as the definitive Indo- 
Tibetan frontier, and how his efforts 
were turned into an exercise in futility 
due to- the Tibetan resistance, as also 
due to the American refusal to accept 
Tibet’s' status as anything more than 
a vassal state under the suzerainty of 
China. This article had been sent to 
Olaf Caroe by the Editor, The Chma 
Qiiaeterly for his comments. But 
Caroe was unable to challenge neither 
the authenticity of the records quoted, 
nor the conclusions drawn in that 
article. Since then the world ot learn¬ 
ing abroad has accepted that Nehru 
was misinformed by the Historical 
Division, External Affairs Ministry, 
I^ewi Odhi, when he was prompted to 
dedare in Farliment (on August 13, 
1959) Aat % India’s claim to the 
McMaW line “was firm by treaty, 
ittn fay In that context. 


Mehra’s elaborate efforts to take up 
the mantle of Olaf Caroe, master¬ 
minded the distortion of British India’s 
Official records relating to the abortive 
Simla Convention and to recount "the 
birth and growth of definite boundary 
line" (“The McMahon Line and After”, 
pxi) ate tendentious and obfuscating 
exercises. ' 

Subramaniam Swami (‘Does The 
Sino-Indian Border Exist?’ Sunday, 
March 2g-April 3, 1982) draws the 
following conclusions: "The Sino- 
Indlan Border does not exist. The 
McMahon Line has no legal basis. The 
arguments of the border alignents in 
Aksai Chin and the so-called middle 
sector are even w«ker. Neither the 
Indians .nor the Chinese have an un- 
contestable case on the border.” I 
would fully endorse these conclusions. 
I may add that H K Barapujari, in his 
recently published tbrougMy research¬ 
ed work, “Problem of The Hill Tribes; 
North-East Frontier” 1981, concludes: 
"Until 1947, evidently, the McMahon 
Line was not ‘the firm frontier, firm 
by treaty [and] firm by usage’, though 
it forms the natural division between 
the two countries, India and China” 
(P 329). 

According to Mehra, “Swami’s refer¬ 
ence to Hardinge’s letter, as Karuna- 
kar Gupta’s to one addressed to Bel), 
are misplaced and torn out of context.” 
This is merely to create confusion in 
the mind of readers, who are not 
familiar with India Office Records. In 
the Hindustan Times dated May 25, 
1975. Mehra had published a critical 
review of my book "The Hidden His¬ 
tory of the Sino-Indian Frontier”, 
under the title ‘Facts About The India- 
China Border’. He had commented 
therein that “even the most cursory 
acquaintance with the proceedings of 
the Simla Conference and the results 
that flowed from it reveal that first 
Simla Convention, and the maps show¬ 
ing the India-Tibet boundary, were 
initialled by all the three plenipotentia¬ 
ries [for 'a variety of reasons] of which 
the most important was the hope that 
the Chinese would return to full signa¬ 
ture of the initialled Convention. HMG 
fought shy of including the text in the 
14th volume Aitchison’s 1929 editioo. 
In 1936 when New Delhi pressed hard 
that such neglect might lead, to later 
complications, Whitehall agreed to the 


Convention being published .... To 
blow these cold facts out of all propor¬ 
tions to their intriaiic worth it to be 
both selective and unfair to one’s 
evidence and the student of history 
knows nothing that constitutes a graver 
disservice to the muse.” 

In my letter to the Editor, Hindu- 
start Times, dated June 20, 1975 (pub¬ 
lished on June 25, 1975) 1 wrote: 

fwi wrusal of the documents avail¬ 
able *in the India Office Library and 

Records, we find “.^["Vibet 

McMahon U"*'. ‘ \ 

boundary — which had been swrtuy 

agreed upon the 

Tibetan delegates (on March 24/25, 
1914) and was later (on Apm 
1914) presented as on extension of 
the Red Une deleting the PJ®^^ 
boundary between Chma a^ 

Tibet in the SMa Conventttmnm 
— Sir Henry McMahon went 
the instructions of the British 
Government. On July 
the Viceroy, Lord Hardioge, in for¬ 
warding a copy of the M m^- 
tandum of Sir Henry, the Brrtish 
Plwipotentiary, Tibet Conference, to 
the Secretary of State, london, wrote 
inter alia: “We recognise ttot a 
consideration of the eastern or In^ 
Chinese portion of the North¬ 
east Frontier did not fom 
part of the functions of the 
Conference.” The Foreign Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of 
India in his letter of September 3, 
1915, written to Charled Bell, Pdm- 
cal Officer, Sikkim, said clearly: 
“The Sitrda Convention has not been 
signed by the Chinese Government 
or accepted by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment and is, therefore, for the pre¬ 
sent invalid". These quotations will, 

I believe, suffice to convince the 
readers that I have neither been 
selective nor unfair to my evidence. 

Mehra chose to remain silent there¬ 
after. 

Mehra has now made a fresh Wd 
to contradict me after a lapse of seven 
years, saying that: “Karungkar Gupta’s- 
reference to the Foreign Secretary’s 
letter to the Political (Mieer Charles 
Bell was ‘misplaced and torn out' of 
context I” For the benefit of the 
readers, 1 quote the main body of the 
relevant paragraph of that letter; 

The Government of India have read 
with interest your summary of the. 
advantages gamed by Tibet and by 
ourselves under the Simla Conven¬ 
tion, but that interest is necessarily 
purely academic since the Simla 
Convention has not been signed by 
the Chinese Government or accepted 
by the Russian Government and, is , 
therefore, for the present invalid. It 
is time that by the secret Anglq- 
Tibetan |Deciaration, which recognis¬ 
ed the Convention as Unding on 




Qreit Britain and Tibet; cert^o 
advont^es uodfr; the (^eentipB 
have hem obtained by both partiu, 
'blit no useful purpose can be gained 
' at present by an exaniination of 
those respective advantages. The 
■I /dff retmns that the negotiations 
' conducted last year in Simla broke 
doom simply and solely because the 
Government of India attempted to 
secure for Tibet greater advantages 
than the Chinese Covemmertt were 
prepared to concede; and the fact 
that China has persisted in her re¬ 
fusal to sign the Convention can 
only be regarded as an indication 
. that both the Government of India 
and the Tibetan Plenipotentiary, 

. Lonchen Shatra, were unduly anxi- 
, ous to secure the best terms they 
could for Tibet...” (ie vis-a-vis 
China). 

Mehra somehow believes that Mc- 
Mohan's reference to Tawang area in 
his Final Memorandum dated July 8, 
1914 suggesting some preliminary 
measures for its future, administration 
was more important than the letter of 
the Viceroy lord Hardinge (dated 
July 2J, 1914) to the Secretary of State 
for India, London forwarding a copy 
of the Final Memorandum of Sir 
Henry. In that! key letter the Viceroy 
said: 

We recognise that a consideration of 
the eastern or Indo-Chinese portion 
of the North-east Frontier did not 
form part of the functions of the 
inference; and we would therefore 
request, that the views and proposals 
put forward iin Enclosure 5 of Mc- 
Hlahon's Final Memorandum) may 
he regarded as personal to Sir 
Henry McMohan and not at present 
carrying the endorsement of the 
Government of India. As soon 
as we have time to examine this 
enclosure we shall address your 
Lordship separately to various , points 
raised therein. 

As For as can be discovered from the 
record, Hardinge never followed up 
his closing sentence. Hence, one can¬ 
not agree with Mehra’s categorical 
conclusion that the “The McMohan 
Line (ML), shown by a Red line on 
the 1914 map, was an integral part of 
a longer, more comprehensive line 
drawn on the convention map." 

According to Robett Reid, (“Years of 
Change in Bengal and Assam" 1966, 
p 163), “the new India of 1947 inherit¬ 
ed the McMahon Line as one of the 
assets of our late Indian Empire, and 
with it all the loopholes and uncertain¬ 
ties that the Communist Chinese have 
found so easy to eiq>loit. It cannot 
be dented that they have put forward 
a plmible ease. The whole corres- 
pondehoe from 1914 onwards must be 


available to the present Indian Gon- 
erament, and there is much to it to 
make one wonder whether the Mc¬ 
Mahon Line was really worth the 
sacrifices and humiliation this ihqtute 
has impo.sed on Indian resources." As 
regards the North-Eastern Irtmtler, it 
is possible to accept Mehra’s claim 
that "he has carefully examined every 
available scrap of evidence on the 
McMahon Line.” But unfortunately he 
has_ chosen to prepare only a lawyer’s 
brief in support of the Government of 
India’s claims in regard to the India-. 
Cbina border instead of searching for 
objective truth. It is a pity that he 
should seek support to his thesis in 
the recently published work of a com¬ 
paratively junior scholar (D P Chau- 
dhury, “’Ihe North-East Frontier of 
India”, 1978). This is undoubtedly a 
painstaking study, but again another 
piece of tendentious writing. Like 
Mehra, Chaudhury completely ignores 
the fact that in view of the provisions 
of the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907 (that debarred Great Britain and 
Russia from entering into negotiations 
with Tibet except through the inter¬ 
mediary of the Chinese Government, 
in conformity with the admitted 
principle of suzerainty of China over 
Tibet), a bilateral declaration about 
the Indo-Tibetan boundary would have 
no legal validity. 

Mehra’s comments in support of the 
Indian officials’ claim in regard to the 
Western sector of the boundary is just 
ameteurish. Apparently he had no 
time to go into the India Office Re¬ 
cords in this respect. He says, “As 
lor Aksai Chin, there is no dearth of 
evidence ... that India’s claims to those 
parts where the Chinese have built 
their highway network ... rests, on 
firm ground”. The Ardagh Line (1897), 
which would have brought the whole 
of the Aksai Chin area within British 
India, and thus has some correspond¬ 
ence with the present Indian official 
claim since |uly 1954, had a chequered 
history. In 1899, the Viceroy rejected 
the ArdaghI Line and accepted Macart¬ 
ney’s suggestion that Aksai Chin 
should be divided between India and 
China. Anyway, none of these lines 
Were based on any treaty with China. 
In 1907, Burrard and Hayden, senior 
officials of the Geological Survey of 
india, accepted the Karakoram moun¬ 
tains as the southern boundary of 
Tibet and referred to Lingd ’Thang 
and Aksai Chin as being parts of 
Tibet “A Sketch of Geography And 
Geology of The Himalayas", (pp 66-67). 
In the Imperitd Gazyttur of India 


maim 

(1908), the Karakoram moontain is 
presented as thd watershed line to the - 
Kashmir region and as such the natural < 
border in the region., It is a tect, that 
to 1912 and again in 1915, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India tried to revive a 
border claim based on the Ardagh 
Line. But these were rejected by 
London, according to India Ciffice Re¬ 
cords, (See my paper, ‘A Note on 
Source Materiai On The Sno-Indian 
Border. Dispute: Western Sector’ China 
Report, May-Iune 1981). In volume 
XII of AITCHISON’S Treaties (1931), 
it is clearly written: “’The Northern as 
well as the Eastern boundary of the 
Kashmir State is still undefined’’ 
(Part I, p 5). 

Lastly, I quote from a review 
(Asm Affairs, June 1977, pp 210-12) 
of my book: “The Hidden History 
of the Sino-Indian Frontier” (1974) by 
H A F Rumbold, a retired senior offi¬ 
cial of the Indian Office, London: 

The basic trouble is that, whereas 
the Raj aimed at borders in the re¬ 
mote areas of the Himalayas and 
Karakoram mountain which were 
administratively convenient and 
were ready to be flexible about them, 
independent India elevated lines 
drawn by cartographers into status 
symbols with the sanctity of a Holy 
Write. In the north-west, in the 
frozen, uninhabitable, wilderness of 
Aksai Chin, where 200 miles sepa¬ 
rated the areas in which Indian 
or Tibetan authority ran, there was 
no need of a defined frontier in the 

days of the Raj; . aind there 

was none. ... In 1929 the Simon 
Commission wished to include a 
map of India in Volume‘I of their 
report, and the question arose how 
India’s northern frontier should be 
shown. In researching this peunt for 
them, I found nothing in the India 
Office records to justify the line on 
„ the Kuenlun range indicated in some 
maps; the Commission’s mam accord¬ 
ingly adopted a line rou^ly along 
the crest of the Karakoram range, 
excluding the Aksai Oiin. But the 
post-independence Government cf 
India fought a war over this worth¬ 
less area. 

The Government of India should 
set up an independent fact-finding 
commission under the Chairmanship of 
a Supreme. Court judge to scruitinise 
the new evidence on the SinoJlndian 
boundary question brought to light by 
independent researchers to tli«; Infl lp 
Office Records in recent years, instead 
of relying on the Offlctelf'Report of 
February 1961. This, will help tbem 
understand why a compromise settle¬ 
ment of the Sino-Indian fapiig^ty 
question is imperative,- on bplh, ti^ 
side. ' . --.i.. 
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'‘At the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, 
India awakes to Iffe andfreedom ." 

Jawaharlal Nehru 



AiidforTataSted,ai]ewerabegins. 


Ilie en of modemlMtion and expaniion. 

1951; plana fructify to raiie capadtj’to 1.3 
mUlionlnjottona. 19SS:acontitctofRa810 
million ia aijned widi Kalaer Engineeta to ralae 
capacity flutter. All ttla time, the Coopany'a 
aklUed manpoarer, experience and eipeitiae are 
put at the diapoaal of the Goremment of India to 
launch ita own ateel mill* 

All round the coiintrt’. I lie clarion call of 
freedom was sllrrlnjt the people Into a new 
awakening. I’rojects were taking shape. Danis, 
bridges, cities and ports were coming up, 
harblngeis of a new India It was an awakening 
udilcli Jamsctjl Tala had foreseen—long ago. He 
knew It would happen and he kneiv what would 
be needed-steel, the life blood of Industry. In the 
early years of Independence, all these massive 
projects could get underway speedily, 
economically, because of one man’s prescience. 


For he gave the country its first steel mill—nearly 
four decades before the country attained 
freedom. 

And the tradition continues at Tata Steel 
where anticipating and pioneering have come 
naturally, voluntarily. Take, for example, the work 
done on community dcielopment, family welfare, 
rural development and the facilities provided for 
technical and other forms of training. In fact, ■ 

'everything that affects the community, every 
aspect of Its emancipation' has Irccn of deep 
Interest to Tata Steel. 

It Is this concern for fellow men, tills 
unflinching belief that forging men of quality 
must precede the making of steel that have made 
Tata Steel what Jamsetjl Tata had meant It to 
bc-a progressive Industrial enterprise 
generating wealth which benefits the people, 

enriches the natloa 



1907-1982 


What benefits the people, benefits the notion. nn STEEL 
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FLAGGING ANTI-INFLATIONARY THRUST 
NUTRITIONAL NORMS AND POVERTY 
SLUM DWELLERS AND THE CONSTITUTION 
EVALUATING I NS AT 

TRIBALS: INTEGRATION VS ASSIMILATION 


BIHAR PRESS ACT 



Delhi, January 198G. 

As a lively young working girl 

begins her day, a wayward truck ends her life. 

If only... 



If only pr2vention had been 
a priority. 


Two yeare ago, a pretty 24-year 
old working girl in Delhi died 
when the autorickshaw in which 
she was travelling was hit from 
behind by a truck. The driver of 
the auto was hospitalised with 
multiple fractures and the truck 
driver absconded. 

Every year 20,000 people die in 
road accidents in India. And a 
lakh more are injured. More than 
85% of road accidents arc 
caused by human error. Being a 
good driver is not enough. It is 
necessary to anticipate the 


driving errors of other drivers . 

That's the essence of defensive 

driving. 

The Defensive Driving Code 

• Alertness for the driving errors 
of other drivers. 

• Concern for accident 
prevention regardless of who 
IS in the right. 

• Knowledge of traffic rules and 
regulations. 

• Care, courtesy and 
consideration for other road 
users. 


A 


Prevent loss. Preserve life. 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 

ISponund by tht GkmhI Innmnci hduntyl 
Witdw Houw. Sir P.M. Roid. Botnbiv 400 001 
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Escape through Election 

NOTWITHSTANDING the well-known differences between and among tl* 
opposition par ies, the Union government and the leaders of the AssimB 
agitation on the vexed question of ‘foreign nationals' in Assam, the prospects 
of a resumption of tripartite talks on the question later this month appear 
bright since both the Centre and the leaders of the agitation, for different 
reasons, are anxious to resume' the dialogue. Already, a delegation of the 
AASU and the AAGSP is in Delhi having its own parleys with 
the leaders of the ontosi'.ion parties; and while the opposition 
parties, barring the Muslim League and, surprisingly, the CPI, 
have, declined the invitation of the Union Home Minister to discuss 
the issue, they have at the same time made it clear that they are only 
opposed to bilateral talks with the government which may well be construed 
by the leaders of the Assam agitation as attempts to- present a united stand 
against them, Clearly, the opposition, parties, barring the CPI and, less 
importantly, the Muslim League, do not want the government to inveigle 
them into a position where they would lose whatever leeway they have with 
the leaders of the agita ion — a natural caution in view of the possibility 
of elections to the state asv mbly being held before the expiry of the latest 
proclamation of President’s rule next March, The decision of the CPI to 
attend the talks is probably yet another instance ol the party's continuing 
ambivalence towards the CenTc, v.acillating between the newly acquired 
stance of total opposition to tlie Union government’s domestic policies and 
a I elapse into its older habi's. 

That the Centre has decided, perhaps is even determined, to hold 
elections before March next year is new more oi less certain. The Union 
Home Minister said as much while bringing before Parliament his resolutions 
for the passing of the Assam budget and lor extension of President’s rule 
in Assam for another six-month period. Much has been made in this 
context about the ‘consliiuiior.al compulsions' (Art 356) that would force 
the Centre to hold elections ii. Assam by March next year. It is suggested 
that there is no provision to bring a state under President’s rule for a period 
longer than one year, barring the declaration of Emergency in the state. The 
same constitutional provision divs, however, enable the Centre to do so 
if it cati get the Election Commission to cert.ly that a continuance in force 
of the proclamation of President’s rule is neoessary “on account of difficulties 
in holding general elections to the legislative assembly of the state concerned". 

The argument about ‘constilutinnal compulsion’ is thus at best a specious 
one. The Centre’s thinking seems to be to offer a package of sorts to the 
leaders of agitation in the ensuing talks wliich could include, apart from 
quite irrelevant and iinimplemcntable agreement on a cut-off date, the 
promise to set up an 'independent aufhority’ to decide the question of who 
a foreigner is. This has been hinted at by the Union Home Minister in 
Parliament. It is unlikely tha' the proposal would be accepted by the 
leaders of the agitation whose demand has bien that this question should 
be settled according to the relevant laws and roles framed thereunder. 
However, the Centre seems to be dcteimined to make a ‘take it or leave it’ 
offer and then proceed to hold he elections, come what may, justifying 
this decision on the ground that its hands are tied, and that it is bound to 
hold elec ions short of declaring an Emergency in the state. 

It can he no one’s argument that holding of elect'ons in the state in 
Ihe present circumstances would not be besc" with the kind of ‘difficulties’ 
envisaged under Article 356. The Centre has not refrained from pleading 
less credible excuses in order not to hold elections, or oven to dismiss 
popularly elected slate governments. So, if the Centre now appears to be 
so considerate of its constitutional responsibilities, the reasons should be 
sought elsewhere includ'ng in the fact tha. the ruling party’s political 
organisation in the state, having been recently reconstituted, is rela'.ively 
less faction-ridden at present. More importan'ly, the Centre realises that 
tha longer it is seen to be holding the baby in the state, the greater would 
br the difficulty for it to ex'ricate itself from the predicament. Since none 
of the disputants, having themselves created the conditions in which the 
issue began to be perceived as a ‘problem’, has any solution to offer, the 
Centre f« its part is now anxious to hand the baby over to the ‘people’. 



Ttiwision 

Nttur* In Colour 


THE introduction of colour television 
is i foH accompU, and the way this 
took place surely has lessons for policy 
makers. On one side, the Electronics 
Ccinmission decided to promote the 
the manufacture of black and white TV 
sets by pemiitting Bharat Electronics 
(BEL) to make i;lass shells at a new 
plant to be sited near Bombay. This 
would complement BEL’s TV tube¬ 
making activity, and Ire an important 
step in ccmpletely indigenising black 
and white TV set manufacture as vir¬ 
tually all the other components are 
now made here. Banged against this 
choice have Ireen Vasant Sathe, Minis¬ 
ter for Information and Broadcasting, 
and a variety of e’ccttonic companie.s 
who have been importing and assembl¬ 
ing kits for colour TV sets, "Nature is 
in colour’’, Sathe is reported to have 
.“■aid, as the clinching argument for in¬ 
troducing colour television. 

If the Electronics Oimmission’s wm- 
.scrvatisin on this ijgiue is questionable, 
so are the argimients for colour tele¬ 
vision. True, most television stations in 
the world have now introduced or 
.switched over to colour, even in the 
.so-called poor countries. However, the 
issue has Imcome less one of whether 
colour television .should he introduced 
lhan of choosing the means tor manu- 
lacturing colour TV sets here. Sathe 
succeeded in persuading the Union 
Cabinet to reverse the decision of tin 
Electronics Commission against colour 
television and announced a scheme for 
importing colour TV se’s which makes 
a'] control fairly ridiculous. Until the 
Asian games arc over any returning 
Indian can bring in a colour TV set by 
paying only 145 per cent duly, and 
foreign-ba.sed relations of Indian resi¬ 
dents aic permitted to .send them sets 
for iLse in India. Even the Department 
ol Electronics’ own Electronics Trade 
and Technology Development Corpora¬ 
tion is to import nearly 100,000 kits for 
assdiibly liy local 'manufactures’. 

Sathe has grandiose plans of having 
a co'our TV set and a colour video tape 
recorder in every village and claims 
that this levt'l of purchase will bring 
prices down to IW 5,000 for a colour 
TV set. The evidence would tend to 
point the other way. In the US, tlie 
price ratio Iretween black and white 
and co'our TV sets is 1:3, and this 
essentially reflects the differences in 
costs of components and the assembly 


and testing procedures. In FaUstan, 
imported colour TV sets sell for 
Rs 9,000-10,000 (locally assembled ones 
cost about Rs 1,000 more). Manufac¬ 
turers here have never shown a willing¬ 
ness to keep prices low and it is un¬ 
likely that 'the selling price will 
stabilise at less than R^ 12,000 when 
the concessional duties are raised after 
'he Asian Games. 

A strong impetus for going over to 
colour comes from local manufacturers 
whose sales of black and white sets 
have saturated. Until new TV stations 
arc set up, these sales are unlikely to 
rise again and Doordarshan (part of 
Sathe’s ministry) requires long gesta¬ 
tion periods before each new station is 
commissioned. Moreover, assembly of 
colour T\' sets from kits require very 
little investment in equipment. (Test¬ 
ing these .sets to ensure reliability is.a 
more complex busine.ss, and one that 
must small manufacturers may skirt 
around.) This again is attractive, be¬ 
cause the sales of colour TV sets will 
saturate even faster than tliose of black 
and white sets. 

i 

At some point, all technical argu¬ 
ments come up against broader econo¬ 
mic facts. In a short time, around 
Rs 240 ciore will have been invested 
by private individua's in colour TV sets, 
a.sSHming 200,000 sets are sold. ’This 
is independent of the cost of sets 
brought in or sent in from abroad. 
State and Central taxes will claim 
Ils 100 crore of this, if we account for 
customs duty on components, Central 
and state sales-faxes and excise duty 
on the finished product. Finally, Door- 
danshan will have to invest iii_studios, 
equipment and broadcasting facilities. 
Let us put this at Rs 100 crore, taking 
all such expenditure into account as 
would not otherwise have been made. 
Fur alxiut Rs 340 crore, nature will he 
in colour for the privileged few.' 

Even when this is done, there is still 
little to commend the rush to colout 
TV when Doordarshan has virtually Do 
programmes ready for broadcast, other 
than film.s. In fact, Doordarshan and 
die Post and Telegraphs department are 
far from being ready even to use the 
TV channels available on INSAT 1 and 
priorities here are certainly far higher. 
The Delhi station of Doordarshan has 
lieeii equipped with some colour broad¬ 
casting equipment to cover the Asian 
Games. An experimental set-up has 
been tried in the Madras Station but 
this is very far from operational viabi- 
illy. Tile other stations are even 
farther away from colour broadcasting. 


Studios, recording facilities, Casneras, 
etc, have still to be procured and in¬ 
stalled, and after this there must surely 
Ije period of tests before regular 1 
broadcasting can start 

hdo-US Relations 


Agrating to Agno 

THE Prime Minister’s nine-day visit 
to the US has, according to a goverli- 
ment spokesman, helped in “removing 
mIsp.evccptions”, so that both sides 
"now understand things better”. The 
one concre'e achievement of the visit 
is that the Tarapur nuclear fuel issue 
has been ‘settled’ through a trilateral 
arrangement involving India, the US 
and France. India is to receive the 
fuel from France, subject to the safe¬ 
guards of the International .Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). While India 
has not formally given up its right to 
reproee.s.i the used fuel, it would appeal 
that it lia.s accepted some restraint on 
the e.vercise of this right. 

What is of far greater significance, 
however, is the clearly discernible 
change in the overall tenor of Indo-US 
relations. -In this connection, some ol 
the pronouncements by US officials on 
the eve of the Indian Prime Minister’s 
visit are worth quoting. India and 
the US, it was noted, “have common 
interest in the security of South Asia 
and the adjoining areas of South West 
Asia and the Persian Gulf”. It was 
also noted with satisfaction that ”re- 
ccn'ly India has been engaged in 
efforts to improve its relations with 
China and Pakistan and we support 
these efforts’’. The US officials also 
acknowledged that they saw “indica¬ 
tions that India would like to improve 
its relations with us and we reciprocate 
ihese indications hut'it is not neces¬ 
sarily in the context of India moving 
away from the Soviets”. Indeed it was 
conceded that “it is po.sslble for a 
country to be friendly with the US 
and the Soviet Union at the same 
time”. These pronouncements suggest 
a re-a.ssessment by the US of the 
situation in this part of the world and 
India's role in it. 

The US is concerned over the 
troubled and uncertain situation in 
West and South West Asia as a result 
of the Iran-lraq War and the Soviet 
military presence In Afghuiistan. In 
the US view, these developments call 
not only for bolstering Pakistan’s 
defences, but also ensuring a stable 
India. No doubt in recognitioB of 
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the innd of foiling prices. Saudi 
Arabia was aiioted a quota of 7.5 fflbd, 
though it voluntarily offered to restrict 
production to 7 mbd. Among the 
other countries, Iran was ailowei a 
quota of 1.2 mbd, Iraq 1.2 mbd and 
Libya SOO.OOObd. 

It has, however, not been possible to 
enforce these quotas. While Saudi 
Arabia had maintained production on 
an average at 6.5 mbd till June and 
Iraq could only manage 800,000 bd, a 
number of other countries had exceed¬ 
ed their quota and had been seiling 
crude at prices below those agreed 
upon in March. Libya increastd its 
production to 1.2 mbd and Iran was 
producing twice as much as its quota 
and officially offering a $ 3 per barrel 
discount to buyers. Saudi Arabia 
claimed that Algeria and Nigeria loo 
were underpricing their oil. 

Libya and Iran have argued for rais¬ 
ing their quota at the expense ot Saudi 
Arabia. Libya wants its quota to b;; 
hiked to 1.2 mbd and Iran to 3 mbd. 
Other member states too have demand¬ 
ed a readjustment of quotas. It was 
Ihese differences which led to the 
s alemate at the OPEC’s July meeting. 

Other factors have been at work as 
well, Among these is the Iran-Iraq 
war. Iran wants to raise its oil out¬ 
put to finance 'he war. It also wants 
to see Saudi oil earnings cut dowii .so 
that .Saudi Arabia’s ability to help 
Iraq is diminished. Libya is faced 
with a financial crisis which has neces- 
sita’ed a reduction in its ambitious 
industrial development plans as well as 
its jenero'is financial aid to various 
governments. Like Iran, Libya too 
wants Saudi Arabia, wh'ch it sees as 
the seat of rcac'ion in West Asia, cut 
to size. 


cd position and unse'tled the 

inteniational oil market is also the ex* 
pansion of oil production by non- 
OPEC countries. Whereas in April 
1982 OPEC production at 17 mbd was 
far below the April 1980 figure of 28 
mbd, non-OPEC oil output had risen 
to 20 mbd from 18 mbd in April 1980. 
Even as OPEC has been try.ng to prop 
up the world oil market, hree large 
iton-OPEC exporters Mexico, UK 
and the Soviet Union — have increased 
tlieir exports of oil. 

The Western powers arc understand¬ 
ably aoxkms to break the most suc¬ 
cessful third world arrangement so far 
to sustain the international prices of 
one of their export products. But, 
paradoxically, the very world oil glut 
and sharp fall in export earnings from 
oil are likely to make OPEC members 
anxious to preserve the organisation 
and try to avert a showdown between 
Iran and Saudi Arabia. It is not with¬ 
out reason that Venezuela, which had 
leportedly considered the possibility 
of leaving OPEC, declared at the July 
meeting that it was “keeping itself 
wi'hin OPEC's guideline, its unity and 
solidarity" and warned that "it would 
by suicidal fot OPEC and its members 
to fall into a price war". 

Support for relative'y high oil prices 
may come also from another unexpect¬ 
ed source. Sizeable investments have 
been made in alternative energy sour¬ 
ces — such as coal and hydel power — 
as well as in offsiinre oil exploration. 
These investments are kept, vrabl - only 
by high oil prices. Those' who have 
made the.se iiivcstmen's (who include' 
also the world’.s major oil companies) 
cannot peissibly look favourably upon 
a prolonged depression in the world oil 
market. 


these US 'anidetieg Inclln Gandhi in 
her banqgiet speedi in "Washington 
^reierred to India being “a large area 
*of stabilily’’ in South Asia and claim¬ 
ed that its “strengthening would help 
to stabilise and strengthen the entiro 
region”. 

On India's side there is clearly a 
willingness to improve its ties with 
US. This desire is borne not jus! out 
Ilf economic necessity, although that 
Is a major consideration. The super¬ 
power presence in the Indian Ocean 
and the contiguous regions ha.s in¬ 
creased in the last three years and the 
Government of India has apparently 
decided that it would he unreali-stic 
for It not to try to have good relations 
wilh Ivoth the .shper powers. 

k The growing presence ot the Kvo 
superpowers in the region docs not 
preclude, in the .short term at least, 
a desire on the part of both to have 
a s able India. This is reflected in 
the explicit US acceptance that im¬ 
provement in Indo-US relations need 
not involve a reversal of India’s close 
ties with the Soviet Union. The US 
iS .satisfied with the process of rniprove- 
ment in India's relatioas with Pakistan 
and China as this has the side-effect 
of reducing Indian need to depend 
ixilitically and militarily on the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, the gov¬ 
ernment of India has no reason to 
permit Pakistan to enjoy a monopoly 
over friendly relations with the US. 
In this context it is also interesting 
that there has been little hostile re¬ 
action in lliis country to the clear 
improvement of relations with the US. 
even from parlies and groups which 
sliould normally have lieen expected to 
be sharp’)' critical of such a develop¬ 
ment. 

Oil 


Not the End for OPEC 


THE failure of OPEC ministeis to 
; grec on a new market sharing arrange¬ 
ment after two days of talks on July 
10 and 11 at Vienna has bt-en seen 
as a serious setback for the ^-year old 
organisation. There has been talk of 
even a total break-up of OPEC. 

In March this year OPEC had 
fixed a production ceiling of 17.5 mil- 
Hon barrels per day (mbdl for all i's 
members taken together. The purpose 
was to reduce the supifly of oil' in. the 
international maitot.so as to reverse 


On the criteria of size of population 
and financial need, the demand fot a 
reduction in the Saudi Arabian quo’a 
my receive suppo'ft from o her OPEC 
members. However, as by far the 
largest oil producer in the OPEC, Saudi 
Arabia’s position remains very strong. 
Further, with the formation of the 
Gulf Co-operaiion Council, it can rally 
the other oil'-producing Gulf states on 
its side and against Iran. 

World demand for oil from the oil 
exporting countries has been felling and 
is expected to decline further by 11 per 
cen in 1982. While the success of 
oil, conservation efforts is one reason 
for this, the recession in the West is 
anbiher major factor, What has affect- 


Africa 

Double Standards 


THE 19th meeting of heads of states 
of the Organiration of African Unity 
(OAU) which was to have taken place 
in Tripoli from August 5 to 7 was 
disrupted by the crisis over the admis- 
.rion of the Sharefi Arab Democratic 
Republic (SADR). The conference of 
the council of ministers of OAU, which 
was to precede the sunmiit, was boy¬ 
cotted by 19 members of OAU, depri¬ 
ving it of the necessary quorum of two- 
thirds of its members. 

The OAU’s last summit in Nairobi 
liad sought to avoid a showdown on the 
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SADR question through a compromise 
which had called for a UN supervised 
referendum in western Sahara and the 
formation of a seven nation ‘imp’e- 
menta'.ion committee’. The compromise 
was short-lived, however. The meeting 
of the GAU council of ministers at 
Addis Ababa in February ended abrupt¬ 
ly when ihe OAU secretariat accepted 
SADR as a full fledged member, going 
by Article 28 of the OAU charter which 
provides for admission of new members 
by a simple majority of the members 
states. Since SADR had been recogni¬ 
sed by 26 OAU members, it was ad¬ 
mitted to the OAU. Having failed to 
block SADR’s admission, Morocco 
backed by 18 other countries announced 
that it w'ould liovcott the Tripoli sum¬ 
mit if it W. 1 S atteiidwl by SADR. Nige¬ 
ria proposed a compromise under which 
SADR woo’d at end the foreign minis¬ 
ters’ meeting but would voluntarily 


BUSINESS 


THE .Apparels Exiwrt Promotion Coun- 
111 (AEPC) is caught in a battle bet¬ 
ween two groups. A group led by K K 
Jain of Reflex Internationa! is at logger- 
heads with a group represented by Vijay 
Mehta of Olde Vil'age and K B Singh 
of Singh Brothers. The AEPC President, 
Mohan Mehtany, and the immediate 
past President, Mohanjit Singh, repre¬ 
sent the Jain group; whereas the Mehta 
group claims special status as 'foun¬ 
ders’ of AErc. The .secretariate, too, 
has jumped into the fray. The court 
has given a stay order on the pending 
elections, on the plea made by the 
Mehta group that even as.sociate mem¬ 
bers of AEPC should be al’owed to vote 
in the elections. The associate members 
compri.se .small exporters with less than 
three ye.irs’ experience in exports. Such 
exporters do constitute a mayir part of 
ihe membership. How’ever, the Jain 
group argues that K R .Singh, who con¬ 
trols a huge agency businc.ss, can 
dictate temis to small exporters and 
make their participation in the elections 
biased. 

The government has responded to 
.the present conflict Jiy appointing a 
study group of officials to go one .step 
further to advise it on which body 
should handle the lucrative business ot 
al'ociting garment quotas to exporters 
Hic contenders ate; AEPC (the present 


abstain from the summit meeting, but 
this was found unaccceptable. 

One major factor behind the rigid 
stand taken by Morocco is the recent 
consolidation of Moroccan mi’itary hold 
over west Sahara. As proof of this, the 
phosphate mines in west Sahara were re¬ 
opened in early July. This was meant 
to bolster Morocco’s claims on west 
Sahara. 

Whi’c SADR's admission to OAU is 
legilimate, the OAU has adopted double 
.standards in relation to the right of self- 
determination of the Eritreans, Eritrea, 
then a UN recognised mandate teni- 
tory, had been annexed by Ethiopia in 
the 1950s. Both Eritrea and west Sa¬ 
hara had lieen taken over by neigh¬ 
bouring .states, Ethiopia in the first case 
and Morocco in the second. However, 
the OAU has reacted differently in the 
two cases. This has definite’)' created a 
credibility problem for the OAU. 


di.sfrilru'or), the Bombay-ba-sed Textile 
Export Promotion Council (TEXPRO- 
CIL). the Textile Commissioner’s office, 
and Ihe Export Commissioner in the 
Ministry of Commerce. There have been 
cliarges of misuse of the sizeable funds 
aeeiiniulated with the fees paid for the 
quota allocation services rendered, And, 
as a first step, the government has 
issued a directive requiring separation 
of these funds from export promotion 
accounts. 

Garment exports emerged as a lucra¬ 
tive export Imsiness in the early seven¬ 
ties. Punjabi entrepreneurs in Delhi 
wore quick to enler the field, and today 
nearly half ihe garments exports from 
the country are from Delhi, though thf; 
fabric is produced el.'^ywhere. Handloom 
fabrics, for instance, come to Delhi 
mo.slly from .Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, and Kerala, for conversion into 
garments. Garments and apparels ex¬ 
ports were Rs 600 crore in 1981, a rise 
of 62 per cent over the level of the 
previbus year. Initially, however, the 
affairs of the garment industry — in¬ 
cluding allocafion of quotas for export 
to quota countries of EEC, Scandina¬ 
via, and North America — were con¬ 
trolled by the Bombay-based Texprocil. 
Ip 1978, the garment exporters of Delhi 
formed the Apparels Export Promotion 
Coimoil (AEPC), and managed to get 


the quota allocation poiffoKo ttanafn- 
red to itself. 

The fact is that apparels export to 
the developed countries is a highly pro- i 
fitable business — thanks V> the avail- 
abili'y of cheap labour locally and the 
export promotion .suksidies and kick¬ 
backs. AVhile it has attracted many 
entrepreoeucs, there are now insufficient 
quotas to satisfy them. The recently 
concluded Multi-Fibre Arrangement 
(MFA) between the developed and deve¬ 
loping countries further reduces the 
quotas availah’e to the developing 
countries for export to the developed 
world. In such a situation, cornering of 
quota.s and gaining control of the quota 
allocating system has itself become a 
business operalion. Rival groups try to 
edge one another nut in bodies sucb 
as the AEPC to gain control over the 
limited quotas. A flourishing trade has 
grown — part legal and part illegal — 
of a ‘qiaita market’ in which quotations 
reflect the current premia for the diffe- 
lent categories of garments and coun¬ 
tries. A quota has three components. 

It Is d(;cided on the basis of past per- 
iormance, first-come-first-serve (FCFS), 
and contract reservation. It Is legally 
permissible to sell the component secu¬ 
red on the basis ot past perfoitnance, 
but the FCF.S and contract reservation 
quotas are allocated to .specific parties. 
However, the by now too familiar 
tricks of invoice titles and letters of 
authority are used quite openly to clr- 
eumvent tbe.se res'.rictions. Even STC, 
HHEC, and other .state government cor- 
pora'.ions. wihieb are allocated specific 
(piota.s as public sector manufacturing 
companies, are guilty of selling quotas. 

The bureaucracy is not left unrequit¬ 
ed. For it holds the power of granting 
quota and of determining the annual 
quota allocation policy. Complicated 
and important cases are explicitly reser¬ 
ved for decision of the Textile Com- 
m''.ssioner. AEPC is never granted the 
power to issue quota.s for more than a 
year at a time, which keeps it on per¬ 
petual probation and keeps intact the 
control of it by the bureaeracy. Indeed, 
the two camps in the AEPC secretariat 
have their counterparts in the burea- 
cracy. One of these is led by the seniot 
director who has appointed friends and 
relatives of CbmmerM Ministry officials 
to jobs in the AEPC secretariat By 
this same taken, only AEPC has been 
securing the lucrative quota allocation ' 
work each year. The other eamp has 
been led by the Director-General who 
Is also u former STC group executive, 
however, he has had to leave AEPC in 
the aftermath of the current conflict 


Scramble for the Quick Buck 
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Tlje ■ H»trepreneuts tbrowit up by 
appareli export business have oeitain 
interesUng chsracleristics. The business 
elite of this'exporting ootnmuulty has 
acquired riches since the export booffl 
of the early seventies. It has all the 
consumption and business tendencies of 
the new rich who have proliferated in 
recent decades. • The uncertainty and 
risk in expott business,, especially in 
commodities such as gaunents, is very 
high. A single bad decision or impro¬ 
per implementation of an operation can 
make or mar the business. The business" 
class that has surfaced through this is 
high risk-taking, dynamic, knowledge¬ 
able about international opportunities, 
and unscrupulous towards the niceties 
of regulations. Predictably, this attitude 
is reflected in the exporters' organisa¬ 
tions. The AEPC battle, for instance, is 
being waged in the open. Not that 
other export promotion councils are 
different In the Export Promotion 
Omndl for Finished Leather at Kan¬ 
pur, the managing committee has stop¬ 
ped functioning altogether owing to 
squalJbifs bidwecii groui», and the 
court and the government have inter¬ 
vened, III the apex body of exporters, 
too, viz, the Federation of Indian Ex¬ 
port Organisations (FIEO), the internal 
rifis in the managing committee are a 
.subject of public debate. The lines of 
division here, intetestingly, are between 
exporters dealing with the socialist bloc 
ami others dealing with the Western 
countries. 

Sugor 

Wishful Thinking 


.ST.ATISTICS for the first nine months 
of the 1981-82 sugar season are now 
available. During this period produc¬ 
tion rose by .3.2 mn tonnes to, a record 
figure • of 8,3 mn tonnes. However, 
offtake of sugar, at 3.96 mn tonnes, 
showed only a nominal increase of 4 
lakh tonnes. This is the result of the 
government’s policy of deliberately 
restricting the monthly releases — 
obviously with a view to keeping sugar 
prices high. Stocks of sugar naturally 
mounted from 0.8 mn tonnes on Octo¬ 
ber I, 1981 to 5.1 mn tonnes on July 1, 
1982. 

For August^ the festival igpnth, the 
government has released a total quan¬ 
tity of 344 lakh tonnes. Assuming that 
the same quantity is released for 
S^jte^iej, lije last month of the sea¬ 
son, Jt can be stated wilji some certi¬ 
tude that stocb on Octqber 1, 1982, 
^ begiimiDg of the 19§'2-83 season. 


will be 3 j mn tonnes. Sugar produe- 
tioa had touched 8.5 inn tonnes in 
1977-78 and the 1978-79 season had 
opened with a stock of 3.3 mn tonnes. 
However, due to shortfalls in produc 
lion in tlie following two seasons, 
stocks at the end 1979-80 had dwindl¬ 
ed to less than 0.6 mn tonnes. 

The statutory minimum price ol 
sugarcane was raised from Rs 85 pet 
tonne in 1977-78 to Rs 130 per tonne 
in 1980-81 and has been retained ill 
tliat level for the current season. How¬ 
ever, the actual -average price received 
1)\ Ihe grower increased tmni Rs 95 
per tonne in 1978-79 to between 
Hs 220 and Rs 300 pei tonne in dif- 
feient .states in lMO-81. In the current 
,sea.son, the growers are getting Rs 220 
to Rs 300 per tonne. Of course, there 
is the other side of the coin as well. 
By May 31, 1982 arrears ot payment 
ior cane due to growers had mounted 
to Rs 208 crore. Growers are supposed 
to be paid within J4 days, but this 
stipulation has remained on paper. 

The official estiuiate of the sugarcane 
crop will come only at the fag end ot 
the sea.son. The final estimate for the 
1980-81 season, for example, was re¬ 
leased on Oetolier 31, 1981. It placed 
the crop at the equivalent 15.4 mn 
tonnes of gur, i e, alxiut 154 hm tonnes 
ol cuiie. .Sugarcane production in the 
current .sea.sbn is placed at 180 mn 
tonne,s by all concerned interests. 

The tariff value of .sugar wa.s fixed at 
Rs 420 per quintal for October 1981. 
By March 1982. the government had 
luised it to Rs 590 per quintal. 
Thereafter it was shailily re- 
diKxxl to Rs 430 per (juiiilal 
and again raised to Rs,440 tor July. 
The rate of cxc’se duty has remained 
at 15.B per cent from June 1, 1980. 
(Why it has not been rounded oft to 
16 per cent will remain one of lie 
minor mysteries of the government's 
.sugar policy.) ' 

Despite the plentifuisupply of sugar, 
and of .sweetening agents generally, 
there has-been another sharp .spurt in 
sugar prices. Wholesale and retail 
prices of sugar had stood at Rs 502 per 
quintal and Rs 5.50 per kg, respectively, 
in tlie latter part of June. After moving 
lip to Rs 578 per quintal and Rs 6 per 
kg, they have closed July at Rs 545 
per quintal and Hs 0 .per kg. This has 
happened even though the Tree market 
quota of 2 laldu tonnes, released In 
dirce Instilments, for.June was repeal¬ 
ed for July at a stroto. Tlie free market 
quota for August has been fixed at 
2.50 lakh tonnes, This introduced an 


element of hesitancy in the market 
towards the end of July. 

Government has tried to help pro¬ 
ducers by declaring, for the first time 
in the history of the sugar industry, 
that a buffet stock of 500,000 tonnes 
w'ould be created, to be financed wholly 
by the nationalised banks. The govero- 
iiient ivill pay the cost of liolding the 
stock and actual interest at 19.5 per 
cent on the quarterly average tariff 
value, with effect from October 1, 
1981, ie, the start of the .season. The 
government has-also decided to raise 
the cess on sugar production frisn Rs5 
to Rs 15 per quintal. The Minister lot 
Agriciiltiiie has patted himself on the 
tiiick and cl,limed that the goveninmit 
had taken “the first step towards 
eliminaling csciieal fluctuations in the 
sugar economy witne-ssed Uki frequently 
ill the past”. This is wishful thinking, 
though in the bargain the price ol 
both levy and tiei' market sugar will 
go up by Rs 10 irer quintal. 
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STAHSTICS 


VaditloD (Fn Ceat) ’ 


lodcK Numberti of Wholesale Prices 


Latell 

Over 

Over 

Over 




' 

(1970-71“100) 

Weigbti 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

. In 

In 



(17.7.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

291.2 

1.9 

1.3 

5 3 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

279.0 

3.1 

2.3 

7 6 

10.9 

150 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

255.6 

3.7 

5 0 

8.8 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

ffon-Food Articles 

106 

246.1 

26 

-1.2 

8,5 

9,7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

455 4 

2.0 

5.1 

4,0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

273 5 

0 9 

-0 7 

3.8 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

. 




Variations (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 



«- 







Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 

# 



Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Inclusirinl Woikcrs 

I960--100 

462' 

0.7 

6.7 

|.| 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

ForUiban Non-Manual Linployecs 

1960=100 

428" 

0.7 

8.1 

3.6 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

439" 

-0.2 

3 3 . 

-0.2 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 . 

-1.9 

' ■ 

61-100 













Variations (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

- . 

— 



. 

- 




Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

in 



(16-7-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81 82 

80-81 

79-80 

7^-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money bupply (M j) 

Rs crorc 

65 819 

1,043 

7,172 

3,35| 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(1.6) 

(12.2) 

(5 4) 

(12 7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government -Sccloi 

Rs crorc 

34,004 

677 

6,228 

3,226 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs ciore 

43,789 

1,032 

6,698 

1,570 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2.000 

-376 

-2,203 

—661 

-2,0s9 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

46,045 

1.319 

5,354 

2295 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(2.9) 

(13.2) 

(5 2) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weigbti 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Pet Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-=100) 



1982 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

■168.5' 

174.1 

165.1 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

215.1* 

202.8 

191.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

219.7* 

199.9 

192.8 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

147.5* 

147.0 

141.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

165.0’ 

161.8 

153.7 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

171.1’ 

168.5 

166.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Duiable Goods 

28.11 

164.3* 

161.0 

152.1 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Toreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81tt 79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



Month 










(Mar 82) 

1 81-82tt 80-81 


''' 




L spot Is 

Ri crore 

563 

7,358 

6.711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

**5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.7) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,042 

13.110 

12,524 

12,524 

9,022 

7,398 

6.025 

5,074. 




(4.7) 

(38 8) 

(38.8) 

(31.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) (-3.6) 

Balance of 1 r.ulc 

Ri crore 

-479 

-5,752 

-5,813 

-5,813 

-2,563 - 

-1,843 

-621 

+72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month • 










(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Numbpr of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) (-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thouiand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

826 

804 






(6.5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) (-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Tbounnd 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


* Ftii current year upto latest month for which data arc available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for tvhich data arc available over corresponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 

Note : (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, superktipl' indicates that the figures is for January, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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Aagnst i4j 1982 


Calcutta Diary 


. A 

GOING by the Gregorian calendar, a 
year consists of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, barring the leap year 
— when an extra day is added. The 
chief ministers of the twenty-two states 
which constitute the Union of India 
have been spending- about sixty-five 
on the average out of these three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the 
nation's capital in recent years. In the 
ease of chief ministers belonging to 
the ruling party at the Centre, the 
number of such days spent in New 
Delhi is of course greater. If for as 
much as twenty per rent of their tenure 
the chief ministers have to be away, 
the administration of the state will 
naturally suffer. From time to lime, 
the press indulges in vigorous criti¬ 
cism of chief minfstirs induiging in 
such practice; how to curb the centri- 
petende of .state chief ministers has 
become the abiding concern of some^ 
constitutional experts. 

In the melee, the point of view of 
the chief ministers has tended to 
get lost. It is not just the exotic 
charms of New Delhi and its impe¬ 
rial grandeur which ensnare them 
there. They have to visit New Delhi 
for dear life. An administration can 
.survive only if it has the wherewithal 
to survive. These days the where¬ 
withal depends very much on the 
intent and predilections of the Union 
. government. Not that up to a point 
the chief ministers cannot generate 
resources from within their states. 
They can, if they really try hard. Some 
of them have tried,- most of them 
have not. They have not for an obvi¬ 
ous behavioi^st'c reason; in the pre¬ 
vailing .political milieu, if you can 
pass the burden ot difficult decisions 
on to someone eke tind be nonethe¬ 
less no worse off thereby, why bother 
to raise resources on your own; all 
you have to do is join the parlour of 
the incumbent Prime Minister, who 
will offer you bounty. If by ingratiat¬ 
ing yourself to the Centre, you are 
able to penuade it to part with'some 
extra resources — most chief minis¬ 
ters must have calculated — there is 
absolutely no need to attract oppro- 
Inuum by imposing taxes 'upon the 
people. After all, the state adminis¬ 
trations are not doing anything extra-, 
ordinarily different from what the 
Centre itself has been practising. The 
states are simply emulating the Cen- 


M 

tre. On every occasion since 1957 a 
shoiiage of resources has arisen, the 
government in New Delhi has pre¬ 
ferred to send emissaries overseas 
rather than to confide to the people 
and exhort them to contribute gener¬ 
ously for the nation’s survival and 
development. Year in and year out, 
ths- Union government has proved the 
point that it is much, much easier to 
raise, say, one thousand crores of 
rupees from foreign governments and 
inslitulions than to collect a mere one 
liundred crores of rupees from its own 
people. There is a lesson in amorality 
here, which the Centre has passed on 
to the states. When future historians 
•sciibble the annals of tndian deve¬ 
lopment during the past three and a 
half decades, they are bound to de- 
M)te a separate chapter to the Aid- 
India Consortium; the quintessence 
of this country’s post-Independence 
philosophy r . i),.j., borrow, eadge -- 
will be reflected therein. 

The slates have learned fast. Fiscal 
responsibility is a two-way process. If 
1 .em not taoght to be responsible, I 
will not be responsible; if I am not 
trusted to be responsible, 1 will not 
be responsible. It is a feudal clime; 
the Cen're has not discouraged the 
natural alacrity of the state govern¬ 
ments to surrender initiatives of their 
own and to look up to it for fiscal 
benediction. He who comes to me 
seeking gifts is also one who comes to 
me to offer tributes. If he stays loyal, 

I shower him with bounty; he may 
be a wretch, he may be a bounder, 
he may have squandered funds, he 
may have failed to raise the resources 
that could have been easily raised; 
but all is forgiven, he has promised 
loyalty to me. The chief ministers 
have learned fast. They — the bulk 
of them. — have decided to park them¬ 
selves for sixty-five days on the aver¬ 
age in the year in New Delhi and 
proclaim their loyalty to the Prime 
Miilister; their fiscal worries will- be 
taken care of. 

In any event, the Centre has got the 
state governments very much where it 
wanted. Total bank advances outstand¬ 
ing in any period of the yegr at pre¬ 
sent exceed the ^ize of the Union bud¬ 
get; they also exceed the size of the 
budgets of the twenty-two state govern¬ 
ments put together. These advances 
represent purchasing power. To whan 


this purchasing power will go, and 
under what terms and conditions, is 
determined exclusively by the Centre; 
-the Constitution says that this has to 
be so. Th(- Centre claims, again on the 
authority of the Constitution, the ex¬ 
clusive prerogative to raise, resources 
through public borrowings and is cur¬ 
rently pleased to dole out to the 
slates only 15 per cent ol what is 
being collected from the public 
through the assorted borrowing pro¬ 
grammes. A provision in tln' Consti¬ 
tution says that the states are to 
.secure a share of the proceeds of in¬ 
come tax and excise duties levied by 
the Centre. The formula for sharing 
these proceeds is decided by a Finance 
Commission appointed every five years 
by the President. Since the amend¬ 
ment to Article 74 of the Constitution 
in 1976, the President can appoint the 
Finance Commission only on the ad- 
' vice ol the Union Council ot Miiiis- 
ler’s; it is therefore the Union govciav- 
ment which will decide the composi¬ 
tion and terms of ri'terence of the 
Commission. Such 'being the case, it 
can also influence - even pre-deter- 
minc — the share that .should go to 
the' states. And there is of course that 
basic asymmetry; the Centre under the 
Constitution can float treasury bill.s in 
indeterminate quantities and thereby 
cover its deficits; the slates are in no 
position to lake recourse to any simi¬ 
lar dcM et machina. They have to 
fall back upon whatever temporary 
bounty is offered them by the Resen-e 
flank of India, which can be shut off 
any moment. 

If you browse through the pages of 
the Constitution, you might come away 
with the impression that the responsi¬ 
bility for al] the major task of eco¬ 
nomic development, including for in¬ 
dustrial growth — save in the case of 
defonce industries — devolves on the 
state governments. The latter thus 
face a fundamental disequilibrium, 
They have the responsibility, but ■thej 
do not have the resources, which are 
with the government at the Centre. 
The provisions of Article 282 of the 
Constitution are a great civiliser; 
under this Article, the Centre can 
offer dispensations to anybody any¬ 
where, the discretion is its alone. It 
can offer dispensations to the states, 
it can offer such dispensations either 
through the Planning Commission or 
straightforwardly through decisions on 
the part of the Ministry of Finance. 
To repeat, the Centre’s discretion in 
such matters is absolute. No wonder 
the chief ointsten park themselves in 
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New Hclhi for shty-five days in a 
year. 

No, the Constitution has not been 
subverted, it is merely being manipu¬ 
lated and manoeuvred. Under the 
Constitution, the state.s were originaily. 
allowed the untrammelled right to im¬ 
pose sales ta.\ on all commodities. By 
a Constitutional amendment act pass¬ 
ed in 1957, this liglit w.is taken away 
in the case of thre commodities: 
textiles, sugar and tobacco and tobacco 
products. These were the most elastic 
sources of sales tax revenue. What the 
states were promised in lieu, after 
they surrendered their tight to levy 
sales tax on these commodities, were 
the proceeds ol the addit.onal excise 
duties which the Centre imposed on 
them. But what the states actually 
got has not even been fractionally 1 
compensatory. The cotisequence is 
there to sec: till I9'i7. the s'a'e chief 
ministers would perhaps spend not 
more than twenty-five days on the 
.aver,nge in New Delhi each year; the 
average duration of their stay has i 
since risen to sixty-five. 

Indira Gandhi is back in power. She 
is fond of New Delhi, and she would 
love the chief ministers too to spend 
more and more time in New Delhi. A 
whole range of new commodities, in¬ 
cluding fertilisers, cement, paper, vege¬ 
table oil.;, etc, arc now proposed to be 
taken away from the jurisdiction of 
■sales tax and placed under thi scheme 
of additional duties of excise. Once 
the proposal goes through, the states 
would lose some more revenue, their 
dependence on the Centre would fur¬ 
ther inciease, and the chu'f ministers 
would have to spend a clear majority 
of the days in the year in New Delhi 
seeking benediction. ^ 

Of course, to transfer these addi- j 
tional items from the Stale List in ' 
the Seventh Schedule and 'bring them 
within the orbit of additional duties > 
o( excise will need a Constitutional ] 

amendment. This may take a while, a i 

year or eighteen months. But perhaps ! 

even that is not necessary, In terms 
Clause(3) of Article 286, the tight of 
a state government to impose a tax 
on the sale or pmcha.se of goods dc- 
dared by Parliament by law to be of 
special importance in inter-state trade 
or commerce’ is stibjea to restric¬ 
tions imposed by the Centre, Cur¬ 
rently, if any sales tax is imposed by 
any state on any such goods declared 
to bej)f special importance, it is sub¬ 
ject to the maximum rate prescribed 
under the Central Sales Tax Act, j 

which 4 4 per cent, All that the Cen¬ 


tre hat to do therefore to clip rtic 
fi'cal wings of state governments is to 
pick any commodity at random — 
maybe footwear, maybe pots and pans, 
maybe chalkpieces. maybe radios and 
television sets, maybe perfumeries and 
toiletries, maybe a 'piece of fiuniture 
— and declare if to belong to the 
category of ‘goods of special import¬ 
ance’. Through such strategems, the 
Centre may come to restrict the 
r.iising of whatever money the states 


are empowered under, the Comstltu- 
tion to raise. Once this is done, please 
have no fear, the chief ministers would 
have to spend all the three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year in New 
Delhi, and perhaps it would then be 
convenient to shift the scats of the state 
governments to the n.'itlon’.s capital. 
That would simplify matters. The 
Prime Minister no doubt would be 
(iiormously pleased; proximity would 
instil loyalty. 
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New Milestones 


HnuaTirek 


TXTA /RON AND STEEL COMPANY 
(TISCO) hu decided ,to participate in a 
joint venture in Oriasa with Industrial 
Promotion and Investment Corporation 
of Orissa (IPICOL) for setting up a 
sponge iron plant and, for this purpose, 
has promoted in collalpration with 
IPICOL a new company called 
‘IPITATA Sponge Iron’. Total cost of 
the project i.s estimated at about Rs 35 
crore, out of which about Rs 11 crore 
will be met by share capital. It is pro¬ 
posed that nSCO and IPICOL will 
contribute Rs 2.55 crore and Rs 2.71 
crore, respectively, and the balance 
capital will be offered to the public 
and financial institutions. The exact 
amount to be contributed is under dis¬ 
cussion with IDBI. The remaining cost 
of the project is to be met out of long¬ 
term loans to be raised by the new 
comifany after its promotion. TISCO 
has received two indtistrial licences, one 
for the expansion of capacity in alloy 
.steel beaming rings from 2 million to 
20.5 million per annum and the other 

Hie Wcek’i Comfiiiiiei 


for. manufacture of 5,250 tonnes per 
annum of alloy steel rings, annular 
forgings and flanges. These projects, 
estimated to cost Rs 21 crore, are ex¬ 
pected to be completed in 1983-84. The 
company commissioned the new washery 
in March last and thus essentially com¬ 
pleted West Bokaro colliery project on 
which it spent Rs 42.60 crore. Full 
scale operations at the washery have 
been delayed due to insufficient power 
availability. When the new plant attains 
full production, the company will be 
virtually self-sufficient in its coking coal 
requirements. The first phase of the 
modernisation programme is expected to 
be completed in March 1983 except for 
the refractories plant, the second oxy¬ 
gen unit and the gas recovery system. 
Meanwhile, the company has obtained 
the Steel Ministry's clearance, in prin¬ 
ciple, for undertaking the .second phase. 

TISCO continued to operate at over 
100 per cent of its installed capacity 
during 1981-82 and earned a recoid 
profit because the government allowed 

(Ri in Lakhs) 



■TISCO 

Mafatlal Industries 


Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 


31-3-82 

31-3-81 

31-3-82, 

31-3-81 

Paid-up capital 

8344 

6286 

810 

.810 

Reserves 

12060 

10601 

2054 

1954 

Borrowings 

23374 

10463 

2856 

2.396 

of iolikh Term l)orrowing.i 

15780 

2850 

913 

460 

Cross fixed assets 

65014 

55048 

4195 

3760 

Net fixed assets 

30405 

21676 

2233 

2021 

Investments 

1404 

1401 

488 

492 

Current liabilities 

24974 

21321 

1842 

4047 

Current assets 

36943 

25596 

4840 

4047 

Stocks 

22989 

16903 

2052 

1694 

Book debts 

5818 

.3842 

1216 

627 

Net sales 

59265 

43816 

7177 

,5784 

Other income 

4370 

2912 

446 

937 

Haw material costs 

12386 

9704 

3154 

2889 

Wages 

11903 

10037 

1209 

1042 

Interest 

1839 

1210 

429 

312 

Gross profit (-t-)/loss (—) 
Depreciation provision 

10486 

7576 

506 

-810 

- 2721 

2370 

276 

2.37 

Tax proviskni 

3000 

2560 

4 

146 

Net profit (-fl/loss (—) 

Investment allowance reserve 

4785 

2646 

226 

427 

1250 

440 

4 

146 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

2206 ' 

1350 

79 

138 

Arooimt 

P '85 
E1224 

85 

771 

P - 
E143 

143 

Rate (per cent) 

• P6«t7.S0 
E 17 

8&7,50 

15 

P — 

E 17,8 

17.6 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

3.82 

3.32 

1.58 

2.99 

Cross profit/sales 

17.89 

17.66 

7.05 

14.00 

Net profit/capiy emphryed 

23.35 

15.66 

7.89 

15.44 

Inventorits/salea 

38.79 

8857 

2859 

29.29 

Wages/salts 

20.09 • 

22.91 

16.86 

18.01 


main producers to charge a fait market 
price for billets and bars from 
February 1981. The company’s sales 
'tetched Rs 593 crore against Rs 438 
crore in the previous year and grass 
profit ■ amounted to Rs 105 crore 
against Rs 76 crore. Net profit came 
to Rs 47.65 crore {Rs 26.46 crore). 
The directors have maintained dividend 
at 15 per cent on the equity capital 
as enlarged by a two-for-five bonus 
is.sue and also proposed payment of 
an additional 2 per cent as a bonus to 
mark the 75th anniversary of the 
company. The enhanced distribution 
I.s covered 3.82 times again.st 3.32 
times previoasly. The management 
decided to discard the plant. Indian 
Tube -Company (ITC) has become 
a .subsidiary of TISCO with effect 
fioin June 16. 1981 as a result 
of Stewarts and Lloyds (Overseas) 
empowering the company to exercise 
its powers and lights at the general 
meetings ot ITC in regard to the ap¬ 
pointment of Directors of ITC. Cya¬ 
nides and I'igmcnts, in which TISCO 
and ITC each holds 50 per cent of the 
subscribed .sh,ire capital, has also be¬ 
come a .subsidiaiy of TISCO from the 
same date. 

MAFATI.AL INDUSTRIES has realis¬ 
ed some of its long-tcim investments. 

It proiwse.s to reinvest the funds 
thus realised together with surplus'out 
of internal resources aggregating up to 
Hs 2.50 crore in .suitable - industrial 
venture.s as part of tire company's in¬ 
vestment portiolio, Of this, it is pro¬ 
posed to own up to 31,000 equity 
.share.s of Rs 10 each of Mafatlal Engi¬ 
neering Exports at par, 5,20 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each of Padmatex 
Engineering at par, upto 1.53 laldi 
equity shares of Rs 10 each of Mafatlal 
Ziaser Engineering at par, upto 10,000 
equity shanaf of Polyolefins Industries 
ot Rs 100 each at the prevailing mar¬ 
ket price but not exceeding Rs 30 
lakh in aggregate, upto 50,000 equity 
shares ot National Organic CSiemicgl 
Industries Limited (NOCIL) at prevail¬ 
ing market price but not exceeding 
Rs one crore in aggregate and set 
aside upto Rs 50 lakhs for purchase/ 
subscription of such number of equity' 
shares of such eomtwnies at the market 
value as may be decided by the board 
of directors. 

Meanwhile -Mafatlal Industries have 
turned out poor working results 
for the year ended March 1982 with 
drop in gross profit from RslS.IO crore 
to Rs 5.06 croie despite a higher turn- 
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over uf ps 71.77 eture against prwitms 
year’s Rs 57.84 crote. Gross margins 
have lieen almost halved owing to 
all-round rise in costs. Net profit is 
Rs 2.26 crore (8s 4.27 crorc). Unchang¬ 
ed equity dividend of 17.6 per cent 
is covered 1.58 times against 2.99 
times previously. With the reduction 
in excise relief to .small manufacturers 
and revision in excise relief procedures 
for the small scale sector coupled with 
the substantial restriction placed by 
the import policy on the import ot 
DMA and Resorcinal, the chemicals 
division is expected to fare better in 
the coming year. The company is im¬ 
plementing a pruja'l at its Dewas unit 
for manufacture of ethyl Irenzyl aniline, 
an intermediate for manulacturc of 
oertain dyestuffs. The company has 
obtained sanction of financial institu¬ 
tions for teim loan/soft loan aggregat¬ 
ing Rs 9 crore required for inodemisa- 
tion-cum-replacement programmes ot 
the textile division. 

DIAMANT CARBON AND GRAPHITE 
PRODUCTS (DCGP) is entering the 
capital market with a public issue ot 
.8,50,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at par. The subscription list will open 
on September 1 and close on Septem- 
iHir 11 or earlier but not before Sep¬ 
tember 3. The iniblic issue Is fully 
underwritten. The proceeds of the issue 
Will be used for part financing of 
DCGP's crucibles project for manulac- 
ture of 1,000 tonnes per annum oi 
crucibles and other carbon and graphite 
products. The project is coining up at 
Mehsana, Gujarat, in a backward area, 
with technology supplied by Becker 
and Piscantor, West Germany. The, 
outlay on the project, estimated at 
Rs 340 lakh, is being financed by 
ordinary share capital of Rs 95 lakh, 
term loans of Rs 225 lakh (including 
foreign currency loan of Rs 93,6 lakh) 
and state cash subsidy of Rs 20 
lakh. The company is promoted by 
the Da’al family which has more than 
25 years' experience in the crucible 
market and by the Jhaveri family. 
Crucibles are utilised in foundries for 
melting ferrous and non-fertoas metals 
and alloys. 1XX5P would produce 
crucibles in those categories which are 
not reserved for the small scale sector. 
The chairman oi the company is 
Atvind N I..albhai and the Board ot 
Directors comprises J J D.tlal, H Thias 
of Becker and Piscantor. M N Kam- 
pani, R L Dalai and P M Jhaveri 
amongst others. The company expects 
to start commercial production by early 
1983. The issue is being managed by 
the Merchant Banking Division of the 
State Bank of India. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

(DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION) 

JAPANESE GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS FOR I983.M 
Applications are invited from Indian nationals for the award of 
ten (10) research scholarships offered by the Government of Japan for 
Post-graduate study/research in (1) Microprocessor applications/ 
Technology; (2) Opto-Electronics; (3) Microbiology; (4) Slip-Building; 

(5) Biological Oceanography; (6) Fibre-Optics; (7) Economics; (8) Bio- 
Chemistry/High Polymer Chemistry; (9) Japanese Language and Litra- 
ture, and (10) Fine Arts (Painting/Sculpture). 

Duration: 1| to 2 years. 

Value: Maintenance allowance of 1,66,000 Yen per month, arrival 
allowance of 25,000 Yen, Field study allowance of 40,000 Yen per 
year; Tuition and Examination fees exempted; Part of the medical 
expenses in Japan paid; Accommodation will be arranged. 

Passage Cost: Tourist class air-ticket from India to Japan and back 
will be provided by the Japanese Government. 

Age-Limit: Below 33 years on 1st April, 1983 (i.e. born on or after 2nd 
April, 1950), relaxable upto 2 years in upper age-limit for all Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribes candidates. 

Minimum Qualifications: With reference to the subject-fields mention¬ 
ed above, the minimum qualification required are respectively as 
follows:— 

(1) Bachelor's degree in Electrical/EIectronics Engineering/Computer 
Science with adequate knowledge of Computer applications. 

(2) Master's degree in Physics or Bachelor’s degree in Electrical/ 
Electronics Engineering. 

(3) Master’s degree in Life Science/Biology. 

(4) Bachelor’s degree in Naval Architecture. 

(5) Master’s degree in Marine Biology or Biological Oceanography. 

(6) Master’s degree in Physics. 

(7) Master’s degree in Economics. 

(8) Master’s degree in Biochemistry/Polymer Chemistry. 

(9) Atleast 60% marks at Bachelor’s degree with one year certificate 
of Proficiency in Japanese Language from a recognised University. 

(lOj Uniformly good academic record with 60% marks or above at 
Bachelor in Fine Arts/Diploma in Fine Arts (Painting/Sculpture) from 
a recognised Institution. 

Essential Experience: Except S. No. 9 & 10 above, after obtaining the 
prescribed qualifications, candidates should possess at least two con¬ 
secutive .vears of practical/research/teaching experience as on October 
I, 1982. 

Note: (if Candidate with 60'14 marks and above at the Graduate/ 
Post-graduate level, according to the minimum qualifications prescribed, 
will be considered. Where Grades are mentioned the candidate must 
indicate the conversion formula adopted by the University/Instt. 

(ii) Equivalent foreign degrees will be considered. 

(iii) Candidates who have already been abroad for study/research/ 
training either on a scholarship or on their own, are eligible to apply 
only if they have been in India for at least three years after return 
from abroad. Application of candidates who are abroad, will not be 
considered. 

(iv) Age and experience may be relaxed maximum upto three mbnths 
at the discretion of the Selection Committee in the case of exceptional 
outstanding candidates. 

(v) Master’s degree means M.A./M.Sc./,M.Tech./M.E., but not 
M.Phli. or Pre-Ph.D. 

(yi) The candidates should have adequate knowledge of Geographical 
situation, culture & heritage of India and Japan. Candidates having 
knowledge of Japanese Language will be given preference. 

Last Date: For supply of application forms 24-8-1982 
For return of completed forms 31-8-1982 
For application form, apply enclosing unstamped, self-addressed 
envelope (23 cm x 10 cm), separately for each subject to :— 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
(Department of Education) 

£. S. 1 Section, Room No. 516, 

’B’ Wing Shaitri Bhavan, 

New Oelhi-llOOOl. 

Note: (I) Applications in subject-fields other than those specified 
above will not be considered. 

(II) Applications which do not contain the*required Postal Order (or 
do not mention the number and date of postal order which has b^n 
sent alongwith the original application tlmugh proper channel when 
necessary) will be treated as incomplete and will not be considered. 

davp 511(50)/82 
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The Chit-Chat Style 

Romesh Thapar 


IF anything nnderlincs the irrelevance 
of global governance today, it is the 
round-the-world jaunt of Indira Gandhi 
and family designed solely for a tw'O- 
hour chit-chat with President Reagan 
of the USA. The lack of proper prepara- 
lion and thoughtful scenarios is only 
too apparent from the inane way in 
which the ‘content’ of the visit is dis¬ 
cussed in casual interviews, and official 
and not-so-offlcial pronouncements. For¬ 
mer US Amba&sador, Daniel Moynihan, 
captures the wood. 

Are we to believe that relations be¬ 
tween States are totally dependent on 
the rapport that leadens establish? This 
may be true marginally, but the htird 
realities of various geopolitical environ¬ 
ments cannot but dominate. Yrs, mis¬ 
management docs distort and damage 
relationships. In the dialogue between 
India and the USA, these a.spects need 
urgent attention. But a mixed up visit, 
cannot possibly act as a correction. 

Of course, the invariably suspicious 
Soviet .sector is not prepared to treat 
the.se jaunts as marginally important. 
There is everything to suggest that 
Mascow and its rather anxious friends 
are worried that the Indian PM lias 
k’en persuaded against her beltci 
judgment to ‘adjust’ her pastures. In 
i'aet, the recent playing around witlr 
estahlislied economic policy (particularly 
in relation to the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and foreign capita!) is begin¬ 
ning to spark theories about a care¬ 
fully disguised ‘sell-out’. 

it would ire a mistake to dismiss 
these -umlercui rents ol .suspicion and 
belief. There is enough evidence to 
suggest that eeononiic policy is now 
finnly in the control ol busincss/iu- 
dustrial tycoons who arc hamstrung by 
the paralysing systHu of licences, regu¬ 
lations and controls, and are deter¬ 
mined to renwve them or subvert them. 
No alternatives which make sense have 
ireen presented — .so the thrust is lor 
i rue-wheeling. The business/lndustrial 
sector, already unregistered to the 
extent of tWrly to forty per cent, is 
tensing its muscle for the big show- 
tkrwn. In a strange kind of way, the 
US visit is a shot in the aim for these 
'mobsters’. 

At every point ’we can .see the 
structures of balance and probity, ol 
equal justice, collapsing. It is very 
much part of the national mood. But 


the most significant aspect of our cri¬ 
sis is that the exposure of graft and 
corruption, while sending shock-waves 
through the system, does not in any 
way change the styles of the ruling 
party or its leadership. The Kuc oil 
deal, exposed so precisely and relent¬ 
lessly by Arun Shourie in The Indtmt 
Express, and now gathering an Antulay 
flavour, does not in any way lessen 
the current pressures on the eco¬ 
nomic ministries of the GOI to go in 
for repetitive fraudulent acts. And, 
what's more important, the svork of an 
indefatfgablc investigator k made 

more difficult by professional collea¬ 
gues who do not widen the exposure 
Imt sit back to criticise and olistruct 
his work at mundane levels. Envy con¬ 
sumes them, makes them impotent. 

It's part of the chit-ehaf .style. 

Only the other day, .someone was 
reminding me that pulilic memoiy in 

India is very very short. As.sam is 

lorgotten, So is the upsurge in North- 
Ea.st India. The horiendous Bhagalpur 
l.lindings. The plight of tens ol thou- 
siimls of under-trials. The brutal ‘en- 
coimfcrs’. The iiolice rapists. The 
liritlc-buining. Uacoities, And so on. 
We are, by the loob of it, only con¬ 
cerned with ourselves. It is the obses- 
•sive passion of invetigative journalism 
that keeps stirring the dulled coii.sei- 
ence ot the nation. It is this journalism 
that must .strengthen. It alone can halt 
the political collapse by iasUlling fear 
into those who misuse the nation. 
What else Is a free press foi? 

•The more the rot surfaces, the more 
Indira Gandhi seeb personal dialogues 
with those who still have the respect 
and regard of their fellow beings. Of 
late, industrialists, scientists, techno¬ 
crats. academicians and editors have 
involved themselves in .such meetings, 
but for what purpose? The reports oi 
the discussions wouldn’t do credit to 
a liincb ol fawning politicians. And, 
yet. tlmsc who attend have so much 
to say when not in the presence ol 
power. Are we to believe they are 
bandwagoning — and at this critical 
juncture in our affairs? 

' Maybe, this is the new style. The 
chit-chat at home is extended to a 
chit-ciat abroad. And two hours is 
about as much as it takes wherever you 
are. There are wars and conflicts and 
confrontations all over our planet. 


About the only lesson we seem to leam 
from a tortuous situation is that we 
need more annamenb. Play one super¬ 
power against the other. Unde^deve■ 
loped thinking for an under-developed 
world. All diplomacy is around this 
theme, whether in Brezhnev’s Russia or 
Mitterand’s France or Reagan’s Ame¬ 
rica. Are we surprised theH that the 
political awareness we generate usually 
lands us in the lap of the generals? 

I must admit to a very uncomfort¬ 
able feeling that if we conduct our 
public affairs at home and abroad an 
the manner that is now becoming only 
too familiar there will be very little 
chance of salvaging anything of our 
democratic practice. This feeling has 
been growing as wider and wider sec¬ 
tions place a premium on violating the 
laws as they please. After all is said 
and done, there is really nobody to 
stop them. The .statistics of the break¬ 
down arc terrifying. The latest revela¬ 
tion ol the Home Ministry in Parlia¬ 
ment is that 28,596 (repeat 28,596) 
persons were reported ‘missing’ bet¬ 
ween 1979 and 1981. Even in a land 
(it drop oiiLs, this is a .startling figure. 

The olher day, when I read about 
the .shattered physical condition of the 
handliil (il Indians released from Pakis¬ 
tani jails (some 240 still lie rotting 
there), 1 couldn’t generate any real 
indignation. What’s the difference bet¬ 
ween out jails and theirs? Are we not 
all the same? Let’s have another effiit- 
chat... 

Idy 30 


NDDB 

PAKISTAN has requested the World 
li.ink to Imanec it,s dairy development 
inoiecl to 'cnalrle India's National' 
Daily Development Board (NDDB) to 
leplicate the ‘Anand pattern’ and 
Oper.itioii Flood I and 11 in Pakistan. 
The Philippines government is also 
inteiested in replicating tlie ‘Anand 
pa'tem’ and Operation Flood in 
Philippines. The Indian Embassy 
at Brussels has received a request item 
the EEC to use its good offices in 
arranging Indian expertise ftoin” the 
l^DDB on the understanding that the 
EEC countries will finance the Philip¬ 
pines project. The requests from 
Pakistan and PhiliKiines, it is claimed, 
reflect intemationil acknowledgement 
of the success of Operation Flood I and 
II. The transfer of the NDDB experi¬ 
ence will contribute towards earning 
substantial foreign exchange for oon- 
sidtancy services by NDDB. 
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EOIMOMIC AND fO; 


For over 10 million people 
we’re the bank with the promise 


They weren't just 
looking for another 
bank. They were 
looking for the 
expertise and 
experience that could 
service all their 
requirements. In 
Canara Bank they 
found It Our 106 lakh 
clientele trusted Os to 
share their ambitions 
and we showThem 
results to be proud of. 
Year after year 


In 1981, our Platinum 
Jubilee Year, our 
performance touched 
new heights, as the 
highlights will show -i-. 

Deposits of Rs.2,546 
crores registering a 
growth rate of 21.3%. 
Advances to priority ' 
sectors up by Rs.126- 
crores to Rs 5l4 crores. 
Agricultural finance up 
, by Rs.44 crores to ' i , . 
Rs.212 crores. 

SSI finance up by Rs.43 


crores to Rs 187 crores. 
31% increase in loans 
under the DIR scheme. 
3 new Regional Rural 
Banks sponsored. 
Disbursal of credit in 
lead districts Rs.85 
crores as against a 
commitment of Rs.45 
■ crores, 

.^6 4% growth in 
foreign business 
turnover to reach 
Rs 1,220 crores. 

■Non-resident deposits 
up to Rs,109 crores. 


31$t Dsctmber 

STATEMENT OF POSITION 

31st December 

1960 

Capital and Liabilities 

1961 

Rs 5,00,00,000 

Capital (paid up) 

Rs 5.00,00,000 

10.00,00,000 

Rcscive funds 8 other resolves 

1250,00.000 

2099,05.76,838 

Deposit S other accts. 

2M5,80.65,917 

51,01.23,237 

Roiioviing Iroih Banks & Agenls etc. 

70,88,73406 

41,06,87,844 

Bills Payable 

29,49.50.026 

124,84,42,982 

Bills toi collection pei contra 

133,72,16.368 

39,17,22,472 

Other liabilities 

47,99,21,172 

230,31,57,606 

Acceptances, Endorsements 

229,15,96,776 


etc. per contra 


4,25,64.948 Prolil toi the yeai 4,90,76,213 

2,00,00.000 Less itansleiied to 2.94,00,000 


Reserve fund 


2.00,00,000 Ttansfeited to Contineency 1,70,00.000 

25.64,948 

Balance transferred to 

26.76,213 


Central Government 


2600,72,75,927 


3074,82,99.878 

3tst Dwemlier 1980 

Property and Assets 

31st December 1981 

RS 356,24,49,074 

Cash In hand & with banks 

Rs 435,06,88,062 

2,00,00,000 

Money at call and short Notice 

2,05,00,000 

601,16,53,662 

Investment in Govt and other Securities 

694,47,33,217 

1172.29.08,615 

Advances 

1448,60,87,555 

124,84,42,982 

Bills tor collection pet contra 

133,72.16,368 

230,31,57,606 

Acceptances. Endorsements etc. per contra 229,15,96,776 

2,91,69,597 

Premises 

3,98,09,743 

9,71,90,496 

Furniture & Fixtures 

11,97,05,936 

101,20,72,949 

Other Assets 

115,77,55286 

2,30,946 

Non-banking Assets 

2,06,935 

2600,72,75,927 

^ _ 

3074,82,99,878 


CANARA BANK 

the true measure of service-growth 
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Anti-Inflationapy Thrust Flagging 

B M 


WITH prices once again resuming their 
upward march after a brief respite of 
hardly a couple of months, the loud 
trumpets hailing the great suc¬ 
cess of the goveniment in controlling 
inflation have become muted. Even so 
the govenrment had no option but to 
increase the issue prices of wheat from 
government stocks for public distribu¬ 
tion and roller flour mills. The govern¬ 
ment is committed to reducing the 
budgetary subsidies as part of its policy 
and the IMF loan conditions. Since 
Ihc procurement prices of wheat had 
been increased, it was necessary to 
increase the issue prices as well. It 
may be useful to note in this context 
that since last year, the increases in 
iss« prices have been somewhat more 
than the increases in procurement 
prices. 

The i,ncrcase in procurement price of 
wheat last year was Rs 13 per quintal 
and the increase in issue price was 
Rs 15 per quintal for wheal distributed 
through the fair price shops and Rs 25 
per quintal for wheat issued to roller 
flour mills. The inctease in procure¬ 
ment price of wheat this year has been 
Rs 12 per quintal but issue prices have 
been increased by Rs 15 and Rs 30 per 
quintal for wheat from the public dis¬ 
tribution system and for roller flour 
mills respectively. The attempt to 
reduce the element of subsidy in food- 
grains procurement and distribution 
operations is clearly being strengthened 
with, of course, considerable circum¬ 
spection and by stages. It has been 
calculated that the increase in the issue 
prices of wheat this year will actually 
result in reducing the foodgrains sub¬ 
sidy by Rs 35 crore and bring it down 
to Rs 635 crore instead of the'budget- 
ed figure of Rs 700 crore. It has also 
been calculated that if the issue prices 
had not been revised upwards, the. food- 
grains subsidy would have risen to 
Rs 770 eiore., 

These calculations are, however, of 
a rather formal kind. It has taken the 
goveniment three months after the in¬ 
crease in procurement prices of wheat 
to increase the issue prices. This was 
because of the state assembly elections. 
The Cot)gre8S.(I) leadership ruling at 
the Centre is vbry finely tuned to the 
requlrenenta ^ eleptlons. Even after 


the elections were over, however, 
there was some hesitation about in¬ 
creasing the issue prices of foodgrains 
which would give impetus to infla¬ 
tionary pressures. But finally the 
Finance Ministry's insistence prevailed 
on this question. 

The calculations about the quantum 
of subsidy ean also get upset by the 
demand on the public distribution 
system in conditions where the open 
market prices of wheat have already 
tended to be very high after the damage 
to the wheat crop because of unseasonal 
rains at the time of haivesting. They 
are likely to harden further after the 
increase in issue prices, especially for 
wheat supplied to toller flour mills. 
Also, the buffer stock with the govern¬ 
ment is quite modest - a total ot about 
15 million tonnes, out of which the 
wheat stock is about 10 million ton¬ 
nes. A large part of this stock is 
also made up ot damaged grain which 
has been procured but is difficult to 
store. There might be sortie resistance 
on the part ol the middle and upper 
classes to accepting the relatively poor 
quality wheat from the fair price shops 
and they might prefer to purchase their 
requirements from the open market. 
The question is whether this will 
result in any significant decline in the 
annual demand on the public distribu¬ 
tion .system, which in recent years has 
been of the order of H million tonnes 
of all foodgrains. 

The position with respect to supplies 
and prices of foodgrains will, of course, 
lie cnicially influenced by what haje 
pens to the coming kharif crop. After 
the panicky statement of the Agricul¬ 
ture Minister in Parliament that the 
drought this year is worse than even 
in 1979, there have been reports of 
good rains in many places. Even so. 
the situation remains full of uncertainty 
and anxiety. As matters stand, the 
po.ssibility of maintaining the 1981-82 
level of kharif production, let alone 
improving upon it, cannot be rated 
high. The rahi crop has not hit the 
target set ior it and is below the level 
of last year. The poor offtake of lerti- 
liser is another pointer to the state ot 
affairs. How far the government will 
try to base the supply of foodgrains by 
impoTts is still problematic, though this 


possibility seems to be very much in 
the minds of the leaders of the govern¬ 
ment, But imports which are at prices 
higher than the domestic procurement 
prices do not in any case help to ease 
tlje pressure on prices. 

It is clear enough, however, that 
official policy is firm and well-set now 
in some particular directions. It is no 
lunger to be expected that there will be 
any stability so far as foodgrain prices 
are concerned and, whatever the condi¬ 
tion of the coming kharif crop, there 
will be a further increase, in the pro¬ 
curement price of paddy and this in 
turn will lead to another and even big¬ 
ger increase in issue prices of rice. The 
upward adjustment of administered 
prices, both in industry and agricul- 
tuie, is now a firmly established norm 
for official policy and this in itself is 
bound to reflect on the overall price 
.situation, especially in regard to goods 
of mass ronsumption. It is also interest¬ 
ing that in spile of the well-oichestrated 
cry of recession, there has been no 
slackness in the prices of consumer 
goods of any kind. And, if and where 
ii has been found that prices might 
ically slitmp lor want of demand, the 
government has been equally ac¬ 
commodating to manulacturers and 
tiaders by way of selective relaxation 
of credit, even it the overall credit 
ic.tiatnt has been maintained. The 
f.tim lobby as well as the industry and 
trade lobby would seem to be work¬ 
ing far more effectively and efficiently 
iindci the present political dispensation 
than has e ver been the case before. 

The upshot is that the government’s 
so-called anti-inflationary , measures 
have got liiiiit<‘d to wage restraints foi 
industrial and agricultural labour and 
a niea-sinc ol restraint on government 
sp.'nding. Since non-plan and admini¬ 
strative spending • is inflexible, just 
as is the case with delence spending, 
shortfalls have to be in investment in 
the public sector which are necessary 
to realise the physical targets of the 
development plan. So far as the ‘core 
sector’ of the plan is concerned, which 
the Centre has to find resources to 
finance, the hope even after the fiasco 
of the deal for total foreign financing 
of the second steel pidnt in Orissa is 
still strong that adequate flows of funds 
from foreign sources will materialise. 
This hope is especially strong in res¬ 
pect pf power projects which seem to 
be attracting much foreign interest for 
turnkey construction and total financ¬ 
ing. With IDA concessional finance 
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no longer adequate and likely further 
(o shrink, it is not commercial' bur¬ 
rowing in thu conventional sense ol 
the term which is expected to bale out 
the large industrial and infrastructural 
projects. The more feasible and pre¬ 
ferred way is to attract foreign inte¬ 
rests to undertake these projects under 
turnkey construction which includes 
foreigry consultancy and design services 
as well as equipment supplies against 
credits with haek-iip hj the liiveign 
suppliers’ Kovernments. This type ol 
financing ariangeinent is lu-mg uim- 
niended to the private hnsine.ss Sector 
also. 

The axe will fall immediately on 


that portion of the develonment plan 
which is within the senpe of the state 
governments, especi lly that concerning 
the development of social services and 
ma.ss welfare progri.iiiines, The dec'- 
sion to stop overdiafis and ask the 
states to somehow contrive surplus 
budgets during the remaining part ol 
the year (overdrafts drawn m the cir- 
rtnt year have to he cleared during 
this year itself) ins.'iiis that the s ate 
governments will hare drastiially to 
slash their developm.'in and welfare 
expenditure. Tlii; is cxidcnl enough 
in the case of the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment. But the position of many oilier 
stale governments is net veiy different. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Bihar Press Act 

A G Noorani 


THE mo.st shocking aspect ol the Bihai 
Press Act is its exposure of the incxnn- 
petence and impotence of the Pi ess 
Council of India. The Chid Minister 
of Bihar, Jagannath Mishra, is not one 
from whom any respect for press Irce- 
dom or even for probity in public lil^ 
is to be expected. But what has been 
the record of our statutory watchdog 
of press freedom? The Bihar Act i.s 
clearly modelled on the Tamil Nadu 
amendment to the Penal Code in 1960. 
In September 1981 for good measure an 
Ordinance was also promulgated to 
make the offence cognisable lus well 
as non-bailable. 

Analysing tbat measure (EPW, De¬ 
cember 12, 1981) we wrote that it was 
b'me the Press Council took “cognis¬ 
ance” of the Tamil Nadu Ordinance ot 
1981 and the amendment (S292A) to 
the Penal Code in 1960. Before long 
the newspapers reported that the Bihat 
government had sent its officers to 
Madras to study the laws with a view 
to its eniulalion. The Press Council 
was mote lethargic than even the 
Bfliar Govermnent, which is saying a 
lot. 

Granted everything, liow long should 
it take for the Press Council to opine 
on a measure like tlie Tamil Nadu 
Act? It is brief and self-evident. All 
that the Council had to do was to 
solicit the state government's vicw.s 
urgently. That should have taken little 
time, for presumably the MGR govern¬ 
ment knows what it is about. Having 
got the slate government's views, the 
Press Ccuncil had only to deliberate 


on the nieasuic and opine on ii. A 
Iwdy like the Picss Coiuici) which can¬ 
not act with reasonable ckspateh pio- 
claims its own iiii'lcvance. What hap¬ 
pened? In the tacf ol the IVss Coun- 
ciir.s inachvity, Jagannath Mi.shra ie’t 
emlxrldened and went ahead with his 
own copy of the Tamil Nadu Act. Had 
the Press Council even censured Tamil 
Nadn the Bihar government would 
have stopped in its hacks. 

Of course when Jagannath Mishra 
claimed, on July 28, in a press inter¬ 
view that “in lact the Press Oiuncii, 
political parlies and Parliament have 
accepted the [Tamil Nadu] Bill’’ he 
was telling a bare-faced lie. He added 
“Bihar will be emulating a Jaw that 
has been already accepted at the 
national level”. 

On July 31, however, Mishra told 
the Bihar Vidhan Sahha — the state¬ 
ment has been printed as an advertise¬ 
ment in some dailas — apropos th" 
Tamil Nadu law of 1981; “This time 
also no political party or court of law 
or the Press Council opposed this”. 
Mishra’s illiteracy apart — for only an 
illiterate person would bracket the three 
together or speak of a court of law as 
“opposing” a law — it is significant 
that he dared not repeat the lie of the 
Press Council’s acceptance. But what 
of the Press Council? 

On August I, 1982 this august body 
Issued a press release announcing that 
it had sought the txrmments of the 
Bihar govermnent on, to quote the 
UNI, “news reports” about its move to 
restrain ncxvspapers. It went on to 


reveal tliat a “similar move of the 
Tamil Nadu government aiming at 
acquiring enhanced powers in iWs be¬ 
half is under inquiry by the Piyss 
Council”. The Tamil Nadu Ordinance 
was promulgated on , September 21, 
1981, to he exact. As late as August 1, 
1982 it was .still under inquiry by out 
jealous guardian of press freedom. 

To come to the Bihar Act, it amends 
the Penal Code as well as the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Hence its title, the 
Indian Penal Code and the Code ot 
Criminal Procedure (Bihar Amendment) 
Act, 1982. It inserls a new provision, 
Section 292-A, in the Penal Code. 

S 292 of the Penal Code was enacted, 
he it remembered, in the Victorian 
ora in 1860. It defines “obscenity’’. In 
I960 the Tamil Nadu inserted S 292 A 
in the Code. So has Bihar now. The 
two versions arc similar. Let us take 
the one in the Bihar Act; 

Whoever prints or causes to be 
printed in any ncwsjraper, periodical 
or ciicuUr, or exhibits or causes to 
be exhibited, to public view or dis¬ 
tributes or causes to be distributed 
or in any manner puts into circula¬ 
tion any picture or any printed or 
written document which is grossly 
indecent, or is .scurrilous or intended 
for blackmail ... shall be punished 
on first conviction with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term 
which may extend to two years or 
with fine or with both . . 

For a .second offence the maximum 
.sentence is extended to five years and 
a mininiiuii of six montlis is also 
imposed us a fetter on the court’s dis¬ 
cretion. 

The courts have had a hard time 
construing ‘ob-scenity’. What now is 
'grossly indecent’ or ‘scuiTilou.s’ or ‘in¬ 
tended for blackmail’? 

Two fundamentals should be borne 
in mind. A vaguely defined offence is a 
threat to the citizen’s liberty. As has 
lieen well said, no one shall be put in 
jail on an ambiguity. Secondly, if these 
words are given a narrow interpretation 
in order to save them from being struck 
down — an exercise of doubtful 
eificacy — what happens to Jagannath 
Mishra’s dreams of pillorying the liress? 

Article 21 of the Constitution hays 
that “no person shall he deprived of 
his life or personal liberty except 
according to procedure established by 
law’’. The Supreme Court has Xuled 
that the law must also fulfil the test of 
compliance with other fundamental 
rights such as Article 19(lKa) which 
embodies the guarantee of freedom of 
.speech. Also, the procedure prescribed 
must be a fair and reasonable one. A 
vaguely defined offence will violate 
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both article 19(l){a) as well as Article 

21 . 

S 292 A pioceeds to make the vendor 
liable as also one who advertises in 
the ncwsj)aper and even one who “re¬ 
ceives profit iroin any business in the 
course of which he knows or has 
reason to be’ievc’’ that the offending 
newspapoi is printed or sold or distri¬ 
buted. 

What is “scurrilous’’? It is "any 
matter which Ls likely to be injurious 
to morality or is calculated to injure 
any pei.son”. Exempted is eiiticLsm ol 
a public .seivant or any person in 
re.specl ot his public conduct "and no 
further”. It mii.st be criticism in “good 
faith’’ which S 52 of the Penal Code 
defines as meaning something done 
with “due care and attention”. 

* What of ciitici.siii ot the piivatc con¬ 
duct oi any public figure which has 
clear implications for his fitness to be 
in public life? Is it wiong to point out 
that a public figure beats his wife oi 
is an alcoholic or takes drugs? 

Suie’y. the public servant is not help¬ 
less. S .'iOO ol the Penal (lode iiiake,s 
dcfjiiia'Ioii a eiiiiiinal offence. ’Tint 
applic.s t<i all. Hut S 199 ol the Ciiinmal 
Piocerbiie enables a minister oi a pub¬ 


lic servant to take the case directly to 
the .Se.ssions Court without committal 
proceedings in the Magistrate's court 
by asking the Public Prosecutor to file 
the complaint. 

The Bihar Act amends the Code of 
Ciiminal Procedure to empower the 
Courts to order destruction of all copies 
containing the offending matter after 
conviction and makes the offence 
cognisable, non-bailable and triable by 
any magistrate. Cognisable incaas that 
the writer can be arrested by any 
police-officer of his own accord — ic, 
on the Minister's orders — without a 
warrant by a magistrate. Once arrested 
be will not be released on bail by the 
police but only by a magistrate. The 
weapon has bmi used often before — 
arrest* an opponent oi critic without 
his farnily knowing about if, keep him 
in bais over the niglit or the Sunday 
and then put him up fielorc a magis- 
luite. The haiiLsstneiit and hiiinilialioii 
wi.l snllicr- to deter him. 

Also, although a Bihar law, it can 
he used to aircst a ciitic in any p.art 
el India once bis louiiial reaches Bihai. 
The offence will have then liecn “coin- 
niifed’’ 111 the state. 

It is an iiidelensible law' ,ind de 
.selves tlie sliongest condeiiinutioii. 


BIHAR 

Growing Agricultural Labourers’ Movement 

(By a Special 


A CENTRAL team hejdcd by the 
Sccretao' nf the Planning Commission 
is reported to have visited Bihar in 
May-Jiine to study the situation with 
regard to the ’Naxahte’ movement in 
the state. The team submitted a secret 
report pin-p'iintmg the failure to im¬ 
plement the land' refoimc laws and t<i 
assure minimum wages to agricnltnral 
labour as key factors le.sponsiblc for 
the growth of the Naxalite movement 
in the state. It called lor the speeding 
up of development iiicasiires in older 
to counter the Naxalite movement. 

Two recent incidents have attraetcrl 
wide attentinn. Eirst was the massive 
gherao of Muner police station (in 
Patna district) in which a few thousand 
people from more than ten villages 
tried to force the police to release some 
arrested persons. Then in Gaini village 
(in Aurangabad district) a mob led by 
landlords attacked the dalit basti and 
killed at least .seven persons. This 
attaok was part of the attempt to crush 
the ongoing agricultural labourers' 


Concspondrail) 

■stiugglc ill the aica. The Chid Minb- 
ici. Jagaiiath Misiiia. atiempted to 
jiislil) the landloids’ murderous attack 
by .saying that it was in retaliation 
agaiast an cailici attack by the agricul- 
tiiial labourers. 

The piess and the guvcuiincnt have, 
as IS to be e.xpectcd, played up the.se 
.seasiitiiiiial aspects ot the iiioveinents 
that fits in with the picture of ’Naxal- 
isiii’. But not all the sensationalism 
can hide the fact that there has in fact 
been a very wide.spread agrarian move¬ 
ment in the pliins <if northern Bihar 
(i e. the eiiiii'C legion outside of the 
Jhaikhand area). It has been a move¬ 
ment of the agricultural labourers 
centred around the question of wages. 
The movement has not been led by a 
single Naxa'ite group; rather, there 
an three main groups involved, in this 
upsurge — tire organisations led by 
Vinod Mishra and S N Singh and the 
relatively oliscurc Maoist Commimist 
Centre (M(X). ’Ehe western parts of 
Bihar (Patna, Gaya and Aurangabad 


districts as also the older centres like 
Bbojpur and Rohtas) have been the 
storm centres of the upsurge; but it 
has a’sii affected every district in the 
plains of Bihar. The Bihar govern¬ 

ment has declared block after block as 
being ’naxalite-infestcd'. So far as 

many as 4 blocks have been so declared 
and that loo after the Bihar govern- 
nieiit had infonned Indira Gandhi, on- 
her last visit, that the Naxalite move¬ 
ment was on the W’anc. The power 
of the movement has been such that 
it has largely swept away the traditional 
agricultural labourer bases of the CPI 
and the foinier socialists. En masse 
agiicultiind labourers have been- turn¬ 
ing hi (iiie or the other of the Naxalite 
groups as the only force that can 
organisi' and lead them. Even in the 
indus'.iial area.s of the Jharkhand area 
llie iiilliicncc ol this upsurge ainoitg ■ 
ibe agiicieliiial lalionieis can be felt. 

A laige proiwrtion of the workers 
(riiie liom ihe.se districts and regularly 
ii'lKiit how in their village too the 
agriciiltmjl lalaiurers have turned to 
file Nax.ilites. 

The iigiiciiltnial labourers aie largely 
belli the .seliediiled castes — chiefly ' 
tile Mii.sabai. Kahar, Chatnar and 
Dirsiidb casics. The.se air daily wage 
l.iboiiiei.s .Hill a’se annual tariii .servants, 
tailed lialvaba (one who wields the 
p'liiigli). The wages ol daily laliour 
ill not exceed lls .5, while the govern- 
nielli .stipulated iiiiiiiiiiiiin wages is 

Rs (i. Tile halvalia is given a .small 
pel el l.iml wliieh would yield about 
2 i|iiiiil.il.s of lice and 1.80 (|nnitals of 
wheal. All alilc-bodieil mewbers ai'e 
expected to work lor the landowner 
.Hill tliey are paid .some 1 kg of rice 
loi eveiy day’s lalioiir. Tlie small 
Itlels ol land aie meant to lie the 
hiboiiier .iiid thii.s a.sMire file landowner 
ol a regular .sniiicc el labour. Not only 
is sneli labour paid at a wage la'c les.s' 
Ilian the pievai'ing daily rale, but 

iberc is also an element of coercion 
and les.s ol jieisoiial freedom involved' 
in this fiinn of lalxiii;. The major 
demands ol the movement have been 
die implementafitin of minimum wages 
loi daily ialionr and increa,ses in ftie 
wage.s of the halvaha. The second half 
nf Jn'y hail seen an inevi able lull in 
the ninvement. The slackness of agri- 
eiiltural labour in that period tins since 
been tsiiiiponnded by the serious failure 
ol the rain* in most of Biliar. 

The movement so far has already 
tlirown up certain iinpoitant questions, 
iiicnrrcct answers to which will seriously 
affect its future. The agricultural 
laliunK'r.s are almost entiiely dalils. In 
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many instances the Jandlords have been 
able to mobilise peasants from the 
upper castes and utilise them in mass 
attacks on the dalit bastis. These 
attacks show that, by and large, the 
peasants have not been separated from 
the landlords and arc still following 
their lead. This is an important weak¬ 
ness. Caste obviously plays a role in 
allowing the landlords to retain the 
leadership of the middle elements. 

The movement will have to be .able 
to break this bloc. To achieve this 
some piiint.s need consideration. Should 
wage demands be the .same no mattci 
who is the itnplflser? liven .srinall 
peasants employ .smne labour at peak 
times, like transplanting and harvest¬ 
ing. Can the same wages be demanded 
from these pea.sant.s as from, say, the 
landlords or agrienltural capitalists or 
even rich peasants? Indnstrial workers 
very naturally accept the idea that 
there will li.ave to be a difference in 
wages paid liy Ibe liig bourgeoisie 
(private o; piililie) and small capitalists. 
Hecognising the iacf that the capacity 
of different agraiian classes to pay 
wages is in fact different, there has 
to be a policy of differentiating the 
wages denianded fioin each class ol 
employers of agricultural labour. Fur¬ 
ther, such an approach can help at 
lea.st neutralise tin smaller iwa-sants — 
W'hlch is nece.ss,iry if a united iront 
isolating the land'ords is to lie formed. 

Such differentiation in wage demands, 
it is likely, will not he anlomatically 
accepted by the agricultural labourers. 
It will require political education on 
the question ol united fionl; mere 
econoini.sm will not enab’e the move¬ 
ment to advance to such a strali'gic 
position. 

Besides such a differentiation in 
wage demands, it is also nece&sary for 
the movement to eoneem itself with 
questions of importance to the pea¬ 
santry, e g, demands for higher agricul¬ 
tural prices, adequate provision ot 
water, fcrtilisci, etc, provision of loans, 
etc. Without making such a beginning- 
it will be imimssilile to hope that at 
any lime in the iiiture the bloc ot 
landlords and peasant will be broken. 

This also rcquiies that while opixis- 
ing al] forms ot caste oppre.ssion, the 
struggle should not be tinned into a 
general attack on all persons liom the 
upper castes. 

The importance of these qiie.stion.s 
of united front at the village level can¬ 
not he ovSer-eniphasised. The agricul¬ 
tural labourers, while the main force 
of the agrarian rnovement. can pul up 


a hemic fight even on their own; but 
alone they cannot change the balance 
of class forces in the countryside, That 
leqiiiies that the middle class elements 
at least be neutralised, if not actually 
won over. 

The present situation where it is the 
landlords and not the agricultural 
lalxHireis who arc able to mobilise the 
peasants is what gives the reactionary 
power of the landlords added strength 
and enables them to carry out mass 
alt.icks on dalit baslis. Before the Gain! 
incident the Landlords had organised a 
liig demonstration in the area. Many 
paits ot Bhojpur me witnessing organ¬ 
ised whits' terror. The landlords have 
organised a ‘Kunwar Sena’ for armed 
all.icks. That the agricultiiial lahourers’ 
movciiieiit has not been crushed is te.sti- 


mony to liia fighting capacity tad 
stamina of the agricultural labouren. 
But stagnation, as has set in Bhoipur, 
must lead to setbacks if this white 
terror is not countered. 

No counter-terrorist actions from the 
side of the labourers will help in the 
absence of a widening of the anti¬ 
landlord, anti-state front The question 
of united front then is not a distant 
one, affecting only positions taken 
verahally. Rather it is an urgent ques¬ 
tion of crucial practical political impor¬ 
tance. The current widespread famine 
situation in Bihar offers an opportunity 
to forge a wider agrarian front and 
isolate the handful of diehard land¬ 
lord elements and those working in 
close conjunction with the state machi¬ 
nery. 


HOUSING 

Slum Dwellers and the Constitution 

Amriia Abraham 


JUSTICE Krishna iyer believes that 
the right of p.ivement dwelleis to stay 
on pavements can be defended, in the 
circumstances of today, under the Con¬ 
stitution. It IS not a right that can be 
exercised in perpetuity but until the 
time that the state provides alternative 
accommodation for them. The right to 
housing is not a fundamental right liut 
the whole cast and tenor of the Con¬ 
stitution, from the Preamble to the 
Directive Principles, makes it obliga¬ 
tory on the state to make that provi¬ 
sion. The 'meaning' therefore of pro¬ 
liferating slum and pavement settle¬ 
ments 111 Bombay is not that public 
accessways have been encroached or 
that the agencies of the Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation have failed to act 
promptly to remove them. The essence 
of the fact that between 40 to 30 per 
cent of the residents of Bombay live in 
slums or on the pavement is that suc¬ 
cessive governments have failed to 
carry out thOir constitutional obliga¬ 
tion to house and accommodate them. 

The Maharashtra government has, by 
executive decision, accepted the res¬ 
ponsibility of providing alternative 
accommodation to some of the slum 
dwellers who arc evicted from public 
and private land; those covered by the 
1976 Slum Census conducted by the 
government and the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration. The arbitrariness of this deci¬ 
sion lies in the fact that it excludes all 
pavement dwellers and other slum 
dwellers. In the case of pavement-. 


dwellers the authorlics chose not to 
census them. (The BMC in an affidavit 
filed in the Supreme Court in ilie 
eviction proceedings being heard at 
present staled at first that pavement 
dwellers had been covered by the 
Census, then later admitted that this 
was not so.) In the case of slum dwel¬ 
lers who have not been censused this 
is a result of errors in the census pro¬ 
cedure and the arbitrary cut-off date 
of 1976. There is no basis in law or 
morality for this discriminaton and the 
situation was partly rectified by a 
Supreme Court order last December 
staying evictions, pending final hearings 
on the eviction cases in October this 
year. 

Justice Iyer's interpretations of"Con- 
stitutional rights and obligations are 
important in relation to he specific 
situation in Bombay as also generally. 
Speaking at a seminar in Bombay on 
‘law, Planning and Urban Develop¬ 
ment’ organised by the Lawyers’ Collec¬ 
tive, Bombay, the former Justice of the 
Supreme Court .said. “You cannot 
throw out a pavement dweller or drive 
out a slum dweller or restrict his move¬ 
ment into or out of one place or an¬ 
other or categroise him as against 
another unless reasonableness is a con¬ 
comitant of the legislation. What is 
unjust, inhuman and incongruous in a 
poverty-stricken society, cannot be 
reasonable by any measure.’’ This does 
not n***® intruders are constitu- 
-tionally barricaded’’ against, temoval 
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from public places and private spaces. 
"All that is needed to make the mea¬ 
sure meant to vacate open spaces 
infra vires is that the displacement 
must be accmnpanied by fair reason¬ 
ableness", which would be dum re¬ 
settlement, antyodaya and other wel¬ 
fare programmes under which alterna¬ 
tive housing is provided. 

In the context of Articles 14, 19 and 
21 of the Constitution, he said, citing 
judgments of the Supreme Court, the 
idea of reasonableness must include the 
concept of social justice. The Pream¬ 
ble also establishes the egalitarian 
essence of the Constitution and must 
be an aid in interpreting Constitu¬ 
tional enactments. The Supreme Court, 
which has the power to overrule itself, 
now has the precedent ol a High 
Court judgment saving that the Funda¬ 
mental Rights and Directive Principles 
do not stand in a superior/subordinate 
relationship to each other but are "co- 
ordinalc.” of equal status, he, said. 
Reinforcing Articles 14. 19 and 21, 
therefore, and the fact that no act that 
is unreasonable, unfair and unjust can 
be upheld, are other Constitutional 
provisions that put the State in the 
dock rather than people like pave¬ 
ment (iHclleis. Ailic’es 38, 41, 46 and 
47 casi on the Slate the duty to pro¬ 
mote a social order with economic 
justice at its core, to secure the right 
to work and education of all the peo¬ 
ple, to take care of cases of undeserved 
want, to undertake "with special care", 
to promote t^ie economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, to 
raise the standard of living of the 
people as a primary duty. 

Relating these nrovisions to the spe¬ 
cific conditions of life m pavement and 
slum settlements, conditions which 
apply to every second citizen of our 
metropolises, Justice Iyer said that 
there can indeed be classification of 
lands as pavements, streets, parks and 
playgrounds set apart exclusively for 
social use. But when confronted by the 
claims of those who do not have one 
square metre of earth to stand on, 
the egalitarian justice of the Constitu¬ 
tion will refuse to accept the basis of 
classification whereby persons without 
title to land are evicted. Public autho¬ 
rity has public responsibility -- and it 
must be the first charge on its resour¬ 
ces — to provide for the basic needs 
of everyone first and after that for 
community facilities. “I therefore fancy 
that when judicial jurisdiction i, in¬ 
voked for or against physical eject¬ 
ment, the true test is to examine the 
law whereundet the power is exercised, 


for its justice-oriented, people-based 
validity of categorisation". 

■ Madhava Menon of the Bar Council 
of India Trust, speaking at the seminar 
said that there had been substantial 
changes in legal cmicepts and practice 
in the last few years. He cited in¬ 
stances of changes in locus standi in 
public interest litigation (c g, cases of 
letters and postcards addressed to 
judges of the Supreme Court and High 
Court being converted into writ peti¬ 
tions) and of the wider and more use¬ 
ful interpretations of the law of 
evidence. But both he and Justice 
Iyer said that much depended on the 
judiciary itself, on judicial activism 
rather than judicial restraint (Menon) 
and a militant rcinteipretation of the 
Constitution in the light of political 
lealitics (Iyer ]), Menon went on to 
express concern .ibout llie process of 
selecting judges for the highest courts. 

It IS not enough to argue against the 
evictions of slum and pavement dwel¬ 
lers, justice Iyer said. Those who have 
to interpret the Constitution must be 
made aware of the alcrnaliycs that 
exist to the “sub-animal” ci nditions of 
slum hutments. The other speakers at 
the seminar, sociologists, activists and 
town planners, went a long way to¬ 
wards providing information and 
evidence about those altei natives and 
explanations for why those other 
options arc not being used. 

Tiiiiiii! Ann Ai,'iEnNAiivE.s 

Colin Gonsalves of the Meherally 
Centre, Bombay, described with con¬ 
siderable clarity and precision the 
myths and facts of urban development 
in Bombay. There is no shortage of 
land — "a conservative estimate would 
put the amount of surplus land in 
Greater Bombay, at 20,000 hectares". 
Nor is there a, shortage of finance. It 
was simply a question of the priorities 
that the government applied. The 
Rs 1,000 crore nrovided for Asiad is 
about the equivalent of the budget 
vvoiked out by Kerkar Committee for 
urban renewal in Bombay over a cojple 
o( decades. The annual expen iiture on 
sl im improvement in Bombay by the 
government of Maharashtra (s four and 
a half limes lower today than it was 
five years ago -- Rs 4.53 crore in 
1975-76 as against Rs 1.03 crore in 
1979-80. Slum dwellers are not 
“swamping" the city -- slum and pave¬ 
ment settlements occupy 2 per cent of 
the total land area of Bombay and 
one-eighth of the residential area; only 
40 per cent of the increase in Bo.-vbay’s 
population comes from in-migration, 


the rest is a result of the natural 
growth of the population. 

Kannan Srinivasan in a complemen¬ 
tary talk on the Urban Land Ceiling 
Act pointed out that surplus, vacant 
land in the possession of one owper, 
the Godrej family in Vikhroli — 
2,000 hectares of which are categorised 
‘no-development’ and tfierefore fall 
outside the ambit of the Act -- could 
at present densities in 'slums accommo¬ 
date the entire slum and pavement 
population of Greater Bombay. Empha¬ 
sising the failure of the Maharashtra 
government to acquire land under the 
Act and iastead its furious attempts to 
implement the Act only by way of 
granting exemptions to landowners* he 
said, a writ of mandamus would 
compel the government to implement 
the Act in its intent which is to acquire 
private lands cheaply for housing and 
other public use. 

Gonsalves calculated that if the 
government were to acquire just 3.000 
hectares under the Act and build 
tenements (125 tenanents per acre) on 
it, five miFion people could be housed, 
i e, the entire slum and pavement popu¬ 
lation of Greater Bombay. Or, taking 
another example of official indi (Terence 
towards housing the poor, he said the 
Act empowers the government to 
acquire surplus land at Rs 10 per 
square fmit in Bombay. Had this been 
done, had plots of 200 sq ft been sold 
to stum dwellers at the price of acqui¬ 
sition. slum dwellers would have been 
able to pay for the land they lived o:t, 
only one-tenth of the amount they have '' 
already paid in penalties under the 
Slum Improvements Act 1971 to the 
Maharashtra government for squatting 
on ‘unauthorised land’. Official deter¬ 
mination not to make use of the physi¬ 
cal and legal resources at hand in order 
to house the poor, clearly needs son.e 
explanation, Gonsalves said that the 
policy of evictions is not a defensive 
strategy against the proliferation of 
slums. “It is a positive, offensive stra¬ 
tegy, Business and government are 
determined to redefine the social use 
of land.” The root of economic growth 
is technological change and the inten¬ 
tion in the city Is to make provision 
for a higher level of technological' 
development for Industry and business 
he said, In this scheme of tilings, land 
occupied by the poor is an uneconomic 
use of resources. This goes some way 
towards explaining the oportunities 
thrown away and the priorities of suc¬ 
cessive governments in land use and 
financial outlay. 

Gonsalves’ thesis was supported by 
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what Meera Bapat aad Madhu Sarin 
aaid of the history of urban planning 
and policies. They described, with 
examples from Pune, Bombay and 
Chandigarh, urban legislation and pro¬ 
cedures that operate according to v.hat 
Bapat called the "principle of exclu¬ 
sion”, creating a physical and legal 
environment for the rich at the expense 
of the poor. 

Purnima Parekh from the College of 
Social Work presented a paper on the 
socio-economic facts and figures of 
slum and pavement settlements. Many 
of these very useful statistics come 
from studies conducted by the College 
of Social Work in Bombay. The slum 
population IS estimated today to be 
37.5 lakh: there are no authenticated 
figures for pavement dweller populaticms 
but, she said, froirrtigures used in the 
press it could be between one and two 
lakhs. Studios show that 70 per cent 
of slum dwellers and 66 per cent of 
pavement dwellers have lived in Bombay 
for more than ten years, and in the 
slums that College of Social Work has 
been studying the residents have been 
in Bombay for 30 and more years. A 
maiority of slum and pavement dwellers 
have been evicted at least once during 
their stay; SJ per cent have had their 
hutvmts demolished rtwre than five 
thrten. The frequency of evictions 
weakens their case when ie comes to 
having to prove length of stay in 
Bombay, (In this context it would 
seem that one of the purposes of the 
Slum Census of 1976 was. by giving 
censu,sed people a number, to supercede 
all other kinds of proofs of residence. 
As it happens, pavement dwellers have 
ration cards, are registered on voters’ 
lists, some even have municipal num¬ 
bers on their huts and many have 
postal pavement addresses accepted and 
used by the post olTicc.) Parekh pointed 
out that the land settled by slum dwel¬ 
lers, in a significant number of ca.ses, 
was low-ljing, unused, marshy land 
subject to flooding in the monsoon. 
Their sctllcmcnis on these lands and 
the improvements made on them 
imply, she said, that slum dwellers 
increase the utility of such lands and 
therefore the market value. The Slum 
Census provides information on the 
employment patterns of slum dwellers. 
Parekh quoted College of Social Work 
studies for similar data on pavement 
dwellers. 56 per cent of such families 
had one working member, 28 per cent 
had two working members. No specific 
occupation could be identified with the 
highest number of workers, but about 
20 per cent were labourers of various 


kinds, casual and temporary, 15.per 
cent Were rag-pickers, 11 per cent 
hawkers and some skilled occupations 
like carpenters, mechanics, electricians, 
etc, were also represented, Whereas 
40 per cent of slum families'have in¬ 
comes of less than Rs 400 per month, 
75 per cent of pavement families fall 
into that income category, and a third 
of this number earns less than Rs 200 
per month. 

The majority of slums on state gov¬ 
ernment, municipal, corporation and 
housing board lands have been provid¬ 
ed with some amenities which work 
out on average to one latrine for 20 
to .50 people and one water tap for 
150 people, according to Parekh's 
figures. Only 23 out of the 780 slums 
on private lands (50 per cent of all 
slums) have any facilities, but none of 
the slums on Central government lands 
(7 per cent of all slums) has amenities. 
(It has now been reported that the 
Centre has at last agreed to provide 
funds for amenities for slums on rail¬ 
way and Port Trust lands.) 

Pu.SH Factor 

It was said of evictions that they 
were part of a programme to redefine 
the social use of land. Several partici¬ 
pants In the seminar saw in recent 
urban legislation similar, if unrecognis¬ 
ed, enabling measures. A close reading 
of the Urban Land Ceiling Act. one of 
the participants aaid, shows that the 
government can acquire at some future 
date agricultural land in villages on the 
periphery of urban agglomerates where 
those villages fall within the urban 
master plan. The compensation that 
farmers will get for their ‘urban’ land 
will be much lower than what they can 
claim under other acquisition proceed¬ 
ings. 

Indira Jaisingh of the Lawyers’ 
Collective said during the discussion 
on urban legislation that the Maha¬ 
rashtra Vacant Lands Act, 1980 sub¬ 
stituted the state as landlord for the 
slumlords of all squatter settlements in 
the city. It was not seen by slum 
dwellers as threatening but the slum¬ 
lords challenged it in the Bombay High 
Court on the grounds -that it took away 
their right to pronerty. (Some social 
workers say that slum dwellers believe 
that the Act saved them from slumlords 
and that the penalty levied under the 
Act and payable to the government for 
illegal occupation of vacant land actual¬ 
ly regularised their status. laisingh 
said however that the Act was "deadly" 
for slum dwellers; under jts clauses any 


develr^mie&t. or hhlhiing on , 
deemed vacant utidft 
covers all squatter, settlenents fxt thq ' 
city, is punishable by'eviction and/o( 
imprisomneat.) The Bombay High 
Court struck doWn the whole Act and 
the State went in appeal to the 
Supreme Court. The appeal was admit¬ 
ted and the SC gave a stay order on 
the High Coon ruling so that the 
original provisions of the Act were 
revived. However the SC also ruled v, 
that there shall not be any donolitions 
during the stay. This has not been 
understood and the Controller of Slums 
has issued over lOOi eviction notices 
affecting tens of thousands of slum 
structures. 

A R D^ai in his paper on urbanisa¬ 
tion and the proliferation of slums 
spoke of the government’s development 
policies of the last three decades. At 
a theoretical level his paper answered 
the two questions raised by Parekh in 
hers; the reasons for the high rate of 
migration to urban areas and why the 
rate of housing growth has not kept 
paje with the rate of growth of the 
city’s population. In a sense Desai’s 
paper also explains why slum settle¬ 
ments are tolerated, more or less, at 
some periods of time and why evictions 
become more urgent at others. The 
crucial features of urbanisation, he said, 
are chiefly the very high growth rates 
of cities with populations of one 
million-plus, the not-sla-rapid growth of 
medium-sized cities and the slow growth 
rates of smaller cities; and government 
policy that actively promotes urban 
.igglomerates, new industrial townships, 
new cities, etc. But though the pace 
of urbanisation overall is faster now 
than in the colonial period, it is not 
taking place at a rate that would sug¬ 
gest that urban areas ate the magnet, 
the promised land of higher standards 
of living. It ij the push factor, the 
pauperisation of the Dea.santry, that is 
responsible for the migration to urban, 
areas. “The rulers are not able to 
generate a healthy, growth-generating, 
vital, productive secondary sector of 
forirtal organised manufacturing indus¬ 
try which would enable the citizen, 
manual and skilled, to have decent, 
legally-protected, adequately-remunerat¬ 
ed employment. They have generated 
a pattern of urbanisation where migrants 
are forced to find liveliboods in the 
insecure, lowly-paid, relatively nrm- 
growing, exploitative, humiliating 
bazaar of the informal sector." In other 
words, created an industrial reserve 
army, ‘ 

I 
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Bangladeshis Marxlst-Leninists—11 


Samanta 

FROM a review of the last decade, it 
is obvious that the different Marxist- 
Leninist groups faced an ideological 
crisis immediately after the liberation 
of Bangladesh. ‘Almost all of them 
agreed that the liberation was pri¬ 
marily brought about by the interven- ’ 
tion of the Indian army — > which 
prevented a protracted national libera¬ 
tion war against Pakistan and pre-em¬ 
pted the emergence of an indigenous 
patriotic (probably Leftist) leadership 
-- and that the Awami League gov¬ 
ernment was subservient to Soviet 
Union and the Indian government. But 
they differed on the strategy to be 
followed. Was the main contradiction 
between the masses and the external 
powers represented by ‘Soviet social- 
imperialists and Indian expansionists', 
or between the masses and the indi¬ 
genous feudal and compradore inter- 
e.sts? While these ideological debates 
continued, split after split followed in 
the ranks, eroding the .strength of the 
Marxist-Leninlsts and making them 
vulnerable to the militarily surpetior 
olfen.sivc launched by the state’s re- 
presidve forces as well as the Awami 
League hoodlums. 

In the meantime, the initial euphoria 
among the masses generated by the 
1971 liberation was fast evaporating 
due to the inevitable crisis in the eco¬ 
nomic and political fields. Inflation, 
blackmarketing, hoarding of food- 
grains by profiteers and landlords, the 
emergence of Awami League armed 
hoodlums terrorising villagers • and 
citizens testified to the ' failure of 
.Sheikh Mujibur’s policies. In a des¬ 
perate bid to maintain power, Mujib 
declared Emergency on December 28, 
1974;, made himself President for five 
years in a constitutional change on 
January 25, 1975 and stampeded all 
the political parties into joinutg a 
single party called. the Bangladesh 
Krishak Sramik Awami League 
(BAKSAL) on February 24 that year. 

divided and enfeebled Marxist- 
Leoinists could hardly be- expected to 
pose a challenge to this fast-moving 
pace of dictatorial onrush and provide 
a vlaUe alternative to the people of 
Bangladesh. In such a situation, die 
decisive str&e could be sprung only 
by.JP organised group. It was a sec¬ 
tion in the army which dealt % fatal 
blow by assassinating Mujib and bis 
family members op Avgust . 15. Law- 
mnge Lj&eMtE -ln hii ‘Bangladesh; 


Banerji 

The Unfinished .Revolution" has ex¬ 
haustively investigated the American 
links behind the August 15 events. 
But he has also — in the other part of 
the book dealing with Abu Taber’s 
uprising — touched upon the popular 
feeling of relief at Mujib’s departure 
and expectation of a change. It is this 
mass expectation on which the Jatiya 
Samajtantrik Dal (JSD) — a break¬ 
away group from the Awami League, 
led by students and yourtg inteHectuals 
committed to a vague Leftist strategy 
of a ‘socialist revolution' in Bangla¬ 
desh — capitalis<-d, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with the patriotic sections ol the 
‘jawans’ of the Bangladesh aimy attemp¬ 
ted an ;iprising on November 7, 
1975. But the uprising paved the way 
for the return of yet another dictator. 
Ziaur Rahman, safeguarding the inter¬ 
ests of the same feudal and compra¬ 
dor interests, as evident from the re¬ 
cord ol his regime. This experience 

carries Ic-ssons for the Marxist- 

Leninists of Bangladesh. As one 

Marxist-Lcninist pamphlet referring 

to the November 7, 1975 events points 
out; "Why, in spite of the role of 
patriotic forces in the army, state 
power again reverted to the same rul¬ 
ing clique instead of progressive 
patriots? The answer to this question 
i.s: the ‘Jawans’ of the army, although 
inspired by patriotic instincts, are not 
aware of their own class role. In the 
present .socio-economic structure ol 
Bangladesh, the political leadership 
which can make them awa;e of their 
historical role and organise them to 
carry out that responsibility has not 
yet emerged. Tho.sd who are carrying 
on the progressive Leftist tradition 
have failed to come forward unitedly, 
to play their historical role” (Pro¬ 
gramme of the Patriotic Front, August 

igsK?)). 

JSD’s Role 

The ability of the JSD to fill the 
vacuum created by the absence of an 
effective and viable revolutionary ork)- 
sition to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's 
regime (it was mainly the students 
and petty-bourgeois militants who 
flocked to the JSD, which proved to 
be a powerful challenge in November 
1975 when it received support from 
the army ‘jawans’ led by Abu Taber) 
should be a lesson fQi the Marxist- 
Leninists of Bangiadetdi. Uninhibited 
by the heed to explain subtle theoreti¬ 


cal distinctions of Marxlsni-Leulniam- 
Maoism — in which the various 
Marxist-Leninist groups of Bangla¬ 
desh delight to indulge — the JSD 
chose two issues: first, the general 
frustration among the masses because 
of Sheikh Mujib's failures ia the eco¬ 
nomic sphere; and second, the patrio¬ 
tic aspirations of the people, parti-' 
culariy the army ‘jawans’ who had 
fought in the liberation war and 
found to their dismay that they were 
being iorced to submit to pressures 
from the Indian government (imme¬ 
diately after liberation. Major JalU — 
who later became a leader of the JSD 
— protested against the depredations 
carried out by the Indian army, and 
a.s a re,vult, wav imprisoned by the 
Mujib regime). These two issues were 
the bases of JSD popularity in 
1974-75. 

But the JSD failed lo achieve their 
objective, as their strike was confined 
to a coup d'etat only. There was no 
plan to co-ordinate the mutiny in the 
barracks with peasants' uprising in the 
countryside, where 80 per cent d the 
Bangladesh population lives. Such a 
co-ordination could have pro-empted 
the return of a careerist armyman-poli- 
tician like Ziaur Rahman who continu¬ 
ed to represent the interests of the 
ruling classes and imperialists. The 
Marxist-Leninist groups who were 
active in the countryside at that time — 
the EPCP (M-L), the Purba Bangla 
Communist Party (M-L) and the Sar- 
bahara Party — and were committed 
to armed struggle, suffered from pre¬ 
judices against the leaders of the JSD. 
The JSD leaders. Rah and Siraj, one¬ 
time activists of the Awami League 
students' front, had pla.ved a prominent 
part during 1971 in fighting and killing' 
Marxist-Leninists. The mutual bitter¬ 
ness between the JSD ranks and Mao¬ 
ists continued even after liberation and 
still lingers. 

The various Marxist-Leninist groups 
of Bangladesh still do not have any 
concrete programme for the 'jawans' 
of the army. Yet, unlike soldiers in 
other parts of the sub-continent, the 
members of the armed forces in 
Bangladesh have a militant and radical 
past. Their r<d« in the liberation war 
and tiieir radicalisation in the course ot 
events set them apart from the armed 
forces of Pakistan or Jndia. It is signi¬ 
ficant that during the last one decade 
thereJhave been at least 20 small or 
major attempted army coups in BangU-. 
desb. While political observers can 
dismiss them as foreign-inspired 
' attempts, a dispassionate analysis can-' 
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not ignore the desperate urge for a 
change among the ‘jawans’ which has 
led them all these years to support one 
coup or another. Not all the coups 
can be explained as expressions of 
rivalry among the army officers, which 
incidentally Is an important factor in 
the crisis in the armed forces of Bangla¬ 
desh. As for the ‘jawans', they pri¬ 
marily come from, the peasantry or 
working cla.s,s fnmilic.s, and arc aifected 
by the economic disabilities that have 
hit the poor in villages and cities in the 
recent years. To their utter dismay 
they found that the November 7, 1975 
coup which many among them support¬ 
ed, brought about a regime which fail¬ 
ed to solve basic economic problem's. 

Inflation reached alarming heights 
during Zia's six-year regime. The 
prices of essential commodities showed 
a six to 10 limes increase.' The cost of 
living index during 1980-81, the last 
year of his government, went up by 17 
per cent. The country's economy which 
during the Pakistani days was domi¬ 
nated by 22 families, is today control¬ 
led by 200 millionaires who have mush¬ 
roomed during! the last decade by 
taking advantage of the liberal credit 
policy of the banks for industrial deve¬ 
lopment. On the other hand, oncc- 
profitable industries like jute and tex¬ 
tiles have begun to show a declining 
trend in production. The public sector 
corporations have suffered tremendous 
loss because of widespread corruption 
and mismanagement. 

Instead of taking firm measures 
against the upstart millionaires. Zia 
leaned more and more on the US for 
loans and imports. US commitment of 
assistance which was only S 59.8 mil¬ 
lion in 1973-74 (during the last years 
of Mujib’s regime) rose to $ 221.9 mil¬ 
lion in 1978-79, which significantly 
synchronised with a decline In Soviet 
commitment — from $ 32 million in 
1973-74 to S 6.5 million in 1977-78. 
Similarlv, the value of goods imported 
from the US went up from about S 80 
million to $ 230 million between 1970-77 
and 1978-79, while that from East¬ 
ern Europe including the USSR show¬ 
ed a much smaller increase from $ 40 
million to a little over S 63 million. 
There was dclini'ely a .shift, in the policy 
of dependence, from the Soviet camp 
to the We,st, particularly the US. 

Change in Dependence P.m-iehn 

It was this clearly discernible change 
in the dependence pattern that forced 
many Manrist-Leninists to reassess 
their old judgment about the ruling 
powers of Bangladesh. The Sarbahara 


Party described Zia as a "puppet” of 
US imperialism and called for the des¬ 
truction of US imperialists, Soviet 
social-imperialism and Indian expan¬ 
sionists. But Toaha's Samyahadi Dal 
which at first supported Zia, at a later 
stage accused him of subservience to 
‘Indian expansionism’ on issues like 
Farakka. Toaha's consistent proximity 
to the official Chinese view, and his 
adherence to Beijing's new fangled 
‘Three World Theory’ which holds 
Soviet social-imperialism as the main 
enermy, possibly led him to ignore Zia's 
pro-US stance. Yet, the national com¬ 
pulsion of opposing Zia forced him to 
find an ideological rationale that would 
justify the onposition. What better 
rationale could there be than branding 
Zip as a weak-kneed nilct kowtowing 
before India and the Soviet Union? 
Some other Marxisf-Leninists, however, 
like the pro-Beijing faction of Bhasani’s 
NAP, held that Zia was a staunch 
fighter against the Indian expansionists 
and Soviet social-imperialism and they 
sunk their identity into Zia's Bangla¬ 
desh Nationalist Party (BNP). In the 
name of opposing Indian expansionism 
and Soviet social-imperialism, some 
MarxLst-Leninists did not hesitate to 
ally with the extreme Rightwing ele¬ 
ments like the Muslim League or 
famaat-e-Islami, who are traditionally 
anti-Indian and anti-Communist, Dur¬ 
ing tne recent elections, they joined 
the 17-party National Front formed by 
Ataur Rahman Khan along with Right- 
wing elements to fight Russia and 
Indi.i. 

Thus, it is evident that during Zia’s 
regime, the bogey of 'Indian expansion¬ 
ism’ and ‘Soviet social-imperialism’ — 
on the fear of which an entire genera¬ 
tion had been brought up in Bangla¬ 
desh — continued to be evoked both 
bv Zia (to oppose Awami League) and 
Zia’s opponents, including some Marx- 
ist-Leninists. The bogey was a conveni¬ 
ent by-pass for Zia to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the masses from domestic eco¬ 
nomic problems, as well as a. handy 
slick to beat the Oppo.sition, The latter 
also found it a suitable slogan to curry 
favour with the anti-Indian sections of 
the population. The pattern of political 
campaign was a close parallel to the 
Indian situation, where the CIA is 
evoked as the bogeyman — both by the 
ruling party (which blames ‘foreign 
hands' for every failure) and the Left 
Opposition (which attacks the ruling 
party for not being tough enough with 
the CIA). 

Commenting on the pre-occupation 
of Bangladeshi Marxist-Leninists with 


India and Soviet Union, one of their 
followers in a self-critical mood says': 
“All their discussions and decisitms 
stem from their opposition to Russia 
and India, not from a Marxist or a class 
viewpoint...They do not work in the 
interests of our people, but for the 
sake of their international allies." (Syed 
Tarikuzzaman, Forum, October' 19, 
1981.) Tbe same criticism is made by 
another Bangladeshi Marxist-Leninist 
theoretician, when he says that Leftists 
in Bangladesh “dissociated from class 
struggles, [have] become direct or in¬ 
direct servants of one superpower la 
the name of opposing tbe otber”, 
(Badruddin Umar. “Leftists of Bangla- 
(Iftsh”, Sanskriti, September 1981.) 

Heai.-imy Signs 

These comments are healthy signs oi 
a new realisation among Marxist-Lenin¬ 
ists of Bangladesh. Their experience 
during the last 10 years as well as 
the recent developments in China have 
' forced them to take a fresh look at 
their own country and slowly diss- 
associate themselves from Chinese 
policies. Both the factions of the Sar¬ 
bahara party have denounced the present 
Chinese leadership. The Anwar Kabir- 
led faction has called upon all “devot¬ 
ed Marxists to firmly oppose the neo-re¬ 
visionist leadership of China and uphold 
Mao Zedong Thought’’. The other fac¬ 
tion led by Zianddin has urged all Marx- 
Lit-Lcninists to reject the ‘Three World 
Theory' of the “revisionist Chinese 
Leadership”. The Piirba Bangla Com¬ 
munist Party (M-L) in a circular pub¬ 
lished sometime ago stated: “After hav¬ 
ing analysed the national and inter¬ 
national policies of the present Chinese 
part.v. We can come unhesitatingly to 
the conclusion that revisionists are in 
power today in the Teng-led Chinese 
party.... But we belfcve that they 
would not be able to remain in power 
for long.” Abdul Huq’s Revolutionary 
Communist Party of Bangladesh has 
also rejected the ‘Three World Theory’ 
but remains firm in the Maoist strategy 
of ‘encircling cities with villages’. 

It is significant that these are the 
groups which still have some armed 
bases iit the countryside, and enjoy 
mass popularity in their bases, “ The 
Sarbahara party for instance regularly 
holds people's courts to punish local 
criminals in the villages they control. 
But one has to admit at the same time 
that both numerically and area-wise 
their influence is marginal in the con¬ 
text of entire Bangladesh. 

There are still no -political forces on 
the horizon capable of btin^g together 
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strategy and tactics. Identification of 
the principal contradiction, Isolation of 
the main enemy and selection of the 
potoitial allies, develoment of a flexi¬ 
ble' combination of legal and under¬ 
ground functioning, assigning a rde to 
the army 'jawans' in the future revolu¬ 
tion — are still questions to which 
satisfactory answers have to come up. 
It is on these questions that the various 
Marxist-Leninists are d'flering, shifting 
and splitting. 

To list cataiogue of groups and their 
specific features would miss the pur¬ 
pose. There are at least 12 groups. 
It might be useful, though somewhat 
unfair, to regroup them under the 
following headings: those who regard 
the contradiction between feudalism 
and the masses as the basic contradic¬ 
tion, and those who do not accept this. 
The first group can be subdivided into 
two: those who primarily wprk legally 
in open mass fronts, and those who 
are underground. Among the groups at 
the moment, at least three groups — the 
Sarbahara Party, the Revolutionary 
Communi.st Party of Bangladesh (M-L) 
and the Purba Bangla Communist Party 
(M-L) — arc functioning from the 
underground and carrying out armed 
operations, Among those groups which 
do not regard feudalism as the main 
enemy, and appear to stress the deve- 
looment of capitalism m agriculture are 
the Bangladesh Communist Party (M-L), 
Baneladesh Janaraukti Party, and Work¬ 
ers Party. All the three work through 
open mass organisations. 

Ghost of the Past 

The ghost of the past still haunts ail 
the groups. The failure to resolve the 
tussle between stress on domestic class 
conflicts and that on the contradiction 
between the nation nt large and the 
external colonial powers dogs them at 
every step. In 1971 they paid the price 
for ignoring the rising mood of hosti¬ 
lity of the entire East Bengali people 
against West Pakistan, and Ipst the 
leadershio of the movement to the 
Awami League. In 1975 again, their 
pre.occupation with theoretical debates 
about relations between Bangladesh 
and India to the neglect of the more 
urgent task <rf uniting themselves and 
mobilising the masses agamst internal 
corruotitm and repression of the Mujib 
regime, oaved the way for an army 
faction to strike the blow, and later for 
the JSD to emerge as the motivating 
force for the next change. The domes¬ 
tic dass conflict on the one hand, and 
the contradiction between Bangladesh 
people and external colonial powers 


1975 and wift US Rnperiallsm today) 
on the other keep shifting — some¬ 
times one, sometimes the other assum¬ 
ing importance. It is the failure to 
identify the main contradiction at a 
given time in a fast changing political 
scenario that has led the Bangladesh 
Marxist-Leninists to let slip opportuni¬ 
ties in die past, even though they can 
claim a band of dedicated cadres and 
the martyrdom of the largest number 
of ranks and followers. 

The attempts by some of the active 
groups to break away from Chinese 
influence, the setting uo of the ‘Sha- 
heed Biplabi 0 Deshapremik Smriti 
Samsad', (mentioned earlier) as a centre 


for other, radical dements outside .tltt 
Marxist-Leniflist fold, the renewal of 
interest in Marxism' among a large 
body of students and young people as 
evident from the growth d study 
groups, are perhaps straws in the wind. 
If an imaginative leadership with a 
coherent strategy that would link day- 
to-day practice for the workers and 
peasants with a revolutirnary project 
of ultimate transformation of Bangla¬ 
desh society, can bring together these 
various strands into a unified body, 
only then can the Marxist-Leninists 
make their bid for the leadership of the 
next popular upsurage. 

(Concluded) 
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Dividing the Poor? 

M Kunhaman 


taot-feature to note U tkt the labout 
households (40 per cent of the totri 
households in the area) together own 
less than ten per cent of the whole 


Divided Poor; Slody of a Kerala 

Publications, New Delhi, 1981; ] 

SOCIAL CHANGE, to be real and 
meaningful, must be sparked off by 
changes in the economic system, A 
stratified society is a manifestation of 
a stratified economic order-and the 
disappearance of the former is con¬ 
tingent upon the removal of the 
latter. Of course, some social change, 
without economic change, is possible 
through policy interventions. However, 
the equality sought to be achieved on 
the social plane will remain an illu¬ 


Vilhge by Saradamoni; Ajanta 
I 158, Rs 45. 

from slave-labour to wage-labour is 
the major change that has occurred in 
their position as a result of the new 
agrarian relations. . 

The book under review lends con¬ 
firmation at the microlevel to the 
larger social realities mentioned 
above, it is, in a sense, a re-testing of 
some of the conclusions Saradamoni 
reached in an earlier study.* Speaking 
about the Pulayas who constitute 
about 45 per cent of the Scheduled 


land" (p 21). However, the reason 
advanced for this, ufe, "insufficient 
land to distribute" is not convincing. 
(X course, land, in the net sense, is 
limited in supply, and everybody’s de¬ 
sire to own It cannot be satisfied. 
This then should be viewed in the 
sense of distiibotinr* land to those 
who derive a livelihood from its use 
and denying it to those who have 
other sources of income. The scope 
for examining this is admitted by 
Saradamoni herself. While speaking 
about the landowners belonging to 
the forward castes she observes that 


sion so long as the economic system 
with its underlying conflicts and con¬ 
tradictions is not changed. Thi.s has 
been proved by the experience of 
Kerala, by far the most progressive 
of the Indian states. In the tradi¬ 
tional agrarian relations, based on a 
three-tier system of interest in and 
control over land, the surplus was 
shared between the organisers of pro¬ 
duction (mainly the forward and 
middle caste people) and the owners 
of the means of production (predomi¬ 
nantly Brahmins), leaving the ‘tillers 
of the soil' (such as the pulayas) 
as agrestic slaves. They were, more¬ 
over, considered untouchables. 

Long before Independence, the 
social disabilities of the Puyalayav 
such as slavery and untouchabiiiiy 
were sought to be removed through 
legislation. However, far more im¬ 
portant were the social refoim move¬ 
ments such as the one led by Ayyafi- 
kali, himself a pulaya, which resulted 
in eflecting a radical change in their 
outlook. Consequently, today, these 
people are free from the above social 
handicaps. In regard to literac' and 
education, significant achievements 
have been made by the Pulayas. 

However, in the class hierarchy, 
their position is still the lowest. The 
leftist governments that came to 
power since the formation of the 
slate, resolved to jolt the economic 
foundation of the state through the 
introduction of radical land reforms, 
including 'land for the tiller'. How¬ 
ever, in the actual implementation of 
the reforms, the erstwhile agrestic 
slave castes in Kerala who still form 
the largest proportion of the landless 
^ricuitural labour force do not seem 
to have gained much. The transition 


Castes and nearly 4 per cent of the 
total population in Kerala, she had ob¬ 
served that in snite of the innumer¬ 
able programmes of Hatijan welfare 
and development, "the Pulayas as a 
community have not risen to any ap¬ 
preciable degree in the socio-economic 
hierarchy. Measured by all yardsticks 
by which economic and social pro¬ 
gress are being assessed, like income, 
property, occupations, calorie intake, 
housing and education attainments, 
the vast bulk of the community con¬ 
tinues to remain in a low state even 
! hough some individuals have reach¬ 
ed significant heights."* 

The present book is based on the 
findings of a field study conducted in 
Wi at Venganur, about 20 kilometres 
south of Trivandrum, the capital of 
Kerala. Vengaiiur was chosen as the 
study area “as it was the birth place 
of Ayyankali, the tallest Pulaya leader 
in Travancore in the early' dtgiS of 
the Twentieth Century"- (Introduction). 

it is significant to note that "while 
68 per cent of the Pulaya households 
are agricultural labourers, it is only 
21 per cent of OBC (Other Backward 
Communities) and 6 pec cent of the 
FC (Forward Castes) households 
which come under this category" (d 
11). This goes to show that though 
social disabilities were sought to be 
removed through legislation, hardly 
any change in the economic status of 
the Pulaya community has occurred. 
Most of the Harijan households in 
Venganur do not own any cultivable 
land and the majority of those who 
do, own less than 15 cents each, 
whereas among the OBC and FC,. the 
land owned, both the size of land 
' and ' proportion of households, are 
considerably higher. "Another ioipor- 


“most of the bigger land-owners are 
persons, with regular non-agricultural 
Income” (p 70). 

The chapter on educational attain¬ 
ments and employment opportunities 
is revealing. Though in the field of 
literacy and education, the Harijans of 
the village compare favourably with 
the others, employment opportunities 
are eluding even those among them 
with higher qualifications. Saradamoni 
does not explain, the insufficient 
absorption of the educated Harijans 
in government jobs probably because 
she has already explained it in her 
earlier book. The present book is 
ample evidence that the educated Pu- 
-laya youth, after falling In their de.s- 
perate attempt to get remunerative 
jobs, are getting resigned to traditional 
employment and hence share with 
their kinsmen the eristing quantum 
of .employment. The fact that employ¬ 
ment opportunities within the village 
have not increased to any significant 
extent shows the increasing incidence of 
under-employment and unemployment 
among these people. This pmnt is sub¬ 
stantiated with Saradamoni’s evidence 
on the educational attainments of the 
new entrants to the agricultural la¬ 
bour market according to caste distri¬ 
bution. Among the Pulaya and other 
Scheduled Caste household members 
"who have taken to AL (agricultural 
labour), there are those who have 
studied upto High School classes or 
even in college, Whereas persons from 
FC who haVe gone for AL have not 
gone beyond ntiddle sdiool" (o 77). 
This can only be a manifestation d 
the existing sbdo-economic status of 
various caste-groupg influeBcing bbonr 
market opewtiotts. This phenomMion 
is also » ixfinter to the reiativeb? 
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grwttr . obttaUa . to oocupatioiitl 
motiUty among the taaditional labour 
caates. Besides, the implications 6i 
this eituation for the Harijam' atti* 
tttde towards education can be under¬ 
stood If we bear in mind cne of the 
earlier observations of Saradamoni, 
Speaking about Kunjattan, a Fulaya 
agricultural labourer, she then wrote, 
Kunjattan "does not want his edu¬ 
cated children to continue as agricul¬ 
tural workers. If you ask him, he 
would mumble: "They [the children] 
don’t like it.’ But he would add that 
he himself did not consider the work 
which he and his forefathers did was 
good enough to better his children's 
future'*.* 

The chapter entitled “The Break¬ 
through; Popular Views and Vision" 
is a sad commentary on the popularity 
and effectiveness of our Five-Year 
Plans. The fact that 57 per cent of 
the people of the area have not heard 
of*Five-Year Plans is a painter to 
the lack of people’s participation in 
matters of direct importance for 
them. "79 per cent of the PAL 
(Pu’aya Agricultural Labourers] do not 
know anything about Five-Year 
Plans" (p 86). A considerable section 
of those who have heard of planning 
are skeptical about the benefits. Ac¬ 
cording to them, even if S'jmething 
positive has happened, that “might 
have taken place even without plan¬ 
ned development" (p 86). There are 
still others who think that "the deve¬ 
lopment taking place was benefiting 
only a section of the people'’ (p 87). 
}f this is the state of affairs with re¬ 
gard to people’s awareness of the 
existence of and the benefits from 
the Five-Year Plans in an area lying 
very close to Trivandrum city, about 
the farflung regions, the leas said the 
better,. At the same time, one fails to 
underhand the pertinence of asking 
these ’class-rooffl’ questions to village- 
folk. Social scientists ttying to capture 
the perceptions rf the people should 
pose their questions more precisely. 
Instead of asking- 'class-room' ques¬ 
tions, Saradamoni should have asked 
questions regarding specific program¬ 
mes implemented under the Plans. 
However, this is not the place to dis¬ 
cuss su(* basic issues in research. 

In conformity udth the title of the 
book, Saradamoni observes that "it is 
wrotif to treat Scheduled Castes as a 
group tadng fhe same problems... 
sub-groups wlft distiiiotly differfflt 
Monootic interests in^ have 


grown up'at least within some of the 
castes which make up the Scheduled 
Castes" (p 99). Occupational status of 
households is consideted to be the 
basis of differentiation. The three 
occupational categories considered by 
Saradamoni are; (1) agricultural lab¬ 
our; (2) other wage-labour; and (3) 
other occupations. Other occupations 
for the pulayas consist of (a) tertiary 
servioes, (b) self employment, (c) 
social work and (d) old-age pension. 
The tertiary occupations into which 
the pulayas have moved are “the 
lower ranks of government and semi- 
government". Among then, “there 
are retired Iptlmary school] teachers 
and peons" (p li). The self-employment 
which “Pulayas have taken up Is fish¬ 
ing, masonry, etc’’ (p 73). These cate¬ 
gories arc taken to indicafe the exis¬ 
tence of economic groups with conflict¬ 
ing interests among the Pulayas. 

However, on the basis of levels of 
living, there cannot be much diffe¬ 
rence between agricultural labourers 
and other wage-labourers, on the one 
hand, and the other occupational 
categories, on the other, except those 
in tertiary service. Moreover, the few 
pulayas who, by virtue of the policy 
of reservations, managed to get some 
last-grade employment opportunities 
in government service, do not consti¬ 
tute a class by tiiemselves with In¬ 
terests which conflict with thase of 
others. Hence, Saradamoni’s divisions 
of pulayas ere amorphous, to say the 
least. These divisions, however, show 
one thing, m, the highest stratum 
among the pulayas (the most advanc¬ 
ed Scheduled Caste community in 
Kerala) consists of a few primary 
school teachers and peons. 

Nor is the existence of ‘distinctly 
different’ groups established on the 
basis of asset holding (ie, ownership 
of land). "[Surprisingly], with the 
exception of one POL (Pulaya Other 
labour) household, no scheduled 
caste labour household owns paddy 
fields.... Four Pulaya 00 (Other Occu¬ 
pation) households together possess 
148 cents of paddy field’’ (p 20). 
Speaking about the pulayas’ position 
with regard to the ownership of any 
land, Saradamoni maintains that “no 
pulaya household in any category 
owns ' more than 5 acres of land’’ 
(p 21). Thus, neither on the basis of 
occupational status, nor landholding, 
is it possible to identify “groups with 
distinctly dMferent ecoaomifc interests 
' and abilitlei" among the pulayas. 


Also, Saradamonl’s condusion that 
“pulayas are more ebse to their occu¬ 
pational group than to pulayas who 
come under another occapatioaal 
group’’, though convincing, does net 
mean tiiat this is peculiar to pularas 
only. This phenomenon holds true in 
any situation where occupations are 
not caste-based. 

A striking feature of the book is 
the enormous quantum of quantitative 
data it contains, However, one cannot 
help feeling that this large body of 
data is not fully made use of by Sara- 
damoni and even where she uses 
some data, no attempt is nude to 
gain analytical insights. Instead, What 
the figuites in many tables teH la (ust 
retold in words. This massive data 
could have been used for an in-depth 
analysis of the dynamics of ,a stratifi^ 
rural society bringing out the struc¬ 
tural similarities and fundamental 
contradictions. 

In fact, in the Kerala context, there 
are more relevant issues to be looked 
into while analysing the socio-econo¬ 
mic problems of the Scheduled Castes. 
For instance, why do the Scheduled 
Castes remain economFcally backward 
though they now experience much 
less social disabilities than before? 
What are the socio-economic factors 
tending to perpetuate the historical 
caste-class identity and keep the 
Scheduled Castes at tire periphery of 
the state’s economy? M investigation 
of questions of this nature would ult- 
doubtedly requite a detailed analysis 
of the structure of the Kerala eco¬ 
nomy in its historical continuity. 

Nevertheless, Saradamoni deserves 
to be congratulated for persistently 
focusing on the economic disability 
of the Scheduled Castes in the con¬ 
text of changing socio-political deve¬ 
lopments in Kerala. 

Notes 

. 1 K Saradamoni, “Emergence rf a 

‘ Slave C^t; miyas of Kerala , 

a e's Publishing House, New 
, 1980. 

2 Ibid, p 246. 

3 M, p2. 
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fHISTORY AND BUSINESS OF THE 
COMPANY 

T)w Compiny wii Incorporatid ii i 
priMM limiMd company on 13th May. 
1971 umlar lha Companiai Act. 1956 
and .convanad into a public limited 
company on 30th Novambar. 1981 It 
Obtalnadafraaheartillcaiaoftncotpora' 
lion dated 23rd January, 1982 con- 
laquOnt to change of name 

The main otdacta of the Company ai 
aoi out in Iti Memorandum of AatociB- 
lion are. inter alia, to carry on the 
boainHa of manufacturari, makeri of 
and daaierg In clutch piataa, preaaura 
plaioi. brakn, auto geara and allied 
producta of automoblla induatry. 

The Company initially lal up facllitlaa 
IP manufactura 2000 unite of clutch 
naambllai and dutch platai par annum 
M Farldabad In Haryana. By 1975. 
annual production capacity wai in- 
eraaaad to 12,000 and 25,000 unita of 
clutch aaaambHaa and clutch piataa 
: roapaclivaly and the Company anterad 
the original equipmam I'OE') markat by 
making auppliaa to Talco In 1978, It 
commanead aupply of apaclal typaa of 
mataliic clutchaa to the Govarnmant of 
India lor uaa In dafoncavahicln. Having 
pained a firm foothold in both the OE 
and the raplMomant markata. tha 
Company aapandad Ita annuli capacity 
to tha prauni 70,000 unita of clutch 
aaaambllai, 2.00.000 unite of clutch 
plalaa, 80,000 unita of clutch repair kiti 
and 30,000 unita of metallic clutchaa 
Hocantly, It haa davalopad diaphragm 
clutch, which can economically aubsti- 
tuta tha conventional clutch and haa 
batter performenea and longer life 

Tha Company la lha largest aalling 
Clutch manufacturar In India and 
original aquipmant supplier to leading 
automotiva manufacturars such as 
Talco, Nissan, Shaktiman, Aahok 
Leyland. Mahnidra A Mahindra. HMT 
and Escorts 

raOMOTERS AND IIANAaEMENT 

The Company was promoted by Mr 
V.K. Mahts, a qualified enginaar, who Is 
the Managing Director The Company is 
managed by the Board of Directors who 
have proven akpartlsa in the lialda of 
menagamant, technology and finance. 
Mr V.K. Mahts, who looks alterthaday- 
lo-day management, la aasistad ^ 
aanioi quailfiad- and aaparlancad par- 
aonnal in all arus of tha Company's 
'Operations 

EXMNSION AND 
MODERNISATION 

, Tha Company proposes to undertake 
a schema lor substeniisi expansion of 
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llncorporatad aa I private limited company on t3th May. 1971 under the Companies tk, 
Registered Office' 702 Sahyog, 58 Nehru Place. New DelhM 10 019 T 

Tha aubaeription Hat will open at tha eommaneamant of banMns hours qa T 
tha 4th Saptambar, 1982 or aarliar at Uia diseratlon of tha Boant of DirMi 
AppHeatlons have bean made to the Stoch Exchangaa at Delhi and Bombay lor psraiis 
Application forms with copies of tha Prospectus may be obtained from the Registered Office of tha Company, UndaiWi 
__ tha Isaua mantfeni 


its production Iscilitiaa to meet the 
growing requlramants of tractor and 
commercial vehicle manufacturers 
Under tha schema, the manufacturing 
capacity will be expanded to 2,60,000 
units of clutch assemblies, 6,30,000 
units of clutch plates and 2.2E,OOOunlts 
of clutch repair kits per annum. The 
Company also proposes to manufacture 
80,000 units of sintered metallic friction 
rSMF'l components which find applica¬ 
tion in the transmission and power 
control systems for aeroplanaa and 
other defence equipmam such as tanks 
and armoured vehicles, b is also 
proposed to raplaca some of the axlstlng 
equipment tor modernisation of the 
plant 

LOCATION 

The Company will be relocating its 
facilities lor manufacturing conven- 
tionsl and diaphragm clutches at enew 
site in FaridSbad, which has the 
advantage of proximity with Delhi, a 
ms|or market lor auto ancillariea, and 
the existing plam area will be utilised 
axclusivaly for production of SMF 
components. A plot gf land has been 
acquired in Faridabad for this purpose 

PUNT AND MACHINERY 

The Company proposes to have all the 
critical Iscllltias In house, comprising 
machine shop lor turning, milling and 
grinding operations, press shop, heat 
treatment shop, tool room. Hsambly 
Una, test house and standards room. It 
also proposes to replace a large number 
of oM machines by modern machines 
which are more productive and better 
suited lor precision work. 

BCHEDUIE OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The expansion scheme la proposed to 
be implemented in a phas^ manner 
The Company haa airssdy acquired the 
land and commanead civil construction 
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work. Most of the machinery lor SHARE CA^ 
conventional clutchH would be receiv- A. Authoda 
ed by June, 1983 and commissioned. 30,00,000 

soontheroaflar.ThaequipmentforSMF « . , 

components would be received by 
Dscamber, 1983. Allowing time lor 4,78,400 
erection and trial runs commercial c, present 
production la sxpactad to commence 1300000 

from July, 1984 

Out of tha I 

PROSPECTS AND PROFITABIUTV 

The Company Is one of the leading 
manufacturers of clutch aasambliaa and 
clutch plates lor automotiva applica- 
tlona In the country. It prsaently 
accounts for over 30 par cent of tha 
estimated total production of thaas 
products In India. 

Demand lot the Company e producta 0™" 

arises from vehicle manulactureta and 
the replacement market. As many of the 9,00.000 

large commarcM vahlda manulac- .—.i—i- „ 

turers are prsaently Implementing TERMS OF PA1 
expansion programmes, there will be a AppHeatlons si 
substantial incraasa In tha demand of 50 Equity She 
from the OE market. A similar Increase and the amour 
in demand from tha replacement markat follows- 

IS also expected. Additionally, dia¬ 
phragm clutchH which the Company . . . 

has recently developed will ocono- On Application 
mically replace tha conventional On Allotment 
clutchH. The introduction of SMF ' 
components for mclusiva sale to the BOARD Or C 
defence sector will further boost the UR K SANK 
Company's sbIh and profitability. Tha ' ruAIRM 
Company's distribution network of over 
6,000 retail outlets is fully gHrad to 'J; 

meeting tha fast growing market . MANAGII 
demand lor Its products. MR, Q,S. CAI 

With an object to plough bank profits MRS, VEENA 
for development and expansion of MR, V,K. RAI 
operatlonatheCompanydldnoldMlare MR, C,V, KAI 
dividendaexceptlor8parcentfortha15 NARAY/ 

months period ended on 30lh June, up a e '-cai 
1981, dHpite the high profitability bjoq mccui 
W ith the expansion and modsrnittlion S"®' 
programme under Implementation, the J™' 

Company Is confident, barring unfora- QIANI BHAOi 
SHn drcumstencaa, of improving its MR, 0,R. 80 
performance further and declaring MR, T.R, TUI 
dividend on the enhanced equity capital ■ 
within a reasonable period. 1 


SHARE CAPITAL ; 

A. Authorlaad; V 

30,00,000 Equity SharH of Rs 10ie 

B. Inuad, SubKribed and FutUi# ' 
'4,78,400 Equity Shares of R|^^ 

C. PraHnt luua: ^ 

13,00,000 Equity SharH of Rs lOiaa 

Out of tha Pitaant Isaua: 

4,00,000 Equity SharH of Rs. 10 aa 
have bnn reHrvad for all 
ters. Directors and their Iri 
tea sgainst which tha Con 
recaivadanadyanceofRa 
refundable, Interaat-liH 
adjusted against tha than 
them 

Now Offered to the Public for Subach 
the Proapaetua: 

9,00.000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 H 

TERMS OF PAYMENT 8 

AppHeatlons should be for a minimum N 
of 60 Equity Shares or multiplaa thereof m 
and lha amount payable will be H y 


Per Equity Share 
Rs. 

,5.00 

5.00 


Year 

ended 

March 

3lat 

Total 

Income 

Cash Opsrat-Earnings 
*400- ing par. 

ruals Profit share of 

after Ra. 10 

tax 

Paid 

up 

Equity 

capital 

/ 

RHsrvet 

Nat 
Worth 
par 
share of 
Ra.10 

COST OF THE PROJECT AND 
MEANS OF FINAIWINO 

Tha toui cHt of tha project la 
HtHnated at Ra 600 lakhs and propned 

1977 

93 

7 

3 

1.45 

16 

4 

12.11 

too# tmanciain undar;~ 

Ra lakhs 

, 1978 

217 

16 

13 

4.97 

22 

15 

16.82 

Share capital 

: 1979 

402 

19 

21 

4.80 

24 

26 

20.83 

130 

1980 
June 30, 

979 

23 

22 

5.20 

24 

39 

26.26 

'Term toans from financial 
mailtuiiona/banka 

380 

1991 
: (1# 
i monthal 

781 
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Transformation of Tribal Society 

Integration vs AssimOation 

K ^Siflili 


This fHtper attempts to set the current changes that are taking place in tribid society in India 
in a wider pers^iectice of social, economic and political changes. The paper is in four sections. 

Section I presents an ideohgical perspective of the changes that are toimg place, and Sections 
11 and III discuss tire econoryic transformation of tribd society and its impact ort the social stratifica¬ 
tion among the Mbals. The final section discusses in detail how these social and economic changes 
have given rise to, and are reflected in, various ethnic based solidarity movements as well as socio¬ 
cultural movenrents revolving round the question of tribal religion, language and script, and political 
movements whose demands range from greater political autonomy to independence and whose methods 
range from constitutional agitation to armed insurgency. 

This is the first part of the paper which is being published 


SOaAL ANTHROPOLOGY has mov«d 
away from the stereotype of a tribe as 
an isolate, and has focused on inter¬ 
action and interdependence of tribes 
and peasants.! Speaking on a similac 
theme, Transformation of Tribal Society 
in Modem India, Surajit Sinha had deli¬ 
neated the process of the assimilation oi 
tribes into caste-peasant base of Indian 
dvilisation thiou^ the adoption of 
agricultural technology and linguistic 
and cultural norms of the peasant 
castes. The varm-jati model of ab¬ 
sorption has given way to the search 
for political status as an ethnic mino¬ 
rity within a constitutional framework 
informed with an egalitarian democra¬ 
tic ideology. This inspired the rise of 
ethnic-based solidarity movements led 
by an educated elite, there being a 
broad correlation between the intensity 
of the separatist solidarity movements 
and the degree of spatial and cultural 
isolation from the regional caste/pea¬ 
sant society.^ The social historian has 
seen this process of integration within 
the framework of the political economy 
of feudalism and colonialism.^ What 
Niimal Komar Bose described as the 
Hindu mode of absorption was neither 
Hindu nor absorption, but a process of 
integration into the production system 
of colonialism.* This secular process 
has sometimes been overstanpliSed: the 
transition of tribes into peasants «id oi 
peasant! into depeasanHsed working 
class is generally described as a upi- 
linw process.* Such studies of a tribe 
as a class or one ethnic community 
overlook the complexities of tribel 
aodal fonnations and situations, the 
pull of ethnicity amidst growing dif- 
feientladoii, etc. C S Ghurye, who had 
propounded bis anti-isolation and pm- 


assimilation viewpoint regarding trihab 
in 1842, has recently not only reiterat¬ 
ed hb views but has also questioned 
the related policy and progranmes and 
the social anthropologbts’ commitment 
to the concept of integration instead 
of assimilation of tribes into the larger 
society.* What irks him b that the 
American model of ethnic-cum-cultural 
pluralism has been unabashedly applied 
to the Indian situation, even though it 
has failed in relation to the American 
Indians. Ghurye notes that while the 
Russians have set out to Russianise 
their nationalities, the Chinese have 
Sinified their minwities and the Ame¬ 
ricans did try to Americanise their 
ethnics once upon a time, there is abo 
a case for the assimilation of the sche¬ 
duled tribes, a process which has been 
held up by the faulty pelides of the 
government out to appease the tribab. 

Therefore, It will be appropriate to 
set the ‘tribal .transformations' in a 
wider perspective. 1 will first deal with 
the perspective and ideology, economic 
transformation and social stratification 
in tribal society in India. I will then 
dbcuss how these processes are reflect¬ 
ed not only in e^c-based lolidaiity 
movements but in a whole range of 
movements. 

I 

Frespeedve and Ideology 

We are by now familiar with the 
stories of the annihilation of Indigenous 
peoples and dw ionnatkm bf the rele^ 
vations lor d» ‘Red Indians' in the 
New Wodd, under various tfeitiM con¬ 
cluded between their dhlefs and die 
coloidsen' govemments, oontinoing en- 


in two instalments. 

lions of the native's rights in diem, 
etc. The encounter with the wHte 
settlers and Chrutiattity gave rbe to 
many T movement the study of which 
has generated a good deal of informa¬ 
tion and stimulated a lot of theoretical 
model-building. In the United States 
which has an Indian population of 
800,000 diwded into 300 tribes living 
in 308-reservations about 40 per cent 
of- them are living below the poverty 
line. Thu b in spite of the fact that 
the Federal government spends an in¬ 
credibly large amount on their welfare 
and the Indians enjoy full rights as 
American citizens. The Indians have 
refiued to be assimilated and to give 
up their identity in spite of the Ame¬ 
ricanisation of their life-style. The pro¬ 
cess of grabbing of the Indian land 
continues. In a damning indictment, 
the World International Tribunal at 
Rotterdam (HoUand) in November 1980 
held the govemments of tlw United 
States and Canada guilty of stealing 
the land the Indians and charged 
them with following a systematic polir^ 
of genocide against the Indians, of 
having illegally deprived them of thsir 
lands and of unleashing violent rqms* 
sion against their protest movements. 
The .tribunal also condemned the acti¬ 
vities of various mulUnalioiul corpora¬ 
tions in die Indian settlement afeas 
which have resulted in redden minittg, 
deforestation, deapoillng <d 
and utter otDouineis in wests ^fispoHd 
on the pert of the MNCs and have 
caused serious environmental nd health 
hazards leading to Innumenble dbeases 
ani in the long nm, physical defom- 
ities and deaths.’' . . t 


The Nffifti Aamioan model of ■mu- 
cioachment oh tbiervitions tdi leiMo- vations travelled to LtjtB Amesdoa. A 
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maaoeaissis 


recent itttdy d ^ pfliiCy', 
tni i^lBbtntlon of wdfue neamei 
ifx tlieae people, conducted bsr did 
lutenation^ L^xmit Orguniiatlon 
show that they were still governed by 
the 19tb century attitude of complete 
assimilation and denied ri^t to a 
share^iB administration of their aSain. 
In Brazil die Indians who are not inte¬ 
grated with national life are held under 
tutelage and dius denied the exercise 
of fuH civic rights. Of the 180,000 
Indians under tutelage none has ap¬ 
plied for emancipation. In Columbia 
the general law of the State does not 
apply to the ‘savages’ who are being 
reclaimed to civilisation by the mis- 
.sions. In general the picture which 
emerges is dismal.' 

In Australia, too, the aboriginese 
were pushed off their ancestral land 
and herded on to reservations, and 
continued to be exterminate until 
1928 when the last official killings 
were r^orted. Their number fell from 
.300,000 in the late 18th century to 
87,000 in 1901, and has been slowly 
increasing since then, having reached 
161,000 today. It was not until 1967 
tirat e^l citizenship rights were given 
U) the aboriginese, their languages 
were recognised, and the Common¬ 
wealth assumed concurrent jurisdiction 
over matters relating to them which 


and profits are dlsbuned annually ai 
dividendfc Wille doy have carried 
out eqMusive faming operationi, 
which have contributed flgnificantly to 
the overall growth and productivity, 
they hardly claim to be a vital link of 
New Zealand’s economy.’" 

Against the capitalistic models of le- 
servations and incorporations based on 
the concept of th» assimilation of in¬ 
digenous peoples could be pitted the 
socialistic concept of self-determination 
of nationalities which was formulated 
us part of the debate on the national 
question in the second and third de¬ 
cades of the present century. Soviet 
ethnographers recognise ethnicity as a 
process of social consolidation working 
at a level lower than nationality and 
as a key element in socialist reconstruc¬ 
tion. At the time of the foundation oi 
the USSR the right of the nationality 
and national minority to determine its 
political and economic status was re¬ 
cognised and their union into the great 
family was considered a voluntary act 
In consonance with this principle the 
ethnic boundaries were regorously de¬ 
marcated and made oo-teimious with 
the administrative boundaries of re¬ 
publics and autonomous territories. 
The policy has been to promote tho 
full development of cultural autonomy 
of the nationalities while integrating 


In the countries of tropical Africa md 
Soi& Asia, prrfemd a system d direct 
or indirect rule or a oombination ot 
both for the indigenous population. 
These countries shared the experiences 
of national-oppression, ethnic conflicts 
and contradictions, the role of the 
ethnic factor or factors in their freedom 
struggles. After attaining independence, 
many of the African states faced tire 
task of forming a nation out of myriad 
tribes, and die euphoria over the unity 
of ethnic communities forged in the 
course of the freedom struggles gave 
way to a mature understanding of 
inter-ethnic relationship and the need 
for its development in the process of 
national consolidation. Although many 
.African states had passed the stage of 
tribal formation, tribal forms and pre¬ 
judices survived. Therefore while 
ethnic goups were exhorted to give up 
their tribalism, it was generally under¬ 
stood that the solution of ethnic prob¬ 
lems is linked with the socio-economic 
transformation of nation-state, 

Secessionism has no place in the 
.system. As Joroo Kenyatta said; 
"Nationhuod and familyhood must and 
can be contrived out of out many 
tribes and cultures”.”' This is also 
echoed in one of the objectives of the 
Tanganyika African National Union, 
which is “the creation of a nation out 


earlier fell within the purview of the 
state regimes. Other administrative 
changes are creation of a Department 
of Aboriginal Affairs, an Alx)riginal 
Uevelopment Commission and an elec¬ 
ted National Aboriginal Conference. 
The aboriginese customary law is being 
integrated into Australian jurisprudence. 
The ownership of land however re¬ 
mained the key issue and it was not 
until 1977 that the government enact¬ 
ed a law whereby the aboriginese could 
lay claim to any crown land not al¬ 
ready occupied. It is reported that 
about 25,000 aboriginese acquired free¬ 
hold title to roughly 28 per cent of 
Northern Territory’s 523,620 square 
miles of rock and shrub. Sanilarly thu 
Uovemment of South Australia handed 
over , to riie Htjantiatiara tribe title 
deeds to about 40,000 square miles of 
toiritory.' Complications have, how¬ 
ever, arisen in this regard as Australia 
lias struck rich oil and mineral deposib 
in the aboriginese’ homeland. 

Alongside the reservations, there is 
also the model of ineorporatlons esta¬ 
blished for Indigenous people. There 
j are Maori inooiporations in New 
Zeted in which tire Maori landowners 
have become abonholders, farming is 
detenined by a amagit^ oomfnittee 


them fully within the politico-economic 
.system oi socialism. While describing 
this process the Soviet ethnographers 
have noted that the pre-Revolution 
.social system of many of these national 
minorities was characterised by the rise 
of private property and social differen¬ 
tiation, alienation of the upper crust 
irran the working populations, etc. 
With Ae growth of the socialist eco¬ 
nomy, the primitive communities have 
lieen generally urbanised and Aeir 
pastoral or agrarian economics have 
Ix-en integrated into the macro-level 
industrial complies leading to a phe¬ 
nomenal rise of productive forces.'' 
At the same time there have also been 
the strong centralising influences at 
work; for example, the widespread use 
of the Russian language as Ae medium 
of commuftcation.. Once Ae choice 
of self-determination has been exercis¬ 
ed at the time of Ae formatioo of 
the state or the nation-state, seoession- 
ism is out of question and is seen as 
the handiwork of neoooloulal forces. 

The third world under Ae oolonigl 
System was generally spared the trau¬ 
matic experiences of Ae reservations. 
The colonial enoounler yriA the indi¬ 
genous popukAm was not IS direct 
and as bloody. The cotonial' system. 


oi mure than ^20 tribes, out of peoples 
of different religious and different 
social groups, and a nation in which 
race is of less importance than a record 
of service and an expected ability to 
give service’’.’" 

Of particular interest is President 
Julius Nyeiere's socialistic experiments 
in a tribal milieu; 

In the past, when our population 
was divided into different tribal 
groups, the land belonged to the 
particular tribe living on it. In 
future, however, our population 
will be united as one nation, and 
the land will belong to the nation. 
And today just as one man cannot 
prevent another man from his trite 
from using land, so also tcanorrow 
one trite will not be able to prevent 
another tribe from using land tlat 
is actually the property of the na¬ 
tions a whole.’* 

Many sA these countries are grappling 
with (Cokmial baeddog of discrepancies 
between ethnic and political boundar¬ 
ies, inter-trite conflicts, movemenb of 
separatism and secessionism. 

The African expSBence is relevant 
because we too are faced with the 
problem of consolidating a natkm-state 
and have inherited Ae colonial badt- 
!dg of ethnic conflicts which have 
Aaipened as Ae process of develop- 
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meot intensifies. Ooi founding fatben 
too sought to create and consolidate a 
nation-state out of a congeries of com¬ 
munities including tribes. -However. 
India is not the best example of a 
plural society, because while pluralism 
stresses cleavages and discontinuities 
between the sections of people dilferen- 
tia'ed by race, ethnicity, religion or 
culture, there has been an all pervasive 
sense of cullural unity, a wide ranging 
sharing of its idioms and symbols, in 
spite of diversities in our country. 
Tribals were not aliens: their isolation 
was relative, never absolute; they have 
been part of ^he Indian civilisation^ 
universe. However, as a nation-state 
in the process of consolidation, we too 
are confronted like others with ethnic 
problems. 

To go hack to the colonial experience 
of the subcontinent, unMke Africa 
which adopted the .system of indirect 
rule, namely, rule through the traditio¬ 
nal chiefs of territories, a large part 
of the tribal region and most of the 
tribal population in India were inte¬ 
grated within the administration of the 
province.s of British India or within 
that of the Indian .states 
where the British Resident kept 
u watch on the tribal situa¬ 
tion and, in some cases, even acted 
as the agent for the tribal regions. 
There were areas of tribal concentra¬ 
tion which were enclayed to 'reclann 
to civilisation’ the tribes who had re- 
lielled or were difficult to pacify. It 
was in these enclaves that the conc^t 
of profection of the tribes as an ethnic 
commimity developed in stages. The 
Agency s,v.stcm established with the 
objective of quelling rebellions was the 
earliest mode of protective administra¬ 
tion, The Agency settled tribes open¬ 
ed up the tribal world, kid lines ol 
oommunicatkm, established chatties 
along highways to supply fte arniy 
which brought in merchants, traders 
and pedlars and set up cantonments 
and centres of administration and 
trade. The colonial system ended the 
relative isolation of the tribal society; 
brought it into the mainstream of the 
new administrative set-up, policy and 
programmes; put an end to the politic 
cal (kmiinance of the tribes in the 
region; and roped the tribal commu¬ 
nities whiifii had been spared the strain 
of surplus generation by their states 
into a new system .of production lek- 
tkins. The coioni<11 ,systei% as else¬ 
where, followed the dual policy ol 
strengthening the feudal crust of the 
tribal srK'ieties, formed by the rajas, 
chiefs and zamindars and dmultaneous- 


ly created Conditions in which 
economy and political system were 
undermined by the rampaging market 
lorces.'* ^ 

That the normal kws should not 
automatically apply to the tribal areas 
was the principle that underlay the 
passage of the Scheduled Districts Act 
(1874) and shaped the concept of the 
backward areas in the Government of 
India Act of 1919. Whether or not 
this principle should continue to be 
applied was a matter that figured in a 
must lively debate in the early 1930s. 
Wlii'e one school contended that the 
itburigiiies formed a distinct element 
in India and dtould be placed in 
(barge of the British government, the 
nationalists sew in this proposition the 
continuation of the imperki policy of 
divide and rule. However, the tribal 
.ind non-tribe! areas were both partly 
and fully ‘excluded’ in the Government 
of Indk Act of 1935. 

Gandhi reacted sharply to the segre¬ 
gation of 'various communities, parti- 
cukrly the tribals, under the dangerous 
spell of the policy of the 'isoktirai and 
status quo'. The Act of 1935, he 
would recall, separated tribals from 
the rest of the inhabitants. The 'Ex¬ 
cluded Areas’ were placed under the 
goverwnenfs direct administration: 
the Adivasis were put into w'atertight 
compartments and classified as tribal 
people by the government. “It was a 
shame", he told sockl workers, “that 
they had aUowed them to he treated 
like that. It was up to them to make 
the Adivasis feel one with them’’, In 
strategically sitiated Assam, in 1946, 
bo reminded the people that “it was 
their shame that the Adivasis should 
be isolated from the rust of the nation 
of which they were ;iu inalienable 
part’’. While including Adivasis 
Welfare as the fourteenth item the 
Mahatma said: 

Adivasis have become the four¬ 
teenth item in the construction pro¬ 
gramme.. But rhey are not the least 
in point of importance. Our coun¬ 
try is so vast and the races are so 
varied that the best of iis, in spite 
of every effort, cannot know all 
there is to know of men*and their 
condition. As one'comes upon layer 
after layer of things one ’ ought to 
know as a national servant, one 
realises how difficult it is to make 
good ourr claim to be one nation 
whose every unit has a living cons¬ 
ciousness of being one with one 
another," 

On the eve of the transfer of perwer 
the most scathing indictment of ffie 
colonial policy of isolation and status 
quo for tribals came from the last 
BiIrish Governor, T 0 Rutherford of 


Bihar: 

While we [the British] have bepti 
in power we have not done much 
for them beyond a certain amoiut 
of protective legislation which func¬ 
tions effectively when the officers 
responsible are really symparitetic 
and — largely with the aid of mk- 
' sionaries — we have done a little 
to educate them. The tendency on 
■the whole has been to rieat them 
as delightful primitives whose - 
simplicity and customs are a wel¬ 
come relief from the sordid details 
of administration among the ordi¬ 
nary Hindus and Muslims." 

The need to provide adequate safe' 
guards for the tribal was again exten¬ 
sively discussed in the Constituent 
Assembly, and the nationalist opinion 
favoured incorporation of lar more 
radical provisions for the safeguards 
of the tribals’ interests m the forms 
of the V and VI schedules of the 
Indian Con.stitution. Ihis was an index 
of the profound change that had 
come over the nationalist opinion in 
regard to the tribal question owing to 
the efforts of Gandhi and Thakkar 
Bapa, among others, the unfolding of 
the profound humanism of the free¬ 
dom movement, and the fiberaiism of 
the tribal leaders themselves. This ap¬ 
preciation of the uniqueness of tribal 
factor wiihin the framework of Indian 
.nationalism and the extension of 
political rights to tribals were beyond 
the expectations of the colonial ad¬ 
ministrators and anthropologists. 

Short 'of providieg a measure of 
protection lor tribals in middle India 
under the Fifth Schedule and of 
autonomy in the North-East undir the i 
Sixth Schedule, it was neither possi¬ 
ble nor practicable to create a tribal 
state out of the adjoining tribal majo¬ 
rity areas of the provinces at the time 
of the transfer of power. India had 
inherited the boundaries of the pro¬ 
vinces fixed with an eye on admini¬ 
strative convenience. Language and 
no! ethnicity determined the reorga¬ 
nisation of states in the 1950s. It was 
within the political and cultural sys¬ 
tem ol the states that the tribals in 
middle Indk were sought to be inte¬ 
grated, even though they were divid¬ 
ed between more than one state. 
Ethnicity influenced the formation of 
the states in the Nor:h-East in' the 
1960s and 19706, even though certain 
ethnic areas are still to be integrated. 
Howeverjj^ application of the pijn- 
eiple oPinbal ethnicity elsewhere in 
middle India is fraught with difficul¬ 
ties because nowhere except in two 
districts and a few talukas are the 
tribals in majority. However, ffie 
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Chotanagpur Development Authority 
presents an interesting model ol re¬ 
gional autonomy. Its performance de¬ 
serves to be watched for some time 
before the concept of regional auto¬ 
nomy is examined for application else¬ 
where in middle India. 

The process of decolonisation which 
began after the transfer of power in¬ 
volved enfranchisement and grant of 
full citizenship rights to tribal com¬ 
munities and setting up of democra¬ 
tic institutions. This resulted in the 
curt.iilment and abolition of the power 
of the tribal chiefs who had acted as 
the natural leaders of their commu¬ 
nity. The chiefs enjoyed a great deal 
of power in the Mizo and Khasi hills 
and therefore, when threatened with 
loss of power they joined h.inds with 
Ihe cnti-national forces in the early 
IV'SOs, while the educated tribal elite 
favoured union with India. In middle 
India, tribal chieftainship was abolish- • 
cd with the zamindari and intermedi¬ 
ary interesis in the first flush of land 
reforms. As a corollary to this a new 
leadership came up through elections 
and a,s agents of development process 
which control the apparatus of politi¬ 
cal power and corner a good bit of 
development benefits today. Almost 
all over the country this class of tribal 
elite e.\ploits the national stereotypes 
of tribal society to secure benefit and 
acts as the mediator with the govern¬ 
ment; it has more in common with 
the middle class elsewhere than with 
its own people. 

Secondly, while isolation was equat¬ 
ed with the itatus quo in the colonial 
.society, a new strategy of development 
was drawn up combining the twin 
elemenis of protection and develop¬ 
ment, Seen in the perspective of the 
third world, the Indian strategy of 
tribal development, in spite of its 
limitations, has been acclaimed as a 
unique experiment. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s philosophy and 
vision shaped the tribal policy in the 
1950s, particularly in the North-East 
He avoided the extremes of the two 
standpoints; namely, the anthropologi¬ 
cal approach which sought to treat the 
tribahs as museum specimens to be 
kept apart, tor study and observation; 
and the other approach which sought 
to destroy their individualify, distort 
the process of their development and 
absorb them in a culture and way of 
life that was alien to them. That they 
should be “engulfed by the masses of 
Indian humanity*’ was a prospect that 
appalled Nehru. 

1 am alarmed when I see not only 


in this country but in other great 
countries too — how anxious peo- 
' pie arc to shape others according to 
their own image or livenes.s, and to 
impose on them their particular 
way of life. ... I am not at all sure 
which is a better way of living. In 
certain respects 1 am quite certain 
■ theirs is better. Therefore, it is 
grossly presumptuous on our part 
to approach them with an air of 
superiroty or to tell them what to 
do or not to do. There is no point 
in trying to make them a second 
rate copy of ourselves.'" 

Therefore, while tribal identity should 
be preserved, tribals should develop 
in their own way without let or hind¬ 
rance. As Nehru admitted, these reac¬ 
tions were, to begin with, instinctive 
and not based on any knowledge or 
experience. Gradually and towards the 
close of the 19.50s. outlines of a policy 
emerged. 

(i) People should develoo along 

the lines of their own genius 
and wc should avoid impos¬ 
ing anything on them. Wc 
should try to encourage in 
every way iheir own tradi- 
Monal arts and eiillure. 

(ii) Tribal rights in land and 

forests should be respected. 

(iii) We should try to train and 

build up a team of their own 
people - to do the work of 
administration and develop¬ 
ment. Some technical per¬ 

sonnel from outside will, no 
doubt, be needed, especially 
in Ihe, beginning. But we 
should avoid introducing too 
many outsiders into tribal 

territory. 

(iv) We should not over-admiiiis- 
ler these areas or overwhelm 
them with a multiplicity of 
schemes. We should, rather 
work through, and not in 
rivalry to, their own social 
and cultural institutions. 

(v) We should judge results, not 

liv statistics or the amount' 

of money spent, but bv the 

quality of human character 
that i.s evolved. 

In coasonance with this philosophy 
a strategy of tribal development was 
framed. The Nehru era laid the founda¬ 
tion of tribal policy. The Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes Com¬ 
mission (1961) evaluated the' working 

of (xmsiitulional safeguards for the 
tribals and tribal development pro¬ 
grammes. It noted the changes of far- 
reacting character introduced in tribal 
areas by the development process. The 
Commission while endorsing Jawahar- 
ial Nehru’s approach made widcrang- 
ing recommendations involving pro¬ 
tection of: tribals’ land, of their right 
in forest, their rehabilitation etc, all 
within the framework of the • Nehru- 
vian policy. 


The framework of policy and stra¬ 
tegy imbued with Nehru’s Humanism 
held the ground for about 15 years. It , 
still provides the sheet anchor of In¬ 
dia’s tribal policy though , in recent 
years there has been a considerable 
broadening and deepening of the 
structure of the policy and prograitanes. 
We cnler upon a more intensive phase 
from mid-60s. The formulation of the 
Fifth and Sixth Five Year Plans show¬ 
ed perception of (a) the deleterious 
effects of the disturbance of the en¬ 
vironment consequent upon the inten , 
sivc exploitation of the natural resour¬ 
ces of tribal regions on the 
munities, (b) the growing incidence of 
c.xploitation of the tribal people, their 
loss of land, their indebtednes.s, their 
transformation Irom peasants into la¬ 
bour, particularly in the zones of^in- 
ti nsive industrial activities, and (c) 
the diversities of tribal situations, 
which called for a more area specific 
approach to planning and development. 
This means a gradual moving away 
from the schematic patlern of the 
earlier plan and formulation of a more 
integrated approach to ihr; tribal pro¬ 
blems, More backward communities 
have been identified as tribes, Uttar 
Pradesh appearird for the first time 
oir .the tribal map of India, and areas 
of tribal concentration were enlarged 
to bring within the ambit of planned 
development the populations ranging 
from 5fl,000 to 10,000. Each tribal re¬ 
gion prepares its own sub-plan, which 
lorms a part of the plan of the state. 
F.ach project in the sub-plan regioit — 
there are 180 intensive tribal develop- 
mr nt projects — prepares its own pro¬ 
ject report with reference to the spe¬ 
cial needs of the areas; these are com¬ 
piled into the sub-plan, which is a 
part of the plan prepared by the state. 
A plethora of legi Jation has been 
enacted to prevent alienation of land, 
regulate money-lending, abolish bonded 
labour system, and organise labour. 
The new package of programme 
seeks to tackle more effectively on 
a wide front the programmes of 
credit and marketing, application of a 
simple and relevant technology to 
agriculture, development; of a pro¬ 
gramme of social, forestry under which 
the tribals could become the. owners 
rather than remain workers in forests, 
and further development of communi¬ 
cations, health and education, which 
have already made an impaci. The 
resources being mobilised for the 
development of ihi; tribal regions 
fiom many sources, outlay in the 
state plan, investment of the Central 
.government ministries, institutional 
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finance and the special central assis¬ 
tance for development of tribal areas 
have reached an all time high. The 
funds allocated for tribal development 
■ by successive governments since 
independence might not have been 
commensurate with the proportion of 
the tribal population and they were 
very low up to the Fourth Plan, but 
they did rise to 3.01 per cent in the 
Fifth Plan and 4.37 per cent in the 
Sixth Plan, thus inching very close to 
their share in the plan efforts. The 
development experience shows that 
even where ample funds arc available, 
the administration in tribal areas has 
to be so reoriented and the technology 
of development so evolved that the 
tribals are aWe to absorb and take 
advantage of the development pro¬ 
gramme. 

To sum up, while the Indian 
experiment with tribal development 
has been hailed as unique in the third, 
world perspective ol the treatment of 
the indigenous pi*oples, one has to 
/take a balanced view of its processes. 
On the po.sitivc side the tribes who are 
full citizens have, barring a eotiplc of 
islandic communities, maintained their 
demographic growth rate. They have 
also maintained their identity, their 
distinct way of life, although they have 
not remained unaffected by the storms 
blowing around their country. They 
have also remained in good parts of 
the North-East and a large part of 
middle India an agrarian community 
in possession of their lands, even 
though the incidence of land alietia- 
lion has sharply increased in and 
around urban areas. From almost the 
zero level in the 1930s progress in 
education and literacy, health care 
and communication has been re¬ 
markable. though critical gaps exist in 
the utilisation of these fadlitics by tri¬ 
bals as eompared to non-tribals. They 
have also paricipated in the demoCTalic 
processes and have a share in the con¬ 
trol of the apparatus of political power. 
Thcrclore there is no substance in the 
allegation that their population has 
declined and that they have been pre¬ 
vented from acquiiing real political 
powers.'" On the negative side how¬ 
ever they remain the most backward, 
under-developed and, next only to the 
Harijans, the most exploitd commu¬ 
nity. 

n 

Economic DcTeio{HDeBt and 

Change 

We now turn to an analysis ol the 


processes of economic transformation. 
Both economic and ndn-cconomic cri¬ 
teria determine the definition of the 
‘tribes', which is an administrative 
category. The traditional criteria are 
tribals’ relative isolation, homogeneity, 
and settlement in a well-defined ha¬ 
bitat. To these ate added criteria in¬ 
fluenced by administrative cMiwnience 
a|nd the compulsions of rural deve¬ 
lopment ; primitiveness, economic 
backwardness and treating the com¬ 
munity as a whole notwithstanding the 
levels of advancement of its strata as 
a unit of development planning. Thus 
the more primitive groups have been 
distinguished from the less primitive; 
the former are characterised by low 
literacy rate, pre-agricultural techno¬ 
logy and small population. Implicit in 
this two-fold division has been the 
recognition of the fact that there is 
not one tribal system but many, that 
there is not one but several tribal 
iconomies. Before we turn to the 
spatial distribution of tribal economies, 
it should be noted however that except 
fur a few isolated and small communi¬ 
ties, no tribe in India today subsists 
on a single tcchno-i-conomy of produc¬ 
tion. The primitive technology of 
hunting, foodgaihering, shifting and 
terrace cultivation is confined to the 
heavy monsoon zone covered by 
tropical forests in the North-East, 
part of Eastern and Central regions, 
the Niigiris and the Andaman Islands. 
While there is historical evidence of 
the practice of shilling cultivition 
having prevailed in western India, it is 
no longer practised in the arid and 
semi-arid regions. The hunting and 
foodgathering tribes are the Onges 
and larwas of the Andaman Islands 
and the Shompens of Nicobar Island, 
the Sulung in the North-East who are 
now taking to shifting cultivation, the 
Cholanickans in Kerala and the Birhors 
in Bihar and Orissa. Foodgatbering is 
now generally a subsidiary and, dur¬ 
ing the lean months, a primary source 
of food for most of the primitive 
tribes on the mainland. Shifting 
cultivation is being practised by 2.6 
million tribals who constitute 8.7 per 
cent of the tribal population. A firm 
indication of the extent of dependence 
on this mode oi production will 
emerge after the completion of the 
Anthropological Survey of India’s cur¬ 
rent project on shifting cultivation. 
Wet terrace cultivation has developed 
in western Himalaya^, North-East 
India and in a couple Of pockets in 
Bihar and Orissa. Pastoral economy 
which consUtues about 10 pet ccot of 


the tribal population survives in the 
high altitude of the sub-Himalayan 
regions, the arid zones of Gujarat and 
Rajasthan, and in a small pocket In 
the Niigiris. All over tribal India 
settled dry cultivation has emerged as 
the primary mode of food production 
involving nearly 60 per cent of the 
tribals, ' 

The major thrust of change has been 
from tribes into peasants. We are in 
a position today to trace the process 
of transfer. of technology from pea¬ 
sants to tribes in the pro-colonial and 
colonial societies. By the end of the 
18th century communities of peasan- 
tised tribals had emerged in Assam, 
Rajasthan, middle India, etc. The colo¬ 
nial period witnessed an accentuation 
of this trend as movements of pea¬ 
sants into tribal regions continued. 
The colonial administration built up a 
hierarchy of tenures foe the upper 
crust of the tribal society.which con¬ 
sisted of the tribal chiefs and recog¬ 
nised the occupancy ri.ghts of tribal 
peasants, The colonial system follow¬ 
ed the policy of reclaiming the tribes 
to civilisation through the adoption 
of {flough culture and integration into 
market. The survey and settlement 
operations introduced .in unsurveyed 
tribal regions acted as an instrument 
for the transformation of tribes into 
peasants. They identified different cate¬ 
gories of land, determined tribals' 
rights in land, fixed rent and thus 
grafted the concept of private property 
in land on to the tribal system. Transi¬ 
tion to settled a(grieulture was also 
helped by the conservation of forests 
resources for commercial exploitation, 
which pushed the tribals off their land 
in reserved forests. 

Since Independence this process of 
transformation has intensified. Pres¬ 
sure of tribal population on land has 
grown as the carrying capacity of land 
has diminished. There- has been dif¬ 
fusion of improved agricultural tech¬ 
nology by government agency. Of par¬ 
ticular interest is the extension of agri¬ 
culture technology into the tribal eco¬ 
nomies of the North-East because un¬ 
like middle India, there was no trans¬ 
fer of technology from peasants to 
tribes, no inter-ethnic participation in 
production. Separation of craft from 
agriculture occurred within the tribal 
community itself and its economy was 
integrated with the market system 
across the Inner Line. Widi introduc¬ 
tion of new tedmoiogy the shifting 
cultivation is being increasingly com¬ 
bined with terrace and wet cultivation 
in the foothilk and lov-lidng anai) 



Iron impknuiits have replaced the 
wooden tocds a variety of new 
,cr(^s is grown to Suit the market. The 
tcchnologicsl innovations have brought 
about a change in social relationships. 
Hunting, foodgathering and shifting 
cultivation technologies were associat¬ 
ed with the system of communal or 
collective ownership of land and use 
of labour. The systems of terrace and 
wet cultivation are associated with the 
{■merging trends of private ownership 
"of land, increased use of inputs and 
labour, and the role of market. In the 
North-East while the two forms of 
collective and private ownership exist 
side by side, yet evidence suggests that 
the latter preponderates in areas ol 
wet cultivation. 

Much the same kind of technologi¬ 
cal structural changes arc taking place, 
though oil a smaller .scale, in the re¬ 
gions nl dry cultivation. As the dry 
farming technology is developed and 
applied to settled agriculture, the pace 
of the transformation of tribal agri- 
cultifTe is quickened. At present, much 
of settled cultivation is at subsistance 
level and the majority of the tribals 
produce .not a marketable surplus but 
'marketed surplus’ which they are 
forced to do to buy their necessities. 
However, pockets of modernised agri¬ 
cultural farming an emerging among 
the Munda and Oraon of Chotanagpur, 
the Gonds and Korkus of middle In¬ 
dia, the Badagas and MuIIu Kurmbas 
of the Nilgiris. Cash cropping of 
coconut has turned the Nicobarese jnto 
an affluent community. Incidence of 
cash cropping has beiui reported from 
parts of tribal Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Andhra, Orissa and Chotanagpur. 

This process may be discussed at 
some length. In Chotanagpur, particu¬ 
larly in Ranchi, tribals have taken up 
cultivation of wheat as a second crop, 
aided by minor irrigation. They have 
constructed thousands of wells helped 
by the voluntary agencies and govern¬ 
ment. About one-third of the .area 
under the improved variety of crops 
and a substantial area under this high 
yielding varieties is owned by tribals. 
The increase in production of cereals 
and vegetables has not resulted in 
generation of surplus; it has only short¬ 
ened the tribals’ hunger period. 

In this connection the findings of 
two micro-level case studies in the 
. transformation of tribal economy ate 
interesting. The first is based on the 
study of the working of the Tribal 
Development Agency (TDA), Chakra- 
dharpur (1972-8), which embraces re¬ 
motely situated tribal regions lying on 


the ibordets df Randii and Singfahhum, 
and peopled by the Ho and Munda 
communities. During the last six years 
the TDA spent Rs 1.80 crore, a major 
part of which went into developing a 
minor irrigation system in the undulat¬ 
ing -terrain and application of the new 
agrcultural strategy. Over 52,000 out 
ef 70,000 families participated in the 
programmes. There has been a notice¬ 
able increase in the area under cultiva¬ 
tion and consumption of fertilisers by 
farmers has gone up. There has been 
a rise in the production of vegetables 
and wheat and summer crops, the areas 
under which have multiplied. As tribal 
economy is traditionally deficit in 
draught cattle, their distribution help¬ 
ed boost agriculture. The application 
of the techniques of dry land farming 
has substantially helped agricultural 
development. The upland was treated 
fur acidity and cropped with high 
yielding varieties which became instant¬ 
ly popular, covering about 30 per cent 
of the area. It is however i{i the area 
ol wheat cultivation that the most 
spectacular results could be seen. Tir- 
bal peasants have taken to double, 
and, in some cases, even triple crop¬ 
ping instead of the traditional mono 
cropping and the area under both is 
progressively being extended. Ihis 
would not have been possible without 
the reurienlation ' of irrigation puli- 
lies. The emphasis has shifteii fiom the 
construction oi weirs and large irriga¬ 
tion works to the exploitation of 
underground and surface water resour¬ 
ces through a chain of intake wells 
constructed in river beds, big dia- 
wells a few, cl which were energised 
with pumps in rivulets and streams. 
As tribal economy is starved of credit 
because of the legislative restriction on 
the transfer oi land, a major innova¬ 
tion has been the arrangement for 
easy flow of credit from co-operative 
institutions and banks on furnishing 
personal or collective security by tri¬ 
bal farmers, thus reducing their de¬ 
pendence on moneylenders. Tribals 
have always been responsive to the 
programmes concerning rearing of 
pigs, ducks and goats; and aided by 
subsidies this programme has become 
very popular enabling a tribal family 
to earn an additional yearly income of 
Rs 2i500 to Rs 4,000. An evaluation 
of the impact of this intensive pro- 
grimfte of development suggests (i) 
that the traditional lean and hunger 
period has been shortened; (ii) that 
surpluses which have {'merged are 
being used for creating productive 
assets, or meeting higher consumption 


requirements; and (id) that there has 
been visible affluence among a few 
middle level tribal peasants who have 
benefited most from the develo]Hnent 
process. 

The other project, the Indo-German 
Project, smaller in size, was started 
in April 1979. It covers 709 families 
in the Simadega block. They mostly 
belong to the primitive Kharia tribe. 
The project has spent Rs 40 lakh which 
works out to a per capita investment 
of Rs 4,000 makuig it an essentially 
capital-intensive project, It introduced 
the new agriculture strategy, suppprt- 
ed by a vigorous irrigation programme. 
Like the TDA, it constructed big 
ilia-wclls (160) and set up lift irriga¬ 
tion schemes (4); there were also mo¬ 
bile pumping sets. Altogether they 
irrigated 700 hectares owned by tribal 
families. Thus mono crop areas were 
brought under double t'>25 ha) and 
triplo cropping (lOO ha), accounting 
.for a total production of 26,400 quin¬ 
tals. Th{' average family income has 
thus gone up. They have used the in¬ 
creased income to buy land and fancy 
good,s, repay debt, acquire assets, etc. 
There is no starvation. Out-migration 
has slopped. 

There are many such successi stories 
which suggest that th{' fiisl ‘green re¬ 
volution’ has spread to the backward 
tribal tracts criating pockets of alllu- 
eiice. The technology ol the second 
green revolution in pulses and seeds, 
maize and minor millets has been de¬ 
veloped and is being introduced. The 
plateau regions of Oiissa have icport- 
ed a substantial rise in the yield of 
these crops benefiting tribals. The 
small peasant sector in tribal areas has 
become dynamic, as part ol the over¬ 
all process of the transformation of 
rural society. 

As a result of the introduction of 
the new agricultural technology, and 
methods of farming suited to the 
north-eastern region, foodgrain pro¬ 
duction rose by 16 per cint between 
1972-73 and 1977-8; the area under 
various crops increased during the' 
same period from 30.88 lakh hectares 
to 31.39 lakh hectari'S, while the 
average production rose to 1,130 kg 
from 989 kg in 1972-3 - an increase 
ol 14 per cent. Manipur reported the 
highest yield (1,626 kg per hectare) 
while the corresponding figures for 
Meghalaya and Tripura -were 1,152 kg 
and 1,224 kg respectively. For the 
country as a whole about 7.44 lakh 
acres of tribal land was brought under 
various improved agricultural techni¬ 
ques in all eight tribal development 
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agencies. The other dimensions of the 
agricultural strategy for the tribals 
who subsisted fen agriculture and for¬ 
est produce comprised (a) allotment 
of land for culiivation (18,253 acres), 
(b) land-development and soil conser¬ 
vation programmes (23,531 acres), (e) 
extension of minor irrigation (60,000 
acres) through wells (5600), (d) con¬ 
struction of tank, roads and arterial 
roads and (c) distribution of plough 
bullocks (12,800 pairs) and .saplings 
and grafts (7.3 lakh). 71 per cent of 
the targeted bemficiarics (3.36 lakh) 
have benefited from these programmes. 
In lact, the entire thrust of the pro¬ 
gramme appears to be to peasantise 
the tribals, draw them closer within 
• (he network of the ni-w agricultural 
policy and programme, to improve pro¬ 
ductivity ol hind, bridge the foridg.ip, 
.-incicase earnings from land etc. Fin- 
anciiig of the scheduled Iribes/castcs 
by (he commercial banks as on Decem¬ 
ber 31. 1078 was of the order of 
Rs 36.78 crore. The inflow of institu¬ 
tional finance explains the success of 
the new .igricultural strategy in the 
tiibal areas. A critical study of the 
physical achievements of their pro¬ 
grammes during the Fifth Five Year 
Plan shows that notwithstanding a 
wide range of variations in perlorm- 
ance, the programmes have succeeded 
in achieving their objectives, though 
in a limited way.*" Yet tribals’ transi¬ 
tion to the peasant system is not yet 
coiiiplele, (heir dependence on forest as 
a source of food and earnings is in 
many ways as crucial as their depend¬ 
ence on land. 

Tiibal areas in middle India have 
witnessed a rapid growth of urban po¬ 
pulation and industrialisation. An im¬ 
mediate result of this has been the 
immigration into tribal areas of non- 
tribals in search of job. In Chotanag- 
piir the level of immigration jumped 
from d,8(1,000 in 1931 to 10,73,920 in 
1961 and to H,29,805 in 1971. The 
demogiapliic pattern has thus been 
disturlicd and tiibal population is dec- 
Hiiing. Anoth.-r result has been the 
displacement of tribals from lands 
which have been acquired for setting 
up industries and constructing pro¬ 
jects. In the early phase of industria¬ 
lisation the tribals were given hand¬ 
some compensation for laud which they 
did not know how to use. They be¬ 
came nomads. The danger of displace¬ 
ment .still haunts them. The strategy 
of relief and rehabilitation therefore 
will have to bo re-oriented with the 
objective of recreating community 
seltlcracnt in appropriate environment. 


This means that'some land will have 
to be given for the land to be acquir¬ 
ed, and displaced persons will have 
to be assured opportunities of em¬ 
ployment or self-employment. Absorp¬ 
tion into industrial culture of the 
indigenous' people through training 
and education should be a part of in¬ 
dustrial project, end a charge on it 
as has been the experience of socia¬ 
list countries. This is all the more 
necessary because there has been a 
sleep decline of village industries and 
traditional crafts.*' 

m 

Social Stratification 

The political and economic orocesses 
of tribal transformation described 
above have been reflected in social 
slriitificalion. There always existed 
within a tribe a measuie ol distinction 
between the high and the low in terms 
of social and physical dislance, notion 
of puiity and pollution, prestige and 
status, habits and ’ customs, etc. The 
colonial system created and slrcn.glh- 
ened a threefold division with the 
feudatory chief zammdars at the top, 
the well-to-do headmen in the middle 
and the general mass at the bottom. 
As mentioned earlier a class of insider 
diku and professional tribal money- 
lander also giew up as the unintended 
result ol the anti-land alienation laws, 
which restricted transfer from tribals 
to iion-iribals. A rich stratum of tribal 
buyers of land emeiggd as suggested 
by the d.iia on transactions in land 
and moneyleiiding in (he district 
settlement reports." 

This process has developed further 
ill the inist-colonial phase. The 1961 
Census Reports suggest a three-tier 
pattern of landholding in tribal 
society.*'' In a perceptive analysis 
of emerging stratification in tribal 
Gujarat, Bose identifies four distinct 
classes of peasants among tribals: 
rich peasant, middle pi-asant, poor 
peasant, and agricultural labourer. 

In no region has a single tiibe 
solely oceupied a particular class 
position; but they are generally 
distributed among all the four 
classes. However, some tribes are 
in better position than the others. 
For instance, in Vadodara, none of 
the Nayakas are rich peasants. 10.3 
per cent of them arc tabours and 
54.5 per cent are poor peasants, 
while all the rich peasants in this 
district belong to the Bhil tribe. 
But, from the same tribe wc find 
35.4 per cent arc middle peas,ints 
,ind 1.6 per cent are rich peasant, 
and 10.3 per cent are agricultural 
labourers., Again, jn- Sabarkantha In 


which 97 per ' cent of, the dis¬ 
trict tribal population belong to 
Bhil tribe, we find that 11,6 per 
cent are agricultural labourers, 65.1 ) 
per cent are poor peasant, 21.7-per , 
cent are middle peasant and 1,6 
per cent are rich peasants. A 
similar pattern has also been ob¬ 
served in the other districts. 

At the bottom of the stratiflea; 
tory system are the tribal agricul¬ 
tural labourers. A majority of 

agricultural labourers are landless, 
a few of them have less than one 
acre of land of poor quality which 
virtually means having no land at 
all and like landless labourers they 
also live by selling their labour 
power.-* 

In a rvitudy of the Chotlhras, a 
Gujarat tribe again, Shah tells us 

about the emerging dilferenliation 
based on landowncrship and education 
which reflect in political attitudes and 
Behaviour. 

The rich Chaudhris identify their 
interests with those of the iion- 
li'ibal rich laimcrs. In fact, some of 
ihim supported the Khedut Samaj 
(lich peasant organisation) against 
paddy levy and land ceiling, Kducat- 
ed Chaudhri boys idenlify them¬ 
selves with the urban nuddie-class 
boys. These attitudes reflected in 
the 1975 state Assi mbly elections to 
some extent. The majoriiy of the 
poor peasants voted lor the ruling 
Congress, believing that it was a 
parly of the poor. The middle pea- 
sanis got equally divided between 
the Congress and Janata Morcha, and 
the majority of the rich peasants 
voted for the Janata Morcha. Simi¬ 
larly most of the educated Chaudhris, 
like the urban and rural educated 
youths, voted against the ruling 
Congress on moral issues, consider¬ 
ing the ruling party as corrupt. This 
division of votes stralawise in the 
tribal society also reflects the gene¬ 
ral voting pattern among the caste 
Hindus in South Gujarat. Thus, in 
perception, behaviour and life style, 
members of the different straa among 
the Chaudhris in general and edu¬ 
cated and rich peasants in parti¬ 
cular are ts coming part of the larger 
society, joining hands with the 
similar secular strata outside the 
tribal society. ' Such process, on the 
one hand, disintegrates the tribal 
society in terms of its culture- 
customs, rituals, life style and eco¬ 
nomic interests and integrates some 
of its sections with the larger 
society, on the other.** 

Mishra reports a similar process 
from the north-east: 

The special division of labour 
between tribes and the subjugation 
of one by the othsr having performed 
ils historic role lapses into oblivion 
and a new phase of social karyoki- 
nesis within the members of a single 
tribe comes into existence. In some 
place, as jn the Khasl hills, where 
private property in land is well 
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developed, the (Jjvision of labour 
takes a new shape. Here the first 
group of citizens discriminates 
' against thh ' second, the second 
againit the third, and all discrlini- 
nate jointly apiinst the rest In 
addition to this the law of female 
ultimogeniture in matters (A in¬ 
heritance has a built-in-tendency to 
create both propertied as also dispos¬ 
sessed section of society. And it is 
through the forcce operating in this 
endogenous process that the land¬ 
lord, tenant and labourer come into 
being to perform their roles as 
assigned by the great social division 
of labour.*' 

However it should be noted in 
evaluating the findings of these studies 
that there are also contrary pulls in 
the opposite direction. The bondrof 
ethnicity and the appreciation of the 
political advantages of the tiibe as an 
ethnic minority are still strong.. This 
has inhibited the development of 
tribals with non-tribals. An interesting 
intra-tribal contradictions which are 
overshadowed by the confrontation ol 
aspect of stratification is the developing 
nexus' between the 'insider and 
outsider’.*’ Diku, the alien, a creature 
of the colonial system, acted as the 
middleman, trader and money-lender. 
While the protective tenancy laws 
sought to curb this clas.«, they had the 
unintended result of spawning a class 
of tribal moneylendeis or the insider 
diku. Recent settlement operations 
in Chotanagpur have revealed exten¬ 
sive transaction in land between tribals 
and tribals. This process operates in 
the North-East also where the business 
and trading communities across the 
Inner Line have maintained dost* 
relations with their tribal agents. 
Therefore, it appears that no matter 
strong the sentiments against these 
aliens in the North-East and elsewhere 
may be they are for too deeply 
entrenched in the economic system of 
the region to be expelled, because 
their ouster will mean :he collapse of 
the market, with which tribal economy 
is being increasingly linked. Even the 
most primitive economic system of 
the Chdanaickans has been drawn 
into the vortex of market forces. 

We have described above various 
models of tribal transformations, the 
uniqueness of the Ihdian experiment 
with all its merits and shortcomings, 
the social impact of the transfer of 
agricultural technology, and the pro¬ 
cess of transformation of tribes into 
peasants. We have also discussed the 
factors which have contributed to 
social stratification. Alt these pro¬ 
cesses are reflected in a wide ranging 
variety of tribal movements which are 


discussed,in the following section. 
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Evolution and Prospects 


Ashok Raj 
C Vishnu Mohan 


T/te Indkiii Natioiuil Satellite (INSAT-IA) a multi-purpose satellite, combining direct television 
broadcasting, teleoominunicaiions, and meteorologica' observation capabilities,^ km been launched. This 
has come about 15 years alter a national satellite systm vas conceptualised, a number of system studies 
cwried out, and pilot projects undertaken. 

This paper examines the evolution of the 'original plan for the Indian National Satellite to utilise 
space technology for developmental purposes, and the experimentation process to test the ciMcept through 
a pilot project. The reasons for the changes in the original plan, and the problems of implementation of 
the current plan, are then considered. 

Further, the efforts vf space scientists to demonstrate the relevance of space technology mid the 
implications of u systeiy such as INSAT for organisational and infrastructural problems related to deve¬ 
lopment, are looked into. The focus is mainly on the TV component. 


THIS paper is only a preliminary 
attempt to delineate issues which arise 
in a dcvelopins country like India 
when advanced satellite communica¬ 
tion technnloijy is soucht to be util s‘.d 
for domestic detelonment. Before we 
discuss the problem of satellite com¬ 
munication in development, it must be 
noted that the role of communication 
in development is itself controversial 
and cannot be dealt with in detail in 
this paper. 

The fifties and sixties witnessed the 
eoalescinp of innovations in a number 
of fields esscntiall.v as piodiicis of 
milita/y-o ienled research and result¬ 
ing in increased capabilities to process 
and transmit infi.rmation at a pto- 
gressively crealcr speed. Rapid advan¬ 
ces in miniaturisation, computers, and 
satellite launchers, have turned infiv 
reality the prophecy of Arthur C 
Clarke of utilising for rommtinications 
.satellites .stationed in geostationary 
orbit. 

Th’ eommercialisation of satellite 
csiminiiniention systems in the West 
is part and parcel of the now widely 
talked aboul_ information and commu¬ 
nication revolution. The role of these 
technologies in facilitating television 
broadcasting, telecommunications, and 
meterological observation, and their 
economic viabilile, hate been well 
established in the industrially advanced 
countries. 

What is a matter of debate, how¬ 
ever, is the extent and cRicaev of this 
technology in providing ediiealion. 
overcoming illiteracy and "rai.sing the 
level of consciousness" in the Third 
World. Specifically in relation in the 
Third World, inanv have seen the. new 
technology as a means of leapfrogging 
obsolcscenf technologies, Arthiis 0 
Clarke, states; "to many developing 
countries satellites arc essential: they 


will make it unnece.ssary to build the 
elaborate and expensive ground system 
required in the past. Indeed to such 
countries, satellites could be a matter 
of life ;ind death. To put it as drama¬ 
tically as po.ssible, unless majoi inve.st- 
ments ary made in space, millions are 
goin,g to die. or eke out brief and 
miserable lives. And most of these will 
lie ill tile Tliird World."* 

This optimism has characterised the 
approach of many scientists and social 
scientists in the 1950s and 1960s. 
IJtjlisation of new technologies was 
seen as a prerequisite for development. 
However, this kind of expansive opti¬ 
mism. about mixiern technology as a 
major tool of development, is not 
widciy shared. Indeed, the very rele¬ 
vance of sophisticated and advanced 
technologies in the process of Third 
World development is under critical 
.seiiitiny. 

The BArjicnoimn 

In the initial phase of the use of 
communication for development, the 
lole of new media (particularly tlie 
I idio) as the means for .supporting deve¬ 
lopmental pro.srammes in Third Wmld 
countries, was emphasised. The goal 
w.as to nrov'de information to a vast 
and lareelv inarticulate agrarian ponula- 
tion regarding improved agricultural 
practices and other innovations. 

In India, interest in harnessing radio 
hi'oadcasting to the process of deve¬ 
lopment dates hack to 1956. That year, 
saw the launehing of Rural Radio 

Forums (RRF.s) to disseminate deye- 
loomental information to the rural 

population. Subsequent plans gave high 
priority to broadcasting, in the form of 
community listening. Though the 

assessment of the effectiveness of RRF 
pilot project at Poona was favourable,* 
follow-up .studies of expanded RRFs 


indicated their inefficiency. Indeed, the 
RRFs did not expand on the scale en¬ 
visaged in the Five Year Plans.’ 

However, even before the problems 
of develoomenfal radio communica¬ 
tion could be effectively grappled with, 
TV caught the imagination of planners. 
The Chanda Committee Report of 
1966 made a forceful recommendation 
for settling tin ,1 TV system in India. 
The Delhi instructional TV took shape 
as a pilot orojeer which passed throimh 
three distinct stages catering to dif¬ 
ferent audience groups for instruction 
and edue.ition citwen civic cdiiCiStion 
(Nrigfir Niigarik). Delhi Schixil Project, 
.Slid Krtdii Dunhan. The last named, 
programme w.as the coHalwiative 
ventine of the Indian Ygiieirtnud Re¬ 
search lastPiite, Delhi Adinini.stiali(in, 
and the Indian .Space Scientists. 

With the emergence of sattllilc 
technology in industrially advanced 
countries, the Indian space scientists 
working in the Department of Atomic 
Energv fDAE), under the leadership of 
Sarabhai, concentualised satellite TV 
as a eowerful tool for meeting the 
educational and informational needs of 
the rural population. Their involvement 
with Krishi Dmlian wa.s to gain ex¬ 
pertise in this direction. The satellite 
technology facilitating a national pro¬ 
gramme which would cover SO per 
cent of India's population, “would be 
ot great significance to national inte¬ 
gration; for implementing schemes of 
economic and social development and 
for the stimulation and promotion of 
cultural identify".* 

iNTiist INSAT Pi..\S 

The Department of Atomic Energy 
had initiated, as early as in 1966, tech¬ 
nical studies to determine the system 
configuration, cost and significance of a 
synchronous satellite to provide a 
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powerful national system for mass video, four audio, and 3,600 telephone availability of rural audience, this 
communication using television,’ The channels. And its configuration was would mean that a particular audience 
VSAE/NASA study recommended a similar to that of INTELSAT-IV. group would get the specific informa- 

"hybrid system employing a broadcast It is evident that the rationale for lion it needed only after long waiting 

satellite and direct reception TV sets a satellite was primarily the provision intervals. Satellite-based TV would 

(DRs) for most parts of India, and re- of an instructional TV system, and the also cater primarily to large language 
ceiving and diffusing stations for areas justification — as argued by the DAE groups wiih minority groups being 
of high population density, and tele- for the necessity of a national satellite neglected.'' Even consideration of the 
communication link as a piggy-back system — can be seen to be founded major language groups would mean 
ride. upon three main considerations, that at least 14 TV channels would be 

The UNESCO-ISRO study recom- First, was the shorter installation required — an impossibility considering 

mended a domestic satellite for instruc- time of satellite system as compared the limitations on satellite weight, 
tional television to accelerate develop- to terrestrial TV system proposed by operational costs, increased augmenla- 
ment in quickest time, and also sug- the Ministry of Information and Broad- tion costs of DBRs and, most impor- 
gested that a pilot project should be casting and telecommunication links lantly, the huge investment required to 
undertaken to study the functioning of by the P & T. Direct satellite broad- fill these channels with required soft- 
DBS system in India. casting was also seen as a means of wate. The INSAT plan compared to 

The ISRO-GEC, ISRO-Hughes studies overcoming political and regional terrestrial TV was seen as far from 
and the NASA-sponsored studies by pressures to which expansion of TV being cost effective.*" 

TRW & GEC were toUl system studies, and radio stations are susceptible. It The ISRO claim, that the cost of 

I attempting to arrive al the overall re- was, in fact, an effective insurance for satellite TV would be one-third of that 
f quirements and preliminary designs. balanced availability of TV for ail re- fur a terrestrial system, was seen as 
The most important study, which Sion^- an effort to smother the plans of AIR 

became the basis of initial INSAT plan, .The second was high-cost effective- and P&T for expansion of terrestrial 
was ISRO-MIT (1971) which arrived ness demonstrated by pay-off calcula- & telecommunication. The cost 

at thl design of INSAT in UHF band tions, with respect to satellite and estimates for INSAT plan did not in¬ 
fer three TV channels, 1800 two-way ground segment costs on the one band gh'de provision for repair and mainte- 
voice channels and programme distri- and on the other the projections of "ance for community TV .sets, power 
bution channels tor radios and TV. and revenue earnings of telecommunication sources for community TV sets in 
multiple access transponders. The grand channels provided by the satellite. Cal- unelectrified villages, and software pro- 
segment consisted of more than culations showed that the revenue duction centres. Appropriate costing 
500,000 village receivers. earned in this application will be techniques would almost double the 

The above studies analysed the Rs 43 crorc for one-sixth capacity c.stimatfd cost of INSAT. ** 

following technological options to design utilisation and Rs 65 more for one- Tljc argument is further supported 

the most suitable satellite system in the fourth capacity utilisation. On an by the fact that the cost of the space 
Indian context: average, it would lead to a revenue of segment constitutes only about 10 per 

(1) Conventional re-broadcast sta- Rs 270 crore for the satellite life of rs"! to 35 per cent of the satellite 

tions with territorial micro-wave five years, and thus compensate the communication system, the main part 
interconnections. expenditure on the project.’ being accounted for by the grounS 

(2) Direct broadcast from a synchro- The third was the likely impetus segment in terms of the cost of direct 

nous satellite. INSAT would provide for the develop- reception sets and programme produc- 

} (3) .Conventional re-broadcast sta- ment of the domestic electronics Indus- ’ion facilities.*" 

tions with satellite interconiiec- try. It was estimated that about I to In the absence of a firm conviction 

tions. 1.5 million sets are required for INSAT of its benefits, the nationwide televi- 

(4) A hybrid system involving direct and would be produced in phased man- sion service may fail to command con- 
broadcast to some areas and ncr of 5 lakh to 7,5 lakh sets per tinuing budget-ary and political .sup- 
live re-broadcast stations for annum. There would thus be a boom port, resulting in inadequate funding 
the densely populated regions. in the TV industry leading to employ- of the project. This would lead to 
The studies concluded that the fourth ment of 4,500 cngineers/scicntisls, actual operation at levels below capa- 
option was the most cost effective 6,500 technicians, 9.000 support staff, city, contributing to cost ineffective- 
system for providing television to all 36,000 administrative and 5,000 main- ness on the one hand and on the other 
the half million villages in India.' tenance personnel.* aberrations in TV service such as use 

The INSAT plan took shape with This INSAT plan came in for consi- of unwanted, imported TV program- 
TV as its key element. The proposed derable criticism. Its main plank -- mes and commercials.*" It has also 
INSAT was a hybird system utilising difect TV broadcast component - be- been pointed out that large-scale direct 
a synchronous satellite providing cane the major target. The criticism reception, purely on considerations of 
broad-band communication links for was based cm the questionable viability population density, with a view to 
rediffusion from ground stations, in of the satellite systeitl in Indian condi- decreasing ground segment costs, 
areas where density of set was large, tions. Such a system would not be able wouid not be economially viable.’* 

and direct broadcast receivers (DBR), . to provide differentiated information, The plan for a national satellite TV 

where density of sets was low. It was adapted in language and content and was perceived as the misplaced zeal of 
also intended to provide additional taking into account regional, cultural, space scientists for the education of 
telecommunieaticm capabilities between seasonal or occupational differences, the illiterate masses, and those actual- 
major metropolitan cities and facilities The system was also Seen as having ly in charge of education were sceptical 
for interconnecting AIR stations. It low dissemination and assimilation about the project. INSAT would be 
was to have 12 transponders with three capacities. Given the constraint of an utmost failure, to be deplored 
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wholeheartedly, for the “satellite in¬ 
truded upon vital problems with little 
potential of offering solutions.’’'"’ 

The Site — The Preuide 

As a prelude to operational INS.^T, 
the Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE) was conducted 
during 1975-76, under an DAE-NASA 
agreement,'" in order to provide ex¬ 
perience in hardware, particularly the 
ground segment, to test and develop 
sophisticated systems, to gain expertise 
in designing and producing need-based 
software Snd assessing its effectiveness. 
Essentially, this experiment was de¬ 
signed to provide an opportunity to 
develop capabilities to manage a satel¬ 
lite-based instructional system for 
rural aseas, to determine optional 
system parameter, and to stimulate 
national development with important 
managerial, economic, technological, 
and social implications." 

SITE covered' 2,400 villages in six 
clusters selected on the basis of general 
criteria of backwardness, availability of 
electricity, and distance from mainte¬ 
nance centres. In addition, 350 villages 
in Pij district of Gujarat were covered 
under the Kheda project, jointly 
managed by Doordarshan and the 
Space Appliations Centre, each res¬ 
ponsible for half of the telecast time. 
The objective of the project was to 
investigate the viability, based on par¬ 
ticipative programme production cater¬ 
ing to the specific needs of the rural 
population.'* 

SITE has been evaluated and criti¬ 
cally commented on by various stu¬ 
dies.'* AH the studies show that 
viewer size and frequency increased 
with time, with more male viewers 
watching TV. There were about 24.3 
per cent first generation media parti¬ 
cipants, who were largely illiterate, be¬ 
longing to the poor segment of rural 
society. These viewers were considered 
to have leap-frogged over the conven¬ 
tional media into TV, thus emphasising 
the importance of TV as an in.structio- 
nal tool. These studies also identified 
20.9- 27.6 per cent hard core un¬ 
approached who never participated in 
any media, including TV — a section 
considered to be a challenge to com¬ 
munication planners. The attendance 
per set per day was found to be 106 
against 172 average viewer size due 
to operational . factors like telecast 
schedule, climatic factors, TV disor- . 
ders, power failure, irresponsible be¬ 
haviour of TV custodian leading to a 
loss of 1-16 per cent c4 viewing 
time. A steep fall in audience size was 


observed due to wearing-off of the 
novelty of TV. The acceptance of 
community TV was assessed in terms 
of identification factors leading to not 
watching TV, These were; caste, so¬ 
cial class, participation In other media, 
use of inappropriate language in the 
programmes resulting in low compre¬ 
hension. 

With respect to the efiectiveness of 
various programmes, the SAC studies 
show more or less equal gains in awat- 
ness and knowledge concerning agricul¬ 
tural innovations in control and experi¬ 
mental groups, though positive gains 
were noticed regarding new inputs and 
animal husbandry. Health innowitions 
were a.ssimilated more by female 
viewers than by males. The gains were 
low for nutrition. Adoption of family 
planning was insignificant. In case of 
agriculture, adoption of innov.vlions 
was more bv frequent viewers com¬ 
pared with rare viewers. These studies 
conclude that changes were more 
positively associated with differentiated 
exposure to TV. 

The Planning Commission study 
expressed serious reservations about 
the efficacy of rural TV claimed by 
various SAC studies. This study points 
out that the average frequent viewer 
of_5ITE programmes was male, of be¬ 
low 40 years, relatively educated, and 
airtady exposed to other media. The 
average viewer size was 120, instead 
of 170 as estimated by SAC. About 
49 per cent did not view TV becau.se 
of pressure of work; 14 per cent 
Iniostly females) did not view it due 
to social restrictions; and 15 per cent 
due to technical problems of the set. 

In most areas, the study found no 
significant gains in knowledge, aware¬ 
ness, and adoption of innovations, 
amon,? both control and experimental 
groups. It also identified the language 
used in the programmes a serious 
constraint. It further cautioned 
"... against jumping to conclusions 
about a ‘closing of the gap' between 
the relatively well-to-do and the, tradi¬ 
tionally deprived in our Indian rural 
communities merely on the basis of 
total size of the audience for SITE or 
its caste composition”.'* 

The study suggested that the role of 
TV can only be supportive to and 
reinforcing of the interpersonal chan¬ 
nels. At one point of time, there were 
indications to give more emphasis to . 
radio broadcasting expansion, rather 
than television.*' 

From various- assessments- of SITE, 
it can be concluded that the SITE was 
a tedmieal success hn managing and 


maintaining the ground segment. In 
contrast, the software assessment dif¬ 
fers about the degree of prtentiality 
TV as a developmwtal tool, given the' 
inherent methoddi^cal constraints 
involved in studying the impact cl 
communication on behavioural and 
attitudinal changes and in isolating it 
from factors other than TV. 

Besides the controversies, as to the 
effectiveness of satellite-based direct 
TV, the INSAT plan faced consider¬ 
able opposition from the Ministry of 
Communication. The Ministry ai Com¬ 
munication was sceptical about the 
utility of a satellite as a facility to 
augment its own telecommunication 
facilities.** The P & T went ahead 
with its plan of installing microwave 
links on major trunk-routes. These 
links were perceived as a viable system 
to achieve national hook-up of all TV 
stations. The P & T became interest¬ 
ed in the satellite system as a part of 
its telecommunication infrastructure 
quite recently, and incorporated in its 
plan of nationwide -microwave links 
the facilities offered by the forthcom¬ 
ing satellite system. Its acceptance 
and subsequent participation stemmed 
from the realisation that the satellite, 
will not be able to completely replace 
terrestrial microwave link, and that 
both systems are complementary. 

The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting initiated marginal expan¬ 
sion of the rural TV system under the 
Satellite Extension Continuity Project 
(SCEP) as a follow-up of SITE.** But 
the growth of terrestrial TV is rather 
slow as only 6 per cent of population, 
is covered by TV. The preparation 
and planning by the Information and 
Broadcasting ministry, to utilise the 
envisaged capabilities of satellite for 
direct reception in deep rural areas, is 
nearly non-existent. 

Inter-Orgavisational Differences Si' 
AND Underutilisation 

The differing perceptions of the uti¬ 
lity and efficacy of DBS and telecom¬ 
munication services, among major 
agencies, in their conception of a 
nationwide communication system, seem 
to have affected adversely optimal 
utilisation of the satellite. 

The impact of these differences on 
the INSAT utilisatioi jrfan can only be 
surmised. The Planning Gommission- 
eonsistently showed no enthusiasm for 
a satellite-based Vf systetn. In 1977-78, 
the final. decision about the 
figuration <£ the satellite was reached, 
and it did not include TV ground e^ 
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meM. It Is' apparent that the ori^l 
conception of predominantly 'DBS 
Ur'would not work. Given that the 19705 
saw expansion of terrestrial coramuni- 
cation links and regional TV systems, 
it is a matter of conjecture whether 
the INSAT would really have been 
laundied without a multi-purpose pay 
load. The TV component seems to 
have taken a piggy-back ride on tele¬ 
communication, disaster warning, and 
meteorological payload. This is obvious 
from the low priority given to instal¬ 
lation of DRS facilities. Indeed, while 
the final decision on INSAT was taken 
m 1977 it was only in late 1981 that 
the government decided to allocate 
Rs. 88.3 crore for radio and TV pro¬ 
grammes designed to utilise INSAT. 

The absurdity of the situation is 
evident, as when the I & B. in order 
to minimise the cost of programme 
production and of setting un program¬ 
me production facilities approahed the 
Planning Commission with the idea 
ihat.even having programmes in one 
language is better than having no pro¬ 
grammes at all. The one-language 
programme could be so tailored as to 
be understood by most ppople and re¬ 
layed by the satellite all over the coun¬ 
try. It hopes to convince the Plan¬ 
ning Commission during the forthcom¬ 
ing midterm appraisal of the Sixth 
Plan to make available TV to much 
larger rural audiences for a more ex¬ 
tended time of two to two and a half 
hours." 

It is worthwhile to underline the 
Victors which have led to the prospect 
of underutilisation of DRS capacity. 
The huge investment on manufacturing, 
installing and maintaining community 
reception sets on the hardware side, 
and for assessing the information needs 
of different strata population, produc¬ 
tion of required software, and establi¬ 
shing a large feedback network to 
maintain consistency and continuity of 
programmes, can be seen as underlying 
reasons. The non-availability of timely 
and sufficient allocation can be trac¬ 
ed to the low priority assigned to 
satellite-based TV directed at the ru¬ 
ral population, which given its service- 
oriented nature is considered not 
directly productive to the economy. 

Moreover, in the absence of a defini¬ 
tive correlation between communica¬ 
tion and the developmental process, 
the huge expenditure required is seen 
as tnftuctuwis.- These consideratirn'', 
coupled with expansion of regional TV 
system over the last decade, have lr,d 
to the new major role of INSAT in 
providing natirmal networking and con¬ 


sequent de-empha«s d satellite based 
direct receptimr TV. In this sense, the 
Planning Commission has found the 
plans of ISRO and I & B Ministry to 
be unrealistically overambitious. 

The underutilisation of the INSAT- 
TV facilities would mean another small- 
scale pilot project in the form of an 
abridged version of SITE, to be con¬ 
ducted with a dedicated national 
system. Strikin^y, the preparations 
for the project are almost non-existent, 
even at the time of launching, as com- 
p.ired to SITE.^® This is a stark exam¬ 
ple of unlearning the lessons of an 
experiment, amounting to a certain 
write-off of a pilot project conducted 
essentially to pave way for a large- 
scale operational s.vstem. 

Given the limited life-span of a 
satellite this would mean loss of 
satellite time. INSAT TV utilisation 
plan envisages in.stallation of 2000 DBS 
by 1984 and 8000 by 1987, and 2900 
community sets serviced by terrestrial 
system by 1984 which will increase to 
6600 by 1987 in .size clusters (Andhra 
Poidesh, Bihar, Gujrat, Orissa. Maha¬ 
rashtra and Uttar Pradesh). Four re- 
iii'oadcjst transmitters, at Gorakhpur. 
Nagpur. Rajkot and Ranchi, are also 
to be si'i UP. This, bv anv calculation 
IS a far cry from what had been 
otiginallv envisaged bv Sarabhai. 

Even in the limited utilisation of 
INSAT TV, need assessment and po¬ 
pulation profile studies of villages to he 
prov'ded with community TV has sets 
not been carried out. In the case of 
SITE, these studies were conducted by 
ISRO. The programme production 
facilities have not been set up and the 
user agencies have not been mobilised 
for software production leading to 
irreversible time-lags m TV utilisation. 

There does not seem to be any 
strategy to incorporate the experience 
gained from SITE, and the suggestions 
brought out by various SITE evalua¬ 
tion studies. The SECP has not been 
assessed. The Kheda project has re¬ 
mained a near isolated adtivity of the 
SAC. Doordarshaa and I & B evident¬ 
ly have not learnt anything in their 
association with this project. 

Op the hardware side; the situation 
is equally bleak, in relation to manu- 
factu.'p of DBS receivers, survey of 
rler* rifted villages, installation of relay 
broadcast transmitters, and installaticm 
of sets. The INSAT TV service is to 
be'g'n in August 1982. for which 680 
DRS lire being deployed In Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa clusters, and 340 
.VHP sets in the coverage ' area of 


Nagpur rebroadcast transmitter. Door- 
danhan has placed the order for 800 
augmented TV sets on ECIL 

•The time-lags have occurred not 
only in case of DBS but also in case 
of telecommunication and meteoro¬ 
logy. At the time of launching the 
.satellite, only the major P&T earth 
stations were ready and no plans 
were made as to utilisation of the tele¬ 
communication channels. In regard to 
meteorology, the Meteorological Data 
Utilisation Centre (MDVC) was not 
ready to cope with the flood of data 
to be generated by half-hourly sputnic 
pictures. It was, therefore, decided 
that the satellite would transmit only 
three pictures in a day. However, the 
capacitv of INSAT to provide national 
network of radio broadcast is a posi¬ 
tive feature in view of the obsolesccnc 
of transmitters and the alarming rate 
of shrinkage of coverage due to over¬ 
crowding of medium-wave spectrum.” 

Lr.APFROUGlNG IN SOFTWARE 

Leapfrogging in technologies is not 
by itself a suflicient condition for 
utilising comniuniralion lechnologics 
for development. The problem of 
Cl eating software is a.s important as 
the technieal means of cnnveving it. 
In the Indian context, the space .scien¬ 
tists’ earlier interest in satellite tech¬ 
nology as a sole guarantor of develop¬ 
ment, their involvement with SITE 
(especially activity related to the pro¬ 
duction of science programmes for 
children), saw the development ot an 
organisational philosophy. 

This can perhaps be explained in 
terms of the structure of their orga¬ 
nisation, the fact that they are basi¬ 
cally an R & D group, working on 
frontier areas of science and techno¬ 
logy which has placed them in a 
unique position to take advantage of 
new approaches and to innovate new 
methods. 

The space scientists were the first 
to realise the problems involved in 
communicating to a typical Indian 
villager and a village school child. Out 
of this effort, to present participative 
programme, developed the technology 
of half inch portable video tape re¬ 
corder which makes producing pro- 
programmes in the locale easv, and 
reduces the production costs by two 
magnitudes. * 

The SAC method of working on 
software — formative reseacph, need 
assessment, involvement in production 
of-programmes by researcher, saipt- 
wrifer, producer ,inrt the pnvticiilar 
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potential audience, pre-testing of pro¬ 
grammes and feedback has been tried 
to be passed on to Doordarshan, This 
involved transferring a large number 
of researchers trained by SAC to the 
Doordarshan. This has evidently not 
made any impact on Doordanhan.-’ 

Thus, owing to a diversified method 
of functioning and unco-ordinated 
approach, the possibility of leapfrog¬ 
ging in software tuned to advancement 
in technology has not been realised on 
a large scale, notwithstanding the in¬ 
novative efforts on the part of SAC. 
However, true leapfrogging in soft¬ 
ware should ensure democratic parti¬ 
cipation, autonomous orgiinisations, 
involving not only professional broad¬ 
casters, but also others who have 
things to say, or those who want to 
talk with each other: generating a 
pattern of communication where many 
internet with many rather than a few 
trying to influence the man;-.* 

It will be interesting to contrast 
here the experience of the ISRO with 
the DAE. The latter mainly is the user 
of its own technological innovations. 
The ISRO, by the very nature of areas 
it works on, requires co-operation 
among various user agencies, P & T, 
meteorology, Doordarshan, etc. lack 
of optimum level of co-operation has 
led manv times to limited utilisalion 
of ISRO-dcveloped technologies. 

Seij-Reijance Consthaint 

The prospect of time-lags and under¬ 
utilisation occurring in such a project, 
as a part of overall space activity, can 
be traced to several constraints impo¬ 
sed by the domestic tcehnoloaical in¬ 
frastructure, Indian space scientists 
have developed expertise in evolving 
technological systems and adopting 
technical knowledge to specific require¬ 
ments. The INSAT system was manu¬ 
factured by Ford Aerospace and Com¬ 
munications Corporation according to 
the specifications provided by the 
Indian scientists. Activities in space 
technologv have been oriented consci¬ 
ously towards self-reliance, in spite of 
the sophistication and the complexity 
of the technologies concerned. This 
can be explained in terras of a high 
degree of autonomy, freedom from 
bureaucratic rigidity granted to the 
concerned institutions and organ'sa- 
tions.® 

One of the major constraints on the 
space programme is lack of expertise 
and lack- of self-reliance in other vital 
industrial sectors which rely more on 
imported technologies, often on a 
turn-key basis', tailored to the availa¬ 


bility of foreign aid on the pretext of 
achieving technological upgradation 
and competitiveness in the world 
market Such an approach has led to 
underutilisation of engineering services, 
equipment manpower, and uneven 
growth of capabilities in various sec¬ 
tors. Its obvious implications for the 
space programme are lack of executing 
capabilities on the part of the industry 
in developing sub-systems and pro¬ 
ducts and in undertaking projects as 
per the specifications laid down by 
ISRO or DAE. 

Secondly, the impact of space acti¬ 
vity is further hindered by differing 
perceptions of other concerned agen¬ 
cies, like P & T and I & B. which lack 
a long-range research and development 
strategy for indigenisation and. there¬ 
fore. rely on heavy imports. This is 
further aggravated bv the prevailing 
bureaucratisation in ministerial orga¬ 
nisations. Even in the ease of INSAT 
these agencies could not make use of 
Indian expertise and missed an oppor¬ 
tunity to build confidence related to 
development of new systems. 

Thirdly, the growth of Indian elec¬ 
tronics is insignificant and heavily out 
of pha'e with the rapid development 
of satellite technology systems. It is 
perhaps the weakest link in achieving 
telf-reliance, requiring import of 
space-qualified electroo'cs components, 
exposing the Indian space programmes 
to delays and monopoly of multinatio¬ 
nal companies.™ 

In these circumstances, it is worth¬ 
while to make the nrojection. that 
Indian space activity, with its probable 
impact on the development process, 
would cause a tremendous spinoff 
leading to the development of new 
technologies and proebss which would 
beome useful in expanding potentials 
of relativelv more productive sectors 
.md utilisation of available manpower. 
This cannot be achieved unless an in¬ 
tegrated long-range research and deve¬ 
lopment poiicv is chalked out. 

CONCUISIO.NS 

Originally, INSAT was conceptua¬ 
lised by Sarabhai with TV as its main 
pay load. Its plan was not only 
thoroughly worked out by the ''space 
scientiiits, but attempts were also 
m.nde to demonstrate is authenticity 
with good amount of evidence through 
Krishi Oarshan. SITE, and the Kheda 
project. As already shown the final 
INSAT plan is eventually quite short 
of a direct broadcast satellite system, 
and the main emphasis is on direct 


and definite utility in telecommunica¬ 
tion, meteorology, and TV and radio 
networking. 

INSAT can be seen as a follow-up 
of a series of experiences gained dur¬ 
ing SITE, STEP, SCEP, APPLE into 
operationalisation. Though a conside¬ 
rable degree of maturity' has been 
reached in handling the satellite and 
managing satellite technology, proper 
utilisation in all areas of application 
has not been planned. In all proba¬ 
bilities, INSAT will remain an expeii- 
mental gadget, still far from proper 
utilisation of its capacity. Its TV 
component can be seen as a repetition 
of SITE within INSAT, with very 
littie chance for large-scale expansion 
of reception facilities in the near 
future. 

Still it has also demonstrated, in a 
unique way, the process of evolution 
of an advanced technological system 
envisaged to become an important tool 
for development in a developing coun¬ 
try. It has exemplified the problems 
involved in planning and executing a 
new svstem in relation to the approa¬ 
ches of three main partners: the pro¬ 
tagonists, the planners and the users. 

The effect, of the lack of .1 co-oidi- 
nated long-range strategy in rel.Uion 
to communication as well as adoption 
of relevant technologies, can be seen 
at various levels. Not or.lv is the 
nation-wide instructional TV system 
using direct broadcast satellite shelved 
and development of terrestrial system 
slow, but there are dangerous trends 
of introducing commercials and fore¬ 
ign programmes in the system, and 
more importantly the waning of the 
whole concept of developmental com¬ 
munication. This seems to be due to 
the fact that the attention of policy¬ 
makers i.s focused on the introduction 
of new technologies rather than on the 
process of communication itself. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that 
oven before a new technological ven¬ 
ture is properly developed and its 
effectiveness is demonstrated, it is 
either shelved or its utilisation be¬ 
comes a lingering, formality, thus 
missing an opportunity to investigate 
the real problems related to develop¬ 
mental communication Possibly 
tlm only excuse left is to question the 
relevance of communication in deve¬ 
lopment and consequently to assign a 
low priority to it. 

While communication itvif is not a 
solution to the problem of economic 
underproduction and oter population, 
in the absence of democratic participa-’ 
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tion of the rural population — for 
whom establishing communication 
links was the main rationale for TV 
r and satellite TV planners — the new 
technologies show the inevitable 
tendency of aligning themselves to 
the informational entertainment needs 
of the privileged groups. The intro¬ 
duction of colour TV, the possibilities 
of establishing franchised TV com¬ 
mercial stations, and the widely 
talked about tie-ups with foreign 
broadcasting agencies, is a pointer in 
this direction. This situation is 
described by many in terms of ‘cul¬ 
tural dominance’ and ‘technological 
fetishism', thus questioning the indis¬ 
criminate application of new techno¬ 
logies in developing countries. 

In this context, the whole evolu¬ 
tion and execution of INSAT raises 
certain questions which require the 
carefui appraisal of advanced techno¬ 
logies if they are to be fruitfully 
institutionalised in the process of 
development. 
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Discussion 

Nutritional Norms and Measurement of 
Malnourishment and Poverty 

Jaya Mehta 


I 

Background 

THERE has been much controversy 
recently resarding Sukhatme's theory 
of nutritional norms and its implica¬ 
tions for the measurement of poverty 
and malnourishment.^ Sukhatroe et al 
(Sukhatme 1‘I77, 1978, 1981a, 1981b, 
Sukhatme and Margen 1978, Seckler 
1980) have claimed that earlier stu¬ 
dies on poveriy/malnourishment 
(Dandekar and Rath 1971, Bardhan 
1973, Reutlinger and Selowsky 1976, 
and others) overestimate the magni¬ 
tude of poverty and malnourishment. 
This claim is based on Sukhatme's 
theory that nutritional requirements 
arc homeostatically regulated. 

Specifically, the controversy has cen¬ 
tered around the manner in which 
-Sukhatme’s theory has been used to 
derive poverty/malnourishinent esti¬ 
mates (Dandekar 1981, 1982, Snkhat- 
me 1981c, 1981d, Krishnaji 1981, 
Chakravorti and Panda 1981, Sriniva- 
san 1980, Rao 1981, Desai 1981a), and 
no attempt has been made to exa¬ 
mine the validity of the theory per 
sc. This paper <-xamines the theory in 
detail and shows that it is iticonsis- 
tent and inadequate. 

In Section II we discuss Sukhatme's 
theory and point out that the empi¬ 
rical evidence cited by Sukhatme is 
actually irrelevant to his theory of 
autoregressive fluctuations in the effi¬ 
ciency of utilisation, ^uto-regressive 
fluctuations do not, in any case, im¬ 
ply au'toregulation or homeostasis. In 
addition, the theory has been incor¬ 
rectly used to arrive at actual poverty 
estimates. 

In Section III we consider the 
closely related concept of adaptation 
and the claim that ‘small is healthy’. It 
is found that there is much evidence 
against, and very little in favour of, 
this claim. The paper concludes with 
an examination of the social-policy 
implications resulting from Sukhatme's 
theory. 

II 

MalnoBTishment, VariatkiB ia 
ReqnimiiCDts and HonitMtadb 

Mdnourishment refers to the physi¬ 
cal ^ects on the human body of a 


diet inadequaie in quality and/or 
quantity. The essential nutrients re¬ 
quired by the human body are carbo¬ 
hydrates, proteins, fats (for supplying ’ 
energy, amino acids, and fatty aCids, 
respectively), vitamins and minerals. 
The last two are classified as 'minor' 
nutrients, as they are required only in 
very small quantities. The main con¬ 
cern ail along has been with protein- 
calotie malnourishment, because it is 
thought that inadequacy of minor nu¬ 
trients is essentially qualitative, and 
can be remedied without involving 
significant resource cost. Even in pro¬ 
tein-calorie malnourishment, it has 
been suggested that if-the diet is 
sufficietitly diversified, and there is 
some evidence that this is the case at 
least for India (Sukhatme 1974), then 
a calorie-suflicicnt diet provides the 
requisite quantity of protein. On the 
other hand, it is well known that, 
in the case of calorie insufficiency, 
sulHcicnt or more-than-sulEcient amount 
of proteins are of little use because 
the protehi is first used to provide 
the deficit energy. Thus, the problem 
of malnourishment has essentially 
been reduced to that of inadequate 
calorie intake. 

The nutritional norms are obtained 
as follows. The FAO/WHO expert 
groups (FAO 1950, 1957, 1973) give 
the energy reipurements of -the FAO 
reference man and wontan with given 
age, weight and activity level, and 
living in a given environment.^ The 
requirements are obtained by taking 
the average of the observed intake of 
a group of reference-type men and 
women. Adjustments are made corres- 
i.'onding to differences in age, weight, 
activity level, and environmental tem¬ 
perature. The per capita requiremmts 
for a given population are, then, to 
be determined on the basis of its de¬ 
mographic and occupational structure. 

Givieii the per-capiti) requirements, 
direct malnourishmenH estimates are 
obtained hy comparing them with ac¬ 
tual intakes or availability. Mostly, 
the country-wise or region-wise aver¬ 
age intake is used for this purpose. 
On the other hand, the poverty stu¬ 
dies identily the nutritionally vulnera¬ 
ble groups in the population in terms 
of foeoffie levtli. Hie income neces¬ 


sary to buy the reuidite mnount of 
food Is estimated by avenge calorie 
consumption data according to income 
or expenditure groups, and the popu¬ 
lation below the given inebme level 
is classified -as poor or nutritionally 
vulnerable (Reutlinger and Selowsky 
1976). 

Sukhatme’s Theory 

We now presnt the new approach 
in some detail. It is necessary to do 
so because some of the details are 
unpublished, and even so the presen¬ 
tation is not always very clear. 

As mentioned above, the nutriticHial 
norms, used by earlier studies, are 
based on ihe average intake of a 
group of reference-type individuals. 
Sukhatme and others have objected to 
the earlier studies on the grtvunds 
that they do not take into considera¬ 
tion the variation in intake which 
exists even in a group of reference- 
type individuals. Sukhatme points out 
that, in this very gra(up, hall| the 
people have intake below the average, 
and yet they are healthy and main¬ 
tain the same body weight and acti¬ 
vity level. Therelore, it would be 
wrong to classify anyone with less 
than the average intake, in the rest 
of the population, as malnourished. 

The extent to which malnourishment 
estimates would be affected ^ by the 
variability in requirements depISSs on 
its magnitude and nature. Sukhatme 
(1981a, 1981b, 1978) mainly cites the 
sludies of Widdowson (1947) and 
Edholm ft al (1970) for this purpose. 
Both studies report variation in in- 
tiikes of apparently similar individuals 
maintaining constant body weight and 
the same activity level. Whereas 
Widdowson’s study only riqiorts the 
variation in intakes between individuals, 
Edholm’s study reports the variation 
between individuals and also the 
variation in the intake of-a given in¬ 
dividual over a period of time. 
Edholm's data pertains to British 
array recruits over three non-adjacen(, 
weeks. 

Both studies yield a coeffidrait of 
variation in the range of 12-15 percent 
This variation may be either inter- 
individual (because different indivi¬ 
duals have different intakes), or intrS- 
individual (because (die intake of a 
given individual may vary even over 
short time periods), or both. Sukha^ 
me gives the analysis of variance of 
Edhdm's data to daim fl»t most of 
the obmtred nriatlon can be ittri- 
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biited to Intra-indlyidHal wiation, the 
irilerdn4fWual variatfen being teig- 
^iiificant itt comparison. Sukhatme goes 
on to assert that the intra-individual 
variation in Intakes is not as one 
would suppose, duo to factors like 
taste etc, biit because of variation in 
requirements. 

Sukhaime states that the variation 
in the day-to-day requirements of an 
individlual is not ‘purelji random’, 
buf is given by a sWchastiq-stationary 
first order autoregressive process 

.. (I) 


w, 


p w,., + 


where w, is the deviation from the 
mean requir^nent (or the energy bal¬ 
ance as he calls it) on the t-th day, 
is the coefficient of correlation j bet¬ 
ween Wt and W(.| (assumed in¬ 
dependent of t) and e, is the 'error' 
term, independent of w, and dis¬ 
tributed normally around 0 with vari¬ 
ance 3 e • 

Frfim (1), the intra-individual vari¬ 

ance 

ci; -oVO-p^) •• -<2) 

The above model has not actually 


3 1 is geven by 


been fitted to data on_ energy balance, 
because time-series data for energji-' 
balance are not atailable for a suffi¬ 
ciently long time-period. Although 
Sukhatme (WS, 1981a) attempts to 
test the model in (he case of Ed- 
holm’s experiment, he admits that the 
data are not suitable for detailed 
analysis. 

Sukhatme, thereforv, refers to the 
model for protein deficiency (Sukhatme 
and Margen 1978) which deals with 
nitrogen balance. The protein model 
is based on experiments reported by 
Calloway and, Margen (1971) and 
Sukhatrne and Margen (1978). In these 
experiments, the nitrogen output of 
five subjects, kept at different (con- 
.stant for each individual) levels of 
protein intake, was measured over a 
long time-poriod. The subjects ap¬ 
parently maintained constant body 
weight throu^ut. 

Sukhafae and Matgen (1978) analyse 
the nitrogen balance series for two 
individuals for 84 dnysi and the re¬ 
maining three for 36 days. The serial 
correlation coeffitient for N balance 

pi= Sw? .... (3) 

was calculated for different values of 
k. Ij was found that P j , P j 
statistically significant, and it was 
sui^osed flat . pg tends to decay ex- 
ponAttidf/ with k. (he the basil of 


the eorrelograms oht.iincd from rari- 
ous seiies mi N balance, and from an . 
analysis ol the residuals. . Sukhatme 
and Margen conclude that day-to-day 
variation in nitrogen requirements^ 
occur,’ and are represented by the AR 
process given by equation (1). . 

Sukhatme goes on to assert that 
representation of variation in require¬ 
ments by an autoregressive process 
implies that the requirement of an 
individual is homeoslaticcUy' regulated 
by means of variation in (be effid- 
enai of utilimlion. p, interpreted as 
the power to regulate', was found to 
vary with the level of intake (Sukhat¬ 
me 1981a, p 14, Sukhatme and Mar¬ 
gen 1978, p 1247). If is the mean 
requirement and q* the standard de¬ 
viation, then, according to Sukhatme, 
p is zero when the intake lies out¬ 
side the limits fjL + ^ Thus, out¬ 
side these limits the ‘power to regu¬ 
late’ ceases, indicatlhg that the indi¬ 
vidual is under stress. Accordingly 
the limits ji ± -2 o,. are called the 
limits of homeostasis. 

These limits are obtained on .statis¬ 
tical grounds. If the requirement is 
distributed normally, 95 pet cent of the 
time it will remain within the range 
^ 2 (T ^ in the case of a healthy 

iiiclividnal, and an individual may have 
his intake anywhere within that range. 
Conversely, ch(»sing the 5 per cent 
level of .significance, an individual with 
int.ike ain where in the above range is 
healthy, since he can regulate his re¬ 
quirement, according to intake, by 
varying his clficicncy of rrtilisation. Thfs. 
hnph'es that an individual can continue 
.indefinitely with any level of intake in 
the homeostatic range. The minimum 
rcqiiirement, therefore, is fixed at the 
M — 2 (T „ level. 


By analogy, the cneigy balance is 
.snppased to behave in it manner similar 
to the nitrogen balance. Thrts, the 
minimum energy reqiiiiement tor a 
healthy individual is given by 
fx — 2 (Tn- Biological rea-souing for,, 
this adjustment in requiiements is not 
provided in detail, but it is pointed 
out that the efficiency of energy con¬ 
version, in mefabolio processes, varies 
within the range of 30-50 pet cent At 
lower levels of intake, the efficiency 
of the individual automatically in¬ 
creases, thus lowering the requirements. 

The autoregressive mohd is then, ex¬ 
tended to the entire population 
(Sukhatme 1877, 1978, Srinivasan 
<y supposing that the Kquiie- 
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rnents of the i th individual oa the 
tth day, y,|, is given by 

y„-r |l ■; b, -I- ..(4) 

Wi,p Wi,.| -1- e„ .... (S) . 

where ji Is the population mean, 
jU -h b, represents the mean require¬ 

ment of the i, th individual, and p is, 
now, assumed to be the same for the 
entire population. The variance of ’y 
(requirement) is 

0-2 = or2 + tri ,, ,. (6) 

where cr} and cr 2 represent the. inter- 

b w , 

and intra-individual variance, respecti¬ 

vely. 

Despite the fact that u and o’ now 
refer to the entire population, Sukhat¬ 
me (1981a, b) supposes that tr », is 
the .same for all individuals, and that 
cry is insignificant in comparison with 
(Tyi. He thus arrives at the minimon 
icquircment fi — 2 o" applicable to 
all individnal.s. 

With this notion of rnalnonrishment, 
Sukhatme ol)tain.s malnourishment esti¬ 
mates as follows. The FAO/WHO Com¬ 
mittee (1973) gives the requirement for -- 
the reference man with 65 kg weight 
as .3000 kcal. Converting it for the 
Indian reference man with 55 kg, weight, 
the requirement turns out to be , 2,530 
kTah IThis is the requirement at the 
physiological level. Since a certain 
amount of wastage is inevitable, a 10 
per cent allowance Ls made to obtain 
the lequirnncnl at retail level as 2,780 
kcal. 

Siikbatmc (1981a) uses the report of 
the 26th round of the NSS (NSS 1973), 
which gives a cross-clas-sification of 
honsehohls according to per-consumer 
unit* expenditure group and calorie In¬ 
take group. However, no account is 
taken of the distribution of households 
according to calorie intake groups', and 
only the average calorie intake in a 
given expenditure group is used tj 
arrive at malnourishment estimates. 

Sukhatme liegins by saying that cTw 
may he taken in range of 12-15 pet 
cent, and takes 12.5 per cent variation 
fur the Indian reference man to claim 
that be can adjust anywhere in the 
range of 2,550 (2530) ± 650 kcal, 
(1981a, p 19, physiological require¬ 
ments). Later, while estimating the 
incidence of malnourishment for the 
population, o'»i* teken to be 450 kcal, 
which is M per cent of 2,7,30 kcal. 
However, as the data give per-consu- 
nteMinit household intake (each house¬ 
hold consisting, approximately, of 4 
consumer units), cr » is brought down 
to 225 kcal, and per-consumer-unlt re-_ 
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quirement is fixed at 2,300 kcal. This 
leads to poverty/malnourishment esti¬ 
mates of the order of 20 per cent. 

' We, now, examine the theory on 
which the above esfimales are Irascd, 
and the statistical rea-soning used to 
derive them. 

A CnmQUE of Sukiutme’s Tiieoey 

The main points that we make in 
this section are; that (a) the'empirical 
evidence cited hy Sukhatme is irrele¬ 
vant to the theory of autoregressive 
fluctuations in the efficiency of utilisa¬ 
tion, and is, incidentally, inadequate 
and imprecise; (h) autoregressive fluc¬ 
tuations in the efficiency of utilisation, 
if they occur, do not in any way im¬ 
ply that the fluctuations in requirements 
are autoregulated; (c) even if homeo¬ 
static (autoregulated) fluctuations in 
efficiency occur, the actual malnourish- 
ment estimates obtained hy Sukhatme 
are erroneous. 

Intake and Reouibements 
At first sight, Sukhatme’s theory 
seems appealing because, as a matter 
of everyday experience, fiitake of food 
varies depending bn factora like taste, 
etc. And even though intake varies, the 
body weight remains constant in the 
long run. However, for the purpose of 
fixing long-term nutritional require¬ 
ments, a valuation in intakes alone is 
of questionable relevance. 

Thus, according to conventional 
, wisdom, one may account for the ob¬ 
served variation in intake hy (a) very 
small® variations in body weight, cor¬ 
responding to adjustments in the buffer 
stock which is always maintained by 
the body; (b) small adjustments in acti¬ 
vity level; and (c) possible variations 
in the efficiency of utilisation. For 
fixing nutritional norms, only that part 
of the variation in intake that can he 
attributed to (c) is of relevance. 

Given the available conversion factors 
(footnote 5), substantial daily variations 
in intake are not indicative of daily 
variations in requirement (efficiency of 
utilisation), unless body weight and 
activity levels remain con.stant to a 
very high degree of precision. With 
present-day experimental techniques, 
the‘effective body weight* cannot be 
measured to precisely, and in most ex¬ 
periments in nutrition even the total 
body weight is measured only to an 
accuracy of 500 gm. 

To sum up, variations in intake are 
not necessarily indicative of variations 
in requirement, and statements concern¬ 
ing day-to-day variations in require¬ 


ment cannot be empirically verified at 
I'lesent. 

Requibisment and Baiance 

Sukhatmes autoregressive model (4, 
5) is relevant to the .study of povertj- 
or raalnourishment only if the temi w, 
is interpreted as the deviation from 
the mean requirement, The autoregres- 
,«ive model, however has been fited to 
data on nitrogen balance, and, by ana¬ 
logy, to the energy balance. The energy 
(N) balance is defined as the total 
energy (N) input minus the total energy 
(N) output (including waste). It is not 
immediately clear how variations in 

balance are related to variations in re¬ 
quirement. 

Sukbatiija justifies the equation 

‘balance’ = ‘deviation from mean re¬ 
quirement’ as follows. Consider the 
case where, say tiie energy output and 
the body weight are roughly constant, 
and the input Is varying. In this situa¬ 
tion, according to Sukhatme, any varia¬ 
tion in intake must be the result of 
variation in requirement. Therefore, 

one may suppose that a similar result 
is true when both intake and output 
are varying and the body weight re- 
iiiuins fixed. 

This justification fails to distinguish 
between intake and requirement and, 
con.sequently, contradicts the first law 
of thermodynamics, despite Sukhatme’s 
(1981a, p 13) assertion that balance Is 
maintained in a probabilistic and not 
a deterministic sense. 

Tlie first law of thermodynamics (con¬ 
servation of energy) is a deterministic 
law. It asserts that, for any system, the 
total energy input minus the total 
energy output equals energy added 
(removed) ifrom the system. Ji the 
system in question is the human body, 
addition or removal of energy will oor- 
re.spond to an increase or decrease in 
liody weight according to the conver¬ 
sion factors given above. Since there 
is no question of the first law of 
thermodynamics being violated even 
for a second, if the total observed in¬ 
put does not equal the total observed 
output, then the discrepancy must be 
attributed to: (a) measurement errors, 
(b) fluctuation in body weight, or (c) 
both. 

On the other hand, the repeated r6- 
ferences of utilisation may lead one to 
siispect that, in the energy balance, 
Sukhatme intends to fit the autoregres¬ 
sive scheme to the 1 ) 810006 ’, where 
output is now interpreted to mean only 
the ‘useful’ output, ie, the energy 
actually used for body functions. In 


this case, an autoregressive scheme of 
the fonn (3) is certainly not applicable 
because, by the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics, the input and useful out¬ 
put can never balance. 

To sum up, the empirical evidence 
cited by Sukhatme (Calloway and 
Margen 1972, Sukhatme and Margen 
1978, Edholm etd WGj pertains to 
N/energy balance. From the occur¬ 
rence of autoregressive variations in 
balance, it is not possible.*') infer the 
occurrence'of autoregressive variations 
in requirement, without contradicting 
well-established physial laws, ie, the 
empirical evidence is irrelevant to the 
theory. 

AirroaECBEssivE Pbocesses and 
Autobecuijwed Systems 

Let us waive the preceding objec¬ 
tions and suppose that the require¬ 
ments of a given individual do vary 
from day to day in an autoregressive 
manner as given by equation (3). This 
simply means that knowledge of the 
requirement on the tth day allows us 
to predict the requirement on the 
(t -b 1) th day with a mean square 
error crl- Therefore, the passage to 

D 

autoregulation or homeostasis is quite 
unclear. 

According to customarv usage, 
liomeostasis’ refers to the ability of an 
organism to protect itself from the 
adverse effects of relatively short-term 
environmental fluctuations. Thus, if 
the intake happens to be low on a 
particular day, the organism should 
be able to offset the adverse effects on 
activity level by supplementing from a 
buffer stock, or, as suggested by Su- 
khatme, by increasing the efficiency of' 
utilisation (ie, decreasing the require¬ 
ment), Homeostasis, or autoregulation 
in tills sense is not Implied by the oc¬ 
currence of autoregressive variations 
in requirement. 

To see this, let us consider the case 
where the actual intake equals the 
mean requirement on each day. When¬ 
ever w, is positive there would be an 
energy deficit,* and whenever w, is 
negative there would be an energy 
surplus. Either would occur roughly 
half of the time. .‘The surplus cannot 
quite make up for the deficit because 
its storage and reconversion would 
involve some waste. Thus, in the long 
tun, an indhidud with doBy intah 
equd to the mean requirement would- 
be malnourished accordktg to the au- 
toregresshie model. This, of coune, 
is quite different from the situation 
that would prevail in the case of 
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homeoBthif or autoregalation. 

In general, according to tbe autore¬ 
gressive process (and according to the 
assunvtion that is the deviation 
from the mean requirement), there arc 
spontaneous fluctuations in the re¬ 
quirement, unrooted to the input, ■' If 
the requirement was to alter in res¬ 
ponse to the intake, then it wouid he 
very difficult to account for the ob¬ 
served variation in nitrogen output 
(representing variation in requirement) 
with constant protein intake. 

Measumment Ebbobs 

These drawbacks of the theory arc 
compounded by the fact that the ex¬ 
perimental measurement of N/cncrgj' 
balance is known to involve large 
measurement errors, and these errors 
would certainly contribute to ‘intra- 
individual’ variability (Sukhatme and 
Margen 1978, p 1251). Since, in Su- 
khatme's theory, any increase in vari¬ 
ability results in a 'lowering of the 
poverty line, it is very nceessarv to 
assess the true magnitude of intra¬ 
individual variability. To be able to 
do so, it is necessary to know the 
precise magnitude of the measure¬ 
ment error, and to have a clear inter¬ 
pretation of the ‘error’ term Ct- 
As is stands, it is not clear whether 
‘error’ refers to measurement error, or 
to the statistical error in an estimate 
of Wf based on w ,.i,or to both. The 
repeated references to measurement 
error (Sukhatme and Margen 1978, 
p 1240, Sukhatme 1978, p 1381) sug¬ 
gest that the ei term is regarded as 
arising from measurement errors. 
However, by virtuevof the relation 

it is quite clear that in the case of air 
ideal experiment (o-e—O) either 
(Pw ™0 or p - 1 (p=^ —1 is ruled 
out by the empirical result p>0). Thefe- 
fore, if et is interpreted as measure¬ 
ment error, either there is no variabi¬ 
lity (<r*-0) or the experiment yield¬ 
ed a grossly iriSccurate value gfp. 

If ct is not interpreted as measure¬ 
ment error,, one would still like to 
know the precise contribution of mea¬ 
surement error to (T J • 

, While acknowledging the fact that 
measurement error would contribute 
to ‘intra-individual’ variability, Sukha¬ 
tme claims that the correlation of 
0.6 to 0.7 indicates that 35-45 per 
cent of the variability is intrinsic. 
Considering the sfnsitivity of poverty 
estimates to nutritional no;rms, one 
would certainly prefer a sharper, 


model-independent characierisaflcn of 
the measurement error. However, even 
if 40 per cent of the variability is 
Intrinsic, this would, at most, amount 
to only 5-6 per cent of the total re¬ 
quirement (taking observed cr » to be 
12-15 per cent). 

Limits of ‘Homeostasis’ 

Sukhatme supposes that the varia¬ 
tions in requirement are stochastic¬ 
stationary, and interprets the correla¬ 
tion co-eificient p as the ‘power to 
regulate'. But the experimeiils were 
performe4 at constant activity level 
(Edbolm) and constant N intake (Cal¬ 
loway and Margen) with different 
subjects. It was found that p changes 
with intake and activity level. There¬ 
fore, in real situations, when intake 
and activity level vary, the piocess w, 
will no longer be stationary un'ess p 
remains constant within certain limits, 
say and There is no evidence 
to suggest such unexpected behaviour, 
and the identification 6+ /xi2o'„ i’ 
quite arbitrary, As a matter ol fact, 
in the nitrogen balance experiments, 
p remains significant in the whole 
range of intake from 3.5 gm to 12 gra. 
Tbi.s g«e.s beyond he limit ft ± 2 tr 
whatever be //, provided o',, 

12-15 per cent. 

Statistically, also, while a hcaThy 
individual would usualy have an intake 
“above Ihc ft - 2 ( 7 ,, level, the con¬ 
verse is not true. What is ttuo is 
that an individual with intake below 
ihe ft — 2 tr Jevel is malnourished 
with probability 0.93. This is not 
relevant to the problem of poverty 
(Dandekar 1981). Moreover, the 
minimum requirement would depend 
, on the level of significance chosen. 
Hut no trouble is taken to explain the 
choice of the particular level of signi¬ 
ficance. It is possible to use a 1 per 
cent level of significance and bring 
down the ‘minimum requirement’ fur- 
■ ther. In fact, this was done, in a 
.slightly dillerent context, in Sukhatnie'.s 
(1961) paper where the irriniinum re¬ 
quirement was brought down to the 
ft — ) CT Ic'el- 

Malnoijrishmcmt Lstimates 

It is clear from the above that 
Sukhatme's theory is inconsistent, and 
Jias no particular empirical basis. But, 
even if we accept the theory in toto, 
the actual derivation of the malnourish^ 
ment estimates involves some account¬ 
ing error. For instance, there seems 
to be much confusion regarding inter- 
individual variation in requirement. 


' , When Sukhatme (1977, 197& 1981 a, 
b) speaks of inter-individual variation 
in requirements, he means the varia¬ 
tion between individuals wtlh the same 
body weight and activity level — tlie> 
difference arising because, apparently 
similar individuals convert energy 
wi;h different efficiencies. In this case 
he finds that the variance (say is 
insignificant. At a later stage he con¬ 
fuses the quantity with the 

quantity (r ^ that was introduced as 
inter-individual variance in equation 
( 6 ). In an actual population, differ¬ 
ences will arise due to genetic com¬ 
position, body weight, height, activity 
level, etc; and the inter-individual 
variance, cr j cannot be equated to 
zero. Moreover, there is no reason to 
suppose that the coefficient of correla¬ 
tion p j or the intra-individual variance 
,r is the same for all individuals i. 
Sukhatme and Margen's (1978) calcula¬ 
tions siiggssl that p is indeed different 
tor different individuals. This would 
!)•; an added source of hitei-individual 
variation. 

In fact, Sukhatme (1961) estimates 
that llio standard deviation due to 
variation in activity level alone would 
amount to 400 kcal. But later he 
takes (7 to be equal to 450 kcal, where 
(7 now includes both cti, and tTw’ 
his 1981 papers the same 450 kcal is 
(7 alone, <7 j, having been confused 
with and equated to zero. 

Again, if all the variance is intra¬ 
individual variance, the minimum 
requirements should be obtained with¬ 
out reducing the variance (from 450 
keal to 225 kcal) when passing from 
individuals to households. This is be¬ 
cause every individual — hence the 
household as a whole — should be 
able to bring down the requirement 
to tlie fi —2 cr P> 0 P«s':‘l 

luxnoostalic variation in clflcieucy. 
T'hcrclore, the minimum requirement 
per consumor unit, at retail level, 
should be around 1800 kcal (1630 kcal 
at physiological level) and not 
2300 kcal. 

If a part of the total variance is 
inter-individual, there is no justifica¬ 
tion for bringing down the requirement 
to the ft — 2 (7 level. The inter- 
individual part will have to be account, 
ed for by taking into consideration 
the joint distribution of requirement 
and intake as suggested by Danddcar 
(1981), However, Sukhatme (1961) has 
used the same, procedure even when 
oil the variance was taken to bejnter- 
individual. 



To sum up, homeostatic variations height for age. These people, with body at a givwi weighti^ >’■ 

in efficiency of utilisation may well low height for age (usually classified maining part is psed in muscPlar con* 

occur, but it would be quite wrong to as s'untcd), are classified as healthy by tractions to perform other actlvitiei 

suggest that Sukhatme ci al have pro- -Stckler (1980), Sukhatme (1980a, b) The work capacity of the individual 
vided any umpirical evidence or stati- and others. depends on the energy hvsilatde ^ for 


stical justification to support the claim. 
Hence, even after correcting for the 
existing accounting errors, thi-re i.s no 
justification for the reduced inal- 
nourishment/poverly es imatt '; stem¬ 
ming from their theory. 

Ill 

SmaU Is Healthy 

The physical < flccts of malnourish». 
ment are jiormally a.sscssed with refer¬ 
ence lo th( genetic potential of an 
individual. If the individual is unable 
to realise his maximum genetic poten¬ 
tial, he is classified as dinically mal¬ 
nourished, Certain anthropometric 
standards (height lor age, weight for 
age, height for weight, etc) arc, there¬ 
fore, prescribed lor comparison, A 
person is classified as healthy or mal- 
tiourisheil accotding to liLs actual 
aiithropome'ric measuies. Thus, in¬ 
dividuals with measurements between 
100-80 per' cent of the standards ate 
called mildly malnourished, those wi,h 
measurements between 80-60 per cent 
moderately malnourished, and those 
with measurements less than 60 per 
cent severelj malnourished. 

One iinds that people tn the poorei 
strata in develcping countries arc 
smaller in height and have lower 
weight. This is not because of any 
genetic dilleiences, but sitnply because 
they eat less Ifor details and relevant 
references, see Marlorell Rcynold.s 
Hal 1078). The average weight of an 
Indian man at the age of 19 is found 
to be 48 kg (Gopalan and Vijaya 
Raghavaii 1969), whereas the reference 
Indian man in the age group 20-29 
yeais is supposed to weigh 55 kg. By 
usual anthropometric standards on- 
would probably classify the poorest 
segment of the population as severely 
malnourishi'd, and substantial portion 
of the rest as mildly or moderately 
malnourished.® 

This classification has been ques¬ 
tioned by Sukhatme at al. Scckler 
(1980) talks about a recent study of 


Seckler (1980) h.as explained the 
above classification in terms of the 
‘homeostatic theory of growth'. Ac¬ 
cordingly, instead of a single growth 
curve, an individual has “a broad array 
of growth cunes in several anthro- 
. pometi'ic dimensions or a potential 
giowth space. The growing child may 
i.c ra her indifferently mapped through 
\aiiuu' paths of sixe and shape in 
;e.>-p;:nse to iiutiilional and other en- 
Mioiimenial factors. If nutrient cou- 
Mrain s arc encountered at a given 
late of growth, the rata may be slow¬ 
ed down to bring nutrient demand in 
equilibrium with supply. So long as it 
IS w'ilhin the bounds of adaptive 
possibilities, a nutrient constraint *hall 
ciiuse no impaiiment of any kind”. 

“Small sive is, in fact, an adaptive 
meehanism that se's in precisely in 
an dec to avoid functional impairment 
due to nutritional constraints.” Thus, 
both Sukhatme (1981) and Seckler 
(1980) insis( that smallness cannot be 
tsinsidered a sign of malnourishment 
unless accompanied by evidence ot 
functional impairment." Functional 
iii.paiiincnt ■ is defined nominalV® in 
tcims of (I) work capacity, (2) re¬ 
productive function, (■?! ■ coguitii^ 
abilities, ('ll risk from infection, and 
(,j) social behaviour. 

According to Scckler (1980), func- 
li.-m.il impaiiment shows a threshold 
charac ere, tic when csainined against 
the Iiutiilional status, as assessed by 
.'lUthroiximelric measures. That is, 
those who .tre classified as mildly or 
moderately malnourished (by an'.hro- 
pcmelric measures) would perform as 
well as normal, healthy individuals, 
and fmictional iinpaimieiit-of al) kinds 
would suddenly set in, in, the case 61 
the severely malnourished. 

We shall, now, examine the exist¬ 
ence, or otherwise, ot the cvidencci for 
functional impairment in the case of 
mildly or moderately malnourished in¬ 
dividuals, especially with reference to 
work capacity and risk from infection. 


work (total energy - maintenance ener- 
g)), and the efficiency' with which a' 
particular task is performed. 

The maintenance energy of a smalkff 
man is less, qnd it is true that in cer¬ 
tain activities (like walking) the energy 
required will be proportional to 
weight (sec Bliss and Stem 1978 for a 
detailed discussions). Thus it may be 
asserted that, the proportion of energy 
intake to work done is independent 
of size. Some studies (Philips 1954. 
Bannerjee and Saha 19701 even sug¬ 
gest that smaller men are more effi¬ 
cient. and hat they require less energy 
per unit of work. Hcncc the claim 
that there is no functional impair¬ 
ment so far as the work capacity is 
concerned. 

However, no attention has bci'n paid 
to the fact tliat the total amount of 
work that a smaller man can do is 
limited. The total work capacity,- 
which essentially depends on the 
energy intake and the muscle mass of 
ail individual, is automatically con¬ 
strained by size. There may, therefore, 
be specific jobs involving"' physical 
labour which may be altogether be- 
)'cnd the scope ot smaller men. 
(Biiss and Stern, 1978, formulate a 
relationship which gives the minimum 
weight required to perform a number 
of tasks.) Moreovi-r, it is noticed that, 
although these mildly and moderately 
malnourished, smaller men adapt 
themselves to perform essential, every¬ 
day tasks, theic metabolic equilibrium 
breaks down under any additional 
stress (FAO 1962). 

There are experiments which give 
the effect of variation in calorie in^ 
take on work output (FAO 1962), and 
the effect of weight loss on the capa¬ 
city for prolonged physical work and* 
actual work performed (Keys at al 
1950). It was found Tliat the work-out¬ 
put reduces with a reduction in calo¬ 
rie intake^ and with reduction in 
weight. The results, however, cannot 
be used, as they stand, to draw infer¬ 
ences regarding chronically malnouri- 


nutritional status in five poor countries shed- people with lower weight and 

(Nepal, Sri Lanka, Tago, Liberia, and Wohk Capaotv ^^^y adapted 

Lesotho), where the incidence of For an individual who BWtintains themSelves to lower intake^ ^ereaa the 
malnourishment, by anthropometric constant body weight, the major part subjects in tiie ejtperimeitt oil^ Mt, 
standards, ranged from afound 55 per • of the calorics retained by -him (net have so adapted. Uirfortiauitely,'there 
cent in Nepal to 20 per cent in Liberia, of thoso that are excretfifl » required ate no studies which measure fhe whil 
However, 90 per cent of malnourished as maintenance energy, 1 e, aicrgy re- output of small men against large 
peopl^ had nearly the correct weight quired at minimum actfvlty level, men .in suffldeat detail taking' 'Utto 
for height ratio, although they had low merely to maintain the fabric trf the aoobnjjt all possible aspects.' llte 


Ii,0m.^fm»k‘wm, m-Mf ■;'^te’p»itfc8iM'«^(ct ^ faiictite«i'ii’.-;:'i»r»(i^i^^^ 
waitWt tfie MMitkm ftat small size pairment by boA Sukhatm* (1981) "hold antigen waatobaeraed « be bn-' 
does net result in hnpainnent of woA end Seckler (1980). The only expert- paired only in diildren suffering iam ' 
capacity. ment cited is that by Lincoln Chen severe protein calorie malnutritioa. It 

In any case, it seems unjustified to (1978). is clear that all immunological fuoc- 

say that these men ate as capable as chen et al studied 2,000 children, 'Oually responsive to al- 

othcr healthy men, because in their trem Bangladesh, over a period of two nutritional status, but significant 
capacity as agricultural labourers or y^rs, They found that the incidence ‘'"P®*™*'’! immunocompetence can 
marginal farmers the activity level de- gf diarrhoea was independent of the ^ demonstrated when the weight de¬ 
manded from them may be low as they nutritional status of the ’child as exceeds 20 per cent of the stand- 

remain unemployed for the larger part measured by anthropometric standards. 

of the year, and the work output per The morfali:y rate increased suddenly To sum up: (a) these is no evidence 
person per day is small (declining over onjy jj, the case of severely malnouri- to support the claim of threshold 
time) (Desai 1981). Especially in the shed children. Apparently, mildly or phenomenon in functional impairment; 
context of such assertions, it is neces- moderately malnourished children had and (b) there is very little evidence 
sary to make a dis inction between as mueh protection against infection lor. and much against, the claim that 
poverty and malnourisbment. as normal, healthy children. ‘small is healthy'. 


CocNmvE AmuTiE.s ANn Sociai, 
BEHAVlOim 

Both cognitive abilities and social 
behaviour are factors where precise 
asscssmen' is difficult, and assessment 
that would e-vclude environmental in¬ 
fluence iic.vt to impossible. All the 
tests designed to nieasurc IQ, for 
example, are found to be inadequate 
to measure innate abilities. But there 
is evidence that impaired growth is 
associated with decreased performance 
in various tests of learning and be¬ 
haviour. Studies in various parts of 
the world have shown that height, in 
children, is related to measures ol 
mental development (Mora et al 1947. 
Klein et al 1972, Monckeberg et al, 
1972, Scrimshaw and Gardon 1968). 

Since the conditions that de eiminc 
poor growth in height generally co¬ 
exist with social environments no: 
likely to stimulate optimal mental 
development, the relationship between 
height and IQ will also partly reflect 
the generally impoverished environ¬ 
ment. But the cfleet ot nutritional 
factors can hardly be ruled out, and 
in the absence of any evidence the 
issue becomes a subjective one. 

RcPRODi'cnvE Abilities 

It appears that greater height in 
women is associated with enhanced 
capacity to conceive and deliver a 
baby- more likely to survive and have 
better growth and development (Zacha- 
rias and Wurtman 1969, Delgado 1975, 
Thompson and Billowia 1963, Brester- 
1962). Maternal height has been re¬ 
lated to foetal growth, and so to in¬ 
fant mortality as well (DDA/INCAP 
1975). It is found that new-boms 
weighing less than 2.5 kg have a much 
higher mortality rate in the first year 
of their life than heavier babies (Chase 
1969, Ma.a 1972). 

Maximum stress has been placed on 


One must no ire that mortality rate, 
alone, cannot be a sensitive index for 
this purpose. It is to be expected that 
mainly the severely malnourished chil¬ 
dren will die as a result of infection. 
One cannot expect the mildly or 
moderately malnourished children to 
die, but this does not me,in that 'hey 
did not suffer any other kind of 
p rmanent damage. For instance, since 
diarrhoei reduces the nutritional sta¬ 
tus, a mildly or moderately malnorish- 
cd child may be unable to regain bis 
original nutritional status, whereas a 
normal, healthy child would be able 
to do so. Hence, tho.se classified a.s 
mildly malnourished may become mo¬ 
derately malnourished at the end ot 
tow years. Chen et al (1978) have not 
examined this possibilit.v. Moreover, 
S’.ikhatroe and Seckler convenien’ly 
ignore other studies (Scrimshaw ef al 
1966. 1968, Salomon et al 1966, Gordon 
el al 1965) which show that not only 
does the risk of falling ill increase 
wi h lower weight lor age, but the 
severity of the illness is enhanced in 
the case of a wide variety of diseases, 
including measles, whooping cough, 
chicken pox, besides diarrhoea. 

Sukhatme (1981) has, further, re- 
fened to a study by Reddy (1976), 
•and asserted that intestinal absorption 
and immune respon.se are not altered 
in children, unless their body weight 
for age is so low as to be below 60 
per cent of the ICMR s'andards. The 
study did show (bat significant altera¬ 
tions in intestinal function could be 
observed only in children whose 
weights were below 60 per cent of the 
ICMR standards. However, according 
to studies on immunocompetence 
(Reddy and Mammi 1976) impairment 
of phagocytic function was observed 
even when the weight deficit reached 
20 per cent of the standard, while 
cell-initiated immune response was 
altered when the defidi exceeded 30 
per cent (Reddy et a/ 1976). On the 


IV 

Social Policy Implications 

From sections H and HI, one would 
condiide that the sta'istical reasoning 
a^ well as the empirical and biological 
evidence is quite insufficient to fix the 
minimum iiuirition,il requirement at 
the pt - • 2 level. By doing so, we 
would be classifying a significant pro- 
irortion of the' population as adequately 
nourished, when, in all probability, 
they may not be so. 

Bel ore we begin to examine the so¬ 
cial-policy implications resulting from 
the newer concepts of malnourtshment, 
two points must be made dear. 

(1) Nutrition is largdy an observa¬ 
tional science rathy than an experi¬ 
mental one. Very few laboratory experi¬ 
ments are available. At least with human 
subjec's not many experiments can be 
performed. In any case, the experi¬ 
ments cover only a small part of the 
total lifetime of an individual, and 
hi nee cannot predict any long-term or 
inter-generational impact. In general, 
even on a short-term, basis, it is im¬ 
possible to make a claim with the 
degree of precision that one would 

■ like to have, A certain amount of 
arbitrariness is bound to creep in, and 
we must make allowances for it while 
making any policy dedsions. 

(2) When one is speaking of mai- 
i nurishment, in the present context, it 
is availability that is important, and 
not the actual intake. We assume that 
an individual can adjust intake to his 
specific requirements, provided a suffi¬ 
cient amount is made available^ to hkn. 
In this sense, besides allowing for 
unavoidable wastage and occasional 
stresses (10 per cent as given by FAQ), 
one should probably make an addi¬ 
tional allowance to cover any varia¬ 
tion in requirements. 

it is also important to observe tfaat^ 
it is the perception of nutritional sta- 
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tus, rather thui the actual state of 
afialrs, that determines social policy. 
The percq>tioD of the nutritional sta¬ 
tus of the population has the follow¬ 
ing implications for social policies. 

First, it determines the overall tar¬ 
gets for food production Lower nutri¬ 
tional norms would obviously mean 
lower targets for food production, and 
the resources thus saved could be 
utilised for other purposes. On the 
0 her hand, there is a risk of leaving 
a considerable section of the popula¬ 
tion with inadi'quate food, and cor¬ 
respondingly constr,'lined productivity. 
If the risk is significantly high, as is 
clear from sections II and III, it may 
not be advisable to preserve the re¬ 
sources (with reduction in food tar¬ 
ge's) even purely from th,‘ point of 
view of economic cost and benefits. 

Second, it would determine the 
policies for redistribution of the availa¬ 
ble food. Redistribution of food can 
be considered through (a) poverty stu¬ 
dies, and (b) supplementary feeding 
programmes. Sukhatme et al have been 
mo.stly concerned with redistributive 
measures, and not with overall targets 
of production, except for an earlier 
work in which Sukhatme has discuss¬ 
ed the fu'ure need for a Tood surplus 
(Sukhatme 1961). 

We shall begin with poverty studies 
and the way in which they percieve 
the problem, and then discuss Sn- 
khatme’s objections to them, 

(a) Poverty Studies: 

It was observed that the benefits of 
general economic development were not 
percolating down, and the level of 
living of ?, large seciion of the people 
remained low. It was, therefore, con¬ 
sidered necessary to design special 
programmes to improve their condi¬ 
tions. The relevance of poverty studies 
lies in identifying this vulnerable sec- 
tion. 

As mentioned earlier, the poverty 
studi 's do not concern themselws 
with he actual food intake of ih; 
people, but merely fix the minimum 
expenditure noims in terms of the 
actual average expenditure level of the 
households which, on an average, buy 
sufficient amount of food. This in¬ 
cludes jjxpejiditure on non-food items 
as well. Classifying a section of the 
population as poor, therefore, means 
that these people do no; earn enough 
to fulfil their basic requirements, 
mainly food. To establish a one-to- 
one correspondence between, malnouri- 
shment (or a given level of calorie in- 
lake) and poverty would' be to mis¬ 


interpret these studies. No poverty 
study claims that every individual be¬ 
longing to the poveriy-group popula¬ 
tion is necessarily malnourished. In 
some cases, the requirement of a par¬ 
ticular household may be low due to 
its demographic structure, or unem- 
plojmen; and low activity level. Again, 
another household may spend all its 
income on food items, and thus get 
sufficient food, but not get o'her ame¬ 
nities. Such fluctuations are always 
possible. 

Further, the population above the 
poverty line merely has sufficient in- 
cOTie 10 fulfil its physiological needs. 
This does not maan that their calorie 
intake is necessarily more than the pre¬ 
scribed amount. Therelore, V K R V 
Kao's (1977) remark that there ate 
some non-poor households below the 
poverty line and some poor house¬ 
holds above the poverty line is un¬ 
warranted. Similarly, ' Sukhatme's 
(1981b) claim that, accoiding to 
Dandekar and Ra‘h (1971) 40 per cent 
of the population is undernourished, 
and, hence, 60 per cent is overnouri¬ 
shed, amounts to distorting the siudy 
(Dandekar 1981). 

However, if one examines file ex¬ 
penditure pattern of the households in 
the poverty group, one finds that their 
expenditure on food is, on rn average, 
80 per cent of the total, and expendi¬ 
ture on non-food items is the mini¬ 
mum necessary. One would call it 
largely unavoidable. Thus, it would 
not be wrong to infer that most 
households in the poverty grftin face 
the risk of malnourishnifnt due to 
income constraints; and if one acitially 
locates the incidence of malnourish- 
ment, one would find it mostly 
confined to the poverfy-groun house¬ 
holds and those in the neighbourhord. 
Incidence of malnourishinent due to 
lack of nutritional education and other 
such factors is, in our (>,ninion, 
marginal. " 

One would, then, perceive the 
problem as follows: 40-50 per cent of 
the population has income level so low 
that it may constrain their ability to 
buy adequate food. Special assistance 
is required by Ihis section to enable it 
to attain a given minimum standard 
of living. The exact m??nitude and 
nature of the assistance is to be deter¬ 
mined by the specific situation of a 
given household. Since poverty is 
generally related to unemployment, 
targets are fixed to raise the incomes 
of the poor, by providing employment 
opportunities, and to ensure the cor¬ 
responding supply of wage goods, 


Along with these, certain, Wc 
amenities (lihe provision d ddnUng 
water), educati<»al and health facili¬ 
ties. and supplementary feeding pro- 
gtammes for children, and pregnant 
and lactatmg mothers are also 
planned. 

Sukhatme's main objection, from the 
policy point of view, is that the 
poverty studies have exaggerated the 
problem by including maiiy non- 
vulnerabie households in the vulner¬ 
able section. This has. on one hand, 
made the problem seem unmanage¬ 
able, and so evoked indifference. On 
the other hand, whatever little elTorts 
are made, the benefits arc appropriated 
by the bette.'-oflf sections in the 
poverty group, leaving the neediest 
section untouched. 

No one would disagree that most of 
the programmes meant to improve the 
lot of the poor have failed to make an.v 
significant imoact, and one of the 
reasons is the large magn'lude of tlie 
problem. But, the solution certain^ 
cannot be found in reducing the 
dimensions of the problem without 
sufficient bass. As for the appro¬ 
priation of all the benefit.s 'oy the not- 
so-poor, the poverty studies .ire hardly 
to blame. Most poverty studie.s. 
including Dandekar and Rath's and 
the planning Commission's, note that 
some people require more assistance 
than others. Sen (1974, 1976) has. in 
fact, given a poverty measure which 
incorporates inequality within the 
poverty group. Thus, to ensure that 
the assistance first reaches- the 
neediest modified poverty estimates 
are not needed. 

(b) Supplenientery feeding programme: 

Sukhatme has questioned the useful¬ 
ness of supplementary feeding pro¬ 
grammes at great length. At times, 
one feels that he implicitly assumes 
that all poverty studies, by classifying 
40 per cent of “the population as 
malnourished, are advocating only 
nutritional programmes for the entire 
groun. Thus, he argues that we do 
not have enough resources to provide 
supplementary feeding to every one in 
the poverty group, over a reasonably 
long period of time, and that supple¬ 
mentary feeding programmes unneces¬ 
sarily waste resources on those who 
actually require food-for-wotk pro¬ 
grammes along with san'tary ahd 
health facilities. 

To go into the reasons for the lack 
• of success of the supclcmentaDi 
feeding programmes will be beyond 
the^ scope of this article. But if may 
be pointed out that, from the r hint 
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of' >iw-« pom^ rtuStef, 'tne pro- ' 
blsm of malnourishment is to be 
tacked mainly through transfer of 
income, by providing empteyment, not 
_ liy providing direct 'assistance like 
• supplementary feeding. 

One final argument, based on 
Sukhatme’s lower, nutritional norms 
.-nd modified poverty estimates, may 
bi* mentioned. The argument can be 
summarised as follows: by classifying 
40 per cent of the population as mal¬ 
nourished. not healthy and requiring 
.special assistance, we are leaving them 
nut of the mainstream of development. 
By calling them less productive, we 
arc advocating more capital-intensive 
planning, where the unproductive 
labour is not required. We are sug- 
g-astirig that a high growth rate and 
surplus production is possible in sec¬ 
tors which do not include them. A 
part of the surplus is, then, to be dis- 
Itibuted to these people on compas¬ 
sionate grounds. Thus, they are per¬ 
manently divorced from general eco¬ 
nomic development and planning. 

Th;: production relations being what 
they are. planning, in any case, is 
I'onnd to be divorced from the 
majority of the people, whether 
or not they are classified as malno- 
iiiished, or poor. As the poverty-group 
population is mostly engaged in the 
unorganised sec'or, their employ¬ 
ment opportuniliis will ddpend on 
thair ac'ual productivity, and not on 
their being clas.sified as poor in gov¬ 
ernment documents and i-esearch 
papers. In fact, by wrongly classifying 
them as normal and healthy, wh'm 
they are not so, we deprive them of 
all chances to obtain the special assis¬ 
tance that they require to improve 
their productivity. 

By classifying the vulnerable section 
11 HO per cen ) as perfectly normal 
and healthy, one only condemns them 
to accept a lower standard ol living 
permanently. Moreover, there is no 
guarantee that, with the slightest addi¬ 
tional stress, they will not lapse into 
still lower standards of living and 
join the lowest 15 per cent. The pro¬ 
blem of poverty may, then, become 
like the proverbial urn which never 
gets empty. 

Not« 

IThe author is grateful to A Mittra, K 
I’ore, C K Raju, N Rath, and P 
Venkataramaiah, for several discussions 
and useful suggestion relating to an., 
earlier, seminar paper.} 

1 The concepts of ‘poverty’ and 
‘malnourishment’, though distinct, 
are dosely related in these stu¬ 
dies, The precise relationship is 
discussed in Section IV,. Dande- 


bar‘(1581)' has discussedi iMi 
in detaU. 

2 The FAO reference man is defin¬ 
ed as a man between ages 20 and 
39 years, weight 65 kg, and mode- 
ra'e activity level which involves 
8 hours of rest, 8 hours of li^t 
household and recreational activi¬ 
ties, and 8 hours of a job requir¬ 
ing mostly standing and occa¬ 
sional hardwork. The FAO refer¬ 
ence woman belongs to the same 
age group, has weight 55 kg, and' 
moderate activity levd. The en¬ 
vironmental temperature is lO'C 
(50’F), 

■> By malnourishment we, now, only 
imply inadequate calorie intake, 
generally referred to as under¬ 
nourishment. 

4 The requirement of the reference 
man is supposed to be fepresent- 
ed by one consumer unif.. Repre¬ 
senting the lequirements (according 
to age/sex group) of other mem¬ 
bers of a household in terms of the 
requirement of the reference man 
gives the number of reference-man 
units or consumer units in :he 
household. 

5 Given the conversion factors 1 gin 
lat = 9 kcal and 1 gm protein 
= 4 kcal, we are led to the 
approximate conversion factor 1 
gm body weight = 5 kcal. Thus 
on a given day, if a dt licit of 400 
kcal is made up solely trom the 
buffer Mock, the loss in body 
weight would be of the order of 
80 gm, which is one-third the 
weight ol a glass of water. 

(i The term ‘effeetive body weight’ 
has been used to refer to the add¬ 
ed complicadon that the relevant 
quantity to measure is the body 
v.-eight minus the weight bf was'c 
products (i c, substances which 
cannot be used lo provide energy 
to the body) temporarily stored 
in the body. 

7 VVe are supposing iha' wi re- 
pre.ents the deviation from the 
mean requirement. 

8 This goes against Sukha'm-’s 
c'aims, Sukhatme (1981b p 8) ob¬ 
serves that homeostasis works in 
the case of chi'dren at ihc grow¬ 
ing stage as well. Presumably, 
children with intakes above the 
m _ 2(j- w level .should be able to 
at ain the same height and weight 
as the reference man. 

9 One point that ne.d. mention; 
the contendon thaf only 11-20 per 
cent of the population is malnou¬ 
rished is supported by using both 

' homeostasis and adap'ability (small 
size). It seems that they are not 
certain of either phenomenon, be¬ 
cause if small people are healthy 
then their average requirement /<' 
will he lesj than that of the re- 
ferehcc man, and tgking the 
,ii'—2(rw limits, wMi one 

can bring down th" inalnourish- 
ment estimates further. I'.owever, 
his has not been done. 

10 We recall Popper’s criterion , of 
falsifiability. In the absence of any 
operational measures of functional 
impaimenT, most statements .con¬ 
cerning functional impairment 
must be regarded as unscientific, 
me aphysical and subjcclive. Func¬ 


tional'’’im|«liiinebt',''l&^orei iis it' 
fertile field for controversy, un¬ 
like anthropometric measures. 

11 Main’enance energy is given as 
•1.5 BMR by the FAO/WHO ad 
hoc committee fFAO/WHO 1973) 
where BMR is the basal metabo¬ 
lic rate, or the energy expended 
under resting and lasting condi¬ 
tions. .Maintenai^e energy amounts 
to 2600 kcal for the FAO refer¬ 
ence man of 65 kg. 

12 It must be noted that not all 
poverty studies explicitly mention 
the link between poveriy and 
malnourishment, and the above is 
the author’s interprets* ion of 
poverty estimates. 
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Confidfeiice Tricks ' 

THE refution of tho no-coafidonoo motion bfou|Iit by sovcral oppotitiool 
pariies and formally moved by H N Bahnguna of the Dtmocratic Socialist 
Party in the Lok Sabha on Monday was, of course, a foregone conclusion. 
It is nevertheless interes'ing that as many as 110 members of the opposition 

— on the face of it even more fragmented than the ruling party — were 
actually united on the question of the present government's complele abandon¬ 
ment of the path of self-reliance in the management of the country's eco¬ 
nomy. For, underlying all the* other charges levelled against the government, 
what enabled the various opposition parties (barring the calculatsdly si'rvile 
parties like the two DMKs, the National Conference and the Muslim League) 
to come together on a broad consensus was the formulation that the present 
government had by its abject surrender to multilateral financial agencies 
like the IMF and by its virtually unlimited -and yet far from concluded 
ccncessions to domestic monopoly hou.ses given the go-by to the policy of 
self-reliance which had been, at least formally, the hallmark of India's eco¬ 
nomic policy till the imposition of Emergency in 1975. 

This is a development that cannot have been to the Prime Minister's 
liking, particularly in view of the problems within her own party. It perhaps 
explains the high-pitched response ol the Prime Minister to the debate — 
her questioning the ‘temerity’ of the opposition which claimed that she 
(there was hardly any reference to ‘her government’ in her intervention) 
had abandoned sell-reliance. ‘You say that of Indira Gandhi', she is reported 
to have inquired ‘in a passionate tone'. , 

The note of worry is unmistakabale — and for good reason. The choice 
of Bahuguna to lead' the attack was a particularly shrewd move on th<' 
p.irt of the opposing in that he, more than, anyone else m the Opposition, 
knows the ways of the ruling parly and its leader. Moreover, he is also 
reputed to have kept his contacts with the many, and growing, disafleoled 
elements in the Congress(I/. 

A notable feature of the Prime Minister's intervention in the debate 
was her attack on the institution of Parliament itsell. Even otherwise, there 
have been many reports, some of which may well have been planted^wlicie 
open denigration of the institution of Parliamciu and ol its alleged time- 
wasting procedures have made news. For ins'ance, there has been an 
clalxnatcly contrived report which highlighted the 'time-wasting' inquiries 
made in one of the si tings of the Public Acco.uits Committee. Surely a 
is not a mere coincidence that another parliamentary committee has been 
in the news afier, albeit reluctantly and incompletely, revealing the possible 
private profiteerin'.', at public cxp.nse in ihe Kuo oil dc.il. Similarly, it was 
perhaps not entirely foiluiious ih.nt the Prime Minister should m her iiitcr- 
vcntioii direct hei wratli not merely against those membcis ''wasting the 
time of the fimise and the e,\chcqucr's money" by biingiiig nn-confidcncc 
molions against her, but .dso against the iiistitiilion of the Parliament 
itself by conicssing her "reservations about the funclioiiing ol our Pailia- 
ment". 

This loo is not unexpected. For, the real ihieat to her comes at pre¬ 
sent Irom her own siirporteis, even pirhaps from those who are loudest in 
their profe.ssioiis ol loy.iliy: and as long as the' present imperative of having 
a parliamentary majoiily in order to be able to govern and the necessity of 
periodical returns to Parliament for endorsements of the governmem's 
actions stand, there is alwa.vs the possibility of a dramatic shift in the 
loyalties of members ol Parliament and consequent fall of a seemingly wcll- 
cntrenched govenimcnl. This was tellingly demonstrated during the ter¬ 
minal days of Janata party rule when Ihe mere introduction of a no- 
cmfidence moticn brought about sudden shifts in loyalties of MPs and 
finally resulted in the fall of the govt-rament itself. Bahuguna, with his 
claims to be the more legitimate inheritor of Ihe Nehru mantle than Indira 
Gandhi thus poses and, even after the infnictuous no-confidence motion, 
continues to pose, a threat to Indira Gandhi and to her plans for Ihe fuliirc. 
Only this can explain not merely her anxiety about the no-confidence motion 
•and the bitterness and even frenxy of her inlervention in the debate, but 
her more generalised attack on Ihe institution oi Parliament itself The 
next time around, wkh her party perhaps in an even worse shape than at 
prcsait, she mighi not be able to carry the' House with such seeming ease 

— unless by then she has devised ways to entirely dispense with Parliament, 



AtonUMtioB wlthaPurpoM 

THE introduction in l‘ailii«ient of a 


the universlly. The creation of' 
Meghalaya reflected the.onviabdity of 
a ‘north-east’ identity. 'The people of 


bill to amend the Central UnivcrsiUM so-called ‘hill’- regions were as 
Act, b\ which Arunachal Pradesh is divided among themselves as 

sought to Ijc removed from t e )uris sought to distance themselves 

diciion of the North-Eastern i people of the 'plains’. Hence, 

University (NEIIC) in Shi long, rn^ eventual disintcgratkju 

to the fore .some ol the >et umosove have been inherent in NEHU ever 
piobleras — this time in the sphere o creation. Even the establish- 

highcr education in those areas o separate campuses In Nagu- 

the pre-1063 composite state ol Assam Mizoram might not be the 

which have been, progressively, cmi- , Qomjjjjjjng thg 

sliiuled as separate states and union socio-economic development of 

territories. Apart trom taking away gjyyps that com- 

Aruiiacliai Pradesh Irom the jurisdicton Meghalaya, tensions are bound to 
ol NEHU, Ihe bi.l provides lor a expression in 

separate campus of NEHU in Mizoram, [j^g Jqj j separate campus ol 

The NEHU Act had provided for such |,,g ,^£j,ju ^ygntu^lly^ 

separate campuses and another such become yet another university, 

campus is at present iunclioning in 

Kohima. It is not clear whether colleges Whether this progressive and seem- 
,n Aruuaelial Piadesh, after ceasing to ingly irreversible process of atomna- 
bc’ allilialcd to NEHU, wdl revert to lion of every feature of socio-economte, 

tlicir alBliain to one of the univer- political and even* intellectual Ule in 

.sitics ill Assam • or .seek temporary 'he norOi-east has been the result of a 
airdialioii to Delhi University till carelully calculated polieyMl the Centre 
Arunachal Piadesh too has its owu or "obit does appear that these tenden- 

uiiivcisity. The existing NEHU caoipus cies have helped the Centre in letain- 


in Nagaland and the proposed one in ing control over and in closw momtor- 

Mizoram arc also to become'full-fledged i«g of the region than would have 

universities in due course, lollowing been the ease otherwise. There have 
the instance oi the JNU post-graduate "o doubt been problems, especially 

eentreat Imphal which has now be- those arising out of the so:ca«ed eom- 

come the full-fledged University ol Petmg demands, ol the local elites. But 

Manipur ***“' “ relatively easier problem to 

‘ The political use to which the de- cope with than any united movement 

mand for establishment ol universities ol the mass ol the people themselves 

is being put to both by the 'o 'be region, 

eoncemed state authorities and by The Centre did not concern itsell 

the Centre is worth taking note of. (<,o much with the nortli,-east as long 
The Centre knows full well the crucial ^ jts political organisation in the foim 
lole of educational institutions in the j the Congress patty succeeded in 
iioith-cast, as indeed in the rest of the ensuring the loyally of the majority ol 
counliy, accommodating as they do a the people and as long os if could 

very largo-nuinber of youth during similarly retain the - loyalty ol the 

their impressionable, 'even rebelliously ethnic minorities by encouraging and 
cicative, years. In the north-east, at building up corresponding organisations 
ll'asi, the Centre has followed with the ui these minoti'ies. But when thu 
closest interest the most routisie goings- arrangement began to break down — 

on in the universities and institutions tlie political acknowledgement of which 

111 higher learning, with its aH too visible was the passage of the North-Easterm 
agents not even trying to masquerade Areas (Beorganisation) Act, 1971 — the 
as properly enrolled students. This task Centre itself seems to have taken up 
was laeilitated by the fact that tor the task of keeping this process ol 
long, there was only one institution ol fragmentation going on, since its in- 
higher learning in the, whole of the terests tvould be best served by the 
north-east. Despite Shillong being one creation of mote and more weak, 
of the premier centres of- higher entirely dependent and so entirely 
cducalion in the north-east, the t^luc- pliable, political and. administrativt 
iant setting up,of NEHU itself /came units. The decision to further abridge 
about as part of the deal that resulted the jurisdiction of the North-Eastern 
ill the ciealion of the separate state of Hill University, the creation of another 
Meghidaya. Even then, instead oi NEHU campus at Aizwal and the pro: 
making the gniversity a strictly Megha- mise to create yet another university 
lu>a aflalr, the Centre sought to tag a in Arunachgl Pradesh has to be seen 


OppogrtIMi 

WHILE the growing opposition to the 
passage of Indian Penal. Code (Bihar 
Ainendraentj and Criminal Procedure 
Code (Bihar Amendmeut) Bill, 1682, by 
the Press Council, the Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists, the Editors' 
Guild and some opposition parties is wel¬ 
come, less reassuring are the reports 
which suggest that tire opposition par¬ 
ties in Bihar itself were'not in principle 
opposed to the Bill — at least at the 
committee stage. 

The state’s Chief Minister has natu¬ 
rally, and ^eefully, rubbed this in in 
his statement'tu the Bihar Vidhan Sahha 
on July 31. According to Jagannath 
Misbra the decision to include the Bill 
in the^ assembly’s agenda was taken on 
July 27 at the meeting of Business Ad¬ 
visory Committee of the 'Vidhan Sabha. 
The meeting was attended by members 
representing Lok Dal, BJP, Janata, 
CPl(M) and the Jharkhand Mukti Mor- 
eha. None of these members Ixilonging 
to the opposition had protested against 
tlie inclusion of this item cither at the 
meeting of the Business Advisory Com¬ 
mittee or at the stage of tlie presetita- 
tion of the CommiH^ report to the 
Vidhan Sabha whia^^posed the in¬ 
clusion of the Bill in the assembly's 
agenda. What is mote, the Chief Minis¬ 
ter has claimed that various opposition 
members had submitted amendments 
which proposed making the ‘oft'ence' 
non-eognisable and bailable. So far 
none of the opposition parties has re¬ 
futed the Bihar Chief Minister's tlalms. 

Equally amazing is the fact that the 
Bihar governraeut’s intentions were pub¬ 
lic knowledge as early as in February 
last; Indian, Nation of Patna indeed 
published a photocopy (in its issue of 
March 7) of a Bihar Home Department 
no'.e -directing its officials to visit 
Tamil Nadu to study ^thc Tamil 
■Nadu Press Bill. But even when the 
Bihar Chief Minister later categorically 
denied contemplating any such move, 
the matter was not taken up by the 
opposition. As a result by the time ihe 
opposition parties in the state began to 
protest against the Bill, it was already 
too late, 

■ Anothef curious feature of tbe roppo- 
silirni to the Bihar Bill is ffiat ^ na¬ 
tional' media which has been tsddng a 
kadfag nde in this opposition reih(dned_ 
silent when, in S^tember 1981, tl» 


leitiiial^ owJttfls'. tW 

'nffenoi' cofiinlsabb nd noh-b«lli^. 

The itidlffereiK!e wxi selective oi^sl- 
riioc o{ the national press and oppo¬ 
sition parties to the moves by Bihar and 
Tamil N'adtt governments to control and 
curb the press has only ’ provided a 
handle to the niling party. Or is it th^ 
some of these parties are themselves 
either In power or hope to come to 
power in one state or the other and are 
therefore compelled to be ‘responsible’ 
in their own opposition to moves to 
curb the press? 

Japan 

Under Pressure 


JAPAN has achieved incredible growth 
rates during the last three decades. Its 
economy ha.s, moreover, attained a 
‘ strong resilience. With world produc¬ 
tion and trade stagnating since 1979, 
Japanese growth has also slowed down, 
however, even at the .s'owet pace there 
has been a 3 to 4 per cent annual addi¬ 
tion to its GNP. By any indicator, Japan 
is today the most healthy of the large 
indu-strialised economics. The unemploy¬ 
ment rate in Japan is only about 3ii per 
cent and .shows no sign of Increasing. 
In the rest of lire OECD, imemploy- 
inent rates ate in the range of 10 per 
cent and are increasing. The current 
Japanese inflation rate (5 per cent) is 
much lower than the average OECD 
rate (of about 10 per cent). 'The new 
magic variable, the interest rate, is 
around 6 per cent In Japan as against 
interest rates of 15 per cent or more in 
several OECD, countries. The dynamism 
and resilience disp’ay^d by the Japa¬ 
nese economy has led many* obsers’ers 
to suggest that it may be the world’s 
leading economy by the turn of tha 
century. 

But during the last year or .so, 
Japan has come under coasMerable 
pressure. There have, for example, 
been strong attempts by the Americans 
•to restrict East-West trade. This and 
other issues, such as pricing of farm 
products and dumping of steel, have 
treated tensions within the western al¬ 
liance itself, However, the toping in of 
Japan,,-economically the most dynamic 
and pptfflllally a volatile country, may 
perhaps c(*ate..the maximum damage in 
the long run. ' _ ■ 

Preonres are being exerted on Japan 
front two souieeit; the western indus¬ 
trialised wninfiie? gad the neiidtbouring. 
Sonth Eaat'AidM countries. (Some oi 
wdtoih: have been gcMig at a faster 
rate ^ian Japan for last decade oi 


Sba i' soaser^-lh^fliilt^' 
s^wtth-'flteir own poor perfoasisatee-. Tte' 
West has been exerling pressure on 
three issues, first, Japan has been 
asked to reduce its balance of trade 
surplus t)iww)<s the' western nations. 
Japan has had to ‘place ‘voluntary’ 
restraints on its" exports where quantita¬ 
tive limits to Japanese exports had not 
been already placed' by the importing 
countries. On the other hand, a con¬ 
certed effort is being made to liberalise 
imports into Japan, The EEC is trying 
to haul up Japan before the CATTJor 
alleged'y subverting the spirit of the 
liberal 1 trade regime fostered undfet 
GATT auspices during the last three 
decades. The Americans have been 
threatening ‘reciprocity bilk’ that would 
restrict Japanese imports into the US 
in the .same measure as the Americans 
perceive their exports to be obstructed. 
The Japanese have responded by lower¬ 
ing both tariff and non-tariff barriers. 
The reduction of non-tariff barriers has 
included reduced quality control of im¬ 
ports into Japan! The Japanese have 
also suggested another Tokyo Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations for' fur¬ 
ther discussions on trade barriers. They 
have, however, not been .slow in point¬ 
ing out that the recent western amcem 
wi:h balancing bilalerfj trade violates 
the spirit of liberal multi’atcral trading, 
a cause that the western nations have 
espoused in times of greater economic 
strength, even using it as a stick against 
Japan when it was weaker. The running 
dovra of the Japanese trade surplus with 
the West would cut at the very roots 
of its economic viability, depriving it 
of foreign exchange to import raw 
materia's, particularly oil, Tire Japanese 
have also poin'etl out that Americans 
run a surplus vls-ains Japan on trade 
in services and have we’comed the 
American initiatives on creating con¬ 
ventions on services trade. 

The second issue has been the under¬ 
valuation of the yen. Since early 1980, 
the yen has been depreciating agafnst 
tlie dollar. The principal reason for this 
has been the high interest rates in lEe 
US, which have resulted in an outflow 
of (mainly long-term) capital from 
Japan into the US. As long as interest 
rates in Japan continue to be much 
lower than In ihe U.S, the yen will tend 
to depreciate and Japanese trade sur-- 
pluses will.||[)d to increase. The Am^ 
rican solutkkrfis that the Japanese raise 
their , mterest rates, an action unwar¬ 
ranted by normal logic, perhaps, even 
in the West, but certainly uncalled for 
In Japan with its low inflation. More¬ 
over, high interest rates in Japan Will 
not help the third demand, made 6y. 


'dnrecpnpmy 

>fer pal’ing the- world out of Us current 
stagna'tion. But Japan’s capacity to do 
so is in any case strictly limited. Though 
Japan produces 10 per cent of the 
world's output, its imports are largely 
from the deve’oplng countries, so, that 
Japanese growth cannot have significant 
.growth inducing effects In West To this 
Ae westerners counter that Japan should 
import more of the western manufac- 
trued goods. They do not add,-of course, 
that Japan produces almost all that the 
West has to "offer at much less cost 

It would be noticed that all adjust¬ 
ments and initiatives are expected trom 
Japan. 

The pressures on Japan from the 
neighbouring South East Asian econo¬ 
mies are of a diverse nature. In part, 
they are similar to the western pres¬ 
sures; Singapore is with the lobby for 
lilreralisation of imports into Japan; 
TaiwatT has imposed a series of con¬ 
trols on Japanese exports. In part, the 
tensions are related to traditional ani¬ 
mosity based on the South East Asian 
perception of ‘dependency’ in economic 
and political relationships with Japan. 
The animosity has its roots in Japanese 
colonialism and is nurtured on a fear 
of Japanese control of domestic produc¬ 
tion and trade activities. Besides being 
a .source of general friction, the histo¬ 
rical hostility provides the motivation 
for intense competition to Japan from 
the newly emerging and dynamic na¬ 
tions of that region. These nations have 
followed a development path similar to 
that of Japan and so compete in the 
same markets. In particular, South 
Korea ha.s been competing with Japan 
in markets as diverse as those for ships, 
chemicals and textiles. * 

What are likely to be the ooasequ-. 
ence.s of Japan getting hemmed in'? 
Japanese growth will, of course, slow 
down and the date for its achieving 
No 1 status will recede. For the world 
as a whole, given Japan’s large share 
in world trade, it will mean a signifi¬ 
cant reorientation of trade channels. 
The greater danger is that Japan may. 
‘lash out’ as it did In similar cir¬ 
cumstances in the 1930s and 1940s, 
Such a possibility has indeed' been sug¬ 
gested by senior o^cials of Japan's 
dreaded Ministry of International • 
Tra^.and lndffltry. Tilings, of course, 
may not 'com?' to head if world 
trade and production grow so that 
the''jSke, for 'everyone to i-fiiare in¬ 
creases in jize. However, optimism on 
Ihatlftcoounljs not high and meanwhile 
the growing tensions may only delay- 
the^ tesumption of'the uptrend. 


Forging 

HEAVY INDUSTRY, which k part ot 
the engineering indiiStrY' and perlalas 
to machine and vehicle building, is ol 
eour.se tinicial to iudustiial coirstruc- 
tion and di've’opment. And the lorging 
and .stamping indu.strs, which gives 
metal its .shape, refinement and hiecha- 
ulcal prt)perties to witlistand shook and 
.s’lre,s.sr i.4 ihus an important part of 
heavy indirstry. Which is why the pub¬ 
lic sector had gone into forging manu¬ 
facture through its giant Heavy Engi¬ 
neering Ojrporation. Apart from ma¬ 
chine Imilding and vehicle manufac¬ 
ture, railways and defence need ina.s- 
.'ive supplies ol forgings — which i.s 
why they have thenwelves undertaken 
major captive investments in ■ the 
industry. 

The organised scclor of the torgiiigs 
indu.stry thus has 72 units, with a 
maniitacturing capacity of just over :] 
lakh tontie,s. Of these, only .19 are 
iiieinheis of ilic A.ssociation of Indian 
Drop Forgings and Stamping Indus¬ 
tries. The .Issoeialion ehaiiipions tin- 
eaiuse ol small-.scnle manulacturers who, 
aecovding to it, contribute 25-.10 per 
cent ol the industry’s production, and 
seeks the govemment'.s support in dts- 
eomaging lh<^ sotting up of chpfive 
units when fhere is ju.st alwiit dO-.St) 
per tent utilisation ol enpaei \ in tin' 
evisting industry. 

At its recent seventeenth annual 
.general meeting, the Association's 
president was persuasive about three 
points in the main. First, the automo¬ 
tive vehicles and tractor indiistn. wijich 
today is the largest consumc’r ot for¬ 
gings, is constrained by credit curbs. 
These, therefore, need to be rtmoved 
lor the forgings industry to get back 
into .stride as in 1980 and 1981. 
Secondly, imports ot forgings need fo 
lie discouraged. They divert domestic 
demand to imports where the indigen- 
on.'i industry has id’e capacity. Thirdly, 
Hie mdiislry needs encouragement in 
its export efforts (eirports increased to 
Rs 7 erore in 1981 irom Rs 2 croro 
five \ear.s earlier) through cheap raw 
material impor's and innmtives. 

While the Assrx'iation thus advocates 
cheaper and easier credit to the buyers 
of, vehicles and, tractors, its oomiilaint 
etf credit^i-itringeney and advocacy of 
tifiSier Credit ostensibly to give a Jeg- 
up to the forgings industry, fail/too 
neatly in line with the automobile and 
tractor manaficturers’ own demandifor 
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thi.5 as the single most relevant soiu-' 
lion. True, there is' at ^lresent a slack 
in the demand for vehie’es and trac¬ 
tors which may ,be reflected in the 
lower orerlit to their purchaser-s but 
this may well he part of the ovetall 
rece.ssion in the economy today — the 
roots of which have to be sought in 
economic phenomena deeper than credit 
availability. Slackness of demand has 
characterised .several other commodities 
loo such as fertiliser, steel, aluminium, 
cotton textiles, and jute. Moreover, 
even earlier, while in its self-proclaimed 
strides when the automotive industry's 
orders flowed in, the forgings industry 
was .still nursing idle capacity. Simi¬ 
lar Is, it needs to be underlined that, 
in the interests of industrial construc¬ 
tion, tire forgings industry could be as 
concerned about the fact that machine 
building demand on it is not as demi- 
nant noi growing, lastead. the Presi¬ 
dent of MDFASI gives a long (|uota- 
tion Irom Ihe outgoing pre.sitleiit ot 
the Indian .Ajr’omohiles-Manufacturers, 
expounding the (leve’oprnental role ol 
vehicles, . 

imports of forgings too had been 
iiiidei taken Ity government because the 
incligenons lorgings industry was un¬ 
able until recently to meet the demand 
ol^the principal indu-strial users — 
espaially cominercial vehicles. As for 
exports, it is clear that the industry is 
not on its own competitive in the 
international market. AIDFASI's presi¬ 
dent. for iastance, bemoans that in a 
global tender for flanges, rings and 
discs within India won by Ihe'industry 
ami paid for by IDA funds, the sttp- 
plies were not regarded as ‘export’ ^ 
the authorities and as such did not 
therefoie earn the export incentives 
that might have made them attractive. 

In his speech at the Association’s 
annual general meeting, the secretary 
to the Heavy Industry Department 
said : “Government attaches great im- 
imrtance to the de'ibcrafioM of indus- 
lr>- associations and to their considered 
viewsGoyemment and industry have 
come to see eye to eye on many issua. 
This ha^ been made gfssible In no 
small measure by indus^ coming'to 
recognise government’s multi-sectoral 
.role... Being a feeder industty,*the 
economics and fortunes (of the foigings 
industry) are indeed largely shaped by 
the principal manufacturers .... It is for 
us to joindy chart out a course that 


will easure Irarmonious gtowft’’. 'the 
danger is that, increasingly, such 'har-' 
monious growth’ -may a'together dis¬ 
place any remaining prospects of a 
sustained higl? rate of national growth. 

Shipping 

SmaH-Timars In Troubla 

■ .. . 

THE renewed recession in the ship¬ 
ping industry, following so' closely on 
the Weeks of the prolonged recession 
of 1974-79, has driven a large number 
of anali shipping companies to the 
wall. The recovery wilnessed during 
1980-81 had been too short-lived to 
enable evton the bigger companies to 
regain their balance. The p’ight of the 
smalter companies can therefore l)e 
readily imagined. There have been 
quite a few instances of ‘arrest’ and 
auctioning of these companies’ ships at 
foreign ports eitlier by their agents or 
by the crew to recover outstanding 
lilies. The general secretary of the 
National Union of Scataiers of India 
(NUSI) has called upon the govern¬ 
ment to inanediately take over at least 
half a dozen shipping companies that 
have failed .to pay even the wages of 
their seamen and officers tor several 
months and to discharge their obliga¬ 
tions in respect of port dues and other 
charges. 

The recession in iuteniational ship¬ 
ping is likely to deipen in tlie coming 
mon'hs and may last ti l the end ot 
1983, according to shipping experts. 
Freight rates have been txintinuously 
falling and there is not enough cargo 
for vesse's to operate at economic 
capacity. The total voluine of jea-borne 
trade declined by 5 per cent in 1981 
on top of an 8 per cent fall in 1980. 

The government has set up an inter- 
ministerial working group to exptote 
avenues of providing relief to the ship- 
ping industry. Short-term measurers like-, 
niora'orium on repayment of loan 
instalments and interest payment may 
not, however, solve the problem of the 
small shipping companies _ whose mano¬ 
euvrability to withstand cyclical fluctua¬ 
tions is almost nil. 

During the 1074-79 recession, the 
idea of encouraging small companies to 
merge with the bigger ones had been 
mooted by flw .ikn Prime Minister, 
•Moiarji Desst. Shf^ing experts lieve 
once again come forryard ■ with this 
suggestion.'’ The chief eaeoutive of 
India Steamship Company, for instance, 




has suggested that all Indikn oompa- 
aies owning less than six ships each 
must initiate measures to merge widi 
'one another or with one or the other 
oi' the larger companies. 

Tliere are as many as 70 shipping 
companies in India. However, 54 per 
cent of the total tonnage of 5.6 
million is accounted for by the puplic 
sector Shipping Ginpoiation of India 
alone. The two public sector shipping 
companies, viz, the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion and Mogul Lines, togedrer with 
nine other large private sector com¬ 
panies control almost 92 per cent of 
the total Indian overseas tonnage. The 
remaining S per cent is distributed 
among 59 companies, most of which 
own just one or two ships. These 
companies had entered shipping during 
the boom period hoping to make some 
quick money. 

Merging together of 8 to 10 such 
companies, owning just one or two 
ships, might just enable them to con¬ 
centrate on particular routes and derive 
.somer semblance of economies of scale. 
It has also ten suggested that com¬ 
panies which cannot be saved from 
going into liquidation should be taken 
over by the government along with their 
a.ssets and should he amalgamated with 
the public sector shipping companies. 
The merger of Jayanti Ship¬ 
ping with Shipping Corporation 
in 1971 is being cited in this 
conna-iion. The circumstances under 
which the Jayanti was merged with 
Shipping Corporation were, however, 
altogether different. Whereas Jayanti’s 
ships were new end well suited to the 
carriage of nattona! cargo, the tonnage 
of many of the currintly sinking com¬ 
panies has already passed its useful 
life and there can be little justification 
fur wasting public funds on them. 

5tO‘Food Exports 

Mliplaead Euphoria 


INDUSTRY and government seem 
pleased with the ‘record’ export earn¬ 
ings of the marine products and marine 
products. proofing Industry during 
l%l-82. Export earnings from marine 
products had declined to Bs 235 crore 
in 1980-81 from Rs 249 crore in 
1979-86. During 1981-82, they have, 
increased,to Rs 288 crore — a growth 
of 22 ^ cent ^ 

These recent figures notwithstanding, 
sea-food exports have not been perform¬ 
ing so well. They have, ‘ of course, 
grow* rapidly over .the past itwo 


decades, by some 70 times in value 
terms and five times in quantity teixtu. 
In the last fiscal year, while exports 
increased in value terras by 22 per 
cent, there was actually a decline of 
7 per cent in quantitative terms from 
75,591 tonnes to 70,105 tonnes. Hie 
record export earnings last year were 
thus the result of increased unit value 
realisation, steady market oonditkms 
abroad, and a relatively strong US dol¬ 
lar. These conditions may not last long, 
and serious export prtanotion would 
never bank on them. 

In the long run, a substantial in¬ 
crease in export earnings cannot take 
place without export of larger quanti¬ 
ties of marine products. Naturally ftis 
would depend primarily on the quantity 
of marine catch. The average annual 
catches over the past few years have 
remained more or less stagnant, at 
around 1.5 million tonnes. On riie other 
hand, by the most conservative esti¬ 
mates, the annual potential yield of 
the Indian Exclusive Economic Zone, 
covering an area of 200 million sq kin, 
would be 4.5 million tonnes. If pro¬ 
ductivity is low today, the reasons are 
many; lack of resource-surveys beyond 
the territorial waters; absence ot 
adequate infrastructure, especially of 
harlxuir facilities and facilities for 
domestic marketing; inadequate cold- 
storage and refrigeration faciliHes; and 
paucity of suitable vessels. 

Entry of the big bouses into deep-sea 
fishing with great enthusiasm in recent 
years had riised hopes of greater 
catches and steadier growth. However, 
these hopes have ten belied. There 
are only 85 vessels of noore than 20 
metres length and capable of deep-sea 
operations. Even these vesSeh operate 
mostly in Indian territorial waters — 
and compete, alas, with local fishermen. 
Deep-sea fishing' contributes less than 
one per cent to die total marine fish 
catch of 1.5 million tonnes; 65 per cent 
of the ratch is by 1.5 laldi traditional 
non-mechanised country-craft; and 34 
per cent of the catch is by about 
19,000 small mechanised vessels. 

Apart from the stagnant output, 
which will affect the future of sea-food 
exports, the industry's excessive depen¬ 
dence on one item, viz, ftoren shrimps, 
and on two markets, viz, the US and 
Japan, is also bound to be a serious 
constraint. In fact, frozen shrimp has 
been the mainstay of India's marine 
product exports for many years now. 
Because of the over-exploitation already 
of this resource by both smaller fishing 
boa*s and deep-sea Vessels, the scope 


for increasing sbiithp exuqrtt in the 
future ^jpeara quite Ifiafted. While 
shrimp exports crossed the 52,000-toDne 
mark in 1881-82 from a steady 51,000 
tonnes of the past few years, and 
accounted for 87 per. cent of the Indus- 
tiy's export earnings, this seeming 
achievement merely highlights the 
limitations of export prospects, given 
the present structuro of the industry 
and composition of sea-food exports. 

Another major weakness of the 
industiy has ten its inability to evolve 
a sound markettog strategy to sell its 
products abroad. The prices at which 
we sell our marine products in the 
major interiiational markets of the US 
and Japan are quite sirtply decided by 
the importers there and by their agents 
here. 
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STATISTICS 




Viriitlon (Fa Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Ovu 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Lut 

Lut 

Mar 27, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(24.7.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

&I-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

290.7 

1.2 

1.1 

5.2 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

277.4 

1.4 

2.1 

7.1 

10-9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

29g 

253.1 

1.3 

4.4 

7.7 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

246.7 

2.2 

-0.4 

8,7 

9.7 

II.9 

14.2 

-4;3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

455.4 

2.0 

5.1 

4.0 

M.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

273.8 

0.8 

-0.7 

3 9 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Coat of Uring Index 

Base 

Latest 


Variation^ Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Lut 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Yeu 

82 





For industrial Workers 

1960-100 

462* 

0.7 

6.7 

1.1 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960-100 

428* 

0.7 

8.1 

3.6 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

439* 

-0.2 

3.3 . 

-0.2 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 -1.9 


61-100 













Variation (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

— 





— 




Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(23-7-82) 

Lut 

Lut 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (Ml) 

Ri cron 

65,670 

388 

7,312 

3,202 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(0.6) 

(12.5) 

(5.1) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Re crore 

33,706 

483 

5,748 

2,928 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit' to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,800 

740 

6,270 

1,581 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

1.990 

-400 

-2,213 

-671 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

46,070 

645 

5,378 

2,320 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.4) 

(13.2) 

<5.3) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Indnstrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



1982 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

168.9* 

174.4 

165.1 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

215.1* 

202.8 

191.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

219.7* 

199.9 

192.8 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

IntNmediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

147.5* 

147.0 

141.7 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

165.0* 

161.8 

153.7 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

171.1* 

168.5 

166.3 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

164.3* 

161.0 

152.1 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76 



Month 










(Mar 82) 

81-82t 

80-81 






Exports 

Re crore 

563 

7.358 

6.711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.7) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) , 

Imports 

Ra crore 

1.042 

13.110 

12,524 

12.524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.7) 

(38.8) 

(38.8) 

(31.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-479 

-5,752 

-5.813 

-5,813 

-2,563 -1,843 

-621 

+n 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month • 










(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10424 

(as at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of re^strations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5428 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

R28 

804 






(«• 5) (-♦.!) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

06) 

(-) 

01.8) 


* For cunent year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Provisional data. 

Sole ; (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to ahidi figure relates eg, superscript* indicates that the figures is for January, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote perceotage variation over previous period. 
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THE men of the media missed the 
significance of it; Indira Gandhi ended 
her address to the Indian community 
assembled in the Kennedy Centre in 
Washington, DC, not just with a drab 
‘Jai Hind’. The ‘Jai Hind' bit was of 
course there, but it was hyphenated — 
and combined with a full-throated 'jai 
Amerika’. Say that again; ‘Jai Hind. 
Jai Amerika’. If Arthur Koestler were 
around, he would have commented; 
the departures are the arrivals. 

What has taken place is an instance 
of unilateral disarmament. The climbing 
down is all on one .side. only. Forget 
about the 1963 agreement, the United 
States will not agree to arntinne to 
supply enriched uranium fo; the Tara- 
pur atomic plant. That country’s ad¬ 
ministration is however giaeiousncss 
itselt: it will not stand in the way il 
India procures the liiel from France. 
The United States will not .stand in 
whose way? Obviously, not in Frances 
way. Hie Americans had a.sked Presi¬ 
dent Mitterand to opt out of the So¬ 
viet pipeline project; France’s response 
was of the go-and-jump-into-the-lake 
variety, and any thou-shalt-not-scH- 
India-nuclear-fuel-till-as-long-as-l-do-not- 
a.sk-)ou-to would have provoked ano¬ 
ther instant rebull'. No. the US gov¬ 
ernment will not stand in Indio’s way 
if the latter chooses to buy the enrich¬ 
ed uranium from France, the uranium 
which it itself was supposed to provide 
to us in terms of the contractual ar¬ 
rangement, which it has decided, on 
its own apd without our leave, to 
break. The Americans will not give us 
the fuel; we nonetheless have agreed 
to seek their permission — and con¬ 
currence — before wb shop for fuel 
elsewhere. That is not all. The .Ameri¬ 
cans will not give us the fuel, we have 
to procure it from elsewhere, so what, 
we will have no right to decide the 
disposal of the spent fuel — the fuel 
we have procured from elsewhere — 
without the prior approval of the Uni¬ 
ted States. No, we cannot on our own 
decide to process the spent uranium 
into, for example, plutonium, to be 
put to use for purposes to be deter¬ 
mined by us. Perhaps in any case 
France will set its tems and con¬ 
ditions, since it will now be sup¬ 
plying the fuel. But no matter, the 
United States administration has de¬ 
cided that the US’s surveillance over the 
deployment of the spent fuel will not 


be dispensed with. The fuel is not 
theirs, we will buy i'; by paying the 
full price, from elsewhere; so what, 
come the hour of reprocessing the 
spent fuel, the Americans will exercise 
a veto. Madam Prime Minister put in 
a feeble protest, but she could not 
budge the US President. The American 
vu'o remains. Jai Amerib. 

Even that is not all. Indira Gandhi 
has graciously agreed, Itaicefotth our 
nuclear installations will be open to 
international inspection. The United 
States of course will never agree to 
any inspection of their nuclear instal¬ 
lations, nor will France. But, compari- 
.'ons are odious, you must not compare, 
they might not have agreed to lay bare 
their installations, so what, we will 
agree to throw open our installations, 
we are the inheritors of a truly great 
civilisation, we have litfe faith in this 
pettyminded reciprocity biuiness. We 
convey the news of this major conces¬ 
sion on our part not however to the 
International Atomic Eneigy Authority 
m Vienna, but to the US administration 
in Washington, DC. Shadow has to be 
dilTerentialed from substance; the seat 
of power is the .seat ol power. Till as 
late as last November, each of the pro¬ 
posals now agreed to were being feroci¬ 
ously rejected by our negotiators; bet¬ 
ween November and July, both know¬ 
ledge and awareness of knowledge have 
spread; the seat of power is the seat 
ol power, and it does not behove to 


pick an argument with thoae who are 
the providers of your wherewithal. It 
does not behove to pick an argument 
even on such matters as, lor examp'e. 
the future of tbe mixed oxide fuel i^cle 
our scientists have sought to develoj) 
as an alternative feedstock in case the 
supply of enriched uranium were shut 
off: out, out, self-reliance. 

This magnificent surrender of a 
substantial chunk of our sovereign 
powers cannot just be a ipnteel ex¬ 
ploration of the frontiers of art for 
art’s sake. The Sew York Times, 
which prints all the news that is fit 
to print and does cavil at printing non¬ 
news. has informed the world that 
negotiations are on for the purchase 
by India of around one billion dollais 
worth of arms from the United States. 
The report has not been denied; nego¬ 
tiations are obviously on. Anyway, 
the American administration, to restore 
what it considers to be nature’s equili¬ 
brium behveen India and Pakistan, 
has a’ready offered New Delhi a quota 
of F16 planes. The negotiations will 
no doubt reach a successful culmination 
in the New Year, when it will also 
be time for disbursement of the third 
annual instalment of the International 
Monetary Fund’s Extended Facility 
loan, The amount involved is of the 
ordei of $ 2.3 billion. Such a lovely 
fit; out of this two billion dollars and 
more, one billion could straight¬ 
away be placed widi the US ad¬ 
ministration towards clinching the 
arms deal. The concern about how to 
dispose of the balance of the loan could 
also be easily reiolved; we mi^t buy 
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sot jolt coloiit tdevisioo let*, titt vOeo 
consoles too in their thouatnds in com¬ 
pletely non-knocked-down oonditk)n, 
again from the United States. Anti¬ 
cipating matten, the Reagan adminls- 
tra'.ion has assured Madam Prime 
Minister that the government of the 
Uniied States will not stand in the 
way if the Fund chooses to release 
in hjfi the K^dual amount of the loan 
India has'itontracted for. 

Those Relieving in the theory of 
eompartmentallsation of policies are 
tberrforo in for receiving a few hard 
knocks. Indira Gandhis domestic 
polides are bad but her foreign policy 
is excellent, has been the refrain of a 
number of proiessioual non-thinkers 
for some while; going by their sugges¬ 
tions, all we haee to i) is to draw 
together in a Patriotic Front all those 
who admire her foreign policy and 
offer hiar support jand enoouragement 
so that she succeeds In getting rid oi 
ibe evil crowd currently advising her 
wrongly on domestic matters. But 
cannot the syllogism be turned thie 
other way round one hundred and 
eighty degrees? We do not have a 
closed system. A package of domestic 
political and economic policies, which 
favour private enterprise, encourage big 
industrial and business houses, advocate 
the promotion of export zones with 
free entry of multilateral corporations, 
raise prices but freeze wages, discourage 
developmental and walfare expenditure 
catering to the poor, ete, has a certain 
spill-over effect on the external system; 
the domestic arrangements can survive 
and prosper only if shoted up by 
devices, strategems and paraphernalia 
which only the rich, capitalist countries 
arc capable of furnishing. Indira 
Gandhi, the realist, is' in 'love with the 
domestic arrangements; to keep them 
going, something, somewhere has got 
to give, to wit, the delicate balance 
in the nation's external policy. 

Why should one recoil from acknow¬ 
ledging that what is happening is the 
uniolding of a particular logical ^struc¬ 
ture? The predominant reality in 
today's world is the intricate texture 
of interdependencies: you exploit your 
peasants, shoot down your industrial 
workers, starve your poor, place 
ubslacles to all kinds of structural re¬ 
forms, arrange larger and larger profits 
for rich industrialists and businessmen, 
invite multinational corporations and 
foreign private banks ip, but you can¬ 
not claim to combine all this with a 
‘progressive’ foreign policy tilted against 
impierialism- < '«a4 oobnialism. The 
exiget)cies "of domestic .policies will 
sooner or latay force you to the 


alliaaee' of your hatuta! fifendi fee 
capitalists and the neo-coloniah'sts. 
Indira Gandhi, during her recent visit' 
to the United States, has done the 
obvious: the polity can survive in the 
way she wants it to survive only if the 
Americans chip in with their bounty; 
so she has to propitiate them, she has 
to pr^and formal subservience to the, 
condiUons set by them, even the pro¬ 
cessed fuel, she has to agree — how¬ 
ever tangentially and reluctantly — 
will be disposed of only in terms ot 
American predilections and preferences. 

No, Indira Gandhi berself does not 
have any problem, for she has no ideo¬ 
logy. She wifi coquette her way to 
ingratiation, if that is what is called 
for, even if the individual to be in¬ 
gratiated k a demi-paranoid like Ronald 
Reagan. The problem is elsewhere, for 
others, namely, those in the country 
who dream of a Patriotic Front with 
Indira Gandhi at its head, Oh, what 
a lovtely circumstance that would be, 
the Lady with the Charisma leading 
the great patriots, marching in unison 
tow'ards socialism and a reconstruction 
of the Indian polity. It would be a 
oo-opferative arrangement; Indira 
Gandhi supplying, in addition to her 
charisma, her goons, her cardsbarpen 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


THIS has reference to B K Ganguly's 
letter (July 10) in reply to my article, 
'Not Such A Flood', (May 15). 

The note of the Ananal Husbandry 
Division that I referred to in my 
article was issued more recently, com¬ 
pared Jo the 1980 note that Ganguly 
refers to, and I reassert that all my 
references to this note are correct. 
Since it is not a published document 
and was obtained from tlw officials for 
reading, I wonder what other references 
■ 1 can give other than the contents of 
the note and describe the source. It is 
certainly possible for Ganguly and 
others to‘verify’ the note by contacting 
the souree—the Anknal Husbandry Di¬ 
vision —instead of merely raising doubts. 

My article was' an effort to question 
the legitimacy and the ethics 'of 
making highly confident and impres¬ 
sive claims about the increase in milk 
production during the 1970s. My scep¬ 
ticism about such claims was based on 
the absence of reliable data; and this 
has now been oonfiimad by the recent 
official note, Nothing that Ganguly says 
..alters the position taken by ae. I wish 


tkm leaders of foalmios Uid Bai-- 
puts and bhumihars and hatijang, 
her bevy of croido-inasquerading-as- 
contractors and contiactorsmasque- 
rading-as-physical-therapists; at the 
other end, the patriots would chip in 
with their naivete/ and their lack ot 
self-assurande, with their left-over 
honesty which has ceased to have any 
relevance and their shopwOT, cliche- 
infested vision of a new India given 
to peade, progress, socialism. Naturally, 
some compromises would be inevitable; 
Indira Gandhi, at one end, with bet 
love for the World Bank and the . 
International Monetary Fuad imd 
Ronald Reagan, they with their set 
pia-es about foreign indebtedness and 
'cunditionalities' of Fund-Bank loans 
and commitment to self-reliaBce, It 
would be an awesome chemistry, where, 
in the final round, the US administra¬ 
tion will tell us which is what, as it ^ 
did last week. Indira Gandhi does not 
mind being told something which in 
any case is to her liking; on the con¬ 
trary, it provides her an alibi for doing 
what she intended to do all along, but 
was feeling a little bashful about. But 
what about the Progressive Patriots: 
would her alibi also do for them, as it 
did some half-a-dozen years ago? , 


he bad also stated whether he himsell 
believes that the official claims regard¬ 
ing the iDcrea.se in milk production 
during the years of Operation Flood-I 
are reliable even as an approximation. 

Ganguly has not questioned the 
accuracy of the specific data relating 
to procurement given by me. He 
should have tried to answer, this ques¬ 
tion; why despite the project period 
of OF-I being extended from 5 to 10-11 
years, the milk procurement target 
could he met only half way? If the 
milk production was indeed increasing, 
why was the milk not coming to the 
cities despite all the^emphasis in the 
project to bring milk from the villages 
to the cities? Where was then this 
mythical flood of mflk going? Is there 
any evidence to suggest that consump¬ 
tion of milk or ghee hy villagers has 
increased significantly? Ls Ganguly at 
all familiar wi& the frequent lament 
of people all oVer India regarding .the 
steady decline in avidlability of gbeC 
and its replacement by vegetiblf i&? 
New .Ddhi, IhisMT Docks 

August 10. 
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Good Results despite Shortages 

HanuThrck 


GARWARE NYWNS continues to grow 
and expand. It has ai^Iied to govern¬ 
ment for endorsement of its induslriah 
licences for capacities, of nylon yam'at 
5,216 tonnes per annum and of poly¬ 
ester filament yam at 1,710 tonnes per 
annum, in terms of the government 
notification of April 21, 1982. The 
company has also received a ‘letter ol 
intent’ for manufacture of nylon indus¬ 
trial yam/lyie cord with an annua! 
capacity of 2,000 tonnes. It has final¬ 
ised arrangements with Allied Corpora- 
lion of US, a world leader of this pro¬ 
duct, for supply of technology/knowhow 
for the establishment of the proposed 
plant. To meet a part of the cost ol 
this project, the company proposes to 
issue four lakh 13.5 per cent secured 
convertible debentures of Bs 200 each 
of an aggregate value of Rs 8 crorc. It 
is proposed to allot five erjuity shares 
of Rs 10 each to fully redeem the 
convertible portion of Rs 50 of each 


debenture.. The non-convertible part 
of Rs 150 per debenture will be re¬ 
deemed at par in four equal instalments 
on expiry of the 7th, 8th, 9th and 
and 10th year. The company also pro¬ 
poses to issue 3.25 lakh 15 per cent 
non-convertible debentures of Rs 100 
each of an aggregate value of Rs 3.25 
crore on a 'rights’ basis to the existing 
shareholders and holders of mortgage 
debentures and/or through prospectus 
to members of the public with a pre- 
terentiai offei- to these categories of In- 
vestois in the company. The proceeds 
of this issue will be utilised to meet 
a part of long-tenn working capital 
requiremen's of the company and 
to finance a part of the cost oi 
nomial capital expenditure includ¬ 
ing the modernisation programme 
undertaken by the company. With 
continuous modernisation of its plants, 
production of both nylon and polyester 
yams increased during 1981-82. Total 


production rose by over 21 per cent, 
from 4,271 tonnes to 5,196 tonnes. 
Sales expanded from Rs 34.10 crore to 
Rs 43.17 crore and, with margins 
enhanced, gross profit was up from 
Rs 6.08 crore to Rs 7.97 crore. Equity 
dividend, maintained «t 17 per cent, 
was covered 3.74 times as against 2.74 
times previously. The directors have 
also recommended a gift of shares on 
a one-for-two-bosis. These good re¬ 
sults have been achieved In spite ot 
constraints on account of shortage ol 
power, fuel, etc. The shareholding oi 
the company in Geiware Shipping has 
been reduced to 40 pet cent foUbw- 
ing the public iisue, and it has ceased 
to be a subsidiary. 

SUALIMAR PAINTS' expanilon plana 
for establishing a second manufacturing 
unit in Western India are progreising 
satisfactorily. The company oominiailon- 
ed the turnkey project of paints and 
varnish plant at Zanzibar, and handed 
it over to the government of Zanzibai 
ill September last after a success¬ 
ful trial run. Thereafter, until March 
1982, the cMnpany continued with the 
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training a! lootl personnel, atsistgnce 
in operation, nuintnunce, and manage¬ 
ment of the plant, as per the agree- 
nient During 1981, the company 
achieved a turnover of Rs 21,83 crorc 
against Rs 16.57 crore in the previous 
year; and it earned a gross profit oi 
Rs 1.81 crore agaiiisi Rs 1,12 crore. 
These figures reflect a fair increase in 
margins. Net profit is Rs 61 lakh (Rs 37 
lakh). Having regard to the require¬ 
ment of increased working capital and 
olher oommitmeiiLs towards expansion 
projects, the directors have recommend¬ 
ed bare maintenance of total dividend 
at IS per cent, which is covered 2.77 
t'mes by earnings as against 1.88 times 
previously. E.xports during the year, 
amounted to Rs 29 laldt. 

ION EXCHANGE (INDIA) intends to 
take up a tand-use project in Wee 
farming in Gujarat. The state govern¬ 
ment has announced Its decision to 
nuke available barren, degraded forest 
lands on long-term leases to indu¬ 
stries and other registered institutions. 
The company has already inspected 
same sites shown by the forest de¬ 
partment and a final selection will be 
made after seeing some more sites. 
Meanwhile, a number of investigations 
have been taken up by :he R and D 
unit at Ambarnath to study the growth 
pattern of Icueaena and other fast 
growing trees and the effects of 
feeding leucaena leaves to fish, poul¬ 
try and cattle. The company has also 
started a developmental project in 
fish farming to establish levels of 
production .ind costs. It is intended 
to commercialise the activity as soon 
as possible. The company is also deve¬ 
loping a biomass gasifier to operate 
iirigation pumpsets. The Modlog 
madiine, which the company imported 
from the US for densification of wood 
waste, has be»n commissioned at the 
Solid Fuel Division at Chikhil near 
Billimora in Gujarat. Tests are con¬ 
tinuing lo optimise production and 
the quality of the product has been 
found to be satisfactory. The manage¬ 
ment is confident that there will be a 
large market, both industrial and do¬ 
mestic, for this kind of solid fuel 
which will convert various wood and 
agro-wastes into high caiorif, mini¬ 
mally-polluting fuel. There have been 
some delays in completing formalities 
lelating to the collaboraticm with 
Hydranautics Wa'cr Systems of USA 
in reverse-osmosis technology, used 
for desalination and ultraftltration. 
but these are exp<?cfed to be resolved 
soon. Meanwhile, the company has 


secured several orders, wMch include 
installations for Oberoi Grand Hotel 
in Calcutta, Bimetal Bearings, Mad¬ 
ras, and Uptton Electronics, Ghazia- 
bad. The Company has signed an 
agrement wiih Elf Acquitaine, the 
in'emationally known oil company in 
the French public sector, licensing it 
to use its process of coalescing and 
removing oil from water by an ex¬ 
changer specially developed by it. 
This process, which is very economi¬ 
cal, is fmcHiig increasing use in the 
removal of oil from refinery conden- 
sa e and oil discharged from ships, a 
major pollutant in most harbours. The 
company is awaiting approval from 
government. The company has pro¬ 
duced better results for 1981, with 
rise in sales from the previous year’s 
Rs 8.99 crore to Rs 10.88 crore, anil 
in gross profit from Rs 90 lakh to 
Rs 104 lakh. Profit margins have, 
however, showed a small decline. Net 
profit is Rs 42 lakh (Rs 35 lakh). The 
unchanged dividend of 20 per cent is 
covered 2.21 times, as against 1.84 
times previously. Some of the pre¬ 
stigious contracts the company secur¬ 
ed last year included KRIBHCO 
Fertilisers, Hazira, Gujarat, for the 
single largest demineralisation plant 
order the cximpany has so far got for 
boiler feed and process, worth Rs 
5.6 crore; a similar one for the NTPC 
Farakha Power Station, West Bengal, 
wor.fi Rs 3.44 crore, which may be 
considered an export order as it is 
financed by IBRD funds and won 
against global competition. 

CELWLOSF. PRODUCTS OF INDIA 
is diversifying into manufacture of in¬ 
dustrial alcohol, which is an essential 
raw material for a number of organic 
chemicals and is also used as a solvent 
in many chemical processes. The com¬ 
pany i.s setting up a project to manu- 
lac uie 10 million litres per annum ot 
industrial alcohol abngwith an effluent 
treatment plant at Pungam neai 
Ankleshwar in Gujarat at an estimated 
cost of Rs 2.50 crore. The project is 
in an advanced stage oi implementa¬ 
tion and the company expects to com¬ 
mence oommctcial production by 
December this year. To finance a part 
of the project, the company is coming 
to the market on August 23, with an 
issue of 75,000 secured convertible de¬ 
bentures, of Rs 200 each, aggregating 
Rs 1.5 crore. Out of these, debentures 
of Rs 55 lakh aie being offered to 
shareholders on a ‘rights' basis. Tbe 
debentures will carry interest at 13.5 


pec cent per anaum, payable half- 
yearly. The convertible part of RslOO, 
in each debenture, will be converted 
into one equity share of Rs 100 each 
at par on April 1, 1983. The market 
price of the share is Rs 175. The com¬ 
pany has a good past cecorf of per- 
foimance. Its turnover has increased, 
from Rs 2.78 crore in 1971-72 to 
Rs 9.75 crore in 1980-81, end net 
worth from Rs 1.11 crore to Rs 3.15 
cTore. On a turnover of Rs 9.75 crore 
in !be year ended March 1961, the 
company earned a gross profit of Bs98 
lakh and net profit of Rs 35 lakh. 
Dining this period, the company made 
two bomis issues — one on a one-for- 
three basis in 1973, and the other on 
a oiie-for-onc basis in 1977. The de¬ 
benture issue is managed by J M Finan¬ 
cial and Investment Consultancy Ser- 
v.’ccs. 

STAR INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE 
enterprises has bagged a Rs 5.20- 
crore contract, against international 
competition, from National Textile Cor¬ 
poration of Tanzania for the supply, 
erection and commissioning of electrical 
equipments, telephone systems, fire 
detection systems, and alaim clocks on 
semi-tumkey basis for Morogoro Polyes¬ 
ter Textiles in that country. This is 
the first contract of a World Bank- 
aided project secured by an Indian 
textile machinery manutacturer. The 
contract value is made up of supply oi 
equipment (Rs 4.5 crore), erection and 
services (Rs 25 lakh) and consultancy 
ices (Rs 45 lakh). Siemens India will be 
the principal sub-supplier to the com¬ 
pany tor the supply of ‘Equipment 
under the contract. The company has 
also been prequalified by the Board of 
Investments, Manila, Philippines, for 
modernisation ot spinning machinery, 
supply of processing machinery and 
boilers for the textile mills under its 
control. This will enable the company to 
bid for .supply of machinery and equip¬ 
ment of the aggregate value of US dol¬ 
lars 50 million out of the huge textile 
project, According to Suiesh M Mehta, 
Chairman, the project of over Rs 3 crore 
for the Textile Training Institute in 
Kenya is fast nearing completion. 
The Institute is to be inaugurated early 
next year. Several further export orders 
are under negotiaticm/finalisation and 
the cempkny expects that, from 1983 
onwards, turnover from export orders 
and turnkey projects would be of the 
order of Rs 20-25 crore per annum 
against eiqrort earnings of Rs 2 more 
per annum In the last two years. 
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India in a Changing World 

Rometh 


I SUPPOSE we havte to suspend judg¬ 
ment about Indira Gandhi's external 
posturings until she has completed her 
promised visit to the Soviet Union. It, 
on die surface, it loolts as if that old 
actor, Ronald Reagan, has given her 
a feel of friendship in his loneliest 
hour, we can easi'y assume Ihat an 
equally lonely operator like Leonid 
Brezhnev will do the same. Where 
does all this pretence at cordiality and 
understanding get as? Are we any 
nearer our crucial objective of del using 
our confrontations with our neighlxmrs, 
particularly Pakislan and China? 

Wliile a number of hard-headed 
observers in the Establishment, always 
anxious to be on the right side ot 'the 
Bo.s.s’, are taking special note ol the 
uncxpec'.ed emphasis on Indo-Aineiican 
’collaboration' (a word that covers a 
wide range of decisions affecting 
sovereignty and self-reliance, including 
the Tarapur compact), various questions 
are forming about how we will adjust 
our cagefully fashioned non-alignment 
to the new climale. The cynics, who 
believe that the black moiwy elite ot 
India has to seek unprincipled alliances 
wi.h foreign business, are contcniplu- 
OU.S of these cogitations. Predatory 
Indian capitalism has come ot age, 
they argue, and naturally journeys 
aking the path made familiar by the 
Soutli American republics. 

Indian cynicism is founded on a 
number of hard facts, but it is signi¬ 
ficant that Soviet assessments at this 
critical juncture, while rejecting the 
thesis of the existence of some kind ol 
Indian .socialism, are emphasising the 
'independence' of Indian capitalist 
development. I suppose, this independ¬ 
ence, based on exhausted 25-yesr.-old 
technologies, does exist — but, surely, 
it will soon be drowned by the en'ry 
of foreign business interests now being 
invited to 'share their expertises’ with 
ui. Obviously, the stodgy theoreti¬ 
cians of Moscow see the capitalist in¬ 
dependence of India guaranteed by her 
military dependence on the Soviet 
Union. A very neat Marxist equation, 
and not to be scoffed at 

The American lobby in India, now 
compelled to think again about the 
promising potential of Ihdira Gandhi, 
will see tte close linkage between the 
new orientation and the settlement ol 


Tiuipar 

old confrontations in the region, What 
will be the response of the Soviet lobby 
which has in the past urged a sustained 
effort towards a detente with neigh¬ 
bours? Quite clearly we are entering 
a period of considerable confusion in 
our dealings with the .supetpowens, 
wnfnslon that wiU persist until we 
under-stand that (despite terriiytag 
power) their hegemonies are ending, 
that they are no longer able to inter¬ 
vene and control situations in what 
were once flihir .spheres of inffuence. 

Those who have doubts alxnit this 
change in world affairs slwuld stop to 
.study the extraordinary con'radictioas 
inherent in the collisions which have 
taken place or arc under way. The 
si ly Falklands war and Fs many re- 
liercnssioas in the Americas and in 
Europe. The Israeli Uitikckg against 
Lebanon and the Palestine Liberatkrii 
Orgnnis.ition which has sparked deeji 
angers among the Arab people, il not 
among their corrupt, feudal rulers. And 
the Iraq-lran war, defying the idiot 
predictions of experts, and now fhreat- 
I'ning to lake on dimensions which 
could stir a vast area of a strategic, 
c.il rich region. If both the. muscle- 
laruncl superpowers lose thtir g’ohal 
c'out, and admit their inability to con¬ 
trol .snob situations, then what happens? 

lias not the time arri\*cd for India 
to concentrcsle attcention on the pro- 
b'ems with iiiimedial'e neighbours and 
the situations developing in the sur¬ 
rounding region? Emotional attitudes, 
sometimes bordering on the jingoistic, 
and oppoitunlst calcula ions, even 
linked to vote-getting at home, have 
clouded thinking and provented the 
preparation of several realistic scenarios 
which would serve the interests ot 
India. So many of our responses have 
Ijeen predictable, and invariably laced 
witli the desire to get at the kind ol 
armaments which es'ablish a phones' 
big poss'cr status. The lack of serious, 
ness is pronounced despite the never- 
ending round of 'talks' on borders end 
.,tcch-liko disputes. 

Coiilrary to the impression svhlch 
our intdia creates, India is today ot 
little consequence in the calculations 
ol international diplomacy. In the so- 
called Third World countries, among 
I he various non-aligned nations, within 
die Inner circles of Islamic power, and 


in the new consciousness of Europe 
and Japan, India is (drought-wise) 
ffabby, incoherent and largely contra¬ 
dictory. Cone is the efim of the forties 
and the fifties when the sub-continent 
had virtuaTy no power to base itself 
on. Cone, too, are the passlqns which 
kept us alive to our Immediate ^bal 
responsibilities. And all this at a time 
when we could intervene more poll-- 
tively in problems of direct concern 
to us. Indira Gandhi's stylistic hair¬ 
dos, saxees and smart repartee do not 
a foreign policy make. 

Those same hard-headed chserven 
smiled knowingly when the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the “world's largest denrocracy" 
showed more interest in meeting Di Salk 
in Los Angeles and in visiting a re¬ 
search centre in the pleasure resort of 
Hawaii than in preparing for a meet¬ 
ing with Japanese leaders in Trrfcyo. 
At first, a 'technical' halt was planned 
at Tok)o. This was extended to a 
stopover and talks. But no one in the 
Foreign Office or in the extra entour¬ 
age (now an inevitable part of our 
directionless diplomacy) could gather 
the' gumption to suggest more serious 
preparations. You would think all 
these dlpiomatic jaunts are escapades, 
holidavs from the Antulays, the 
Gundu Raos, the jagannath Misras and 
<uch like who by their -stupidities, it is 
said, expose ‘the leader' as the High 
Priestess of defalcation, double-talc and 
ilouble-think. 

In a sense, I suppose. Indira Gandhi 
is fortunate that there is so little in¬ 
terest in what goes on inside India. It 
helps create those charismatic myths 
on which her reputation depends. 

August 6 


Bombay 

BOMBAY TYRES INTERNATIONAL, 
now a wholly Indian company, has 
produced promising results during 
the first half of the current year. For 
the period ended June 1982 production 
was S.7 lakh units and turnover Bs 61.5 
cFore. This represents an Increase ot 
70 per cent in production over the cor¬ 
responding period 'in 1981. Turnover is 
higher by 36 per cent. The company 
e.xpects to touch a production figure of- 
9 lakh units for the whole year and 
'.umovet is likely to exceed Bs 100 
crote againet Br57 crore in 1981. The 
company’s modernisation plan, costing 
Rs 11 crore for the fint phase, is 
now under way. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELHI 

Power Plan in Hock 

BM 


THE fiasco of the Paradip-Daitari 
steel project in Orissa and the cancel¬ 
lation of the arrangements for turnkey 
construction and total financing of the 
project by foreign interests do not 
seem to have made the government 
any the wiser. The principal reason 
for the cancellation of the arrangement 
was the belated discovery that the cost 
of the project would be bloated on 
account of high cost of equipment and 
services from a single tied source of 
supply. But the Energy Ministry is 
still insisting that even if it might be 
advisable to postpone construction of 
a steel plant till more acceptable terms 
of collaboration and assistance from 
foreign sources might be negotiated, 
it has to go in for similar arrangements 
in a hurry for the erection of large 
power generation units if it is to 
achieve the Sixth Plan power target. 
According to the Energy Ministry, it 
cannot mobilise .sufficient rupee re¬ 
sources for achieving the target and 
the only alternative is to attract 
foreign financing of the power pro¬ 
gramme. 

Indeed, the Energy Ministry has 
gone ahead with soliciting foreign help 
for achieving the power target. It 
claims to have lined up proposals for 
turnkey construction and total financ¬ 
ing of a series of power generation 
units — hydel and thermal — which 
add up to a massive seven billion 
dollars of suppliers’ credits and a 
variety of commercial credits, together 
with some concessional financing by 
the the governments of the foreign 
private parties which figure in this 
line-up. How exactly such a massive 
intake of foreign credits, whch neces¬ 
sarily carry with them high interest 
charges, will be serviced ip the future 
is a matter which does not seem to 
concern the Energy Ministn'. That is 
something for the Finance Ministry to 
worrv about, it is lightly maintained in 
Ibe Energy MInkiy. 

The Finance Ministry, on its part, 
was at first rather cautious about these 
proposals of the Energy Ministry. It 
favoured, by and large, reliance on 
World Bank credits to the extent they 
might be availaUe for the power pro¬ 
gramme. These credits have the merit, 
ill addition to hping i*e)aHvely less easi¬ 


ly, of financing services and equipment 
on the basis of global tendering and 
therefore at competitive prices. In 
global tendering, apin, Indian equip¬ 
ment suppliers — the BHFX being the 
most important among them — can 
also make a bid and they have in the 
past made good bids in several cases 
and won the contracts. But with IDA 
credits out of the picture for the power 
programme and World Bank credits 
not as plentiful as the Energy Ministry 
would want, the question of maximis¬ 
ing indigenous financing and construc¬ 
tion of power generation projects has 
become a pressing issue. This has 
made the oosition of the Finance 
Ministry rather awkward since it has 
to find what are called rupee resources 
for the programme and it is facing a 
light rupee resource oosition. This 
has given the Energy Ministry an ad¬ 
vantage in canvassing its proposals for 
foreign financing and turnkey con¬ 
struction of power projects. 

Blit the Industry Ministry, in de¬ 
ference to the pleadings of Bharat 
Heavy Electricals, has still some reser¬ 
vations about the Energy Ministry's 
proposals. Under the arrangements pro¬ 
posed bv the Energy Ministry, atten¬ 
tion will inevitably focus on foreign 
financed projects and BHEL services 
and equipment will have no place in 
these projects. While it is argued by 
the Energy Ministry that it is inspired 
by the idea of filling the gap in re¬ 
sources for reaching the target of 
erecting 19,000 MW of additional 
generation capacity during the Sixth 
Plan period when it has been allocated 
only just enough rupees for an addi¬ 
tional generating capacity of 13.000 
MWs, there is no question but that 
foreign-financed prigects will not be 
additive to but will be substitutive ot 
what can be done by indigenous effort. 
This is indicated by the lean order 
book position of Bharat Heavy Elec¬ 
tricals. It is this which is a matter of 
some worry for the Industry Ministry 
and it has been cautioning against the 
proposals of the Energy Ministry for 
the execution of its power programmes. 

The BHEL management h^ pub¬ 
licly voiced its strong objections to 
arrangements which would result in 
large-scale • import of plant and equip¬ 


ment for power generation units even 
while it is being starved of orders. As 
matters stand, BHEL claims a capacity 
for manufacturing plant and equip¬ 
ment for 4,000 MW capacity annually 
and if this capacity is fully and 
efficiently tapped, the power pro¬ 
gramme can be executed entirely on 
an indigenous basis. Its present order 
book position shows that it has orders 
for less than 1,500 MW of power plant 
and equipment after 1983-86 and this 
lean order book position is coming in 
the way of its gearing up its manufac¬ 
turing capacity to the optimum level. 

If more orders are not placed on 
BHEL right now in order to enable it 
to keep up its capacity working — 
the completion of large plant and 
equipment by BHEL has its own gesta¬ 
tion period and cannot be switched on 
and off without due regard to this 
gestation period — its working effi¬ 
ciency will be impaired and it will 
re.sult in serious under-utilisation ol 
its capacity and upset its delivery 
schedules which, in turn, will be made 
reason for more imports of power 
plant and equipment in future. The 
chairman of BHEL has said pointedly 
in an interview that "it would be a .sad 
thing if the indigenous cower equip¬ 
ment industry languished due to lack 
of orders". When his attention was 
drawn to the argument that the 
government was being forced to accept 
foreign financing of power projects 
because it did nut have rupee funds, 
he merely remarked that rupees should 
and would have to be found — "if 
there is will there is a way". It is 
curious that scarcity of rupees is in¬ 
voked as a reason for raising foreign 
credits even while there is so much 
said of the difficult balance of pay¬ 
ments position and the problems of 
servicing foreign loans in the years to 
come. 

But right now it seems that scarcity 
of rupees is becoming a strong, even 
if false, alibi for foreign financing and 
turnkey construction of large projects 
on a wide front even if these arrdnge- 
ments result in direct and gross under¬ 
utilisation of real material resources 
available in the country. This positiwi 
has wider implications of its own and 
does not have a bearing only on the 
execution of the power programme. 

After months of cogi’ation and what 
has been periodically reported as a 
‘tussle’ between the Energy Ministry, 
the Finance Ministry and the Industry 
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offOT ftom divenc sources for foreign 
financing and turnkey construction of 
power projects, which the Energy 
Ministry'has assembled, it now seems 
■“ that the Energy Ministry will alter all 
have its wav — at least partly. An 
inter-ministerial meeting has resulted in 
the setting up of an officials committee 
with the mandate to examine the 
Energy Ministry's proposals and take 
a decision on these proposals. It can 
he taken for granted* that this pro¬ 
cedure will result in several of these 
proposals being accepted. The prin¬ 
ciple involved here has been accepted 
at the ministerial level and it is now 
left to the officials to implement it 
suitably. 

What considerations will go into 
making choices and fixing priorities 
for the acceptance of the Energy 
Ministry proposals remain to be wach- 
ed. There are no clear-cut norms in 
these matters these days. A varieh ol 

MONEY AND BANKING 


Into pliQr.in taScing fhul decision!. Iftd! 
one more thing is certain. By the time 
decisltms are taken bn these proposals 
and specifications are settled for each 
of them separately, there will be no 
question of their implomention in the 
remaining half of the Sixth Plan period 
and they are bound to spill over into 
the Seveiuh Plan period. This can be 
said also about the two power projects 
already cleared on this basis -- the 
Vindhyachal super thermal station with 
Soviet assislance and- the Riliaiul 
projecl with British pailidpation. 
Meanwhile, the order book of BHEL 
will remain empty beyond 11)83-86. 
BllEL will in paitieu'ar siifi'er; apart 
from under-utilisation of its established 
capacities foi' 210 MW generalinR sets, 
the development and rapid indigeni'sa- 
tion of 300 MW sets arc unlikely to 
have any orders at all for quite some 
time to come under the new- dispensa¬ 
tion. 


hfid HSen Ideitffcal,' 




Liberal Limit, but Few Takers 

(By a Special Correspondenf) 


assets fell in June, but by less than half 
the amount in - June 1981. 

To review the trends in the fiscal 
year so far, the growth in M, upto end- 
june has been markedly hi^cr than 
that in the corresponding periods of 
the preceding two ye.ar.s. As growth 
of dcpo.sits continued to be sluggish, 
currency w ith the piihlit accounted for 
iiliout 75 per cent of the expansion in 
M, (compared to 63 per cent in the 
same period oi the last fiscal yeai). 
However, the expansion in Mj, com¬ 
prising aggregate deposits of tank and 
eiineney with the public, was somc- 
wliat lower than that in 1981-82, due 
to decline in deposit growth to 
lls 1,722 crore trom Rs 2,743 crore in 
the cemp,liable period ol the last ycai. 

Net bank eiedit to government, witli 
.ill eni)rmou.s expansion ol Rs 2,443 
eioie. emerged as the leading eontri- 
liiitoi to inonetai; expansion. This in¬ 
crease, Ib 852 eiore larger than in the 
liieeetliiig >car; was predominantly 
due to eiedit Iw commercial and co- 
olieiative bankji. Their investment in 
government securities was higher by 
lls 1,123 crore this year, ius compared 


3 HERE was a .spurt in money supply 
with till- public ill June 1982. M, eon- 
•si.sting of currency with the public 
and demand deposits with the banks, 
rose by Rs 421 crore or 1.6 per cent, 
much larger than the increase in June 
1981 (Rs 225 crore) or May 1982 
(Rs 242 crore). Of the components ol 
money supply, cuiTcncy with the public, 


with lls 758 croie in 1981-82. .As 
bad lalleii by Rs 11.3 cioie. Hunk eiedit deposit growth lues been markedly 

to the coTumcicial secioi tended to pek lower this year, the larger investments' 

U)) With a ri.se of Ik 170 eioie, up In were evideutls not ni'ccssitateil by the 

aluiiit lb 290 ei-oii- over the increase eiilumeed .statiitor; liquidily ratio. 

Tsiiii: 

__ flis Cl me) 

Variation 


continuing its acceleraied expansion in 
the current year, registered a rise ot 
Rs 149 crore or 1 per cent in contrast 
to a contraction of Rs 104 crore in 
June 1981. The growth ui demand 
deposits at Rs 145 crore was much 
smaller than that in June 1981. llow- 
ever, Mj, the wider concept of money 
stock to which the focus of official 
policy has shifted, showed an expan¬ 
sion of Rs 96 crore, a shade lower 
than what had been recorded a year 
ago, but a substantial rise compared to 
the preceding month. A perceptible 
fall in dqKisits with banks, particularly 
time deposits, was the principal cause 
of deceleration in M, compared to last 
year (see Table), 

Expansion in net bank credit to 
government of Rs 501 crate during the 
month was almost equally shared by 
the Reserve Bank and commercial 
bauks. By contrast, in June 1981 
Reserve Bank credit had expanded by 
as-much as Rs 7^ crore while credit 
by commercial and co-operative banks 


f'iscal Yeais 


June 1981 
(II 


(1) Currency wiili p.iblic -101 

(- 0 . 8 ) 

(2) Demand dcposiis with bunks i .l(i(i 

( ;. 1 . 8 ) 

(3) Oihcrdeiiosi(s wi:h RBI - .17 

(4) Ml (l-i:-i-.3) ;;.s 

( 0.9) 

(5) Timeilcposilswilh banks ; 7f,9 

(:: 3) 

(6) M,(4-|5) 994 

( 1.7) 

(7) Net bank credii lo govern¬ 

ment (A-bB) i 637 

(A) RBI’s nctcrcdi) to 

govcrnmenl 782 

(B) Other bank's credit to 

government -145 

(8) Bank credit to comnicreial 

sector (A4 fl) 470 

(A) RBI’s credit to commer¬ 
cial sector - 

(B) Other bank's credit to 

commercial sector ! 470 

(9) Net foreign exchange assets 

of banking sector _ 248 


June 1982 

(2) 

1981-82 
(Upto end 
June 81) 
(3) 

1982-83 
(Upto end 
June 82) 
(4) 

■ fj” 

: 476 

: 1,108 

( - 1.0) 

( !3,5) 

( 1 7.6) 

, 245 

i- 556 

! 399 

( 2 4) 

( -6,0) 

(13.9) 

27 

- 288 

- 16 

: 421 

: 744 

; 1,491 

, ( 1,6) 

( 3.2) 

( 6.07) 

i- 546 

! 2,187 

-1 1,323 

( 1 1 4) 

(■■6.8) 

( 13.5) 

967 

2,931 

2,814 

( 1.5) 

( 5..3) 

f 4.5) 

-! 501 . 

■1 1,593 ' 

-:-2,445 

249 

h 835 

( 1,022 

-!- 252 

-( 758 

-i 1,423 

-f- 470 

-1-1,.388 

i- 841 

-b 70 

- 11 

-b 88 

-• 400 

f 1,399 

-i 753 

- 106 

-527 

-271 


Noie; Figures in brackets are pcrctiilagc changes over the period. 
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BITS UWi 

On the other haBd expinded at a much 


JuM. 1981’82. Oeniaod doposiit NUe by 


slower pace (Bs 841 orore cMapated Its 330 crore or 3.9 per cent and time 
with Rs 1,388 crore) despite the relaxa- deposits by Bs 1,27S ctore or 3.8 per 
tions effected in credit policies in June cent. Credit to the commercial sector 
1082. These trends are reflective ot by scheduled commercial banks was 

the sharp change, within three months, lower at Rs 346 crore as against 

Irom a situation of liquidily stringency Rs 1.180 ciorc in 1081-82. What is 
and unsatisfied demand for credit to more, tlicre was a contraction in noii- 
oiie ol c.rccss liiiuidity in the banking lood credit to the lune ol Rs 343 crotc 

syslcm caused by slackness in demand . as food credit surged by Rs 689 crorc; 

lor ciedit. the respective increases were Rs 737 


table 


credit-deposit ratio was 59.7 per eeflt 
compared to 60 per oent a year ago.' 
Confronted with the problem of lower 
demand for bank credit, banks seem to 
have been forced to invest in govern¬ 
ment securities, specially treasury bills, 
with the result that the invest-deposit 
ratio was as high as .36.9 per oent at 
the end of June 1982, pompared with 
35.1 per cent a year ago. 


EQUIPMENT LEASING 

Coiiiplenientary Role in Financing 
of Industry 

S KumarasDndatam 


rental payin 'nts out ot the cash flows 


The government has assured the 
IMF that expansion in domestic ciedit 
in 1982-85 would be limited to 18,9 per 
cent over the amount outstanding at 
the end of March 1982. The permissible 
credit expansion to the government 
sector and to commercial sector have 
not been separately mentioned. How¬ 
ever, it is possible to deduce the broad 
magnitudes from information given to 
Parliament by the Finance. Minister. 
Total domestic credit outstanding as of 
Mareli 26, 1982 was Rs 73,670 crorc. 
The permitted inciease of 18.9 per 
cent over this level would amount to 
Rs 13,92-1 crorc. Ot this increase, the 
(Tiling on expansion of net hank credit 
to government indicated by the Finance 
Minister is Rs 5,550 crore as against 
the increase oi Rs 5,167 crore in 
1981-82. This leaves the commercial 
sector with scope for incremental credit 
ol Rs 8,.374 troie in 1982-83, which is 
a whopping 29 per cent rise over the 
figuie of Rs 6,492 crore for 1981-82. 
The justification ior fixing such a liberal 
limit on credit to the commercial sector 
h.is not been e,\plaincd. Expansion in 
credit to the eommereial sectoi in the 
first (luarter ol 1982-83 comes to only 
alxnit 10 per cent of the target for the 
whole year. The comparable proportion 
lor 1981-82 was 21 per cent. 

llie contractionary impact ol the 
exiei'iial .sector on money stock has 
iiairuwcJ down t(^Rs 271 crore as 
ewniiaicd nith Its 327 eroic last sear, 
iclletling unproveinenl in tlie balance 
Ol liade position, 

Data (ill scheduled commercial banks 
released hs the Reserve Bank highlight 
ileecleration in the rate of growth ot 
deposits, slackness itt demand for credit, 
higher investment in government secu¬ 
rities and other approved securities, 
sizeable rediretion in banks’ indebted¬ 
ness to the Reserve Bank and negligible 
rise in cash reserve, fol'owing the 
lowering (rl the -cash reserve ratio 
(CRR). 

At Rs 1,605 crorc or 3.7 per cent, 
gnjcvlh of aggregate deposits of sche¬ 
duled commercial banks in the first 
qJarter of 1982-83 has been less than 


flQUIPMENT leasing, an area already 
attracting considerable entrepreneurial 
interest, is today one of the most dis¬ 
cussed of the new institutional arrange- 
nu'nts taking shape in the country. 
Though equipment leasing had all 
along held some relevance to India, as 
an adjunct to industrial financing, and 
certain types of leasing were not un¬ 
known to the busine.ss community, it 
has taken a fairly long time to gain 
its present level ol acceptance. Much ol 
Ihe new interest in leasing has come 
about as a result of certain factors 
progressively constraining the ability 
of the commercial banks and the term 
financing'institutions to look after the 
needs of the industrial sector. These 
institutional constraints were begin¬ 
ning to appear at a time when indus¬ 
try had been experiencing inflationary 
pressures whose impact was to raise the 
funding requircraem of industry to 
unaccustomed levels. Alongside there 
was an enormous increase in the mar¬ 
gin moneys needed to sustain opera¬ 
tions. Equipment leasing, in the Indian 
eonttwt, can thus be seen as lending 
an additional dimension, even if a 
modest one, to the operations of the 
Indian financial system. 

From Ihe point of view of industry, 
leasing providi>s one method of ac¬ 
quiring use of capital atisets without 
goinf} through a formal loan or a hire 
purchase arrangement, by a lease con¬ 
tract which entitles the lessee to the 
use of equipment either on a long-term 
basis or for a strictly temporary period. 
The distinguishing feature of a lease as 
compared to a loan or a hire purchase 
arrangement is that it makes minimal 
demands on the user by way of initial 
cash outlays and provides an opportu¬ 
nity to fund the capital costs through 


generated by the use of the equip¬ 
ment. Where the arrangement is a long¬ 
term lease, it is referred to as a finan¬ 
cial lease, and in such cases, while the 
bulk of the capital cost is paid out as 
part of rental outgoings, the user has 
an option to buy the equipment at 
the residual value at the end of the 
lease period. As opposed to financial 
leases, there arc the operating leases, 
where the equipment is let out by the 
lessor for relatively short periods or 
where the lessee retains a right to 
cancel or not to renew the lea,sc after 
a specific period. Operating leases are 
in vogue where the equipment is sub¬ 
ject to obsolescence (like computers) 
or where the user is interested in tid¬ 
ing over a temporary problem (like 
earth moving equipment). 

Leasing, as evolved in other coun¬ 
tries, is a 'form oi industrial and 
business financing, and its frontiers 
arc co-extensive with these of the 
other fiuaiicial institutions, comple¬ 
menting them and deepening the role 
of the financial sector of the economy. 
Depending on the lessors’ capability to 
lake risks, leasing cn assume a duo 
share of the responsibility for financing 
new and small entrepreueursbip in the 
industrial and service sectors. It can 
supplement efforts at other levels to 
help in the rehabilitation of industry. 
Like other types of financing, it fully 
lends itself to consortium arrange¬ 
ments, in handling 'big ticket’ items 
such as ships. It can be a 'Vehicle for 
financing imported capital goods. Where 
the right type of expertise and con¬ 
nections are available, it can be an, 
instrument for promoting capital goods 
exports. 

It might be asked why, not with- 
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luslng was little in use in India dll 
these years. The reason was simply 
that Indian industry was by and large 
f well supplied with funds by the bank* 

' ing system and the term financing in¬ 
stitutions. Until about 1972, inflation¬ 
ary pressures were moderate and bank 
finance was generally available, not 
with reference to any particular! norms 
of current ratio as it is today, but as 
a proportion of inventories and book 
debts. The term financing institutions, 
for most of the period, have been ope¬ 
rating on the principle of providing 
more or less hundred per cent finance 
lor projects excepting for funds stipu¬ 
lated to be brought in by promoters, 
or funds coming from the capital mar¬ 
ket. Thus the financial system, as bet¬ 
ween the banks and the term finance 
institutions, stood ready to race; indus¬ 
trial requirements fully, and at a fairly 
low cost. There being virlualljl no fin¬ 
ancing gap so far as the industrial 
needs were concerned, there was no 
urgency for promoting new financial 
instihilions. In retro-spect, it would ap- 
l>car that it was this williiignc.ss to 
provide fintraco to all-comers to industry, 
on a more or less full basis, which ha.s’ 
been at the loot of some ol the pre¬ 
sent problems afflicting the organised 
financing sector in India, In fact, at 
one time, the all-India terra financing 
inslitutioas loohd upon cveiy type 
of term financing outside of themselves 
as an infringement of their converlibi- 
lity rights on their loans to industry. 

While potentially leasing has a fairly 
large market in India, given the exist¬ 
ing institutional structure with its 
willingness to assume risks in the fin¬ 
ancing of 'new entrepreneurs and new 
industrial exferprises, it is unlikely 
that this sector will offer any signifi¬ 
cant market for leasing. One major ex¬ 
ception here is perhaps the service sec¬ 
tor, particularly computer services, 
transport operations, contracting and 
private hospital services, where new 
entrepreneurship is continually attract¬ 
ed and where the services available 
from the existing financial system can 
stand considerable complementary sup¬ 
port from leasing companies. Leasing 
activities offer, however, better seSpe 
in helping to speed up the expansion 
and modernisation of existing enter¬ 
prises, as also.in undertaking energy 
efficient capital expenditures. Leasing 
companies will find a ready market 
here as many Industrial companies 
. wll see in leasing the possibilities of 
undertaking additional investment, 
wart from that funded through exist¬ 
ing ffauncial institutions', with mii^ 


mH aet Iwaet oa Hiah- cash Sovn. 
Among the existing enterprises, small- 
mediura and medium sized business, 
rather than large groups, are likely to 
provide the main market for leasing, 
as these enterprises tend to face grea¬ 
ter working capital and cash flow eon- 
.slraints without the advantage which 
larger companies have of readier ac¬ 
cess to the capital market and the 
public deposits market. 

One of the attractions of leasing is 
tliat it offers a tax clflcieht form of 
finaiicing. This is not so much because 
leaiipg as such offers very much higher 
tax saving as compared to loan or 
hire purchase financing, but mainly 
because leasing decisions are often 
more speedily made which facilitate 
timi'ly availing ot the tax benefits than 
under loan financed acquisitions ol 
fixed assets. 

Leasing also offers some attractions 
to some small industry units, and, at 
the opposite end,,, laiger business 
groups, inasmuch as asse's used by 
them under a lease arrangement are not 
likcK to be counted, and thcrciore 
will give them respite from the appli- 
eatinn of certain assets-based lestric- 
lidiB affecting .small industry and 
MP.TP hottses. In the case of .small 
indastry. it Is an open question how 
lai the limits for holding capital assets 
.lie already not being evaded by certain 
practices like fragmentation and split¬ 
ting of existing activities. In such c^es, 
leasing can perhaps encourage a more 
explicit and a more na'.ural form ol 
grow 111. As regards MRTP houses, any 
large scalle recourse to leasing by them 
seems unlikely not only because such 
bouses have other important alternative 
.sources of financing (like the capital 
market instruments ann public deposits) 
but also becau.se developments within 
the leasing sec'or, in the years im- 
mediati'iy ahead, are not likely to bring 
forth any large sized funding. To the 
extent there are any serious develop¬ 
ments threatening public interest, gov¬ 
ernment does have enough powers 
under various existing laws to deal 
w'th such a situation. 

Like other financial institutions, 
leasing companies will have to fund 
their requirements both from new share 
capital, internal ploughbaek, and loan 
and deposit resources raised from with¬ 
in the country and abroad. Leasing 
companies are likely to be allowed by 
(he Reserve Bank of India 'gearing' 
limits similar to those extended to.non- 
banking financial companies under the 
existing rules which set on equity to 
borrowing rado of 1:10, This is, bow- 


twer,’ not yet e ftiHy selfled question. 
As financial intermediaries, leasing 
companies will on the one hand compete 
for the savings of the households and 
on the otlier secure some entitlement to 
funds mobilised by the existing financial 
system; in either base the funds are 
likely to be raised on market terms. An¬ 
other source of funds could be revolving 
lines of credit obtainable from foreign 
sources, to the extent government autho¬ 
risations would be available under cur¬ 
rent import and exchange control 
policies. 

Under Indian conditions, given the 
orientation and the„ strength of the 
existing system and the present .statu¬ 
tory framework governing the financial 
sector, leasing companies arc unlikely 
to emerge as major competitors loi 
funds of the households. However, rea¬ 
sonable growth opportunities would 
exist for leasing companies to pi.ay a 
complementary role in the financing ot 
industry by working out a mutually 
beneficial partnership with the re.st of 
the financial .system. Even with modest 
sized balance sheets, leasing companies 
would have a more than proportionate 
impact in supporting industrial and 
business inve.s'ment, for no other rea- 
■son than the fact that the maturitie.s 
ol their portfolio would Ijle considerably 
shorter than those of term financing 
institutions, with the attendant advan¬ 
tage of a faster revolving of their funds. 

Leasing activities in India, from all 
indications, now appear to-be on the 
llircshold of considerable expansion. 
With new entrants lining up to parti¬ 
cipate in this activity, some of them 
with possibilities of acquiring a good 
sized balance-sheet, the stage will bo 
set soon for more competition and 
conditions fqr a healthy growth. The 
tax position as affecting leasing com- 
panics seems to be reasonably clear, 
there being, however, more clarity as 
legards availment of depiieciation 
charges than investment allowances. 
Financing decisions of the leasing 
companies, by their nature, train them 
In analyse company risb and company 
cash flows. In this sense, leasing com¬ 
panies, at least the better organised 
Irodies, have potentialities of diveisity- 
ing themselves into merchant banking 
institntions. This is not to deny that 
there may be many opportunities with¬ 
in the leasing sector Itself for indivi¬ 
dual companies to bring expertise and 
aephisticatlon in handling new types ol 
business, not traditionally identified 
with leasing, as well as to try their 
hand in areas like export leasing, de¬ 
pending on dje strength of their over¬ 
seas connections. 
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SUGAR 

Buffer Stock: Another Burden 
on Consumer? 

Arun Kumar 


ON July 26, Rao nirendia Sinsh, (he 
Agriculture Minister, announced in 
parliament the miich-awaited decision 
of llie government regarding the crea¬ 
tion of a bullcv slock of sugar. The' 
buffer stock is to be built out of the 
free sale quola and kept sequestered 
with the sugar mills. The mills would 
obtain tor the purpose cent per cent 
credit from the banks. Fuilhit, they 
tvould be compensated for the cost of 
holding the stocks and interest actuals 
calculat'd at 19.^ per cent of the quar. 
lerly average ol Ihc tariff value. These 
costs in turn are to be'provided lor 
by raising the present level of cess on 
sugar from Rs 1 per quintal to Rs I") 
per quintal of the sugar produced. 

The decision of the government 
amounts to the acceptance in principle 
of the need for a buffer stock of sugar 
and this ought to be welcomed. As 
the Minister himselt suggested this 
should help stabilise the sug.n and 
the sugarcane economies and would 
be in the long-term interests of evciy- 
body. Indeed, this is one of lire very 
few steps that the government has 
takvn towards evolving a long-term 
strategy for dealing with the pro¬ 
blems plaguing this important group 
of commodiiii's. 

However, the pronouncement in' it¬ 
self does not amount to a policy for 
a long-term solution. Press reports 
since June had been suggesting thai 
the government in consultation with 
the indiLStry was attempting |o evolve 
a comprehensive stratigy to overcome 
the severe crisis facing the sugar in¬ 
dustry. In the event, the isolated 
announcement of a 5 lakh tonnes buf- 
ftr stock came as an anti-climax. It 
amounts only to a concession to the 
sugar mills since their financial burden 
would stand reduced and profitability 
enhanced. 

It al.so implies a continuation of the 
dependency on ad lute policy decisions 
announced from time to time as a 
reaction to the immediate crisis. In 
line with this, two further separate 
announcements wen- m.ide each with¬ 
in a few days of the other. The first 
of these reduced the excise duly Bn 
sugar by Rs 19 per quintal for the 
period August to November. The se¬ 
cond decreed increase in the tree sale 
quota of sugar lor the month of 
August by another 50,000 tonnes. 


It is not clear how and wh<‘n the 
buffer stock would be used — for inst¬ 
ance, whether it would also be used 
to maintain a steady it'vel of exports, 
I' c. A comprchensivi' policy statement 
should have addressed Itself to defin¬ 
ing a desirable h'vel gf consumption 
of sugar ill the country and of expirts. 
It should have also concerned itself 
wi'h a proper price policy for sugar¬ 
cane and with the steps necessary to 
modernise sugarcane cultivation spe¬ 
cially in North India, Finally, some¬ 
thing needs to be said about the 
perspoc ive regarding gur and khand- 
sari production (whiv h usually accounts 
foi between 45 and 60 per cent of the 
sugarcane production in the country) 
il policy is to have a complete sweep. 
In the absence of enlightenment on 
these quc.slions, one is lelt to draw 
one’s own conclusions. 

Clearly, 5 lakh tonnes of sugar is 
1,10 small for any woikable stabilisa¬ 
tion policy, It is roughly one month's 
consump.'ion in the eountry. Industry 
and trade understand this well since 
immedialv'ly after the announcement, 
si'gar prices displayed a bullish senti¬ 
ment. It ouglit to be noted that this 
oceiirrcd in spiic of the already an¬ 
nounced increase of 25 per cent in 
till' frc<' sale quota for the month of 
August. Business circles understood 
that (a) the additional cess would raise 
pricv's and, (b) the threat of large scale 
releases of sug.ar in the market (and 
the consequent d; crease in prices) 
stood reduced. It now seems that to 
coM'ict this bullish tendency in sugar 
prices, government has decided to col¬ 
lect the additional ccss from October 
and not immediately. Further, it an¬ 
nounced ,1 concession ,in excise. 
Finally, to force industry It' pass on 
these benefits to the consumer, a fur¬ 
ther increase in the free .sale quota of 
sugar for the month of August was 
announced. 

The impact of the present buffer 
Slock on exports would also be mar¬ 
ginal. Firstly, 5 lakh tonnes is less 
than the annual export quola availa¬ 
ble to India through the International 
Sugar Agreement. Secondly, and more 
importantly, the current international 
prices are around Rs 2.50 per kg and 
falling. Thus they are less than hall 
the prices prevailing within the coun¬ 
try so that a subsidy would be re- 


this aspect either. 

Industry and trade sec all this and 
rightly view the present announcemsflt 
as only a first step towards obtaining 
greater concessions. They are asking 
for a buffer stock level of 15 lakh 
tonnes. This would take care of the 
expee'ed carryover stocks at the end 
of the curren; year to the extent ol 
50 per cent and, therefore, of the fin¬ 
ancial burden on the mills. To pres¬ 
surise the government, industry has 
allowed cane arrears to mount (some 
ri ports suggest a figure of Rs 300 
crore) and has suggested that for lack 
of finances, they will not be able to 
I ('Start operations for the next year 
in Oebiher. It is also being propagat¬ 
ed that even next year cane produc¬ 
tion is going to be high — one re¬ 
port suggested a figure of 200 million 
tonnes of cane, implying a sugar out¬ 
put of around lOO lakh tonnes — so 
ih.-it sugar mill operations need to 
begin as early as possible. 

A 15 lakh tonnes buffer stock is 
certainly more desirable when intro¬ 
duced as a part of a total policy pack¬ 
age. It should not simply be an addi¬ 
tional pi or to Ihc profitability of the 
sugar mills. The consumers of sweet- 
nets are in any case having to pay a 
high price for maintaining the profit¬ 
ability ol sugar mills. Now that such 
a policy by curbing consumption has 
ltd to .in acciimu'a'ion ol stocks, they 
are being further asked to subsidise 
the holding ol such stocks. The gov¬ 
ernment .shou’d take over the needed 
ftocks at cost and not at tariff value 
which is related to the artificially nfain- 
tained high price in the free market 

The public has also lost through the 
reduction in excis- duty by Rs 19 per 
quintal. In fact, the additional cess ol 
K’s 10 is be'ng more than lost through 
this concession. This is more proof ol 
ad hocism if proof were needed. Whe¬ 
ther deliberate or not, such ad hocism 
In-nefits the .strongest of the lobbies exer¬ 
ting pressure on policy foimnfation. 

As a natural corollary to this, il 
can be expected that industry would 
next ask for stepped up exports and 
subsidies. After all, if prices next yeai 
prevail at levels obtaining this year 
then any production of sugar above 
(0 lakh tonnes is bound to show up 
es accumulation ol sugar stocks. Since 
buffer stocks upwards of 15 lakh ton¬ 
nes may be hard to justify, the only 
way (Hit would be exports. 

Even now there is time td formulate 
a comprehensive sugar policy, There 
is nothing like a year of jrienty to 
do this ill, when sugar industry itmli 
ask for policy changes whjch can easi¬ 
ly be geared to a long-term strategy. 
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Bombay’s Undervalued Properties 

' Amdta Abraham 


BOMBAY'S- upper classes have begun 
to crawl ogt o{ the cheese to proclaim 
that the city Is in Its death throes. 
People who live and work and conduct 
their businesses from grossly undervalued 
properties, barricaded behind archaic 
rent ocntrol laws, are hectoring us from 
public platforms and in one toumal 
after another about the uncontrolled 
growth of the city’s slums and the 
deterioration in the BMCs services. 
But the solutions to Bombay’s problems 
should, in all justice, begin at Malabar 
Hill, Cuffc Parade, Bandra and Juhu. 

We have been told this so often, 
we have come to accept as one of the 
unchangeable facts of life in Bombay 
that the Municipal Corporation’s in¬ 
come cannot be raised except marginal¬ 
ly every year despite the growing pres¬ 
sures on its services. Expcnditiiro on 
many fronts goes up inexorably every 
year. The squeeze aflects the most 
vulnerable civic sectors. Two mechanis¬ 
ed road cleaners are about to be put 
into service on ‘very important roads’. 
At the same time, the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner has called a moratorium on 
the purchase of new equipment for 
our always under-equipped municipal 
hospitals. There are funds only for re¬ 
placement equipment and equipment 
already in the channel. This year, our 
iottnerly free hospitals and di^nsaries 
will charge a small fee for registration 
and treatment. Expenditure on drugs 
and medicines is being cut back. 

The single factor most responsible 

for the construction of municipal in¬ 
come is properly taxes which have been 
relatively static for more than a decade. 
Property tax together with octroi 
•■accounts for the bulk of income in 
BMC’s major budget. Budget ‘A’, be¬ 
tween eight and nine in every ten 
rupees. The large charges on Budget 
‘A’ are general services, traffic and 
health and substantial contributions ate 
also drawn from it for other BMC bud¬ 
gets, education, slum taprovements, 
water supply and sewerage disposal, etc. 

Octroi has grown far faster in the 
last decade than property taxes, re¬ 
flecting in the main the increased 
volume of business. (Octroi increased 
five-fold OTor tho last ten years, pro¬ 
perty taxes merely doubled.) But octroi 
rates have been increased periodically 
also and by last year had leached the 
maximum permissible in law in most 


cases. Just as corporators every year, 
casting around for sources of additional 
revenue, have ended up slapping on an 
increase in octroi rates, so the State 
Assembly did not hesitate too long at 
the stage when octroi had reached 
maximum limits and passed an amend¬ 
ment to the BMC Act. From this year 
30 more items have been added to the 
28 that already stood on the octroi 
schedule on which duty is levied on 
an ad valorem basis instead of the basis 
of weight and measurement. In the 
current budget year alone this measure 
should letch the BMC an additional 
Us 20 crore. 

Not that the BMCs new foray into 
octroi will go tmchallcnged. But the 
point is that where corporators and 
legislators have shown .some willingness 
to .straighten out the anomalies in the 
ociroi .schedule, they have shown no 
great eagerness to do the same with 
property taxes and the lobbies have 
been very powerful. Property taxes as 
e percentage of the rateable value of 
property has been levied at 24 per cent 
tor .some years. The Municipal Com- 
missioncr’.s atlempt to raise Bs 3 ctote 
by increasing property taxes to tho 
statulory maximum of 26 per cent this 
year was not approved by the standing 
comniiltce. There are Bs 60 crore in 
outstandings in property taxes, half ol 
which can in fact be collected without 
waiting for litigation to be completed, 
but the BMC has fought shy of doing so. 

The BMC has a-sked the government 
of Maharashtra to amend relevant sec¬ 
tions of the Bent Control and BMC 
Acts which govern rateable values oi 
property and therefore tax revenues. 
There have been resolutions in the 
Corporation to this effect, letters 
urging action and even some co¬ 
ordination meetings. But all this has 
been mainly for the record.-There has 
been no real urgency behind the effort 
to increase the yield on property taxes. 
The state government on its part has 
kept the reciuesl under consideratkrn 
for .several years. The Municipal Coni- 
missioncr said this year in his budget 
speech, as other Commissioners have 
also intoned annually, "there are no 
signs of improvement". 

This July there were unexpected signs 
of life in tho Housing and Special 
Assistance Depaitmlent in Mantralaya. 
. A notice was, put out in the press invit- 


Ing suggestiQiu from the public about 
how tile Rent Control Act can be - 
improved. Anything new in these sug¬ 
gestions will be added to the reooin- 
mendatlons of expert committees (Tembe 
1976, and the Maharashtra Law Com¬ 
mission, 1979), which have already pro¬ 
nounced at length on the Act, and put 
before the five-member sub-oommlttee 
constituted by Chief Minister Bhosale. 

At some future date all this may emerge 
in the bill to unify the three separate 
rent control acts in the state. 

But the fresh activity in Mantralaya 
just now could be deceptive. Indications 
are that the condition of municipal 
finances is not among the foremost 
considerations that are going into the 
‘unification bill’. If such a bill is in¬ 
troduced and passed and if it provides 
for selective or genera! rent increases, 
municipal income will automatically be 
boosted, of course. On the other hand, 
marked indifference, perhaps even pre¬ 
judice, towards the BMCs case has 
been apparent in many ways and could, 
if corporators don’t lobby strongly, 
result in the BMC ntt benefiting to 
the full extent possible, 

The Tembe Committee, (the Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra Bents Act Enquiry 
Committee of 1978) prepared the first 
draft unification of rents acts bill. At 
Ibis stage it seems that officials lean 
towards Tembe's proposals for selective 
exemptions from rent control rather than 
the Maharashtra Law Commission’s 
proposal of one-time general increases 
in rent. As far as the BMC’s present 
and future income i.s concerned Tembe’s 
proposals should Ire preferable, Tembe 
was not in fact entirely convinced of 
the BMC’s case about the effect of rent 
control on the valuation of properties 
and tax revenues. He was persuaded 
that Bombay’s municipal taxes were 
the highest in the country but failed' 
to take note of the fact that the disas¬ 
trous financial condition of many other 
municipalities in the country is one 
tea.son why they have been and still 
are suspended or superceded. On the 
basis of one model case be calculated 
that municipal taxes had increased two 
and a half times between 1940 and 
1975 while the landlord's basic rent 
had stayed the same in that period. The 
proper comparison to have made, how¬ 
ever, was between the Increase in 
municipal taxes in those decades and 
the increase in cost of services. Nor did 
Tembe accept the argument of the 
Municipal Finance Commission 1974 
that the Corporation’s power to re¬ 
evaluate and assess properties periodi- 
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cally should not be restricted by the 
Rent Control Act. Nevertneless, since 
he proposed exempting large residen¬ 
tial prcpefties (over 125 sq m) and non- 
residential properties (over 65 sq m) 
altogether from rent control, the BMC 
would have gained substantially. Tembe 
did not propose a one-time general 
increase in rent for smaller pngtertfe 
in Bombay because they are subject to 
a repairs cess. 

the effect of Tembe’s proposal was 
that the scope for the BMC to increase 
revenue from property tax depended 
entirely on the state government’s 
being able to put through legisla¬ 
tion exempting large, undervalued 
residential and noh-residential pro¬ 
perties from rent control. This, as 
subsequent events .showed, contused 
the BMC’s case for higher revenues 
with the complexities of the market in 
rented accommodation and subjected it 
to tenant-landlord lobbies. Tembe’s re¬ 
commendations were met by a sustained 
uproar from tenants whose ’typical’ 
hardship case was a tenant paying a 
monthly gross rental of Rs 200 who 
would now be thrown at the mercy ot 
market forces and be expected to pay 
Rs 2,000 for 2,000 sq ft flat. Since 
Tembe had also suggested, as a mea¬ 
sure of relief to both landlord and 
tenant, that a majority of tenants in a 
building could fotm a co-operative and 
buy out the landlord at specified rates, 
landlords joined the uproar saying the 
rate of compensation was too low. This 
effectively scuttled Tembo’s proposals 
for the time being and in turn the 
BMC’s opportunity to raise property 
taxes. 

Rent control, which in its intent is 
meant to protect tenants from rapacious 
landlords and the harsh laws of the 
marketplace, has ended up shielding 
both landlord and tenant from cixdc 
taxes. Section 154 of the BMC Act pfo- 
vides for the assesament of rateable 
value of a piece of property on the 
basis of what would be ‘reasonable’ 
rent, taking into account comparative 
rents in the locality, the year of con¬ 
struction of the building, a 'noimal' 
return on investment, what the pro¬ 
perty can ’reasonably’ be expected to 
fetch in the market of the day. 
However, a series of court judg¬ 
ments in the mid-SOs resulted eSec- 
tivoly in tying rateable value to 
' ‘statidard tent’. Standard rent as 
defined in the Bombay Rent Control 
4ct, also moderated by court judgments, 
is pegged at or near 1640 rentals 
or the rents at which property was 


first let A general increase in rents 
has been allowed only once in 1654. 
Accommodation constructed in the late 
1670s is assessed in relation to 
standard rents prevailing in the locality 
so that, for instance, a flat in Cuffe 
Parade which is rented for Rs 2,000 
is assessed for property tax at Rs 400. 
Further, this linkage between rateable 
value and standard rent has i^ieant the 
undervaluation also of owner-occupied 
properties of which there has been a 
phenomenal increase in the last decade. 

Thus, whereas the BMC’s definition 
ol rateable value on its own would 
have allowed rateable value to keep up 
partially if not wholly with the general 
price level over-the years, when read 
with the provisions ot the Rent Conirol 
act, it has meant, without exaggeration, 
the colossal undervaluation of all 
private property in Bombay for three 
decades. The Municipal Commissioner 
in evidence to the Tcmb<* Committee 
in 1976 calculated that the BMC lost 
more than Rs 32 erore annually in pro¬ 
perty tax because of this linkage. 

Two other feature,s of the complex 
rental market are particularly relevant 
to municipal revenues; (i) the wide 
prevalance of sub-tenancies. As an 
official of tlic BMC office of the 
Assessor and Collector says in a remark¬ 
able understatement. “There is now a 
trend Irordering on criminal intent” for 
the tenant who is protected by rent 
control to obtain a consent decree on 
standard rent from the landlord and 
then to sub-let the property at current 
market prices. Sub-tenancies, originally 
illegal under the Rent Control Act, have 
periodically been legalised right upto 
1973. The Municipal Commissioner 
says today that the courts have thrown 
out its attempts to assess the last of a 
series of sub-letters and left the BMC 
with no choice but to assess the 
original tenant-lessor who in fact earns 
the lowest rent, (ii) Commercial and 
industrial properties are subject to the 
same standard rent provisions as re¬ 
sidential properties. Thus under the 
liroad official .sentiment of protecting re¬ 
sidential tenancies and particularly the 
elderly and fixed income groups among 
them, business houses, hop, ware¬ 
houses, godowns, workshops, etc, have 
been able to get away with paying 
absurdly low prcgrerly taxes related to 
the rentals of 20 and 30 years ago. 

The constraints on the BMCs ability 
to tax properties can be overcome in 
two ways. The Municipal Commissioner 
says that the government mutt amend 
the Rent Control Act so that, to start 


with, commercial and' induitrial pn- 
perties ere exempted from tent control 
or it must amend the BMC Act to 
enable the Corporation to inertMse 
rateable value without affecting rents. 
Both ate political decisions. 

Soiuoes In government say that the 
cabinet sub-committee is unlikely to 
consider the second option. This is 
probably because such a measure would 
throw open all properties, large and 
small, to periodic reassessment of latt* 
able value. As for the first option — 
exempting large properties and particti- 
larly non-residential ones from rent 
control — this will require far mote 
political gumption dian the prerent 
shaky regime can be expected to have. 

Apropos the government’s indifference 
towards the BMCs financial straits, 
there is the instance of the BMC wait¬ 
ing cap in hand for .some action on 
rent control while the government 
helped itself to a tax on large residen¬ 
tial properties (by a law re-enacted in 
1979 after a 1974 act fell foul ot Arti¬ 
cle 14 of the Constitution) at the rate 
of 10 per cent of rateable value. And, 
to rub salt into the wound, the BMC 
must collect this tax on the govern¬ 
ment’s behalf. 

Some change in rent control is due, 
however. All the evidence and expert 
opinion has been that it has resulted 
in the deterioration of private housing 
.stocks and the co’lapsc of the market 
in rented accommodation. Left to itself 
the government might have shilly¬ 
shallied on this question endlessly but 
there is now pressure from another 
direction. The state has approached the 
World Bank for funds for various hous¬ 
ing projects and the Bank is urging 
some lifting of rent controls. Even so, 
before anything can-happen we will 
have to wait out the elections—muni¬ 
cipal elections next year and not 
afterwards Assembly elections. A for¬ 
mer housing minister on the predecessor 
sub-committee to the present one on 
amending rent control, went into paro- 
xyms of rage over suggestions for 
selective rent increases and said it 
would cost him his seat and he would 
never allow it Most politicians can be 
expected to agree with him, For a long 
while yet people in Bombay will be 
able to eat their cake and have it It 
must produce as in&iite sense of well¬ 
being to be able to enjoy the multi|^e 
benefits of undervalued property and, 
hetwten mouthfuls, to attack thp 
BMC for not evicting slumdwellers and 
clearing out the city’s garbage. 
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Bangladesh’s New Drugs Policy 

John CuuiinitoD 


THE Government of Bangladesh has 
adopted a rational drugs policy on the 
needs of the majority ul the population 
in Bangladesh. Ihe policy is need- 
oriented rather than profit-motivated 
and therefore- a confiict of interests is 
evident from the outset. This conflict 
is in evidence partly because it reduces 
the profits of the drag industry in 
Bangladesh but more that it opens the 
door for similar initiatives from other 
governments. 

The government ol Bang'adcsh has 
banned with immediate effect 2.37 
largely ‘harmful' medicines and order¬ 
ed the reformulation or withdrawal ol 
a further 1,505 'unnecessary' drugs hy 
March 1983. These were the recom¬ 
mendations of an eight-member com¬ 
mittee ol experts. This committee re¬ 
viewed all the 4,140 registered and 
Ifcertsed pharmaceutical products avail, 
able in the country with the intention 
of formulating a National Drugs 
Policy consistent with the needs ol 
the people. The products are mai- 
keted by 176 companies, although 
eight multinationa’s control 8o pet 
cent of the drug market in Bangladesh. 

The drugs which have been banned 
fall into three main categories: 

(i) drugs which are harmiul oi 
uraieccssaty, 

(ii) drugs produced by the mii ti- 
nationals which require onlv 
simple technology, and 

(iii) drugs produced under ‘third 
party’ licensing agreements. 

The ordinance bans those drugs with 
a combination of different antibiotics, 
analgesics, preparations of doubtful 
value .such as gripe water, cough mix¬ 
tures and multivitamins (except B 
complex), etc. 

An example of a drug in the haimful 
category is Orabolin, In Banglu^h 
malnutrition affects 97 per cent of 
children. Orabolin is recommended hy 
the manufacturers Organon in their 
promotional literature for use in child¬ 
ren who are malnourished. A leaflet 
explains ‘the raspberry Savoured liquid 
administered in drops is especially 
meant for younger children and infants’. 
In heavy print it states ‘thebe see no 

njSfTKA-INDIQl-nONS IN CHIU)BEN'. 

Orabolin is an anabolic steroid. The 
■side effects of such drugs are known. 
In Britain this drag is used only in 


osteoporis, chronic kidney failure, 
malignant disease and to build up 
patients after major surgery or serious 
accidents. It is always limited to 
adults. 

If anabolics arc- fed to children the 
subseriuent accelerated growth may be 
followed by prenfiiiture stunting. It 
may also cause fluid retention and 
tumors of the liver. For these reasons 
the British Monthly Index of ethical 
drugs, MIMS, list.s Orabolin as ‘Not 
Recommended for Children’. Yet the 
manufacturers in full possession ot the 
.medical facts continued promotion of 
this drug for children in Bangladesh. 

In accordance with the new policy, 
the multinationals are also expected to 
concentrate their technology and re¬ 
sources on the production of complex 
and innovative drugs and to move out 
of tlie production ot simpler prepara¬ 
tions .such as aspirin, paracetamol, 
vitamins, antacids, etc. (At present 
40-60 per cent of the m.inufacturing 
capacity of multinationals has been 


category.) 

The government has also banned 
‘third party’ licensing, that is, the 
piactick- whereby a company without 
a laetory in Bangladesh licenses another 
company to make its brand 
uame product. Tire ban cemes 
as no surprise given the appal¬ 
ling record of failure to invest by the 
MNCs. The figures below sliow busi¬ 
ness volume hi relation to .letual inve,st- 
monh’ ol the fnultinational companies 
(.source; Consumers' Voice, Consumers 
.A.ssociation of Bangladesh): 


Osnpany 

Initial 

Business 

Investment Volume 1981 


(million 

(million 


taka) 

taka) 

Pfizer 

11.40 

200 

Fisons 

0.54 

140 

May and Baker 4.50 

120 

Hoechst 

0,65 

115 

Glaxo 

4.15 

no 

Squibb 

1.43 

105 

ICl 

2.10 

50 

Organon 

0.88 

50 

The new drugs policy is expected 
tc produce foreign exchange savings in 
excess of £ 2 million per annum. This 

enables 

the government 

and health 

workers 

to concentrate 

on providing 

the most 

essential drags 

to a largei 


section of the population. He new 
polfaqr closely follows the recommenda¬ 
tions of the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) for countries to concentrate on 
the supply of a limited number oi 
essential drugs. 

Resistance fbom MNCS 

Predictably the multinational drug 
companies are far from happy with the 
new policy. By the end of June 
.sources in Bangladesh indicated that 
.some of the major companies were 
threatening to totally withdraw all 
production facilities in the country 
including those for essentia! drugs 
unless the policy was reversed. Full 
page advertisements have appeared in 
the Bangladesh press alerting con¬ 
sumers to the ‘dangers’ of the policy. 
The aim of the MNCs is fo put pres¬ 
sure on the government policy by 
stirring up fear and confuskm amongst 
consumers. 

Tlu-y have also attempted to argue 
that 'losses’ to the industry — in the 
form ot research and development — 
will lie substantia! if the policy is im¬ 
plemented. The fact is tJiat drag 
companies Jhrive on a proliferation oi 
confuse consumers and 
prescribers alike. The bulk of so-called 
research goes inlo tinkering witli exist¬ 
ing drugs rather than researching new 
ones. 

Most ‘new’ drugs arc highly question, 
able in therapeutic terms. For exomple 
in 1980 of the 1,087 drags submitted 
to the US Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion for product licences, just over 2 
per cent were considered to be of 
high therapeutic breakthrough; a Ultle 
over 8 per cent were considered to be 
ot moderate therapeutic advance; whilst 
the remaining 89 per cent were classed 
as being of little or no therapeutic 
advantage. In other words 9 out oi 
10 drugs have little value in health 
terms. They do however represent 
significant gains in terms of profits. 

More sinister if not surprising la the 
move by governments, particularly the 
US, to get the new policy ‘reapprais¬ 
ed’. When Lt Gen Eishad, Chief 
Martial Law Arhninistrator of Bangla¬ 
desh, was in New York recently to 
address the United Nations he was 
approached hy the multinationals and 
urged to reconsider the drug poUcy. 
Similarly in Bangladesh the US Ambas¬ 
sador, Jane Coon, has also approached 
Lt Gen Ershad and Major General 
Shamsul Huq, Government Health 
Adviser, on behalf of the multinational 
interests. 


devoted to producing drugs in ll^ drags which 
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Wift Iti adopted slogan of 'Health 
for All’ one could be forgiven fot 
assuming that the World Health 
Organisation would back a po¬ 
licy which argues for putting 
into practice the recommendations 
of their ‘Essential Drugs List'. The 
list itself has undoubtedly made a 
great contribution to health care since 
it was written in 1977. It is therefore 
even more disturbing to note that 
according to WHO’s representative in 
Bangladesh replying to a question 
regarding the adoption of the new 
drugs policy it is not WHO’s 
role to either applaud or condemn the 
policy". Needless to say the multi¬ 
nationals have wasted no time in using 
this .statement. They are now advising 
local journalists to visit him, question 
him and get his ‘oiiRciar opinion on the 
ixjlicy. 

The stakes are high and the multi¬ 
nationals have not been slow to react 
to the drugs policy. Governments too 
have been quick to realise that a tlireat 
to the profits of oompanies operating 
from their own territory is at least an 
indirect threat to their own powers of 
Influence. When pressed for support 
WHO’s position is ambiguous. This 
conflict is not sinply about who pro^*'" 
duces £ 2 million worth of dnigs in 
Bangladesh. It is much more funda¬ 
mental. It is about the right of a 
government to challenge the policies 
pursued by multinationals and their 
profits. 

Reliable sources suggest that advan¬ 
ces to the Bangladesh government on 
behalf of commercial interests aie cap¬ 
able of carrying a great deal of weigh! 
particularly in a country which depends 
on inports for 15 per cent of its food 
requirements. Past actions would sug¬ 
gest that the US in particular, and 
govermnents of countries housing flie 
multinationals under threat in general, 
are prepared to go to any length to 
undermine the initiative. 

The US has demonstrated previously 
just how far it will go to prevent so¬ 
vereign governments from adopting 
similar policies. In Sri Lanka, when 
Pfizer was asked to produce more in 
accordance with the needs of the 
country and also cut the manufacture 
of unnecessary drugs from 40 to 25 per 
cent, the US government threatened to 
Stop all food aid under the PL 480 
agreement. Pfizer refused to modify 
production in accordance with the the 
needs of Sri Lanka. Similarly in 1974 a 
contract to sell 4 million jute bags to 


Cuba was seen to "be prejudicial to. 
the further eommibnent of US PL 480 
Food aid’’. 

The Government of Bangladesh has 
adopted a meaningful drugs policy 
based on the use of essential drugs and 
appropriate for the health needs of the 
population as a whole. This has meant 
ridding the oojntry of harmful and 
unnecessary drugs. The response by 
the multinationals has been to solicit 
the political weight of respective gov¬ 
ernments and put -pressure on themVo 
reconsider the new policy, 


It remains to ht ,seen vdiether the 
' Government of Bonidadesh can resist 
the pressure from multinational cor- 
poradons and put into practice, a ration¬ 
al health policy. Or whether, imder 
pressure from MNCs and backed fully 
by many western governments, it is 
forced to seek ways and means of 
’modifying’ the policy in the interests 
of their own suftival. Whatever the 
outcome the next few weeks will be 
of vital importance not only for Bangla¬ 
desh and the Third World but for the 
world as a whole. 
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Bhabatoih Datta 

haovadoni in BanUag: The Indian Ezp«ience by C Rangamjan, 
Oxford and IBH, New Delhi, 1982; pp 174, Rs 75. 


THE World Bank has recently been 
sponsoring a series of studies on the fi¬ 
nancial institutions in a number of de¬ 
veloping countries, of which C Ranga- 
rajan’s book is a valuable constituent. 
There have been other studies on 
Brazil, Sri Lanka and the Philippines, 
and on India there are, in addition to 
Rangarajan’s, at least (wo other com¬ 
pleted research reports — one by 
T A Timberg and C V Aiyar on "In¬ 
formal Credit Markets in India”' (May, 
1980) and tbe other entitled “Innova¬ 
tions in Banking: The Indian Ex¬ 
perience ; Cast and Profitability ot 
Commercial Banking" (December, 1980) 
by Paul MampilJy. Rangarajan’s book 
also bears the title “Innovations in 
Banking; The Indian Experience”, but 
while Mampilly examines costs and 
profits, Rangarajan goes into the wider 
problem of the impact of the ‘innova¬ 
tions’ on deposits and credit. 

One feels tempted to ask immedia¬ 
tely, are all the changes in Indian bank¬ 
ing policy and practice since 1969 really 
innovations, or are mast of them simply 
an extension of the type of business 
that was being perfoimed all along? 
Indian banking has changed in the last 
thirteen years, but there is iwt much 
that is unrecognisable by an old banker 
or by an old student of banking. More 
branches, more deposits and more credit 
need not necessarily mean any large 
measure ol innovation. One can define 
innovations, Schumpeter-style, as the 
introduction in the market of a new 
commodity (or service), ‘one with which 
consumers are not yet familiar’, or of a 
new quality of a good, or of a new 
method of production ‘not yet tested 
by experience’, or the opening of a 
new market, or ‘the conquest of a new 
Source of supply of raw materials’, or 
the carrying out of a new organisation 
of any industry, ‘like the creation of a 
monopoly’ or ‘the breaking up of a 
monopoly position*. (J A Schumpeter, 
“The Theory of Economic Develop¬ 
ment”, 1934, chap 2), It is obvious that 
the Indian banks have not Introduced 
any major service or practice that is 
really new. There can, of oouise, be 
no questo of tbe latest ‘electronic 
banking’ methods in a country where 
the rudknentary banking habits are 


still to be developed. There have 
been some qualitative changes and a 
few new banking practices, but these 
have not been quantitative'y significant. 
There has however been a very remark¬ 
able creation of new markets, through 
a rapid expansion of offices in unbanked 
areas. And to tbe extent that deposits 
can ’oe regarded as the main raw 
material in tbe banking industry, new 
sources of .supply have also been dis¬ 
covered, again through branch expan¬ 
sion. One can also hold that the 
nationalisation ul 28 banks in three 
steps — in 1955, in 1969 and in 1980 
— has led to the ‘creation of a mono¬ 
poly’, though Schumpeter was thinking 
of the private entrepreneur’s innova¬ 
tions and not of conversion of compet¬ 
ing private business into a state 
monopoly. But the creation of the 
monopoly has had its effects on prac¬ 
tically every aspect of banking in 
India. 

■Rangarajan devotes three of his four 
substantive chapters to the deveiop- 
ments in bank lending and the changes 
in that area and only one to deposit 
mobilisation. The focus of the analysis 
of deposit growth is on branch expan¬ 
sion. Four pertinent questions are 
asked; on the contribution of this ex¬ 
pansion to the mobilisation of deposits; 
on the effect of the extension of bank¬ 
ing in rural areas on the asset- 
preferences of the rural households; on 
tbe impact of the changes in the in¬ 
terest rates on deposits; and on the 
efficacy of the new specially designed 
deposit schemes. Most of the answers 
are by now fairly well known, but there 
are some finding- which deserve close 
examination. 

The overall rise in the deposits- 
national-income ratio was only to be 
expected with bank, offices increasing 
rapidly in nurobetf but if instead of 
taking, as the author has done, total 
deposits as a ratio of the national 
income (a cumulative stock as a ratio 
of a flow), one takes the ratio between 
the annual iacrement in deposits and 
the annual income, the surprising fact 
appears that during 1972-73 to 1975-76, 
this ratio was declining (though it re¬ 
covered later). The two component 
ratios that are relevant here are that 
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between savings and income and that 
between deposit increments and 
savings, the latter showing how 
much of the financial - savings 
of the nation is entering the 
total financial stream as bank deposits. 

An answer to this question could 
have been derived from an examination 
of a&set-preferences of the savers, but 
no clear indication is available, Ranga¬ 
rajan has brought together all the 
material that has been pubh'.shed, hut 
they do not enable .one to come to 
firm conclusions, particularly regarding 
the recent years. The ‘financial mter- 
i^atiom ratio’ (relating the value ot 
the total financial assets to the value of 
the total real assets) and the ‘financial 
intermediation ratio’ (between the 
issues of the financial sector and the 
issues of the government, corporations 
and other non-financial bodies), as cal¬ 
culated by Rangarajan, do not come 
beyond 1971-72. Besides, what is 
important here is not the aggregative 
ratios, but. the picture for the house¬ 
hold sector. And it is wefi-known that 
there is a large element o( guess in the 
computation of the non-financial assets 
of that .sector. It is easy to infer that 
bank-deposits are becoming increasingly 
important as financial assets, but one 
has to go into the more difficult 
question whether the share of these 
licposits in total savings is steadily 
increasing. 

There are obvious difficulties in 
estimating the impact of changes in the, 
interest rates on bank deposits (as dis¬ 
tinguished from the effect on savings), 
partly because the experience of high 
intere.st on deposits is a short one atul 
partly a'so because of the prevalence 
of an infiationary situation. Over a 
large part of the seventies, the real 
rates of interest earned by the depo- 
.sitors xvere negative, but deposits in¬ 
creased. A money illusion was operative 
and to many savers teal goods xvere 
not active substitutes for fixed depo¬ 
sits. Depositors at the higher levels of 
income were encouraged by the con¬ 
cessions in income and wealth taxes, 
hut pulling in the other direction was 
the growth of company deposits. All 
this Rangarajan brings out clearly. His 
only positive conclusion is that a change 
in the relative rates of intert.st brings 
almut a shift among term deposits df 
various maturities. That there are other 
factors also here is indicated by the 
fact that the most popular nudurity- 
perfods in 1975 was ‘between one year 
and two years’ and again ‘above ifeie 
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“...a museum piece that should charge visitors 
for the privilege of seeing its efficiency in operation. ” 

A su'i’l rApcrl I'AmijH- 



At 75,Tata Steel grows 
younger!^ the day. 


Inn<Mitio& and experiment 
. Coneeried action. Reaistlnga|e 
and decay iiUle lll^)rorinj 
efBdeniy. Prodnd^toover 100% 
capacity, on an average, for the last 
d^t yean. Iluf a bow a 75-year- 
old keeps perennially young. 

, Making every decade a passage of 
I progress. 

i The modernisation programme 
now under way at Tata Steel seeks to 
go far beyond updating steel melting 
capacity. It tSkes into account the 
tremendous technological 
advancements In steel making. The 
need to develop human skills and 
productivity to that pitch. To place 
even greater reliance on research 
and development so that the 
emphasis of production shifts from 


quantity to quality, from simple 
steels to special steels—to meet the 
needs of modem industry. 

'These are the challenges of the 
years ahead. Challenges which Tata 
Steel will meet with determination, 
ingenuity and initiative. 

It is this spirit of enterprise that 
has epitomised Tata Sted’s 
operations throughout its 75 years. 

A spirit nurtured by the concerted 
efforts of a fraternity of uncommon 
people working towards a common 
goal—the resurgence of Industrial 
India. 

It is as Jamsetjl Tata wanted it to 
be—an industry which would 
generate wealth to beneht the FoundedAugutt 2t^907 

people and enrich the natloa 190M9^ 



MTc Tis-utt ben^ the people, benefits the nation. TXIA STSBL 
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yM. Ao iot6H>tlag "len^vity 
inulyjli' (or 1960*1974 ihowi Ait eur-- 
tt^gt ind fixed deposits weie 
all atio^y Influenced by the changea 
in the ■ national income. Hie savings 
deposits responded ‘positively to their 
own rate of interest and negativdy to 
Ae interest on six-monA deposits'; 
similarly, fixed deposits were positively 
infiueaced by their own rates of in¬ 
terest and negatively by the yield on 
variable dividend industrials. But in 
nelAei case, was Ae result statistically 
significant 

.^n interesting section deals with the 
innovations in deposit schemes, like re¬ 
investment plans, recurring deposits, Ae 
pension plan, the small deposit scheme, 
etc. Their total performance seems to 
be enoouraging, but Ae perfoimance 
varies from bank to bank, being very 
good m the case of State Bank of 
India. The most important question 
however remains un-ansvveredAre 
these special schemes contributing an 
identifiable net increase to the total 
deposits, or are they mainly Averting 
Aem from one form to another? An 
Important finding is Aat in Ae case 
of small recurring deposits (Ae extreme 
case of which is Ae ‘daily deposit' 
scheme) Ae lapse ratio is high. The 
banks are naturally ^ dissatisfied, but 
Acre are non-banking saving organisa¬ 
tions which Arive on such lapses. 

Rangarajan has placed his tacts 
before Ae readers without reservation 
and has himself iiiAcated Ae limitations 
of some of bis finAngs. One such find¬ 
ing is Aat new branches mobilise 
depo.sits at a fast rate in the first six 
years and then the growth slows down. 
The facts are of coune Aere, but there 
is no logical reason why deposits in 
new brandies Aould behave in Ae 
manner indicated. Work also reqmres 
to be done on Ae question whether 
the expansion ot banking has reduced 
Ae cash drain. Data should be avail¬ 
able tor Ae number and value of 
cheques and other transfer documents 
drawn on the deposits of Ae rural 
bonks. A pertinent question is whether 
bank-transfers have had any effect on 
transfer through Ae p<^l system. An 
important question Aat has not been 
raised at all relates to the visible 
dedine in the qualiA of service, parti¬ 
cularly^ A inter-oice clearing and 
settlemettt. This affects unfavourably 
tile spread of banking habits. 

Turning to bank-lending, a very 
important observation is Aat Ae 
obsession wiA the inter-regional varia¬ 
tions in the creAt-deposIt ratio is mis¬ 


placed. A plaraied Increase in the ratio 
will mean Ittile in a region where the., 
d^sit base Itself is low and also when 
Ae creAt-depasU ratios and also on 
Ae more important matters like 
the credit granted in one area is utilbe J 
in anoAer. As in the discussion on 
deposit mobilisation, Rangarajan has 
given detailed data, state by state, on 
credit to small-scale industry and 
agriculture. In Ae case of small in¬ 
dustry, he has examined Ae role of 
the credit guarantee scheme end 
IDBTs special refinancing. Some of 
the findings confirm what has been 
shown by others, eg, Aat Ae default 
risk (as indicated by claims on Ae 
credit guarantee funds) has not been 
high and that ‘the small industry bor¬ 
rowers should not be confused with 
the small men'. The bulk of the credit 
to small industry has gone to Ae 
largest among the small. It will not, of 
course, appear from banking statistics 
Aat many of these are open or dis¬ 
guised subsidiaries ot the large industry 
owners. 

Rangarajan notes that bank credit to 
agriculture prior to 1969 was confined 
to plantations. He could have mention¬ 
ed that for years after 1969 such credit 
was lumped together with other credit 
to agriculture and Ae published figures 
gave a wrong picture. Direct credit to 
cultivators has increased, but Ae real- 
terms assistance received by Ae culti- 
vatois has not shown any improvement, 
if the deflator used is fertiliser prices 
or even the all-India wholcsa’e price 
index. Hiere'bave been marked regional 
disparities. The regression exercises did 
not show any significant influence 
of Ae cropped area or the irrigated 
area. The number of rural offices ap¬ 
peared important, but not much useful 
conclusion could be drawn from the 
finding Aat bank creAt to agricAture 
was less where oo-operafive credit was 
large. The recovery performance was 
unsatisfactory, though somewhat better 
than in co-operative credit, but the ex¬ 
tent of re-scheduling or rolling of loans 
is not known. There is an encouraging 
element in finding Aat small far¬ 
mers' repayment record was better than 
Aat of the larger ones. 

The author devdtes an en.ire chapter 
to credit guarantees — both Ae scheme 
introduced hi 1965 (operated by the 
Reserve Bank as Ae agent of Ae Gov¬ 
ernment of India) for .smali indus!?)^ 
and the Credit Guarantee Ckirpojation 
set up in 1971 for small fanners and 
otlier small sub-sectors. The provisions, 
facilities and procedures are explained 


in some detail. In boA cases, the claims 
made by banks on account of unre- 
ooverable loans have been relatively 
small. But it is difficult to answer Ae 
question wheAer such guarantee has 
increased the flow of credit to the small 
borrowers, because Ae expansion of 
such credit started at aboui tl^e same 
time when Ae guarantee scheme were 
introduced. There is an important 
question whether, wiA the defaAt ririts 
widely scattered, the banks ooAd have 
insured themselves through Aeir own 
reserves, Aus saving the guarantee fee 
and Ae administrative expenAture at 
Ae top. It can however be said, Ranga¬ 
rajan poiuts out, ifiat the bank mana¬ 
gers feel safer with a guarantee scheme 
operating. But whether the additional 
cost is justified is a question that re¬ 
mains to be answered. 

Finally, Ae author discusses what he 
calls "New Approaches to Lending’’ 
.starting wiA Ae disliiicUon between 
financial iiislitutions growing in res¬ 
ponse to a demand for Aem and insti¬ 
tutions which are established with a 
view to creating a demand for credit. 
This distinction, like all 'pull-push' 
differentiation, is not always dearly 
dichotomical, but the push factor is 
generally more important in a develop¬ 
ing economy, particularly when Ae fin¬ 
ancial institutions arc in the public 
sector. Among Ae steps taken to create 
demand for bank credit, Rangarajan 
considers tlie district credit plans and 
the lead bank scheme, Ae village adop¬ 
tion scheme, credit camps and group 
guarantees. The data ior 1976 show 
Aat though some 45,000 villages had 
been ‘adopted’ by Ae commercial banks 
for intensive credit deployment, Ae 
number of accounts per village was 
distressingly small in most of the 
states (7 in Rajasthan, 8 in Madhya 
Pradesh and 11 each in Gujarat and 
Haryana). The total amount of loans 
was not smali (Rs 234 croies), but 
about one-Aitd was accounted for by 
Andhra Pradesh atone. The expected 
‘integrative’ approach could not mate¬ 
rialise where Ae coverage was very 
limited. A special mention has justly 
been made of the agricultiu-e develop¬ 
ment branches of the State Bank ol 
InAa, but this deserved more than a 
footnote, 

Rangarajan enA wiA three questions. 
Hie answers to Ae first two questions 
are easy: that Aere has been a ‘marked 
departure' after 1969 oompated to Ae 
pre-nationalisation ‘pace and pattern ot 
banking development' and that without 
nationalisation Ae changes would not 



have come. The question whether So¬ 
cial Control could have achieved the 
results is left open, but good intentions 
without organisational changes have 
never paid good dividends in India. The 
third question is the crucial one; How 
far has the banking .system achieved 
the objectives of nationalisation? ‘The 
new thnist’, says Rangarajan, ‘is un¬ 
mistakable’, but he is careful to em¬ 
phasise disparities in banking spread, 
slow-down in branch expansion, heavy 
concentration of deposits in five metro¬ 
politan towns, inter-state disparities in 
credit availability and the failure to 
provide credit to the small and medium- 
siaed bonowers. The high cost-structure 
in rural branches raises the question ot 


alternative institutions. Rangarajan 
rightly argues that very narrow specia¬ 
lisation will not be fruitful and also 
that multiple agencies (including the 
regional rural banks) create new prob¬ 
lems. The final pisition remains open, 
but it can be expected that when the 
author has the time and freedom to pre¬ 
pare a new edition with more recent 
data, he will perhaps conclude that 
thirteen years after sationoliaation our 
banks still have miles to go before one 
can say that they have not only achi¬ 
eved the ailocational objectives all over 
the country and over all groups of bor¬ 
rowers, but have also shown the desired 
operational efficiency. 


tered chemicals ere continually being 
produced for export The EPA is hard 
pressed to carefully analyse pd assess 
the impact of these chemicals which 
are reimported in food. Besides, the 
perishable nature of food imports neces¬ 
sitates only marginal testing of known 
chemicals before approval. 

The authors argue that the principal 
victims of the circle of poison are the 
majority of the peoples of tire deve¬ 
loped and developing countries. The 
perpetrators are the powerful multi¬ 
national giants. To combat these giants' 
the people should band together and 
stop the circle at its inception and all 
around the circumference. This is to 
be achieved both domestically and 
internationally. The authors cile exam¬ 
ples of international groups, most not-' 
ably in the Philippines and Malaya,sla, 
which are doing good work. More of 
such is needed. 

Despite its comprehensive nature 
there are some serious shortcomings in 
the book. Most glaringly, the authors 
have somehow managed to totally by¬ 
pass Africa which has been the tradi¬ 
tional dumping ground for many che¬ 
mical compounds. Furthermore, Africa 
has emerged as a significant food 
source, especially for Europe. 

Wier and Sebapiro fail to adequately 
address themselves to the role of the US 
government in pesticide degisions. 'While 
some pesticide applications are unques¬ 
tionably and irreparably damaging to 
the environment, for a whole variety 
of chemicals the pros and cons fall in 
a grey area. Third world governments 
and people naturally resent paterna¬ 
listic attitudes of the powerful Western 
nations. Yet they would welcome hard 
to get scientific evidence. How can 
such a compromise be effectively achi¬ 
eved? Towards this end the authors 
could have substantially improved the 
relevance and effectiveness of the book 
if they bad included a concise "but 
sinjple scientific overview of the pro¬ 
pagation and dissemination of pesti¬ 
cides in the environment. 

Judged as a whole, the book is a 
useful Introduction to an issue that is 
bound to grow in significance. It is a 
must for anyone concerned with edu¬ 
cation on pesticides, chendcals and fte 
third world-first world interdependence. 


Poisoning Others and Oneself 

Anvind KUhanl 

Circle ot Poison: Pesticides and People in a Hungry Worid by 

David Wier and Mark Schapiro; Institute for Food and Development 
Policy, San Francisco, 1981; pp 


THE supermarkets of the United States 
are overflowing wilh luscious yellow 
bananas, pineapples and other tropical 
fruits and vegetab’es. At the same time 
consumers are sifting back smugly, glad 
that branches of the Federal government 
like the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) and the Deiiartment of Agricul¬ 
ture are diligently monitoring dangerous 
pesticides in their food. However, such 
optimism is ill founded. Wier and Scha¬ 
piro of the Oakland-based Center for 
Investigative Reporting present a com¬ 
prehensive and readable investigative 
study of how dangerous agro-ohemicals, 
outrightiy banned for use in the US are, 
nevertheless, entering the American 
diet through food imports. Many ban¬ 
ned or severely restricted chemicals, 
especially pesticides, are produced in 
the US for high profit export to the 
third world, There they are used on 
‘cash crops’, which are subsequently 
reexported to the US and other indus¬ 
trialised countries for high profit. This 
flow is tightly controlled by a hand¬ 
ful of giant US and European multi¬ 
national conglomerates. 

The story is familiar enough. The 
rampant production and use of highly 
potent and dangerous chemicals in 
domestic .agriculture lead to acute en¬ 
vironmental awareness and public 
clamour for strict regulations, The agro¬ 
chemical oompanies, not about to forego 
high ofits in pesticide manufacture. 


100; |$3.95. 

tailored the regu’a'ions to permit un¬ 
restricted export of dangerous chemi¬ 
cals. Wier and Schapiro argue that this 
loophole has been a disaster. The giant 
multinationals are now selling ever in¬ 
creasing quantities abroad and thu 
victims are the peoples of the deve¬ 
loped and developing countries. 

The promoters of agro-chemicals 
highlight the altruistic aspect of fheir 
export business. After all the pesticides 
are needed by a hungry world to pro¬ 
duce more food. And they are able 
to cite impressive statistics to show 
the increase in food production. How¬ 
ever, food production is not food con¬ 
sumption and such argmnents ring 
hollow to a third world peasant who 
can see more food grow but often eats 
less. Additionally he must pay the price 
of handling and living with these che¬ 
micals which produce death and dis¬ 
ablement. Until 1975 much of this 
foreign pesticide sale was actually 
subsidised by the US taxpayer os part 
of the USAID Food for Peace Pro¬ 
gramme. It was only the concerted 
action of domestic environmental 
groups that forced an end to this 
practice. 

But damage to the third world is 
only part of the story. ‘The US is in¬ 
creasingly dependent on food imports 
from the third world. Domestic monl-, 
toring of exported chemicals is very 
lax. Many new unknown and unregis¬ 
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Structure of Sales Taxes in India 

Mahesh C PnroUt 

This paper presents an economic analysis of the structure of sales taxes in India. 

The first section presents the develojment of sales taxes, and their various forms that exist in 
the country. This is followed by an analysis of the fiscal importance of these taxes. The objective 
criteria for the analysis are presented in the third section. The rrext section deals mth the structure of 
the tax. The last section is a summary of the recommeiuiations of the study. 


I 

Evotation of Sales Taxes in In^ 

SALES tax in India as a fiscal meaaure 
is the outcome of the present century 
only. For the first lime, the states in 
India were empowered to impose this 
form of tax through the autonomy 
provided by the Government of India 
Act of 1935. Maharashtra (erstwhile 
Bombay) was the first state to impose, 
within a very limited urban and sub¬ 
urban area, a selective tax on the 
sales of tobacco in 1938. Second in 
line was Madhya Pradesh (formerly 
the Central Province and Berar) that 
imposed a tax on the retail sale of 
petrol and lubricants in January 1939.* 
However, the first state to resort to 
a general sales tax was Tamil Nadu 
(erstwhile Madras) which levied a 
multi-point sales tax in 1939. Follow¬ 
ing Tamil Nadu, many states resorted 
to this form of taxation during and 
after the Second World War.* Models 
earlier adopted were overhauled and 
many states levied taxes on exports 
too; some of the •states levied taxes 
more than once on the same transac¬ 
tion, .especially on goods entering into 
inter-state trade. 

Many problems were being experi¬ 
enced due to the double taxation of 
the same transaction. While some of 
•the problems were settled in the Fin¬ 
ance Ministers’ Conference held in 
1948, the Constituent Assembly incor¬ 
porated many of them into the Con¬ 
stitution. Thus, the states were res¬ 
tricted from imposing tax on the news¬ 
papers and on the sale or purchase in 
the course of inter-state trade and 
commerce, on the sales outside the 
state, and on the export or import of 
the goods. Moreover, the power of 
the states to impose taxes on commo¬ 
dities declared 'essential' by Parliai- 
inent was subjected to the prior ap¬ 
proval of Parliament. 

The period following the adoption 
of the Constitution upto 1955 was a 
transition for sales taxation. It was 
with the Supreme Court judgment in 


1955 that the states’ power to im¬ 
pose sales tax was clearly demarcated. 
As a necessity, therefore, the Constitu¬ 
tion was amended and the taxes on 
sales or purchase of goods in the 
course of inter-state trade or com¬ 
merce were brought expressly within 
the purview of the legislative jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Parliament. As a result. 
Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, was 
passed. It authorised the states to im¬ 
pose and collect taxes on inter-state 
trade and commerce under the provi¬ 
sions of the Act and on behalf of the 
Central government. However, a maxi¬ 
mum rate of tax has been fixed in re¬ 
gard to ‘declared goods’. This rate now 
stands at 4 per cent. Moreover, since 
1957, sales tax on mill-nuide textiles, 
tobacco and sugar has been replaced 
by additional excise duties which are 
levied and collected by the Union 
government and distributed among the 
states.* The present sales tax structure 
in India, therefore, falls under two 
heads; 

(a) Taxation of intra-state transac¬ 
tions that falls under the juris¬ 
diction of the state government, 
and 

(b) Taxation of the commodities 
subjected to the additional ex¬ 
cise duties and of the inter-stati; 
transactions (ie. Central sales 
tax), both of which fail under 
the jurisdiction of the Union 
government. 

Since the Central sales tax and the 
additional excise duties are the cou- 
cren of the Union, there exists a uni- 
foim pattern in the tax structure. How¬ 
ever, the state,' sales tax structure 
has developed differently in different 
states and there exists heterogeneity in 
the nature and forms of sales taxes. 
These could be enumerated as follows: 

According to- coverage of the tax, 
sales taxes in India may be classified 
into the general sales tax (GST) and 
the selective sales tax (SST). Each 
of the states levy tax both under the 
(jST and the SST. Under tfie former, 
the tax is levied on almost all conuno- 
dlties excepting those which are ex¬ 


pressly excluded or exempted under 
the law. Under the latter, a few com¬ 
modities are singled out for the pui^ 
pose of taxation. 

While most of the states have a 
single Act for the imposition of the 
GST, some of the states govern their 
GST through more than one Act. 
Illustrations of these enactments are 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1947, und the 
Assam Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1956, 
in the state of Assam; and the Bengal 
Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1947, and 
the West Bengal Sales Tax Act, 1954, 
in the State of West Bengal. 

The GST, prevalent in the Indian 
states, is again of three tyes; single¬ 
point tax, douWe-point tax, and multi¬ 
point tax. Out of the 21 states having 
this form of tax, four states (t’fa, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu) have some form of a 
multi-point levy. Gujarat is the only 
state that has a double-point tax.* The 
rest of the 16 states have a single¬ 
point tax. From among these states, 
only three states (viz, jammu and 
Kashmir, Rajasthan and Tripura) have 
a first-point levy. All the remaining 
states levy tax at the last-point* 

Selective sales taxes are being levied 
in a’inost all the states. Such taxes 
include the sales tax on motor spirit 
(MST) and the purchase lax on some 
commodities like sugarcane, paddy, 
jute, etc. The purchase tax is levied 
in most of the slates under different 
conditions. Some of the states have 
specific enactments, but others derive 
such power from the GST Act. This 
is also true of the MST, Traditionally, 
it was singled out for taxation through 
a separate enactment. Gradually, there 
is a trend to merge it with the GST; 
Kerala merged the MST with the GST 
in 1965-66, Andhra Pradesh merged it 
in ,1968-69, Karnataka did so in 
1970-71, Madhya Pradesh followed 
suit in 1973-74, Bihar adopttd it in 
1976-77, and Tamil Nadu did so in 
1980-81. 

According to legal basis, thei sales 
tax in India is levied on the dealers. 
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Table 1: EsuMAtED Sales Tax Yikld 
r*QM THE Rust Point Lm, 1976 -T 7 

(Rs crore) 


Revenue First 
State from Point 

First Yield 

Point as Pro- 

Levy portion 

of 

State’s 

Sales 

Tax 

Revenue 


Andhra Pradesh 

102.77 

77.42 

Assam 

18.85 

85.02 

Bibat 

93,52 

92.66 

Gqjarat 

115.59 

75.71 

Haryana 

19.13 

52.07 

Jammu and Kashmir 

5.85 

90.00- 

Karnataka 

76.75 

70.00 

Kerala 

68.03 

70.00 

Madhya Pradesh 

76.22 

79.95 

Maharashtra 

231.81 

70.90 

Punjab 

25.92 

33.60 

Rajasthan 

63.07 

90.06 

Tamil Nadu 

119,90 

63.73 

Uttar Pradesh 

120.43 

54.82 

West Bengal 

60.94 

47.44 


Source: Estimated from the available 
statistics related to commodi- 
tyvrise turnover and yield. 


The tax is imposed either on the deal¬ 
ers who sell the commodities or on 
the dealers who purchase it. When the 
tax is imposed on sales it is termed 
as sales tax, and when it is levied on 
the purchases it is named as purchase 
tax. As the nature of commodities de¬ 
termine whether a particular commo¬ 
dity could be belter administered 
through the purchase tax or the sales 
tax, a few commodities have been 
singled out in mo.st of the states for 
the levy of a purchase tax. For exam¬ 
ple, there is a first-point purchase tax 
on cumminseeds in Rajasthan, a last- 
point purchase tax on rubber in Tamil 
Nadu, a first-point purchase tax on 
paddy in Assam, and a first-point pur¬ 
chase tax on sugarcane in many of the 
states. 

According to slabs of turnover, 
a differentiated sales tax is levied by 
some of the states in India, This tax 
Is distinguishable from ffie enstomaty 
classification implying imposition of tax 
according to the frequency of imposi¬ 
tion in the production-distribution 
process. Our classification takes note 
of the slabs of the total turnover of a 
dealer. To illustrate, some of the states, 
collect a lumpsum tax from the hotels 
and restaurants'. The tax is based on 
their total turnover. Kerala gives op¬ 
tion to thededen to pay tax at the rate 
d one per cent of their turnover when 
falling in the turnover group of 
Rs 10,000 to Rs 25,000, ai d at the rate 

lafie 


of one and a half per cent when foil¬ 
ing in the turnover group of Rs 15,000 
to Rs 25,000, instead of paying tax 
at different rales apph'cable to different 
rommodities. Andhra Pradesh imposes 
at additional tax of X per cent on 
dealers having turnover above Rs 3 
lakh. Tamil hladu levies an gdditionai 
tax at progressive rates on dealers fall¬ 
ing in different turnover groups. 

The above classifications serve the 
purpose of highli^tlng the main fea¬ 
tures of the sales tax systems prevalent 
in the Indian states. However, we 
should not deduce from the above that 
any such clear demarcation is feasible 
about the type of the tax system for a 
particular state in India, While each 
of the states has a particular form 
of tax, every one of them has adopted 
either another system or a different 
pdnt to impose the tax on a limited 
number of commodities. For example, 
all the states having a multi-point sys¬ 
tem levy the tax on most of the com¬ 
modities at one point; the states hav¬ 
ing the last-point structure, such as 
Punjab and Haryana, impose a first- 
point tax on some of the important 
revenue yielding commodities. Rajas¬ 
than levies two per cent multi-pmnt 
tax on gems and precious stones. 
Moreover, all the states impose sales 
tax at one point on the goods declar¬ 
ed to be of special importance under 
the Central Sales Tax Act. Likewise, 
in most of the states a large amount 
of revenue is derived from the first- 
iwlnt levy. This is true of the states 
having a double-point tax as well as 
multi-point tax. 

Thus, the classification of the states 
according to the system of taxation is 
based on the ‘residuary entry*. Hiis 
entry defines the point of levy and 
gives the rate of tax for the commo¬ 
dities not elsewhere mentioned in the 
GST Act. The importance of this en¬ 
try has declined over time, for more 
and more items have been separately 
listed in the GST Acts of the states 
to have a differential treatment. This 
is evident from the estimates of re¬ 
venue prepared for the year 1976-77. 
The estimates presented in Table 1, 
show that excepting a few states where 
the yield from the firat-point sales 
tax la about a third of the total state's 
sales tax revenue, the confribution of 
the revenue from the single-point levy 
is ranging between 60 and 90 per cent. 

II ' 

Flical InyortaBcc of Sdti Ttm 

Over rile years, these taxes have 
come to occupy a very important pfoce 


in the In^ fis^ afowture. Whete- 
aa the revenue from these taxes was 
30 per cent of states' tax' revenue in 
1957-5S, it has grown upto 50 per cent 
in 1970-71 and to more than 56 per 
cent in 1980-81, The overall growth 
rate for the period 1957-58 to 1980-81 
has been 20 per cent per annum 
(Table 2). Also, it has been one of the 
most income-elastic of the state taxes.. 
The elasticity coefficients for the sates 
taxes calculated for the period 1^5-66 
to 1978-79 show that it has been very 
high in all the states' (Table 3), 

These taxes being very productive 
for the Indian states, almost every 
year their rates have been revised or 
the base has been expanded to yield 
larger resources. Whenever the Union 
government has expected the states to. 
raise additional resources for the ful¬ 
filment of the plan targets, the states 
in.their turn have looked towards the 
sales taxes to yield the requisite re¬ 
venue,' This has been going on for 
years and now the stage has reached 
when the changes in the structure 
cause unnecessary movement of goods, 
lead to diversion of trade and hinder 
economic development. 

‘slowly but surely,’this has led to 
a demand for abolition of sales taxes 
in the country. Although the demand 
got some political upsurge, it has 
basically arisen from the fact that the 
structure of the tax is obnoxious, and 
the administration of the tax is cum¬ 
bersome. This, in the main, affects the 
'compliance cost' of^ the dealers. 
Hence, the demand has arisen from 
the business comnjunity who are not 
the ‘ultimate taxpayer’. 

Ill 

Criteria for Salea Taxci b Fedeial 
Straebn 

The above classifications highlight 
some of the crudal features of the 
salts tax systems in the Indian states. 
However, ax we look into tile details, 
we find umpteen other differences. For 
analysing all these differences Of sales 
tax structure in a country like India, 
the criteria prescribed by fobn F Due 
in his book titled “Sales Taxation” 
seem to be outmoded.' In the changed 
circumstances,, new criteria have to be 
evolved to suit the emerging condi¬ 
tions. We shall, riierefom, view them 
in a specific setting that would be 
relevant for the states’ taxation policy 
in Indian c^text. 

First, the tax system of a state (<ti 
whldt sales tax is an importaht part) 
is a sub-set of the overall tax system 
of the country. Hence, it is largely 
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Tabu 2: Rical Iufobtanoi or Sales Taxes® D) India 


cron) 


States 


Years 


Growtt Rate 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1978-79 

Coefficient 

R* 

Andhra Pradesh 

12.82 

49,90 

184,90 

15.751* 

0.980 


(303.0) 

(36,67) 

(43.93) 

(28.879) 


Assam 

2.82 

11.54 

28.44 

13.806* 

0.961 


(23,81) 

(41.01) 

(38.73) 

(19.893) 


Bihar 

10.54 

38.14 

130,63 

14.993* 

0.976 


(32.87) 

(48.18) 

(64.04) 

(25.683) 


Gujarat 

10.53 

63,83 

235.26 

18.910* 

0.980 


(50.67)* 

(59.06) 

(63.14) 

(27.699) 


Haryana 

3.46 

17.41 

69.62 

26.180* 

0.915 


(40.90) 

(39.71) 

(46.71) 

(10.404) 


Himachal Pradesh 

— 

0.38 

8.01 

33.662* 

0.744 



(25.00) 

(33.36) 

( 4.515) 


Jammu & Kashmir 

0.43 

2.49 

10.49 

22.181* 

0.955 


(12.86) 

(35.07) 

(30.28) 

(18.917) 


Karnataka 

8,15 

48.87 

164.49 

18.627* 

0.985 


(33.29) 

(48.03) 

(49.25) 

(33.149) 


Kerala 

9..02 

37.42 

146.89 

16.224* 

0.989 


(44.72) 

(55.05) 

(57.78) 

(33.119) 


Madhya Pradesh 

7.20 

40.97 

144.07 

18.415* 

0.964 


(27.71) 

(47.31) 

(50.10) 

(21.482) 


Maharashtra 

.32,15 

160.02 

537.27 

171024* 

0.992 


(50.04) 

(62.62) 

(63.15) 

(45.7671 


Uttar Pradesh 

16.42 

62.27 

272.25 

17.388* 

0.968 


(28.59) 

(40.74) 

(53.58) 

(22.849) 


West Bengal 

19.73 

67.93 

23 72 

14.233* 

0.988 


(40.21)* 

(52.67) 

(59.86) 

(37.609) 


Nagaland 

0.01 

0.14 

1.20 




(16.66) 

(47.23) 

(44.44) 



Orissa 

3.14 

17.54 

55.18 

15.484* 

0.963 


(36.72) 

(52.73) 

(56.09) 

121.030) 


Punjab 

19.91 

37.28 

119.31 

17,45* 

0.974 


(37.25) 

(43.34) 

(32.50) 

(19.173) 


Rajasthan 

3.70 

27.97 

113.68 

19.478* 

0.950 


(20.43) 

(46.26) 

(57.56) 

(17.974) 


Sikkim 


_ 

0.44 






(20.47) 



Tamil Nadu 

19,12 

81.85 

294.18 

16.825* 

0.989 


(45.68) 

(54.99) 

(65.75) 

(38.532) 


Meghalaya 



1.59 






(46.90) 



Manipur 

— 

0.26 

1.07 





(33,76) 

(46.72) 



Tripura 



1.17 






(45.53) 



All States • 

85,42 

766.21 

2773.31 

17.073* 

0.983 

• 

(30.64) 

(50,15) 

(55.80) 

(56.965) 



Notes: I Hgures wittin parenthtses indicate sales tax as per cent of stale’s own 
tax revenue in the first three columns; under the growth rate it shows 


t'Vaiues. „ , 

2 Growth rate has been calculated for the period 19fi0-61 to 1978-79, by 
the relationstdp Vt«=a bt where b“ (1+r) and Yt is the value of growth 
character (tax revenue), and t varies from 1 to n. Thus, the growth rate 
represents per cent per annum. The reference period for some m the 
stales differs, vli, Haryana and Pun|ab have reference period of 1966-67 
to 1977-78, Himachal Pradesh has for 1970-71 to 1978-79. Growth rates 
of Sikkim, Manipur, Meghalaya and Tripura are not calculated because 
thw have been formed very recently. 

3 mera to the period 1966-67. 

4 Refera to the period 1964-65. , , , 

• Indicates significance at 1 per cent level of confidence. 

@ This Includes general sales taxes, selective sales taxes and the Central 
Sales Tax. 


encyof the tax structure should al¬ 
ways be kq>t In mind. 

Keeping in view the above peculiar 
situation within which we have to 
analyse the sales tax system in India, 
we could keep the following objective 
criteria in mind: 

(a) Growth - objective: The W 
policy should be able to raise 
enough resources for the deve¬ 
lopment of the state. Accord¬ 
ingly, it should aim at having a 
tax structure that could bo more 
income-elastic; 

(b) Equity consideration: The 
structure should fulfil the cri¬ 
teria of both the horizontal and 
vertical equity. ,It should thus 
be. casting projiortioaately larger 
burdens on the better-off sec¬ 
tions of the population and 
should not be taking more 
than a token contribution from 
the poorer sections of the so¬ 
ciety; 

(c) Administrative expediency; It 
should be .so administered as tO 
cause the least hara,ssment to 
the taxpayers and to result in 
low compliance costs; and 

(c) Co-ordination: It would follow 
the nalional objectives of the 
overall tax policy and should be 
in consonance, in esssential re- 
spKts, with the structures pre¬ 
vailing in the neighhouHng 
states. 

With the above objectives in view, 
we would present an economic analysis 
of the sales tax structure in India to 
enable us to highlight the possible re¬ 
forms. 


IV 

Rate Structure 

Unlike the sales tax structure of the 
United States Of America, the Indian 
structure does not provide for a single 
rate of taxation. The rates vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of commodities. An 
attempt has been made in almost all 
the states to introduce prdgressivity 
into the sales tax structure. Hence, in 
general, necessities are either exnpt- 
ed or taxed at a very low rate of one 
to three per cent; comforts are taxed 
at an average rate of five lo eight per 
cent; and the luxuries are taxed at a 
high rate of 10 to 15 per cent. This 
treatment has no doubt affected the 
progresslvUy of the tax sysem in the 
country; it has also brought with it 


restricted to activities and transactions 
that take place within its borders. 

Second, there are significant dil- 
ferenoes between building a regional tax 
sWtem (the snb-set) and guiding the 
overall national tax policy. In the re¬ 
gional tax system, we have always to 
keep Jo view the possibilities of diver¬ 
sion (rf trade and inveshnent. This may 


sometimes lead us to follow the aver¬ 
age poKcy of the neighbouring states. 

.Finally, there are a number of com¬ 
mon principles that the sub-set should 
follow, along with the national system. 
Foi example, the principle of equity 
should always be ^ven proper con¬ 
sideration in framing the tax policies. 
Similarly, the administrative expedi- 


umpteon problems for the tax sthic- 
ture. 

One of the problems confronting the 
existing structure of sales tax relates 
to the lack of uniformity of rates. 
This causes diversion of trade as well 
as shifting of manufacturing activi^ 
from one state to another. 

The variation in the present rate - 
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Tabu; 3: Buoyancy and EusnctrY Co-BmaENT or Sales Taxes m 
Diffehent States 1960-61 to 1978-79 

Buoyancy Elasticity 

States -—;- 

Coefficients R* Coefificients R* 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

OOjarai 

Haryana* 

Himachal Pradesh* 

Jammu A Kashmir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

■Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 
Punjab* 

Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
All States 


structure, in select 15 states, is seen 
from Table A, It shows that the 
‘general rate’ is four per cent among 
the states having multi-point tax," six 
and three per cent in Gujarat having 
double-point tax, and varies from six 
to eight per cent among those follow¬ 
ing single-point system. 

Among the states in die northern 
zone only two grant exemption to 
cereals and pulses; others tax it at a 
low rate of U to four per cent. The 
food articles are taxed at the rate of 
5-7 per cent. Toilet articles are taxed 
at the rales ranging between, seven 
and ten per cent. Books are exempted 
in all states. Consumer durables are 
generally taxed at a higher rate rang¬ 
ing from seven to 12 per cent in almost 
all states. 

Among the southern slates, the rate 
of tax on foodgrains is very low. 
Pulses are taxed at the rate of four 
per cemt in all the states, excepting 


1.536 

0.980 

1.480 

0.984 

(18.879) 


(32.321) 

0.954 

1.344 

0.961 

1.282 

(19,893) 


(18.308) 

0.978 

1.469 

0.976 

1.338 

(25.683) 

• 

(24.105) 

0.972 

1.593 

0.980 

1.357 

(27.699) 


(23.776) 


1.995 

0.915 

1.862 

0.904 

(10.404) 


(9.716) 

0.626 

2.811 

0.744 

2.242 

(4.515) 


(3.425) 

0,934 

1.818 

0.955 

1.567 

(18,917) 


(15,499) 

0.984 

1.685 

0.985 

1.467 

(33.149) 


(32.725) 

0.984 

1.385 

0.989 

1.173 

(33.119) 


(31,411) 

0,956 

1.632 

0,964 

1.484 

(21.482) 


09.165) 

0.986 

1.456 

0.992 

1.309 

(45.767) 


(35.227) 

0.964 

1.499 

0.963 

1.303 

(21.030) 


(21.259) 


1.482 

0.974 

1.360 

0.968 

(19.173) 


(17.575) 

0.948 

1.704 

0.950 

1.674 

(17.974) 


(17.669) 

0.985 

1.705 

0.989 

1.547 

(38.382) 


(23.117) 

0.973 

1.703 

0.968 

1.554 

(22.849) 


(24.945) 


1.402 

0.988 

1,259 

0.984 

(37.609) 


(32.193) 


1.504 

0.988 

1.323 

0.955 

(37.029) 


(56.965) 



Kerala which exempts it. The rate of 
tax on edible oils is between three to 
four per cent. The rate of tax on vanas- 
pati is 6-9 per cent. The rates of tax 
on other food articles such as fish, 
meat, butter-oil and cooked food are 
more or less similar in all the states. 
However, toilet articles, readymade 
garmen's, footwear, confectionaries, 
and aerated waters ate taxed at diffe¬ 
rent rates. This is also true of .i num¬ 
ber of luxury articles, equipmenis and 
machinery such as lifts, tabulating and 
calculating machines and typewriter 
etc, These are taxed at the rate of If 
per cent in Karnataka, Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala as compared to 12 per 
cent in Andhra Pradesh and Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

In the states of the eastern zone, 
tax rates on foodgrains are more or 
Igis comparable. The rate of tax on 
ediUe oils other than vanaspatl is four 
per cent in Bibarand Orissa and dwy are 
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completely exempt from tax in Assam 
gnd West Bengal. However, chillies, 

coffee powder, pepper, other spices, 

and salt (sold in sealed containers) 
are all taxed at lower rates in other 
states excepting Bihar. Toilet artides, 
reaymade garments, footwear, con¬ 
fectionery and aerated waters are tax¬ 
ed at different rates. This is also 
generally true of a number of luxury 
artides. The main exception bang 

artides made of gold and silver, stain¬ 
less steel vessels and wooden furni¬ 
ture. Equipment and machinery items 
not in the nature of industrial machi¬ 
nery, such as lifts, tabulating and cal¬ 
culating machines and typewriters are 
laxed from 12 to 15 per cent. Rates 
vary even in the case of cement and 
organic manures. Variations are 
distinct in the case of high speed 

diesel; the rate is 17 per cent in Bihar 
as compared to 13 per cent in Orissa 
and West Bengal. 

In the western zone, all the states 
excepting Gujarat levy tax at the 
single-point. In the state of Gujarat 
the tax is levied at two points on 
commodities not specified in the Act. 
In general, a comparative study of 
rates in the states of this zone shows 
that cereals and pulses are exempted 
in Gujarat but are taxed at two to 
three per cent in the neighbouring 
states. Other food articles such as 
edible oil, butter and ghee are taxed 
at the rates ranging from five to eight 
per cent. In regard to the items such 
as coffee, aerated waters, cooking gas 
and dwnestic electrical appliances, 
the rates in <jujarat are significan'Iy 
higher. 

The above analysis of the rates of 
sales tax in different zones shows that 
wide variations prevail among dif¬ 
ferent states. The differences exist in 
almost all the commodities. Some of 
the necesrities, like cereals and pulses 
and a few other food articles, are ex¬ 
empted in some of the states while the 
others subject these items to tax at a 
low rate.. The tax treatment of articles 
classified as toilet artides and cosme¬ 
tics also differs from slate to state 
but there is a tendency among them 
to levy higher rate of tax on these 
articles. Some uniformity, however, 
prevails in the taxation of luxury goods. 
Eor these commodities all the 
states levy tax at the first-point and 
at the rates varying between 10 and 16 
per cent. Also, an attempt is made to 
adjust the rates of tax on the commo¬ 
dities which are sensitive to rue 
variations. NotwithsiandiDg all these 
efforts, the variations do prevail in the 


Notts: 1 Reference period—1966-67 to 1911-16. 

2 Reference period—1970-71 to 1978-79. 

This Table does not include buoyancy and elasticity coefficients of five 
states viz, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manippr, Tripura and Sikkim 
because of less number of observations. 

Figures within the parentheses denote T-value of the coefficients. 
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O) E refers to «xeinf»tion from the tax. 

(2) MP stands for mufti-point tax. 

(3) The two-rates with a plus sign indicate double-point tex. 












Tasle 5 : I^iUBunoN of Revimve fbom CST amount Indian SrAits 


Year” 

1964-65 1967-6* 1976-77 



Rs 

crorc 

Per 

Cent 

Rs 

crore 

Per 

Cent 

Rs 

crorc 

Per 

Cent 

Andhra Pradesh 

1.19 

1.89 

4.36 

4.16 

19.10 

4.20 

Assam 

0,36 

0.57 

0.51 

0.49 

6.37 

1.37 

Bihar 

6.16 

9.75 

7.40 

7.06 

15.56 

3.35 

Gqjarat 

4.89 

7.75 

7.64 

7.29 

45.67 

9.82 

Haryana 

— 

— 

3.61 

3.44 

27.21 

5.85 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.27 

0.06 

Karnataka 

1.74 

2.76 

2.44 

2.33 

27.66 

5.95 

Kerala 

1.80 

2.85 

2.62 

2.50 

10.42 

2.24 

Madhya Pradesh 

3.66 

5.80 

7.66 

7.30 

31.25 

6.72 

Maharashtra 

14.12 

22.38 

24.18 

23.06 

112.15 

24.11 

Orissa 

2.03 

3.22 

4.22 

4.02 

15.49 

3.33 

Punjab 

— 

- 

4.37 

4.17 

18.98 

4.08 

Rajasthan 

1.09 

1.73 

2.56 

2.44 

14.26 

3.07 

Tamil Nadu 

6.31 

10.00 

10.16 

9.69 

42.42 

9.12 

Uttar Pradesh 

2.00 

3.17 

3.46 

3.30 

23.47 

5.05 

West Beimal 

14.55 

23.06 

19,68 

18.77 

54.02 

11.61 

All states’ 

63.10 

100.00 

104.87 

100.00 

465.10 

lOO.Oo 


Notes: *It is inclusive of the rest of the states not shown in the break-i p. 

••Fach year in the Table represents a particular lax rate for the CST. In the 
first year, the CST rate was 2 per cent, in the next year it was 3 per cent and 
in the last year it was 4 per cent. 

Source: I Purohit, M C (1976), ‘Growth and Composition of Slates’ Tax Revenue 
in India', ^riha Vijuaue, 18:105-169, June, for the years upto 1967-(8. 
^ 2 Reserve Bank of Irdio Bulletins for the year 1976-77. 


rates of a hirgc number of commodi¬ 
ties. 

Multipucitv of Rates 

As there are very fine gradations 
for different coftimodities, large num- 
bei of sales tax rates within a state 
have come to stay. Most of the States 
have as many as 12 rates; some of 
them have even 17 rates. These range 
Irom one to 25 per cent. This multi¬ 
plicity of rates not only blunts the 
progressive effects that ate intended 
but creates the need for additional 
[ calculations by the dcalcis. Also, this 
increases the cost of compliance while 
not really benefiting revenue. Al¬ 
though it Is true that progression 
could be introduced through some 
gradations in rates, there is certainly 
no justification for having as many as 
17 different rate categories. 

Thus, there is clear need to reduce 
the number of rates, to adjust the rates 
to be more in harmony with ihosc 
prevailing in the neighbouring states, 
and to revise some of them to make 
'he structure more progressive and 
economically more beneficial. In this 
legard all the states should follow the 
pattern adopted by Orissa where the 
rates are limited to four only. 

Taxation of Inputs 

From among the**two principles of 
taxation of inputs viz, Physical In¬ 
gredient Rule and the Direct-Use 
Rule, structure of sales taxes in 


India in most cases follows the former 
one; nowhere is the Direct-Use Rule 
adopted. Even when the Hiysical- 
Ingredicut Rule is followed, normally 
there are variations in its application. 
For example, this rule is followed in 
Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
jemmu & Kashmir and Gujarat but 
from among these states, in Haryana, 
Punjab and Himachal Pradi*sh, ex¬ 
emption is granted when the raw 
materials are used in the manufacture 
of taxable goods sold within the state 
(i e, the tax would be collected when 
the goods are sent out of the state by 
way of stock-transfer or through inter¬ 
state trade). In Delhi, exemption is 
granted to raw materials even when 
final goods are exported outsido the 
country. In Gujarat, the manufacturer 
has the option either to buy raw 
materials and consumable atores with¬ 
out payment of tax or to claim set-off 
for the tax paid on raw materials 
against that payable on manufactured 
:;oods.- 

A number of other states do not 
fully exempt the inputs but provide 
lor a concessional treatment. The na¬ 
ture of concessions varfes from state 
to state. Maharashtra taxes raw mate¬ 
rials at the concessional rate of 4 per 
cent but provide for buying of raw 
materials without payment of tax by 
the manufacturers having turnover be¬ 
low Rs 10 lakh. These manufacturen, 
however, pay purchase tax at a later 
date while filing the return. Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan tax raw mate¬ 


rials at the rate of 2 per cent and 1 
per cent, respectively. Bihar also 
grants concessional treatment and 
taxes raw materials at the rate of 3 
per cent. The concession is available 
even if the raw material is used to 
manufacture exempted goods. 

Thus there exists heterogeneity in 
tax treatment of inputs among diffe¬ 
rent states. Some of the states exempt 
them from tax altogeher, others grant 
concession and yet another group of 
states tax them as final goods. But 
prior to our attempting any reform in 
this direction, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the economic rationale of 
taxing inputs. First, the taxation of 
inputs make the incidence tax un¬ 
certain. It does not enable us to know 
the final burden of the tax. Also, in so 
far as it is desired to apportion the 
burden of the sales tax among the 
consumers or final users according to 
their relative abilities to pay, it is pre¬ 
ferable to tax the final products rather 
than the inputs or intermediate pro¬ 
ducts that are used by manufacturers. 
Second, the taxation of inputs leads to 
cascading. To avoid cascading, proper 
tax relief is essential. Third, the diffe¬ 
rential rates of tax on different mate¬ 
rials may lead to an uneconomic use 
of resources. Finally, it increases verti¬ 
cal integration of firms. It may induce 
having such units which thmselves 
produce their major raw materials at 
an advantage as compared to a small 
manufacturer, who has to buy his re¬ 
quirements of raw materials irom 
others. ‘ 

Besides, in deciding the structure of 
sales taxes in the stales, it is necessary 
to keep in view the possibility of 
diversion of trade and economic acti¬ 
vity. This is essential because a manu¬ 
facturer in India can always buy raw 
material from the other states at the 
rate of 4 per cent under the Central 
Sales Tax Act.'" Hence, a high rate ot 
tax on internal purchase of a raw 
material inevitably lead to switchover 
to outside sources of supply.. It is, _ 
therefore, necessary as a first step to 
reform, to levy a rate of tax ou in¬ 
puts not exceeding the rate of tax 
under fhe CST. 

In the long run, however, the states" 
should aim at eliminating the tax on 
inputs altogether. That would mean 
giving full set-off of the tax paid on 
raw materials. 

The Point of Levy 

As stated earlier, there are various 
types oi sales taxes in the Indian states 
and hence, the point of levy varies 
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Table 6: Exemhion Ijmits tna» Sales Taxation in^kou 


(tvpeet) 


State 

Exemption Limit 


General 

Specific* 


Andhra Pradesh 

25,000® 

Niia&M) 


Assam 

20,000 


Bihar 

50,000 

Niia&M) 

20,000 (SG) 

Gidarat 

1,00,000 

30,000 (I&M). 


Haryana 

40,000 

-10,000 (M) 


Jammu and Kashmir 

50,000 

Nil a) 

1,00,000 (RH) 

Karnataka 

15,000@@ 



Kerala 

50,000** 

10,000 (M) 

5(^t)00 (Co-op) 

Madhya Pradesh 

50,000 

10,000 a *M) 

Maharashtra 

75,000 

30,000 (I&M) 

Punjab 

1,00,000 

40,000 (M) 

40,000 (RH) 

Orissa 

25,000 

Nil(I) 


Rajasthan 

50,000 

10,000 (I&M) 

25,000 (Co-op) 
50,000 (Sweets) 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesh 

50,000® 

1,00,000 

Niia&M) 


West Bengal 

1,00,000 

50,000 (M) 
20,000(1) 



Notes: *When the specific limit is not given for any category, the general exemp¬ 

tion limit applied to it. 

@There is no expemption limit for dealers dealing in the first-point goods. 
**The dealers dealing in single-point goods have to be registered at the 
turnover level of Rs 15,000. 

@@Tax is paid only when the turnover in Rs 35,000. 

I=Importer; M=Manufacturcr; Co-op=Co-operative Society; 
RH=Re5taurants-Hotels: SO—Schedule Goods. 

tenable. In fact, the system of ‘bogus 
dealers' in the last-point tax or the 
‘bill-trading’ under the first-point tax 
are similar in nature. The procedure 
of administering first-point tax which 
heavily relies upon the permits and 
the checkposls leaves much to be de¬ 
sired. In fact, it would not be exaggera¬ 
tion to state that the chec^posts do 
not function effectively and hence, the 
first-point tax looses its very base on 
which it stands. 

In contrast to the above, in modern 
economic theory, it is well accepted 
that the retail sales tax and the value- 
added tax are clearly preferable to the 
first-point or the multi-point tax, ■ 
Iiecause taxes do not cause cascading 
and at the same time cover value-added 
upto the final stage. Also, these taxes 
are n,«ulral to the allocation of re- 
. sources or the production processes. 

In view of the arguments for and 
against the first and the last-point tax, 
it is important to have an admixture 
of. different systems, In regard fo 
those commodities that (i) have fixed 
trade ehannels'fii) have easy traceabi¬ 
lity at the first-point, and (iii) do not 
have very large value-added after the 
first-point transaction, it may he ad¬ 
ministratively convenient to levy a 
first-point tax only. But there are com¬ 
modities that have no fixed trade chan¬ 
nels, Tliere is large evasion of ta.x in 
such cases. Hence the fifst-polnt tax is 
not suitable for such commodities. 
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from one State to another. However, 
there is a pronounced movement to¬ 
wards the single-point levy and a pre¬ 
dominant reliance on the first-point 
tax. This has been preferred on 
grounds of administrative convenience. 
It is argued that it is possible to col¬ 
lect the major part of the revenue by 
identifying and keeping manufact- 
turers and importers under scrutiny. 

The administrators point out two 
important drawbacks in the last-point 
tax as compared to the first-point tax. 
First, i^ is said to be inconvenient to 
administer because the number of 
dealers that have to be registered and 
assessed in this case are very large; it 
has to be collected from a larger num¬ 
ber of dealers. And second, the last- 
point tax is often evaded through the 
creation of bogus registered firms to 
whom sale vouchers are made out. On 
the face of it, these arguments look 
to be huitc reasonable. They are, 
however, not very convincii^. 

It is in fact a mistaken notion that 
the number of dealers get reduced 
under the first-point tax. As the num¬ 
ber of registered dealers depend upon 
the prescription of exemption limit, 
all those with turnover above that 
limit will have to be registered and 
assessed. The number of dealers would 
thus exactly be the same under the 
two types of taxes. 

The argument of leu evasion of tax 
under the first-point tax is also not 


Also, there li mother category—of 
goods., that has verv large value-added 
after the first-point transaction, f-r 
the above two categories we should 
go in for a system of value-added tax, 
Alternatively, we may try with a sys¬ 
tem of ‘two-point tax wifii set-off’. In 
this case the rate of tax would be the 
same as is prevalent for the first-point 
tax. Jut the dealers would be assess¬ 
ed twice for the same transaction. 
However, the set-ofl would be pro¬ 
vided for the amount of tax paid at 
the first stage. The second stage tax 
would thus be collected on the ralue- 
added alone. If the tax has been evad¬ 
ed at the first-point, the whole of the 
tax liability would- fall on the last 
dealer. This would, therefore, be a 
good cembinatien of the first as well 
as the last-point tsx, because the, 
amount of tax paid at the last-point is 
collected in two stages, a specific 
characteristic of the value added tax. ” 

SimcHABQE AND AnmnoiUL 
Saiss Tax 

Like the GST, heterogeneity also 
pievails in levying surcharge (SO on 
the basic tax liability. Some of the 
states levy the SC, but there are others 
who levy the additional sales fax 
(AST); still another group of states 
levy both these taxes. 

The SC is levied in Gujarat at the 
rate of 10 per cent. The proceeds of 
this levy are partly earmarked for fin¬ 
ancing expenditure on account ol 
natural calamities and partly for financ¬ 
ing a river valley project,** Punjab 
levies the SC at two per cent and 
Maharashtra levies it at six per cent. 
However, the latter state confines the 
tax to the dealers having tax-liability 
of Rs 3 lakh and above only. In Tamil 
Nadu, the SC is levied b a limited ur¬ 
ban and suburban areas only. In 
general, there is a tendency to levy 
die SC on .sales tax. This, in effect, 
raises the rate of tax. The dealer simp¬ 
ly shows the tax in its sale vpucher to 
shift it to the consumer. It is, there¬ 
fore, not necessary to have earmarking 
for the SC The rates of the tax could 
be rationalised and the yield could be 
raised upto the total of bothjhe taxes. 
It is, thus, necessary to introduce this 
refoim throu^ abolishiag tiw iu^ 
charges. 

The AST is levied in many of . the 
states. In Uttar Pradesh, it is levied at 
one per cent and Orissa levies H at 
une-inlf of one per cent on the taxaUe 
turnover. The AST levied in Tamil 
Nadu is a progressive tax levied' at 
different .rates depending upon ...^he 
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Table 7 ; Incidence or Sales Taxes in India, 1073-74 


(in per cent) 


Monthly Per Capita 
Expenditure Group 
(in Rs) 

Tax as Per Cent of Total Expenditure ' 

Index of 
Progression 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

0-15 

0.67 

0,30’ 

o.'os 

100 

15-20 

•0.85 

1.63 

0.93 

143 

2843 

1.02 

1.86 

1.16 

178 

43-55 

1.23 

2.35 

1,44 

'111 

35-75 

1.31 

2,69 

i;o3 

251 

75-100 

100 and above 

1.77 

2,60 

3.01 

4.51 

2,13 

3,39 

326 

522 

All HHs 

1.49 

3.23 

1.93 

297 


Note; Index of progression has been calculated by taking the tax burden of the lower 
group as the base, ie, 0.6S=1(X) 

Source .•Government of India, 1978. Report of the Indirect Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, Part II, Department of Revenue, Ministry of Finance, New Delhi, 
pp 92-94 


slabs of taxable turnover. 

As the ultimate effect of the AST 
as well as the SC is to increase the 
‘ effective rate of the sales tax in the 
state, and as tljf rate of the latter tax 
is ultimately decided by the state in 
question, it is useful to rationalise the 
structure in such a way that the effec¬ 
tive rate is comparable with the neigh¬ 
bouring states. For this purpose, the 
rational approach is to abolish the AST 
as well as the SC. The states should 
directly change the basic rates of the 
Sales Tax ratjier than resorting to 
measures like levying the AST or the 
SC. 

Tax on Consignment-Transfer 

As stated earlier, levy of sales tax 
on inter-state transactions is the sub¬ 
ject of Central Sales Tax (CST). Under 
the CST, no tax is leviable when 
goods are moved out of the state with- 
I out sale. This is possible when a manu¬ 
facturer appoints a dealer as his agent 
and sends his goods without selling it 
to him so that the latter is working as 
an agent ol the principal. This prac¬ 
tice avoids any tax on the movement 
of goods from one stale to another 
and is known as stock-transfer or 
consignment-transfer. 

As a result of this possibility under 
the law, almost all the big manufac¬ 
turers in India have their stockists in 
all the states. Hence, manufactured 
goods are sent all over the country 
without payment of the CST. TTie 
consumers, in turn, are benefited from 
this system because the tax burden is 
reduced to a great extent. Thus, the 
existing practice is a blessing in dis¬ 
guise and workp as a safeguard against 
exportation of the burden of the state 
tax to the out-of-state people. 

But the administrators have a feel¬ 
ing that this provision is being mis¬ 
used to avoid tiie payment of the CST. 


As it is not possible for a stale to trace 
all outside purchases made by its re¬ 
sidents, the practici’ of stock-transfer, 
.self-consignment, endorsement of mil- 
way receipts, etc, are the important 
methods that are used to evade the 
tax. 

Wi'h a view to checking evasion of 
tax. levy of tax on stock-transfers is 
very inucb on cards. A Cx)n.stitutional 
Amendment Bill'' has already been 
moved to bring these transactions 
under the purview of taxation. This 
measure would be adversely affecting 
the interest of both the consumers 
and the stale. 

Such a ta.s at the existing rate of the 
CST (i e, 4 per cent) would be revenue 
yielding device for the industrial states 
in India. As the production is centra¬ 
lised (for historical as well as geogra¬ 
phical reasons) in a few select states 
only, the rest of the slates would pay 
the tax. In the case of raw materials, 
similar situation would arise; and only 
a few s'Jtcs would benefit. 

On the contrary, this is going to 
have a great cost escalation in the 
country. When the raw materials are 
taxed on stock-transfer and the final 
products are taxed at the lime of dis¬ 
tribution to different states, the peior 
states in the country would pay much 
higher prices for their consumable 
items than the producing states. This 
type of a levy, would make the poor 
consumers of the poor states pay more 
than the rich states. It would, there¬ 
fore, be iiiequitous. 

This phenomenon is seen from the 
da'a on the proportion of the state’s 
CST yield given in Table 5. The Table 
gives percentage share oi the states for 
19M-65. 1967-68 and 1976-77. The- 
trend shows that Gujarat, Maharash¬ 
tra, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal claim 
a major chunk of the total CST re¬ 
venue. They account for about 55 per 


cent of the CST yield. As the total 
yield from the' CST has substantially 
increased with the increase in the rate 
of the CST, the economic implications 
of the percentage share of these states 
do not remain the same. Whereas in 
1964-65, the four states in question 
raised Rs 39.87 crore only, they claim¬ 
ed Rs 254.26 crore in 1976-77. This 
shows that the increase in tax rate 
created fiscal imbalances among the 
states. And, as soon as, they are em¬ 
powered to tax stock-transfers, their 
revenue from the CST would boost up 
greatly. This would, therefore, be a 
retrograde step, contrary to the princi¬ 
ple of ‘vertical equity' among the 
states, and hence hazardous to the 
lederal structure ol the country. Also, 
this would be contrary* to the ‘prin¬ 
ciple of destination’, an important 
criterion of sales taxes. 

RrvAMPiNG CST Rates 

It is obvious from the above analysis 
that the rationality does not lie in 
taxing stock transfers. Besides, other 
anamolies arise because of the fact 
that the tax rate on inter-state transac¬ 
tions under the CST is too high; the 
rate of tax in the inter-state transac¬ 
tions has not been kept in tune with 
its basic philosophy." When the CST 
Act was enacted, the objective of tax¬ 
ing inter-state, trade was not to raise 
revenue, but to tax the transactions 
simply to avoid consumers to get out- 
of-stale goods more cheaply than local' 
goods. Without such a tax, local pro¬ 
ducts and local dealers would have 
suffered a competilivc disadvantage as 
compared with outside goods and 
dealers. It might have created artificial 
channels of trade and caused economic 
w«ste in transportation by encouraging 
persons to make their purchases out- 
of-state tax free. 

Thus the taxation of inter-state trade 
in India is conironted with the twin 
(ilpjectives ol taxing commodities in 
such a way that they do not bear 
heavier burden than the local products 
and that the local products are not 
discriminated against the imported com¬ 
modities. With these objectives in 
view, the CIST Act pixsscribed two. 
different rates: 10 per cent on inter¬ 
state sales to unregistered dealers and 
one pet cent on the inter-state sales 
to registered dealers. The higher rate 
bn sales to unregistered dealers is 
prescribed because the GST is not 
paid by them. The rate is, high enough 
to dissuade them to enter into inter¬ 
state trade , to avail themselves of the 
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competitive advantage. As the trans¬ 
actions of a registered dealer are re¬ 
corded in the importing stale to bear 
the burden of the GST, a nominal rate 
of one pet cent was levied on these 
transactions simply to avoid unneces¬ 
sary movement of goods from one 
.state to another. 

The basic objectives of levying the 
CST have gradually lost sight of the 
policy framers. The rate has been rais¬ 
ed to 2 per cent in 1965 and than to 
3 per cent in 1966. Finally, in 1975, 
it was raised to 4 per cent. As the 
objectives of levying the CST was not 
to levy such a high rate of tax and 
as the inter-state traded community 
bears the burden of this rate as 
well as the GST of the importing state, 
this is a great burden on the inter¬ 
state commerce. Above all, this burden 
is finally passed on to the poorer states 
of the federation. It is, therefore, of 
paramount importance that the rate 
of tax in the CST is brought down at 
the original level of one per cent. 

Taxation of Services 

Services are exempt from taxation 
becau-se of the constitutional limita¬ 
tions imposed upon the power of the 
state, to levy fax on .sale or purchase 
of goods only. A faw sendees are 
nevertheless taxed under some specific 
provisions of the Constitution. These 
include electricity, transportation, enter¬ 
tainment, prore.ssioas, etc. However, 
in general, sales tax is not imposed on 
services. 

Taxation of services is extremely 
important in a country like ours be¬ 
cause most services tend to be luxu¬ 
ries. A tax on services would, there¬ 
fore, mean tasaiion of consumption of 
people in the higher income gro^s. 
Also, as development takcsi place, re¬ 
lative importance ol expenditure on 
services in to'al consumption expendi¬ 
ture increases. Thus, inclusion of ser¬ 
vices under .sales taxation would make 
existing tax structure more progressive 
and highly income elasiic. 

The empirical studies conducted by 
various Taxation F.nquiry Committees 
and the Study Groups corroborate this 
line of argument. The results of the 
consumption pat'ern studies of the 
NSS also demonstrate that the expendi¬ 
ture on services increases at a higher 
rate .is we go to the upper income 
groups. It shows that th,- Indian con¬ 
tent of tax on services would be a 
I>rogre.ssive one.'s Consideration of 
ctiuity, therefore, suggests that servi¬ 
ces should be brought under the tax 
net. 



Besides, taxation of services is 
necessary from another aspect too, It 
is related to drawing- up an arbitrary 
dtmarcation between commodity and 
service. Most types of repair services 
involve such a problem. Once the ser¬ 
vices are brought under the purview 
of taxation, this problem would not 
arise in framing tax laws. 

However, neither i& there a need to 
tax all services nor would it be ad¬ 
ministratively feasible to do so, Some 
of the services may not be taxed from 
the point of social welfare or social 
policy. For example, medical, educa¬ 
tional and religious services may not 
be taxed on account of their import¬ 
ance in social welfare. Also,. on 
grounds of administrative expediency, 
some petty services either in rural or 
in urban areas may not be taxed. 

IV 

Impact and Ipcidence of Tax 

The impact of the lax falls on the 
dealers legally responsible for its pay¬ 
ment Normally, the impact .sltonld fall 
on all the dealers. But, in India, this 
would mean collecting tax from an 
astronomical sum of dealers, and 
could be a herailean task to adminis¬ 
ter them. Thus, the lask of collecting 
.sales taxes is confined to only those 
dealers who are able to attain a parti¬ 
cular quantum of turnover. This is 
known as taxable quantum or exemp¬ 
tion limit It signifies the fact that the 
dealers who are above this tumovei 
limit are required to collect and pay 
the tax to the government; the other 
dealers are exempt from the payment 
of the tax. Those who pay the tax are 
known as registered dealers and the 
impact of the tax is confined to these 
dealers only. 

Whether the impact would be on a 
large or a small number of dealers, 
would depend upon the I'xemption 
limit. As .shown in Table fl, this limit 
varies from one state to another and 
has no relevance to the point of levy 
or to the -system of taxation. It is as 
low as R$ 20,000 in Assam and as high 
as Rs 100,000 in Punjab, and West 
Bengal — all these states having a 
single-point tax. In the states follow¬ 
ing a multi-point levy (re, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu) the limit ranges between 
Ry 25,000 and Rs 50,000 for the 
multi-point goods, but there is practi¬ 
cally no limit for the dealers dealing 
in single-poipt goods. The only state 
having a double-point tax (vii, Gujarat) 
has a higher turnover limit of Rs 


100,000, As the first-point tax is ad¬ 
ministered mainly through the surveil¬ 
lance of the importer and the manu¬ 
facturer, in mo.st of the states, these 
categories of dealers are having either 
'aero' limit or a low limit. A typical 
case of registration of manufacturers 
in the states is tliat of Bihar. In this 
state during 1976-77, 28 per cent of- 
the manufacturers were falling in the 
turnover group of Rs 0 to Rs 50,000, 
who paid only 0.06 per cent of the 
sales tax revenue (including the CST) 
of the state. The situation of exemp¬ 
tion limit for the other dealers is also 
not very satisfactory. In Tamil Nadu, 
for example, in 1974-75, there were 30 
per cent of the total number of asses- 
secs who fell in the turnover group of 
Rs 0 to Rs 50,000 and collected only 
0.94 per cent of the sales tax revenue. 
Similar situation prevails in most of 
the states. Such data clearly demon- 
.itiate the fact that tlic^ exemption 
limit of the dealers in the states 
should be raised to a minimum level 
ot Rs 100,000. This would confine the 
impact of the tax to only big dealers. 

Although the impact of the tax is 
confined to registered dealers, the 
incidence is wide .spread and is borne 
by all the consumers. The incidence of 
the GST as well as the MST is borne 
by the consumers of the state which 
levies the tax whereas the incidence of 
the CST is not borne by the consum¬ 
ers residing in the state which levies 
the tax; it is shifted on to the state 
importing the commodity. Hence, the 
incidence is shifted to the non-resi¬ 
dents who do not have any voice in 
deciding the taxation policy, of the tax¬ 
collecting state. As the CST is not 
an inconsequential sum (20 per cent 
of the total sales taxes) the incidence 
of this portion of the sales taxes, 
which is not known, is an important 
limitation of our studies. Notwith¬ 
standing this limitation, the empirical 
analysis is plausible for the GST, 
Various attempts have been , matle 
from time to time. The first attempt in 
this direction was made for 1953-54 
by the Taxation Enquiry Conwiisslon.** 
Thereafter, two attempts have been 
made by the Department of Economic 
Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Govern¬ 
ment of India. These relate to 1958-59 
and 196.3-64, respectively.” Hie 
latest study is that of the Indirect 
Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1978,** 
which ■ relates .ifi 1973-74. 

The estimates of incidence of sales 
taxes in India, made available through 
the abotfe sources, bring the impor¬ 
tant point to the fore that these 
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taxes ate progressive with refereace to 
the consumption expenditure base.' 
The progtessh'iiy has increased over 
the period of last two decades. The 
latest estimates for 1973-74 show that 
the incidence of the tax rises from 
0.65 per cent of total expenditure in 
the monthly per capita expenditure 
group of Rs 0-15 to 0.93 per cent in 
the next expenditure group of Rs 15-29. 
Likewise, there is a progressive increase 
in the percentage of tax payment as 
we go up lo higher expenditure groups. 
These results, as presented in Table 7, 
show that the sales ta.xes in India are 
progressive; the index rises from 100 
in the lowest group lo 522 in the 
highest expenditure group. 

The above results discard the no¬ 
tion that sales faxes are always re¬ 
gressive. This is mainly because of the 
fact that the tax structure has intro- 
tliiced progression in it through rate 
variations, exemptions and adoption 
of the physical-ingredient rule. 

' V 

Summing Up 

The evolution of sales taxes in In¬ 
dia has taken place in varying circum¬ 
stances in the dilferent states. The 
existing struetmc is thus heterogeneous 
and multifarious. Various forms include 
single-point lax, double-point tax and 
multi-point lax. However, there is a 
pronounced movement towards a .sin¬ 
gle-point tax and a predominant reli¬ 
ance on the first-point tax. Also there 
exist addilion.ll sales tax and sur¬ 
charge on the sales tax. The effective 
rate has thus gone up considerably 
and varies fioin one stale to another. 

From the point of growth, equity, 
administrative expediency and co-ordi¬ 
nation, it is necessary that the states 
have as few rates as possible. There 
should be uniformity of rates especi¬ 
ally in’ the neighbouring states. Raw 
materials should be e.\enipted to avoid 
the problem of cascading. However, if 
the tax is levied, the rate should not 
be higher than that of the Central 
sales tax (CST). 

As regards the rate of the CST, it 
should be slashed down to one per ceut 
only. Tax jin services shoultf be intro¬ 
duced lo make the tax progressive in 
the Indian context. Finally, the incid¬ 
ence of the tax should be calculated 
by taking account of the effective rates 
of tax and not simply looking into the 
statutory rates. 

As the sales taxes are having a sig¬ 
nificant role in the fiscal structure of 


the states, it is of paramount import¬ 
ance that the sales taxes are leformed 
on the above lines so that the struc¬ 
ture is economically rational and ad¬ 
ministratively expedient too. It is im¬ 
portant to note that the proposed tax 
structure would not only be fulfilling 
the eionomic criteria set out in Sec¬ 
tion 11 ot the paper, but Would also go 
a long way to check the evasion of 
the tax. 

Notes 

[Most of the work on this paper was 
done by the author as post-doctora! 
b'llow at the Department of Economics, 
Univcisitv of Calitomia, Berkeley, USA. 
The author is extremely grtitelul to 
John I-' l>ne of the University of Illinois 
lor h’s comments on the original draft 
ot this paper. However, the author 
alone remains ro.sponsiblc for errors, it 
any.] 

1 The Sales Tax Acts of C P and 
lierar and that oi Madras were 
challenged in the Courts of Law 
by the Central government on 
various grounds, particularly about 
the autlioril) of the st.ites lo im¬ 
pose such taxes, Howewr, the 
stales won the battle. 

2 The development has been as 
lollows: Bengal and Punjab adop¬ 
ted in 1041, Biliar in 1944. Bom¬ 
bay m 1946, Oriss.i in 1947 and 
Assam and Uttar Pradesh resort¬ 
ed to it in 1948. The erslwhile 
Part B slates, viz, Hyderabad, My- 
soie, Pepsu, Madhya Bharat, Tta- 
vancorc, Cochin and Saurashtr.i 
had also imposed sales tax before 

. 1950 and Part C states namely 
Delhi, Vindhya Pradesh, Manipur, 
Kuteh and Coorg adop cd it in 
1931-52, 

i The states hace been guaranteed 
the minimum .amonni of tax yield. 
Th base is the revenue derived by 
the slates in the year l93'-56. The 
increase m the yield's distributed 
among the sla'es as per the re¬ 
commendations of the Finance 
Commissions. 

4 Maharashtra was liaxing double- 
pouit levy for .ill these xears but 
it has switched over to a .single- 
point lax with effect from July 1, 
1981. 

5 In the Indian cou'ext, the words 
first-point and the last-point have 
specific meanings. When the ’tax 
is imposed oti the sale by the first 
registered dealer, who purchases 
commodities either within the 
state or imports commodities from 
out of the state, it is called the 
firs*-point tax; and when the last 
registered dealer sells commodi¬ 
ties cither to the consumers or to 
the unregistered dealers, any tax on 
the sale by this last legistered 
dealer is called the last-point tax. 

6 For elasticity cmefficient of other 
.stale taxes in India, see author’s 
paper ‘Buoyancy and Income Elas¬ 


ticity of State Taxes in India’, 
Artlia Vijnaiia, 20 : 244-287, Sept¬ 
ember 1978, 

7 It should be clarified that the Plan¬ 
ning Commission is responsible in 
this country to frame Five-Year 
Plans as well as Annual Plans. 
While formulating th; plans and 
examining the availability of re¬ 
sources with the states, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission recommends 
mobilisation of additional resour¬ 
ces. ' Hence, in most cases, the 
states have to change the scope, 
coverage or the structure of the 
sales tax to fulfil the target of 
mobilisation of additional re¬ 
sources. 

8 Due, John F (1957), “Sales Taxa¬ 
tion", Rouiledge & Kegan Paul, 
London. 

9 The term 'gener.,1 rate’ refers to 
the rale of tax applicable in res¬ 
pect of those commodities which 
are not singled out lor a differen¬ 
tial treatment. It is, Ihercfore, a 
residuary entry. 

0 The Centra! s.ile.x tax (CST) Is le¬ 
vied by the Union government. 
All the Inter-state transactions 
are coveral by it. The rate of lax 
fr>r purchasing raw material liom 
any other stale’under the CST is 
4 per cent. Hence, a higher rate 
ol lax on intra-state puiehasc.s 
would induce the manufacturer lo 
buy raw materials from the other 
states. 

1 Such a lax will not be administra¬ 
tively difficult to handle. In fad, 
liihar has already incorporated the 
double-point ta.x with set-off in its 
Bihar Finance Bill, 1981. 

2 The suicharge lelericd to in the 
case of Gu)arat is called the addi¬ 
tional sales tax under the siate 
laws. But the tax is in the nature 
el a surcharge because it is kvied 
on the amount of tax. 

13 The Constitutional Amcndmenl 
llorty Sixth) Bill |52 of 1981) w.is 
introduced in lok Sabha on ApriK 
•• 3 , 1981. 

M for details, sec Purohil, M C 
New De'hi; S Cliand and Com¬ 
pany, Chapter VII. 

J.5 I'or details, see Pniuhit, M C 
(19751, ‘Sales Tax Exemptions in 
India'. Fcoiwmic and Polilical 
Weekly, 10; 443-452, March 8. 

16 Government ol India, Report, 
Taxation Enquiry Commission, 
Volume I. 1953-54. p 72. 

17 Government of India, Ministry of 

Finance. "Incidence of Indirect 
Taxation. 1958-59", Ministry of 
Finance, Department of Economic 
Affairs, New Delhi, 1961, State¬ 
ment II; and Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance, "Incidence of 
Indirect Taxation ; 1963-84", 

Ministry of Finance, Department 
of Economic Affairs, New DeM, 
p 33. 

18 Governnpent of India, Report of 
the Indirect Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, Pan II, Department 
of Revenue, Ministry ot Finance, 
New Delhi, 1978, pp 92-94. 
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transformation of fritlat 

Integration vs Assimilation 



K S Singh 

Thin paper attempts to net the current changes that are taking place in tribal society in India in 
a wider perspective of social, economic and political changes. The paper is in four sections. 

Section / presents an ideological persi>ectke of the changes that are taking p/ace, and Sections II 
and III discuss the economic traiuiformation of tribal society and its impact on the social stratification 
among the trihats. The final .section discimas in detail how the.se social and economic cluinges have 
given rise to, and are reflected in, various ethnic based .solidarity movements as well as socio-adtural 
movements revolving round the (pieslion of trihd religmn, language and script, and political movermits 
whose demands range from greaiter political autonomy to indejiendence and whose methods range from 
constitutymal agitation to armed insurgency. 

The first three sections of the jniper apjieared last week. 


IV 

Tribal Movements 

A SURVEY of tribal movemonls con¬ 
ducted by the Anthropolosical Survey 
of India (ASI) towards the close of. 
1976 identified 36 ongoing tribal move¬ 
ments.-" H of these were concentrat¬ 
ed in the north-east. These move¬ 
ments include political movements re¬ 
presenting the transition from the 
politic.s of insurgency to that of inte¬ 
gration, socio-cultural movements 
seeking new identity, script-based and 
language movements, etc. Fastcin 
India reported seven movements, the 
most important of them being the 
movement for the establishment of a 
jharkhand sate. There were also mo¬ 
bility movements among the Kurmis 
' rc-seeking a tribal status. Central India 
reported the continuation of the Bha- 
gat movements and a political move¬ 
ment of sorts among the Gonds. The 
northern parts of Andhra which 
arc a part of the central Indian system 
witnessed a militant tribal uprising. 
There vvere four movements in west¬ 
ern India, a Bhagat movement among 
the Bhils, two agrarian movements 
among tribal peasants and halpatis 
and a political movement for auto¬ 
nomy. In the south, while there were 
small isolated primitive tribes, only 
incipient political process could be 
observed among them. 

These studies suggest that tribal 
unrest assumes an organised character 
only among the large homogeneous, 
landowning tribal communities who 
have a relatively strong economic base 
* such as the Munda, Santal, Bhii, Gond, 
etc. Very few of the primitive tribes, 
who have a pre-agricultural techno¬ 
logy, have participated in movements. 
The major tribal communities have 
also a high degree of literacy and 
high rate of participation in demo- 


cr.iiic processes. It is these groups 
who react strongly to the issues con¬ 
cerning land and forest on which 
they subsist. A new middle class 
also is emerging from among them 
in urban areas who agitate about 
reservation of jobs. They arc also 
sensitive to the exploitation of their 
people as labourers in agriculture, 
mining, industries, etc. Their de¬ 
mands are couched in secular idioms. 

MovxMtNTs IN North-East 

Tribal movements in the north-cast 
stand in a category by tbem.selvcs 
bec.vusc of the region's unique geo¬ 
political situation and historical back¬ 
ground. Many of these tribes living 
on the international boundaiies tra¬ 
ditionally acted as bridge or buRer 
communities until the advent of co¬ 
lonialism and shared ethnic and cul¬ 
tural affinities with tribesmen across 
the frontiers. Developments across 
the frontiers have had a profound in¬ 
fluence on rhe situation in the north¬ 
east. This region was not as com¬ 
pletely integrated within the politico- 
economic system of colonialism; it 
also remained relatively isolated from 
the cultural systems of the mainland 
and the political upheavals of the 
freedom struggle. It is interesting to 
record that the entire system of the 
non-regulation administration had its 
origin in the experiences of the tribal 
uprising of the 1820s in the Arakan 
hills, which continues to be a dis¬ 
turbed area. Many of the elements 
of this system were introduced else¬ 
where in the country, while they 
tended to isolate the north-eastern 
region all the more from the test of 
the country. • Further, unlike middle 
India the tribals in the north east 
(except Tripura) are in overwhelming 
majority and have never faced any 
threat of the kind to their identity 


that inspired the millenarian move¬ 
ments elsewhere in the country. Their 
institutions are relatively intact. They 
remain in possession of their land and 
forest. Therefore there were no agra¬ 
rian and forest-based movements of 
the wnc that occur in middle India. 
Christianity has emerged as^ the 
strongest factor of modernisation, and 
has given the tribals as it has done 
elsewhere a strong sense of identity. 
Considering the geopolitical (actor, 
the relative isolation from the politi¬ 
cal system and cultural influences 
from the mainland, the dominant 
form of movement has been political, 
seeking goals ranging from autonomy 
to independence and relying on means 
ranging from constitutional agitation 
to armed insurgency. Even the cul¬ 
tural movements an this region are 
only a dimension of these political 
processes. 

Political processes in the north¬ 
eastern hills picked up on the eve of 
transfer of power and gathered 
strength later as the secuhr and de¬ 
mocratic system was consolidated. 
Old tribes assumed new names, sm^ 
tribes merged with larger tribes, 
tribes combined to form new ethnic- 
cum-territorial identity. Beyond the 
territorial identity states were created 
to accommodate tribal aspiration for 
autonomy. In the process the Sixth 
Schedule model of political autonomy 
for the north-east was exceeded. 
Nagaland enjoys more autonom.v*'than 
other states as no law can apply to 
the Nagas unless it is approved by 
the state Assembly.' This political 
process extending from the merger of 
tribes to formation of new territorial 
identity and to formation of states is 
a unique feature of the north-eastern 
situation.^ 

While the processes up to forma¬ 
tion of the state were almost emn- 
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mon to all trlbM, there were difftren- 
ces on the question of their relation¬ 
ship with the nation state. A section 
J of the Nagas chose the path of insur¬ 
gency, followed by the Mizns, the 
Meitei, and the Tripuris. Other sec¬ 
tions of the same tribes preiered in¬ 
tegration, For example, in Nagaland 
the Angami, the Ao and the Sema 
who had played the major role in the 
beginning of Naga insurgency opted 
for sedate regional politics. The centre 
of gravity shifted from the area do¬ 
minated by these tribes to the area 
inhabited by the Konyak and Lotha 
and now to the international border. 
The insurgency is now dominated by 
the Hemis, and the Konyaks and 
langkhuls. In fact there has been a 
reaction among these minor tribes 
against the dominance of the advanc¬ 
ed tribes such as the Ao, the Angami, 
the Chakesang and the lotha. There 
js a demand for the formation of the 
remote and undeideveloped Mon and 
Tuensang districts into a Union Ter¬ 
ritory. 

The cultural dimension of the poli¬ 
tical processes is interesting. There 
has been a phenominal rise of Chris¬ 
tianity during the 1961-71 decade, as 
a symbol of tribal identity, as a mark¬ 
er of status in all states except Aru- 
nachal where the Freedom of Religion 
Act has been promulgated to forbid 
conversion to the faiths alien to 
Arunachal Pradesh by force, fraud, 
inducement and allurement. How¬ 
ever, there has been conversion in 
Lohit and Subansiri divisions. 

Sanskritisation has not been at 
work in the north-eastern hills. The 
Brahma movement among the Bodo 
Kacharis stopped short of the hills. 
The Sanskritisation process in the 
Manipur valley has not only come to 
a stop, there is even an attempt at 
de-Sanskritisation, an impulse to go 
back to the pre-Vaishnava, pure forms 
of Meitei culture represented by the 
Sanamahi cult. It has secured ofTi- 
rial recognition, many members of the 
government being among its ardent 
supporters. The prevailing idea is 
that Vaishnavism softened the martial 
Meiteis by enjoining abstention from 
meat and drink. The Meitei now 
play a second fiddle to the uibals and 
Mayangs (outsiders). Such feelings 
have been fomented by the political 
activists of the Manipur National 
Front which has been preaching a 
kind of cultural revivalism and invok¬ 
ing Hie common pre-Hindu Mongo- 
bid heritage to unite not only all 
Sanaroahls but all Mangoloid peoples 


of the north-east. The anti-Benggli 
and aml-Vaishnavj thrust and 
orienta'ion of the Meitei revival- 
istie movement have given way to 
the demand for severance of all cul¬ 
tural links with the rest of the coun¬ 
try forged by the history and cultural 
interaction over the past five hundred 
years. In 1979'a former minister 
presided over the burning of the holy 
scriptures at Kangla Fort where two 
and a half centuries ago the upcoun- 
try Brahmins had burnt the entire lot 
of Manipuri scriptures. There was 
even a revival of drinking to boost 
the martial spirit of the Meitics until 
the Imas (mothers) launched their 
drive against the boozers. The slate 
government has recognised the 27- 
lettcr Manipuri script determined as 
such in 1969. 

Related to this attempt to identify 
the Mongoloid heritage of the north¬ 
eastern peoples at the cultural level 
is the effort to bring together the in¬ 
surgent groups under a common ban¬ 
ner. However it is forgotten that the 
iKiraia Jana Knti) is wiy much part 
of the Indian ethos, and Vaishnavism 
did not prevent the Meiteis from 
lighting the British. 

Two other nativistic movements 
have sought to revive the pure and 
pristine elements of tribal culture. 
The Seng Khasi, a socio-cultural or¬ 
ganisation of the Khasi had been es¬ 
tablished as early as m 1889 to pre¬ 
serve the Khasi way of life. Through 
Its platform the non-Christian Khasis 
have sought to .strengthen the ancient 
.system of clan relationship, which was 
disturbed by the large-scale conver¬ 
sion of the Khasis to Christianity. The 
second, the Zeliangrong movement, 
started as a religio-cultural movement 
under jadonang, assumed a political 
overtone and became the only move¬ 
ment to have established linkages 
with the national freedom struggle. 
Under Gaidilieu it has remained 
strongly nationalistic, has promoted 
tribal solidarity and demanded crea¬ 
tion of a separate administrative unit 
to be formed out of the territories 
inhabited by the constituent tribes in 
the contiguous regions of Manipur. 
Assam and Nagaland. 

The influx of foreign nationals 
aroused the apprehension of the tri- 
bais, even though nowhere in this 
regon except in Tripura did this as¬ 
sume the form of a movement direct¬ 
ed not only against illegal immigrants 
but also against all those who are 
traditionally considered outsiders by 
tribals — Mayang (Manipur), Dhakar 


(Meghalaya), Vais (Mizoram) etc. Acts 
of arson and violence invt^ving these 
communities occurred from 1978 on¬ 
wards in Meghalaya, Manipur and 
Mizoram. They reached their blood¬ 
iest culmination in Tripura in June 
1930. The anti-Mayang riots in mid- 
1980 in Manipur left 2,000 Mayangs 
homeless and 150 hospitalised. Me¬ 
ghalaya, for long regarded as an island 
of peace, stability and communal har¬ 
mony in a region of ferment, witnes¬ 
sed serious disturbances involving 
tribals and non-tribals. Even though 
the non-tribais form a small portion 
of the total population and do not 
conceivably pose any threat to the 
integrity or security of tribals, a 
movement, apparently taking a cue 
fiom Assam and elsewhere developed 
against the noa-tribals from mid-1978 
and spread. This 'sons of the soil’ 
t.vpe of movement revived elsewhere 
the demand for the formation of the 
Uttarakhand and Gorkhaland states in 
north Bengal. The Assam agitation 
against the foreigners alarmed the 
plains tribals, who demanded creation 
of a separate state, Udayachal; later 
It was toned down by the Plain:, Tri¬ 
bals’ Council of Assam (PTCA) to 
embrace the concept of regional auto¬ 
nomy within the framework of present 
state of Assam. 

Middle India 

Unlike the north-east the tribal 
■societies in middle India have been 
closely integrated with the colonial 
.system, its economy and administra¬ 
tion. The interaction of the peasants 
and tribes had led to the development 
of settled agriculture as the primary 
mode of subsistence in the pre- 
colonial period. This process was 
accentuated in the colonial phase as 
waves of peasants moved into tribal 
areas. They also carried with them 
their cultural systems which inspired 
the rise of the Bhagat movement 
among tribes. In the colonial phase 
the tribals not only faced threat to 
the control of'their environment and 
resources such as land but also lost- 
control over them. This was at the 
root of the long chain of tribal up¬ 
risings centering on the crucial ques¬ 
tion of the possession of land. To¬ 
gether with the agrarian struggle 
sanskritisation processes were also at 
work. In the post-colonial phase 
these processes continued, except in 
one respect, namely, that the sanskrit¬ 
isation process slowed down, if it was 
not actually reversed as in the north¬ 
east, as demand for implementation 
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pi the welfare measures following the 
recognition of the tribes as a privileg¬ 
ed category grew. We may categorise 
the movements in middle India as 
follows: 

(i) Movements for political autn^ 
nomy; 

fii) Agrarian and forest-based 
X' movements; 

(ili) Sanskritisation processes; and 

(iv) Cultural movements based 
on script and language. 

Mos'ements i-or PoLTncAL Autonomy 

The Gonds and Bhils voiced their 
demand for the formation of a sepa¬ 
rate state at the beginning of the 
Second World War, though it was 
never spelt out and sustained by an 
organised movement .-™' Kurma Bhimu 
in Adilabad demanded a Gond raj in 
1941'''‘ The Raj Gond leaders such 
as Raja Naresh Singh demanded the 
formation of a separate state for the 
Adivasis to be carved out of the tribal 
areas of Chhatisgarh and contiguous 
districts of Rewa region and Vidarbha, 
in a memorandum submitted before 
the Slates Reorganisation Commission. 
On May 19, 1963 Narain Singh Uikey. 
President of the Gondwana Adivasi 
Seva Mandal reiterated the demand 
for the formation of the Gondwana 
state, consisting of the Gond and 
other tribal regions of the Chhattis- 
garh and contiguous districts of Vi¬ 
darbha in Maharashtra to protect 
them against exploitation. 

A movement of the Gonds of the 
lower strata led by Hira Singh deve¬ 
loped in the late 1930s and reached 
its peak in 1962-3 before dying 
down.^’ Hira Singh, son of Penu 
Gond Manjhi belonged to Amapara 
(Durg) and came of the respectable 
ranks of the Deo Manjbis. He chose 
Durg as the centre of his activities in 
1948, founded an organisation called 
Adivasi Kalyan Samiti to promote the 
welfare of the Gond people in their 
homeland and gave himself the name 
Kangla Manjhi in token of his identity 
with the poor (kaiigal), by which he is 
better known now. The objectives of 
the Samiti were to uplift the tribal 
people by promoting implementation 
of development programmes hunched 
by the government, to encourage cul¬ 
tivation among the trlbels who could 
no longer depend on forest by sutur¬ 
ing facilities for this and lastly to 
construct shrines to the Gond deities, 
Gaura Deo and Burha Deo. In 1961, 
he held as many as 30 meetings; his 
sphere of influence extended over 
fialagbat, Siwani, fsibilpur, Mandla, 


Chhbidwara and Durg, There were 
instances of conflict with local govern¬ 
ment functionaries. He advocated 
non-payment of tax which uould be 
collected only by his Sarkar. He also 
declared formation of the Gondwana 
Raj, which would solve all problems 
for 40 lakh tribals of Middle India. 
He acquired considerable following 
and could mobilise a lakh tribals at 
one point temporarily, in the region 
extending up to the fihandara district, 
The Manjhi and 18 of bis associates 
were hauled up for violating the laws 
in 1960. They were charged in four 
cases with committing many offences 
such as impersonation of public ser¬ 
vants, forming public assemblies and 
cheating. They were acquitted on 
appeal of all offences by the Sessions 
judge. The Manjhi continued to claim 
that he was a social reformer. The 
movement does not show any activity 
now. Kangla Manjhi however conti¬ 
nues to hold meetings. Some people 
have described the movement ■>$ con¬ 
cealed insurgency. The local autho- 
rit-es do not agree and neither he nor 
his movement was taken seriously by 
them. For most of them the Manjh, 
was an eccentric person and his move¬ 
ment was quixotic. 

A tribal autonomy (Adivasi Swayat 
Raj) movement was reported from 
South Gujarat. An Adivasi leader 
(Camit) who represented the tribal 
Area of the Dangs threatened to form 
a ‘Dangi Sena’ and ask for a separate 
state if the problems of the people 
were not solved. A Conference held 
at Ahwa in the Dangs in May 1969 
called for the formation of an Adivasi 
autonomous state. There was wide¬ 
spread sympathy for this movement. 
The CPI(M) lent its support. The 
Adivasi Rashtriya Mahasabba stated 
the they would ask for the creation 
of a full-fledged state, separate from 
Gujarat, comprising adjoining tribal 
territories of neighbouring state if 
their problems were not solved. The 
movement .is confined to the Broach 
district, 

The best organised and most arti¬ 
culate movement for tribal autonomy 
is in Chotanagpur." There were many 
reasons for the rise of the powerful 
separatist movement in this region. 
Chotanagur was the most advanced of 
the tribal regions in point of literacy, 
political consciousness and industrial 
progress. The major tribal communi¬ 
ties were concentrated in a geographi¬ 
cally distinct region and not split up 
like the Bheels and Gonds into different 
political and tenitorial systems. 


Christianity came in a big way to 
Chotanagpur; the major tribes of Chota- 
iiagpur were very effectively evaneflsed 
In fact, there was no other region 
of tribal Middle India that witnessed 
such a spread of Oiristianity. As 
Christianity spread it performed many 
roles; it gave the tribes a sense of 
identity; it gave them a history and a 
myth; it accentuated the notion of 
private rights in land; it promoted 
education and medical care; it also 
(mphasised a sense of separateness 
from the rest. The Chotanagpur tribes 
had a tradition of militant and organis¬ 
ed struggles going back over a hundred 
years. The struggles were organised 
around land and not forest, as else¬ 
where. The incidence of proletarianisa- 
lion was small when compared with that 
among the Bheels, The, tribal system 
had survived relatively intact in 
this region. There was s ridt 
corpus of anthrigwiogieal literature 
to draw u.oon in order to aeate a 
new sense of history to legitimi.se the 
tribals’ search for identity. Sarat 
Chandra Roy the father of Indian an- 
tliinpology was not only a closet anthro¬ 
pologist, but also the first ideologue 
and active protagonist of the demand 
for tribal autonomy. He Mve an elo¬ 
quent expression to the trifials' demand 
for seoaiation: his ideas and draftsman¬ 
ship left their imprint on the memo¬ 
randa submitted by tribal organisations 
before difTcrent government bodies. 
Lastlv. Chotanagpur was exposed to the 
oj-ieration of many interests. The 
Bengalis formed a sixeable profession;i| 
■ind landowning community, and the 
Muslims were a significant trading and 
professional interest. The Bengali- 
Behari controversy over employment in 
the late 1930s and the Muslim League 
politics also affected the development 
of the tribal separatist movement. 

When the era of constitutional re- 
foims dawned after 1918 and demands 
for promotion and protection of regiimal 
and sectarian interests grew, the edu¬ 
cated Christian tribals, mostly students, 
belonging to the German and Anglican 
Missions, took a hand in organising the 
Chotanagpur Improvement Society at 
the instance of the Anglican Bishop of 
Ranchi. The period 1938-47 saw the 
rise of a militant movement under the 
Adivasi Mahasabha, The immediate 
cause of the formation of the Maha¬ 
sabha was the experience of the first 
elections held in 1937 under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1935. The 
CtHtgress had swept the polls. This 
persuaded mainly Christian as niso 
-Mn-Christian merger with the Adivasi 
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Mahasabha. 1 b this respect the latter 
represented an advance on the earlier 
movement and possessed a pan-tribal 
Composition and objective. The Adi- 
vast Mahasabha was wound up and 
merged with a new regional party, the 
Jharkhand party, in 194». Behind it 
were the experiences of the failure of 
the militant movement and of the 
framing of the Constitution of India. 
The tribals had been recognised as a 
minority, and the Fifth and the Sixth 
Schedule had given them more than 
the anthropologists and the British 
administrators had prepared them for. 
The Jharkhand party was thrown open, 
at least, in principle, as embodied in its 
constitution, to all Cbotanagpuris. 
There was thus a transition from 
ethnicity to regionalism as the formative 
factor in the movement. The period 
from 1952 to 1957 which cut across 
the two elections was in many ways 
the peak neriod for the Jharkhand 
movement and party, which had emerg¬ 
ed as the major party in the Chotanag- 
pur-Saptal Pargana region. The second 
general elections had seen it extend its 
■nSuence in Orissa, where it captured 
five seats, and held the balance of 
power in the state politics plagued by 
instability. It di.splayed remarkable 
unity', laid down the law in the tribal 
region, could mobilise thousands of 
oeople and take out mammoth proces¬ 
sions at short notice.. The decline of 
the party which began m the earlv 
1960s could be attributed to many 
factors. First, there was the growing 
impact of development programme on 
Chotanagpur and the increasing in¬ 
volvement of the tribals in development 
I process. Secondly, the srlit between 
the advanced Christian and relatively 
backward non-Christian tribals arising 
out of the competition for better edu¬ 
cation facilities, employment opportuni¬ 
ties and control over development 
inputs and resources deepened. The- 
non-Christians started looking to the 
Congress and the Jana Sangh for sup¬ 
port by the late 195(ls. The elections 
in 1962 slashed the number of votes 
polled by the Jharkhand Party to al¬ 
most half of those repstered in 1957 
and reduced its seats to twenty in the 
Bihar Assembly. 

Wc enter upon an interesting phase 
II96J-80) after the fourth genera! 
elections, when though the objective 
( conditions of a movement were present, 
there was no unified political party. 
The structure of the Jharkhand party 
had been fragmented; the parent body 
had broken up into smaller parties 
formed by tribal sub-ethnic groups, 


There was a movement, but no com¬ 
posite party. The radicalisation of 
politics was also due to the influence of 
the Naxalite movement, infiltration by 
extremist elements of tribal organisa¬ 
tions, and the entry of the leftist part¬ 
ies in the region, in a big way. An¬ 
other aspect of this phase was the rise 
of the urban pressure groups led by the 
educated tribals, mostly Christian .md 
centred at industrial complexes, to 
demand jobs for tribal youths in 
administration and industrial undertak¬ 
ings. The process of the formation and 
the development of the pressure groups 
is epitomised in Ae Birsa Seva Dal 
(BSD) which emerged as the most im¬ 
portant, if not the only one, of the 
urban groups. 

The most important development 
during the period was the formation 
of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha J1975) 
with the objective of forming a sepa¬ 
rate Jharkhand state, ending exploita¬ 
tion of tribals by non-tribais, and 
securing preferential treatment for the 
sons of the soil in the matter of employ¬ 
ment. The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
(JMM) combined in its operations 
elements of agrarian radicalism and 
cultural revivalism. Tlic '.Morcha has 
launched an operation to recoier 
alienated land from moneylenders and 
big peasants in North Chotanagpur. 
which was not the stronghold of the 
Jharkhand party. Elements of the 
ancient tribal self-government have been 
revived. The Baisi (assembly) functions 
as a court without court fees or plead¬ 
ers and deals out simple justice, A 
volunteer force has been raised. Sub¬ 
scriptions are being locally colletcd. 
Tribal traditions of collective farming 
and preservation of jungles, pastures 
and common land have also been reviv¬ 
ed; a common grain pool has been 
created. 

The Jharkhand party which has been 
steadily losing ground in the general 
elections since 1961 did not, as a party, 
contest the Lok Sabha poll in March 
T977. In the elections to the Bihar 
AssemHv held in May 1977. all four 
snlinter groups of the Jharkhand Patty 
together polled only SI,227 votes in 1977 
as against 1,61,187 votes in 1972. The 
Janata wave swept the tribal reg'rn';. 
In spite of this, a militant phase of the 
Jharkhand movement started in October 
1977. It originated in the statements 
made bv Javaprakash Narayan about 
the advisability of the formation of 
small states and Is' the then Home 
Minister, Charan Singh, about the re¬ 
organisation of the .states. This trigger, 
ed off developments at two levels in 


Chotanagpur. First, all parties includ¬ 
ing the Janata but excluding the Jhar¬ 
khand party came together to demand 
a separate state for the Chotanagpur- 
Santhal Pargana region; secondly, the 
Jharkhand party demanded the forma¬ 
tion of the’ Jharkhand slate consisting 
not only of the Chotanagpuc-Santhal 
Pargana regirni of Bihar (7 districts) but 
also of the adjoining districts of Orissa 
(4), West Bengal (3) and Madhya Fra- 
desh (2) — in all 16 districts. 

The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha has 
emerged as a major political force in 
the industrial and mining belt of Chota¬ 
nagpur, and in state politics after the 
1980 general elections. It seeks to 
broadbase the separatist movement by 
including within its ambit the peasant 
and working classes. A Jharkhandi is 
a producer irrespective of caste, tribe " 
or nation residing in the Jharkhand. 
The Jharkhand is described as an inter¬ 
nal colony which is being exploited by 
outsiders. Even though the region 
accounts for 28 per.,.cent of minerals, 
it avails itself of only 15 per cent of the 
state's budget for develooment. The 
development process itself is exploita¬ 
tive of the local inhabitants and out¬ 
siders have moved in to seize all 
opportunities of employment. There is 
a Jharkhand nationally and, as in all 
nationality questions, self-determination 
is the kev element in the social forma¬ 
tion. It is only within a separate state 
of Jharkhand that the nationality can 
be satisfactorily solved for the benefit 
of the exploited and depressed working 
classes. The Jharkhand must therefore 
tuni into a Lalkhand that is, the move¬ 
ment of political separatism and strug¬ 
gle of the working classes should go 
together. 

The tribal-ethnic mosc.nient reveals 
strands of inter-denominational and 
inter-tribe competition and rivalry. 
While the protestants have been the 
staunch supporters of the Jharkhand 
movement, the Catholics because of 
global reasons 'have been rather ambi¬ 
valent. In the Orissa election (1974) 
'hey advised their members to vote 
the Consress. Secondly, while the 
Kolarian tribes, Mundas, Kharias, San- 
tals and Hos have supported the 
Jharkand party, the Oraons have been 
rather lukewarm and have lately been 
responsible for the swing in favour 
of the Congress party. The minor 
tribes have always supported the Con¬ 
gress. Lastly the Christians who 
dmninated the early phase of the 
Jharkhand Party have now been replac¬ 
ed by the non-Christians who dominate 
the Congress and other national and 
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other national and regional parties. 
The traditional Iharkhand party 
has been eclipsed by the Jhar¬ 
khand Mukti Morcha. The first 
remains confined to the Munda belt 
dependent upon the support of the 
Protestants of the German Mission. 
The JMM has its base of support among 
the Santhal and the Ho; it has also 
the support of the Mahtp-Kurm's who 
seek reversion to their pro-1931 Census 
as a tribe. While the Jharkhand party 
was dominant in the Munda-Oraon-Ho- 
Santhal belt of the Ranchi, Singhhhum 
and Santhal Parganas districts, the JMM 
is growing in strength in the indus¬ 
trial belt of Hataribagh and Dhanbad 
and IS spreading its network and mili¬ 
tant activities in the adjoining districts 
of West Bengal and Orissa. 

The failure of the Jharkhand move¬ 
ment to develop into a full-fledged, 
icgional movement so far may be ex¬ 
plained by .many factors. First, its 
anpeal to the non-tribal sections of the 
Chotanagpur w.ns small, because it was 
e.ssentially a tribal party, and the trihals 
and non-tribals were not on best of 
terms. Secondly, its past record of 
alliances with the forces which had 
worked against the national movement 
and remained ‘loyalist’ cost it the sym¬ 
pathy and supDort of a large section 
of the ruling elite. Thirdly, its struc¬ 
ture contained many contradictions 
which sharpened and multiplied as the 
cleavage between the Christian and non- 
Christian trihals deepened. Lastly, the 
region had always been exposed to the 
operation of pan-Indian forces. The 
ethnic movement, therclore. could re- 
main in a state of the absolute poli'ical 
isolation. The impact of di^elopmcnt 
programmes and a macro-political sys¬ 
tem and the merger with the Congress 
considerably weakened the hold of 
tribal ethnicity. 

Tribal ethnicity in a multi-ethnic 
.sociely characterised by economic 
inter-dependence among different com¬ 
munities struck out a different course 
of development in Chotanagpur unlike 
the north-east. Separatism in this 
region djd not develop into secessionism. 
Recently a .section of the extremists 
have demanded formation of a sovereign 
nation for a nart of Singhbhuin known 
as the Kolhan conquered by the British 
in 1837 on the ground that this part of 
the country had never merged with the 
Indian Union during or after the trans¬ 
fer of power in 1947. Two representa¬ 
tives of this organisation even went 
abroad to seek support for this claim, 
and there was a violent confrontation 
between its members and the police on 


October 26, 1981. However, this move 
is not supported by the people and 
parties, nor is secessionism feasible in 
the present circumstances and warrant¬ 
ed by socio-economic developments. 

ACRARIVN VND FOREST-B.SStD 

Movements 

The spread of agrarian movements in 
tribal areas is restricted within the 
geography of tribal movements. In the 
north-east Tripura alone reported an 
agrarian movement stemming from ‘loss 
of trihals' land to Bengali refugees and 
the rise of a political movement aiound 
this phenomenon. Few agrarian strug¬ 
gles were reported from the northern 
and southern parts of India. Though 
tribal discontent over various forms of 
exploitation is widespread, it has been 
organised into movements only at a 
few places involving a few tribes, in 
middle India.’-' 

The leaders of the freedom struggle 
in I he tribal regions had mobilised the 
trihals by focusing on their rights in 
forest being eroded through its com¬ 
mercial exploitation. Forest, next only 
to land, was the most important re- 
sourct! on which the trihals subsisted. 
A series of forest satvagrahas were 
launched in the 1930s by the Indian 
National Congre.ss to demand rc.stor.n- 
tion nf trihals' customary rights to 
extract timber and collect forest pro¬ 
duce for consumption. The Kharwais 
of Palamau, the dominant tribal peasant 
community inhabiting the forest region 
south of the Koel River, were drawn 
into such a struggle led by the Congress¬ 
men from across the river.”* The free¬ 
dom movement aroused expectations 
among the Kharwars that days of their 
oprcssioti were numbered and" that the 
era of the Swaraj which would lead to 
the restoration of their rights in land 
and forest would dawn. Instead the 
forests vested in the state and were 
notified as protected forests in which 
the customary rights to free fuel, free 
timber for domestic use, free grazing 
and to free collection of minor fores? 
produce were regulated, even restricted 
in practice, under the wa'chful forest 
guards who harassed the trihals. In¬ 
dependence thus brought little relief 
from the day-to-day worry of the trihals 
about making both ends meet; in 
fact their problems multiplied as their 
forest, which they were accustomed to 
look upon as their own,'to be exploited 
for their benefit, was no larger 
their own, and their movements in it 
were subject to check and control. 

Land which was another important 
resource was subjected to the payment 


of land Kvenue. Independence did 
not mean abolition of rent as had 
been promised by the Congress 
leaders during the freedttm struggle, s 
Restrictions were also placed on the 
cultivation of barren lands, which 
according to the trihals fell within 
the ambit of their traditional rights. 
The vision of primeval independence, 
which meant freedom from all fetters, 
all obligations to pay taxes etc, did 
not materialise. The Kharwars felt 
cheated. A reaction against the Con¬ 
gress rule set in the mid-1950s. The 
stage was thus set for the cnmmcnce- 
ment of a satyagraha concerned 
mainly with the free utilisation of 
forest produce and extraction ol 
timber without making any payment. 

It was only marginally covered with 
non-payment of rent. 

The tribes of Madhya Prade.sh were 
the first to strike. In 1957 a forest 
movement developed with the Khobi 
village (Ambikapur-Sarguj,)) as the 
base, involving the Kharwar tribe, 
who were led by.^heir leader, Chuni. 
Chuni was influenced by the .Gond 
preacher, Rajmohini. Later, he broke 
away from her, advised people not 
to ,pay land revenue and forest dues, 
held meetings to propagate his view 
that ‘jungle zamiiid azad hen' (forest 
and land are free). A sarkar was re¬ 
portedly established. Chuni was also 
influenced by the Kharwar leader 
Fetal of Palamau who was expected 
to pay him a visit. Chuni's men fel-, 
led trees illegally in forests, demand¬ 
ed free use of land and forest, etc. 
With the aid of a typewriter Chuni 
started sending messages to the 
effect that the authority of the gov- ^ 
ernment servants was at an end. 
However, in an encounter with the 
police on December 18, 1957 two per¬ 
sons died and the movement fizzled 
out. Fetal of Palamau, across the 
border, too, decided to strike a lew 
weeks later. The re.torts receiaed by 
the government stated that he was 
going to organise a paid on contrac¬ 
tors’ labourers engaged in wood cut¬ 
ting. The local authorities decided to 
arrest Fetal to prevent the movement 
from taking a violent turn. A bloody 
conflict ocatrred on Febniary 1, 1958 
and the movement died down. 

On die (ace of it, tJie Gonds did not 
have traditions of militant struggle 
waged in defence of their rl^t in.., 
land and forest. The Gond zamindats, 
however, speadieaded the 1857 rebel¬ 
lion in their region like the zamhidais 
elsewhere, but the Good peasants as a 
whole were not involved in any move- 
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ment. From the 1940s, there have been 
instances of ^ Gond's resistance to 
encroachment on their tight in forests. 
Since independence, t^ir territotial 
and political system have broken 
down, and their rights b forest and 
land have been eroded. New settle¬ 
ments hav^ been founded in their 
land. Feasant castes have immigrated 
in large numbers in the Addabad and 
CbaDda districts and outsiders have 
docked to the industrial centres and 
townships which have sprung up in 
I he Gond land. 

the fact that Gond movements have 
lentred around forest rather than land 
is understandaUe in the context Danda- 
karnya ecology. In the early 1940s, 
Gonds of Adilabad led by Kunna 
Bhuma started a short-lived Insurrec¬ 
tion over ihe forest question. Known 
as the “babbejari revolt", it is still 
recalled in folklores and its leader, 
llhimu, is held in veneration to this 
day. A wooden pos! erected in a 
hamjet cailed jodeghat marks the 
place where be lies buried. The 
Gonds of Adilabad have since 
been steadily losing ground to the 
aliens. Restriction of their rights in 
forest was the burning issue in the 
1B405; today it la fteli li^t to land.^’ 

As the pressure of population on 
land grows, there is greater need for 
land. The tribals are asking not only 
for restoration of lands that they lost 
by mvoldng the provision of the Andh¬ 
ra Pradesh Scheduled Area Land 
Transfer Regulations, 1959, which 
came into force in 1963, but also be 
transfer of ownership and delivery of 
possession as regards to the land allot¬ 
ted to them. Out of 11,356 applica¬ 
tions for restoration of land, 3,702 
claims were upheld and about 7,000 
cases were pendbg m 1981. The land 
records were not mafatained properly 
and the government did not make 
.sure before alloting lands to tribals 
whether bey belongfed to be forest 
department or to non-trihals. The tri¬ 
bals also suspect collusion between 
non-tribali and petty officials. Of late, 
they have been organised by CPI(ML) 
of be people's War Group. In Febru¬ 
ary 1981 bere was an imusual spurt 
of forced harvesting on lands taken 
away from bem by non-tiibals, raiding 
of houses of moneylenders and de¬ 
camping wlb mortgaged valuables. 
The traditional system of communica¬ 
tion was revived to organise be tri¬ 
bals. Signals were exchanged by b«t-' 
Ing be dram. The Gond darbar held 
Ml February 6, 1981 at Keslapur dec¬ 
lared bat be problems of the tribals 


had come to a boiSng point. The 
Gonds also prevented be demarcation 
of land for afforestation. They had 
earlier reacted strongly to the schedul¬ 
ing of be Lumbadars, a community oi 
traders and moneylenders, as a tribe 
in 1977, because be Lumbadars always 
exploited be tribals and beir status 
as a tribe helped bem to legitimise 
their illegal possession of be Gonds’ ■ 
land. On April 20, 1981 a conference 
was planned by CPI(MI-) at Inder- 
valli. The meeting was banned and 
the tribals were persuaded not to as- 
.wmble bere; However, bey took out 
a procession which came into conflict 
with a police Force. About 15 Iribab 
lust their lives. 

The tribals constitute 37 per cent of 
be populabon of Dhulia district in 
Maharashtra, of which the Bhiis are 
be most important. They have been 
losing land to non-trihals by legal or 
illegal means since the 183Qs, the pace 
of which picked up after Indepen¬ 
dence, There has been a large-scale 
tiansfers of land from tribals to non- 
tribals who include nwneylenders, rich 
landlords and traders. As landlessness 
and poverty grew be tribals sought 
employment on low wages. Ambarsingh 
Suratwanti, a Sarvorlaya worker and 
a Bhil himself, .started to organise be 
Adivasis in 1967. He toured the tribal 
area, sang bhajaiis to educate and 
mobilise people, and formed a gram 
swaraj samity to unite the Bhiis against 
oppression. There was also another 
Iwdy called Sramik Sanghatan wedded 
to Marxism-Leninism which started 
working among the tribals in 1971. 
The two organisations launched a 
movement in 1971 which involved 
organisation of rallies, drawing up a 
charter of demands, and survey of be 
problem of land alienation. They de- 
maned prevention of land transfers from 
tribals to non-trihals, restoration of land 
illegally transferred, implemenatitm of 
thi employment guarantee scheme and 
fixation of minimum wages for agricul- 
tuml labourers. Between February and 
April 1972 the activists succeeded in 
gerring 1,872 acres of land in 31 vil¬ 
lages restored to be tribals. 

Ambarsingh died on February 21, 
1974 but be movement continued. The 
Government of Maharabtra issued on 
ordinance in July 1975 to prohibit, 
alienation of tribal lands and to pro¬ 
vide for be restoration of lands alie¬ 
nated in contravention of be law. The 
two organlsaikms also attended to be 
problems of be agricultural labourers 
and got hoots of work and nature of 
work regulated. Rates rf ^ag« were 


fixed. The organisations took up be 
problems of regularisotion of the letrie- 
ment of land reclaimed fay tribals In 
forests. Unlike be agrarian movement, 
be tribal satyagrahas prMnoted edu¬ 
cation of tribals and anti-liquor cam- 
piigns on be social front. 

The agrarian movement among 
tribes in Chotanagpur in recent years 
has taken the form of forcible harvest¬ 
ing of crops on be land formerly 
.owned by them but currently in illegal 
possession of and cultivated by non- 
tribal moneylenders and rich peasants, 
the demand for restoration of land 
under be provision of tribal tenancy 
laws and compelling payment ..of re¬ 
munerative prices for beir produce in 
markets which have been be traditio¬ 
nal pluladering grounds. 

However, it is not land but forest 
which has become the focal point ot 
widespread disturbances recently." 
More than land forest is intimately 
connected wib tribal life. It is be 
abode of the spirits and the place of 
worship (Sflfflfl), the seat of lifestyle 
ceremonies including burial (Sasandtri). 
it is source of food and employment. 
Under law all such customary 
rights are extinguished in be reserved 
forests, in practice tribals have been 
reclaiming land wib be oonnlvanoe 
of petty officials, and it is comnKBi 
sight to see patches of cultivation in 
reserved forests. Of late, as pressure 
on land has increased, there is demand 
for more land, and betefore, trees are 
felled in forest reserves causing loss 
not only to the national economy but 
also to the tribal economy in be long 
run. In 1978-9, as the Jharkhand move¬ 
ment was intensified be forest ques¬ 
tion loomed large. The issues agitat¬ 
ing the tribals in tUs conevefioa were 

(a) payment of remunerative price for 
lac and minor forest produce, 

(b) payment of compensation for 
the damage done to the crops by ele¬ 
phants, (c) payment of appropriate 
wages for labour in the forest and (d) 
recognition of their traditional rights 
to reclaim lands by clearing jungles 
in be areas outside be reserved fo¬ 
rests. They were also instigated by 
be forest contractors to a^tate against 
the operation of be Forest Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, which appears to 
have desstroyed be traditional nexus 
between them and the tribals. Para¬ 
doxically bob be tribal leaders de¬ 
manding be Jharkhand and be tm- 
deis agitation against nationalisation 
of minor forest produce put up a joint 
frwit .in August 1978. lliere were vio¬ 
lent protests against be nationaliiation 
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of minor forest produce and the ope¬ 
ration of the Forest Development 
Corporation even though the latter paid 
good wages and generated employment. 
In the wake of the agitation, govem- 
inent decided to de-schedule a few 
items from the list of the minor forest 
produce to be purchased by the Forest 
Development Onporation. Bands of 
Munda Christians obstracted the feDing 
of trees and plantations in the Porahat 
region of Singhbhum district. They 
gheraofd and assaulted the forest offi¬ 
cials; they burnt down godowns. Re¬ 
sistance to the plantation of teak 
became the symbol of the movement. 
Humours were .spread that teak was 
leplacing sal, a sacred tree, and Quit 
nothing grew under teak, not even 
grass, roots and tubers, on which wild 
life and the tribal people subsist. As 
elephants did not eat the I’aves ot 
llip teak, they dst'j''(l leak trees and 
their depredations in areas under crops 
increased. The agitationis's also con¬ 
tended that fruit bearing trees were 
cut down to establish teak nurseries, 
thus depriving the tribal people of a 
source of food. Felling of sai trees has 
iibo been justifi";! by the agitationi.sts 
on the ground that they enjoyed the 
haditional right to reclaim land for 
cultivation. They also. claimed that al) 
forest areas constituted the Jharkhand, 
and so they had the right to fell trees 
to reclaim land. The tree war has now 
spread in o Orissa, and its splendid sal 
forest is being cut down. 

As briefly mentioned above, ‘Naxa- 
lite movements' mobilised tribal and 
non-tribal peasants against oppression 
by rich peasants, moneylenders and 
local officials in its two [ffiases, the 
first from 1967 to 1972 and the second 
from 1978 onwards. The movement 
established the bases in North Bengal, 
the Srilcakulam-Adilabad region ol 
Andhra Pradesh, Chotanagpur-Santhal 
Pargana belt and the Bhil regions ot 
Western India. A study of the Naxa- 
lilc movement of the first phase under¬ 
taken by the Anthropological Survey 
of India revealed that the tribal parti¬ 
cipation in its leadership structure was 
marginal. The two Naxalite leaden, 
Jangal Santal from Naxalbari and 
Gundhar Murmu from Gopiballavpur, 
were both Santhals, but they had been 
for a long time ajssociated with the 
Cri(M.). 

The tribals in the Naxalbari and 
the Srikakulam areas were primarily 
.srvidden-cnltivators who faoM pre¬ 
carious economic coodition wW 
hey were forbidden by the admini¬ 
stration to cany out ^ir cultivarion 
on hill slopes and in forest areas. 


The Naxalite leaders luoqred all 
these tribals al<^ with the other 
nnn-tribal cultivators within ' the 
category of “peasantry''. Existing 
iinthropological literature as well as 
field experiences suggest that tribal- 
and non-tribals may fmm a local 
community, co-operating in day-to- 
day essential matters within the 
broad framework of agrarian econo¬ 
mic structure, but the tribals are 
found at the same time to perpetua e 
a cultural autonomy and ethnic 
identity of their own and to respond 
dilFerentia'ly to any innovation of 
exogenous cell. The extremist move¬ 
ment during the period 1967 and 
1972 was therefore not a tribal 
niovmient. It was, in the main, a 
polirically motivated movement ini¬ 
tiat'd and led by non-triba! indivi- 
dau's. As a start they stirred up the 
difcontent of tribals, took out pro- 
ces.sions with them and held demon- 
.strations.’* 

Contradictions between tribals and 
peasants notwithstanding, the.se politi- 
wl movements did bring the two 
together for .some time and the tribals' 
participation in some phases was con- 
.sidcrable. This was not without an 
impact. The understanding of fte tri¬ 
bals' problems gained from these 
struggles helped shape the plethora of 
legislations to prevent alienation ol 
land, abolish bonded labour, liquidate 
indebtedness, etc. The Integrated Tri¬ 
bal Development Agencies were esta¬ 
blished in .sensitive areas to quicken 
the tempo of development and attend 
to the special needs of the tribals. Two 
notable features of the administrative 
.arrangements were the flow of institu¬ 
tional credit and a new credit-nim- 
inarketing .system. 

.SsN.SKiunsA'noN Processes 

In .spite of the pulls of the secular 
advantages of the tribal status, the 
process of sanskritisation has not come 
to a stop in Middle India, though it 
has slowed down. The Bhagat move¬ 
ments which in the colonial period 
acted as the instruments of sanskriti- 
.sation among tribals are still alive and 
new movements have been reported 
from Madhya Pradesh, Cnjarat and 
Rajasthan. 

Gahira Guru leads a Sant Samaj 
movement among the Kawais to pro¬ 
mote social reform." Rajmohini inspir¬ 
ed by Mahatma Gandlu still carries 
on with her reform among the Golds." 
fn Rajasthan the old Kiagat sects 
continue to flouridi." In Gujarat too, 
an area so far little known for the 
Bhagat movements, a number of move-' 
ments have been reported, apart 
from , the intensive propagation 
among the tribals by the Swami 


Narayan sect.*'' A Baba has stirred 
up the tribals a great deal in 
Bastar," After having developed a - 
base of support among tribals the Baba - 
supported the Congress in 1972 elec¬ 
tions. Howevw, his activities impoveri¬ 
shed the tribals; he was arrested during 
Emergency and later extemed. Early 
this year the Baba sought to organise 
a Vanaspati Yagya which would have 
enabled him to make a cool packet of 
Ss 50 lakh as the tribals were called 
upon to contribute their forest pro¬ 
duce. Tlif Baba however had to 
postpone the Yagya under the pressure 
of public opinion. He was charged 
with collecting funds and exploiting 
the tribals. The latest about him is 
that he is back Bastar again, demand¬ 
ing the ar ides seized from him. 

While the fihagat movements are 
nourishing in the more backward con- ^ 
dilions of Madhya Prade.sh and Rajas¬ 
than, sections of non-Christian tribals 
aie seeking a return to the pre-Hindu 
and pre-Bhagat forms of tribal religion 
centering around the Sumo or the 
sacred grove, imder a new religion 
called Sarm Dharm or SaH DhammM 
Its followers numbered 4.28 lakhs and 
35,000 respectively in 1961. Their 
number has gone up to 9.51 lakhs and 
1.61 lakhs in 1971. Evidently the 
movement is gaining ground. Compar¬ 
ed to this such movements as Adi-Dhar- 
ma (1,309), Birsa cult (280), the Bonga 
cul* (4,391), Jairea (185), Khanvar 
(7,418), have paled into insignificance. 
Another such attempt to return to pre- 
Hindu fonns of tribal religion is 
represented by Gondi Dhama, esta¬ 
blished by the Gond Baja of Cffianda, 
which .seeb to differentiate itself from 
Hinduism." The movement remains 
a one-man show and has not gained 
ground yet, 

SCBZFT AND LaNCUACE 

Hic efforts to evolve a script and 
build up an Indigenous literature in 
tribal languages cmdd be seen as part 
of an overall movement to define and 
assert tribal identity.*’ This process 
in Chotanagpur oould he traced to the 
19208 when tire upcoming tribal mid¬ 
dle claas started a movement to gain 
p</liticai autonomy, and gave a fillip 
to revivalism in art and literature, 
which sought to preserve and recreate 
many of the culture symbols of the 
past. Probably the most dynamic ot 
the identity movements in Middle 
India is Ihe one based on the Saiithali 
script, tlm Ol CMU, fashioned by 
Raghunath Murmu (1905). Now 
recognised as the Crest Ouru, Bs^ui- 
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nath Munmi deviled this script which 
is unlike and distinct from the 
OUttrm, the dusty writing, which com¬ 
prises the scripts of Oriya, Bengali 
and Hindi and English languages. In 
devising this script Raghunath Murmu 
drew upon the traditional Santhal prac¬ 
tice of comminicating messages through 
symbols marked on stone, cattle, etc. 
The new script symbolised a return to 
the great tradition of the past, and 
set off a revivalistic movement. Ra¬ 
ghunath Murmu followed up the in¬ 
vention of the script by writing text 
books in it. Teachers were trained 
and schools (Itun Asrmn) established to 
popularise fte new script. A whole 
cultural movement sprung up from 
these efforts. An Adibasi Cultural 
Samiti was formed in 1953 to build 
up a literature and publish a journal 
Sogam Sakam, in the 0/ script. The 
Samiti was rechristened Adibasi Socio- 
Cultural Association in 1962. This 
Association in its Bucce.ssive conferences 
.sought to build up an all-embracing 
movement aimed at reforming the 
Santlfal society and reviving its pristine 
elements. Thus the Santhals should 
return to the traditions of tire ‘Sacred 
Grove’. The authority of the Manjhi, 
the traditional community headman 
should be recognised to settle petty 
disputes; no restrictions should be 
imposed on the manufacture and drink¬ 
ing of rice beer (handia)-, the present 
system of Santhal marriage should be 
reformed; etc. The 01 Chihi has in 
fact become the symbol of Santhal 
identity. In March' 1981 the 01 
Child was recognised by the West 
Bengal government and arrangements 
to impart primary education in it were 
■Tiinounced. 

Across the border in Bihar, Lakhu 
Bodra claimed that the lost script, 
Vamno Kshiti the shining letters of 
the Ho people, were revealed to him 
at the end of a forty-day old ordeal in 
a cave. Hinuelf a Ho, bom in 1922 
at Paseya near Chakiadhaipur, he 
comes of a relatively well-to-do pea¬ 
sant family; a stint as a railway clerk 
and a long stay at an industrial centre, 
Ihinkpani, exposed him to the stresses 
of the new situation developing in the 
Ho country. He brought togethei 
the pieces of marking on the 
rocks and inscriptions from diffe¬ 
rent parts of his land and fur¬ 
ther ‘disovered’ the script. This 
consists of 31 letters, each with a 
capital and small form, as in the Roman 
script. A remote influence of the 
Biahml script could be seen in the 
forms of some of fhc. letters of the 


alphabet, but many new fonms have 
been added. A comparison with the 
Santhal script would he necessary to 
confirm its influence on the Ho inno 
vation. Like Ragunath Munnu, La- 
kho Bodra wrote primers and text 
books, trained teachers and set up 
schools to popularise bis script. Unlike 
the Santhal master he dabbled in poli¬ 
tics, contested the parliamentary elec¬ 
tion in 1957 and lost. Like him, how¬ 
ever, he tried to use the script, though 
not as successfully, as the starting 
point of a reformative movement, 
under the auspices of a new organisa¬ 
tion called the Adi Samaj.. Of his two 
comprislHons,. the Sahar Horn deals 
with the cosmology of the Hos, and 
the llonga Hora with the rituals to 
propitiate the spirits. Even though 
they bear the imprint of Hinduism, the 
new religion is represented as rooted 
in the Ho traditional system. Sacrifice 
is prohibited; marriage with parent’s 
consent is permitted. A set of Kol- 
Rules for regulating the life of the fol¬ 
lower ha.s been laid down, with a 
view to reviving the primitive culture 
(the Adi Hanskritti and to bringing the 
Ho script on a par with that of the 
civilised society. The movement 
showed considerable activity till the 
early 1960s. Bodra was also able to 
influence local politics and bring up 
political leaders. A number of centres 
were set up to popularise the new cull. 
The movement now .shows signs of de¬ 
cline. The school .it Jodapokhar does 
not function regularly, though hi.s 
volunteers continue to visit some of 
the neighbouring schools to popularise 
the script, and to preach refoims. 

A few miles away from Jhinkpani 
(Singhbhum) a social reform movement 
ha.s developed under a Ho master 
named Kripa Sindhu. The supreme 
God, the ‘Sing Bonga appeared before 
him and said : 

There is no religion in your society. 
Your .societ.v is disorganised. It will 
be organised ihrr'uh a new religion 
only. You arc th; person who can 
reform the society. 1 will ,how you 
the way, which will he propagated 
smoiig your people. By this religion, 
yuu and the world will get inspira¬ 
tion for truth. The life of people 
will be happy on the basis of inspira¬ 
tion given by Singh Bonga. Through 
this religion there will be mutual 
trust and undersianding among the 
mankind,^" 

Lifecycle ceremonies were simplified, 
drinking was prohibited and simple 
prayers were prescribed. The move¬ 
ment has about 10,000 followers. The 
Sing Bonga spoke again to one of 
Kripa Sindhu'.’ chela, through bani 


(inspiration), and a scr^t was bom. 
Primers have been written in this script. 
A beautiful temple has been constructed 
and a number of development pro¬ 
grammes have been launched. The or¬ 
ganisation has got affiliated to the All 
India Banbasi Giijan Samaj to seek an 
all India platfoan to popularise the 
.script and win recognition of tljeir 
demand for funds to promote develop¬ 
ment 

The tribals of Tripura have demand¬ 
ed recognition of the Kak Barak as 
a state language and medium of in¬ 
struction for tribal children. The Kak 
Barok, a tribal dialect, is a cover term 
for the six groups and two .sub-groups 
of the tribal community of Tripura 
accounting for 4 lakli out of 4.50 lakh 
of tribal population. Starting as an 
unwritten ianuage the Kak Barok 
gradually developed into a langu¬ 
age. With the publication of a 
grammar, dictionary, primers in 
Bengali script, it became a literature, 
A Kak Barok Sahyitya Sabh has been 
formed to highlight tht language issue 
and demand recognition of the Roman 
script for the language, as against the 
Bengali script. The movement for the 
adoption of the Roman script for the 
tribal dialect has also been supported 
by the Boro Sahitya Sabha of Assam, 
the Mizos, the Khasis and the growing 
Chattian population among the Tripura 
tribals, which has nearly doubled dur¬ 
ing the 1961-71 decade. The Sabha 
.dso published books. The Bible was 
translated into the Kak Barok language. 
The language and .script movement on 
the one hand, and the movement foi 
tribal autonomy on the other were 
integrated. The language and script 
thus became a symbol of tribal 
identity. 

in Manipur the ideological conflict 
between the Gouriya who favour the 
Vaishnava .structure of beliefs and 
rituals and the continuance of the pre- 
.sent iwlitical .system and Ae Sanamahis 
who go back to the pre-Vaishnava 
roots of Meitei culture and support 
political autonomy for the state, ha.s 
assumed yet another dimension. While 
the Gouriya support the Befigali script, 
the Sanamahis are for the revival ot 
Meitei script, which had existed and 
was lost as the pupos- (the sacred texts) 
written in it were burnt down or in 
the call of those kept in the royal 
archives, were interpolated with the 
Bengali words. The search for the new 
script is on from among the families 
which ate .said to be still in jxissession 
of .some old pupo,?. Naoria Pulla dis¬ 
covered in 1935 the ‘Manipuri script’ 
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with 35 aljAabets. He alw wrote 
several books in which he described 
the original religion of the Meitel and 
their customs. He was the founder of 
the Sanamahi movement, Later, many 
groups came Into existence which wore 
divided over the number of letters in 
the old Meitei alphabet. There were 
altogether three sets of alphabets in use 
in the different puyas, of 27, 25 and 
18 letters each. The Manipuri Sahitya 
Parishad is in favour of 35 letters. The 
old script is being taught in 32 schools 
by volunteers; about 100 students are 
taking their examination in the old 
script every year. The puyas are 
being reprinted. The old script 
has aught the imagination of 
the youth. There can be no culture 
without a language and a script, and 
the old script is now an integral part 
of the Manipurl’s search for identity. 

The Ch'akmas claim to have dis¬ 
covered a script of ttieir own. The 
Savaras of the Ganjam and Koraput 
districts are also reported- to have 
foimd a script for themselves. Two 
more enterprising Santbals, Ramdas 
Tudu of Ghatsila and Ramchandra 
Murmu of Silda, have discovered their 
own Santhli scripts. 

The process of discovery of the 
scripts goes on as long as the search 
for a new identity is on, because 
language is an ingredient of self- 
consciousness. A script, whether reveal¬ 
ed fHo) inventeda (Santhal) or recover¬ 
ed (Meite), is an essential complement 
to a language, which is indispensable 
to cultural identity. The objective could 
be the preservation of the piue and 
pristine elelments of culture (Ho, San¬ 
thal), or movement for polital auto¬ 
nomy (Tripura and Manipur). In all 
cases, demand for recognition of the 
.script is part of the demand for a new 
■social order in the tribals’ search for 
identity. 

But though these scripts have been 
widely acclaimed by tribals, there is 
reservation about their fimctional re¬ 
levance. Many favour the Devangari as 
the script for the inter-trible communi¬ 
cation, as adopted by the missionaries 
in Chotanagpur. However, there should 
be determined and co-ordinated efforts 
at the national level to respect the 
susceptibilities of these little communi¬ 
ties, undertake a scientific evaluation 
of their script, build up a literature in 
their own language, and ensure the 
observance of Article 29 of the Indian 
Constitution in letter and spirit, wdilcfi 
enjoys protection of the interests of 
the minorities said their ri^t to con¬ 


serve the distinct language, scr^ or 
culture of thdr osvn. 

CONCXVSION 

We have discussed a whole range of 
movements extending beyond the 
stereotype of solidarity movements vary¬ 
ing in their goals, organisation, geo¬ 
graphy, leadership, etc. The movements 
in the north-east are entirely different 
from those elsewhere in the country 
heause of its different socio-political 
background. In middle India which 
includes the northern parts of Andhra 
Pradesh we have movements for poli¬ 
tical autonomy, the most articulate and 
best organised of which is the Jhar¬ 
khand movement. Then there are script- 
based movements, movements centering 
on the tribal’s rights in forest and land. 
Sanskritisation processes have not come 
to a stop but have also slowed down, 
as evident from the persistence of the 
Rhagat movements. Behind all these 
movements lie the tribal’s interminable 
search for identity and his urge to 
secure a better deal for himself. The 
folk heroes of the first phase of tribal 
movements in the post-colonial period 
and the more literate and less charis¬ 
matic readers who followed have only 
given expression to these unspoken 
urges of the tribal people. .All move¬ 
ments cannot be dismissed as anti¬ 
national and dealt with as a mere law 
and order problem. We also cannot 
dismiss the tribal movemwts as so 
many hushfires. Like peasant move¬ 
ments the tribal movements at this 
stage of social formation are bound to 
remain local, limited, restricted to 
dominant tribe or a group of tribes. 
This however does not minimise their 
importance, or detract from the issues 
they seek to highlight. 

(Coododed) 
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DISCUSSION* 




1981 Census Economic Data 

K S NatBtajan 


THE release of the 1981 Census pro¬ 
visional totals on workers and non- 
workers has kindled the interest of 
many research workers. A question 
which naturally arises among all the 
oiicrs of the census data is whether the 
data ate comparable with the previous 
census data. The anxiety of J N Sinha 
(“1981 Census Economic Data — A 
Note’’, February 6, 1982, pp 195-202) 
to present a view on the 1081 census 
IS. therefore, understandable. However, 
his article contains a number of state¬ 
ments which seem to Ire not based on 
accepted statistical technirjues but on 
* liiased opinions. It is the intention of 
the present paper to examine critically 
the various statetnenfs mtrde in Sinha’s 
paper. 

Thf presont paper is divided into 
three parts. The first part deUls with 
the census concepts and definitions. 
The second part examines the opinion 
licld by Sinlia. The third part deals 
with the comparability of the 32nd 
round of the NSS d.ata with that of 
ilic 1981 Census. 

Concepts a-no Deedottons 

Collection of data on the economic 
activity of the population has been a 
regular feature of the Indian census. 
However, till the 1951 Census, the 
basis adopted for the classification was 
what is generally tenned the ‘depend¬ 
ency approach'. It was the 1961 
Ceasus where, for the first time, the 
h.ssis was shifted from dependency to 
work as the basis of classifloatioa Also, 
in the earlier censuses of 1901, 1911, 
and 1921, a bipartite classification was 
.adopted to classify persons as workers 
and non-workers. In the 1931 and 
1951 Census however, the bipartite 
classification was replaced by a tri¬ 
partite division of economic status. 
While releasing the 1961 Census, 
a ‘Comparative Set of Figures' 
was worked. Thf.se participation rates 
were based on .certain assumptions*. 
Since the 1961 Consas, the basis of 
classification has Iseen wojk and not 
income. This distinction is important 
^ for any analyst to keep in view. 

Thus, Cor example, persons living on 

I 

• 'Note on Worldag Force Estimates, 
1961-61”, by B R Kalra. “PrOKislo- 
»d.‘ I^pulatkm Totals of 1961 
Qdlaus' — Appendix. 


income from non-agricultural property, 
pensioners, remittance holders, inmates 
cf jails, asylums and recipients of doles, 
lieggars and vagarants, and other per¬ 
sons living principally on income de¬ 
rived frem non-productive activity who 
were classified as solf-supporling per¬ 
sons in the 19S1 Census, were classified 
a.' non-workets in the 1961 Census, 
The adjustment to that extent was very 
valid. However, it should be recognis¬ 
ed that, such an adjustment is possible 
only in those .sectors where separate 
tabulations were provided earlier in 
the census. There can be a number of 
ether persoas wlw were c’assifled as 
workers in a parlicular sector, but who 
may not qualify as workers under the 
‘work’ concept adopted after the 1961 
Census. It should be clear froin tlic 
limitations pointed out, that anyVoni- 
parison with previous censuses should be 
taken a.s a broad indication only and 
.sbould not he used to reject or accept 
one sot of census figures liased on a 
later census. 

TiUINOS in WoBKEHS’ I’milClEAllON 
Rates 

Table 1 presents the worker partici¬ 
pation rates from 1901 to 1981. Tliese 
are as pre.septed in SInha's paper. 

.Sinha argues that the data do not 
show a neat trend hut that 1961 parti¬ 
cipation rates fall in line with the trend 
from 1901-31. The rates for 1951, 
1971 and 1981, however, show signifi¬ 
cant deviations. He further argues that 
there is a dip in the participation rales 
in the 1951 Census, compared with the 
trend in the earlier census, and that 
the participation' rate observed in the 
1981 Census still lie.s far below the 
trend from 1901-61. It is not clear 
how the 1961 rate can fall in line with 
the trend during 1901-31, when accord¬ 
ing to Sinha himself there is no neat 
trend from 1901-31. 

To examine the claim, the following 
linear regression has been attempted 
with w’orkfr population ratio as depend¬ 
ant variable and time as independent 
variable. 

- (i) for the period 1901-31 

(ii) for thp peridd 1901-51 

(ill) for the period 1901-61 

(iv) for the'pwiod 1601-71 

■ (v) for the period lOOl-Sl, 

Since Sinha has presented a set of 


adjusted figures for 1951 and 1961, the 
icgressions for 1901-81 'have been cal¬ 
culated with.these adjusted figures also. 
Since 1961 and 1971 Qiiisus flguixa. 
have often figured in controversies on 
comparatively two more regressioni, 
one ignoring 1961 figures and another 
Ignoring 1971 census figures, have also 
l)cen included. 

(<) Males; (See Table 2). “ 

When a straight Me was fitted for 
the 1601-31 data by the least square 
ifgtession, the percentage variation 
explained by the regression, was 58.89, 
and this was not foimd to be signi¬ 
ficant. The data do not .show a neat 
trend as has been conectly stated by 
J N Sinha. It is, therefore, not clear 
how he concluded that the 1981 parti¬ 
cipation rate falls in line with the 
trends from 1901-31. 

When a straight line was fitted for 
the observed rates from 1901-51, the 
variation explained was 85.93 per tent, 
and the regression was significant at 5 
pet cent. This trend line was, thereforo, 
cxfeided to predict the values for 
1961, 1971 and 1981; and the oliserveil 
rates were te.sted against the predicted 
rates. It was found that rates for all 
the censuses were not different from 
the predicted trend value. Similar 
results were observed for all other re¬ 
gressions, indicating that a declining 
trend in worker rale is discernible. 
However, the percentages variation ex¬ 
plained declined from 85.98 per cent 
to 68.80 per cent only, when the 1961 
value was added to 1901-51 values. 
When the 1971 valuo was added, the 
variation explained by regression in-1 
cieased to 79.87 per cent. This per¬ 
centage variation improved further to 
83.6 per cent when the 1981 value was 
atlded. Wlien the adjusted values pre¬ 
sented by Sinha are used, the variation 
explained improves to 91,38 per cent. 
It is of interest that, if the 1961 value 
is excluded and a regression is fi'.ted to 


Tadj.e 1 ; WonKER-PoruiATiON Ratios 
• At.i, Indu 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1901 

46.4 

60.8 

31.t 

1911 

48.1 

62.1) 

33.7 

1921 

48.9 

604 

32.6 

1931 

43.8 

58,1 

28.8 

1951 

.39.1 

53.9 

23.4 


(40.7) 

(55.1) 

(25.») 

1961 

43,1 

57.3 

28.0 


(41.6) 

(56.2) 

. (25.8) 

1971 

34.2 

52.7 

14.2 

1981 

37.5 

53.2 

20.8 


Source: Census Reporb. . 


•.1885;..', 



August 21, 1682 






Tabif. 2 ; REmTS Op Fmwo a Linea* Tbsnd y = a + bx fob Wobk pAHUciPAmv .Rates, 1961.-81 r- Males 


Year 

r 

b 

a 

Percentage 

Variation 

Explained 



Estimated Values for • 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901-31 

-0.7674 

-0.0970 

61.8170 

58.89 








(0.0573) 


(2.87) 






1901-51 

-0.9271 

-0.01543 

62.59 

85.93 

1.9241 


53.18 

51.63 

50.09 



(0.03606) 


(18.32) 



(1.5040) 

(1.8385) 

(2.1813) 

1901-61 

-0.8295 

-6.1057 

61.85 

68,80‘ 

3.3957 


_ 

54.35 

53.29 



(0.03557) 


(8.8208) 




(1.4535) 

(1,5761) 

,1901-71 

-6.8937 

-6.1198 

62.11 

79,87* 

3,0160 


_ 

_ 

52.41 



(0.02689) 


(19.84) 





,(1.263^ 

190]-81 

-0.9142 

-0.1145 

61.9945 

83.67* 

2.5688 

56,16 

55.07* 

53,87 • 

52.72 



(0,0207) 


00.18) 


(0.6033) 

(0.7017) 

(0.8405) 

(1.0030) 

1901-81 

-6.9556 

-0.1162 

62.0753 

91.38* 

1.2734 

56.15 

54,99 

53.83 

52,67 

(Adjustable) 


(0,0142) 


(63.10) 


(0.4247) 

(0.4940) 

(0,5918) 

(0.7062) 

1901-81 

-0,9511 

-6.1240 

62.03 

90.46 

1.7942 


54.47 

_ , 

3 L 

(Excld. 1961) 


(0.01799) 


(47.46) 



(1,7699) 



1901-81 

-0.8976 

-0.1065 

61.87 

80.57 

2.7173 



46.49 




(0.02338) 

(20.7377) 




(1.2084) 



Note: * Figures in brackets indicate standard errors except in col 4, where these indicate F rates. 


other obseivations from 1901-81, the 
variation explained would be again 
60.4 per cent. And the regression was 
highly .significant at 1 per cent. On the 
other hand, if the 1961 value is in¬ 
cluded, but the 1971 value is excluded, 
the variation explained by linear re- 
gre.sssion falls to 80.6 pet cent even 
though a trend is still present. Thus 
the conclusion would be that the linear 
trend is slightly distorted if the 1981 
v.ilues arc eoasidered, 

(il) Females: (Sec Table .8). 

Analysis of trend for females is more 
important as sharp variations are ex¬ 
perienced in this cnlegoty (see Table 3). 
As in the case of males, among females 
also, no trend is discernible from 
1901-31. The question of 1961 rats 
falh'ng in line with 1901-31 rates, 
therefore, does not arise. When a 
straight line W'as fitted to the 1901 to 
1951 data, a significant linear trend 
diierges, the variation accounted for by 
regression being 78.30 per cent. The 
t'.cud line indicates an average decline 
of 0.19 points per year, or 1.9 points 
per decade. The predicted values of 
worker participation for 1961, 1971 
.and 1981 were 22.8 20.9 and 19.0, 
with a standard error of 1.87, 2.28, and 
2.71, respectively. When a test was 
made whether these were different 
from observed census values, it turned 
out lhat they were not. This is not 
surprisin.g. The reason for this lies in 
the hict lhat the v.arlabillly of the 
Icuiale partieipalion rate is much higher 
than that of males. With only a few 
degrees of freedom, it would requite 
much larger deviation to make census 
value fall out of the trend line. How- 
tver, there was tw .significant trend it 
1901-61 values alone are considered. 
The declining trend, which is visible 


if 1951 values are contiidered in con- 
junctidh with 1901-31 values, vanishes 
when the 1961 value is added. The 
trend, however, re-emerges if the 1971 
value alone or 1971 and 1981 values, 
together, are considered. The, adjusted 
values presented by Sinha help to 
improve the fit. None of the census 
values was significantly different from 
trend line. One other significant result 
would bo that, as in ca,se of males, if 
1961 valites Ls excluded, the variation 
e,xplained by straight line improves a 
lot and straight line trends heeoine 
.significant even at 1 per cent. 

If we include the 1961 value, hut 
exclude the 1971 va’ue, no trend is 
visible. This, together with the earlier 
observation that no trend is visible il 
only 1901-61 data are considered, leads 
to a reasonable doubt that 1961 female 
value is a istraggler’ — ie, it does not 
fit with most other census data. -The 
conclusion would be that if any one 
census figure should he considered a.s 
out of trend one should reasonably pick 
out the 1961 census figure, rather than 
doubt the 195], 1971 and 1981 census 
figures, a.s has been done by Sinha. 

CoMPAEADILm OF CONCEPTS OF NSS 
27th A.ND 32nd Rounds and Census 
Data 

Sinha - compares the NSS data with 
tliat of the census .data and concludes 
that the 1981 census has underestimated 
the number oT'workers. It should be 
pertinent to raise the question whether 
theJ5,7th and 32nd round results of the 
NSS are comparable with those of the 
census. In the 27tlt roimd, persons were 
considered as workers or non-svolken 
according to the usual status crltetia. 
For this purpose enumerators were 
asked to jiscertain the normal working 


♦ 

pattern. Three situations were speci¬ 
fically clarified for the benefit of in¬ 
vestigators. Since these are important 
these are given below; 

(i) A person may be normally;, ie, 
over a long period in the past,, pur¬ 
suing only one type of activity and he 
is likely to continue to pursue, the 
same in future also. In this situation, 
determination of usual activity is irot 
Hiificult. 

(ii) A situation may arise when a 
person is normally pursuing more than 
one type of activity and in future also 
is likely to pursue the multiple activi¬ 
ties concurrently. In this situation, the 
activity in which more labour time is 
spent will be considered the usual 
atlivity category of the person. 

(iii) We may visualise another situa¬ 
tion in which a person has been nor¬ 
mally pursuing a particular gainful 
activity for quite a long time in the 
past, but concurrently ceases to pursue 
the same gainful setivity and is seek¬ 
ing employment or is out of labour 
force. In this situation, the activity or 
inactivity which u being cnirently pur¬ 
sued by the member will be his usual 
activity. However, while applying the 
time and work criterion to determine 
the asual activity of a person, the 
status of ‘with work or job’ will always 
get priority* over the status of ‘seeking 
or being availab'e for work’, and the 
status of ‘seeking or being available 
for work’ will get priority ove^ the 
status of 'being not available for work" 
(ie, .status of student, tenter pensioner 

... 

It is ctear from the above instrue- 
tioBS, especially the instruction (ili), that 
persrms with woric svere ' treated as 
wM*ers in the..|7ft rftoiid. Hwyevet, 
fn block those attending edpcatitmal 
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Table 3: RKsOtts of Fitonc a Likeab Thehu y e a + bx fob Wobk PASticiPA'noK Rates 1901*81 — P’jdiALES 


■ Year 

r 

b 

a 

Per Cent 
Variation 
Explained 



Estimated Values for 

1951 

1961 

...1971 

1981 

1901-31 

-0,6027 

-0.0980 

33.2680 

36.32^ 

4.2090 



' 




(0.0917) 


(1.14) 






1901-51 

v-0.8849 

(-0.0447) 34.41 

78.30 

2.9656 


22.81 

20.91 

19 01 





(18.04) 



(1.8672) 

(2.2825) 

(2.70071) 

1901-61 

-0.7883 

-0.1289 

33.48 

62.14 

6.7963 







(0.05033) 


(6.56) 






1901-71 

-0.8358 

-0.5157 

35.10 

69,85 

11.5837 


— 

. — 

17.63 



(0.06336) 


(11.58) 





(3.2837) 

1901-81 

-0.8463 

-0.1945 

34.6245 

71.64 

14,9764 

24.71 

22.76 

20.82 

18.87 



(0.0496) 


(15.14) 


(1.4506) 

(1.6942) 

(2.0294) 

(2.4219) 

■ 1901-81 

-0.8751 

-0,1977 

34.7918 

76.88 

11,8827 

■ 24.71 

22.73 

20.76 

18.78 

(adjusted data) 


(0.044.4) 


(19,62) 


(1.2975) 

(1.5091) 

(1.8077) 

(2.157.3) 

1901-81 

-0,9069 

-0.2161 

34.70 

82.24 

11.1781 


21,52 


— 

(excluding 1961) 


(0.04490) 


(23.158) 



(1.6281) 



1901-81 

-0.6780 

-0,1489 

33.89 

45.97 

25,9005 





(excluding 1971) 


(0.07278) 


(4.25) 







Note: Figures in bracket indicate standard error except under ‘b’, where these indicate 'F' ratio. 


institutions were specially a.skcd whe¬ 
ther ‘they have been doing some work' 
or whether ‘they have been seeking or 
are available "for work'. The instructions 
(nr para 8.6 clarified that information 
about persons wjio are otherwise cate¬ 
gorised as students is imporlaiK and 
needs to be carefully collected. Ibis, 
however, was not tabulated. What is 
important is that some other persons 
who were 'working' were also netted, but 
their quantum is not available. It is per¬ 
tinent that, if the priority criterion had 
been adopted as implied in case (iii) of 
the precedin.a paragraph, all such per¬ 
sons should have been classified ‘as in 
labour force’. The fact that a separate 
block was provided shows that a major 
time criterion was intended in classify¬ 
ing usual status of persons. The exist¬ 
ence of such vagueness in definition 
was admitted in the 12nd round instruc¬ 
tions, 

111 the 32nsl louiul. a lew iiioililica- 
tions wore made in the definition of 
the usual status. Important among 
them was that in classifying individuals 
under a spcciho category by usual 
status, strictly their activity which 
occupied the major time of the fixed 
reference period of preceding 365 days, 
from the date. of survey, should be 
considered. It was .suggested lliiil tin: 
definition should be clear of vagueness 
about the long reference period and 
also from looking to the future activi¬ 
ties of a petson which made the 27th 
round definition of usual status suffer 
from some subjectivity fundcrliaipg is 
the author’s). It was also specifically 
pointed out that a combination of both 
priority, scale and major time criteria, 
to detmine the usual status, should 
not be admitted in formulating its 


definition. 

It is clear, therefore, from the above 
ihat -there was subjectivity ia the 
di'finitioii of usual status persons in 
the 27th round. The 32nd round, 
however, does not suffer fiom this 
subjectivity and the definition was lery 
clear. ♦ 

COMPARABII.IIV (It- 1981 CtNSUb AND 
32 nd Round of NSS 

The lelcrence period m both the 
32nd round and the 1981 Census was 
365 days. However, in the 1981 Cen¬ 
sus, a person was classified as ‘worker’ 
it he worked for a major part of the 
last year. .It was specifically laid down 
that he should be treated as worker 
if he had worked for 183 days during 
the last year. If, however, a person 
had worked for less than 183 days, he. 
will be caissilicd as murginul wolker. 
Thus, in the census, a person was 
classified as worker and non-worker 
only. The time criterion was applied 
to thesi.' two c.itegories. On the other 
hand, in the 32nd round, thi- NSS 
classified all person.s into thice cate¬ 
gories if:, employed, unemployed, 
and outside the labour hiKT, 

For example, as has been nglitly 
pointed out by Sinha, a person employ¬ 
ed for five months, unemployed for 
three months and who is outside the 
lalxiur force lor the rest' ol the peiioil 
would be classified as worker in the 
NSS usual status criteria "but not as 
main worker in Ihe 1981 Census. How¬ 
ever, in the 1981 Census, such a per¬ 
son should be classifieiT as marginal 
worker. What is surprising, howeyer, 
is Sinha's surmise that the proportion 
ol persons who fail to satisfy the cen¬ 
sus's major criterion on acxiount ol 


unemployment lor the pait of yc-gr 
may not be la'ge and that NSS rate 
sauld lie close to -the main worker 
rate of census. This clearly seems to 
be a statement without any basis. It is 
well known that; 

|i) Almost all the .students who pa,s.s 
out ol the vaiious educational institu¬ 
tions, like schools and colleges, remain 
ill all the three categories for some 
pan of the'year. 

Iii) There c.xists a large number of 
females, especially in the rural areas 
who attend to household duties, do 
some work during p-ak season and 
are seeking oi are uvai'alile lor work. 
However, unlike males, who normally 
have regular employment, or unlike 
those males who work for some time 
and seek employment for the rest ol 
the pciiod, these bmales may seek 
work only during the peak siason as 
the work may be available only then 
by seeking, and iiuiy not bo available 
during the uon-peuk si-asons, even 11 
they seek ih. Since the females may 
not like to more out of their household 
or \illag>- for employment, it is 
ra ioual to assume that a substantial 
number ol females will be in all the 
three categories during the reference 
period. 

Thus the proportion of persons who 
may be in all the threi'"categories dtir-' 
ing the reference year may not be 
very small. In view of this, there seems 
to be no ' basis for comparing the 
worker rates from NSS‘ with those of 
the Census and eoneluding that the 
Census has )tindcr-ennmeratcd workers. 
It is clear that the main worker of the 
1981 is not comparable to the usual 
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tlaius woikcr ol ihe 32nd round. 
What would be comparable, however, 
would bo the percentage of persons 
who were i-ither main workers or 
marginal workers or who were non- 
workers se'king work in the census 
and tllo.se who did ’some woik' .ind 
'weic seeking' work in the 32nd round. 
The work referred to hetc includes 
subsidiary gainful work of non-workers 
and those seeking work. All these per¬ 
sons will have one thing in common, 
viz. that they worked for s': least some 
lime doling llic Iasi one yeai or they 
sought "01 k during the last year. 
Siith comnaiison. however, is not pos¬ 
sible al the present juncture, since the 
census liguris of Ihose seeking work 
and their fur.hei break-up into margi- 
II, d workeis .ind non-woikds is noi 
available. The eompaiison of the 
32nd round icsults with those of the 
census data would nmain a wild- 
goose-chasc till such figures are 
released. 

CoMi’MHiniin "I- NSS 27in wu 
■ idsii lioi'sns 

Wh.le II IS li'ie ihiil Ihe woik paiti- 
eipalion of ihe employed group ol main 
end Mibsidiaiy workers o! the !2nd 
louiid li's close to lho>e obt.lined 
lioni the 27lh round at na lonal level, 
the comparison slops thcr ■. If we 
examine the state-wise figures of the 
271 h and 32nd rounds, a comparabili’.y 
docs not lAist in many states. In any 
ehinge due to concept, the change 
should be in uniform direction in all 
areas (ic, either increase or decrease) 
unless other socio-economic demogra- 
ptiic factors arc in operation, though 
the quantum may differ fiom area to 
area. Thus, lor example, an applica- 
lion of slricter concept in the 1971 
Census compared to tite 1961 Census 
led to a uniform fall in female parti¬ 
cipation rates in most of the states 
and Union Icrritoriis. Similarly, a 
libiial definition ol work, adopted in 
the 19jtil Census, compared to 1951 
Census leads to iiicrea.se in participa¬ 
tion rates in ihc 1961 Census. No 
such uniform trend is visible in the 
27ih and 32nd rounds participation 
rales, in th - absence of such unifor¬ 
mity, the ‘close comparison' establish¬ 
ed at the national level should be con¬ 
strued more as a coincidence than as 
of conceptual changi-. If it were other¬ 
wise, it would be very difficult to e.\- 
plain why the employed of the 32nd 
round should fall in the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu, UP, and Delhi, 


The fable on current status, repro¬ 
duced by ] N Siiiha, is instructive in 
more ways than one. The table clearly 
brings out that, when the instructions 
vveie laid down in NSS .'32nd round, 
that those who a'tcnd domestic duties 
and were :ilso engaged in free eollec- 
tion of goods (vegetables, roots, fire¬ 
wood, cattle feed etc) sewing tailor¬ 
ing, wcaviig etc for lumsehM use, 
fliou'd be classified as a separate cate¬ 
gory, the pariicipalion rate fell signi¬ 
ficantly even by ‘current status 
approach' (where no conceptual 
changes were made) between the two 
rounds. It i., Ilieielore, evident that 

(I) a large number of persons in (his 
laiegory (93) were included in the 
..nlier rounds as 'worker' albeil in- 
adver.anlly. This li ads to a reason¬ 
able doubt that persons in this cate¬ 
gory might h.ive been included as 
workers in 27th round usual status 
concept also, inllating ,ihe proportion 
of workers artilicially. 

(ii) When caUgory l93l was .sepa¬ 
rated, the labour force participation 
rale declined*from 'I9.'18 m 1972-73 to 
39.34 in 1977-78, or by about 9.94 pci 
cvni. It is significant that the usual 
fl.ilus labour force participation rale 
foi females in the age group 15-59 
also declined Irom 53.84 per cent in 
1972-73 to 43.19 per cent in 1977-78 — 
i c, by about 9.65 per cent. Thus the 
specific probing question on category 
(93) has resulted in non-comparabilily 
.■unoiig the two and their ellect ha.s 
been of the same order of magnitude 
for both ‘usual status’ and labour 
lorce. An attempt was made, there¬ 
fore, to adiiist lor this by adding 
persons vvlio liad suh.sidiaiy gainliil 
work. The queslioii therefore, arises 
is whcilier the two sds of such figures 
are strictly comparable. 

It would be pertinent to point out 
that one of the differences between 
the two rounds was that persons in 
category (93) were separated out in 
32nd round, it is quite probable, as 
suggested by Sinha that this instruc¬ 
tion resulted in misclassification of 
women in category (93) who had ‘sub¬ 
sidiary gainful activity’. It would be 
perfectly understandable if. therefore, 
those with marginal work in category 
(93) arc added up to 32nd round's 
workers to jnakc the results compar¬ 
able with the 27th round. But the 
figures added related to all non-workers 
who had ‘subsidiary gainful work’. 

It would be pertinent to point out 


that to be ilricUy comparable the sub¬ 
sidiary gainful activity of all persons 
who were classified as non-workers in 
27th round- should ako have been ,, 
added to figures of 27th round. In the 
27tli round, as has been seen earlier, ol 
the five non-worker categories of those 
not working but seeking, or available 
for, employment (code 21) attending 
educational institutions (code 11) 
engaged in domestic ^ work (code 32) 
old and disabled (code 34) and others 
(code 35), the probing ques'ion whether 
they have been doing some work was 
canvassed for those attending educa¬ 
tional in'iitutioiis only. The results, 
iinfortima'cly, have nol been tabulated. 
No sucli question vvas canvassed foi 
other categories. M'hat would have 
been the result if these had been can¬ 
vassed for them also would be any¬ 
body's guess. Both figiir.'S together 
would have given count ol al! the per¬ 
sons who had done some work irres- 
peeliv'C of I ho qumilum. Irrespective of 
whether it is I'cgiilai or sporadic. This 
figure is "hat would be comparable 
with Ihe result.s obtained by adding 
the marginal winkers and main work¬ 
ers of NSS 32nd round. 

Another point ol difference between 
thc'27(h and 32nd rounds, insofar as 
it relates to current slafus, seems 
worth mentioning. In the 27th round, 
persons who did not work during the 
week due to sickness, though there 
w'as work to do, were treatiii as 
‘workers' (code 51). In the i2nd 
round, however, c.isual wrokers who 
did not work due to temporary .sick¬ 
ness (code 99) do not seem to have 
been treated as workers . 

i 

To sum up, the following points of 
substantive interest seem to emerge 
from a critical study of Sinha's article. 

(i) There Is no basis, vvhatsocver, 
for the statement that 1981 worker 
participation rate remains much below 
the long-term trend obtained from 
1901-61. 

fii) From the set of figures released 
so lar by the census, it would nut be 
possible to compare the 1981 census 
and the NSS 32nd round data, 

(iii) The comparison between the 
NSS 27th and 32nd round data has 
certain limitations. 

(The view expressed by the author is 
not necessarily that of the office 
where the author is working. The 
author wishes to thank K,Narayanan 
Unni for his valuable assistance in 
computing the regtessimts.] 
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'THIS AGENDA FOR THE NATION 
has been dovetailed into the overall plan of 
development. It pinpoints areas of special 
thrust which will show immediately tangi¬ 
ble results for various segments.” 

Suee$$tful lmpl»intntttk>n Ntt^ds 
CO’Optrgthn of Evory Citizen 


LET EACH ONE PLAY FOR THE TEAM 

"This programme is for each one of you, 
and for this nation which is ours to serve, 
to cherish and to build. I seek your whole¬ 
hearted cooperation in making the prog¬ 
ramme a success." 

—Prime Minister 
Smt. Indira Gandhi 
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A small oversight in storing, 

and oil worth l«.71 lakhs goes down the drain. 
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If only prevention had been 

rt IJI lOr iTv Improper storage of oil drums adequate cushic 

resulted in a major loss of , vibration: Ensur, 


adequate cushioning. 


De ll uihc cSJ rtLu on th Ensure ProPer support 

^ 8nd Separation within the 

tSurSSd and fasten securely. 

Goods worth Rs,3,500 crores are ^S - m£ r-^i°c^^rJ'i^r>, 
lost every year in India due to packing material. Stack I'Shter 
poor packaging, mishandling, packages on top of heavier ones. 

improper storaqe and careless Corrosion : Use moisture-proof 
transportation. Besides, there can rnaterliiTlikc barrier materials, 
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be indirect loss - failure of 
contractual responsibility, loss of 
raputation and market and 
sometimes even loss of business 
And 70% of that loss is 
preventable. 

Protect your package from... 

Impact : Use the right packaging 
material, correct jointing and 
nailing methods and provide 


dehydrants and coatings on metal 
components. 

Pilferage: Unitise or containerise 
your products. Use coded 
markings instead of descriptive 
labelling. 

Pack for the toughest segment of 
the journey and ensure safe 
storage and careful handling. 


Prevent loss. Preserve property. 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 
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R«view of Muwgoment Auguit 1982 

oven though the parameters have 
changed, the dilemma of technological 
choice remains. 

NirtN 

{The author is indebted to G S Bhallii. 
'A S Kahlon,' Chandra Mohan, and 
Sanjay Sinha for thiir comments on 
a draft of the manuscript and to 
Kamal Raina for his assistance. Much 
of the field work on which this paper 
is based was undertaken on a research 
grant from the American Institute of 
Indian Studies.] 

1 The dilemma of technological 
choice involved in the manufacture 
of small tractors a decade ago was 
examined by G S Aurora and Ward 
Morehouse in ‘The Dilemma ot 
Technological Choice — The Case 
of the Small Tractor', Economic 
and Pdlticd Weekly, Special Num¬ 
ber, 1972, pp 1633-1644, and ibid. 
"The Dilemma of Technological 
Choice in India; The Case of the 
Small Tractor’, Mimrn (London), 
October, 1974. 

2 See, for firrther discussion of this 
(luestion, Ward Morehouse, ‘Tech¬ 
nology and Enterprise Performance 
in the Indian Tractor Industry; 
Does Self-Reliance Mesure Up?’, 
Economic and Pditied Weeldy, 
December 20, 1980, pp 21,39-2152, 

3 Alas, there is accdmulating 
evidence that the overall conse¬ 
quences of technological interven¬ 
tions in rural society in India have 
not ameliorated but exacerbated 
social distress. See, example, 
C T Kurien, “Dynamics of Rural 
Transformation — A Study oi 
Tamilnadu; 1950-1975", Madras: 
Orient Longman, 1981. 

4 ‘Science Policy; Appearance and 
fieality‘, (by a Special Correspon- 
pondent). The Weekend Review, 
July 13, 1968. The Japanese ex¬ 
perience reveals close to a one-fot- 
one positive correlation between 
R&D expenditure and Imported 
technology by industrial sector; 
the Indian situation, by contrast, 
is almost exactly the reverse. 

5 See the industrial sector study ol 
tractor numiifacturing in Ward 
Morehouse, Brijen K Gupta, and 
Anil Deolalikar, “The Political 
Economy of Science and Techno¬ 
logy in North-South Relations; 
The Case of India and the DS’’, 
^ringfield, Virginia; National 
Technical Information Service, 
1980. 

(I For US combine harvester prices, 
see National Farm and Power 
Equipment Dealers Association, 
’“iWtots and Fami Equipment: 
Offickl Guide’’, Fall 1981. For the 
method of comparing US and 
Indian prices, I am indebted to 
Roy Harrington, Deere tc Company 
(personal communication to die 
author, December 3, 1981). 

7 Chndra ■ Mohan, “Prosperity 
Throu^ Agriculture: A Ca.se Study 


of Punjab (India)", Sahibsida Ajlt 
Singh Nagar, District Ropar, Pun* 
jab: Punjab Tiaotors limited, 
1979, p 23. 

8 Indira Rajaraman, ‘(kowth and 
Poverty in Rural Areas of the 
State of Punjab', in International 
Labour CMBoe, ed, “Poverty and 
Landlessness in Rural Asia’’, 
Geneva; JIjO, 1977, pp 69-70. 

9 Ibid, pp 68, 89, 72. 

10 G S Bhalla and G K Chadha, 
“Green Revolution and the Small 
Peasant; A Study of Income Dis¬ 
tribution in Punjab Agricultoie", 
New Delhi; Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, School of Social 
Sciences, Centre for the Study of 
Regional Development, 1982 (mi- 
nieo), p 164. The Bhara and 
Chadha study is based on a sample 
of 1663 cultivating households 
(ic, ^excluding the landless) sur¬ 
veyed in 1974-75. 

11 Ibid, p 165. 

12 C T Kurien, “Dynamics of Rural 
Transformation; A Study of Tamil- 
nadu; 1950-1975’’, Madras: Orient 
Longman,' 1961, passim, especially 
Chapter 6, pp 109-146. 

13 National Council of Aimlied Econo¬ 
mic Research, “Implications ol 
Tractorisation for Farm Employ¬ 
ment, Productivity and Tnoome’’ 
(Summary and Highlights), New 
Delhi; NCAER, April, 1980, p 14; 
Bhalla and Chadha, op cit, pp 158- 


14 For an examination of the condi¬ 
tions of migrant woikers in the 
sugarcane field of south Gujarat, lee 
|an fireman, ‘Seasonal Mlgtatkm 
and Cooperative Capitalism: Hie 
Crushing of Cane of Labour 
by the Sugar Factories of Bardoli, 
South Gujarat'; Journal of Peasaxt 
Studies, October 1978 and January 
1979 (Paris 1 and 2). 

15 Indigenously developed technology, 
while it may be socially meritorious 
for another reasons, is not necess¬ 
arily, in and of itself, mote 
equEy-enhaneing — a point well 
made by Aqueil Ahmad of fte 
Administrative Staff College of 
India in a comment on an earlier 
study of mine on the performance 
of Punjab Tractors Ltd. (Personal 
communication to the author, 
August 10, 1970.) 

16 This is the view of, among others, 
Caude Alvares who argues ffiat 
"technology carries with it its un¬ 
desirable side effects very much 
like a gene, and there is precious 
little one can do once it hu been 
introduced except observe how It 
will ruin the lives of most men.’’ 
(Claude Alvares, ‘The Sorry State 
of Tamil Nadu’, review of C 'T 
Kurien, "Dynamics of Rural Trans¬ 
formation; A Study of Tamilnadu 
1950-75", and Denis Vender Weid 
and Guy Poitevin, ‘Roots of a Pea¬ 
sant Movement’, The Sunday 
Observer, December 18, 1981. 
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Size and Protfectioil 

Synthetic Fibres and Yarns Industry in India 

A Chakravarti 

This paper analyses the struchire of protection on the synthetic fibres and yarns industry in 
India and in particular the interaction between small plant sizes and high proteetke barriers. 

In the first section the level' of protection has been estimated and then compared with that in 
other industries. The second section looks at the effect of small plant sizes in increamg costs of ' 

production and thereby necessitating and perpetuating Ugh levels erf protection. 

The synthetic fibres and yarns industry, the author conclmhs, reverds all the teorst effects of a 
combination of high protective barriers and a restrictive industrial licensing policy. Welfare losses 
residt both from inefficiencies in production and from monopoly profits being earned due to restrictions 
on the free expansion of the industry. 

While the present government -emphasis on increasing the scale of operations will undoubtedly 
have beneficial effects, this by itself mil not be adeejuate to make tlte industry economically efficient. 
Wlutl is required is a package of policies which include removal of restrictive industrial licensing and 
gradual lowering of high tariff hwrier.s. Only the implementation of .such policies can bring about a 
radical change from the present high cost structure and enable the industry to compete effectively 
with international producers in the long run. 

TfllS paper analyses the structure of as indicators of the social cost of indicative of the structure of protec- 
proteclion on the synthetic fibres and import substitution, Further, as it has lion on these industries. This is be- 
yai nS industry in India and in particular been demonstrated that slarting from cause the government has-price con- 
the interaction between small plant a trade distorted equilibrium, marginal trols on the basic petro-chcmical feed- 
sizes and , high protective barriers, shifts in resource allocation from high stocks like naphtha, benzene, etc, and in 
Rtreiilly this issue has come into DRC to low DRC sectors will lead to the period proceeding August 1979, , 
greater focus due to the discovery of welfare improvements,* our estimates these prices had been kept artificially 
crude oil at Bombay High which is have been also compared with those low domcs'ically although their inter- 
suited to the production of the major for other major manufacturing see ors. national prices had been constantly on 
chemical intermediates required for This comparison is useful in indicating the increase. However, it should also 
synthetic fibres and yarns production, the direction that future government be noted that the substantial variation 
The jjovernment’ has as a .result been policy should lake with relation to this in the two sets of estimates shows the 
putting more emphasis on the establish- industry-group. .sensitivity of these indices to short run 

meiil of larger capacities in this Indus- To ensure reliable results, actual 'ariations in both domestic and inter- 
try group over the next decade. In data relating to the major variables national prices. Therefore, such point 
the first section the level of protection concerned have been utilised. For the estimates, of which the literature on 
has been estimated and then compared price information, in the case of 'his subject now abounds, should be 
with that in other industries. The indigenous prices this has been col- treated with extreme caution when it 
second sectioh looks at the effect of lected directly from the manufactur- comes to drawing policy oriented 
sinall plant sizes in increasing costs of ers; and for international prices, c i f, implications or conclusions from them, 
production and thereby necessitating prices have been obtained from aciual 'he indices estimated clearly show 

and perpetuating high levels of protec- importers, thereby eliminating errors that the high degree of protection 
tion. In India this issue is of consider- which generally affect such es'imatcs accorded to this group of industries by 
able importance as uneconomic Indus- frnni the use of iiiternationaj^ unit ithe government's import control and 
trial units are initially set up and then' values derived from trade data. For licensing policies, have allowed a very 
pressure is brought to bear on the gov- 'fie estimation ol value-added, the fi'ltfi cost structure in terms of dome- 
ernment to set up trade barriers to eetual cost ol production data of the *tic resources to develop, .The specific 
protect this new 'indigenous' import- various industries have been used, conclusions that can be drawn from 
competing industry. Tiber than recourse to simpler but 'fi'®* estimates are summarised below, 

more aggregative data from existing Overall the nominal protection be- 
* ioput-oiitpui tal^s. The estimates have mg given to this industry group is 

In order to analyse the structure of prepared for two points of time; quite high, with the final products 
protection, indices of implicit tariffs, ""e for the period before August 1979 being more highly protected than the 
'he effective rate of protection (ERP) (when there was a major increase in raw materials. This is in comparison 
and domestic resource costs (DRC), 'fie domestic prices of petroleum based with most other maior manufactured 
have been estimated for the final pro- feedstocks), and the other for the imports on which the nominal tariff 
ducts — polyester staple fibre (RSF), subsequent period. In both cases, how- rates range between 45 and 75 per 
polyester filament yarn (PFY), and 'fi‘‘ relatively more stable values cent.* 

nylon filament yarn fNFY); and the amongst The international price data There is a substantial variation in 

uhemfcal intennedlates — caprolaclum, the relationship between the implicit 

dl-methyl tefephthalate (DMT), and For the puiposes of our analysis, the tariff rates and their respective nomi- 
*nono-e4ylene glytol (MEG). The estimates for January 1980 have been nal tariffs ps between the input group 
DRCs measured here lave been used mainly taken as the indices which are and the final product group of com- 
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t'WLE 1-. lN0ICtS OF PubfEtTlW 


Product 

Nominal 

Implicit Tariff Rates 
' (Per Cent) 

Effective Rale of Pro- 

Domestic Resoutce 

Tariff 

(Percent) 

tection 
(Per Cent) 

(2ost 

($I=iRs 8) 


(78-79) 

Jan 80 

(78-79) 

Jan80 

(78-79) 

Jan 80 

I Final Products 
fl) Polyester staple fibre (PSF) 

160 

(160) 

230 

(130) 

970 

(18.40) 

86.00 

(2) Polyester filament yarn (PFY) 

200 

(175) 

200 

(175) 

275 

(22.00) 

30.00 

(.1) Nylon filament yarn (NFY) 

120 

(100) 

235 

(90) 

560 

(14.50) 

53.00 

U Inputs 

(4) Di-methyl terephalate (DMT) 

120 

(200) 

125 

(455) 

218 

(44.40) 

25.50 

(5) Mono-ethylene glycol (MEG) 

75 

(80) 

90 

(110) 

188 

(16.80) 

23.00 

(6) Caproiactum 

90 

(110) 

60 

(215) 

72 

' (25.20) 

13.75 


Table 2: Size of Plants in Indian and in Oihcr Countries 

(OOn MTAI 


Range of Major Capacities 


Average (^^paciIy 


Product 

India 

World 

India 

World 


(i) 

(il) 

(') 

(li) 

NFY 

2.5-5 5 

2-12 

3.5 

10 

PFY 

0.35-3.5 

2-12 

0..35 

10 

PSF 

3.0-6.0 

10-100 

6 

60 

DMT 

30 

60-120 

30 

80 

MEG 

10-20 

40-120 

20 

60 

Caproiactum 

20 

.60-120 

20 

80 

modiiies. In the former both sets of 

and becoming more efficient and com- 

i.ites aend to correspond, whereas in 

politivc, the differenc es 

Ik'twcen dome- 

the latter there arc 

large divergences. 

Stic and international prices had been 

These divergences 

particularly in the 

declining.'' 

This trend 

was Riven a 

case of PSF and NFY are surprising il 

further impetus by the 

‘ general iradc 

we look purely at 

the import policy 

liberalisation 

policies introduced from 


for these products. This is so because 
almost all these items are now on the 
open general licence (OGL) import list, 
and relatively freer imports of them 
are now being allowed. Non-tariff 
trade barriers are therefore! not of 
much significance at present, in pro¬ 
viding protection to this entire indus¬ 
try group. ObvioiLsly, the reason for 
the high premium rates on some of 
these products lies in other factors, 
L such as market' imperfections caused 
by the industrial licensing policy, 
distortions due to difficulties which 
the consumers of these products face 
in obtaining supplies from the inter¬ 
national market, faulty distributional 
policies by the government relating to 
imported supplies, etc. 

The declining importance of non¬ 
tariff trade harrierd in this industry is 
consistent with the overall move 
towards trade liberalisation adopted in 
recent years, Since the late 1950s 
non-tariff barriers have been of con¬ 
siderable importance in giving protec¬ 
tion to large areas of economic acti¬ 
vity. However, their importance has 
been gradually declining, and' in 
particular after the devaluation of 1966, 
r there w«s a major decline in their 
I effectiveness, with relation to most 
industries.^ During the 1970s as well, 
with many of the post-independence 
industries gradually- solving their 
technological and production probieihs 


1977 onwards. Specihc.illy, however, 
for the industries that we arc coiisidei- 
ing, the rcduclion in the impact of 
non-tariff barriers has bi-en mainly due 
to the liberalisation in ihe import 
policy for these products implemented 
as pari of the governmenl’s new multi- 
fibre policy (also 1977), when almost 
all these products were put on the 
open general licence import list. 
Inspitc ol this however, wo find that 
the implicit tariffs here are high not 
only as compared with industries in 
other sectors, but also with industries 
which ^so use similar pctrolciim-bascd 
lefdstocks.v 

The proportionate increase in dome¬ 
stic value-added over what it would 
have been if iiiiernatioual prices pre¬ 
vailed (as measured by Ihe effective 
rate of protection), is greater in all 
the cases than the proporlionate in- 
crea.se in final domc.'-tic prices over 
their respective inicrnatioiial prices 
(as reflected by the implicit tariff). 
This indicates that the contribution of 
higher factor rewards to raising the 
final domestic prices is greater than 
that of higher input prices. Within 
the value-added component the main 
contributors to the high costs of pro¬ 
duction in this industry, as we shall 
see later, arc high capital costs and 
high profits per unit of output, rather 
than higher labour costs. Looking at 
the structure of protection on specific 


inputs and outputs, wc find that both 
in the case of polyester and nylon the 
outputs have not only higher nominal 
and implicit tariffs than their respec¬ 
tive inputs, but (hat the same pattern 
is reflected in the net or effective pro¬ 
tection being received by these pro¬ 
ducts. This industry, threfore, provides 
a good example of a major escalation 
in the level of protection as we move 
trom a lower stage in the production 
process to a higher one. 

The domestic resource costs of all 
the products, except caproiactum 
as ihren times or more, and in the case 
of PSF over ten times greater, than 
the existing official exchange rate. For 
the three major inputs being consider¬ 
ed, to a certain extent higher resource 
costs could be expected as these are 
relatively new impori-substitu’ing in¬ 
dustries. However, in the case of the 
fibies and yarns, which are a relatively 
older and wcll-estafilished industry, an 
explanation of Ihe extremely high DRC's 
is clearly required. One reason of 
course, as we shall .see later is the 
relatively high capital costs of produc¬ 
tion due to very small plant sizes. But 
the major short term cause emerges 
fiom an analysis of the costs ol pro- 
(luciinn and profitability ol these 
indu.slries. Here-we find that on aver¬ 
age, after providing for interest on 
loan c.ipital and depreciation on fixed 
assets, the production of these com- 
modUie.s yields a return ranging from 
12 per cent on net worth for PFY, to 
betwern 40 per cent to 42 per cent 
on net worth for NFY and PSF. These 
high rates of profitability caused partly 
by high protective barriers and partly 
by market distortions due to the indus¬ 
trial licensing policies are a major 
factor contributing to the relative in¬ 
crease in domestic value-added. 

When we compare the above rates, 
with estimates of the effective rates of 
protection an^ domestic resources 
costs for other Indian industries, we 
find lhat the rates for the products we 
are considering arc relatively very 
high; and when we take the synthetic 
fibres and yams industry as a whole. 
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ArFENDix Table h ImfLicit Taioffs roft Selected Imnstiitti, Iffi ■ % 


Source: * Econoinit Rule of Relurn, ICICI, op cit, p-25. 

•* Collecicd by the author from various sources. . 

,'\i>r)'.s'oix Tviiu; 2; Impucit Taiuffs in a wide spectrum of industries had 


ditb. 'a]sli^ 'lad 

capacities, al^ugb the rble of inaiti- 
national companies was much more 
significant here. 

From the beginning, capacity ntiUsa- 
ton has been high, and in fact many 
of the fibre and yam units have been 
operating at over 100 per cent of their 
installed capacity. The problems that 
have occurred from time to time have 
been mainly due to shortages of raw 
materials, etc. We can therefore safely 
assume that a situation of excess 
demand has prevailed for these pro¬ 
ducts since this industry was set up. 


o.v Pbouucts Using PK.TaoLbUM Based 
I'li.nsiocKs Sept-Dlc 1979 


Products 

Implivit 

Tariff 

(Percent) 

(1) Polyvinyl chloride 

12 

(2) High density polyelliy- 
Icnc 

73 

(3) Low density polyethylene 

TO 

(4) I’hciiiil 

85 

(5) Acetone 

10 

(6) Acetic acid 

50 

(7) 2-Ethyl hexanol 

90 


Source: F.stimatcd from actual indigen¬ 
ous and c i f prices obtained 
from manufacturers and im¬ 
porters. 


Aprr.Nnrx Tvaic 5: Efiuctive Rates 
or PnoncTiuN (ERP) for Major 
’ iHERMO-Pl.ASTirS. 1980 


Prodnets 

Efl'eclive 


Rate of 


Protx'ion 


(Per Cent) 


(0 Polyvinylcliloridc 

(wc g'llcd average)* 26 

(2) Polypiiipyicnc 233 

(3) I ligh Density Polyelliylc le 174 

(4) Low Density Polyethy¬ 
lene (weighted average) .377 

* ERP’b have bccncslimalcd al ihcfirm 
level and then aggiegated using the 
lelalivo production as weights. 

it turns out to be a much higher cost 
area as compared with other spheres of 
industrial production (even when com- 
paied with other industries in the 
petro-chemieals sector eg, plastics).’ A 
comparison with Statlin's (1974)“ esti¬ 
mates of DRC's for a large number of 
industries (see appendix Table 4) clearly 
shows this. The man-made fibres 
industry (of which synthetics form a 
large part) is the most high cost in 
terms of domestic resources utilised, 
Further, when shadow price adjust¬ 
ments are made tit the factor cost.s in 
ihese DRC estimates, the extreme posi¬ 
tion of the industry relative to the 
others is further re-ernphasised. A 
comparison of our results with those 
of the ICia (1975)’ conflmis this 
conclusion. Only 9 of the 42 projects 


FlRP's greater than 100 per cent, and 
of these two again belong to the indus¬ 
try-group that we are considering. 01 
course, all these rates are over stated 
to the extent that the shadow price of 
loreign exchange is great'er than the 
official exchange rate, which results in 
our estimates of world, value-added 
being understated. However, as this is 
common to all such estimates and we 
are emphasising the relative rather than 
the absolute values, the conclusions 
remain unaffected. 

Fjjjm this analysts it is evident that 
given the extreme position of these 
products in the inter-industry spectrum 
of domestic resource costs, any policy 
which has the effi'ct of increasing com- 
petiiion and efficiency, and thereby 
bringing domestic value-added closer to 
world value-added, would welfare 
improving 

n 

In the previous section we have seen 
how this industry group is one of the 
-most highly protected in the Indian 
economy. Now we shall look at the 
development of these industries and in 
particular how this level protection has 
influenced certain key parameters such 
as the size of units, in order to make 
the overall strui^ure a high cost one. 

The cs'ablishment of the synthetic 
fibres aiid yams industry in India is 
rrlatively recent, wi’h the first units 
having been set up in the early 1960s. 
Initially all the plants set up were to 
manufacture nylon filament yarn. The 
capacities were very small in general 
(compared to world capacities), about 
one tonne per day. There was little 
Or no foreign collaboration, either 
technical or financial, in most of the 
cases. The manufacture 6f polyester 
staple fibre and polyester filament yarn 
•started during the latter pan of lOfiO’s. 
The production of the latter was under¬ 
taken by the same companies who 
were manufacturing nylon filament 
yam, the new production beinj .pti- 
marily an expansion of tbdr eid^Bi 


Until recently the entire requirements 
of the major intermediates used in the 
manufacture of fibres and yarns — 
DMT tor polyester yarns and fibres, 
and carpolactum for nylon, were im¬ 
ported. Indigenous production of these 
products was begun only in the past 
few years and is still very small. 

Over the past decade, with growth 
in thq fibres and yarns industry, all 
(hi m.inuiacturing units have also ex¬ 
panded their capacities. However, as 
is clear Irom Table 2, the average size 
of units in India is slil) very small 
when compared to those existing inter¬ 
nationally. 

In all the industries that wg arc 
considering the production process is 
highly capital intensive and there are 
substantial economies of scale. Con¬ 
sequently, we find that the small plant 
sizes specified above which result in 
high capital costs pci unit of produc¬ 
tion, arc probably the single most 
important factor which contribute to 
inaki.ig these industries have a high 
co.st structure in the long run. On one 
band the cost of major raw materials 
and in'ermediates is high partly because 
of the small scale ol units involved in 
their production, and on the other, the 
effect on the final product prices is 
further magnified by the high capital 
costs of production in the manufacture 
of fibres and yams, again due to small 
plant sizes. Many such exan^les of 
tigid import con'.roTs leading to indis¬ 
criminate import substitution with the 
associated high indigenous cost struc¬ 
ture due to uneconomic units being 
set-up, can be found in the literature. 

In the following example relating to 
the manufacture of polyester staple 
fibre (PSF), the effects of size on the 
costs of prodn«ion has been estimated. 
The average sizt of PSF plants in 
India is about 6,000 tonnes, whereas , 
set-up, can be‘ found in the literature.’* 
the average international size of units 
is about 6ff,000 tonnes, ie,. the latter 
are abouf ten times lafger, than tte’ 
fonns, Oiv^ an ecc^^oteB of 




Arrmax Tabu 4 : Domestc &ESOD«:t Costs fos 22 Industrtes diiwng 1!>74 


Industry 

DRC* 

DRCti 

1 Silk textiles 

4,76 

3,99 

2 Rayon fabrics 

6.15 

3.67 

3 Leather 

6.44 

4.20 

4 Jute textiles 

6.68 

3.71 

5 Irttn ore 

6.77 

4.23 

6 Cotton textiles 

7 34 ' 

4.12 

7 Tobacco 

7.45 

5.65 

8 Paper and paper products 

7.78 

4.88 

9 Paints and varnishes 

7.81 

4 47 

10 Soap and glycerine 

7.82 

4.92 

11 Cotton yarn 

8.01 

4.48 

12 Drugs and pharmaceuticals 

8.50 

4.87 

13 Glass and glassware 

8.63 

5.15 

14 Cement 

11.42 

6.89 

15 Non-electrical equipment 

12.50 

7 28 

16 Plastics 

13.22 

7 85 

17 Tyres and tubes 

13.61 

7-. 55 

18 Miscellaneous chemicals 

I4-.18 

8.74 

19 Sugar 

19.45 ‘ 

14.51 • 

20 Electrical equipment 

20,86 

11.64 

21 Metal products 

21.98 

11.82 

22 Man-made fibres 

26.69 

16.72 


Notes: a DRC’s estimated with shadow prices-markct prices. 

b DRC’s estimated with shadow price adjustments made for the price 
of labour, price of capitai, and for other values added. 

Srinire; Staeiin, C P, Journal of Development Economics, June 1974, op cil. 


f.ictor of 0.72, which is based on Stan- 
loid Research institute data.” wc can 
estimate the eiTeel of size on the costs 
of'production. 

C, . /SrV 
C., \^J, where 

(' = Capital cost of a plant of size 

S, 

(the plant .size generally adop¬ 
ted inlernationally) 

C, = Capital cost of a plant of size 
S, 

(average nbiil size casting in 
Indial 

' - Economies of scale factor 

'I hcrefore ' 

. ... = (10)72 = 5.7 

c. 

This means that a plant 10 times the 
size of those generally found in, India 
today has a total capital cost of pro¬ 
duction only just over 5 times that of 
the smaller plant. In other words, the 
capital cost per unit of producing 
PSF in India is approximately double 
what it is on average ip the world 
industry, purely due to the size effect. 

In addition to this, as plant and 
machinery in India is on average at 
least 1.5 times as costly as comparable 
equipment abroad (either because of 
taxes and duties on imported equip¬ 
ment or the higher cost of indigenous 
machinery), the total impact on capi¬ 
tal costs per tonne of PSF production 
is to make it about 3 times (2 x 1.5) 
greater than that in the major export¬ 
ing countries of the world. In a high¬ 
ly capital intensive industry like this 
where capital costs account for almost 
20-30 per cent of the total unit costs 


of production, we can clearly see the 
major effect that this factor alone will 
have in raising the final ex-factory 
piice'of a product, and domestic value 
added relative to world value-added. 

'Ihe overall impact of the size effect 
IS in fact much greater than what has 
been estimated here. Small capacities 
through this whole industry group — 
starting Irom the basic gas/nanhtha 
crackers to Ihe rntermediale producing 
and final product plants - increase thi' 
costs of production at every stage in 
the production process. No attempt 
h.i,s been made here to make precise 
rstimaies of the relative contribution 
in the long run. of capital costs as 
compared to higher labour costs or 
profits, rn increasing domestic value- 
added in the production of fibres and 
yarns. However, the significant import¬ 
ance of high profits, at least in the 
short run, is shown by the high ratios 
of profits to net worth as given in 
section f. This fact is borne out by 
observed data which shows that while 
Ihe differential between the world and 
domestie prices of the major inputs 
declined between 1978-79 and 1980, 
they increased in the case of the out¬ 
puts during the same period. Here we 
therefore have a situation which re¬ 
veals all the worst effects of a com¬ 
bination of high pro'cetive barriers 
and a rcstrict’ve industrial licensing 
policy. Welfare losses result both from 
inefficiencies in production and from 
monopoly profits being earned'due to 
restrictions on the free expansion ol 
the industry. 

Ill 

In spite of the limitations in intre- 
preting the static indicators of pro¬ 


tection used in the foregoing ataJjsSt 
given the extreme position of this 
industry-group in terms of domestic 
resource costs, we can conclude that 
its continued operation in the present 
form can only result in welfare losses 
to the Indian economy. While the pre¬ 
sent government emphasis on increas- 
tni; the scale of operations will un¬ 
doubtedly have beneficial effects, this 
by itself will not be adequate to make 
this industry econonucally ■ efficient. 
What is required is a package of poU- 
cies which include a removal of res¬ 
trictive industrial licensing and a gra¬ 
dual lowering of high tariff barriers. 
Only the implementation of such poli¬ 
cies can bring about a radical change 
Irom the present high cost structure 
and enable this industry to compete 
effectively with international produc¬ 
ers in the long run. 


Notes 

[The author is grateful to Lovraj Ku¬ 
mar, V R Pancharaukhi, M S Ahluwalia 
and Gopal Kadekodi, for their helpful 
comments on earlier drafts of this 
paper.] 
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Capacity Expansion in Iron 

A Model for Planning 


T ‘ * . ' '.'"I ' 



Gopal Kadekodl 

This article summarises the main results of a fixed target capacity expartsion model for the iron 
ore sector, constructed with 1988-89 as the terminal year. 

The main findings are presented with a brief outline of the methodology and data base. Major, 
mues taken into account while undertaking this exercise are : demand and supply gaps, choice of 
milling techniques, locational alternatives, scale economies, etc. 

Certain implications emerge for capacity utilisationf port utilisation rates and pricing of ore. 
These are mentioned towards the end of the article. 


MINERALS, among the most tangible 
herilage of mankind, are exhaustible 
some time or tlie other. Exhaustibility 
of resources raises two related issues in 
any welfare State. What .should he the 
Ittcsent rate of extraction as compared 
to the future, and how should the price 
of such natural resources be determined? 
The,se issues arc debated time and 
again both at theoretical and -etfi- 
pirieal levels.' 

Connected with this inter-genera¬ 
tional question of resource use is a 
planning question; Given the geologi¬ 
cal, metallurgical and raining characte¬ 
ristics of different deposits, how best 
.should the mineral dcve'opmcnt be 
planned, both in the short and long 
runs. This question invites a sectoral 
approach in planning and the problem 
may bo rephrased as capacity expan¬ 
sion, in a static or dynamic framework, 
with or without risk and uncertainty. 
In the Indian context, iron ore mining 
can be considered an important sector 
requiring a planned programme for 
mine capacity expansion, processing, 
ex-porting and pricing. 

Apart from allocative cflrcicncy, three 
special considerations call for a detailed 
capacity e,xpaasion model for this 
sector. First, Ixrth exploration and 
mine development have a considerable 
degree of imeertainty and long ge.sfa- 
tion lags, These lags are dependent on 
rhoice of techniques, infra,st[ucttu-al 
developments, and demand conditions. 
Srtch lags can be anyw-here of 3-fi 
sears. Secondly, in the alrsenee of any 
careful planning, scrape mining prac¬ 
tice will eonlmiie, leaving In- 
Iciior ore lor the future. 
Thirdly, export ol ore requires poit 
development well in advance, making 
it attractive to the ore importing coun¬ 
try. Port development itself takes 7-8 
years. Therefore, the development ot 
this mining activity shonld be based 
on sound long-term planning of capacity 
expansion. 

This paper summarises the highlights 


of a fixed target capacity expansion 
model for the iron ore sector constructed 
for the terminal year 1988-89. Major 
is.sues, .such as demand and supply 
gaps, choice of mining techniques, 
locational alternatives, scale economies, 
etc, are discussed in detail in Kade- 
kodi [8]. Only the main findings, with 
a brief outline of the methodology and 
the data base, arc presented in this 
paper. 

Supply-Demand PosmoN 

India has a long tradition of export¬ 
ing iron ore to countries such as Japan, 
South Korea, West Genpany, Romania, 
and several EEC countries. The large 
and rich mineral reiserves (about 8,649 
million tonnes), as well as the substan¬ 
tial mining capacity of about 50 miDion 
tonnes, with a limited domestic demand 
to the tune of 14 million tonnes, have 
been the major factors behind the in¬ 
creasing exports. Apart from the clear 
po.ssibility of more reserves being dis¬ 
covered, the ore reserves already known 
arc more than adequate to sustain the 
demands of the growing domestic steel 
.sector as well as increasing exports for 
at least the natt two or three centuries. 
Moreover, the need to convert low 
grade ore into concentrates through 
heneficiation has not arisen .so far. 
Nevertheless, a technological break¬ 
through in this direction is expected. 
For example, the'increased .scarcity ol 
coking coal all over the world has 
Inler-iJla led to increased use of mag¬ 
netite ore (abundantly available in 
India in regions such as Kudremukh). 
Use of magnetite improves the pro¬ 
perties of sinter and pellets and re¬ 
duces the coke breeze requirement in 
the blast furnaces. The shift in blast 
furnace technology to increased use 
of sinters and pellets has enhanced the 
use of ore fines, thereby making a 
higher proportion of mined ore usable. 

At j.esent, the major seven steel 
plants , and the few smaller plants, 
together, , consume about 14 million 


tonnes of iron ore per year. From the 
experience of the last two decades, the 
rate of growth in demand for steel 
(and hence for iron ore) is found to 
be elasfic with respect to the rate of 
capital formation. With the probable 
growth rates of capital formation 
during the sixth and seventh plan 
periods, the domestic demand for iron 
ore is estimated to reach 54 million 
tonnes by 1988-89 with the fines being 
aliout 34 million.* 

The international market for our 
ore is oligopsonic. Export demand 
for Indian ore is more or less domi¬ 
nated by the level of world crude 
steel production. Because of keen 
competition now betxveen ore-exporting 
countries, such as Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, Liberia, India and South Africa, 
price of ore has lost its meaning if 
any. The ocean transportation cost 
and availability of port facility for 
quick loading of ore have become fhe 
dominant factors in determining iron 
ore export contracts. An econometric 
model of export demand and supply 
show's that neitjier absolute GIF price 
nor relative price of Indian ore cis-o-ois 
the rest of the world ore price is in- 
fiuencial in detenmining Indian ore ex¬ 
port performance.* Indian iron ore 
c,\port projections based on anticipated 
world crude steel production would be 
of the order of 49 million tonnes by 
1988-89. 

The projected demands by consumers 
(lioth domestic and foreign) along with 
their present rate of availability of 
iron ore by type, ie, lumpy or flne.s, 
for 1988-89, are summarised in Table 1. 
It is apparent that additional capacity 
to meet a total incremental demand oi 
19.343 million tonnes of ore will have 
to be planned immediately to balance 
with the demand. Basically, the new 
and rising demands from Bokaro steel 
plant and the increasing export demand 
from the four import regions, namely 
Japan, Western Europe, East Europe 
and West Asia, are the major compo¬ 
nents of the excess demand, wtoh 
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Taoui 2; CiiABACiEKiMics OF SuPFiv Locations of Mines 


Location Code 

(1) 

Region Mines 

(2) (3) ' 

Existing Capacity 
(million tonnes) 

Ore Ore 

Quality Reserve 

Fe (million 

(Per Cent) tonnes) 

(6) ■ (7) 

Lump 

(4) 

Fines 

(5) 



Excess 




Bihar-Orissa 

Gua 

— 

1.35 

58-60 

172 


Chiria 


— 


2000 


Megahataburu 

— 

— 

63 

300* 


Other Scmi-Mcch- 



' 


anised' 






Thakurani of B N 





Saida 



63-65 

261 


Bolani 

0.20 


58-60 

356 


Barsua 

0.12 

0.51 

00 

117 

s> 

Malangtoli 

- 



609 



Total 




Madhya Pradesh 

Bailudila-14 

4.00 

2.00 

64 

112 


B.iiladila-S 

4.00 

2.00 

67-68 

188 

Karnataka-Bcllary-Hospct 

Oonimalui 

2.00 

2.00 

65-66 

159 


NEB Range 

0.50 

0.50 

. 65 

310 

Goa 

Goa 

4.00 

10.00 


396 

Karnataka-Olhcrs 

Kudremukh 

7.50 

— 

38 

610 


Babubadan 




300 

Madhya-Pradesh 

- Rajhara 

0.20 

— 


235 

Orissa 

Oaitari 

- 

- 


NA 


Table 2 

(CONTD) 




Loading Point 

Fincs/Lump Ratio Possibi'ity of 

Annualised 

Operating 

Remarks 


Additional" 

Capital Cost* 

Cost 



Capacity 

(Rs Million) 

(Rs/T) 


(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

(13) 

Gua 

0.70 

No 


20.49 


Manoharpur 

0.70 

Yes 

37.778 

20.49 

Kiriburu Ore 

Kiriburu 

t).7.‘i 

Yes 

43.281 

16.34 

Kiriburu ore 

Badampahar 

0,65 

Yes 

7.044 

13,74 

also can be used. 

Thakurani Siding 

0.65 

Yes 

7.044 

13.74 

Semi-mcch 

Bolani 

0,50 

Yes 

22.541 

20.49 


Barsuan 

0,70 

No 

_ 

20,49 


Thak utani 

0.75 

Yes 

.37.778 

20.49 

Exact location 






not yet known 

Kiriudul 

0 45 

Yes 

31.909 

23,08 


Kiriudual 

0 45 

Yes 

52,819 

19,03 


Mudukalpenta 

0.50 

Yes 

48.773 

14,29 


Hospet 

0.50 

Yes 

4.818 

13.74 

Semi-mcch mines 

Marmugao 

0.80 

Yes 

37.778 

20,49 


Hasan 


Yes 

170.480 

64.06 

Concentrated 






magnetite ore 

Hasan 


Yes 

7,044 

13.74 


Dalli'Rajhara 

0 45 

No 

— 

24.55 

Semi-mcch mines 

Tomka 

0.65 

Yes 

37.778 

13.74 

Scmt-niech mines 


Notes; 1) This is the total of Kiriburu and Megahatabufu Range. 

2) Tlicte are scmi-mcchanised mines like Badapahar, Nayagarh or Gurumahisani. 

3) These arc defined only for the plausible new mine capacities. 


reiiuiiw Lutli identification of locations 
and piojcct planning to raise the capa¬ 
city production. 

Locational Choices fou Expansion 

Several choice questioas arise out of 
this .supply demand situation in the 
target year. First, what should be the 
major niinc c.xpansion to meet the 
dunand front the Bokaro steel plant? 
Considering the geological disposition 
and geographical locations, three new 
sources have been identified as plausi¬ 
ble supply points lot Bokaro. They 


aic: China, Thakurani and Malangtoli 
deiiosits. For the additional demands 
in Bihar-Ovissa legion, capacity expan¬ 
sion in Kiriburu and Megahatahm-u are 
also not ru'ed out, Existing excess 
capacities in the Gua and Barsua mines 
can also meet marginal demands in 
the same region. Secondly, how best 
Cun the export demand be met? Pre¬ 
sently, the bulk of the export demand 
is met from pub'ie and private sector 
mines from Goa, Bailadilla, Bellary- 
llospct and Kudremukh regions. In 
view of the increasing international 
competition, capacity expansion for ore 


export has to be planned very carefully. 
Both the existing and possible future 
supply regions should be coiSidered to 
meet the export demand in an efiSi- 
cient manner. 

With these questions in mind, 17 
probable mine locations have been 
identified to match the production gap 
in the target year. The geological 
and economic characteristics of these 
alternative locations are summarised in 
Table 2. these mine locations can be 
grouped into three categories. The first 
category consists of mines presently 
serving the domestic steel plants and 
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Table Rut, TiwNSPOBTA.'noN Chabges 


(Rs IM/milHoa tonnes) 


Serial ^ . 

Number of Supply 
Location 

IISCO 

Bokaro 

Durgapur 

Paradeep 

Haldia 

Vizag 

Madras 

Kakinada 

Murma- 

gao 

Manga¬ 

lore 

1 

270 

252 

- 

547 E 
837 E 

350 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

249 

270 

288 

535 E 
337 N 

3.37 

- 


— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

337 

— 






• _ 


4 


255 

— 

553 E 
306 N 

355 E 
462 N 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

5 

270 

255 

— 








6 

270 

264 

299 

553 E 
343 N 

355 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

7 


306 

343 

596 E 
523 N 

397 

596 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 


255 

— 

553 E 
•332 N 

355 

_ 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

1) 

— 


— 


_ 

397 

— 




to 


— 

— 

— 

— 

397 

— 


— 

— 

II 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

480 

620 

337 


12 

- 

— 

— 

- 

-- 

— 

480 

620 

337 

— 

l.t 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

118 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

207 

16 


— 


— 


541 





17 


- 

- 

186 

350 


- 

- 

- 

- 


Note ; As stated in the text, rail transportation charges corresponding to only such source to destination ore movements arc shown 
which are possible according to the ore supply characteristics and demand specifications. 

E=aisting rail via Muri-Tatanagar. 

N-new rail link through Jakhapura. 


Table 4. Port CHAHAcnMsncs and Freight Charges 



Capacity 

Maximum Maximum Export in 

Port 

Ocean Freight Charges Rs Tonne 

I’OI'K 

(million 

Draft 

Skip 

1977-78 

Charges 






tonnes) 

(meters) 

Size 

(million 

(Rs/tonne) 

Japan 

E Europe W Europe W Asia 




(000 T) 

tonnes) 






Paradeep 

6 

12.6 

60 

2.20 

22.50 

50.13 

150.00 

120.00 

165.00 

Haldia 

6 

10.5 

60 

0.13 

23.50 

50,15 

150.00 

120.00 

165.00 

Vizag 

12 

15 

100 

6.06 

21.07 

46.75 

145.00 

110.00 

160.00 

Madras 

to 

12.6 

70 

2..32 

29,00 

50.50 

150.00 

120.00 

165.00 

Kakinada 

1.5 



0.26 

25.00 

48.45 

147,50 

115.00 

162.00 

Marmugao 

15 

15 

100 

10.21 

33.02 

63.75 

140.00 

97,75 

150.00 

Mangalore 

13.5 



0.01 

25.00 




150.00 


Source: Marmugao Port Trust. 


yet having marginal excess capacities. 
Such mines are nut considered for ca¬ 
pacity expansion, however their excess 
production can be utilised. The second 
category consists of mines presently 
engaged in meeting export demand. 
The third category consists of new 
mine locations that can be considered 
lo meet domestic and foreign incre¬ 
mental demands in the target year. 

On the basis of projectwise invest¬ 
ment and'recurring cost estimates, cost 
structures for each of these probable 
min© locations have been identified (see 
columis 11 and 12, Table 2). While 
assigning the cost estimates, the possi¬ 
bilities of alternative mining techniques 
•mch as manual, semi-mechanised, and 
fully mechanised, are considered at the 
project level and only the feasible best 
technique has been considered for each 
of the locations. 


The demand for ore being very 
specific in terms of quality and grade, 
it is essential to identify the possible 
mines that can meet the requirements 
of any individual steel plant or import¬ 
ing country. With the objective of 
optimal choice of mine locations as a 
problem in iron ore sectoral planning, 
a matrix of alternative passible sources 
of ore supply for each destination has 
been identified after careful analysis of 
ore quality, fines/lump ratio, moisture, 
grade, and size at each mine location. 

* I 

Tran.si>ortaton and Port Handling 

Ore transportation by rail and road 
to the steel plants or ports, and ex- 
ixirfing through ports are equally diffi¬ 
cult planning problems. The existing 
mil and port capacities, and their ca¬ 
pacity' expansions in the comtog years. 


are taken into account to define an 
(q/timal pattern of inland transporta¬ 
tion of 01 e. 

In the Bihat-Orissa mine regions, 
theic are basically four rail routes 
through which ore can move either to 
the steel pknts or to the ports. The 
Barajamda-Rajkharswan section. Bar- 
sua-Bondamunda, Banspani-Jakhapura 
.■.cclioii, which is tmder construction, 
and finally, Badampahar-Tatanagar link, 
aic the four exit routes lor the ores 
m the Bihar-Oris,sa mine region. For 
other regioas in the country, generally 
only single shortest rail routes are in 
operation between origin and destina¬ 
tion. 

There arc seven major ore handling 
porta in India with loading facilities of 
varying type. Therefore, it is also 
necessary to identify the matrix of 
possible ports to handle ore coming 
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Tuiij 5; Otomum Locationviise Capacity Expansion and PpwiucnoNi 1988-89 

'(uniti tna tomes) 


Mine Lncation 

Si7c of 
Additional 
Mine 
ROM 

Production in New Mines 

Present Sinplus* 

Total Availability, of Ore 

Lumps 

Fines 

Lumps Fines 

Lumps 

Fines 

Oua 


0 

0 

0 

1,35 

0 

1.35 

Chiria 

S 

I..5428 

3.6000 

0 

0 

1.5428 

3.6 

Mcgah.itubuni 

2 

0 3000 

0,9000 

0 

0 

0.3000 

0.9 

Badampahar etc. 

4 

0,9692 

1.8000 

0 

0 

0.9692 

1.8000 

Thakurani 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Bolani 

0 

0 

0 

0.20 

0 

0.20 


Barsua 

0 

0 

0 

0.12 

0.51 

0.12 

0.51 

Malangloli 

4 

1.8000 

1.5882 

0 

0 

1.8000 

1.5882 

Bailadilu-14 

0 

0 

0 

3.6 

2.0 

3.6 

2.0 

Bailadila-.^ 

n 

0 

0 

3.6 

2.0 

3.6 

2,0 

Domimalai 

0 

0 

0 

1.6 

• 2,0 

1.6 

2.0 

NEB Range 

4 

1.8000 

1.8000 

0.5 

0.5 

2.3- 

2.3 

Goa 

0 

0 

0 

4,0 

10.0 

4.0 

10.0 

Kiidremukh 

4 

0.77143 

1.8000 

7.5 


8.27143 

1.8 

Others in 








Karnataka 

4 

1.7086 

1.7086 

0 

0 

1.7086 

1.708^ 

Rtyhcra 

0 

0 

0 

0.20 

0 

0.20 

— 

Tomka-Dailari 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


_ 

Total 

30.0 

8.8920 

13.1968 

21.32 

18.36 

30.2120 

31.5568 

Table 5 (Conto) 


Ex-Mines Dispatches 

Surplus of Production 

Surplus Mine Capacity Aval- 







availablei 


Lumps 

Pines 

Lumps 

Fines 

Lumps 

Fines 

Oua 


1.35 






Chilia 

1.54- 

3.60 

— 


— 

2.06 

— 

Megahataburu . 

0 30 

0,90 

— 


— 

0.60 

— 

Badampahar etc. 

0 97 

1.80 

— 


— 

0.83 

— 

Thakurani 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Bolani 

0.20 

.. 




— 

— 

Barsua 

0.12 

0,51 




— 

— 

Malangotoli 

1.80 

1,.59 

— 


— 

— 

0.21 

Bailadila-14 

3,60 

2.00 

— 


— 

— 

— 

BatIadila-5 

3.60 

2.00 

— 



— 

— 

Domimalai 

1.46 


0.14 


2.00 

— 

— 

NEB Range 

2.30 

2.05 

— 


0.25 

— 

- 

Goa 

4.00 

10.00 




— 

— 

Kudremiikh 

8.27' 

1.80 



— 

1.03 

— 

Others in 








Karnataka 

1.71 

0.22 

— 


1.49 

0.09 

0,09 

Rajhera 

0.20 

— 

— 


— 

— 

. ” 

Tomka-Dailari 



— 


•• 

— 

— 

Total 

30.07 

27.82 

■ 0.14 


3.74 

4.61 

0.30 


Notes; I Surplus mine capaciiy is based on 90 per cent ofinstalled capacity utilisation factor. 

2 Here .surplus means cither an excess stock as in the cases of Oua, Bolani, Barsua, etc, or total availability to be considered 
for optimal despatches to domestic or foreign steel plants. ■ 

3 These .ire in fact concentrated ores and not lumpy ores. 


fiom the diffeient mine areas. Tables 3 
and 1 .show the matrices of rail trans- 
port.ilion costs to steel plants and 
port'., and ocean freight costs from 
liorts t(] export destinations. As can , 
be seen from the tallies, only Paradeep 
,ind flaldin ports, have poasibilities of 
using alternative rail routes. 

MoDEI. of CAPAflTY EXI’.ANSION 
Ihe 17 alternative mine locatioas, 
with or without pos.sil)ilities of capacity 
expansion, are contemplated to meet 
the demands from seven destinations. 
Of theise. three pte the domestic steel 
plants and the remaining four are the 
possible export regions. Each of the 
altemaltve mine locations has its own 


identified investment and operating 
cost structures. The exports can be 
effected through seven iron ore handling 
poits. 

A capacity expansion planning 
model is defined as one of meeting the 
terminal year demand patterns at the 
minimal of mine investment and of 
operating costs along with transporta- 
Hon and ocean freight charges. The 
clmice questions are; new mine capa¬ 
cities to he created by way of an opti¬ 
mum investment plan and pattern of 
assigning different ore mines (or regions) 
to different demand destinations by 
optimising over the transportation and 
port systems. 

As far as the possibility of capacity 


expansion is concerned, all the new 
mines qualifying for capacity expansion 
arc considered for a scale expansion of 
4 million tonnes, except Megahataburu 
for which only 2 million tonnes expan¬ 
sion is possible and Cffiiria with a possi¬ 
bility of 8 million tonnes expansion. 
These ranges are worked out on the 
basis of reserves, mining technique and 
infrastructural parameters. 

The model, in its mathematical form, 
is based on certain specific assump¬ 
tions. The important ones are: 

(a) The capital costs of existing 
mines and railway sections are 
considered as sunk oosts. 

(b) While working out the nil 
transportation oust, die shoitnt 
distances beween ori^n and dn- 
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Table 6; Optimum Ore Despatches; 1988-89 


(unit; mn tonm) 


Mines 


Despatches of Lumpy Ore to 



Despatch of Fines to 


Location 

from 

usco 

Bokaro Japan 

' E 

W 

W 

Bokaro DurgapurJupun 

W E 

W 





Europe Europe 

Asia 




Europe Emope 

Asia 

Gua 







1.35 





Chiria 

1.05 


0.49 




3,36 

0,24 




Megahataburu 


0.30 





0.90 





Badampahar etc 


0.97 





1.80 





Thakurani 












Bolani 



0.20 









Barsua 




0.12 



0.18 





Malangtoli 


0.15 

1.65 




1.59 





Bailadila-14 



3.60 






2 II!) 



Bailadila-5 



3,60 






2.01) 



Donimalai 



1.46 









NEB range 



1.30 


1.00 




2.05 



Goa 




2.75 

1.25 




6,.12 

0.75 3.13 


Kudrcmukli 






8.27 





1,80 

Others in Karnataka 






1.71 





0.22 

Rajhera 



0.20 









Tomka-Dailari 












Total 

1.05 

1,42 

12.50 

2.87 

2.25 

9.98 

9.18 

0.24 

12.50 

0.75 3.13 

2,02 


Table 7: Optimum Mine to Port Uem'atches; 1988-89 


Mine 

location 

from 


(unit: inn tuniuiij 

Paradeep Haldia Vi^ag Madras Kakinada Marmugao Mangaloie 
Lump Fines Lump Fines Lump Fines Lump Fines Lump Fines Lump Fines Lump lines 


Gua 

Chiria 

Megahalaburu 

Badampahar 

Thakuram 

Bolani 

Barsua 

Malangloli 

Bailadiia-14 . 

Bailadila-5 

Donimalai 

NEB range 

Goa 

Kudremukh 
Others in Karnataka 
Rujhera 
Tomka-Daitati 

Total 


0.49 



0,20 

0.12 

0,33 


1.65 

3,60 

2.00 



3.60 

2.00 


1,46 

1.30 2.05 1.00 

4.00 10.00 




8.27 

1.80 



1.71 

0 22 


0 20 



2.34 

7,52 4.33 2.76 2 05 

5.00 10.00 9.98 

2.02 


tination have been considered. 

(ij In order to arrive at the total 
cost, the fixed or investmrat 
costs have been annualised using 
a discount rate of 10 per cent. 

(tl) Only half of the total invest¬ 
ment cost on the new railway 
line between Banspani and ]a* 
khapura has been accounted for 
in this iron ore capacity expan¬ 
sion model. 

(c) While planning for capacity ex- 
, pansion, the employment poten¬ 
tial per unit of production is 
not allowed to decline if not 
increase. 

(1) New and existing mines are 
assumed to operate at 90 per 
cent design capacity. 

A detailed mathematical model is 
Riven in the Appendix. The model 
has been solved as a mixed Integer 


progiammmg piobicra, where capacity 
cxp.insion iii any mine can occur with 
a zero (No) or one (Ye.s) option; pro- 
(Ir.ctioti ol any parlicdl.ir type ot ore 
can lake place subject to existing and 
iHW capacity if any. The ore type 
and grade occiuTcnces are treated as 
constraints. Transport facility and port 
capacity constraints arc imposed to 
trace optimal ' transportation modes. 
Employment, supply-demand con¬ 
straints are introduced explicitly. 

ChTtMAL Solution Patterns 

Seven new mining locations have 
been optimally chosen, of which four 
would be in the Blhar-Orissa region 
and three in Karnataka. Table 5 shows; 


llic capacity expansions, productions, 
(lispalches, and surplus in production 
and capacities among the 17 locations, 
Cliiria mine is well-suited for a capa¬ 
city ol 8 niilliou tonnes. However, it 
smn.s only part of this capacity (i e, 
85 iier cent) can possibly be optimally 
ulilised as the incremental demand for 
lumpy ore Itom this region will not lie, 
significant and it does not seem to be 
feasible to divert excess lumpy ores to 
any ports for meeting export demand. 
Therefore, ^on'y 1.54 million tonnes ot 
kirops arc required to be produced 
additionally, leaving an excess mine 
capacity of 2.29 million tonnes, Like¬ 
wise, optimally chosen Megahalaburu 
and Badampahar mines will also have 
marginal excess capacities in terms of 
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Table 8: Optimum Assignment of Pohts to Expost Destwations; 1988-89 


(unit; mn tonnes) 




Japan 

E Europe 

W Europe 

W Asia 

Total 

Surplus Surplus 



- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Port 

Port 

as 



Lump 

Fines 

Lump 

Fines 

Lump 

Fines 

Lump 

Fines 

Through Capacity Percen- 











out 


tage of 
Total 
Capacity 

Paradeep 











6 

100 

Haldia 


2.34 








2.34 

3.66 

61 

Vizag 


7,40 

4.33 

0.12 






11.85 

0.15 

1 

Madras 


0.76 

2.05 







4.8i 

5.19 

52 

Kakinada 











1.50 

100 

Marmugau 



6.12 

2.75 

3.13 

2.25 

0.75 



15,00 

0 

0 

Mangalore 








9,98 

2.02 

12.00 

l.,50 

7 

Total 


12.50 

12 50 

2.87 

3.13 

2.25 

0.75 

9.98 

2.02 

46.00 

18.00 

28 


Taiile 9; OniMAL Cost Stouctobe or- Oiie Produgiton and 

TRANSPOarATION 


Mine op 
Cost 
(Rs/T) 

Rail 

Transportation 

Cost 

(Rs/T) 

Port 

Charges 

(Rs/T) 

Annual 

Recurring 

(Tost 

(Rs/T) 

Total 

Annualised 
Investment 
Cost on New 
Mines 

(Rs/million) 

Explored ore 29.07 

Ore for domeslic use 18.50 

22.48* 

26.81 

25.94 

78.49 

45.31 

207.94 

116.43 


Note; * This average is over all the exported ore with or without using rail. The average rail cost for ore using railways is Rs 28.78 
per tonne. 


lumpy oiT. Malaiigtoli, as the fourth 
new mine in the Biliat-Oris.sa region, 
will not have any .significant surplus 
pioiluetion or capacity. On the whole, 
these optimally chasen lour new mines 
meet hasically the fines demand from 
Bokaro, leaving aliont 28 per cent 
suipliLs capacity in lumpy oro.s, 

The three new iniiK'.s Ironi Katiiatukil 
(111 the other hand, may end np with 
.snrjihis line.s productions and also mar¬ 
ginal excess capacity in concentrates at 
Ktidiemukh, 

Three impoftaiit policy implications 
follow IToin these optimal capacity ex¬ 
pansions. First, the likely surplus 
lumpy OK' capacity in the Bihar-Orissa 
regions may have to he accommodated 
in the long-run liy c.\ploring the possi- 
hility of setting np crushing capacity 
to raise fines production either for 
pelletisation or c.\porting. Secondly, 
lire likely .surplus fines capacity at 
Doniiiialai and Babubadan and otlier 
areas of Karnataka need to he examin¬ 
ed for setting port-bajed pellet plants. 
Thirdly, the excess lumpy as well as 
fines production and capacity in Karna¬ 
taka region raises long-run cost impli¬ 
cations, because of which raising the 
sleel plant capacity at Vijayanagar may 
be a strong alternative. 

The optimising production solutions 
can now he examined for mine-to- 
demand-destination,, rniiic-to-txrrt (to 


handle exports) ami ports-to-demand- 
ilestination despatches. Table 6 shows 
the optimising despatches trom mine to 
demand destination by ore types. Two 
iii'portaiit patterns are worth inter¬ 
preting. First, the demand* from 
Bukaro steel plants can be optimally 
met, entirely from the existing excess 
capacil) nriiies, .such as Qua and Bar- 
.siia and the lour new urine locations 
lioni the same region, viz, Chiria, Mega- 
hataliiiiu. Badampahar and Malang- 
toli. Secondly, most of the export 
demands are optimally to be met Item 
Madhya Pradesh (Baiiadila mines) and 
Karnataka (Donimalui, Kudremukb, 
NEB range etc) and Goa, These solu¬ 
tions are consistent with both the mi¬ 
nimal transport costs and opportunity 
costs of different ores. 

Tables 7 and 8 summarising the 
optimising solutions on the role of 
ports in handling iron ore exports re¬ 
veal certain policy implications. Para- 
dei'p is lound to be totally unsuitable 
to handle iron ore export in this 
optimum transportation model. Even 
Haldia port will have excess iron ore 
handling capacity to the extent of 60 
per cent. If exporl targets are ever 
realisable. Vizag, Goa and Mangalore 
ports will become the major channels 
of exports. Kakinada will not be any 
major iroii ore export port as the 
transportation costs are high and port 


facilities are not suilable for iron ore 
bundling in any big way. Vizag port 
seems to be most suited for handling 
ore coming from Baiiadila, and Mad¬ 
ras port lor Bellary-Hospct ore*. 

The costs of iron ore management 
in the terminal year for the domestic 
and export use have been identified 
from the optimising model and arc 
summijrised in Table 9. The annual 
average recurring cost of exported ore 
is about 7? per cent higher than the 
delivered cost at the steel plants. The 
mine operating cost itself is about 57 
per cent higher on the exported ore. 
This is mainly due to beneficiation 
arid concentration of Kudremukb ore. 
With the exclusion of Kudremukb, the 
average mine operating cost of the ex¬ 
ported ore falls to Rs 19.26 per tonne. 
On the basis of despatches, total 
investment costs of mine expansion 
have been apportioned between export¬ 
ed and 'domestic use ores. Per tonne 
of annual production, the chargeable 
investment costs on domestic use and 
on exported ores works out to be 
Rs 11.24 and Rs 17.73 respectively. 

Policy Implications and Emerging 
Issues 

The fixed target capacity expansion 
planning model solved for 1988-89 re¬ 
veals several phuuung implications 
and issues for further considergtioa 
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L<-t US first examine the solution 
pattern for their policy implications. 

As the optimum solution stands, it 
seems that the long-run develop¬ 
mental strategy for Bihar-Orlssa and 
southern deposits will have to be 
different. Bihar-Orissa deposits are to 
be earmarked for domestic consump¬ 
tion, whereas the deposits from MP, 
Karnataka and Goa will have to be 
developed for both domestic and 
foreign consumption. The prospects of 
further port development, slurry trans¬ 
portation of ore, and pelletisation-, etc, 
are quite good in the southern region 
and the mineral development in this 
region will be an avenue to regional 
growth. As part of the planning pro¬ 
cess, it is important to take note of 
eshaustibility of different types of iron 
ores. Hematite ore, which is currently 
required for the domestic steel plants, 
needs to be conserved; and increased 
use of magnetite ore either in future 
■steel plants or by way of exporting 
haw to be explored. The optimal solu¬ 
tions are consistent with this resource 
balance guideline, as increased use of 
magnetite ores from Karnataka will be 
eftected. 

The specific mine developments 
identified as optimising solutions 
(see Table 5) will also imply a 
balance in regional development among 
mining areas. The employment poten¬ 
tial is also likely to increase by about 
13,000 workers in mining activity 
alone. The increased export activities 
will further raise the employment 
potential in other seceors. 

Several issues emerge out of the 
optimal solutions. The new capacity 
expansions in Karnataka,,if ever under¬ 
taken, will lead to surplus capacity 
production of both lumpy ore and 
fines. The total surplus will be of the 
order of 5 million tonnes. Considering 
the fact that mine -investment costs 
are about Rs 15 per tonne, alternative 
use of these surplus resources has 
also to be considered. There are three 
distinct possibilities that can be ex¬ 
plored and examined for their eco¬ 
nomic viaWlity. They are: increasing 
export, increasing pelletisation apa- 
city cither for domestic steel or sponge 
iron plants or exporting, and increas¬ 
ing the capacity of the proposed 
Vijaynagar steel plant. All these three 
alternatives have merit on their own, 
but will have to be judged on the 
basis of detailed project studies. 

An additional issue emerging out 
of the modei concerns the port utilisa¬ 
tion rates. Both Paradeep and Haldia 
is the eastern Xegion, and Madias in 


south, will probably have underutilis¬ 
ed capacities in iron ore handling berths 
(sec Table 8 ). Conversion of (hese Iwrth 
lacilitirs for handling alternative 
minerals or such other bulk commo¬ 
dities will have to be examined on a 
project basis. 

An important implication of the 
optimising model is on the pricing of 
ore. The costs of exported ore differs 
from domestic use ore at pit-head, 
both at the investment and opera¬ 
tional level. As seen from the cost 
structure presented in Table 9, the 
pit head cost per tonne of exported ore 
works out to Rs 46.80 with Kudre- 
mukh ore and Rs 36.99 without 
'Kudremukh ore, whereas the same for 
domestic use ore is Rs 29.74. These 
cost calculations clearly indicate the 
need for differential pit-head prices on 
exported and domestic use ores. 

Appendix 

Mathematical Model of Capacity 
Expansion 

Variahies in the Model 
Integer Variables 

( 1 ) Yj = 10 , 1 ^ is an integer 

variable. If Yj = 0, no 
new capacily will be 
added at mine location i. 
If Y| =1, one addi¬ 
tional capacity of 4 MT 
(ROM) be added at 
location i, the capacily 
oie coniposiiion will be 
2 MT of lumps and 
2 MT of flues. Capacities 
ate per year Y, is used 
for Daitari in place of 
Gua. V, is for the new 
railway line between 
Banspani and Jakha- 
pura. For all other Y|, 
i corresponds to the 
location code in Tabie- 
2 . 

Conliniioii^ Variables 

(2) iXlj = Flow of lumps from 

mine location i to ore 
destination j (MT/years) 
i = 1 . . . 17; j = 

1 .... 7. 

t3) iXF, = Flow of fines from 
mine location i to ore 
desti- j (MT/year) i = 

1 . . .•; 17, i = 1 . 

7. 

(4) iLPje= Export of lump from 
i th mine through k th 
port, for jA country 
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'or export region, k = 
1...7. The ports are 
coded and shown In 
TaHe J. 

(5) iFPy = Export of fines from 

ith mine through kA 
port, for jth country, 
k = 1...7. 

( 6 ) NLj = Production of lumps 

from the new mine 
capacities at mine loca¬ 
tion i. 

(7) NF, = Production of fines 

from the new mine 

capacities at mine loca¬ 
tion i. 

( 8 ) iFj = Quantity of ore move¬ 

ment between ith mine 
and jih port on Ae 
existing rail route. 

(9) iN, = Quantity of ore move¬ 

ment bi'twcen ith mine 
and jth port on the 
new rail route, (ie, 

Banspani-IakJiapura). 

Restrictions and Constraints 

(A) Capacity constraints on new 
mines: Production from new mines 
can no: exceed the capacity out¬ 
put. 

Nlj ^ 2 A Y, . ^ J 

NF, ^ 2 A Y, 

except 

NL 3 ^A Y 3 I In case of 
NF 3 ir' A Y 3 I Megahataburu 
NL 2 4 A Y 2 '1 In case of 
NF, A Y 2 ]■ Chiria 

A will be assigned a value of 
0.90 which is a capacity effi¬ 
ciency parameter. 

(If) Conslraints on the number of new 
mines (mutually exclusiveness). 
These are restrictions on the maxi¬ 
mum number of mines that can 
service any destination. 

1) 2y2 + Y3-|Y44-y5-fy6+y8 
^ 5: 

Number of possible new mines 
destined for Bokaro cannot 
exceed 5. 

2 ) Yl-rY2+y4-l-Y6+Y8-HY9-t- 
Y10-fYll+V12-(-Yl3 

^ 6 : 

Number of possible new mines 
for )apan and East Europe 
, cannot exceed 6 . 

3) Yl4-y24-Y6-bY9-l-Y10-(- 

Y11+Y12-FY13 2: 

Number of possible new mines 
for West Europe cannot ex¬ 
ceed 3. 
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4) Y1+Y2+Y4+Y6+Y9+ 

Y10+Y11 + Y12+Y13 + 
Y14+Y15 3: 

Number of new mines for 
West Asia. 

5) Y2+Y5+Y<i^ 1: ForllSCO, 
maximum possible new sup¬ 
ply location is ore. 

(C) Demands from different domestic 
steel plants and export be met 
from eligible mines. (Se<‘ Table 1 
for demands). 

1) 2X1.H-3X1.1+ 6XL1 ^ 1.05: 
For IISCO 

2) 2XL2-HXL2 + 4XL2-I- 
3XL2 + 6XL2 + 7XL2 + 

8XL2 ^ 1.42: For Bokaro. 

3) ]XF2-r2XF2-|-3XF2+ 

4XF2+5XF2-t-6XF2+ 
7XF2-)-8XF2 9.18; for 

Bokaro. 

4) 2XF3-l-6XF3-)-7XF3 ^ 0.24: 
For Durgapur 

5) 1XF4-I-2XL44-2XF44- 

4XI.4 + 4XF4F6XL4+6XF4-I- 
7XL44-7XF4-)-8XL4 + 
8XF4+9XL4 + 9XF4 + 
10XL4-H0XF441IXL4 + 
11XF4 + 12X14 + 
12XF4-t-I3XL4-H 
13XF4-I-16XL4-I- 
I7XL4-1-17XF4 25: For 

lapan. 

6 ) lXF5-i-2XL5-l-2XF34- 
4XL5 + 4XF3-t-«Xl5-F 
6XF3+7XL5-1-‘7XF5+ 

8XL5 + 8XF54-9XL5-H 
9XF5410XL5-I-10XF5 + 
11XL5-I-11XF5 + 12XL5 + 
12 XF'> + nXL54-13XF54- 
16XL5-^17XL5-t-17XF5^6: 
For East Europe. 

7) 1XF6-I-2XL6+2XF6+ 

6 XI .6 + 6XF6+7XL64- 
7XF6+9XL6+9XF6-t- 
10XL6 + 10XF8-I-11XF6 + 
llXE6fl2XL6+12XF6 + 
!3XL6 + nXF6+16XL6-l- 
17XL64-17XF6 3: For 

West Europe. 

8 ) 2XL7 + 2XF7+4X174- 

4XF7 + 6XL7-1-6XF7-1- 
7X1.71 7XF7 + 9Xl7f 
9XF7+10X1.7+ 10XF7 + 
11XL7+11XF7-H2XL7 + 
12XF7+13XL7+13XF7-I- 
14XL7+14XF7+15X174- 
15XF7416XL7417XL74 
17XF7 12: For West Asia. 

(D) Despatches of lumps and lines from 
any mine cannot exceed tbe exi¬ 
sting excess + addition produc¬ 
tion from new mine capacities. 
(See Table 2 for existing excess 
capacity and possibilitiee of ex¬ 
pansions). 


1) 1XF14 1XF241XF4+ 
1XF541XF641XF7 ^ 1.35: 
For Gua. 

2) 2XL142XL2+2XL3 + 
2XL442XL542XL64 
2XL7 ^ NL2: For Chiria. 

3) 2XF142XF242XF34 
2XF442XF542XF64 
2XF7 ^ NF2: For Chiria. 

4) 3X12 ^ NL3: For Megahata- 
buru. 

5) 3XF2 ^ NF3: For Megahata- 
buru. 

6 ) 4XU44XL444XL54 

4XL7 ^ NL4: For Badapa- 
har etc. 

7) 4XF2+4XF444XF5+ 

4XF7 ^ NF4; For Badapa- 
har. 

8 ) 5XL145XL2 ^ NL5: For 
Thakurani, 

9) 5XF2 ^ NF5: For Thaku¬ 
rani. 

10 ) 6XL1+6XL2+6XL34 
6XL446XL546XL64 

6XL7 ^ 0.204 NL6: For 
Bolani. 

11) 6XF146XF246XF34 
6XF446XF546XF64 
6XF7 ^ NF«: For Bolani. 

12) 7XL247XL347XL44 
7XL547XL647XL7 ^ 0.12: 
For Barsua. 

13) 7XF247XF3+7XF44 

7XF547XF647XF7 0.51: 

For Barsua. 

14) 8XL248XL448XL54 
8XL648XL7 ^ NL8: For 
Malangtoli. 

15) 8XF248XF44 8XF5 + 
8XF648XF7 ^ NFS: For 
Malangtoli. 

15) 9XL449XL549XL6+ 

9XL7 ^ 3.64 NL9: For Bai- 
ladila-14. 

17) 9XF449XF549XF64 

9XF7 ^ 2.04NF9: For Bal- 
ladila-14. 

18) 10XL44I0XL5410XL64 
10XL7 ^ 3.64N1.10: For 
Bailadila-5. 

19) 10XF4410XF5410XF6+ 
10XF7 ^ 2.04NF10: For 
Bailadila-5. 

20) 11XL4+11XL5+11XL6+ 
11X1.7 ^ 1.64NL11; For 
Donlmalai. 

21) 11XF44UXF54-11XF64 
I1XF7 ^ 2.04NFll; For 
Doniroalai. 

22) 1 2XL4 412X15+12XL6 4- 
12XL7 ^ 0.54NL12: For 
others in Bellary-Hospet. 

23) 12XF4412XF5412XF64 
12XF7 ^ 0.54NF12: For 
Others in Bellary-Hospst 


24) 13XL4413XL5413XL64 ■ 

)3XL7 ^ 4.04NL13: For 
Goa. 

25) 13XF4413XF5413XF64 
13XF7 ^ 10.0*NF13: For 
Goa. 

26) 14XL7 ^ NL1447.5: For 
Kudremukh. 

27) 14XF7 ^ NF14: For Kudre¬ 
mukh. 

28) 15XL7 ^ NL15: For others 
in Karnataka. 

29) 15XL7 ^ NF15: For others 
in Karnataka. 

30) 16XL4416XL5416XL64 
16X1.7 ^ 0.20: For Dalli- 
Rajhera. 

31) 17XL4417XL5417XL64 
17XL7 ^ NLl; For Daitari. 

32) 17XF4417XF5417XF64 
17XF7 ^ NFl: ’For Daitari. 

(E) The fines generation is a propor¬ 
tion of mined ore. These are ap¬ 
plicable only to the new mine 
capacities. 

NFi = Q, (NFi4NLi) for i = 
1.15. 

where Qj is the proportion of 
fines to total ore at new mine 
location i. (See Table 2 for esti¬ 
mates). 

(F) There are seven ports that can 
handle the ore export to the four 
destinations. 

Exported ore from any mine to any 
destination can be handled through 
.some of thise ports. From Table 3 the 
feasible ports for any mine are identi¬ 
fiable. If any distance is not shown, it 
implies that such a transportation is 
not feasible. There are 62 equations 
stating that exports from any mine to 
any country is handled through various 
feasible ports. Their general form is: 

7 

J iLPik = i XLk 

i i = 1 , 2 ,... 17: mine 

areas 

k = 1, . . . 4: export 
destinations 
7 

S = i XFk 

j j = 1 ... 17: mine 

areas 

k = 1 . . . 4: export 
destinations. 

(G) Exporis from any port cannot 

exceed its port handling capacity. 
The port capacities are shown in 
Table 4. There are seven equations. 

S S iLP^ -4 S S iPPft capa- 

i k i k 

city of jth port 
i « 1...7 
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(H) E)q)orts by region have spedfic 
requirements o( fines and lumps. 

(i) Tottl fines exported are about 
40 per cent of total exports 

(ii) Japan imports 50 per cent of 
fines 

(iii) West Europe imports fines 
and lumps in the ratio of 
25:75 

(I) Ore movement between Banspani 
and Paradeep can be on existing 
or new rail route. 

1 ) 1LP14 + 1LP154- 

1LP16+11P17 =1E1+1NI 

lFP14 + irP15 + 

IPP16+1FP17 

2) 2LP14 + 21.P15 + 

2LP16+21P17 =2E1+2N1 

2FP14 + 2FP15 + 

2FP1A+2FP17 

3) 41.PI4 + 41.PI5 + 

41.P16+4LP17 =4E1 + 4N1 

4rP14f4FP15 + 

4FP16+4FP17 

A) 6LP14 + 6LP15 + 

6 LPI6 + 61.P17 =6E1+6N1 

6FP14 + fiFP15 + 

6FP16 + 6FP17 

5) - 7LP14 + 7LP15 + 

7FP16 + 7I.P17 =7E1 + 7N1 

7FP14+7FP15 + 

7FP16+7FP17 

f.) 8LP14+8LP15 = 8EI + 8N1 
8FP14 + 8FP15 
7) 4LP24+4LP25 + 

4LP26+4LP27 =4E2+4N2 

4FP24+4FP25 + 

4FP26+4FP27. 

(J) Viability of new rail between 

Banspani and Jakhapura 

1) 0 Y7 — INI X 0 

2) Q Y7 — 2N1 ^ 0 

3) Q Y7 — 4N1 ^ 0 

4) 0 Y7 — 6N1 ^ 0 
3) Q Y7 - 7N1 ^ 0 

6 ) 0 Y7 - 8N1 ^ 0 

7) Q Y7 - 4N2 ^ 0 

where 0 is a very large num¬ 
ber greater than i N j 

Movement on new rail link 
between Banspani and Jakha¬ 
pura is possible il the line is 
optimally chosen. 

(K) 17 7 

S li S (iXLj -f iXF.) ^ 1 
i=l i=l 
7 17 

2 2 (iXLj-t iXF) 

j=l j=l 

: The labour absorption in the 
sector will atleast exceed the 
existing rate. 


where Ij = per tonne employ¬ 
ment potential in 
mine location i 
(i = 1_17) 

- 1 = average present em¬ 
ployment rate per 
tonne ol iron ore 
produced using semi 
and fully mechanis¬ 
ed techniques. 

OajECTivE Function 

Minimise; Total annual costs of in¬ 
vestment, mine operation, 
rail transportation, port 
charges and sea freight 
charges. 

17 17 7 

- I IY -t- S 0, S 
i=l i=l j -1 

(iXL| -F iXF.) + 

17 3 

■t- 2 2 T,^ (iXL + iXF,) 

i=l )-l 

17 7 4 

+ 2 2 T^ 5 OLP^j+iFPJ 

i -1 k=l j=l 

7 4 17 

+ 2 2 2(i>'Pi, + iFP,j) 

k=l j=l i=l 

7 4 17 

+ 2 c, 2 2 

k=l i=l i=l 

where I,, 0,, T„, Pi,, Cl 
arc cost parameters. 

Notes 

[The' author is gialclul to Shashi 
Agarwal for the statistical assistance 
and Nazim Kazmi for the computer 
programming.] 

1 The question of optimum rate ol 
resource extraction and its price 
was explicitly dealt by Hotell¬ 
ing [ 7 ] .Its empirical relevance has 
been examined by a numtx'r of 
researchers [Smith 15)]. Sub¬ 
sequently, issues like technology 
and the rate of extraction [Heal 
( 5 )]. risk and uncertainty and ex¬ 
traction [Pindyck (13), Hoel ( 6 )], 
exploration vs extraction [Altana- 
si (1), Pindyck (14)]. For an ex¬ 
cellent historical analysis see Bar¬ 
nett and, Morse [2], 

2 Demand for ore is derivable from 
finished and crude steel demands. 
The latter is related to the level 
iind rate of capital formation. For 
details of methodology, see 
Kadekodi [ 8 ], 

3 Export demand is related both to 
the level of world crude steel 
production and the price factors. 
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Supply of exportable ere depends 
upqn the mine capacity, produc¬ 
tion, cost of production. Exports 
have been projected on the basis 
of demand and not supply. For 
further details see Kadekodi [8], 

4 Several alternative formulations 
of the fixed target optimisation 
models are possible. See, for ex¬ 
ample, Manne [llj, Stoutjesdijk 
and Kendrick [10], Kendrick (9) 
Manne and Inman [12]. 
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Meeting the Challenge of Change 



Our ncentHi 22-cmrepmjtctattMdIa, 
WettSengi^ Av rnan^telum qftolc chtrnloali 


At Hln^uttan Lever, tomorrow be^ns 
today. Our direction Is dear: technology' 
intei^ve sectors of national priority. A 
challenge we ean meet because of our 
firm base In teehnology and deep com< 
mltmentto Research & Development 

f 

Some facts about 
Hindustan Lever: 

* Over 60% of our total Investments in 
fixed assets today are in projects In the 
core sector or sophisticated technology 

* Between 1977 and 1980 Hindustan 
Lever Invested over Rs. 32 crores in 
core sector projects in the Industrially* 
backuard areas of Maharadrtn, West 
Bengal and Jammu & Kashmit 

* Hindustan Lever has InwstedRs. 33 
crores In three new prc^eclK 

* Hindustan Lever has an Investment of 
nearly Rs. 62 crores and a recurring 
expenditure of over Rs. 25 crores per 
annum In its Ri& D cenlre > the targcst^ 
private sector R & Dcentre In India. 

* Over60%(rftheG}mpan^8manma> 

are scientists and techndoj^ 

* Hindustan Lever's exports Increased 
from almost Rs. 18 crores In 1978 to 
Rs. 70 crores In 198L 

At Hindustan Lever, research and tech¬ 
nology are stror^ly Dnked with the needs 
of the country.,.todq^ and toroptmui 




HINDUSTAN LEVER UMTTED 


lINTAS-HLLCOflPJS-iOS 
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Stock Mvket, Capital Market and 
Money Market 

A Mid-Year Analysis 
H T Parddi 


IN the firet half of 1982, the hiiancial 
and monetary scene has transformed 
itself beyond recognition from what it 
was in 1981. The eunhoria caused by 
inflation psychosis has gone. Hie stock 
market community is in the grip of a 
crisis and is paying dearly for its ex¬ 
cess*. The impact of this is al?o being 
felt sharply by the new issues market, 
where the phenomenal burst of activity 
of 1981 has much subsided. No longer 
is it easy to raise new capital, though, 
overall, the market can be said to have 
broadened a great deal In the money 
market, the CMistraint on ie.sources has 
eased considerably for the banks. 
Pressure on them from the Reserve 
Bank on the one hand and for credit 
from their clients on the other has 
relaxed far beyond anyone's expecta¬ 
tions. In industry and trade, a sellers’ 
market is turning into a buyers’ market 
making it difflcult to pass on cost in¬ 
creases to the consumer. This is a 
new experience for the stock, capital, 
money and commodity markets. The 
painful process of downward adjust¬ 
ment is going otti-the end of which may 
not yet be in sight. 

In more specific terms share prices 
of some market leaders have slumped 
by as much as 25 per cent. ‘Century’ 
shares which dominated the speculative 
market for years were recently sub¬ 
jected to reckless gambling and specu¬ 
lation, far beyond , the capacity of the 
operators. The Inevitable collapse in 
the price of the shares caused wide¬ 
spread heavy losses for many, thus shak¬ 
ing the very foundation d the stock 
market' Crises of this kind on the 
Stock Exchange during the last six 
months were not one but several, each 
varied in nature from the other and 
feeding each other. Earlier, Great 
Eastern Shipping shares had illustrated 
one kind of c^is, driving the stock 
exchange authorities to an extreme step 
of removing the scrip from the forward 
hst a step rarely resorted to in the 
past It was indeed a bold step mi 
their pirt, for It put a curb on one 
type of bear hammering by the insiders 
but not befwe causing heavy losses to 
the market Hris was followed after a 
few months by a ,buB.squeeze of quite 


a different variety in another up and 
coming company, Reliance Textiles, for 
very different objectives. In this casg 
the bears who sought to benefit by 
taking a short position were pitted 
against a powerful bull and got caught, 
in their nervous scramble to cover their 
short position the shares rose to further 
heights for a short time. The financial 
capability of the purchaser being strong, 
he demanded his pound of flesh By 
insisting on delivery of the shares. The 
.crisis was finally resolved by effecting 
very large delivery even in small and 
odd lots — but the stock exchange 
authorities were driven to use the same 
weapon of removing the scrip from its 
forward list. In both the above cases, 
some section of the public and market- 
men suffered heavy losses which sho(A 
the market. This experience had its 
own lesson to teach not only to the 
public and the authorities but also to 
those connected with managements who 
tried to stretch too far their inside 
information from their bear or bull 
positions. 

By March 1982 the market had also 
become ftirther vulnerable owing to a 
heavily over-bought position in various 
pivotal scrips and was almost rine to 
give way. Century, Tata Steel, TELCO, 
ACC had too many weak operators, 
large and small, and the downward 
break in prices was therefore sharp in 
these scrips. The main difference bet¬ 
ween the earlier crisis in two particular 
scrips and the recent break in the prices 
of active trading countries was that 
both the earlier cases were mor» asso¬ 
ciated with the management of those 
companies, in one case seeking to bene¬ 
fit from over-priced share price and in 
the other to force the hand of the 
bears by demanding delivery of shares, 
which stand in itself was quite legiti¬ 
mate. On the other hand, in the case 
of Century, Tata Steel and other scrips, 
the company management was not at 
all involved in the market but market 
operators, including some brokers them¬ 
selves, carried the game too far. It 
also proved that company management, 
however ewnpetent to run their parti¬ 
cular business, were not justified In 
involving themselves in market opera¬ 


tions. Entrepreneurs have no business 
indulging in share market operations in 
their own shans. The marlwt is a veiy 
hard task master which one cannot 
beat or manipulate. One may get away 
once but in oat form or the other, 
once the confidence of the mar¬ 
ket is shaken, it cannot be regained 
easily and share values and operations 
will reflect the situation. The image 
of the company suffers and the public 
would tend to keep away from the 
concerned shares. The crisis in March 
was met to an extent by prompted 
purchases by institutions of large 
parcels of shares (such an Century and 
Tata Steel). However, this gave only 
temporary relief, not averting the crisis 
but only deferring it, thus i^oviding a 
false sense of security to the major 
operators. 

Though the solution applied by the 
authorities in removing the scrips from 
the forward list was warranted in the 
earlier two cases, such a step could not 
be appropriate to the June crisis. The 
stringent margin requirements ^id work 
to a limited extent but when returns 
themselves from the members were false 
to evade margin, the true position was 
never brought out and the magnitude 
of individual broker/dealer positions was 
not correctly known. However, while 
this' was an open secret in the market, 
the Board of the Stock Exchange should 
h.wc known better and acted forcefully 
well in time against members, more so 
when som^ of the them were also on 
the Board of the Exchange. Directors 
having involved in speculation should 
even be expelled from the Board, with 
special powers to the executive chief 
of the Exchange. - 

Perhaps the present system of mar¬ 
gin requires to be reexamined end re- 
organiiied to put it on a more perma¬ 
nent basis, instead of being ad hoc 
Ad hoc decisions appropriate to tbo 
nature of a situation will, however, still 
be necessary as it is not always possi¬ 
ble to envisage all eventualities and 
uncertain developments in the market. 
The system of daily margin now applied 
is a welcome step. Rigid margin system 
is directed against specuiatras «s 
removal of a scrip from A list is meant 
to be a deterrent both to speculators 
and the operating companies. Both 
weapons support each Sther; they are 
however used for the time being and 
withdrawn when no longer necessary. 
The itttthorities will need to enforce 
peater dlsdifline on the members also 
by surprise examination of their books 
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and checking the correctness of returns 
submitted by them to determine Ion; 
suspension of members for large eva¬ 
sion of margins. It is high time mem¬ 
bers learn to observe the rules and 
regulations in their o<nn general inter¬ 
est; in any case, the axe falls on them 
ail in the event of a crisis. The stock 
exchange must also show its special 
displeasure of those large fin^anciers who 
finance operators outside the market 
in disregard of the regulations. Obser¬ 
vance and enforcement of discipline are 
the responsibility of members and autho¬ 
rities respectively, which both must 
discharge honestly, with severe penal¬ 
ties on the delinquent members. Of 
course other measures would also be 
necessary to rationalise outdated deli¬ 
very rules to enable market to cope 
efficiently .with much increased load of 
work in the clearing house. 

n 

The impact of what happens to the 
secondary market in industrial securities 
inevitably influences the primary or the 
new issues market. Much of the buoy¬ 
ancy in the capital market disappeared 
with the break in the stock market; the 
public scramble for the convertible 
issues, which began with the generous 
terms of TELCO convertible bonds and 
its lAenomenal success, is no longer to 
be seen as the market premia on these 
shares, at times engineered, declined, 
showing the illusory nature of the over¬ 
drawn picture shown in the advertise¬ 
ments of such issues. The capital 
market has now become more selective 
and discriminating, which is as it should 
normally be. In the case of non-con¬ 
vertible issues and the convertible ones, 
interest rates allowed by the Contrc^ler 
of Capital Issues have been raised to 
15 per cent and 131 l^er cent, respec¬ 
tively. Even so, the new issues, domi¬ 
nated by debenture issues, may not 
reach in 1982-83 the levels of the 
previous year, though the total may still 
be impressive. 

To examine the question of develop¬ 
ment of the secondary market in deben¬ 
tures, a Working Group was appointed 
by the Reserve Bank after a meeting 
with chiefs of the financial institutions. 
The Group has since submitted its 
report which contains several well- 
considered and useful recommendations. 
However, one or two of its basic re¬ 
commendations need to be questioned. 
To quote from the . report “The Wortt- 
ittg Croup is sympathetic to the sug¬ 
gestion that the ceiling interest rate 
applicable to non-convertib’e 4ebentures 
may be the same as maximum lending 


rate of commercial banks." Sectmdly, 
llie Working Group accepts tk existing 
company public deposit rate of 15 per 
cent for three years and seeks to build 
a debenture rate structure on this base. 

The Working Group does not examine 
the entire prevailing intesest rate 
structure, short term and long term, 
and put the debenture rate in its pro¬ 
per perspective, What about the 
deposit rates of commercial banks and 
short, medium and long term interest 
rates on government bonds? Should 
the company deposit rates and com¬ 
pany debenture rates bear no relation¬ 
ship with them and be totally out of 
line with them? Can the present com¬ 
mercial banks lending rates (of 195 per 
cent) which are volatile because they 
are for short term cash credit loans 
and bills, be held out as a model to 
be followed by long term debenture 
rates? With improvement in bank 
liquidity, inter-bank deposit rates have 
fallen to 5 per cent. Will all this not in 
due course bring the bank's lending 
rate to below 195 per cent or when the 


inflation factor in the interest rate 
structure gets reduced and more natu¬ 
ral or sustainable rate of interest gets 
re-established? The long term rate bps 
to take into account such a possibility. 
The trend all over the world is for 
interest rates to go down as the rate 
of inflation goes down and for demand 
for credit to decline with falling in¬ 
ventories. 

So much diversion of long term 
savings is now taking place into short 
term company deposits to benefit from 
the high rat* of interest that the official 
policy should aim at the objective of 
removing such diversion and not per¬ 
petuating it. Interest rates can bp so 
streamlined as to encourage and induce 
long term savings into long term in¬ 
vestment in loans and debentures at 
relatively higher rates. This can be 
achieved more by lowering the three- 
year company deposit rates to a maxi¬ 
mum of 13 per cent, which would even 
then be 3 per cent higher than deposit 
rates of banks. That would automa¬ 
tically justify a five-year and over 
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pet ceot, mm tIS ihuacial totitu- 
tiom’ lending rate for tenn loans is 
14 per cent, the debenture rat/ should 
be more iti line with it. Long term 
investing institutions lending for short 
term of one year at 16 per , cent to 17 
per cent is certainly not helping to 
build up a secondary debenture market. 
When the 20-30 year interest rate on 
government bonds now yields a maxi¬ 
mum of 9 per cent, the long term 
debenture rate of 15 per cent is high 
enough and to favour its further hike 
would only further distort the interest 
rat* structure. The secondary debenture 
market would not be stimulated this 
way but may even get froxen. 

Short and long term interest rates 
can never be identical, though shift 
from cme to the other will always go. 
on. In an inflationary situation, short 
term rates are comparatively higher 
and in a non-inflationaty or deflatio¬ 
nary situation they remain lower; on 
the other hand long term rates are 
more stable than and diflerent from 
short term rates, higher or lower, 
depending upcm the supply/demand 
equation for money and the current 
• rate of inflation in the economy. 

m 

The monetary situation as reflected 
in banks deposit accretion and com¬ 
mercial demand for bank credit has 
materially altered in 1982, Even though 
growth of bank deposits has slowed 
down, overall, banks find themselves in 
a comfortable liquid position. In the 
current half year (upto June 25, 1982) 
aggregate deposits of banks have gone 
up by Rs 1,282 crore against an in¬ 
crease of Rs 3,652 crore in the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1982, Increases in 
non-food bank credit in the first six 
months rf 1982 was only Rs 143 crore 
as compared to Rs 2,155 crore in the 
first half of 1981. Under non-infla- 
tionary and recessiooary conditions, 
demand for inventoty credit tends to 
fall quickly and gets reflected in the 
siae of bank credit. The above figures 
perhaps give a measure of the inflation- 
induced component of demand for 
. bank credit. 

In the closing months of 1981 com¬ 
mercial banks, under steep increases in 
reserve requirements by the Reserve 
Bank, were in a state of panic and 
could not even meet fully their com¬ 
mitments to their borrowers. The Re¬ 
serve Bank has wisely retraced its 
stringent measures in early 1982. and 
the situation has now got stabilised. 
The growth rf tnoney supply has been 
only 7 per cent in 1981-82 against 18 
per cent is 19B0-8I. It has been esti- 


with' banks, Ae current excess liquidity 
plus refinance endtlement, are of the 
order of Rs 1,400 crore. But the psy- 
diological and general outlook in 
markets is not such as to produce a 
sudden demand for fresh credit. Trade 
and industry are under profit squeeze 
due to cost increases which can no 
longer be passed on in higher selling 
prices. Metal prices, prices of paper, 
chemicals and of machinery as also of 
durable consumet goods, and transport 
vehicles are all under pressure due to 
fall in demand while cost of holding 
inventory is prohibitive with little 
prospect of market improvement. Truck 
manufacturers, aluminium makers and 
some others are even cutting down their 
production. In such a situation, demand 
for fresh credit cannot possbly grow. 

Should bank liquidity continue to re¬ 
main high in the second half of 1982 
as seems to be indicated today, what 
action on the part of the authorities 
can be expected? If the picture erf 
money supply remains well controlled 
as also the price level, can the com¬ 
mercial banks keep to their current 
high lending rates? In the USA and 
the UK, the short term interest rates 
have softened rapidly and are getting 
more in line with European and Japa¬ 
nese rates. It is argued that banks can¬ 
not afford to bring their lending rates 
down because of the impact on their 
profitability. However, banks are today 
losing both ways because borrowers try 
to replace bank lending by outside bor¬ 
rowing and they also lose on deposits 
because of their deposit rates. With 
banks lending rates coming down, their 
total lending should eet a fillip, improv- 
ing their profitability, having regard to 
their excess liquidity. As put by Man- 
mohan Singh in a recent press inter¬ 
view “interest rates banks charge on 
their lending must bear some relation 
to the profitability of Indian agricul¬ 
ture, industry and trade". Tlie recent 
appointment of another Working Group 
by the Reserve Bank to examine banks 
deposit rates without examining .side 
by side banks' lending rates is rather 
unfortunate because it m.i.v just recom¬ 
mend increase in deposit rates and only 
add to current distortions. The earlier 
Working Group appdnted by the Re¬ 
serve Bank was constituted of invest¬ 
ing and financial institutions. It viewed 
the matter as concerned them only. 
The proposed Working Group of bank¬ 
ers would look only at the side of the 
banks as receivers of deposits without 
looking at the side of the lenders. This 
an only result in another but partial 
view of the problem. 

The entire pattern of interest rate 
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(rtmeture hm to be revieWifS ih-iMi 
integrated manner. Each group d insti¬ 
tutions should not look at it from its 
own angle of maximum profitability as 
is happening today among banks, 
financial institutions, long term savings 
agendes like the Unit Trust, insurance 
companies and depositors, etc. It is 
the responsibility of the monetary 
authorities to work out a more logical 
and balanced pattern based on a much 
wider outlook. The Reserve Bank has 
relaxed in the current .year its rigid 
control on credit. It must now review its 
further course of action in the light of 
the new situation of the recessionary 
contraction in inventories and output. 
While the current liquidity of banks 
and the call money rates themselves 
warrant an adjustment in the tending 
rates, the important thing is also to 
boost business confidence by using the 
interest rate weapon by bringing down 
banks' top lending rates. The reduc¬ 
tion can be phased out with only a 
J per cent to start with. 


Foreign Investment in US 

FOREIGN investment in the United 
States rose to a total of S 19.2 billion 
in 1981 from $, 12.2 billion in 1980, ac¬ 
cording to the US Commerce Depart¬ 
ment. The data cover direct and indirect 
investment, both in existing US busi¬ 
nesses in which foreign investor.s 
acquired at least a 10 pci cent owner¬ 
ship interest and in new US businesse.s 
established by foreign investors. The 
1981 foreign investment total wa.s 
allocated among 875 US businesses, 
compared with 1,859 in 1980. The 
smaller figure evidently reflects a sub- 
•stantjal increase in the mmiber and 
average costs of large acquisitions by 
foreigners in 1981. The number ot 
acquisitions involving outlays of at 
least $ 100 million each amoimted to 
29 in 1981, accounting for $12.3 bil¬ 
lion of total outlays; in 1989 such 
acquisitions had numbered 18, ac¬ 
counting for oniy $ 3.8 billion 
of that year's total outlays. The 
number of large investments in 1981 
jeflected a continuation of high interest 
rates and a leveUing-oS of real estate 
values, both of which tended to reduce 
foreign investment in US real estate. 
Of the 1881 total, $7.3 billion was 
invested in manufacturing (particularly 
in chemicals and allied products and 
in primary metal industries), $ 3.9 Tril¬ 
lion in 'other industries', $2.1 billion 
in residential and commercial real 
estate; S.1.7 billion in die petroleum 
Industry, $ 1 billion in banking, $ 0.7 
billion in wholesale and retail trade 
dnd $0.7 billion in the non-banking 
finance sector. 
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Expandings United Nations 

S S diiami 

The Expu^ Juiidicdoii of (he United Nattons by M- S Rnjan; 
N M Wpathi, Bombay, 1982, pp ix + 252; price Rs 85. 


In relating the expanding .jurifdlctiaa 
of the United Nati^ in tlMS area of 
‘human righta’ no Mfcat has been made 
to trace the evolution of Ute concept 
within the forums of the United I7a- 
tions. For instance, only with (he 
chan^g composition of the organto* 


CONTEMPORARY international sys- national politics". This is a facile, timi has stress been laid on social and 


tern is characterised by the growing role 
of intematiima] institutions. The United 
Nations, without doubt the foremost 
general purpose organisation, patently 
manifests this trend. This development 
can be traced to the deepening inter- 


albeit correct, statement al the status 
of United Nations in world politics. 
What is mwe important, however, is 
the identification of the contradictions 
which mark the existing international 
structure and are mirrored in the 


economic rights. Further, despite ^ 
alleged allegiance of the devdr^ 
market economies to 'pcditicai and dvit 
rights’ these countries have bdstered 
authoritarian and racist regime. Ra|an 
has noted in this respect that Asiin- 


nationalisation of production and other 
’ aspects of international life. It is fpr 
the student of international relations to 
lay bare the content of this trend in 
order to examine its possibilities and 
limitations. This task entails, at the 
outset, the conceptualisation of the 
problem. That is, in wder to clarify 
the essence of the extending functions 
of United Nations we must have a 
theory of United Nations pditics 
rooted in the extant structure of inter¬ 
national rdatiems. 

Rajan's book, reflective of much of 
the research being carried out in the 
country on Internationa] institutiims, 
provides a formal narration of the ex¬ 
panding jurisdictiem of the United 
Nations through listing the subjects 
which have been taken under its fold 

— non-self-governing territories, eco¬ 
nomic and social cooperation, human 
rights and. fundamental freedoms, 
disarmament and arms control, main¬ 
tenance of peace and security. While 
such an effort helps realise the poten¬ 
tial of the United Nations, it does 
little to promote an understanding of 
the UN and its role In present day 
world. 

This is unfortunate. Given the sig¬ 
nificance of the United Nations — it 
is irreplaceable at the present juncture 

— for the developing countries it 
should be the task of current research 
to devise and clarify an institutional' 
strategy to increase the relevance and 
effectivity (rf the organisation. ' What 
is required is not the study of the 
epiphenomenon but concrete studi« 
of the changing correlation of forces 
in the Uniter Nations, of the gamut 
of problems arising in the context of 
expanding jurisdiction and of the ways 
and means through which the UN can 
be rendered more effective. 

Rajan’s meagre attempts at cmicep- 
toalisation are inadequate. For instance, 
he observes that the “United Natitas 
is not an Independent, autonomous 
factor but merdy a mirror of inte- 


organisation. The process of identifica¬ 
tion is aborted by the adt^tion of the 
‘state-centric* theory of intematimial 
relations which obstinately refuses to 
relate the policies of nation states to 
their domestic sotial formations. The 
shortcomings of such an approach- be¬ 
come evident when the autiior refers 
to the “common/cdlective" or “gene¬ 
ral interest of the family of nations”. 

It is true that members states with 
differing soao-ecmiomic systems ex¬ 
press the desire for ‘peace’; but despite 
the stated desire for peace the impe¬ 
rialist countries are continuously feed¬ 
ing the arqis race. Imperialism, it 
hardly needs to be stressed, is charac¬ 
terised by expansionism and domina¬ 
tion, elements which represent the 
very antithesis of peace. 

Rajan's analysis and discussion of the 
issues and events which have occupied 
the United Nations also leave much to 
be desired. In his chapter on the main¬ 
tenance of peace and security he de¬ 
votes half the space to the “question 
of the Congo” (1960-64) to exemplify 
the rde of United Nations in civil 
wars but fails to relate that role to the 
actual success or failure of the opera¬ 
tion. The fact is that in Congo, impe¬ 
rialist contrd over the wealth of 
Katanga which could only be maintain¬ 
ed by eliminating Lumumba was adiie- 
ved through the intervention of the 
UN whereas the set out objectives of 
the intenention — maintenance of the 
territorial integrity and political inde¬ 
pendence of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of the Congo, 
assistance to the Congo government 
in^estoring and maintaining law and 
order, securing the immediate with¬ 
drawal and evacuatimi of all foreign 
military and para-militaiy personnel 
arid rendering of technical assistance — 
were not achieved. The lesson .of th^ 
Congo experience is tiut only democni- 
lisation of international institutions 
can stop them ftom being utilised by 
imperialiem. 


African members have several times 
demanded South Africa’s expulsion or 
suspensimt from membership; if this 
has not come dKwt “it is only because 
it requires the approval of Security 
Council under ^cle 6, and three of 
the permanent members (the US, UK 
and France) are not willing to support 
such actions, even when the majority 
of others seem likely to support them". 

What is the future of the United 
Nations? Rajan rightly rejects the funo- 
tionallst thesis that in the United 
Nations we have an embryonic world 
government Thj problm cannot be re¬ 
duced to “a simple contradiction of 
the mechanistic kind between the base 
(internationalisation of production) and 
a superstructural cover (national state) 
which no longer corresponds to it”. 
One has, as Rajan notes, to mtend 
with the reality of sovereign states. 
More fundamentally, tiie existence of 
different socio-economic systems is an 
insuperable obstacle in the vacuous de¬ 
sire to establish a world government. 
The desire is dearly ahistorical; state 
monopoly capitalism and socialism, for 
instance, cannot lay together the foun¬ 
dation of a world government. 

This does not, however, rule out the 
possibility of a structural reorganisa¬ 
tion of the United Nations system to 
make it more responsive to the needs 
of the developing countries. The ex¬ 
panding juris^ctlon of the United 
Nations has given rise to many prob¬ 
lems relating to divergent perceptions 
of the UN system as well , as to more 
specific proUems like ‘co-ordination’ 
and ‘bureancratlc dysfunction’. Deve¬ 
loping countries are striving to make 
the General Assembly the main pdicy 
making and negotiating forum of the 
system. They have demanded, ifflong 
;^er thiHs, that institutions like IMF, 
IBRD an^^TT should com^emrat 
tile releviSt poliry measures laid do^ 
1^ the General Aascmbly, Further, tiM 
Economic and Sodd Council ‘isbotfld 
serve, as It were, as the ineetbii 
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ford Mdfttte'W'iit' 'teodx^it' 
aodal puiTon underttkui by Dm 
U nited Nations". This can be d(»ie 
through an enhancement its co¬ 
ordinating role and an ezpantion of 
its membership. Again the "oligarchic 
character" of the composition of the 
executive organ of the ILO, with the per¬ 
manent representation of the industrial¬ 
ised states, should be tuned to contem¬ 
porary needs. In sum, the developing 
counMes are demanding the increasing 


EDUCATIONAL history of India is not 
a pleasant story to read or to write 
about. But the educational history of 
Kerala makes a different story, Kerala 
is perhaps one of the few states of the 
Indian Union, where the indigenous 
system of education survived the two 
hundred and odd years of colonial rule 
characterised by hostile policies against 
hrdigenous systems and .by biased ap¬ 
proaches favouring tb* religiously moti¬ 
vated missionary enterprise in educa¬ 
tion. 

When one attempts an inter-state 
comparison of the relationship between 
education and economic growth, one 
finds on the one side a few states such 
as Maharashtra which ate educationally 
as well as economically advanced, and 
on the other side states such as 
Rajasthan, Bihar, UP and MP, which 
are educationally and economically 
backward. Kerala presents air altogether 
different rate (69.2 per cent compared 
to the* national overage of 96.2 per 
per cent) according to the provisional 
figures of the 1981 census. Even among 
Women the literacy rate is as high as 
64.5 per cent while it is 24.9 per cent 
for ali-Indk. The state has been at the 
top in literacy ever since the beginning 
of the present century, Further, Kerala 
could more or less complete 
the first phase of unlvetsaiisa- 
tion of elementary education, 
having achieved a gross enrolment 
ratio exceeding 100 per cent at the 
primary level. Even in the second phsse 
of the programme, ie, at the midi^ 
level of education, the gross enrolment 
ratio is as high as 87.6 per cent (in 
1977-78), compared to 37.9 per cent 
for all India. Rutal-Uibaa inequalities, 
and inequalities by caste and sex-groups, 
also have the lowest magnitude in 
Kerala, compared to (n the rest of the 
country. Thus, at the primary level, 


democnrilitt^ d the' ^Mttm. 
These demanda, needless to aay, axe 
being opposed by the developed coun¬ 
tries led by the United States. The 
apathy of successive US administrations 
towards the United Nations has reached 
its nadir under the Reagan administra¬ 
tion which has made its distaste of in¬ 
ternational organisation crystal dear. 
In the circumstances Die developing 
countries must adopt a common strategy 
in order to rationalise the UN system. 


the gross enrolment ratio for the sche¬ 
duled castes exceeds 100 per cent and at 
the middle level it is 87.5 per cent (in 
1977-78). The difference in literacy 
rates between the sex-groups in Kerala 
is 4.7 per cent points, compared to 
17.8 per cent points in Incffa (1981 
census) 

In several Indicators of educational 
development Kerala tops the list of 
states. There are absolutely no single- 
teacher primary schools in the state. 
The wastage rates are the lowest. The 
state allocates the highest proportion 
(38.9 per cent in 1978-79) of the state 
revenue budget on education among 
the 22 states of the Union (the national 
average being 25.6 per cent). Next to 
Manipur, Tripura and Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Kerala spends the largest propor¬ 
tion of state Income on education (5.7 
per cent, compared to 3.1 per cent for 
all India in 1974-75). 

Despite such a 'healthy' system of 
education, one wonders why economi¬ 
cally Kerala is not well-developed. The 
stale’s per capita inccxne is Rs 297 in 
1975-76 (at 1960-61 prices) as com¬ 
pared to Rs 366 for all-Indio. And 47 
per cent of the people live below the 
poverty line (1977-78). The state’s share 
in the unemployment In all-India was 
11.6 per cent (1977-78), and in the 
person-day unemployment it was 26.0 
per cent — the highest among the 
major states of the country. In the 
agricultural sector the growth rate of 
grain production was just 1.1 per cent 
per annum during 1961-82 to 1978-89, 
the second lowest figure in the country; 
and the fann output per head of rural 
population was Rs 479 (in 1975-76) In 
the state as against Rs 519 for all- 
India. With respect to distributional 
aspects, the ginl ooeffident of con¬ 
sumption is 0.32 for the state, the 
highest among the malor states, the all- 
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ladJn evttage bdng Oil.' ‘ 

Why could not rapid growth of 
educational development at all levels . 
check tiie growih of .population? Ex¬ 
cepting the decade 1971-1981, the rate 
of growth of population in the state 
haa been consistently higher than the 
national rate of growth of population 
ever since 1901. Despite improvement 
in educational levels of the people, 
work participation rate could not 
Increase. The rate is not only the 
second lowest in Die country, it has 
declined from 56.3 pet cent to 46.3 
per cent among males during the seven 
decades since the turn (rf the century. 
Industrialisation and urbanisation could 
not take place atra rapid rate. IVhy is 
labour productivity quite bw in Kerala 
c(xnpared to in other states, particularly 
in the non-agricultural sectors? All this 
may lead one to pose a question; Is 
education dysfunctional? 

These are some of the major issues 
on which one expects aiuwers from a 
serious research study of the kind we 
have under review. The study definitely 
does provide answers to some of these 
questions, but not definitive answers in 
all cases. Bom out of the PhD thesis 
submitted to the university of Kerala, 
the book under review is a pioneering, 
study in India in many respects. It 
does facilitate a more systematic and 
sophisticated understanding of the 
several complex issues that we have 
raised above. 

After presenting an extremely in¬ 
teresting historical account of the 

educational development in Kerala start¬ 
ing from the pre-British modern period, 
and describing the structural onalyris 

of the educational system in Kerala as 
developed during the post-independence 
lieriod in a comparative perspective, 
the author develops a methodology 
based on the Maikov-Chain model and 
works out indices of wastage in elemen¬ 
tary schools among boys and girls 
separately.' More interestingly, he esti¬ 
mates the excess effective cost of 

primary education in the various states 
of India, separately attributable to 
dropouts and stagnation. The concept 
of ‘effective cost of education’ as used 
by the author does not refer to any 
monet^ value. The excess number of 
years spent over the prescribed (mini¬ 
mum) number of years gives the index 
of excess cost incurred due to dropouts 
and stagnatiqp. Tbere is no reason ^y 
effective cost could not be estimated in 
monetary terms, however Iknited it 
may be in scope. For public poHcy 
purpose, it would be useful, if not 
sufficient7 to estimate wastage in mone¬ 
tary terms, considering only pubite in- 
vestment in education. 


Has Education No Role? 

Jandhyah B G Tilak 

Primary Edneation, Popaladon Growth and Socio-Economic Change 

by P R Gopinathan Nair, New Delhi, Allied, 1981, pp 192; price Rs 65. 
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ot how the chuges b nte of growth 
of population in the relevant age-group 
in Kerala could result in declining 
trends in the rate of growth of enrol¬ 
ments and how education-could de¬ 
crease the death rate, the birth (ferti¬ 
lity) rate, and on the whole the growth 
of population. Just as in the earlier 
chapters, inter-state comparison should 
have been attempted. It would have 
provided much deeper insights into the 
complexities of the relationship between 
education and population growth. 

An attempt is also made to examine 
the role education has plaved in Kerala 
in bringing about changes in employ¬ 
ment, work participation, occupational 
mobility, and migration. The author 
did not intend to examine certain 
crucial but highly related issues. In a 
chapter titled ‘Education, Employment 
and Occupational Qiange', it is. in¬ 
triguing why he ignored to investigate 
into why education could not raise 
labour productivity, wages and die 
labour force participation rates; why 
Kerala is having high unemployment 
rate; and why education could not 
improve the distribution of economic 
opportunities. However, the reason that 


m-wm 

vital questions drat "we ate not lure 
that growdi is natural itnd obvious an 
objective that would -for should) be 
pursued by all people in all parts oi 
the world at every stage" (p 149), may 
not satisfy readers, Forlto, while a 
method like the Markor-Chfun mathe¬ 
matical model was used in chapter 4 
to prepare the Indices of wastage, the 
author did not attempt using even 
simple statistical tools like correlation 
and regression analyses to examine t^e 
relationship between education, popu¬ 
lation growth, employment, occupatfmi. 

However, to complain about the 
ommissions would be ungrateful on out 
part, since, despite the several aveats 
and admonitions mentioned above, 
“Primary Education, Population Growth 
and Socio-Economic Change" is indeed 
a very valuable study. It is i pioneer¬ 
ing study in that no .systematic attempt 
has been made so far following a truly 
inter-disciplinary approach and integrat- 
ing economic, sociological and demo¬ 
graphic aspects to examine the role 
of education, as attempted in this study. 
However, the author could hiive un¬ 
doubtedly made it a richer study with 
a little extra effort. 


Buying Time 

Habibid H Khondker 

Bangladesh: A Case of Below Poverty Level Eqaiiibriam Trap by 

Mohiuddin Alamgir, Bangladesh Institute of Development Studies. 
Dacca. 


THE btwk which, going by its title, 
appears to be a macro-level study of 
economy of Bangladesh is disappoint¬ 
ing. In his attempt to bridge the gap 
between the pseudo-scientific economic 
analysis and Marxist scholarship 
falls into a trap all too common in the 
case of many third world scholars 
(mainly economists). They use the 
language of Marxist analysis whereas 
their hearts lie io the tradition of 
libernl-Westem social science. Like 
many of his fellow-travelers, Alamgir 
attempts a Marxist interpretation of 
the historical development of the ex¬ 
ploitative social structure of Bangla¬ 
desh but at the end he advances a 
number of piecemeal proposals- to 
change the situation. 

In the first couple of chapters the 
author shows, with the help of a 
wealth W statistfra and ‘scientific 
analysis‘, that the economic situation 
of Bangladesh has deteriorated since 
the Pakistan daj®. Then he puts forth 
his Aesis that an exploitative social 
Bnicture in Bangbd^, historically 
developed, has forced a group of people 
to live on the margin of poverty and 


starvation. This group is most vulner¬ 
able to famine. Why are Aey poor? 
Alamgir's Marxist instinct suggests — 
because they are exploited. How Aey 
are exploited, what the mechanisms of 
exploitation are — these questions 
are deak with by the author. Alamgir 
talks about classes but skirts Ae 
question of class-struggle. Who are in 
charge of the state apparatus, who do 
hey represwit? Do the holders of state 
power operate at the behest of certain 
dominant class or a combination of 
classes? let alone dealing with these 
qurations, Alamgir does not even pose 
these issue. He presents a highly 
sAematic modd of Aree ‘classes’ 
namely, A, B, and C, - which are 
actually groups consisting of several 
dasses, .Ihe auAor not only ovedodcs 
the conceptual difference between suA 
terms as groups and classes, he can¬ 
not even substantiate bis Aree-'Aus' 
model wiA Aeoredcal- reasoning, 
Alamgir betabours tbe hackneyed 
Aeme that one of the major teasoDS 
of famine and starvation is Aat Ae 
people' become too poor to buy Ae 
necessary food stuff. In his opinion 


not unexiHtAed but tlw AsrtAsidi' 
aspect of it was that it was unavdda- 
ble. "A large section of Ae population 
in boA urban and rural areas bad 
been pauperised to snA an extent 
Aat It was difficult for it to withstand 
Ae pressure of an unusual scarcity 
and high price situation" (p 31). 

His thesis that a group of people 
live perpetually below poverty level 
and A the evbnt of an economic down- 
-Hum wiA or without the association 
of food shortage suffer starvation is 
by DO means novel. The idea that a 
group of peemie is most vulnerable to 
famine in predominantly agrarian so¬ 
cieties goes baA to Tawney. 

‘The mam weakness of Alamgir, in 
my opinion, is that he presents a 
conspiratorial image of social dynamics. 
He tends to believe that the dominant 
classes (A bis temunology ‘groups’) 
conspire to keep a section of Ae 
population below poverty line. The 
domAant ‘groups’, Alamgir argues, 
“arc quite sensitive to any signifi¬ 
cant fallout beyond the famine line. 
In such event they become very ap¬ 
prehensive about possible .spontaneous 
violent reaction from the affected 
majority and in order to Awart any 
such possibility Aey respond with 
measures that tend to maintaA some 
semblance of dass harmony. In both 
normal and extreme situations acts of 
charity by individuals and groups of 
people from among those who can 
afford it and have Ae foresight to 
see the need for it A order to ensure 
' their own survival are quite common" 
(p. 3). This seems to be a reductionist 
interpretation, not uncommon among 
certain Marxist sects. 

Alamgir's schema of four historical 
epochs in Bangladesh namely, primi¬ 
tive communal, feudal, colonial, and 
semi-feudal and semi-colonial is a 
good attempt to ground his discussion 
in a historical context. But he fails to 
differentiate between historical and 
evolutionary processes — a failure 
typical of many new (not neo) Mar¬ 
xist writers. Thanks to tbe dominance 
of JDarwin's ' evolutionary ideas. Acre 
has been a trend in social history to 
present a evolutionary image in which 
one stage succeeds Ae previous sAge 
of society. SuA a sch^tic evolu¬ 
tionary wortd view A not only abisto- 
rical but also non-dialectical, and 
Aerefore, non-Marxist. 

However Ae merits of this book are 
not to be denied. Even while reetnn- 
mendmg a set of pidieie* to change 
the situation A BimglBdeA, Alamgit 
notes that these w^d only hdp 
bnyAg time and nothing Aott of n- 
pAdog Ae dominant chum would 
fundament^X alter ^ siAatiOn. . • 
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Planning models considered for Fifth and Sixth Plan fomulotions, though quite elaborate, need to 
be freed from a number of deficiencies. 

Redistribution of income is the most effective instrumera in achiecing the primary objective of 
provision of basic needs. But as admitted in the Technical Note on the Sixth Plan, "the income distri¬ 
bution and the production structure of the economy are not yet explicitly functionally relatei'. Recently 
some preliminary attempt has been made to coruitruct a matrix showing distribution of sectoral value 
added by six different income classes. In 4btA. regard it is high time that the Planning Commission 
should go in for decehping a closed loop formulation on a firm basis. 

Secondly, an expanded capital flow rrustrk to estimate the requirement of different capital goods 
should be built up and used to ensure consistency among the sectoral growth from consideration of 
both current inputs and capitd inputs. 

Thirdly, both Fifth and Sixth Plan models assume constant prices, whereas higher tax rates, 
increased moitey supply and other internal and external factors bring in inflationary pressure causing 
^ grosion of real content of the plan resources and deceleration of growth. This vital aspect of Indian 
planning process needs immediate attention, '' 


THE Technical Note on the Sixth Han’ 
(KSO-SS) (Sixth TN for short) has 
recently come out with a seemingly 
new st^e of presentation of various 
aspects of economic forces that one 
would like to be considered ini formu¬ 
lating a plan. Although it has been 
indicated that the Sixth Haa model 
is an extension of the Fifth Plan 
(1974-79) mode! (p 1), the core inpu^ 
output (I-O) model of Sixth Plan has 
been focussed in such a confused 
manner that it is hard to find a cor¬ 
respondence between the I-O models 
used in the two plans. In the evolu¬ 
tion of planning models in India one 
would naturaUy be interested to study 
(he comparative features and new 
dimensions specially in the case of 
those modds which are directiy used 
in actual plan formulations such as 
the Fifth and Sixth Plan models. 

While the Fifth Plan Technical 
Note? (Fifth TN) iHOvides a detaUed 
structure of the model soften wlddi 
is straight-forward and can be used 
either to reproduce the results report¬ 
ed in Fifth TN or to carry out d(w- 
nallve exercises, some of the details 
of the I-O model of the Sixth Plan are 
totally suppressed debarring any re¬ 
search worker to operate the model. 
In addition, the private consumptiau 
vector, which is In fact derived through 
a conanaptkm modd, has re¬ 


garded to have been endogenously esti¬ 
mated in the I-O block. For ^idt 
understanding of the properties of 
the Sixth Plan model, it is imperative 
to know its detailed structure that 
has been considered in working out 
the sectoral growth profile and invest¬ 
ment outlays. This is present^ in 
Appendix I. It is evident that the 
basic model system in the two plans 
arc practically the same except that in 
Sixth Plan investment outlays by 14 
sectors are estimated endogenously 
through use of investment functions. 
Parameter estimation of these func¬ 
tions constitutes the most notable 
achievement of the Sixth Plan model¬ 
ling exercise over that of the Fifth 
Plan. We shall discuss below some of 
the important features of* the two plan 
models.- 

Macao Economic Reutions 

The Sixth TN, unlike Fifth TN, 
altogether omits the macro model 
which provides insight intq. the esti¬ 
mation of aggregate private consunqt- 
tion and savings. Hie approach to 
specify the maximum frosible growth 
rate of GDP during the plaiming 
period is the ktrikbig comiatm fea¬ 
ture of both the models. In Fifth Plan 
model it is teiined as preferred 
variant which satisfies various con¬ 
straints similar to those, mathemati¬ 


cally indicated in Sixth TN. The 
-aggregate private consumption is ob¬ 
tained as a residual in the macro 
model in both the plans. The tenni- 
nal year gross investment is estimat¬ 
ed through a stop fupetion in Fifth 
Plan, whereas in Sixth Plan it is esti¬ 
mated through investment functions 
in three components; (i) construc¬ 
tion, (ii) machinery and other fixed 
inputs, and (iii) changes in stock. 

Another major improvement i»~ 
Sixth Plan model in tackling macro 
relations is the endogenous deter¬ 
mination of growth rate in GDP duriog 
the perspective period subject to the 
total investment during the Sixth Plan 
period, making it possible to examine 
the trade off between the sodal ob¬ 
jectives during the medium and long 
term plan periods. In Filth Plan, 
growth of GDP in perspective period 
is exogenously set in conformity with 
the perspective period social objec¬ 
tives and medium term plan invest¬ 
ment, but without any direct linkage 
with Fifth Plan growth. 

iNm-OuTfUT Block 

Let us start the comparison between 
the I-O systems in the two plans 
with some general features. The treat¬ 
ment trf sectoral import estimation and 
import substitution is exactly the 
same. The public consumption and 
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Bombay, December11,1980. 

A bustlins industrial estate 
is reduced to charred stillness. 
If only... 



If only prevention had been 
a priority. 


Factory sheds housing textile 
and mechanical workshops in an 
industrial estate m Bombay were 
gutted in a fire in December, 
1980. The loss ran into several 
crores of rupees. Today, even 
after one and a half years there 
is no activity in these sheds. 
About 40% 0 ^ fire-ravaged 
establishments never recover 
to resume business again. For 
others it may take several 
months before normalcy 
is restored by which time 
production suffers, workers face 
unemployment and goodwill - 
is lost. 

More than 90% of fires are 
caused by negligence or 


ignorance and can easily be 

prevented. 

Protect your premises 

• Rubbish feeds fire. Keep your 
factory clean and tidy. 

• Do not allow smoking in lire- 
risk areas. 

• Electrical wiring and fittings 
should be standard, handled 
by professional electricians 
and should be periodically 
checked. 

• Store combustible materials 
and flammable liquids 
properly and swiy. 

• Tram personnel in fire safety 
and fire fighting measures. 



Prevent loss. Preserve property. 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 

ISpomom) by lh« Gwwtl Iniunnce Inbutuyi 
WardW Hmh. Sit P.M. Road, eonibay 400 OOt 
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^ Commodity 
Group 

I-O Sect 

LBS Group 

Demand fn 

Code 

Parameters at 1979-80 Prices 

at bi ci 

Rpral: Below Poverty Une 

1 1 

1 

4 

_0.0087r 

0.65764 

-8.70498 

3 

.3 

I 

3 

1.56675 

-20.41689 

0.00000 

4 

4 

1 

3 

0 33905 

-45.70862 

0.00000 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1.13756 

-2.07391 

0.00000 

fi 

6 

2 

4 

--3.65701 

1.12599 

-20.69554 

9 

II 

6 

3 

1.27291 

-35.89102 

0.00000 

11 

II 

6 

4 

-2.44117 

0.62747 

-6.12601 

14 

13 

5 

3 

0.37990 

-55.04048 

0.00000 

15 

14 

9 

4 

-0.56795 

0.39397 

-3.92611 

20 

22 

7 

4 

-3.31389 

0.89222 

—34.84613 

27 

28 

10 

4 

-6,01002 

1.5.3388 

-28.34679 

Rural; Abore Poverty Line 

1 1 

1 

3 

3.47332 

-48.33739 

0.00000 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0,67275 

0.42384 

, -37.92317 

4 

4 

1 

3 

0.11404 

-28.76384 

0.00000 

5 

5 

■ 1 

3 

1.47479 

-22.73987 

0,00000 

6 

6 

2 

4 

0.04723 

0.34253 

-49.46793 

9 

11 

6 

4 

-0.71541 

0.46823 

-25.71754 

10 

II 

6 

4 

-6.17944 

1.39622 

-5.53917 

14 

13 

5 

4 

-0.70045 

0.24445 

-45.33783 

IS 

14 

9 

4 

-0.64976 

0.43429 

-6.24814 

16 

15 

5 

4 

-0.13390 

0.17412 

-62.32927 

20 

22 

7 

4 

-0.31735 

0.28730 

-63.06215 

35 

36 

13 

4 

-16.11818 

3.18579 

-21,76537 

^ Urban : Below Poverty Une 

1 1 

1 

3 

3.10.381 

-45.39507 

0.00900 


2 

1 

4 

0.18986 

0,51875 

-20.62773 

4 

4 

1 

3 

-1.09146 

-4.68978 

0,00000 

6 

6 

2 

4 

0.11899 

0.31628 

-46.49962 

9 

II 

6 

4 

-3.03325 

0,98211 

—3.93127 

II 

12 

6 

3 

• 0.81563 

-36.34349 

0.00000 

14 

13 

5 

4 

-3.91630 

0.67078 

-5.42449 

15 

14 

9 

3 

1.39848 

-25.98466 

0.00000 

20 

22 

7 

3 

-0.13180 

-42.36226 

0.00000 

Urban : Above Poverty Line 

1 1 

.1 

3 

2.82554 

1 

-25.84723 

0,00000 

> 2 

2 

.. 1 

3 

2.63820 

-36.96718 

0.00000 

6 

6 

2 

3 

1.81436 

-74.99660 

0.00000 

10 

II 

6 

' 4 

-2.97957 

0.94663 

-93.54149 

II 

n 

6 

4 

-0.69293 

0.27773 

-17.05247 

16 

15 

5 

3 

1.65588 

-163,95561 

0.00000 

20 

22 

7 

3 

-0.09525 

—50.46507 

0.00000 

27 

28 

10 

4 

-1.48207 

0.75240 

-141.31946 

55 

70 

13 

4 

-10.57140 

1,56205 

-52.45479 


export vectors by delivery sectors 
have been estimated exogenously in 
both the models. The earlier Sixth 
Phm (i95'8-8J) model considered dur¬ 
ing the lanata regime for the first 
lime made a distinction between 
‘commodity by commodity’ and ‘in¬ 
dustry by industry* input-output tables 
and used the former under industry- 
lechiiology assumption^. The pre«nt 
Sixth Plan model continues this prac¬ 
tice^ In the Fifth Plan model sectoral 
final demands are estimated at factor 
cost whereas in the Sixth Plan model 
they are ^tlmated at market prices 
and then converted to factor costs 
using Hfdirect tax (less subsidy) rates. 
In Sxdi Plan, tax cates are adfusted 
to arrive at given total indirect 
tax less subsidies, While in Fifth Plan 
indireet tag on private consumption is 


obtained as a residual after account¬ 
ing for indirect taxes on other ele¬ 
ments from the total indirect tax. In 
the Fifth Plan exercise, "the whole of 
agriculture is divided into only two 
sectors (ie, food grains and other 
agriculture), lumping together different 
important crops. Agriculture is split 
into ten different sectors in the Sixth 
Plan I-O table, most of the major 
crops being considered as- separate 
sectors. Animal husbandry and servi¬ 
ces have also been rightly split into 
a larger number of sectors m the 
Sixth Plan as compared to the Fifth 
Pam.* 

The core I-O model presented in 
Sixth TN (Chapter-II, Block-A) carries 
wrong impression on the treatment of 
private consumption vector in showj 
ing a )iril[*%rm sectoral production 


to. sectoral consumption through gene¬ 
ration of value-added. In the intro¬ 
ductory chapter it carries the same 
impression regtirding the Fifth Plan 
loo. The correct picture is, however, 
that the aggregate private consump¬ 
tion is endogenously estimated on 
the basis ol relations among macro 
variables in the macro model and is 
then broken down to sectors by 
means of a consumption model. The 
Fifth TN is very explicit on this at 
several places (eg, p 1, p 4, p'27). 
That the .Sixth Plan consumption 
vector has also been obtained in the 
same way is evident from the discus¬ 
sions in Annexure ll and in Oiaptcr 
IV (p 30-31). Thus, so far as the 1-0 
block is concerned, the aggregate pti- 
fate consumption as well as its secto¬ 
ral composition may he treated as 
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Tmiij'; 2: CussmcAnoN of 14 
Sun on iNVEsiMSMT Model 


SI No of 

14 Sectors 

Corresponding 
Sector Nos of 89 
Sectors in I-O 
Table 

I 

1 to 13 

2 

14 

3 

15 

4 

16 to 19 

5 

20 (0 7K 

f, 

79 

7 

8(1 

8 

81 

9 

82 

to 

83 

II 

84 

12 

85 

13 

86 

14 

87 to 89 


ru’gcnoiis, liwugh they arc endogen¬ 
ous to the U'hotr system. But it seems 
that this point has been forgotten 
nhile presenting the structure of tie 
1-0 system in Sixth TN. Considera¬ 
tion of sectoral consumption propor¬ 
tions tiigeth'i- with a direct tax rate 
and an unknown linear r^rptor for 
linking the private consumption vector 
wiih^'cioral value added goes only 
to contradict the ultimate use of the 
consumption model in private con- 
consumption block. No wonder then 
that the Sixth TN supn-sscs informa¬ 
tion on these proportions and the 
liner operator. 

I'hc meaning of the various terms 
used for endogenisation of the private 
consumption vector has not clearly 
bei-n explained. As per our under¬ 
standing, the PI,inning Commission 
wants to convey Iho following rela¬ 
tion in this regard: * 

Cu-i V V, (l-tnXj 

■!-TAX(l-t*)-lNlT(l-t„*)]/(HTi*) 

wheie 

t i„i ‘ private consumption at fac¬ 
tor cost of ith sector 

X, gross output of jth sector 
TAX = total indirect taws in the 
terminal .year 

NIT = ncl (actor income and trans¬ 
fer from abroad »•., 

V, gro.ss value added to gross 
output ratio in |th sector 
1)1’ average propensity to con¬ 
sume (Icrmed as 'linear 
operator on propensity to 
consume' in Sixth TN) 

= proportion of ith sector's 
private consumption in total 
consumption 

t* - ratio of direct tax, corporate 
tax, GDP aceruing to public 


sector, and depredation to 
total GDP 

tj* f- direct tax rate 

Tj* -- indirect tax rate in ith sector 

Sixth TN (p 16) explains parameter 
f, as the consumption propensity of 
Linear Expenditure System (LES). 
meaning thereby the proportionate 
share of different commodity groups 
in total consumption less committed 
consumption. One wonders how this 
is done when LES parameters are 
estimated for only It commodity 
groups fas against 89 1-0 sector!,) and 
also separately for 4 different groups 
of population (as against the single 
group in the I-O system). If, how¬ 
ever, LES paiametcr.s for I-O sectors 
and foi the single group of entire 
population were available, the terms 
relaliiig to committed consumption in 
LES-should form a part of the ex- 
orgcnously spenfiid component of 
final demanded vector in I-O block. But 
thiy have been ignored. If sectoral 
consumption is estimated in this 
block using exogenously given 's 
then the use of a separate consump¬ 
tion model IS redundant as pointed 
out earlier. 

Also it may be noted that t* has 
been 'treated as only the direct tax 
late (p 9), Ignoring non-personal in¬ 
come, corporate taxes etc. This does 
not make much sense, because the 
average propensity to consume can 
be applied meaningfully on personal 
income and not on value-added net 
of only direct tax. Due to these 
errors together with an omissirfii of a 
term for leplacimcnt investment, a 
lundamontai macro economic relation 
[(3) and (20) of our Appdenix 1] 
fails, to hold. Confusion also arises 
ill the cstimalimi of savings. Con- 
sidecatioii of average propensity to 
tcnsume (and hence average pro¬ 
pensity to save) as .m endogenous 
variable seems to conflict with the 
attempt to estimate total household 
.savings independently in the finaudal 
resource block (p 86). For all these 
reasons, it seems to us that the endo- 
gnioiis representation Of sectoral 
private consumption in l-O block is 
totally misleading and is misrepresent¬ 
ation of facts. 

'' PpiVAiii Consumption Block 

The same consumption model con¬ 
sidered in earlier Sixth Plan (1978-83)‘ 
has been used in the present Sixth 
Plan. In both Fifth and Sixth plans 
aggregate private \ consumption 
divided into rural 'and urban 


ponents in a similar way by con¬ 
sidering a gradual decrease in the 
ratio of per capita consumption iit, ur¬ 
ban area to that in rural area and is 
further divided into expenditure 
cla.sses assuming log-normal distri¬ 
bution function for monthly 'per 
capita consumption expenditure. In 
the Fifth Plan modi'l sectoral private 
consumption is estimated for 27 ex¬ 
penditure classes at factor cost using 
base year sectoral compositioji of total 
expi nditure for each expenditure class 
separately, for rural and urban areas, 
In Sixth Plan, rural and urban pri¬ 
vate consumption vectors for 13 com¬ 
modity groups are obtained through 
LES separately for (wo expenditure 
clas-ses, one below the poverty line 
and the other above it, at purchasers 
prices. These vectors are further bro¬ 
ken down into 89 1-0 sectors using 
Engel curves for different commodi¬ 
ties included in each of the LES 
groups. The vectors at purchasers' 
prices are converted to market prices 
by applying tiade and transport mar¬ 
gin rates and then to factor cost by 
using indirect t.ix rates. 

Both the plans stated the minimum 
need objective in respect of private 
consumption thiougli the familiar 
concfpl of the poverly line. The re¬ 
quired reduclien in the level of the 
inequality parameter of the lognormal 
distribution is estimated so as to 
make it consistent with the per capita 
expimditure of the entire population 
(as derived from macro modclV and 
the minimum needs objective. The 
Fifth Plan targeted to raise the per 
capita expenditure of the lowest 3li 
per cenr ol the population upto the 
poverty line in the terminal year of 
the plan so th;it only about 15 per 
cent of people are left below the 
poverty line. The Sixth Plan target 
is, however, stated in more modest 
terms of leaving 30 per cent of people 
l/clow the poverty line in its tetminai 
year. Becaiu.se of this difference in 
the specification of the target, some 
modifications have been made in the 
equations used to estimate the desired 
level of inequality, though the basic- 
approach to tackle the problem 
remains the same (see p 28 of Fifth 
TN and p 77-78 of Sixth TN). 

It may be montioned here that the 
poverty line has been defined diffe¬ 
rently in the plans. The, Fifth Plan 
defines the poverty line as Rs. 20 at 
1960-61 prices, the figure being taken 
from a Working Group of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission set up in 1962. The 
is basis of estimating this figure is, 
however, not known and this has 


com- 
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invited critkism from different quav¬ 
ers [particularly sec Rudra (1974)], 
The Sixth Han uses the poverty line 
as defined in the Task Force Report, 
lutmely, the midpoint of the per capita 
expenditure class having a per capita 
calorie Intake of 2400 in rural area 
and 2100 in urban area. The figure-s 
worked out to Rs 49.0't and Rs 56.64 
for rural and urban areas respectively 
from consumer expenditure dal.i lor 
1973-74, Controversy maj still con¬ 
tinue on the diflerenl methods to esti¬ 
mate the poverty line, but at least the 
Planning Commission has made clear 
i’s ow'h basis of estimation. 

The Sixth TN obtains some alter¬ 
native scenarios between the plan 
peiiod 11980-81 to 1984-85) and the 
post-plan period (19115-86 to 1994-95) 
before making a final choice for 
growth and poverty reduction targets 
lor the terminal year of the plan. The 
prefirred case is decided in favour of 
a growth rate of 5.2 per cent during 
the planning period and 5.5 per cent 
during the post-plan period so that by 
the <nd of 1994-95 the percentage of 
peopli' below poierty line would be 
less than 10 per cent. A higher 
(lower) growth rati' both in GUP and 
and total consumption during the 
planning period would have resulted 
in a lower (higher) growth rate during 
post-plan period, thus, showing a 
trade-off between the two periods. 
The trade-off operates through a I'uk 
between demand for consumpliou 
goods and availability of investible 
ri'sources for future capacity genera¬ 
tion. An examination ol such simple 
hu' mlei-esting tr.ide-off is, however, 
not possible in the static Fifth Plan 
model. 

iNVlSIMt.M 

The Fifth Plan model applies a 
global incremental capital-output ratio 
(ICOR) to increases in GDP to obtain 
the tot.il plan investment such that it 
is within the limit estimated by the 
Financial Resource Working Group. 
The phasing of this investment over 
different years ol the plan period is 
cariied oiil by a step function on 
aggregate basis. Si-ctoral ICORs, in 
the .ibsciice of proper information, 
were not explicitly used to estimate 
the investment rci|iiirements of various 
sectors, but the implied fCORs for 
10 broad sectors were examined and 
kept within plausible limits |soc. 
Planning Commission (1973), Chapter 
8 ], SKlh Plan model considers 
explicit investment functions for 14 
broad groups of sectors of destination 


(and not for all 89 sectore in I-O 
Table) to estimate gross fixed invest¬ 
ment, ri^tlacement investment and 
changes in stock for the terminal year 
of the plan. The implied growth rates 
of 14 sectoral investment have been 
used to, estimate investment require¬ 
ment for the intervening years; the 
growth rates are, however, adjusted 
such that total plan investment for 
all sectors combined Ties within the 
'limits put by Financial Resource 
Working Group. The adjustment 
factors for the .ibove growth rates are 
based, on the best judgment of 
tlie plaimcrs and so are omitted troin 
the Sixth TN. The iiiveshiient bv 
delivery sectors could, however, be 
obtained by only two categories of 
capital goods fi e, (il construction, and 
(ii) all machinery, equipment, etc] 
and changes in stock. The 'Capital 
flow matrix by more disaggregated 
sectors is not available. (Due to non¬ 
availability ol appropriate data endo- 
genisation of investment dtfring Fifth 
Plan had^ to be abandoned.) The 
investments, in machinery and equip¬ 
ment iiml ehange.s in slock 
obtained in 14 .seetoi-liaiiiewoik 
were then disaggregated into Sfl 
1-0 sectors in the same way as in the 
Fifth Plan using sectoral proportions. 
Sixth TN has no mention o( this vit,il 
methodological step. 

In both Fiflh and Sixth Plans, public 
investment for a number o( functional 
sectors are estimated after consider¬ 
ations of the physical targets, sectoral 
growth rates derived from the model, 
the independent views of different, 
Divisions of the Planning Commission 
and concerned Ministries. The Sixth 
Plan has takni some more care to 
estimate private investment by broad 
groups of sectors. The public sector 
investment in different functional 
sectors were converted lo 14 sectors 
of destination as in investment model 
on the basis of information similar to 
that given in Annexuic III of Fourth 
Five Year Plan documebt. Using these 
public sector investment and the total 
inteslment for the 14 sectors as given 
by investment model, sectoral private 
investment is deri^■ed as a residual. 
The relation between sectoral public 
and private investments is compan-d 
with the past pattern aiid adjustments 
in public sector investments are made 
when necessary taking inlo consider¬ 
ation government policies in this 
icga.id. 

OiHra Aspects 

Two other improtaiit aspects of 
modelling in the plans refer to an 


agricultural submodel and another on 
empoymenf, the details of which for, 
the Fifth Plan are given in a separats 
publication viz. Prespective Planning ^ 
Division [1977], The same agricultural 
siilmiodel of the Fifth Plan has 
been used with updated parameters 
ill the Sixth Plan to estimate 
the land balance, cropping pat¬ 
tern, crop-wise prodqcliqn possi¬ 
bilities, and demand for important 
agricultural inputs like fertilisers. The 
method of estimating employment in 
Sixth Plan, credit of which goes back 
to plimners of ear'lier Draft Sixth 
Plan (1978-83), appears to have some 
more plausible practical basis for sec¬ 
tors' like agricitltiire, services, and un¬ 
organised manufacturing compared lo 
Fifth Plan. 

Turning to present,ition ef resulns, 
one of the most interesting points in 
Fifth TN which attracted academic 
attention relates to socoral growth 
rates iindci two alleinativc cases — 
one with the postulated redistribution 
and .another wiihouf il. The resulCs 
showed that the core seciois' 111 e, in- 
vestinent-go(Kl-sector.s) output gio\v:li 
rate practically remained same in the 
two'cases, Tendulkar (I974| pointed 
out that the phenomenon of invari¬ 
ance of the growth strategy to the 
level ot redistribution is cxpeeled in 
an 'opcn-looop' model. He explain; 
“the aggregate consumption as well as 
the aggregate qu.intum and composi¬ 
tion of investment by sector of origin 
arc governed by the exogenously 
specified maximum feasible growth 
rate and remained fixed between th< 
two variants without and with postu¬ 
lated redistribution. The only com¬ 
ponent that changes between the two 
variants is the composition of aggre¬ 
gate private consumption'' (p 60). 
While the model in Sixth TN is also 
of the open-loop type, it would have 
lieejj useful if the Planing Commis¬ 
sion would have examined to what 
extent tho above invariance pheno¬ 
menon occurs in the present exercise. 
Our feeling is thqt the df^ree of in¬ 
variance is likely to 1 h' less, becaase 
both the aggregate investment and its 
(listiibution (acro.s,s coastmetion and 
machinery) would change in the Sixth 
Plan model under the two alternative 
.situations. 

Conclusion 

Planning models considered for 
Fifth and Sixth Plan formulations, 
though quite elaborate, need to be 
freed from a number of deficiontaes. 
Redistribution of income is the most 
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r8eciive instrument in achieving the 
primary objective of provision of 
basic needs. But as admitted in Sixth 
' TN, "the income distribution and 
the production structure of the eco¬ 
nomy are not yet explicitly function¬ 
ally related” (p 17). The recent work 
of Sinba et of (1979) has made some 
preliminary attempt to construct a 
matrix showing distribution of sec¬ 
toral value-added by six different in¬ 
come classes. In this regard it is high 
time that the Planning Commission 
should go in for developing a ‘closed 
loop’ formulation on a firm basis. 
Secondly, an expanded capital Dow 
matrix to estimate the requirement of 
different capital goods .should be 
built up and used to ensure consist¬ 
ency amongst the sectoral growth 
from consideration of .both current 
inputs and capital inputs. Thirdly, 
both Fifth and Sixth Plan models 
assume constant prices, whereas 
higher tax rates, increased money 
supply and other internal and ex¬ 
ternal factors bring in inflationary 
pressure causing erosion of real con¬ 
tent of the plan resources and de¬ 
celeration of growth. This vital aspect 
of Indian planning process needs 
immediate attention. 

Appendix I 

Detailed Algebraic Vernon of the 
Sixth Model System 

Macho-economic Modet, 

ODP- GDP'(l-l-r)^ -gross 
domestic product 

at factor cost.(1) 

GDP,„p GDPITTAX* 
gdp at market 

prices.(2' 

C GDP — G* 

'■mp me 

— G1 — 

*mp DP 

+ M.(3) 

NFY* -f OCT*.(4) 

where, 

Cmp. G„,p. GI,„,, TTAX are aggre¬ 
gate private consumption, public con¬ 
sumption, gross investment and total 
indirect taxes le.s,s subsidies at market 
prices, is total exports of goods 
and non-factor services at fob, M 
total import at df prices, S is gross 

* For materials presented in the 
two Appendices the first author 
(KCM) is exclusively responsible. 


savings; NFY, OCT are net factor in¬ 
come from abroad and other current 
tiansfer from rest of the world aji at 
I he terminal year of the plan period. 
Of these. GI„,p and M are estimated 
in the input-output model, and .starred 
variables are exogenous, 

iNfUT-ouTPOT System 


X, Sa„X, + Ci-i Gi-t E;-> 
j 


STi 1- GFIi-M, 

,...(5) 

(i = 1,2.89) 

M, = 2 a,"j X, -f c, C„,p, -|- 

' j 

h,.G„,p, -1- mi.GFf„,p,.. 

....(6) 

E- -EVCHtJ 

....(7) 

Gi -G*,,„(l-h,.,t„„)/(l-ft,) 

'hi-G*,„p, 

....(8) 

C. - C,„p,(l-Ci-C.fJ/(l 


+ ^1 G,„p, 

....(9) 

GFI, GFFpip, 

).' 

(1 ' 1;) 1 ni,GFI„. 

...(!0) 

STi = S|(X,-X^„)ST/2s, 

(X,-X‘\„) 

...{11) 

V, g,|l- 5a.,(l rl,) 

• ^a“(l.,„-t,))... 

...|I2) 

g, 5cl„X, 

...(1.2) 

wher«, 

C„ G, li,. GPI,. ST,. X, 

8e V, 


ate. sectoral private consumption, 
government consumption, exports, gros.s 
fixed investment, changes in stock, 
gio.ss value of commodity output, in¬ 
dustry output, gross value added 
re.speelively at factor cost; those with 
.siiiiscnpt mpi are at inaiket prices. 
Small (^, h,. m, »>e impoit piopm- 

tioRs, Si are stoik eo eHicients, a,, and 
.u are eommoditv X commoditv total 
and impoit co efficients, are secto¬ 
ral imports at cif, t , t, and t are 

import duty late, export duty rate and 
other indirect tax rates respectively. 
Ba.se year variables are expres.sed with 
a subscript 0,; ((d..,)) is the indu.stty 

X commodity output matrix (make 
matrix) under indastry technology 
assumptioas. 

Uj---ai 'b,.VjtKjVj( f r|)^j-l]/Li 
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= gross lnve.itment by 
14 sectors of destina¬ 
tion (j = 1, 2, ...... 14) 

I. ■ 2b||U,~ Sto.ss investment by 14 
i 

sectors of de.stinatiou (j = 1, 
2,... 14) 

L SW = gro.ss investment by 
i 

type of construction .. (15) 

2 b 2 |U ” S™®* investment by 

J 

type of machinery, equipment 
and all other capital goods 
combined ... . (1(>) 

ST =2 b,- U = changes in stock 
■' ' ... (17) 

GFI,„„ 7 , -1, 1-AI, where AI is 

investment autonomoiLS ... (18) 

GFI„, P,.1„,2P,=1.1 79 

... (19) 

V = 14 sectoral gross value added 
aggregated fioni V, of 89 
.sectors 

ki are incremental capital — output 
(value added) ratios and L, gestation 
lugs of 14 sectois, b|j (i = 1, 2, 3; j 
= 1, 2, ... 14) is the capital coeificient 
matrix. 

GDP V V, ... (30) 

1 { rj =(1 ! R,)(l ' PR) 

fGDP/v v,(l-j-R,)iop/"' . (21) 

(j 1,2. 14) 

R, --(v./vj'/'’- I - 

- growth rates of 14 sectors value 
added during Sixth Plan period 
fl980-85) 

wheie, 

I'l = same a.s alxive during per¬ 
spective plan priiod npto 
1994-95 

I’li = growth rate of the aggic- 
gale gdp during the 
perspective period 

Aggregate gros.s invesltnenf and 
imports for tlye terminal sear of 


the 

Si\lh 

Plan 

are given by 


14 



Gl„p - 

- V 

’ r> 

u, 

! AI (23) 





M 

. V 

\Z\ 

M, 

. ... (24) 


.Scctorul private consnniption at pur¬ 
chaser's price are estimated by the 
consumption submodel using the aggre¬ 
gate private consumption estimated by 
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(3) of maeronKicfel and converled to 
market price (Omp, ) by applying trade 
and transport margin rates. From the 
aggregate private consumption, an esti¬ 
mate of the inequality parameter X of 
the log-normal distribution function 
of the monthly per capita arnsiimei 
expenditure is so estimated that per¬ 
centage of people below poverty line 
equals the desired level of 30 per cent 
both in rural and mban areas by 
1984-85. These X parameters are used 
in consumption model. 

The total Five Year Plan inveiitmerit 
is estimated for each of the 14 sectors 
as follow: 

'HJ,-TU„, S ^ (1 !rj. (25) 

s-| t I 

1/5 

Tuit^^fv/vJ G-1 ....(26) 

jt 

where, Gjj arc adjustment factors 
for growth of investment during 
periods t = 1 to 5. These are unity 
for exponent growth, otherwise arrived 
at by trial such that total plan invest¬ 
ment is within bound (TINV*) ol 
Financial Resources exotcises, that is. 

14 

S TUj ^ tiny* .(27) 

^ I 

The whole system of models is solv¬ 
ed by starting with a reasonable GDP 
growth and other exogenous macro- 
economic variables as considered by 
the Financial Resources exercises. The 
post terminal year gdp is suitably 
changed (from any initial value) .so 
that the above constraint (27) holds 
with identity. Whole exercise is repeat¬ 
ed with alternative gdp growth rale 
during Sixth Plan and finally one is 
decided that will satisfy various other 
constraints mentioned in the Technical 
Note. Sectoral capacity constraints 
are, however, made to be satisfied on 
the basis of capacity production levels 
of commodities. The .solution of model 
deteimines an aggregate gdp grotvtb 
rate (PR) (or the perspective period. 
With this PR similar model for 1994-95 
was run as.suming that grow'th rates of 
14 sectoial value added during per- 
.spective period will continue also in 
tlie post perspective period beyond 
1994-95, so that exiiression (21) ahove 
is not requited for the perspective 
model, so also relations (2,5) through 
(27). 

The sectoral value added growth 
rates given by the perspective plan 
consistency exorcise are generally dif¬ 
ferent from those (r,- ) given by (21). 
where in the Sixth Plan growth rates 


aic adjusted by a common factor for 
,>ll scctons, so that (27) is satisfied. 
Due to this limitation the sectoral 
giowth rates in the medium and long 
term perspective period which are used 
to estimate physical production levels 
at the terminal years of the two plan 
horizons, fail to strictly become intcr- 
temporally consistent. It Is desirable 
and not at all difficult, to make the 
whole system strictly intertemporally 
consistent. 

Appendix II 

Some important and essential infor¬ 
mation required for operating the Sixth 
Plan model, but not provided in Sixth 
TN, are given in this Appendix. It 
may be noted here that indirect tax 
rates are also not given, but could be 
calculated using published infonnatlon 
in the following way. Sectoral rate.s 
of impott duty and export duty could 
be obtained as a ratio of corrc.sponding 
duty over import or export. The sec¬ 
toral rates of other indirect taxes could 
lie estimated as ratio of ‘remaining’ 
indirect tax’ (given in p 199 of Sixth 
TN) to sectoral output less exports less 
changes in stock (all at factor cost). 

(i) classification of 14 sector invest¬ 
ment mode! 

(ii) sectoral Rates of Trade, Rail 
Transport, and other Transport 
margins. 

(iii) Engel Curve Parameters 

Engel curve parameters corre,'- 
ponding to 89 sectors ire given 
in the Task Force Report [PPD 
(1979)]. However, in case of 
M.me sectors the form ol the 
di;mand function has been 
changed to log-inverse and log- 
log-inverse while working out 
the Sixth Plan excrci.ws. Given 
in Table 1 are e.stimatcd para¬ 
meters for onlv these sectors. 
The I-O sector numbers and 
LES group numbers as well as 
the explanation of the para¬ 
meters may be obtained from the 
Ta.sk Force Report. 

Notes 

1 Prespeclive Planning Division 
11981] which aims at presenting 
the technical work behind tho 
formulation of Sixth Plan. All 
references to pages, chapters, 
blocks, etc, in the text refer to 
those in this document, unless 
otherwise mentioned. 

2 Perspective Planning Dlvisbn 
[1973] which gives the technical 


work behind the Fifth Plan for- 
miilaiion, 

1 See, United Nations [1968] foe 
details regarding the distinction 
between ‘commodity by com¬ 
modity’ and 'industry by indus¬ 
try’ tables and the different 
assumptions under which they 
may be used. 

4 A case for the split up of the 
leading sectors has been made by 
Taylor [1975]. 

5 See, Perspective Planning Di¬ 
vision [1979] for the consump¬ 
tion model used in the earlier 
Sixth Five Year Plan (1978-83). 
The Task Force on Projections 
of Minimum Needs and Effec¬ 
tive Consumption Demand set up 
by the Planning Commis«on in 
1977 has been referred to as ‘the 
Task Force’ in the text. 
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Social Sciciice Literature 

Size, Use-Patterns and Bibliographical Services 

Hardia Paickh 

Analysis of social science literature has taken various forms, viz, investigation into user needs, 
library surveys, cifational mialysis, hibliometric studios of the growth of literature, etc. The present 
article attempts to highlight some general findings of selected .rtudies in three areas, viz, (i) size and 
characteristics of social science literature, (ii) literature use puiieins by social scientists, and (Hi) use of 
bibliographical services. 

It is recognised tlwt the picture being draten is extremely sketchy; one which does not take into 
account tire finer differences which exist between indkiduid social sciences. Moreover, many of the 
studies referred to here have been made in the context of different enviionments. To what extent they 
apply to the Indian situation needs to be examined. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH has been 
described as a brick laying process. 
Each new devciopineiit is built upon 
earlier, accepted findings. Published 
.scientific li'.mturc constitutes a major 
source for learning about what is al- 
I early known; it a’so serves as one 
medium for disseminating new findings. 
It thus plays a cementing role in the 
development ol science. 

Ill the social sciences too, published 
.^tcrature has a major role to play. 
Through the use of literature social 
scientists communicate with one an¬ 
other, transcending the barriers of time 
and space. The selection and use ol 
current literature by social scientists 
reflect a process ol examination, evalu¬ 
ation and acceptance or rejection ol the 
ideas, beliefs and findings of peers. 

Library and information science pro- 
lesskmals, who regard . themselves as 
inteimediaries between scholars and 
literature, have come to recognise that 
an analysis of the growth and use pat¬ 
tern of literature is fundamental to the 
development of a library collection, its 
organisation and cxploitalion. In the 
field of social sciences, such analysis 
has faced initial definitional problems 
regarding the scope of both ‘social 
sciences’ and ‘social science literature’. 

Discussing the international standardi¬ 
sation of statistics in science and 
technology, UNESCO’s General Confer¬ 
ence at Its 20th session in 1978 divided 
science into six categories; one ol 
which w’as social science. Within social 
science it emnnerated anthropology 
(social and cultural) and ethnology, 
demography, economics, education and 
training, geography (human, economic 
and social), law, linguistics (excluding 
language studies based on aet texts), 
management, political science, psycho¬ 
logy, sociology, organisation and me¬ 
thods, misoellaneous social sciences and 
interdisciplinary methodological and 
historical S and T activities relating to 


subjects in this gioiip" (Meyiiat. 1980). 
While there is general agreement re¬ 
garding the major traditional social 
.sciences such as sociology, economics, 
political science and kw, even a cur¬ 
sory examinatfon of library classifica¬ 
tion schemes and subject ihesaurii re¬ 
veals a lack ol agrcemimt regarding the 
inclusion of anthropology, psychology, 
linguistics, geogr,iphy and education 
(Dahlbcrg, 1980). There are distiiicl 
national dificrcnces, eg, while in USA 
geography i.s generally regarded as a 
social science, in USSR there is a ten¬ 
dency to consider it a physie,al science. 
(This can be explained by the difference 
in emphasis given to the various fields 
within geography.) The subject ol soci.il 
scieniw can be approached in distinctly 
diflercnj ways and this ideological Iratne- 
work of the .social scientist also influ¬ 
ences opinions regarding the scope ol 
the field. Obvious examples are the 
fields ol psychology for the liehaviouial 
school or history for the historical 
school. (Although not included in 
UNESCO's definition, histoiy is inqeas- 
ingly jegaided as a social science.) 
Inteiestingl), the Indian Council ol 
Social Science Reseaicli has included 
psychology and gcogiaphy, but exclu¬ 
ded history and educalioii from its 
scope. 

Another problem lelatc.s to dcfiiiiiig 
‘social science literature’. Does the 
phrase refer to the liteiatiirc on topics 
ol interest to social scientists or to 
literatuie used by .social .scientists or to 
litcraturo written by social scientists? 
Since the areas of interest to social 
scientists include issues which gene¬ 
rate public and social discu.ssiou, the 
first interprctclion widens the scope ol 
social science literature to include 
many general books and periodicals 
written either to inform laymen or lor 
polemic purposes. In their analysis and 
oemmentary on social life, social scien¬ 
tists use as data a large variety ot 


wii'lcn lecotds such as newspapers, an¬ 
nual reports, memoirs, governmental 
lecoids. etc. Literature used by social 
scientists is Ihus also wider in scope 
than the literaturte wrif'en by social 
.scieiitisis. In a rcs'ricted sense 'social 
science Irtcrutiiie' is used to reler to 
works written by social scientists, ad¬ 
dressed to other social scientists, and 
dealing with matters ol rnirtrral .scientific 
interest (Freides, 1978). 

In .spite of such initial definitional 
jrioblenis. analysis ol .social science 
literature has taken various lonns, Hz. 
investigation into user needs, library 
surveys, citalioiial analysis, bibliometric 
studies 1)1 the gi-owth of literature, etc. 
The present article attempts to high¬ 
light some general findings ol selected 
studies ill three r.ieas, viz. (I) si/c and 
eliaiacteristics ot social science litera¬ 
ture, (2) literature use patterns by so¬ 
cial scientists', an^ (3) use of bibliogra- 
plucal services. It is recognised that 
tlie picture being diawii is extremely 
sketchy, one which does not lake into 
account the finer differences which 
r-M.sl bctwreii individual social .scien¬ 
ces. Moreover, many ol the studies 
rcicried to have been made in the 
context oi different ciivironnients. To 
W'hal extent they apply to the Indian 
situation needs to be exaiiiitied. 

Socui, Si.n-,NCL Lru!R.vnjiii, 

\ lew studies, most ol tbcm conduc¬ 
ted after 1965, have avoided the de¬ 
finitional problem.-; and made an em- 
pirical effort to cxiunine the size, 
growth and characteristics of social 
.science literature. The most cornpro- 
hensive of flicsc studies was conducted 
at Bath University birtween 1971 and 
1975 as part ol a icsearch project on 
the Design ot Inlomiation Systems in 
I he Social Sciences (Bath 1975). 

(A) Serials 

Number of Titles; The Bath 
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Subject 



Year 




1900 

1930 

1950 

1960 

- 1965 

Anthropdogy 

13 

26 

47 

69 

91 

Economics 

12 

34 

63 

76 

89 

Education 

5 

22 

39 

56 

76 

Geography 

16 

31 

58 

81 

92 

Law 

16 

42 

65 

81 

89 

Linguistics 

7 

13 

29 

49 

74 

Political Science 

13 

32 

56 

75 

85 

Psychology 

6 

24 

51 

73 

86 

Sociology 

Total for all 

8 

20 

45 

66 

81 

Social Sciences 

11 

28 

52 

71 

84 


Unlveraty study recognised that 
counting social titles was a crude way 
of measuring the literature and that 
there were problems in defining both 
‘serials' and ‘Social Sciences’. How¬ 
ever, the unavailaUIity of any suitable 
data base of social science, serials 
which could be analysed led the re¬ 
search team to initially develop a 
Check List of Social Science Serials 
(CLOSSS). Although the Intention was 
to include all serial titles from all 
ever fee world in CLOSSS, it was 
acknowledged that as developed, the 
Check List was somewhat weak in 
, non-English language serials, parti¬ 
cularly from Asia and Africa. 

By the end of 1974, CLOSSS In¬ 
cluded nearly 4,000 current titles. 
Ite was considerably larger ftan the ap¬ 
proximate 2,600 titles in the UNESCO 
sponsored World List of Social Science 
Periodicals (4th edition) but much 
smaller than Ulrich’s International 
Periodicals Directory (15th edition), 
which listed more than 21,000 titles in 
the field. This wide discrepancy arose 
because the World List defined both 
’social sciences’ and ‘periodicals’ 
more narrowly than the Bath study; 
Ulrich’s definition of the fidd was not 
only wider but it also included a 
large group of general social science 
periodicals such as news journal, 
house organs and some government 
serials. The main primary journal 
■ literature in the sciences is perhaps 
five times the size of the social 
sciences in terms of number of current 
titles produced. 

An analysis of the CLOSSS file re¬ 
vealed that approximately 9 per cent 
of the titles were general and'covered 
the whole field. The largest proportion 
d titles included nearly 26 per cent, 
were devoted to economies; education 
and political science accounted for 10 
per cent titles eabh; 6.5 per cent titles 
belonged to the field of psychology, 5 
per cent eadi to geography, law, 
linguistics, social welfare and 4 per 
to tte.field of sociology. 

Number of Articles .- There have 
been no studies, counting the number 


of artides in the social sciences and 
its subfields. However the Bath study 
estimated that an average of 37 arti¬ 
cles were published in a journal in a 
year. As a tentative conclusion, this 
meant “that the number of ‘worth- 
- while’ articles produced per year in 
the sodal science journals probably 
does not exceed 200,000"; this is only 
a fourth or fifth the number given by 
conservative estimates for worldwide 
annual production of scientific and 
technical articles. 

Growth: Of the current titles listed 
on the CLOSSS file only 56 titles 
existed in 1850, 380 in 1900, 993 in 
1930, 1,806 in 1950 and 2,470 in 
1960. The growth rate of social 
science serials calculated for the time 
period of 1950 to 1970 was found to 
be 3.35 per cent annum, 

The literature of individual sub¬ 
jects show different growth patterns. 
Education, linguistics and plamiing 
have all shown a rapid growth since 
1950. Some .subjects such as manage¬ 
ment had a fairly late start but a very 
rapid growth in the early years. Other 
subjects such as law and economics 
reached maturity earlier and the 
growth since 1950 has consequently 
been less rapid in relative terms. The 
percentage of current titles in exi¬ 
stence in a given year in selected 
traditional social science fields is 
shown in the Table. 

Other ^Characteristics: Nearly 28 
per cent of current titles were publish¬ 
ed quarterly; 20 per cent annually, 15 
per cent monthly. Less than 4 per 
cent titles are published with mote 
than 12 issues a year. About one--third 
of all titles were published by learned 
societies or associations and a further 
22 per cent by educational institutions 
of all kinds. Government and Interna¬ 
tional bodies are resptmsible for 18.4 
per cent of all social science serials; 
commercial publishers publish iewei 
than 18 per cent serials. 

The geographical distribution of 
serial titles on CLOSSS Indicates that 
nearly 56 per cent of them originated 
from Western Europe and 27 per cent 


fron Moi^ Atiterim. India lat^ 
tenth among the countries producing 
serials on the Chedt List. Only 58 
serial titles from Inida were induded 
in CLOSSS constituting less than 2 
per cent of the total. In the World 
List of Social Science Periodicals, 4th 
edition, 1974, 92 serial titles (con¬ 
stituting less than 4 per cent of the 
total) were included from India, which 
was ranked seventh. Of the 58 Indian 
titles on CLOSSS, 7 were begun prior 
to 1946, 14 between 1940 and 1950, 
19 in the fifties and 18 since I960, 

Chiva (1974) analysed a group of 
2,650 serial titles current at the 
beginning of 1973 and drawn from 
110 countries. Of these, 40 per cent 
were wholly or partly in English. 14 
per cent in French, 10 per cent in 
Spanish, 9 per cent Slavonic langu¬ 
ages, 8 per cent in German and 4 per 
cent each in Portuguese, Italian and 
fapanese. When we compare these 
figures with an analysis of serials on 
the CLOSSS file, the language bias of 
the Bath study becomes apparent. The 
latter showed that 80 per cent of cur¬ 
rent titles were in English, approxi¬ 
mately 7 per cent in French, 5 percent 
in German, 3 per cent in Spanish and 
2 per cent in Italian. 

(B) Monographs 

For information on social sdence 
monographs, the Bath study depended on 
UNESCO’s Statistical Yearbook, and 
acknowledged that the data were very 
coarse. The Yearbook indicated that 
the number of monographs published 
from 66 countries of the worid in all 
subjects in 1970 was 546,000. By in¬ 
cluding estimates of other countries, 
world monograph literature in 1970 
was expected to be ^50,000 titles. 
When figures for 66 countries were 
analysed into 10 broad classes, 
105,000 monographs were found to 
belong to class 3 (which included 
politics, economics, education, so¬ 
ciology, law and commerce, but did 
not include psychology. linguistics, 
geography and history). If these sub¬ 
ject areas were included, the figures 
could be a good deal higher, perhaps 
by as much as 50 per cent. (3f diese 
105,000 monograph titles, nearly 29 
per cent were classed as politics and 
economics, 16 per cwif as education, 
9 per cent as commerce and 7 -per 
tent as sociology. 

Analysing book title production for 
the 1960s a fairly steady linear growth 
appears as the main trend. A more 
rapid growth was seen in the social 
science monographs in the sixties than 
in the pure and applied sciences. By 
1970 both the social sciences and 
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iH<‘nee ahd technology cai^'aceotthted 
for 30 per cent of total monograph 
production. 

India was ranked as the eighA 
largest monograph producer in the 
world. Of the approximately 15,000 
monograph titles recorded in the 
UNESCO Statistical Yearbook from 
India, one^tlrfrd belonged to class 3. 
This would mean that roughly 5 per 
cent of world social science mono¬ 
graphs are published in India. 

Statistics of monographs arranged 
by language of 'publication do not 
exist. 

. (C) Other Formats : 

Other literature formats such as 
dissertions, conference papers, reports, 
etc, are not insignificant in the social 
sciences but no estimates have been 
made of their size. Other formats 
such as standards, patents and trade 
literature which are significant for the 
scientist have no equivalence in the 
social sciences. Of special significance 
lo economists is the recent increase in 
the number of working papers in the 
field being circulated prior to publica¬ 
tion. An indication of the size of 
such working papers being circulated 
can be got from the fact that 40-50 
such new papers are being deposited 
at the University of Warwick library 
every week. 

PA’ntPws OF LnmxTUM Usa 

Most studies of information require¬ 
ments of scientists have concluded 
that the utte of literature as represent¬ 
ing thi! formal information system 
constitutes but a part of the total 
sources of information. Use of boob, 
periodicals and other published and 
non-publisbed' material is supplement¬ 
ed heavily by personal communication 
both oral and written, leading to the 
idea of the existence of ‘invisible 
colleges' linking specialists interested 
in specific areas of research. 

Within the formal information 
system, both social scientists and scien¬ 
tists depend heavily on monograph lite¬ 
rature <and .serials. However, social 
scientists are estimated to use a higher 
proportion of boob and journals as 
compared to scientists and technologists. 
In the latter field, “something like 80 
percent or more of document use and 
citations is accounted for by the 
primary journal literature; whereas in 
the social sciences the value is lower 
at around 50 per cent or 70 per cent" 
(Roberts, 1980). Use of trade literature 
is fairly heavy by scientists working 
in the apgtlied field, while there is ho 
equivalent information source for so¬ 
cial sciences. Theses and research re- 
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ly useful' either by scientists or social 
scientists (Skelton, 1973). 

The INFROSS study of Bath 
University (1071) seemed to indicate 
that there are variations in the 
use of dififerent formats within the 
subflelds of sodal sciences. Periodi¬ 
cals, conference papers and research 
reports were most heavily used by 
psychologists, government publica¬ 
tions by economists, monographs by 
anthropologists and thesis by educa¬ 
tionists (Line, 1981). 

On comparing elevan citation stu¬ 
dies in different fields of social 
sciences, Broadus (1971) found that 
social sdentists draw their material 
from various fields. Reliance on the 
literature of their own discipline vari- 
‘ cd markedly from approximatdy 30 
per cent in sodology to 60 per cent in 
education and 72 per cent in econo¬ 
mics. Although extensive use is made 
of the literature of the other sodal 
.sciences, disdplines like political 
science ^and sociology drew 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent dtations from fields 
outside the social sciences. This de¬ 
pendence OB literature of areas other 
than social sdences is considerably 
lower in the case of econwnics and 
education where the range of such 
citations is from 10 per cent to 33 per 
cent. Illustrating the increasing inter¬ 
dependence between the sodal sden¬ 
ces, Clifton Brock (1967) wrote: "The 
political scientist of the previous 
generation studying the politics of 
the Gold Coast might have been con¬ 
tent with the London Times, and -a 
few publications of the British Colo¬ 
nial Office. Today his successor wants 
to know 'the world market price of 
cocoa, the amount and conteait of US 
economic assistance to Ghana and the 
tribal distribution of population, etc." 

The need for literature of different 
disciplines, is, however, accompanied by 
a narrow geographical interest. Many so¬ 
cial sdentists are interested in issues of 
local interest and do not find it neoes- 
•sary to examine Licrature referring to 
other geographical milieus. This preoccu¬ 
pation with local concerns is noticed 
even in social science jouinals. Compar¬ 
ing the major association journals in 
political science in fotir nations, Hajjar 
and others (1673) found that “each of 
the journals mphasise research subjects 
specific to their own nation and its poli¬ 
tical affairs", 

A study of the use of foieign language 
materials by academic research workers 
at the Univenity of Sheffield in 1970 
revealed that social scientists made 
scarce use of sut^ materials (Saunders, 
1972). Looking at borrowing, in-llbrary 


photocopying nquaiti of f«ptozjmttely 
1,500 researchers, the study concluded 
dtat an average of 0.7 item in a foreign 
language was used by a sodal 
sdentist In a year, This was 
approximately one-fourth of the average 
foreign language material used by the 
university research community as a 
whole. The INFROSS study (Bath, 
1971) conduded at about the same 
time, but covering social scientists from 
all over Great Britain, had stated that 
eith^ the ^al sdentist found the fo¬ 
reign language material largely irrelevant 
to his research or rationalist his own 
linguistic inability into the supposed 
irrelevance of foreign language material. 
The findings of (he INFROSS and 
Sheffield studies taken in combination 
ted Saunders to conclude that the latter 
supposition was probably more valid. 

Recent studies in Britain have em¬ 
phasised considerable dilferences in 
the literature use patterns lietween in¬ 
dividual sodal .scicna's, particularly 
between the ‘pure’ and ‘applied sodal 
sciences’, or 'academics’ and ‘practi¬ 
tioners’ (Roberts and Britain, 1961) 
“Docurrrents are the life-blood of aca¬ 
demics, especially in the social sciences 
(because not all research involves ex¬ 
periments and data colleetiun .ind 
manipulation, as is usually the ‘case in 
science and technology). 1‘ractltioners 
re(]uire information and data rather 
than documents (and bibliographical 
references), altliough they are often 
supplied with documents, and have to 
make do with them (sometimes by ig¬ 
noring them).” In general applied so¬ 
cial sdentists are still relatively poorly 
provided with conventional library and 
information services. Compared to ‘pure’ 
s<xm 1 scientists, motivation to use pub¬ 
lished literature and the ability to use 
bibliographic tools ore lower. Since an 
applied social sdentist is involved in 
decision-making, he needs information 
which is diredly relevant and appli¬ 
cable. The pure social scientist fre¬ 
quently likes to read around a subject. 
Moreover, the former is more willing 
to delegate the activity of literature 
searching and accept a higher degreb ot 
selection and filtering in an information 
sy'stem than the ‘pure’ social sdentist. 

Differences in use are also noticed to 
be closely related to chaiacteiisUci such 
as age, educational background, work, 
environments, etc, of users. 

It is fairly well accepted that there 
is extensive and pervasive underutili¬ 
sation of puUlshed and non-publldied 
literatute, ''Many libraries and Infor- 
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ot documeots ^t «« ranly, if ever, 
used. In some libnuries fte frequency oi 
use of three-quarters of the stock Is 
less than once per yearj many prcrfes- 
sional joumais reach only a very small 
audience and the average journal artido 
is never cited two or three years after 
publication” (Roberts and Brittain, 
1981).. 

Social sciences are loss cumulative 
than the mathematical, natural end 
technical sciences, In the latter, accept¬ 
ed relevant literahire gets integrated 
into newer materials thus continuing a 
process of ‘obliteration by incorporation’. 
In the social sciences, the process of 
integration is not as even or as exhaus¬ 
tive as in the natural scicncc.s and 
there is need to go further back in one’s 
literature search. However, the social 
scientist generally does not undertake 
, as systematic or thorough a literature 
search as a chemist. Many factors pos¬ 
sibly contribute to this situation. Tak¬ 
ing part in a discussion at a conference 
on “Oi^anisation and Retrieval ot 
Economic Knowledge" sponsored by 
^tho International Economic Association 
in 1975 at Kiel, West Germany, Otto 
Eckstein of the Harward University cri¬ 
ticised the standards of scholarship in 
economics for not requiring the sort ot 
literature search which is taken Jor 
granted in mathematics or chemistry. 
He lamented that "neitlicr students 
nor faculty are required to prove that 
they have searched the existing lite¬ 
rature” (Perlman, 1977). 

BffiuooBAPHiCM, Services 

A major factor leading to low use ot 
. literature probably relates to the se¬ 
condary bibliograpliical services. Creat¬ 
ed to help identify, select and some¬ 
times ’ substitute primary literature, 
such sers'ices take many forms; biblio¬ 
graphies, indexes, abstracts, reviews ot 
literature, etc. ’Ihe social sciences ar.e 
marked by an uneven development, 
poor efficiency and consequent low use 
of such biUiographical services. 

In the social sciencc.s, major secon¬ 
dary services are relatively few in num¬ 
ber. Only about 180 current secondary 
serial titles were identified on the 
CIKISSS file. When the scope of the 
secondary serial was widened to in¬ 
clude primary journals whidi carried 
secondary materials, irregular and re¬ 
gular bibliographic bulletins and acces¬ 
sion lists of libraries, the count reached 
1,000. The study farther estimated 
that there were probably an equal 
number of other such in-house services 
(Bath, 1975). 


On ^nuinlB&ig nearly 800 qf these 
secondary services, the Bath University 
study team found a su^nrisingly high 
number of < services, approximately 23 
per cent, covering the entire field of 
social sciences. Economics and educa¬ 
tion were the two subSelds which were 
distinguished by a large number of se¬ 
condly serials, az. approximately 15 
per cent and 12 per cent respectively. 
.The subject distribution of secondary 
serials in the other social sciences was 
as follows; approximately 8 per cent in 
political science, 7 per cent in social 
welfare, 5 per cent each in law, socio¬ 
logy and management, 3 per cent in 
psychology and the remaining 17 per 
cent in the other social sciences. 

Secondary bibliographical services in 
the social sciences developed late, both 
in comparison with similar services in 
science and technolog}' and also in 
comparison with the development of 
primary journal literature m the social 
.sciences. From 1880 to 1910 world 
social .science serial literature increased 
three-and-a-half times, but the number 
of secondary services increased only 
from 5 to 6. In the main, inde.xing and 
abstracting services have increased since 
the Second World War. In 1910 the 
ratio of secondary services to primary 
journals was 1:55; by 1940 the ratio 
had decteased to 1;35; by 1970 it stood 
at 1; 15. aunparable to the 1; 13 ratio 
for .science and technology. 

’The net effect of the growth of bib¬ 
liographical control cannot be regarded 
as proportionate. The Bath study re¬ 
ports: “The tentative evidence available 
suggests that the main improvement in 
bibliographic control lias been through 
new serviees serving traditional or new 
subjects rather than in the nuntber ot 
index or abstract entries listed per 
volume. ’Ihe creation or proliferation of 
services may be an easier way of res¬ 
ponding to the pressure for better con¬ 
trol than attempting to expand and im¬ 
prove e.xisting services” (Bath, 1975). 

Brittain and Roberts (1978) remind 
us that the development of information 
services in the social sciences do not 
reflect a planned and even growth and 
that there are major variations and dis¬ 
tinctions between disciplines and also 
between regions. 

The difference between subject areas 
is distinct. Psychological Abstracts and 
Sociological Abstracts have reflecfed 
(he growth of their respective subject 
fields in their intemationul coverage. 
The number of entries in Psychological 
Abstracts have grown from 1,312 in 
1894 to 9,120 in 1954 to approximately 
24,000 in 1970. Similarly, Sociological 


Abknets had ihcteaadd-m'btigiwVB^ 
entries iff 1953 to over 5,500 entries 
1973. On the other hand, indexing and 
abstracting services in other sul^ect 
areas have not kept pace with the in¬ 
creasing primary literature of their own 
fields. 

’Ihis difference in how effectively 
indexing and abstracting services have 
been able to control the growing litera¬ 
ture of their own fields affects the num¬ 
ber of services in each field. Tlius the 
relatively small number of secondaiy 
serials in sociology and psychology may, 
ill fact, reflect success in developing a 
few useful and effective tools, obviating 
the development of a fragmented net¬ 
work of small services providing relati¬ 
vely limited coverage (Bath, 1975). 

Ihe dissatisfaction expressed by in- . 
formation workers with regard to the 
scope of Ihe secondary services and 
their efficiency in controlling the biblio¬ 
graphical output in their respective 
fields is enhanced by the realisation 
that social scientists make little use of 
these services. Reporting on the findings 
of the INFROSS study at Bath Univer¬ 
sity in 1971, Fletcher (1973) noted that 
the use of even the international servi¬ 
ces in economics was very poor. The 
Jourtml of Ecommic LtDerature was 
lued by only 18 per cent and the Index 
of Economic Artichs by only 10 per 
cent of the economists surveyed. ’Ibe 
use of Econottttc Abstracts and the 
Iniemationci Bibliography of Economics 
was even more restricted to 5 per cent 
and 3 per ceqt of respondents. The use 
of similar tools in the other social 
sciences was comparably low, eg, the 
International Bibliography of SopMogy 
was used by only 2 per cent of the 
sociologists surveyed (Bath, 1971). 

The low use of the bibliographical 
apparatus may in fact be a reflection 
on its inefficiency in retrieving infor¬ 
mation. It has been suggested that the 
bibliographical serviees in the social 
sciences have been modelled along the 
lines of similar services in science and 
technology (which developed earlier) 
without taking into account the 
peculiarities of the subject, It is ac¬ 
cepted that the social sciences arc 
characterised by a far greater variety 
of terminology and far less agree¬ 
ment on definitions than' the natural 
sciences. Thus bibliographical tools 
such as indexes which rely heavily on 
terms for retrieving references are less 
effective. 

Bibliographic tools attempt to 
identify the subject of documents and 
are frequently so organistd as to 
facilitate retrieval references on one 
subject. However, the value-im- 
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sciences mikes It bo& in^oiiUde ud the isiuh ptnvidet pos^e access to 
pointless to separate the subject from the item from any one of the fqljow- 
its Ideological framework. Refnence ing descriptors, Vfz, (1) status, ^2) 
to a document is made because of its immigrant, (4) background, (4) edu- 
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conceptual perspective as much as its 
objective subject content In fact, ac¬ 
cording to Adam (1975) social science 
researchers give great emphasis to these 
conceptual frameworks and are con¬ 
sequently more interested in work 
which has been carried out by others 
of a similar persuasion than they are 
in knowing about work on the same 
topic but looked at through a differ¬ 
ent framework. Unless bibliographical 
tools provide an indication of this 
framework they are not found to be 
satisfactory. 

Apart from the limited scope and 
efficiency of the indexing and abstract¬ 
ing services, Guttsman (1962) pointed 
put in 1966 that the analytical evalua¬ 
tion of the literature which the na¬ 
tural sciences possess in the form of 
‘Advances in,..’ and ‘Reviewsof...' have 
no parallel in the social sdencej. The 
Bath University study (1975) also 
found that the ratio of reviews to 
primary articles continued to be much 
smaller in the social sciences than in 
science. In the social sciences the 
ratio of reviews of literature to pri¬ 
mary articles was 1:133 as compared 
to 1:45 in science and technology. 

Some of the insights gained from 
the studies dted above and other 
similar studies are being used to im¬ 
prove secondary bibliographical ser¬ 
vices. The scope of such services is 
being improved and supplemented to 
include materials in various formats. 
Multiple access points to bibliographic 
information is provided by using 
techniques such as citation indexing 
or Preserved Context Indexing System 
(PREaS), 

Instead of relying on single hierar¬ 
chical structures, more flexible in¬ 
formation systems which depend on 
groupings of terms to create a lattice 
structure are being used, e g, the key¬ 
word index to the Sociologies Ab¬ 
stracts has been replaced by an index 
where for each item access is possible 
through any one ol about eight diffe- 
lent (descriptors. Moreover each des¬ 
criptor is followed by a phrase oi 
string of concepts which serves to 
provide an indication of the frame¬ 
work within which the subject has 
been viewed. To illustrate, in the 
Sociological Abstracts an abstract 
of an article entitled “Status Attain¬ 
ment of Immigrant and Immgrant- 
Origin Categories in the United States, 
Canada and Israel” is found in the 
section “Sociology of occupations and 


cational,, (5) ethnic, (6) social class, 
(7) Canada, (8) Israel, and (9) United 
States of America. Under each of the 
nine descriptors the following index 
string ansears: 

“status attainment, immigrant/ 
immigrant offspring bsckgnHind. 
Variables; Educational/occupational 
ethnic differences examined". 

Mo estimate of the size, growth 
and characteristics of social sdence 
literature in India in English and 
Indian languages has been made. 
True, comprehensive international 
studies have included Indian literature 
in th«r analysis, but this has been 
acknowledgedly limited to select 
English language materials. Studies of 
literature use patterns by social 
scientists are scarce. While some stu¬ 
dies of library us« have been carried 
out their limitations of scope and 
method restrict their utility and value 
to a considerable degree. BiWiographic 
services, in the social sciences — 
abstracting journals, surveys of litera¬ 
ture, union catalogues —> which were 
practically non-existent twenty years 
ago have been developed by the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research. 
But no feedback on their use and 
value is available. One only suspects 
that their limited scope, time lags, 
poor arrangement and the quality of 
information included reduces their 
effectiveness. 

A better understanding of the 
literature growth and use pattern in 
the social sciences in India would 
provide some guidance to authors, 
publishers, librarians, information ser¬ 
vice operators and be of benefit to the 
users of the information and communi¬ 
cation system in the social sciences. 
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Earning a lakh on a fixed income 
was an impossible dream. Thank 
heavens it's no more. And thanks 
to UCOPLAN—the (leo, financial 
advisory service. UCOPLAN 
matched my savings capacity to 
my cherished goal of earning a 
lakh. In a simple two -step plan. 



Step One 

I put away Rs.135 per month in a 
UCOBANK term deposit for a period 
of 120 months. At the end of this 
period my gains will be : 

Savings—Rs. 16,20000 
Maturity Value-Rs. 27,751 95 

Step Two 

As per UCOPLAN Rs. 27.700 will 
be reinvested in another UCOBANK 
term deposit for a further 120 months. 
At the same time I shall continue 
depositing Rs.135 per month for a 
period of 120 months 


In this span of time a mere Rs.135 per month 
will grow to; 

Savings—Rs. 16,200.00 -Step One 

Maturity Value-Rs. 27,751.95 

Savings-Rs. 27,700.00 .cteo Two 

Maturity Value—Rs. 74,388.35 
Adding the two I'll have more than 
a lakh: Rs.1,02,140.30. 

This is just an example. Whatever be your 
savings amount, there's a UCOPLAN just 
fight to maximise your returns. Drop in 
at UCOBANK today and ask for details. 

UCOPLAN makes your money work overtime. 
Because you've worked hard for it. 


intaieti latM lubjtci lo 
HtMive Bank'! diiactivai 


O United Commetdal Bank 

thefiieiidly banktouadthe co^ 
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Wlidse and for What? 

THE govemmnt continues to bask in the warmth of the 8 per cent growtii 
in industrial produttion registered in 1981*62, Brushing aside suggestions 
of a ‘recession' in industry, the utmost the Minister for Industry wo«|li$ 
admit to, in his address to the meeting of the Central Advisory Council of 
Industry on August 23, was that "certain segments of the industrial economy 
have an order of inventory build-up which needs thawing out to maintain 
accelerated production”. Tiwari seemed to have no use for the waeoing 
sounded by the Planning Commission in its review of the unplementation 
of Sixth Flan programmes preuared for the Commission's meeting on August 
19. Thei Commission had pointed out that while industry had registered 
a growth of 8 per ceirt in 1981-82, the rate of growth had declined in 
every successive quarter of the year—from 11.3 per cent in the first qUarta 
to 9,1 per cent in the second, 7.3 per cent in the third and 4.8 per eerf 
in the fourth. Tiwaii did not also refer to the known faa of a sharp rise 
in the number of workers affected by lay-off, retrenchment and closure in 
the current year. In the first months of 1982 alone as many as 1.47 lakh 
workers wao rendered unemployed as a result of lay-off, retrenchment and 
closure compared to 2.15 lakh workers in the whole of 1981. 

A closer look at the high rate of growth of industrial! produc¬ 
tion achieved last year may help to better understand the turnabout 
in the industtid situation. Last year's growth came after two years of 
relatively small rose in industrial production. In the past too there have 
been single years of sharp rise in industrial production which have followed 
one or two years of little or no growth and which have beest ftdlowed 
immediately by one or two years of relative stagnation. Since the mid- 
sixties the annual rate of industrial growth has seldom exceeded am avange 
of 4 per cent over any medium-term period. The performance of some of 
the core sector industries the last few years bears this out Output of 
coal rose by 9.7 per cent in 1981-82, but the simple average apnual Me 
of growth of coal production over the five years from 1976-77 to 1981-82 
works out to no more than 4.7 per cent The corresponding figures for 
saleable sted were 14.3 per cent and 1,1 per cent and for cement 13.4 per 
cent and 2.4 per cent Qearly, the performance of 1981-82 in no way sug¬ 
gests a loosening of the long-term constraints on industrial growth. 

Two factors appear to have contributed significantly to the riae in in¬ 
dustrial production last year. PuUic enterprises in industries like steel and 
coal, among others, raised production in response to government fiat, un¬ 
mindful of likely offtake or demand. The result is to be seen in the bloated 
stocks with these units. On the other hand, private sector units in many 
industries stepped up production and added to stocks in the expectatioii 
of prices continuing to rise. (The index number of wholesale prices of 
manufactured goods had, it will be recalled, risen by 20 per cent in 1979-80 
and 19 per cent in 1980-81.) Liberalised imports and the short-lived but 
sharp curb on commercial bank credit in the second half of last ycai — 
both of which can be traced to the conditions attached to the IMF loan — 
no doubt contributed to this expectation failing to materialise. 

However, by now even industrialists have ceased seriously to regard 
credit restraint as the viliain of the piece. This is understandable since 
banks, both because their deposit growth has been picking up and because 
they have been given the nod by the government, are willing and ready 
with credit, but are finding borrowers lackadaisical. For the benefit of the 
tractor industry, the government has, as Tiwari disclosed in his speech 
to the Industrial Advisory Council, released Rs 120 crore, no less, through 
the AROC (now NABARD) to finance farmers' purchases of tractors. The 
ceiling on expansion of bank credit prescribed by the IMF for 1982-83 leaves 
room for increase in credit to the commercial sector by as much as Rs 8,400 
crore, which should give no scope for complaint on anybody’s part. 

Not surprigngly, the FICCI now sings a somewhat different tune on 
the 'recession'. At the Industrial Advisory Council meeting the FICCI 
president is reported to have said that the real issue was tW industrial 
growth was hampered by lack of demand and that to revive demand the 
government should cut indirect taxes so that prices could be reduced. The 
question, of course, is; demand for what type of goods and of what sec¬ 
tions of the population? If it is demand for mass consumption goods that 
one has in mind, such demand can be expanded principally by expanding 
employment and inomtes of the mass of the people. The FICCI is, however, 
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diose denandad ty tlie nliiivtly lich 
and die well-off. If the taxes on these 
were reduced, the demand for them 
could be expanded somewhat (though 
not perhaps so much by a lowering 
of prices as by making more money 
available for various forms of high 
pressure selling). It is a different mat¬ 
ter that such cuts in taxes and conse¬ 
quent erosion of government revenues 
will Certainly nece.ssitate further 
attenuation of piijgranunes and pro¬ 
jects which could have some impact on 
employment and on the incomes of the 
poor and thus further constrict the 
demand for mass consumption goods. 
But Ihen in the era of liberal licens¬ 
ing and free imports, industrialists as 
much as the government regard it as 
axiomatic that the impetus to indus¬ 
trial growth has to come from stoking 
to a fever pitch the consumption pro- 
cllvites of the rich. 

Foreign Policy 
Bridging the Ocean 


THE Prime Minister's visit to Mauri¬ 
tius was her first since her return to 
power in 1980 and that to Mozambi¬ 
que the first by an Indian Prime 
Minister since the liberation of Mo¬ 
zambique in 1975. Of the two visits, 
it was apparent that the govenwient 
of India attached greater sipificance 
to that to Mauritius. 

The Indian government has been 
supporling the liberation movements 
in Southern Africa and has even pro¬ 
vided some material help to them. The 
situation in Southern Africa does not, 
however, directly affect India’s geo¬ 
strategic interests. 

By contrast, the government vie«.v 
any escalation in the superpower pre¬ 
sence in the Indian Ocean as directly 
affecting the security and stability of 
the country. The US military build¬ 
up in Diego Garcia atoll — part ol 
the Chago.s Archipelago acquired ille¬ 
gally by UK in 1965 and transferred 
to US in 1985 — has already created 
acute tensions, which are being aggra¬ 
vated by the efforts by one or the 
other superpower to acquire fresh bases 
m the island-states in Indian Ocean like 
Malagasy, Seychelles, Maldives, etc. 

The new government in Mauritius 
is committed to actively campaipiug 
for the return of the Chagos Archipe¬ 
lago to Mauritius. It has, however, 
decided not to take its ca.se to Sie 
International Court of Justice at the 


HaW — a* tito aew railing puty bid 
ptoBllied to do duiiag Xa electloa 
campaip — but Instead to pursue bi¬ 
lateral talks widi the UK and the US. 
Mauritius’s case, it is generally ac¬ 
knowledged, is based on sound legal 
and international precedents and on 
UN Resolution 1514 which prohibits 
dismemberment of colonial territories 
before they arc granted independence. 
Consequently, the likelihood of a 
favourable decision at the lnte»-national 
Court was quite strong. 

The coverage by Indian news 
agencies gave prominence to Indira 
Gandhi's statements in Mauritius on 
the Indian Ocean and Diego Garcia. 
In fact, however, tin- references to 
these issues were significantly few. 
Indira Gandhi spoke immediately on 
her arrival in Mauritius of the 
Indian Ocean only as “bristling with 
problems whose portents threaten the 
entire world’’. She made no reference 
to either issue at the public rally. 
Indeed, it was only in her address to 
the National Assembly that she spoke 
of the ne^d lo “raise our voices to 
keep our area free from outside forces” 
and expressed support for Mauritius's 
“legitimate claims in the Indian 
Ocean”. The joint communique also 
confined itself to expressing “grave 
concern" over the superpower military 
presence in the Indian Ocean and the 
need to itensify efforts for .speedy 
implomeniation of the UN declaration 
to make it a zone ol peace. It also 
expressed concern at the transforma¬ 
tion of Diego Garcia into a military 
base. The communique, however, 
omitted all reference to a speedy 
convening of the UN conference on 
the Indian Ocean. The conference 
was scheduled to be held in Colombo 
in 1981, but has been postponed 
indefinitely. The US is opposed to the 
holding of such a conference, while 
the Soviet Union, .titer some reluctana-, 
is willing to participate so long as 
discussions are restricted to the 
Ocean. 

Meghalaya 
Unpopular Projecta 


WITH elections to the state assembly 
due early next year, the political situa¬ 
tion in Meghalaya is getting livelier. The 
present coalition, comprising the Con- 
gressfl), one faction of the erstwhile 
ruling All-Party Hill Leaders’ Con¬ 
ference (APHLC) and the Hill State 
People’s Democratic Party (HSPDP). 
appears to be stably entrenched anff is 
planning to contest the coming election 


tt * cetUtioD, Mdisg pm wt tnai- 
ikei. 'M MiDB eibt, eat-'pMa 
of this tame ooaliticai Be-^to «xplv- 
ing, jointly and severally, poeilble 
alternatives. The attempts by file two 
factions of the APHLC, one under 
former Chief Minister B B Lyngdoh in 
the government and the other under 
onofiier fonner Chief Minister, Darwin 
Pugh, in the oppositloD, to come to¬ 
gether — and exdude the Congress(I) 
from such an arrangement — have for 
the present not made much progress. 
But B B Lyngdoh, the leader of the 
APHLC in the coalition, has himself 
proposed that the Meghalaya Ctm- 
gtessfl) too should join a proposed 
'federal' regional party to ensure that 
the region and its political management 
would lie entirely within the regiem 
itself. The Congress(I), not lacking in 
such ‘regional’ sensibilities either, is 
also planning to recruit into its fold 
members of both fiie 'government' 
APHLC and the 'oppasition' APHLC. 

Indeed, the present government of 
which the Congress(l) is the dominant 
partner has been voicing, in much the 
.same manner and with much the same 
force, those very arguments and 
grievances articulated by other, more 
self-consciously, regional groupings like 
the Public Demands Implementation 
Oimmittee. It is still trying to secure 
the Cenrte’s assent to legislations seek¬ 
ing to regulate residence, acquisition of 
property by and employment of 'out¬ 
siders’ in the state. 

What is interesting is that this resent¬ 
ment against ‘outsiders’ in Meghalaya 
seems to be increasingly taking the 
form of a generalised opposition to any 
kind of ‘development’. Thus, while 
other states have been vying for the 
location of this or that Central project 
expf!cting, even if wishfully, that loca¬ 
tion of new, large, CentraUy spmisored 
projects would enlarge emplojment 
opportunities locally, in Meghalaya, 
there is now not merely opposition to 
fresh Central projects but actual de¬ 
mands for the removal of Central 
government offices already in existence 
in Shillong. Lately, even the proposal 
to extend the railway line to the 
state has had to be shelved in the 
tace of a threatened agitation. 

The opposition to the extension of 
Central projects is not confined merely 
to avowedly regionalist groupings 
like the Public Demands Implementa¬ 
tion Committee, but is to be found 
also in the ruling coalition dominated 
by the Congressfl). In fact, the actions 
of the Congress party in Meghalaya, 
as indeed in other areas of northeast, 
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over d* years diwf 'iKW dis tuny 
can quite effortlessly hunt with the 
hounds of ‘chauvinism' and run with 
the hares of ‘national inteijration’. 

Obituary 

Requiwn for an Acharya 


S B writes: 

TfllS is no grammarian’s funeral, Suso- 
bhan Sarkar — who died in Calcutta 
on August 26 — was no conventional 
scholar garnishing the precious curri¬ 
culum vitae peddling pedantry. Nor 
was he a builder of a school, not at any 
rate the kind of school which is made 
with patronage and panegyrics, A dis¬ 
dain for the cultivation of such a fol¬ 
lowing, and a sort of disesteem for the 
parsimony of mental energy that goes 
into the making of successful author¬ 
ship, marked him apart from his more 
prolific and powerful colleagues. 

An effortless .superiority of mind and 
a careless generosity of .spirit made him 
a great teacher. His domain was the 
mind of his students. Perhaps what he 
taught was not as important as how he 
taught. His answers to the big ques¬ 
tions of history were often tentative. 
What was abiding was the spirit ot 
questioning which he planted at the 
seed-time of generatioas of students. 

Beyond the walls of the institutions 
he served (chiefly the Presidency Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta and the Universities of 
Calcutta and Jadavpur) Susobhan Sar¬ 
kar is, however, known through his 
writings. Of these the most well-known 
are his interpretative es.says (first pub 
lished in 1946) on the so-called Bengal 
Renaissance. This was a theme to which 
he returned time and again, as ii to 
his own roots. His earliest published 
articles, products of archival research in 
the six or seven years following his 
return frtan Oxford in 1925, are less 
known. These papers are not easily ac¬ 
cessible and need to be collected and 
published; they throw a shaft of light 
on the seamy commercial underside of 
the expanding British Empire in eigh¬ 
teenth century South Asia. Another 
area of interest for Susobhan Sarkar 
was historiography, a subject he ex¬ 
plored in a number of analytical and 
review articles written over a period of 
forty years. Finally, an interest hi 
what is today called Contemporary 
History was integral to Susobhan Sar- 
tsrs approach to his discipline. The 
first book he published (1639) was on 
the shape of things In post-World War I 
Europe and he continued to write 
thiough the tocties and fiftief an 


Fasdsm en the one hand add tlie 
Soviet experience on the other. 

It was, however, as an interpreter of 
Marxism that Susobhan Sarkar made a 
seminal contribution. Whfle he trans¬ 
lated into Bengali some of the Marxist 
clas,5ics (including the Manifesto in 
1943), he also offered new perspectives 
in a series of essays of which one 
became a locus classicus, the mono¬ 
graph llUtaser Dhata (“The Course of 
History”, 1944 ). In building the in¬ 
tellectual traditions of the Left in 
India Susobhan Sarkar alias Amit Sen 
alias Bijon Ray had a role. 

Some qualities of his writings remind 
the reader of the apothe^, the style 
hi the man. Whether they are his 
research papers or reviews or political 
commentary or even lecture notes 
for publication — Susobhan Sarkar’s 
writings were distinguished by a luci¬ 
dity in his prose, the skilful marshal¬ 
ling of facts’ (one of his favourite 
phrases), and above all the careful 
avoidance of punditry. Apart from 
their sulistantive content, this feature 
of his w'ritings has a lot to teach us. 
For one observes today the depressing 
.spectacle of the unread in pursuit of the 
unreadable produced by the well-read. 

Yet the quintessential Sarkar is not 
to be found in what he left behind in 
his writings. It was to be found in 
the life he led, like some others of his 
generation, dedicated to a vocation and 
to an ideology. It is the moral Inte¬ 
grity in this dedication which left its 
mark on the minds of his students and 
friends. One is reminded, in the midsi 
of a spate of tributes in the Press, ot 
Auden's tribute to a great contemporary 
of his: “When there are so many we 
shall have to moum/When grief has 
been made so public, and exposed/ To 
the critique of a whole epoch/The frailty 
of our conscience and anguish,/ Of 
whom shall we speak? For every day 
they die/ Among us, those who were 
doing us some good,/ And knew it was 
never enough but...’’ 

^est Asia 


Lebanon without PLO 


THE military withdrawal by the PLO 
from Beirut, together with, the ‘elec¬ 
tion’ of Bashir Cemayel, the Hialangist 
leader, as the new President of Leba¬ 
non on August 24 may well maik the 
beginning of another phase of insta¬ 
bility and tension in Lebanon.. The 
situation is furthen complicated by the 
serious divisions even among the two 
major communities, the Muslims and 
the Christians. The Maionites are 


divided, with one section sui^cKting 
Gemayel and another backing Suleiman 
Franjich, former President, whose 
whole family was murdered by Gema- 
yel-led Phalangists in 1978. Other 
Christian groups such as the Greek 
Orthodox are opposed to both factions 
of the Maronites. The traditional 
Shia-Suimi divide among the Muslims 
has worsened with the anergence of 
the pro-Khomeini Shia Amal group as 
one of the most powerful militias in 
Lebanon. The Druzes under Walid 
lumblaitt, who also leads the left lean¬ 
ing National Front Alliance, have dif¬ 
ferences with other Muslim groups. 

Israel, itself armed to the teeth by the 
US, has of course been one of the 
major sources of amw for the Phalan¬ 
gists and fully backed Gemayel’s can¬ 
didacy. Gemayel for his part has al¬ 
ready spoken of a ‘Peace Treaty’ bet¬ 
ween Lebanon and Israd in the near 
future. In these circumstances, there 
are apprehensions that Israel may 
furlher strengthen its position by back¬ 
ing Gemayel, a sworn enemy of PLO 
and Lebanese leftists, in a threatened 
civil war. There are also apprehensions 
that Israel may encourage a formal 
division of Lebanon between a broadly 
Christian South and Muslim North. 

There arc, however, two important 
factors which might well upset such a 
possible Israeli-Phalangist blueprint 
for Ubanon. A war ravaged Lebanon 
requires massive infusion of aid, A size¬ 
able portion of such aid would have to 
come from Saudi Arabia and other 
Gulf countries who have their own 
interests at stake in Lebanon. Also, 
the wealthy Maronites who primarily 
back the Phalangists not only depend 
on commercial ties with other Arab 
countries but are also the middlemen 
for Arab business and banking in¬ 
terests. ^ separate peace treaty with 
Israel, division of Lebanon or a civil 
war at present would threaten their 
most lucrative source.s of profits, 

GemayeJ himself has declared that 
he wants ail remaining foreign troops, 
both Syrian and Israeli, to withdraw 
and has asked the US and France to 
help in bringing this about, Syria 
and Israel too have announced that 
the}' would withdraw their troops from 
Lebanon once the ‘other’ side leaves. In 
these circumstances, it would not make 
sense for the Phalangists to right now 
start or pursue a course which would 
delay these troop withdrawals. Even 
more crucially, the United States, 
the ringmaster in the whole crisis, 
considers that farther instability in 
Lebanon at present would obstruct Us 
own plans for the region. 

MSI 
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Venturing Abroad 


AS at the end of June last, 22S Indian 
joint ventures were ‘actively operat¬ 
ing’ in some 40 countries. A study 
by the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICQ), from which this figure is 
taken, claims that "the joint projects 
not only help to build up the indus¬ 
trial image of India but, through their 
successful operation, demonstrate 
effectively the quality of Indian pro¬ 
ducts and services”. The same FICCI 
study also admits that actually a larger 
number of joint projects, 245 to be 
precise, could not be implemented or 
had to be abandoned, some even after 
they had gone into production. By 
the same reckoning, these cannot have 
done much good to the image of 
Indian industry and industrialists. 
However, the FICQ study daims, and 
it is very likely right here, that the 
cases of failure or joint projects are 
far fewer now than in the past 

Another change tfiscernible in 
regard to Indian joint ventures abroad 
is the rise in the average size of 
investment by the Indian party. Thus 
the total Indian investment in 134 com¬ 
pleted projects in produotioa was 
Rs 46.4 crore (average per project 
Rs 34.6 lakh), whereas in 94 projects 
under Implementation it was Rs 74 
crore (average per project Rs 79 lakh). 
The rise was not due to any increase 
in the extent of Indian pmtidpgtioo 
In the projects — the Indian parties 
had minority shareholdings in 89 per 
cent of the projects in operation and 
in 92 per cent of those under imple¬ 
mentation — but presumaUy due to 
a rise in the total cost of the projects, 
which Is not surprising in view of 
inflation. 

Another change noticeable is in the 
direction of Indian investment abroad. 
Of the 134 projects under implementa¬ 
tion, as many as 64 are in South East 
Asia, with no fewer than 29 of them 
being in Malaysia alone. By con¬ 
trast, of the 94 projects under imple¬ 
mentation, only 26 are in South-East 
Asia. On the other hand, the number 
of Indian joint ventures in Africa is 
in the process of being doubled, with 
24 projects under implementation 
against the 23 already in operation. In 
terms of Indian investment, as between 
projects under operatioo and those 
under implementation, South-East 
Asia’s share has come down from 61 


per cent to 33.4 per cent whereas 
Africa's share has gone up from 24.3 
per cent to 51.4 per cent 

Yet another change over time is a 
rise in the proportion of Indian joint 
ventures engaged in non-manufacturing 
activities. Whereas 47 of the 134 
joint ventures in operation (35 per 
cent) belong to the non-manufacturing 
category, as many as 43 of the 94 
projects under implementation (46 per 
cent) are of this type. Among non- 
manufacturing ventures, <there is a 
notable increase in the proportion of 
those dealing in engineering contracts 
and construction and consultancy. In 
the manufiicturiog group, there is a 
shift away from textiles and engineer¬ 
ing towards chemicals and phanna- 
ceuticals, leather and rubber products 
and food products. 

A rather curious species among 
Indian joint ventures abroad are those 
in the devrioped countries. As many 
as 23 of the operating ventures and 
17 of those under implementation are 
thus located. What is interesting is 
that these ventures seem to survive 
on fresh air virtually. The average 
Indian equity per project is a mere 
Rs 1.7 lakh in the 9 opeihting pro¬ 
jects in Ae UK and, defying all 
inflation, this figure is lower at Rs 0.6 
lakh in the 4 projects under imple¬ 
mentation. Joint ventures in the US 
present broatUy the same picture: 
average Indian equity of Rs 2.4 lakh 
in the 9 projects in operation and 
Rs 8.9 lakh in the 6 projects under 
implementation. In these countries 
the Indian joint ventures are mostly 
in the service sector, in activities like 
hotels and restaurants, trading and 
marketing, etc. 

The other curious aspect of Indian 
joint ventures abroad is the unbeiiev- 
aUy low level of the disclosed returns 
from them. The total dividends Re¬ 
patriated by the 134 ventures in pro¬ 
duction, in the entire period since 
their inception till 1980-81, is Rs 4.9 
crore, which comes to a mere 10,6 
per cent of the total Indian share 
camtal of Rs 46.4 crore in them. In 
addition, some Rs 10,2 crore has been 
repatriated by way of royalty, technical 
and managerial fees, etc. Taking the 
repatriations under the two heads 
together, their total is still no more 
than Rs 15.1 crore, or less than 32.5 


per cent of the Indian equity invest¬ 
ment. Qearly, these are not rates of 
return which will lure entrepreneurs 
anywhere. Does the answer to the 
puzzle lie in substantial earnings in 
one form w the other which are not 
repatriated and in the overpricing of 
the Rs 114 crore worth of exports 
from India which are claimed to have 
been generated by the joint ventures? 


Two Wheelers 

Vehicle of the Times 


THE two-wheeler as a mode of 
personal transport is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular in most countries 
including India. There are three 
main segments of the market for two- 
wheelers : (i) High performance and 
heavy doty motorcycles, wHch are 
used mostly for military or police 
patrol purposes, and which have 
displacement of over 3,350 cc. (ii) Small 
motorcycles and scooters with a 
displacement of about 150 cc, which 
are very popular among middle 
class people, as they have fairly good 
speed and riding comfort even as thev 
use less fuel, (iii) Small scooterettes, 
mopeds, etc, with a displacement of 
about 50 cc, which while they have 
low speed, power, and .icceleration, 
provide the highest operating econo¬ 
my. With rising fuel costs, the last 
category of vehicles are gaining popu¬ 
larity. 

Production of scooters, motor-cycles 
and mopeds has increased significantly 
in recent years. There are about a 
dozen scooter manufacturing units in 
the country today — including those 
under the public sector Scooters 
India — with a total installed capa¬ 
city of three lakh units. During the 
current year 2.75 lakh scooters are 
likely to be produced. There are 
three major motorcycle producing 
units, producing over one lakh 
motorcycles per year. Though demand 
for motorcycles too has been rising, 
the growth rate in this segment has 
been relatively low. Production of 
mopeds, on the other hand, has in¬ 
creased sharply from 1,667 units in 
1956 to 1.80 lakh units in 1981. There 
are over a dozen moped manufactur¬ 
ing units in the country. 

The growing market for two- 
wheelers has attracted new entrants. 
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tlius, apan from the expaibioa plans 
drawn op by the existing units, 
licences have been issued to a num¬ 
ber of new companies. Tbe three 
new entrants in the scooters field are: 
Andhra Pradesh Scooters, Lohia 
Machines and Firodias (a subsidiary 
of Kinetic Engineering), The first 
two will be collaborating with Fiaggio 
of Italy, the former oollaboratois of 
Bajaj Auto. Firodias will collaborate 
with Honda Motors of Japan. In 
motorcycles. Horo Cycles intend to 
collaborate with Honda Motors: and 
Escorts have already collaborated with 
another lapanese firm, Yamaha, to 
produce motorcycles with 100 cc and 
150 cc canacity engines, Suzuki of 
Japan have offered to collaborate with 
the TVS group of Tamil Nadu to 
produce motorcycles; .tnd Enfield 
India is collaborating with Zundapp 
Worke GmbH of West Germany for 
diversifying its product-mix into light¬ 
weight mobiles, mini-motorcycles and 
mopeds. Mopeds India is going in for 
a redesigned moped in collaboration 
with the Algerian associates of 
Motobecane of France. Though the 
proposed new design will have only 
a 30 cc engine, it would produce 
higher power of 3.2 hp as against the 
existing 1.8 hp and would give 75 km 
per litre of petrol. 

Along with these new collabtrra- 
tions, the government has permitted 
the existing units to expand capacities 
m a big way. For instance. Bajaj 
Auto will expand Us scooter capacity 
from the present level of two lakh 
units to six lakh units in a phased 
manner over the next few ycar.s. Some 
of the state-.iided .scooloi unils will 
also be expanding and divcrsif.ting 
their activities. The development 
council for automobiles and allied 
industries has estimated annual 
demand for scooters at four lakh units 
b> 1984-85 and eight lakh units by 
1989-90. Going by the licences 
issued, the total installed capacity 
materialising by then will thus be 
well in excess of this demand esti¬ 
mate. Moreover, moped production 
(which would reach 4.25 lakh by 
1984-85 and 8.50 lakh by 1989-90) 
and mini mobikes will prabably 
provide tough competitions to 
scooters in the coming years. Unless 
manufacturers of two-wheelers keep 
on their toes continuously, and also 
attempt to develop an export market 
in the neighbouring countries, they 
may find the emerging market sitoa- 
tion difficult to cope with. Exports 
of scooters and mopeds mas be 


feasible, especially if some of the col¬ 
laborates can be persuaded to buy 
back a part of the output for export 
to third countries. 


Sugar 

Industry Asks for Moro 


THIS is the last montli of the 1981-82 
sugar sea.son. The full seasons produc¬ 
tion can be confidently put at 84 lakh 
tonnes wUch, together with the stock 
of 9.94 lakli tomus brought forward 
from the previous season, gives a fignre 
ol total availability ol sugar in the 
cuiront season of 9S.94 lakli tonnes. 
Domestic consumption, at the maxi¬ 
mum. wiil be 62 lakh tonnes. The 
season thiu! promises to close with a 
record stock ol not mudi less than 32 
lakh tonnes, since large exports aic 
mled out as our sugar is out-priced in 
the wwld market. 

The idea ol a liiifler stock ol .sug.ii 
was first inixitec! by the Sen Gommis- 
sion as early as in 1965. For the 
1965-66 sc.tson. with a produehon ol 
35 lakh tonnes, it liad reciaianended a 
buffer stock ol 12 lakh tomies. Since 
then, the proptsal has been baudietl 
about every time there has been a 
bumper sugar output, but without the 
government actually doing anything 
However, on July 2(j, the government 
finally announced its decision to build 
a Iniffer stock of 5 lakh tonne,s. The 
industry naturally woloonied govern¬ 
ment’s decision, hut complainwl that 
"the .size of the buffei .stock is totally 
inadequate and will not prevent the 
impending crash in die sugar economy". 

Helireting the largo .stocks of sugar, 
arrears of payment to eano-growas foi 
cane had mounted to Rs 208 cron’ 
by the end o( May. The ligun- mas 
well have gone bp further in the three 
months since then. This has not, liow- 
cver, prevented t)ie sugar industry from 
sugge.sting a further increase in the 
statutory cane price lor the 1982-83 
season. 

The pnee ol sugar touched a new 
W of Rs 433 per quintal on August 
30, four days after tlic rclea.se ol a 
higher quota jf .3.30 lakh tonnes ol 
free market sugar for September 1982. 
The highest pria- touched in the cur¬ 
rent sea.son was Hs 675 per quintal in 
Dtcembcr 1981. In view of the falling 
market, the government had reduced 
the tariff value of free sale sugar from 


Septeoriser 4, IMS 

Rs 590 per quintal in March to Rt 440 
per quintal in July and August. The 
tariff value is likely to Iw fiuther 
reduced for Septemlter. 

The new .season foimally starts in 
October, but the impact of the season's 
production is felt on the market only 
after the first quarter. In between the 
market remains volatile because it Is 
floodwl by guess-cstimatus ol likely 
production in the new season promoted 
by various interested parties. 

The second cstunate ol area under 
.sugarcane in the 1981-82 sea-son 
rovealed an increase ol 13 per cent. 
The increase in sugarcane production 
ill the season was about 26 per es nt. 
from 154 mn tonnes in 1980-81 to 18(1 
mn tonnes. In other words, increase 
in area and yield contributed in roughly 
equal measuri- to the ri.se in cane output 
in 1981-82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

laland 


Six months 

Rs 

65 

One year 

Rs 

125 

Two years 

Rs 

240 

Three years 

Rs 

350 

Concessional Rates 

One 

Year 

Students 

Rs 

60 

Research scholars 

Rs 

70 

Teaching staff 

Rs 

80 


To avail of concessional rates, 
ccrtificite from relevant institu¬ 
tion is essi-ntial 

Foreign 

One Year 
Subscrip- Postal 
tion Sur¬ 
charge 

Surface mail $30.00 + $5.00 

Air Mail Edition 
Asia (including 
West A.sia) $35.00 + $2,50 

Africa. 

Australia, 

Europe $45.00 + $5.00 
South and 
North America 
and New 

Zealand j 55.00 -f $10.00 

Remittance by money order/ 
postal ordet/bank draft prefen- 
ed. Please add Rs 7 to outstation 
cheques for collection charges. 

All remittances to Economic 
and Political Weekly, 
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STATISTICS 


Virtitioo (Fn Cent) 


Index Numbets of Wholesale Prices 


Laleil 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 = 100) 

Weight! 

Week 

Last 

Lait 

Mar27, 'In 

In 

In 

In 



(7.8.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

293.1 

0.9 

1.2 

6.0 

8.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

281.1 

1.3 

2.3 

8.4 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

257.8 

1.5 

'5.2 

9.7 

12.7 

II.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

248.0 

l.I 

-1.5 

9,3 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

8S 

455.4 

_ 

4.1 

4.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

275.5 

0.8 

-0.6 

4.6 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 





Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 










Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Industrial Workers 

1960= 100 

470* 

1.7 

7.1 

2.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960=100 

433 ‘ 

1.2 

8.0 

2,4 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-Iuim 

443 ‘ 

0.9 

3.3 

0.7 

12.4 

'9.7 

13.6 . 

-1.9 


61=100 













Variation (Rs crore : per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

-- 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

in 

In 

In 

In 



(6-8-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81.82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M|) 

Ri cron 

65.8.59 

227 

6,983 

3,314 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(0.3) 

(11.9) 

(5.3) 

,(12.7) (18,2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs ctore 

34,372 

620 

6,494 

3,594 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

131 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,711 

-81 

6,0)9 

1,288 

6,492 

5,690 

530 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs ctore 

2.0(16 

-384 

-2,197 

-655 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Ra aon 

46,32.5 

494 

5.694 

2,576 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.1) 

(14.0) 

(5.9) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weigbtt 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970=100) 



1982 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

167.5‘ 

173.2 

163.3 

9.3 

0,8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

194.6' 

200.7 

188.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

164.7* 

191.4 

184.7 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

144.5* 

146.4 

142.2 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

161.3* 

163.6 

150.3 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

163.8* 

167.9 

165.5 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

161.0* 

163.0 

148.5 

8.8 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



Month 










(Mar 82) 

81-821 

80-81 






Exports 

Ri croie 

563 

7,358 

6.711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12,524 

12,524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.7) 

(38.8) 

(38.8) 

(13.1) 

(13.I) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Ri crore 

-479 

-5,752 

-5,813 

-5,813 

-2,563 - 

-1,843 

-621 

-I-T2 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

XjfnndK . 

Cumulaiivefot* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



mODin ' 

(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) (-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies nolificd 

Thousand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

828 

804 






(6.5) (-^.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Provisional data. 

Note : (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, superscript' indicates that the figuiesis for Januarv, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variaboa over previous period. 
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AM 


WITH the bits and pietcs falling to 
^(heir places, the pattern is emerging. 
To bt: more precise, the pattern is re- 
cincrging. As some hack was heard to 
comment, most new poetry arc re- 
h.ishes of old, old poetry. For, what¬ 
ever else you can do, you cannot take 
away a person's individual .style; style 
Is the man. 

Indira Gandhi has no warts. At 
least, the official records must say so. 
If Amol Palckar wants to export his 
him, ^krh•t, to the New York Film 
Festival, stop it, it deals with rural 
exploitation, it deals with the persecu¬ 
tion of tribals, none of which exists 
in Indira Gandhi's India, Indira 

Gandhi does not have any warts. Who 
t was that nincompoop who picked 
^Prasanna to produce .ind direct Girish 
Karnad's I'liglihq tor the Festival of 
India in London, didn't he realise 
that Prasanna would merely use the 
.I'ibi of the play to make some ghas'ly 
comments on the goings-on in the 
nation's c.ipital, TiiRhlaq will be only 
the facade, his target will really be 
Number One Safdarjang Road and the 
claque which is the Congress(l). Can¬ 
cel the contract, he cannot be allow¬ 
ed to use the official facilities to run 
us down; Indiia Gandhi, who does 
not know, has no warts. Or consider 
J.igannatli Mishra’s chokc-the-press 
bill. Raihet. eonsidei the virtuoso 
iK'rfonnancc of R Venkataraman in 
defence of the protisions of the bill. 
This gentleman is always available, al¬ 
ways on t.ip, 1,0 defend the Fund 
'(onditioiialities', to defend the 
slienanigans of Abdur Rahm,in An- 
lulay, to delend lagannath Mishra 
.tml Ills gag-thc-news citisade. What 
else can he do, since Indira has no 
wjrls? Not only has she nd warts, 
nobody will be allowed to speculate 
whether she could have any warts. 
Which is why a Central bill is now 
coming up with the noble objective of 
ensuring the maintenance of discipline 
in state-aided educational and techni¬ 
cal institutions, including universities 
and centres of higher learning. Indira 
Gandhi does not have any warts; 
these academic places, universities 
and such like, are however infested 
by people who think loo much: such 
^ men are dangerous, their wandering 
I intellect leads them on to embark on 
an exploration of warts; sorry, Indira 
Gandhi does not have any warts, so 
these institutions of higher learning have 
to be subjected to proper dLscipIine. 


The bits and pieces arc therefore 
falling to their places. Questions arc 
to be tolerated less and less from now 
on. Deviation will be increasingly 
frowned upon. Recalcitrant journalists 
will be taught the lesson of their lives, 
'the so-called creative people must be 
as genteel as those who run the lata 
Centre for the Performing Arts, other¬ 
wise they will be cut off from all 
sources of funds. Indira Gandhi has no 
warts; he or she who says or writes 
or expresses in any other form any 
dissonance on the point belter watch 
out. 

in other wuids, there is an all-out 
endeavour to usher in, once more, the 
ambience ol a dec,idc ago. The 
mistakes of the seventies arc being re¬ 
asserted with a defiant vigour in these 
wobbly eighties; the manner and mood 
are evocative of re-runs of old films, 
a jaded Hedy Lamarr running in the 
nude, for the nth time, in Ecsiasy. 
Dissent will not be put with, dis- 
seniinatioii of unpalatable news and 
opinions will be interfered with, 
Indira Gandhi has no warts. Does she 
at all realise the danger of pursuing 
this particular line? There is of course 
alwa.vs the possibility of a certain 
biieklash; some ol thixsc who come to 
cheer and pray are likely to be put off 
by the display of crudity, impatience 
and insolcnec. Even some editors, who 
inn their papers with the same servile 
loyalty as arc displayed on the pages 
ol the house' magazine by public relati¬ 
ons officers of closely-held private 
tompanies, niigbt Icel a bit rattled. 
Perhaps developments ol this sort arc 
relatively easily taken into stride. 
What poses a much, much greater pro¬ 
blem is the impact ol this policy of 
news-cum-eulturc-ciim-thought control 
on the How of information in the 
country. Fads whieh do not tit into 
the prefabricated structure of arrange¬ 
ments are to be taboo. There is going 
to be no public airings of such Lids, 
whether they pertain to industry or 
agriculture, the state ol land relations 
or the distribution of rural credit, the 
pattern of public investments or the 
package of incentives to private parties, 
the condition of urban slums or the 
frame of mind of textile workers on 
strike. Fads will be under embargo, 
and a certain hazine.ss will take over. 
It cannot even be claimed that no 
major damage need hr; apprehended, 
the powers-that-be will not be misled 
sineo the inlciligencc agencies will for¬ 


ward to them, on a confidential basis, 
reports of happenings and episodes as 
(hey actually occur round the country. 
The psychosis of seige being the psy¬ 
chosis of seige, the powers-that-be will 
soon begin to prefer to receive reports 
ol the you-are-on-the-lhrone-and- 
naturally-everylhing-is-all-right species; 
ol the two set,s of accounts, they will 
pick the one that suits their prediicc- 
lions. Unpleasant tniths will be kept 
baek, channels of communication will 
turn taciturn and be highly surcharged 
with subjectivity. Indira Gandhi docs not 
want to hear that she has any warts; 
to sd her mind at rest, it will be 
ensured that the intelligence agencies 
too receive the hint. Along with the 
inedia, the relevant intelligence agen¬ 
cies too will go on record, even in 
private communications, that Indira 
Gandhi has no warts: in Indira 
Gandhi's India, production reaches 
iccord heights, prices do not rise, 
emplo.vraent increases in a spectacular 
manner, economic scll-reliancc is 
already an actomplished fad, no hari- 
jans are ever persecuted, no young girl 
is burned because her parents have 
been unable to fork out the dowry 
demanded, land reforms are a brilliant 
success, the management of scarce 
resources is excellent; anyone saying 
anything to the contrary is cither an 
ignoramus or an agent of foreign 
powers. 

II Indira Gandhi has no warts, and is 
di'teniiined to enshrine this us a tcsla- 
ineiil it need be through iccourso to 
penal measures, her private intelligence 
agencies will soon abdicate the courage 
to report the facets of reality as they 
are. It will be the middle 1970s all over. 
No, it will be worse. For. meanwhile, 
the quality of men sui rounding 
Indira Gandhi h.is taken a nose-dive, 
At least in the mid-scvcnlics, there 
were one oi two individuals who, for 
instance, dared to sug,gest to Indiia 
G.mdhi lhat some of her nearest and 
dcaresi ones weie, to put it mildly, 
bad eggs. 01 eourse they received 
the slioil sliiitl luiin her; how date 
ibev suggest she had warts? The 
but of the matter nonetheless is that, 
a decade .igo, some people, in reson- 
,ibl) I'lose pioximity to her, dared. 
Tile; ee.ised to be in reasonably close 
proximity to her because ol 
their daring, but, let the point 
be made onee more, they dared. 
The texture of things is much, much 
shabbier now, Those who are curren¬ 
tly in the position of shortest social 
dlistance from her are not even aing- 
ing servants, they are just inert door¬ 
mats. Even the very thought that one 
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01 two of the queea-empress's nearest 
and dearest ones were — or might 
be — bad eggs, or a cursory mention 
lil the 'act that one of the performing 
buddu b of one of these nearest and 
dearest ones is now undergoing thirty- 
lue years' prison sentence in the Unil- 
I d Slates fur having committed a ci'i- 
niiiial olleiiec, will make them turn 
pale. Under llnir icvciintMl care, 
Ibis parlicul.ii ncaiesl and dearest one, 
lollowing his rumbuslious departure, 
has been ofleicd an nlheial stature only 
a shade less cs.ilied than what has been 
ollcri'd to Mahatma Gandhi. Obscenity 
could liaidly Iravel fuithci. 

lliis Is then llu; mortal peril the 
nation faces. Circumstances may be so 
connived llial Indira Gandhi would 
hoiie.stly come to believe perhaps 
she has already come lo believe 
that she has no walls; all channels ol 
coinmuiiicjtinn lor transhipping fads 
.1.S tliev aie would Iheu be choked. 
All-India Radio and Dooi'darshan 
would l.iy down the ground rules for 
ingralialiiig reporijgc; and the news- 
[lapeus -• vvhosi: piopiidois aic already 
iindei greal pressure would be 
forced to lollow suit. Mi-siiiformalion 
IS liowcvc) al the source of all mjs- 
caleulalions. As the garbage of mis- 
iiifoimation accumulates, miscalcula¬ 
tions too would begin to pile up. As 
an inevitable consei|uence, sooner or 
Idler, and very soon sooner rathei 
than laler, something or olhei would 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Illi; \,ilioii,!l SehiHil el IJiaiiia Hcjiei- 
leiv (.'iiinjMiiy eoMjiiiib.sluued me to 
diieet Giri'li Xaniad'.s Tii^lUnq lor the 
feslival el India ,it 1 .>iikIou, on .Apiil 12, 
I1IS2. Titulilnii was one el the 
lime jil.iv.s Siliedtiled lo go to Ihc 
I'e.sUv.d. Mv prodiielion vva.s pciloriii- 
ed ,il llie Siee ll.uii Gentle ,\uditmiuin 
to ji.iiled hollies lioiii Jniic 15 lo lb, 
UI,S2. Il vv,Ls a in.iior .suece.ss in teriics 
ol .oidieiiec rcaclion and also ciiticiil 
arelaiiii. 

Now. the I'esliv.il Gomimitee, 1 
nndeiil.ind, has suddenly and uiiilaleial- 
Iv decided to eaneel my production liom 
the I'Cstival schedule on the recoin- 
niendalions o( the Direetor ol tile Na¬ 
tional .School ol Urania, 11 M Shah. 
Tile lliiei thcatic e.spert.s wImi were on 
the l'■esll^.ll Goinimttee when tire play-S 
"i't( elioben have nothing to do with 
llie dteisioii. Two ol Ihetn, E Alkazi 


give, if not in Assam, in Punjab; if 
not in Punjab, in Gujarat; if not in 
Gujarat , in Tamil Nadu; if not in 
Tamil Nadu, in Ilihar; and so on. 
.Something or other would give, if not 
with prices, then wiih rail movements; 
il not with rad movemcnis, with the 
stale ol liaii|aii.s, II not with the 
slali ol harijaus, with the adivasis ex¬ 
ploited in ihc mines and plants ol 
ol Madh.v.i Pradesh, wiih the peasant 
women toilured in lluiyuiiu; and so 
on along the line. Given the quahty ol 
men who now serve her, the queen- 
emprc.s would, sooner rather than 
l.'iter, (ind her self altogether inc.ipabie 
ol fighting all the lircs that have, sud¬ 
denly and Mmultancousl.v, begun lo 
lagi all over. Al that stage, the polity 
im.eht simply ciiimble. 

Hut, then, how daie you wri.c such 
bilge, didn't you listen to what Pre- 
sidcni Reagan said ai the bamiuel, 
Ifoordarshan carried ii on ihi’ micro- 
wave link, Indira G.indhi has no warls. 
Whoever suggests olhcrwisc will not 
be allowed lo piocced to Ihe New 
fork Film Festival or the Festival ol 
India in London. Ih will be made lo 
lose his icnuH in ilie Indian Instiliile 
ol Technology, liombay or Kanpur or 
Kharagpur or New Delhi or Madias. 
Or wiH be locked up lor six months 
by a siibdivisional executive magis- 
ir.ile and no questions are to be per¬ 
mitted to be asked and no bail 
granted. 


anil 11 \ kaiaiitli have ahead) resign¬ 
ed lioiii the eoimiiittee. The thitd, 
Girisli Kariiad, happens to bc the play- 
vvnght aiivl hence he would like to keep 
out ol all deei.sion.s icgarding 'i'ug/i/ur;. 
)! V Karaiitli has e.vprcssed his strung 
di.vappioval ol llie fimeliouhig ol the 
vehixil in a letter sent to the Chairman 
ol till I'Vstiv i| Gommittee along with 
Ihe resignation letter. 

Ihe KeiHilon Gumpaiiy .siwiit nearly 
Ils 5(I.(KH) on my production ol Tugli- 
hill. Why did they spend stt much ol 
public money on a production il it 
was not going to the Fcstiv.nl of 
India? I have so far dire,.-ted three 
idays foi the NSb and all of them 
received very wide critical accLiini. 
In the past .six months itse-ll, the 
NSD has given me three .issignn>eiUs. 
two assignments to direct rijy-> and 
one to bc the ditcctor of then txien- 


siob Programme at Ranchi Bihar. 

Q M Shah is reported to have said 
that Manohar Singh, Chief ot the Re¬ 
pertory, is preparing a Tughloq pro¬ 
duction on the Alkazi model. It is a 
wellknown fact that Alkazi was ap¬ 
proached before 1 was approacned and 
he turned down the offer to update 
his production. Ho lias categorically 
.said that if It IS to be done it was to 
be dune anew and that he has no 
lime lor doing a new pioduction. 
There arc only three actors remain¬ 
ing with the Repertory from the eai- 
licr cast of more than forty who 
worked with Alkazi m his prodiit- 
tion. Secondiv. Alkazi's was an open 
,iir production done m the backdrop 
of Purana Qda. It is ridiculous to 
l.ilk of that model in a closed theatre. 
Is i| not a dis.grace to the Festival 
il a bad copy of a production done in 
the late sixties is to be presented in 
ihc earlv eighties? Does the Festival 
Goiiiimttee think that the thealre 
m India h.is not grown in the last two 
deeadcv. 

Since the Repeilory Company ha. 
alieadv spent huge sums ot money 
and eight weeks of our precious time 
and also since the pioduction is .still 
in ocmand, lei it be thrown open to 
Ihc public. Let the ticKct-buying 
liublie decide ,is to what is right and 
what IS wiong in the Indian theatre. 

The vvoik ol art has, from time 
immemorial, laced such onsiauglits. 
One of Brecht's veiy famous plavs 
was suddcniv withdrawn bv the 
f.iseisl German authorities and re¬ 
placed bv a plav that exiollod Geiman 
eh.iuvim.sm and fascism, it is very 
clear that in this ease, the Director 
ol the National School of Drama with 

his evei-too-eager-lo-please-the-autho- 
rity all nude has succumbed to poli- 
lictd pressures. When a work of art 
IS produced especially by someone 
known lor his anti-establishment 
stance, n laces even more severe odds. 

1 once again rcilcralc that mv pro¬ 
duction of Tiighlaq be put to Ihe 
most severe ouality test. Let it bc 
shown to the Indian audience and lot 
Ihe play bc debuted about. I can 
hardly be expected to keep quiet 
when there is an attempt to shelve 
the whole production, to consign it 
to the dust bin. Theatre i.i such a 
fragile thing that 1 cannot even ap¬ 
peal to the posterity. The play has 
to he seen here and now. It Is 
the living people who have to judge 
it. Is it too much to ask that the 
iiioiUielioii bc opened once again? 
New Delhi Pbasannv 

August 6 


Attack on Artistic Freedom 



Poised for Rapid Growth 

Ilan'^avivrk 


ITC, which made a public issue uf non- 
convertible debenturi's last year offer¬ 
ing to investors a first-ever choice of 
iwo schemes (one with compound 
interest returns and the other with 
simple interest returns), intmds now to 
come out with another novel scheme, 
lor raising Rs 10 crore through a 
bond issui'. The scheme under con¬ 
sideration will embody repayment ol 
the principal antount at a premium of 5 
per cent to be paid in one or more 
instalments commencing fioni Decem¬ 
ber 1991. Every subscriber will be 
given a choice to select either of tile 
Iwo schemes — nonrial interest 
selienie or eiilillemenl to new 

i'i|iiit\ .sliaies .sebente. The pio- 

eeeds of Ihese bonds will be 

utilised towards the company's capital 
espendilure pro.graminc and the mar- 
giif money required for incremental 
working capital nieds_ together csti- 
nialed at aiound Rs '>0 crore. The 

The Week’s Companies 


company propo.ses to parlicipatc in a 
joint venture in Nepal for manufac¬ 
ture of cigarettes under licence given 
by Government of Nepal. The new 
company incorporated in Nepal. Surya 
Tobacco Company, will have a sub¬ 
scribed capital ol Rs 1,10 crore in 
Nepalese currency ol which ITC 
intends to subscribe upto Rs 10 lakh. 
Technical and consultancy services 
will also be rendered by ITC. ITC 
moreover intends to purchase the 
entire subscribed capilal of Rs 1.33 
croic in Vi.shvMirnma Hotels, which 
owns ‘Windsor Manor’ the premier 
liolcl in Bangaloip. The hotel is al¬ 
ready being serviced by the company 
tindiT a service contract and is in¬ 
cluded in the Welcomgroup chain of 
hotels, it is proposed to use the com¬ 
pany's Machinery Development Unit 
at lliiigaloie wiiboul making any 
fresh investment in capital, plant or 
m.ichincry, lur commcrci.il activity 


COMPANIES 


Itolh in India and abroad. The unit has 
been catering so far to the company's 
own requirements loi business pur¬ 
poses in the development, design vc- 
condiiioning, remodelling and manu- 
faciure of packaging and wrapping 
machinery. ITC has turned out im¬ 
pressive results for 1981-82 with sales 
rising from the previous year’s 
Rs 133.29 erore to Rs 177,82 crore, 
and gross profit from Rs 17.16 crore 
te Rs 21.49 crore. These figures, how¬ 
ever, rellecr contraclion ol margins. 
Net profit is Rs. 7.77 crore fRs 6.42 
crore). Divindend has been .stepped tip 
two points to 18 per cent and is still 
covered 1.18 limes, against 1.47 times 
previously. Sales volume of India 
Tobacco division increased by 31 per 
cent in spite of a sirike in the ciga¬ 
rette factory in Bombay for four 
months. Indian leaf tobacco division 
achieved record exports of Rs 41.46 
erore against Rs 26.18 crore of the 
previous year. Packing and printing 
division had to contend with a 76-da.v 
stiike at its Tiruvotliyur plant. But it 
was alilr to legistei a niarginallv 
higher external tiirnovci of Rs 1.78 

(lb l„ikii) 


H.inlia.vv 



ITC 


Digvi)av 

Cm lent 

Laliiiiatnrie.s 


Latest 

Last 

I.aitesl 

La.st 

f.atesl 

Last 


lear 

lent 

Tear 

3'ear 

Year 

Year 


.31-3-82 

31-,3-8l 

31-12-81 

31-12-80 

31-12-81 

31-12-80 

Paid Capital 

2729 

2721J 

370 

379 

16! 

163 

Reserves 

26fiC 

2380 

831 

78S 

224 

MS 

Borrowings 

(1337 

6573 

947 

683 

698 

313 

of which Tern borrowings 

142.1 

1138 

20 

• 

100 

105 

Gross fixed as.sets 

7133 

6228 

2007 

1901 

,561 

408 

Net fixed assets 

4.321 

.1730 

728 

692 

437 

339 

Investments 

461) 

It: 

118 

118 

10 

10 

Current liabilities 

8fi.17 

4783 

1829 

MSI 

488 

411 

Current assets 

16221) 

12288 

.3001 

2.567 

ll26 

9(4 

Stocks 

9300 

7797 

1337 

11.53 

647 

.5'bi 

Book debts 

4014 

2:1.31 

796 

719 

185 

20(1 

Net sales 

17782 

135.29 

5)87 

I'ifi'i 

2201 

1664 

Other income 

1071 

,561 

211 

72 

104 

86 

Baw material crests 

101.32 

6899 

2099 

isi; 

1160 

886 

Wages 

2707 

2:16(1 

139 

18.' 

236 

195 

Interest 

Hit) 

786 

76 

5S 

104 

84 

Gross profit(-l-)/Jo.ss(-) 

2149 

17,If. 

265 

260 

195 

111 

Depreciation provision 

460 

38(1 

77 


28 

19 

Tax provision 

912 

731 

92 

95 

.52 

51 

Net profit(-h)/los.s{-) 

777 

612 

<16 

S,S 

115 

61 

Investment allowenee reserve 

38 

25 

22 

21 

28 

ffi 

Transter to reserves 

Dividend 

248 

ISO 

2? 

IT 

.59 

29 

Amount 

1 — 

E 491 

|■!7 

I’ 5 

E 48 

•5 

45 

P 3 

E 25 

T4 

Rate (per cent) 

P - 


P 6.50 

6.,50 

P9.,5NU 

i),.5Nl) 

E 18 

16 

E 16 

15 

E 18 

10 

Cover (times) 

Ratio (per cent) 

1.58 

1.47 

■ 1.89 

1.84 

4.48 

4.21 

Gross profit/sales 

12.08 

12.98 

4.83 

5,24 

8.86 

7.87 

Net profit/capital employed 

14.40 

12.56 

7.93 

7..54 

29.72 

20.60 

Inventories/stdes 

Wage/salei 

52.30 

15.73 

57.83 

17.44 

24.38 

8.00 

23.22 

7.69 

29.39 

10,72 

32.21 

11.72 



crot* against Rs 5.51 crore in tlie pre¬ 
vious >var. Total turnover of the 
Wclcnmgroup chain of hotels exceed¬ 
ed Rs 27 crorc. representing a growth 
nl 27 per cent over the ycttr. The 
company added two beach resort hotels 
to the chain - Cidade de Goa in Goa 
and Hay Islands at Port Blair in the 
Andamans. Work commenced on con¬ 
struction ol 'iMaurya Sheraton Tower'. 
The new Tower with 150 rooms is 
expected to be commissiomd in time 
(or the Asian Games in November 
H'82. The opening of ‘Windsor Manor’ 
in Bangalore is a significant link in 
the chain in the South. The marketing 
and exports division has been able to 
maintain its foreign exchange earnings 
from non-tradilional exports. The 
company’s major trade investment in 
the core sector. lihadrachalam Paper- 
Itoards, attained 105 per cent of rated 
capacity in its second year of com¬ 
mercial operation. Commenting on the 
future prospects, the directors say that 
substantial improvements in operating 
lesults of the company’s traditional 
husines'es. and prosperity arising liom 
eonsolidation of diversified interests 
in the past few years, have contribut¬ 
ed eonsiderably to the investible sur¬ 
pluses. The tompany is now poisixl 
lot rapid giottih and expaivsion. 

StlRI'F niCVIlAY CEMENT has 
cmarked upon a modernisation pro¬ 
gramme to convert one of the kilns 
to dry process, with the induction of 
pre-calcination technology. It is seek¬ 
ing the necessary finance under the 
soft loan scheme from financial in¬ 
stitutions. It has also applied for new 
mining leases. The Government of 
Gujarat has agreed in principle to 
sanction leases and recommended 
clearance to the Central government. 
Orders have been placed for some of 
the plant and equipment and negotta- 
tions arc being carried out for the 
remaining equipment. The com¬ 
pany has also mooted a propo¬ 
sal for expansion of capacity of 
AC sheet capacity by 16,000 tonnes 
pel annum for which a ‘letter of 
intent' has been receited. Installation 
of sheet machine is at an advanced 
stage, and is expected to be com¬ 
missioned shortly. The company has 
obtained an industrial licence to in¬ 
crease AC pipe capacity by 30,000 
tonnes per annum. During 1981, the 
company’s pi eduction of clinker and 
cement was 7.78 lakh tonnes and 
8.94 lakh tonnes, against 7.29 lakh 
tonnes .ind 8.97 lakh tonnes, respec¬ 
tively, in the previous year. Output ot 
asbestos products was higher at 
76.S2<) tonnes, as ,-gainst 71.987 


tonnes. Centra! governmetu allowed 
tm increase of Rs 34.74 pen tonne in 
retention price of cement with effect 
Irom May 3, 1981, against increase in 
output costs which, according to di¬ 
rectors, were substantially higher. 
Sales increased from Rs 49.65 crorc 
to Rs 54.87 crore. but gross profit 
looked up only marginally to Rs 2.65 
crore from the previous year's Rs 2.60 
crorc. Net profit was Rs 96 lakh 
iRs 88 lakh). Dividend has been raised 
by a point to 16 per cent which is 
covered 1.89 times against 1.84 times 
previously. Shrec Cement is taking 
steps to install a cement plant at 
lieawar in Rajasthan. Necessary plant, 
equipment and technology have been 
identified and orders have been plac¬ 
ed for the main plant. Civil construc¬ 
tion at the site has commenced. The 
Compnay's application for financial 
assistance is being appraised by 
financial institutions. 

n.ANBA.XY LAnPRATOniES has 
undertaken plans for expansion and 
modernisation involving an outlay of 
approximately Rs 6.50 crorc. With a 
view to meeting pait ol the finance 
icqiiired for these planl.i. it ha.s been 
dedded to rai.sc Rs 4.50 crore hy issue 
of secured convertible debentures nl 
R.s 200 each carrying interest at 13.5 
per cent. Each debenture will con¬ 
sist of a convertible part of Rs 50 and 
non-convertible part of Rs 150. Hold¬ 
ers of every such debenture will be 
issued five equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at pur against adjustment and appro¬ 
priation of the convertible part of the 
debentures. In view of, the growing 
demand for the company's drug special¬ 
ities and to provide addilional manu- 
lacliiring capacities the cranpany is 
setting up a manufacturing unit in a 
notified backward area ot Ml’, It is 
also implementing expansion of its 
semi-synthetic penicillinc bulk drug 
plant at SAS Nagar, Punjab. Further, 
with a view to improving efficiency 
and achieutig better yields, some, of 
the equipment in existing plants are 
propo.sed to be modified or replaced. 
The company is also promoting a joint 
veniiire project in Malaysia for the 
manufacture of drug formulations and 
bulk drugs. It intends to subscribe 
lowards share capital of the proposed 
company to be iucxtrporated in Malay¬ 
sia upto 51 per cent of the equity 
capital. The directors consider that 
the proposed investment will be a 
fruitful one and the company will earn 
good returns within a retusonalile time. 

Meanwhile, Ranbaxy has produced 
good results with turnover rising from 
Rs 16.64 crore to Rs 22.01 crore and 


yielding a prdRt df Rti *'1'.^ erofe 
against Rs 1.31 erote in the prevloBs 
year. These figures reflect increase In 
profit margin. Net profit is substan¬ 
tially higher at Rs 115 lakh (Rs 61 
bkh). Dividend has been stepped up ^ 
Irom 10 pet cent to 18 per cent and 
is coveted 4.4S time.s again.st 4.21 limes 
Itrcvionsly. The directors attribute im¬ 
provement in profitability to enhanced 
elfieienc.v. e.vteasive economy measures 
and clianges in the product-mix, al- 
tlKitigh they olrscive that margins conti¬ 
nue 1(1 l)c under pressure as government 
is vet to gianl price increases for bulk 
drugs and formulations manufactured 
by the company consequent upon 
increases in prices ol oil and petroleum 
products announced in january and 
June 19,81. 

'I'he company was able lo step up 
exports from Rs 2.10 crore to Rs 3.1(1 
(tore. The company's products con¬ 
tinue to be on s.ile in a number of 
countries in South East Asia, the Gulf, 
East and West Africa, The joint ven¬ 
ture operation in Nigeria continues to 
improse and giow. The company 
spent about Rs 70 lakh on research 
.iclivilies. Plans haxe reached an 
advanced stage in respect ol setting up 
j Research Centre at a cost of about 
Rs 2 crore on a 10-acre plot of land 
earmarked bv the Haryana Industrial 
Dtselopmeni Corporation ior this pur¬ 
pose. The technology supplied by the 
company for some ol its products to 
the Cuban government through auspi¬ 
ces ol I'NTIX) i.s in ii.sc in that country. 

I\I>IA\ HAYON has decided, subject 
to Iirce.ssary tipprovels, to issue 
1.5,0(1.000. r3..5 pet cent convertible 

secnietl rlelxentiire.s of Rs 140 each, 
aggi (‘gating Rs 21 crore to the resident 
((jiiil) .shaifholders. employees, direc¬ 
tors and business associates, the non- 
le.sideiit inveslors, and the public. Each 
(lebentiiic ol Rs 140 would comprise of 
11 cunvcrtible portion of Rs 28 and a 
non-convertible portion of Rs 112. The 
convertible poitinn would be redeemed 
on .Iiiue 30. 1983, and on such redemp¬ 
tion. the company would allot to the 
(lebenturc-holder one equity share of 
Its 10 each at a issue price of Rs 28 
(compri.sing ol Rs 10 face value and a 
Itrcniiiint ol R.s 18). The non-convertl- 
ble portion nl Rs 112 would be re- 
(l(’('me(l in livi' ecjiial annual instal¬ 
ments. rsimmeiicing from the end ot 
eighth seat fiom the date of allotment. 
\t the present market rate of Rs 92 
iter shaie. the return to the investor 
till conversion will come to about 52 
per cent and after conversion to 31.5 
pet cent. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


We Are Not Even 

Romesh 

THERE IS a story goioR ihe rounds 
about the last no-confidence motion 
in Parliament. It is worth recording. 
The original move to launch such a 
motion took place when Indira 
Gandhi was in the throes of her pre¬ 
paration for the US visit. When she 
heani that it was a united Opposition 
move, she made it clear to the CPI(M) 
bigwigs that there would be no monies 
for l.voli Basu in Bengal if his party 
had no confidence in her! 

Very soon, it is said. P Raraaniuithy 
wa.s moving around the leadership^ 
of the Opposition parties suggesting 
that mav be it would be better to 
take up the no-confidence motion ai 
the end of the session. He w.is at his 
eloquent and persuasive best. The 
lazy Opposition, far from being obses¬ 
sive about Indira Gandhi as is alleged 
by Indira Gandhi herself, readily 
agreed. Sexm after the vital funds 
«ere 'eleascd to the West Bengal 
govi'iniiicnl. Jyoti Basu went one step 
further. He paid the Prime Minislei 
several compliments. 

Well, on the last day of the mon¬ 
soon session of Parliament, we had 
our taste of the no-confidence motion. It 
was a dreary and stupid affair and 
quite contrary to what the parliamen¬ 
tary correspondents tried to make 
ou!. Of course, such a description may 
be unfair. Our iournalists have got 
into the habit of reporting the debate 
in Parliament as if it was some com¬ 
petitive slanging match. Nothing 
emerges, except repetitive accusation.; 
and counter-accusations, spiced with 
tid-bits of hitherto suppressed infor¬ 
mation. 

Indira Gandhi is not far wrong 
which she reveals her disquiet about 
the procedures and debates of Parlia¬ 
ment. That she is totally oblivious o1 
her own role in devaluing the proce¬ 
dures and debates is dear, but there 
can be no denying that the formula¬ 
tion of alternative political and cc.o- 
nomic scenarios, is not met at all. 
The competition in debating rhetoric 
holds sway much to the disgust, and 
even vingHish, of the general public. 
An occasional voice tries to attempt a 
refocusing, but who is there around 
to care. 


Muddling Through 

Thaptr 

We have reached a point in our 
development where there is a visible 
breakdown in management at almost 
every level • and this reoresents a 
massive disaster when you realise how 
extensive is the presence of our in¬ 
competent and corrupt government. 
Not a flicker of this gets through to 
those who command the power for 
corrective action. Indeed, flie impres¬ 
sion Is sought to be created that des¬ 
pair is Ihe creation of oppositionists, 
that we are admired for our progress. 
This Is the kind of demented thinking 
popularised by the Prime Minister, 
and which is how the stock-in-trade 
of every Chief Minister, in the states. 
Small wonder that they want to curb 
the press. 

The campaigns to twist unpalatable 
facts IS best seen in the aitempi ol 
various scribbjers to generalise the 
political and economic crises in 
global terms. If India is suilering, so 
IS the world. We don’t reali.sc how 
lucky we arc. We need to get out of 
our negative attitudes, and view the 
positive side of things. So it goes on, 
this peddling of hashish to a people 
who are being paralvsej by man¬ 
made crises. 

And there are always the truinpc- 
teers to tcil us all will be well after 
a few years. In fact, the more their 
ministerships are threatened the more 
noise they make. Witness the Kkes of 
Colour TV Sathc, Wrong Number 
Stephen. Power-Breakdown Ghani 
Khan Chaudhuri, and that O'Jid Pro 
Kuo Shivshankar. the screen for 
Honest Broker Sethi. Standing in the 
wings are a host of non-performers 
notorious only for one quality - - and 
wc know Indira Gandhi is the solo 
judge of that... 

As the debates develop outside 
Parliament, it is fairly apparent that 
this nation has been mortgaged to a 
gang that has no political or economic 
prmciples. The widespread petty cor¬ 
ruption of not so long ago bax built 
up to a sustained looting of this land. 
Those who work or serve this system 
have to be relentlessly exposed, but 
this will not be possible until we Sre 
able to see alternatives. So far, the 
Opposition is only another refrain on 


a familiar theme. Those politicians 
who denounce can themselves be 
denounced. It is an equation that 
captures our tragic fate at this 
moment in time. 

Pick up any iiew.spaiH'r any day 
and you will find the stories ol men 
and women going to jail, oi losing 
their livelihood for a petty theft. The 
looters go free and flourish under 
oflicial patronage. Walk into any 
Rovernmcnl office and study the files. 
Invariably, the powerful are above 
the law. Only the unknown arc crawl¬ 
ing on their kness. Take your pick, 
anywhere, anytime, the pattern i.s 
fixed, unalterable unless, of course, 
mass angei bursts its b lunds, 
threatens the easy complacency of this 
government of shame. 

If mobilised anger is the only 
answci. then this sprawling sub¬ 
continent Is in grave danger. The hve 
hundred army lawans who go on a 
rampage in Delhi Cantonment, or the 
Bombay policemen who do likewise, 
and without warning, or Ihe faculties 
of universities silting silent, fearful of 
curbing student goondaism Because of 
threatened reprisals, or I'nc bank 
managers whose trousers are taken of! 
by clerks who cannot be sacited, or 
guards on limited stop trains who dare 
not curb the pulling of chains at 
every wayside station, or those harass¬ 
ed people who never know when 
armed dacoits will enter their homes, 
batter them, rob them, and escape — 
all these, and more, reflect the moods 
of a nation that Is beginning to talk 
of the collapse of governance. Add to 
this the eastc wars, the cxjmmunat 
strife and the regional collisions. We 
can't bluff ourselves any more that all 
is well or will be very soon. We are 
not even muddling through. 

When will we lift the blinkers Iroin 
our eyes? We must begin to repeat 
ihis Question - ves, monotonously. 
It is a question not only for the dumb 
cattle known as ruling politicians. It 
is for evervone. and particularly fo. 
those who try to lend respectability to 
what goes on. Yes, very much for 
them. They help perpetuate the 
trauma. 

August 20. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Deadlocked over Taiwan 

G P D 


ON August 17, the United States and 
China issued a Joint Communique cn 
the question of Taiwan. The Com¬ 
munique is interesting In the sense 
that it achieves the impossible. On 
the one hand neither side has made 
any significant change in its known 
position - for that matter no 

change at all; on the other hand the 
positions have been .so stated that 
each side can pretend to draw satis¬ 
faction that the other side .bas made 
some, if not significant, concessions. 

As such the Joint Communique would 
very well be cited as a brilliant exam¬ 
ple of diplomatic drafting; a nice 
mixture of the precision of the 

Chinese language and the obscure 

verbosity of the American, one might 
say. 

The Coinnmni(|iie (irst retens to the 
January I, 1979 Communique on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
which involved the unequivocal 
acknowledgement on the part of the 
United States that “there is but one 
China and Taiwan is part of China”. 
The 1979 Communique had conceded 
that within the general framework of 
China's sovereignty over Taiwan 
(although the expression ‘sovereignty’ 
was not used) the United States 
“would continue to maintain cultural, 
commercial and other unofficial 
relations with the people of Taiwan". 
The reference in the present Com¬ 
munique to that earlier one is 
obviously intended to remind the 
Americans that the situation on the 
ground notwithstanding the United 
States Is committed not to have any 
dealings with the govcnmmt of 
Taiwan. The Chinese will derive some 
satisfaction that they have managed 
to remind United States of the 
cen ral question: the US may deal with 
people in Taiwan and not with the 
government. The United States 
for Its part must be equally happy 
that no specific reference has been 
made to its dealings with the govern¬ 
ment in Taiwan. The US thus can 
lai the Taiwanese cake and have the 
mainland one too. 

The second point of the Com¬ 
munique identifies the current point 
of tension between China and the 
United States. This relates to the US 
arms sales to Taiwan. This has been 
for some time one major issue which 


has made the future of Sino-Americaii 
relations rather problematic. The 
third and the fourth points of the 
Communique go into the history of 
hew the Chinese haw repeatedly 
made their position clear and how 
patiently they have argued their case. 
The net result of these efforts has 
been the acknowledgement on the 
part of the United States of the basic 
Chinese position on the question. It 
states that the US government under¬ 
stands and appreciates the Chinese 
policy of striving for a peaceful reso¬ 
lution of the Taiwan question. 
Needless to say that Reagan'sl men 
are silent on what they intend to do 
to help their friends in Beijing to 
execute that policy. If is absurd for 
the Chinese, or for that matter any¬ 
body, to believe that Taiwan’s unifi¬ 
cation with the Peoples’ Republic of 
China is in fact possible unless the 
Americans agree and work towards 
such unification and not just under- 
'■tand and appreciate the Chinese 
desire for Taiwan’s unification with 
the PRC. The Chinese have agreed 
to the tricky wording of the Commu¬ 
nique because they perhaps know that 
they are helpless in the matter. The 
Americans are just not going to 
oblige. 

Hence the concentration on the 
question of arms sales to Taiwan. The 
United States has agreed that it docs 
not seek to carry out a long-term 
policy of arms sales to Taiwan, that 
its arms sales to Taiwan will not 
exceed, either in qualitative or quanti¬ 
tative terms, the level reached in 
recent years since the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. Further, accord¬ 
ing to the Communique, the United 
States intends gradually to reduce its 
sales of arms to Taiwan leading, over 
a period of time, to a final resolution. 
This commitment in the Communique 
clearly indicates that the Chinese did 
not succeed in extracting a firm cut¬ 
off date from the Americans. Yet this 
is a small gain for the Chinese in the 
sense that the Americans have now 
moved, at least in principle, one step 
forward. First the US has underta'xcn 
that its policy is not, and is not going 
to be. that of ‘One China and One 
Taiwan’. To be fair to the United 
States, it has never subscribed to the 
‘Two China’ theory, or even, lor that 


matter, to the ‘One China One Taiwan’ . 
theory. The leaders in Beijing know T 
this. The problem in the Taiwan 
straits is not of ‘Two Chinas’ • or of 
’One China One Taiwan’: it owes its 
origin to the fact that the civil war 
in China was nut completed and the 
Chinese Communists were not able to 
carry it through lo its end. Now it 
is impossible to do so. Any number 
of Communiques with the Americans 
are not going to alter the reali*y. The 
interests of the international finance 
capital in the survival of Taiwan is so 
overwhelming that an American 
President washing his hands off does 
not help. The Chinese perhaps hope 
that Great Chinese nation.ilism can 
bridge the gap between the socialist 
system on the main land and the ‘free’ | 
system on Taiwan; but this is illusion 
of a kind which is inexplicable in the 
case of the otherwise realistic and 
practical leaders of the PRC. 

Pivcisels tor this reason the debate 
over the arms .sales to Taiwan is also 
a futile and unrealistic exercise. Even 
if one were to assume that the Unit<d 
States would keep its promise regard¬ 
ing arms sales to Taiwan, it would 
still make no difference lo the situa¬ 
tion. The Chinese armed forces are 
at present nowhere near that level of 
preparedness which would enable them 
to integrate Taiwan with the main¬ 
land. Further, the US is not the onij 
interested party. While no other 
power but the US can possibh 
defend Taiwan, the question is if such 
a need would ever arise. The 
Americans have thus made an ex- ' 
tremely safe bet. 

The Communique is in that sense 
a succe.si> of Reagan diplomacy. It has 
managed to buy the Chinese compliance 
at minimal cost. Whether or not 
Deng Xiaoping wishes to admit it. 
the US will be able to repeat the 
performance it necessary. The plain 
fact is that the “lean to one side" 
strategy employed since 1971-72 has 
made the already difficult Taiwan 
problem even worse. 

True, the Communique has avoid¬ 
ed, unlike the 1972 communique, any 
reference to ‘hegemonism’. No doubt 
a significant omission; one that is in 
line with the slowly but definitely 
changing thrust of China’s foreign 
policy. But then the diplomatic 
leverage that such slight shifts would 
give to China is now limited and would 
be increasingly so 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONOENTS 


UTTAR PRADESH 

New Trends in Shia Politics 

Anees Chisiiti 


THE convention of the ncwlj' floated 
ShiK Council of India, held in New 
Delhi recently, was an important deve¬ 
lopment in north India’s Muslim politics. 
Th(^ convention expressed “support of 
the Shias of the country” for the Prime 
Minister’s 20-Poinl ProRramme and 
evpresscd its snlidaritv with the policies 
and programmes of the Central govern- 
riient. 

Even thooRh the Council represents 
only one important group of north 
I Indian .Shias, the political overtones of 
the convention are iiilerestinR and of 
considerable importance, particularly in 
view of the fact that the most impor¬ 
tant Sunoi political formation the All- 
India Maslim Majlis-e-Mushawarat, meet- 
iirg in New Delhi almost sininltancoiislv. 
Rave a clear indication of taking a 
course of confrontation with the govern¬ 
ments at tlie Centre and in the states 
on .sonic of the most vital issues conci'rn- 
ing Muslims. 

Shias and Sunnis represent two diver¬ 
gent groups within the Muslim eomnm- 
nity and it would he nais e to expect of 
them any unifnrmits of attitudes even 
on majoi i.ssncs. But, the divergence in 
the political lines adopted by the two 
sects has, perliaps. never hceii as wide 
as that represented b\ the recent 
postures of the Vuslini Mailis-e-Miisha- 
waraf and the .Shia Council of India, 
through their important conclaves. If 
is not difficult to demonstrate that both 
the forums have their own rea.sons for 
their re.spective political .stands. 

TTie Majlis is now dominated by a 
coterie of orthodox Sunni loaders, 
mainly from Jamaat-e-bslami, The 
recent New Delhi meeting of its all 
powerful Working Committee made it 
clear that whatever effort there was in 
the p.isl to give this Imd)' an all-India, 
all-sect image was now being given up 
and a small group of traditional Sunni 
sectarian heads from Dttar Pradesh and 
Delhi now dominate the show. Mfhat 
is most surprising in this regard is that 
.some important leaders of orthodox 
Sunni opinion who never .saw' cye-to- 
eye with the Jamaat leadership now 
seem to have iumped on the Jamaat 
bandwagon in an attempt to capture 


the Majlis apparatus. Having ousted 
the usually pro-Congress{l) elements, 
including its President, Mufti Atiej-ur- 
Hehman, the new leaders at its helm 
are predictably moving towards a rather 
militant political line, particularly on 
the issue of commnnul riots; this, obvi- 
ou.sly, cannot lie done without forcing a 
confrontation with the governments at 
the Centre and in the state.s. 

TTie Shia CbimciTs present snlidaritv 
with the Central government, on the 
other hand, is for a different set of 
reasons. The Council was formed only 
a year ago (the older organisation of the 
Shias is the Shia Conference) and the 
developments preceding its formation 
arc interesting and give some useful 
clues to these reasons as well as an 
understanding ot the contours ol Shia 
iwlities. 

Early la.st sear, Manlaiia .Syed Miiziif- 
far Hnsiiin Tahir Jarwah', fleneral Secre- 
larv of the established Shia Conference, 
gave np his post in the prestigious laxly, 
after bitter factional lights, and annoime- 
ed the tomiation of the Shia Council 
of India under his own chairmanship. 
Another veteran leader who joined the 
Shia (kiimeil vvic. Syed Ali Zalieer, 
a .senior Minister in Uttar Pradesh, 
during the 1950s and the 1960s. 
He was designated President of the 
Coiiiieil. What could be the exact roles 
of the Chairman and the IVsident w-as 
fell unexplained and remains so even 
tndav Tbo impression, however, is 
dotiiinani that Syed Ali Z.iheer is .sup¬ 
posed to be a decorative sleeping Pre¬ 
sident, giving Vaulaua Jarwali a free 
liand ill all important matters. 

Sunnis and Shias in UP, as in other 
parts of the coimtrv, have mostly 
operated in their mutually secluded 
political matrices and there has seldniii 
been any attempt from either side to 
interact or come together on cnmmnn 
platforms for overall reform in the coni- 
mnnity or even for any joint political 
move. The successive govemmeuts in 
the state, after independence, have 
found it convenient, in the old tradition 
of British ruler*, to exploit the Shia- 
Sunni rivalry and liestow their favours 
on cho.sm groups in the two .sects, on 


arbitrary consideratiom, and rule the 
roast with their help. As a result, the 
state has been witness to perpetual 
polarisation between the two sectarian 
groups with the city of Lucknow serv¬ 
ing as a ‘twin’ locale for their respective 
habitats of isolatiun. Not surprisingly, 
the old dty has been tba .scene of some 
of the worst Shia-.Sunni liots in the past, 
having their origin in the complicated 
Tahtm-MaS-eSahoibu tsmtmversy. 
Tliis controversy involveti the two sects 
ill conflict for cursing each other’s 
religious leaders, or praising their own 
mentors, at times of Mnharrum and 
Milad-un-Nabi, in militant and often 
iibjeetiniiable public rotations. 

Some whiff ol fresh air was. however, 
felt over a year ago, in Lucknow’s Shia- 
Sunni tangle, when Anjnin Diiader, a 
.seinii of the illustrious Sliia lineage ol 
Begum Hazrat Mahal, came not of the 
family’s historical hideont in Calcutta’s 
Matin Bntj and cho.se Lucknow as his 
field (if political activity.. Through a 
number ol well reasoned articles in 
Lucknow's livcb Urdu dails. Azaaeiii, 
Anjnm Diiader pleaded for forgetting 
the past of Shia-Simni di.stsird and 
ushering hi an era of reconciliation bet¬ 
ween the memhers ot the two sects. 
The style and content of his articles 
were so persuasive and reeoiieiliatory 
thal they were iX'rhaps liked more liy 
the lav Simni leaders than the Shias at 
whom they were mainly directed and a 
lot of thinking was generated on this 
important deliate. The discussion was 
carried on to some other papers and 
forums of Miisljiii opinion in a emislnic- 
tive sjiirit and one was starting to 
believe that the iiineh wanted Shia- 
.Sniini accord was round the enrner, at 
least in the cits of Imeknow. This 
accord, il was dieaiiit by its proponents, 
could perhaps he extended to other 
sensitive areas in the country. 

Blit tho.se who thrived on the nld 
ennflicl hetw(*en the two sects did not 
want sneh an accord to lx- reallv opera¬ 
tise and moves were initiated within 
the Shia taction itself, to make Anjuni 
Cuader’s campaign foi reisinciliatioii 
ineffective. Traditional Shia leaders 
were agitated by Anjiim Dnader’s eani- 
paign as they found a serious tlireat to 
their leadership in ease of the accxiixl 
succeeding withiiiil their own dominalit 
involvement. There were obvious ri|> 
pics in the top echelons of the Shia 
Conference, the most representative 
national body of Shias of different per- 
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suasiom b^vinK its con.scqucnliai liasc 
in Liicknow. 

lliB Iruditional thwlogical leaders ol 
the Shia sect of UP, like Maulana 
Kalb-e-Sadiq and Maulanu Kalb-c- 
Abid, would have liked to be on 
(he right side of the Establishments 
id New Di'lhi and Liitknow, following 
the return of Indira (iandhi to power in 
llfSO, Ihus, (her were imluppy at the 
prospeel, last yeai, ot the election of 
Syed Ali Zaheer, a disgruntled [rolitician 
in his eighties and now a persona non 
grata in the corridors of power, as Shia 
ffonfcrence s President, lastead, accord¬ 
ing to a revelatimi made by Azaeem, 
the) wanted the Conterenee to Ire led 
liy Colonel B H Zaidi, who,se loyalty to 
the Central Government could not be 
challenged. Zaidi has been, at difierent 
points of time. Prime Minister of the 
erstwhile state of Rampur, Viev-Chan- 
lellor ot Aligarh Muslim University, a 
(iongress Member of Rajya Sabha and 
Chairimid of Associated journals, publi¬ 
shers of the Congress(f) organ, 
National Herald. 

Before fresh elections to the Shia 
Conference were to lie held early last 
year, Maulana Kalb-e-Abid, an important 
luminary of the organisation and his 
large group reixirtediy entered into an 
agreement with the laetion of Maulana 
'I'ahir Jarwali, till then C.eneral Secre¬ 
tary of the Conference, to the elfeet 
that Colonel Zaidi. and not Syed Ali 
Zaheer, would he installed as President 
ot the Shia Conferenie, even ihougii 
Maulana jarwali always wanted the 
latter as the President. But, when the 
time came, Maulana Jarwali ignored his 
agreement with the seniors led by 
Maulana Kallr-Ahid and, realising that 
it would lie dillieult to get his favourite 
AJi Zaheer elected to the highest office, 
as a tactical move, s|)onsorcd the name 
of the much talked alxiut Anjum Quadcr 
for the Pn'sidcnt’s office. His sudden 
move baffled the senior adversaries and 
Anjum Quadcr was elected President 
of Shia Conference. The seniors did not 
make an issue of Anjum Quader’s rise 
to the high office but could not forgive 
Maulana Jarwali for sabotaging 2laldi’s 
candidature for the coveted post despite 
the reported earlier agreement on this 
<iuestian. 

Anjum Qnader’s election as Ihesident 
of the prestigious Shia Conference fur¬ 
ther sharpened the edge of his crilidsni 
of the obscurantists among his oo-fac- 
tionists as well as those among the Sun- 
niS) contained in his contiauing articles 
in Azaoem, Maulana jarwali, having 


sponsored Anjum Quadcr for the Con- 
ferenco’s Presidentship, now found it 
loo much to digest his sudden rise in 
l.ucknow's polities, lie decided to use 
Anjum Quader’s articles in his campaign 
against the latter. But, having annoyed 
some of the crucial Shia leaders. Ire 
iouiid himself isolated in the Conference 
set-up. He, then, launched the new 
Ixxly, known a' .Shia Gmncil of India, 
having appointed himself as its Chair¬ 
man. Subsequently, ho claimed to have 
got his move for the Shia Council 
okayed by the very important conclave 
ol Shin tbeolugiaiis in .Agra last sum¬ 
mer. He, however, even now maintains 
his links with a number of activists of 
the Shia Conferems-, according to 
infoiined sources in Lucknow. 

Hie Shia C-ouncil remained inaetise 
tor most part of the year, following its 
moeh publici.sed formation (as was the 
Shia (.ontcrence), their activities being 
limited to sighting of moon during holy 
Muslim months. To put some life into 
his new organisation, Kiaulana jarwali 
thought of holding a convention in New 
Dellii, to mark its one year in existenci', 
with a lot of fanfare. That he was re- 
jiortedly able to gather about 1,000 
delegates for the convention speaks as 
much for his organising capacity' as for 
the eagerness of the younger Shias to 
come to the fore and do something for 
the welfare of their community. 

Without much support from the tradi- 

LABOUR 


THE West Bengal labour scene is 
characterised by the fact that, on the 
one hand, there is a systematic and 
determined offensive by the employers 
and, on the other hand, there is no 
effective movement to counter this 
offensive. The General Secretary of 
the West Bengjil Committee of CITU, 
in his reeort to the Bangalore session 
of the working committee of aTU 
held at the end of July 1982, states 
that “Apart from this, the entire work¬ 
ing dass and the TU movement is 
facing 3 serious situation when the 
employers in almost all industries have 
mounted an all-out attack on the 
nghts and benefits, on the livelihood 
and the jobs of workers, w order to 
shift the entire burden of the econo- 
mic crisis and recession on fiidr 


tiorud leadership and being isolated in 
the Shia Conference set-up, Maulana 
Jarwali was obviously not expected to 
take any radically anti-Establlshment 
path of confrontation at the New Delhi 
cx)nveutinn, as was done by the Muslim 
Majlis-e-Mushawarat. Understandably, 
he got a resolution of wholehearted 
‘Shia support’ lor the 20-Point Pro¬ 
gramme ' jrassed at the convention. 
Among other demands raised at the 
convention were; a separate Wald 
Board for Shias; inclusion of more Shias 
in aiimud Haj entourages (Delhi Admiiil- 
slration, it seems, declined permission 
to any Sliia to go for Haj pilgrimage this 
year); re.servalion ol government jobs 
lor Shias; goveriunent help for Shia 
.irtLsans uod t(;clinieians iii diffcreiil 
trades; and official help In the process 
of re-orgam'sation of Shia religious insti- 
tuliou.s, Khomeini's cHorts at ‘uniting 
Muslims’ were expectedly lauded. The 
Israelis w'ere condemned for their 
‘atlaek on U-banon”, hut willioul ex¬ 
pressing ;mv sympathy for the Palesti- 
iiiuii figliters at all. 

Maulana Jarwali and hi.s group may 
liiise left the Shia Conference heeause 
ol certain personal rivalries. But they 
ari‘ reported to be keeping their options 
open in ease their effort to mobilise 
ssider support lor Shia Council fail. 
What would, in tliat case, happen tis 
the resolve to support the Establish¬ 
ment. is anybodv’s guess. 


shoulders. Every conceivable means ts 
being resorted to by the etaifioyers to 
curtial the existing rights and bene- 
tits, to impose unbearable work-load, 
and to reduce the complements. In 
almost all the industries, there is no 
new recruitment, even the vacancies 
caused due to natural wastages are not 
being filled up. Wages earned by the 
workers are not being paid for wedcs 
driving them to the point of starva¬ 
tion. AU these attacks have created 
a situation where the Trade Union 
movement is faced with the question 
of how to combat it and the form 
of struggie to be adopted.” 

The report, no doubt, gives a true 
picture about the nature of the em¬ 
ployers’ offensive against the workers. 
The labour situation is best revealed 


^i^orking Class on the Defensive 

Bins Roy 
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Table 1 : Stmkbs and Locx-Ovts in West Bengal, 1975-81 


Year 


Strikes 



Lock-Outs 



Total 


No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 

No of 


Cases 

Persons 

Involved 

Mandays 

Lost 

Cases 

Persons 

Involved 

Mandays 

Lost 

Cases 

Persons 

Involved 

Mandays 

Lost 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1975 

Ill 

306,102 

10,785,261 

166 

64,151 

2,796,903 

277 

370,253 

13,582,164 

(40.1) 

(82.7) 

(79.4) 

(59.9) 

(17.3) 

(20.6) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

1976 

129 

85,956 

951,967 

152 

140,138 

7,522,573 

281 

226,094 

8,474,540 


(45.9) 

(38.0) 

(11.2) 

(54.11) 

(62.0) 

(88.8) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(lOO.p) 

8,911,304 

1977 

206 

115,290 

(45.8) 

1,072,149 

191 

136,354 

7,839,155 

397 

251,644 

(51.9) 

(12.0) 

(48.1) 

(54.2) 

(88.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(lOO.O) 

1978 

172 

156,367 

5,118,472 

199 

98,198 

6,855,378 

371 

254,56 

11,973,850 


(46.4) 

(61.4) 

(42.7) 

(53.6) 

(38.6) 

(57.3) 

(100.0) 

(10.00)4 

(100.0) 

1979 

146 

384,515 

15,540,055 

144 

49,310 

2,899,604 

290 

433,825 18,439,659 


(50.3) 

(88.6) 

(84.3) 

(49.7) 

(11.4) 

(15.7) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

1980 

78 

68,411 

1,485,399 

130 

85,358 

4,695,657 

288 

153,769 

6,181,056 


(37.5) 

(44.5) 

(24.0) 

(62,5) 

(55.5) 

(76.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

1981 

44 

16,976 

632,831 

122 

143,791 

9,895,019 

166 

160.767 

10,527,850 


(26.5) 

(10.6) 

(6.0) 

(73.5) 

(89.4) 

(94.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100,0) 


Note:- Figures in paicnthesis indicate percentage to total. 


by increase in the number of lock¬ 
outs and decrease in the number of 
strikes in West Bengal. The official 
statistics presented in Table 1 clearly 
bring out the picture. Besides these, 
there were closures in different indus¬ 
tries as can be seen from the following 
ligures: 


Year 

No of 
Closures 

No of 

Persons 

Involved 

1977 

94 

524 

1978 

■ 106 

6,746 

1979 

83 

5,423 

1980 

50 

3,392 

1981 

95 

12,300 


On top of ail these, there were 
retrenchments and lay-offs. In 1981 
alone 1,441 workers were retrenched 
and 5,461 workmen were laid off. The 
.same trend continued in 1982 alsa 
During the first six months of 1982, 
there were 38 lock-outs affecting 44,500 
workers and 14 closures affecting 
15,000. Two and a half lakh jute tex¬ 
tile workers have been compulsorily 
laid off for four hours since June 28. 

It will be seen fom the Table that 
the number of strikes gradually declin¬ 
ed from 1977. The trend did not alter 
in 1982. During first six months of 
1982, there were only ten strikes. In 
1980 and 1981, the number of strikes 
that took place in West Bengal is 
even less than the corresponding num¬ 
ber during the Emergency period. It 
will further be observed that the 
number of strikes is always less than 
the number of lock-outs. The number 
of lock-outs and closures taken toge¬ 
ther increased from 1977 to 1978 and 
again from 1980 to 1981. 


There has been no industry-wide ac¬ 
tion by workers in West Bengal since 
1978-79. In recent times the jute tex¬ 
tile workers only organised a protest 
strike on August 10. 

What are the reasons behind this 
slate of affairs, The main reason is 
that the leaders of the Left Front have 
discouraged class struggle since their 
assumption of office. They have re¬ 
peatedly stressed publicly the need 
for reserving strikes as a last weaptm. 
Strikes which impose hunger and pri¬ 
vation on workers and their families 
are never resorted to lightly. Why was 
this repeatedly stressed then? Did it 
not dampen the fighting spirit of the 
workers? Even after the assumption of 
office by the Left Front for the second 
time, Jyoti Basu speaking at the first 
anniversary of the opening of a paper 
company deplored violent trade union 
activities and warned the workers shat 
the state government would not tole¬ 
rate such activities. It is true that 
trade unions should not resort to un¬ 
necessary violent activities, but the 
question is should it be denounced 
publicly by the leaders of the CPl(M) 
and the aTU, especially at functions 
organised by managements. If the 
workers have to be given an orienta¬ 
tion it should be done through the 
organs of trade unions. The cumulative 
cfiect of all these has been that the 
workers have been discouraged from 
resorting to strikes but employers have 
been emboldened to launch offensives 
against the workers. The organised 
labour force has thus been progres¬ 
sively domesticated by the Left Front 
government and trade unions, but the 
employers could not be disciplined, On 
the contrary, employers have the op¬ 


portunity to mount their offensive 
against the workers. 

It is well known that lock-out is a 
weapon in the hands of the employers 
to beat workers into submission. So 
the only way to counter such an off¬ 
ensive is to build united and sustained 
struggles of workers. Even when the 
CITU and the Left Front admit that 
the workers are facing a growing offen¬ 
sive from the employers they are 
hesitant to organise struggles for fear 
that it would embarrass the Left Front 
government The CITU Secretary’s 
report which has been quoted at the 
beginning thus goes on to state: “In 
this situation, our immediate tasks are 
two-fold. On the one hand, we have 
to unite the working class for a de¬ 
termined and sustained united move¬ 
ment to resist the onslaught of the 
employers. At the same time, we have 
to explain to the working dass the 
implications of the present complicat¬ 
ed situation so that they may realise 
their responsibilities in the present 
context and play their role." So oi^ 
ganising a movement of the workers 
is drcumscrlbed by many conditions. 
One fails to understand why there 
should be any contradiction between 
defence of the Left Front government 
and organising the workers’ storage 
against the employers’ offensive. On the 
contrary the Left Front and the CITU 
have to organise the united struggle of 
the workers against the employers’ 
offensive and the Left Front govern¬ 
ment, which claims to stand by the 
workers, has to throw Its wei^t to 
the maximum possible extent on the 
side of the workers. Otherwise the 
situation will prove disastrous for the 
entire working class movement in West 
Bengal. 
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ECOKCWtrC AND KnittCAl 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Death Penalty and the Constitution 

A G Noonoi 


IT is dou1)tfuI if in the annals of 
judicial decidon-making there is any 
precedent for a dissenting judgment 
being delivered two years after the 
majority judgment. But this is precisely 
what happened on Augast 16, 1982, 
when Mr Justice P N Bhagwati deliver¬ 
ed his dissenting judgment in Bachan 
Singh t'.v State of Punjab. The majority 
judgment was delivered on May 9, 
1980 by Mr Justice R S Sarbria 
on behalf of himself and Chief 
Justice Y V Chandrachud, A C Gupta 
and N L Untwalia J J. Since then 
Gupta, Untwalia and Sarkaria have re¬ 
tired. As it is, the majority took about 
six months to deliver its judgment. 
That should have sufficed for Mr Justice 
Bhagwati also. The teue was of the 
highest importance — the death 
penalty. 

S 354(3) of the Code of Criminal 
I’rocedure 1973 says, “When the 
conviction is for an offence punishable 
with death or, in the alternative, with 
imprisonment for life or imprisonment 
for term of years, the judgment sha’I 
state the reasons for the sentence 
awarded and, in the case of sentence 
of death, the special reasons for such 
sentence". 

In short, the code enjoined the courts 
not to impose the death sentence unless 
there were special reasons to warrant 
such an extreme sentence. The con- 
stitulhmal validity of S 302 of 
the Penal Code in so far as it provides 
for the death sentence for murder as 
also S 354(.3) of the criminal pro 
cedute code were challenged in svrit 
petitions filed by several persons under 
the .sentence. The majority repelled 
the challenge. Mr Justice Bhagwati up¬ 
held it 

At the outset, one must emphasise 
the imdesirahility of deciding such a 
question by constitutional adjudication 
rather than by legislation. This has 
nothing to do within the merits of the 
qsH'stkm. One can be a retenflonist or 
an abolitionist and yet deplore its 
determination by adjudication instead 
of by legislation. The courts are not 
equipped for that task at all. Of course 
nor are the legislators, but they can 
take a broader view rather than one 
restricted by legal considerations, 

To begin wlft, the constitution- 
tnakers were fully aware of the death 


penalty for murder and other offences 
and gave constifuHonal recognition to 
it. Article 72(1) (c) empowers the Pre¬ 
sident and article 161 empowers, with 
qualifications, the Governor of a state 
to suspend any sentence, including a 
sentence of death. Article 1.34 expressly 
confers a right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court to a person who is sentenced to 
death by a High Court after reversal 
of his acquittal by the trial cxruit. 
Could they kwe conceived the death 
penally as a violation of the fiinda- 
merital rights? The constitutional battle 
W. 1 S doomed to failure, but it repays 
study. 

Tlie challenge was based on three 
provisions — article 19(1) which embo¬ 
dies the freedoms that constitute our 
civil liberties such as freedom of 
speech; article 21 which guarantees 
personal liberty; and article 14 which 
guarantees equality before the law. 

The majority ruled that “penal laws 
do not deal with the .subject-matter of 
rights enshrined in article 19(1)’’. II 
there is a law which, for instances, 
penalises criticism of the government 
and prescribes a severe sentence for 
this offence, it will have to .stand the 
test of reasonableness emlxidled in 
article 19(2) because it directly affects 
the freedom of speech. “But", the 
majority ruled, “this cannot be said in 
regard to the provisions of the Penal 
Code with which we are oonceroed." 
Deprivation of freedom; is not a direct 
result of the penal law but incidental to 
the order of conviction. The rights cm- 
Ixidied in article 19 are not affected 
by S 302 of the Penal Code which 
provides for the punishment of murder. 
“The condition precedent for the appli- 
e,ability of article 19 is that the activity, 
which the impugned law prohibits and 
penalises must he within the purview 
and proleclion of article 19(1).’’ Murder 
is not such an activity. But sedition 
is, for sedition is a form of speech. 
Accordingly, if the death sentence is 
prescribed for sedition, for instance, 
that law will have to be tested on 
the anvil of article 19 which permits 
only "reasonable re.strictions” on the 
right of free speech. 

Article 21 lays down that "no person 
shall be deprived of tiis life or personal 
liberty except according to procedure 
established by law’’. ’The Supreme Court 


ruled earlier in Maneka Gandhi’s case 
that article 21 does not sanction any 
procedure laid down by any law, but 
fair, just and reasonable procedure 
tstabliriied by a valid law. The validity 
of the law depends al.so on its 00 m- 
plianee with article 19. 

After an elaborate survey of statutes 
and precedents the majority ruled that 
the procedure is fair and, moreover, the 
guidelines are fairly clear, though broad, 
and article 14 is also not violated. ’There 
is no room for arbitrariness. 

Finally, the majority discussed the 
guidelines. It disapproved of an earlier 
view expressed by a 2-1 majority that 
“special reasons" must relate not to 
the crime but to the criminal. While 
laying down "broad illustrative guide¬ 
lines” in the instant case, the majority 
concluded that death .sentence should 
not be imposed "save in the rarest ol 
rare cases when the alternative opHon 
is unquestionably foreclosed’’. 

In a brief paragraph Mr Jrrstire Bhag¬ 
wati announced on May 9, 1980 his 
dissent from the majorits and deelaied 
his view that S 302 of the Penal 
Code violates articles 14 and 21 "since 
it does not provide any legislative 
guidelines as to when life should be 
permitted' to be extinguished by a 
death sentence". On August 10, 1982 
he gave the reasons in support of his 
view. 

Under the present l;i« tlie “special 
reasons" which appeal to the judge 
might not apprial to another. Tlie alter¬ 
native he favours Is a full court review 
by the Supreme Court should a High 
Court confirm a death sentence. The 
merits of this alternative apart, is it 
fair to strike down the law because 
the jutlge finds the present procedure 
unsatisfactory? In his view the death 
penalty cannot be said to be propor¬ 
tionate to the offence of murder “in 
any circum-stances". Two views are 
possible on this proposition, of course. 

But the nratter is es.sentially one for 
legislation. Ironically Mr Justice Bhag¬ 
wati himself recognises this. The 
enunciation of principles is for the 
legislature and not the judiciary, he 
holds. He has struck down S 353(4) 
because it lays down no principles. In 
his view. 

The judge ignores the principles 
which the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court have propounded over 
the years. When the legislature used 
the expression “special reasons” in 
S 353(4) it had in mind those 
precedents and the principles they laid 
down. 



WEST ASIA 

Triumph and Tragedy of Palestinian 
Nationhood 


EARLY Ju]y, in his reply to a 
rather pessimistic letter from Libya's 
Colonel Qadhaii, Yasser Arafat pointed 
out from his Beirut bunker that the 
entire world was witness to the 
unshakcable courage and heroism of the 
Palestinian and Lebanese freedom 
fighters in the face of another murdeioas 
onslaught schemed and sustained by 
the formidable United States wai 
machine. Indeed, despite some 40,000 
casualties, of which over 10,000 dead, 
and several hundreds of thousands 
homeless as a result of Israel’s ‘cleaning 
up’ operations in Lebanon, the morale 
o! the Palestinians and their allies of 
the Lebanese Left is still flying high. 
According to reports, taking Western 
Beirut would be no easy task even for 
Israel's super soldiery. 

As it Ls, Israel has lost about a 
cpuple of thousand men so far, irot- 
withstanding the fact that occupying 
Israeli forces number over 80.000 men 
and several hundred tanks hacked by 
a powerful airforce — which is more 
than Israel put up against Egypt in 
1967 — as against PLO strength cmu- 
prising of some 10,000 guerillas armed 
with light and medium weapons and 
supported by about a hundred old- 
ta.shioned armoured vehicles. If one 
recalls that in 1967, some half a million 
Arab troops equipped with 2.880 tanks 
and 9l0 aircraft had collapsed belore 
the Israeli advance within six days, the 
staying power oi the Palestinians and 
the Lebanese progressives does seem 
extraordinary. In fact PLO leaders had 
anticipated the Israeli aggression several 
months before it actually came, and 
adequate measures had been taken to 
boost up PLO and Left Lebanese resis¬ 
tance potential. Among other things, 
nianerous Palestinian fighting units, 
stationed in neighbouring countries, 
are reported to have been transferred 
to Beirut before and during what is 
tumbg out to be the mast sangiiinarv 
of the Arab-Israeli ware. 

Moreover, the whole Palestinian 
population, whether in occupied Pales¬ 
tine, exiled in Lebanon or in other' 
countries, is in perfect harmony with 
its leadership, and regular and multi- 
forni aid is flowing in from Palestinians 
all over the world. Besides, attitudes 
in the Western world, Israel's principal 
hinterland, are changing, and arguments 
evoking Jewish ' martyrdom in Nazi- 
dominated Europe to vindicate Israeli 


expansionism are convincing ever 
fewer people. In the Arab countries, 
rising popular restlessness is forcing 
Arab leaders at least to camouflage 
their indifference, if not their outrighf 
hostility, to the Palestinian cause, the 
annihilation of which is bound to pro¬ 
voke turmoil in the Arab world. 

What could he termed the fifth 
Arah-lsraeli war, or more precisely the 
First Palestinian-lsraeli war, actually 
started 'with the 1978 US sponsored 
Camp David agreements signed by 
Egypt and I.srael. The ink was hardly 
dry, the Western press had just begun 
lavishing praise on the then president 
Sadat's ‘courageous’ endeavours to 
bring peace to the area, when the 
Israeli regime announced intensified 
Jewish colonisation of the West Bank. 
Ill Deceinlier 1978, punitive operations 
against South Lebanon went into high 
gear. The three following years brought 
forth further testimony of Israel’s 
aggressive expansionism: expulsion ot 
recalcitrant though duly elected mayors 
of West Bank towns, annexation of the 
Arab sector oi Jerusalem, raid on Iraq’s 
nuclear power station at Tamiiz in June 
1981, lionibing of Beirut a month later, 
annexation of the Golan rn Deceinhei 
1981. 1982 saw Israel attempting with 
hrutal ferocity to impose its 'autonomy' 
plaius for the Palestinians in Gaza and 
the West Bank, hoping therebv to 
squash the Palesiinian national eon- 
scioasnoss and to lop off the political 
and intellectual leadership. With Egypt 
neutralised llirough Camp David, the 
job seemed easy for Israel and its 
Norlh -American backer. 

As it appears, Israel's Zionist regime 
and its godfather have in mind a 
thorough reordering of the relations o! 
forces in the region, in the context ol 
the global US counter-offensive being 
felt in all continents. For the time 
being, the aims are to deal a death 
blow to the Palestinian movement in 
Lebanon as well as in G.i7a and the 
West Bank, throw the Syrian armed 
forces out of Lebanon, reduce to 
ashes as of now pretty splintered 
Lebanese Left and establish a triendly 
government in Lebanon headed by the 
minority Phalangist group of Bachir 
Cemayel, and deport the Palcslinians 
surviving Israeli murder and mayhem 
to the kingdom of Jordan. 

Long-term plans art* even more 
ambitious. Ariel Sharon. Israel's war 


minister and hopeful successor to 
Menachem Begin, proolalnCd in a 
speech in December 1981 (cited in 
Le Monde Diphmtique, July 1982), 
that in the eighties, the .sphere ot 
Israel’s military interests would spread 
beyond the Arab world and cover such 
countries as Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and 
even North and Central Africa. Con¬ 
forming to basic Israeli policy orienta¬ 
tions over the last 34 years, tRs under¬ 
lines the aim of setting up what the 
late Zionist leader Ben Guriou used to 
call the 'Third Kingdom of David' or 
'Greater Israel’ extending from the 
Euphrates to the Nile. Whether this is 
a proposition to Uncle Sam, or whether 
Uncle Sam has himself chalked out 
objectives is yet to be known. 

What is certain, for the pre.sent at 
any rate, is that the United State-s in¬ 
tends to maintain and develop work¬ 
able relations with the rightwing Arab 
regimes, mainly Egypt and the Gn’l 
sheikhdoms. Washington has a consider- 
.ible military presence in the area, and 
is nurturing its Egyptian affiance in 
the hope of staving off eventual re¬ 
volutionary tendencies, as well as 
penetration of Soviet influence, in ,t 
zone vital to its interests. Hence Israeli 
sabre-rattling arousing an Arab backlash 
may not he welcome to the US. 

Numerous converging reports have it 
that Israel had been readying itself for 
its most recent sally of death and 
destruction for quite some time. On 
June 18 this year, with Israeli troops 
already besieging Beirut, war minister 
Sharon declared to the Israe'i paper 
Yediot Almonot that he had been pre¬ 
paring the invasion of Lebanon ever 
since his nomination to office in August 
1981. A couple of months before the 
offsensive was launched, the chiel ot 
Israel's army staff Rafael Eytan stated 
clearly to the Israeli daily Haaretz, 
that a war with the Arabs was in the 
otfing, though he could not foretell 
when. Cited in Le Monde Diplom- 
lique, July 1982. 

Military preparations w^re an easy 
job for Israel, what with US aid inflow 
jumping five-fold from iLs 1972 level 
to attain 2,500 million dollars in 1974 
and further to 3,200 million dollars in 
1979, that is, significantly, just follow¬ 
ing the Camp David agreements. Israel’s 
GNP amounts to about 20,000 millions 
dollars, a third of which comes from 
foreign aid, with US aid alone rising 
to about a fifth of the total income. II 
.spends about 7,500 million dollars on 
i's military potential, which figure is 
equivalent to the combined military 
budgets of Egypt, Iraq. Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria. 

More difficult, however, was the 
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mobllintim of Itnds Jewidi dtlzoDi 
beUnd dw iqdioo bellleoie Inisntlou. 
Though blindly faithful to its leaders, 
Id general, Ii^ public (pinion has 
needed peeping up this time, as cracks 
have begun appearing in the Zionist 
Ideological structure. Thus, biblical 
references to the ‘chosen people', 
already much used and misused pre¬ 
viously to embellish Zionist State 
terroilsm, had to be dished out again 
In all thdr inhumanly corrosive force- 
fulness, this time to inculcate racist 
contempt of Palestinians, and of Arabs 
in general. The regime even mustered 
the forces of assorted right-wing rabbis 
to justify, through the scriptures, not 
only violent eviction of Palestinians, 
but also extermination of women, 
children, and even newborn babies if 
need be. As for Israel’s Laborite oppo¬ 
sition, apart from its make-believe 
critical murmuri, it is manifestly hand 
and glove with the Begin regime — 
which, incidentally, may cost it its 
membership of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national. In spite of such frezied indoc¬ 
trination, Israel’s Lebanese foray had to 
be described to the average Israeli 
trooper as a short-term peace 
keeping operation in South Lebanon. 
With the unwinding of events, pretty 
different from what the Israeli anmy 
faced In previous wars, soldiers and 
officers are much less inclined to 
bravado, and several instances of dis¬ 
obedience and dissension have been 
reported. 

The U5-Israeli military strategy, as 
applied to the Lebanese and the Pales¬ 
tinians, consists of heavy bombing of 
towns, cities, and refugee camps, 
followed by artillery and infantry as¬ 
saults. One of the aims is to minimise 
loss of Israeli life by maximising loss 
of Arab life. The disastrous consegum- 
oes of such generalised destruction — 
tens of thousands of civilians dead and 
injured, refugee camps bombed or 
mowed down with bulldozers, cities and 
towns in shambles — are going to be 
felt for long. Furthermore, ‘the bastion 
of Western civilisation in the Middle 
East’, as Israel sees itself, has deemed 
it worthwhile to hurl phosphorous and 
fragments.ion bombs on the civilian 
population, as well as on hospitals, 
homes for old folks and for retarded 
children, 

Israeli atrocities on captured Pales¬ 
tinians are pretty common. Two Nor¬ 
wegians, Steinar Berge, a doctor and 
Olvind Moellef, a social worker, sent 
to work in Saida in South Lebanon by 
the Norwegian Front for Palestine, and 
captured by the Israelis, stated on 
Norwegian tdevislon after their release. 


that Palestinian prisoners they were 
interned with were beaten with nail- 
studded clubs, whips and canes; they 
even mentioned the case of a 60-year 
old Palestinian beaten to death in front 
of hLs fellow prisoners and hung up 
by the feet. Reports put the number 
of Palestinians imprisoned in secret 
camps at over 10,000, and the treat¬ 
ment meted out to them has elicited a 
protest from Amnesty International. 

Despite the means and methods 
employed, it is now dear that Israel is 
labouring to attain the objectives fixed 
for its Lebanese operation. Two months 
after Israel’s Incursion into Lebanon, 
the PLO which Israel set out to destroy 
is very much alive and kicking; at least 
up until early August, sixty per cent 
of the PLO military infrastructure was 
still intact, and commando attacks 
against the occupant arc gaining 
strength as testified by the successful 
raid on the Israeli command post in 
Saida during which a couple of officers 
and scores of soldiers are reported to 
have lost their lives. The Syrian troops 
to be expelled are still present in the 
Bekaa valley, and the ‘strong and 
friendly’ government Israel and the US 
wanted to set up in Leb.inon is no¬ 
where in sight. Neither has there been 
frightened population exodus as expect¬ 
ed by the aggressors. 

Israel may have been aiming high, 
and hoping to liquidate the PLO poli¬ 
tically. But this is an impossible task. 
Wrecking up the PalcsUnian refugee 
camps in Lebanon to drive the people 
settled in Lebanon into other parts of 
the Arab world would hardly suffice foi 
it. After all, the PLO represents the 
Palestinian national sentiment that has 
been building up for the last half a 
century. The Palestinian movement pos¬ 
sesses an almost State-like structure 
with organisms and departments cover¬ 
ing every aspect of Palestinian life, not 
only in Lebanon but in all the Arab 
countries where Palestinians live and 
work. Though the Palestinian leader¬ 
ship is quartered in Bteirut, a lot ot 
ils organisations are in Damascus and 
Amman. All over the Arab world, the 
PLO collects taxes and donations from 
Palestinians, organises education and 
military and political training for the 
youth not only in the countries ol 
residence but also in friendly countries, 
including China and the USSR. To 
wipe out the PLO, Israel cannot limit 
itself to eliminating Its present leader¬ 
ship, but must invade a'most all the 
neighbouring countries. 

Over time, the PLO has gained 
worldwide accqilance. 117 UNO mem¬ 
bers recognise it diplomatically, and 


many West European conntries have 
authorised the opening of PLO offices 
in their capitals. Indeed, in the UN 
General Assembly, as in the Security 
Council the only country voting syste¬ 
matically in Israel's favour is the US. 
For its past wars, Israel had usually 
benefited from the goodwill of a size¬ 
able chunk of Western public opim'on. 
Times, however, are changing, and 
major sections of opinion in Western 
Europe and in the US have expressed 
their reprobation of Israel in one way 
or another, in spite of sordid attempts 
at news management by parts ot the 
media. Jewish opinion outside Israel, 
usually quick to show its pro-Israeli 
sympathies, is divided, and well-known 
Jewish intellectuals have publicly de¬ 
nounced Israel’s aggressiveness. Within 
Israel itself, a hundred thousand people 
demonstrated their opposition to the 
regime’s warh'ke bent on July 3 — a 
particularly significant event in that, 
even leaving aside the vast numbers 
involved in relation to the small Israeli 
population, this was the biggest anti- 
Israel demonstration up to now in any 
country. 

Question marks also crop up about 
the financing of the war. In the middle 
of June, Israel’s trade and industry 
minister Gideon Pati estimated the cost 
of the Lebanese operation at about 
1,000 million dollars. Other observers 
later put the war expenditure at around 
lOO million dollars a day. Now, with 
Israel's lightening knockout plans having 
misfired, one may wonder aliout how 
the war splash is going to be financed. 
Israel has a yearly budget of 14,000 
million dollars. Its agriculture has 
a pcrenmal though small defieil, 
and mineral ie.soutces are non¬ 
existent Israeli industry specialises in 
arms, usually exported to Latin 
American and other dictators, and in 
diamond cutting which was developed 
in Israel in league with racist South 
Africa under US aegis. Inflation figures 
have been traditionally pretty high, 
and now with the Begin government’s 
monetarist outlooks, the economy struck 
a 131 per cent rate in 1980. Export 
prospects for its arms, diamonds, and 
oranges do not look too good, and the 
tourist season which generally boosts 
national inoome is expected to be rather 
dull. Contributions from Jewish citizens 
of Western countries have been meagre 
for some years now, and with dissi- 
dence growing within world Jewish 
opinion, may diminish further. Ail this 
means that Uncle Sam would have to 
intervene overtly or covertly. 

With Beirut devastated, and Lebanon 
Smitten by larael’s blood and iron 
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openly pwWettern regknM, largely 
outnimbeting the mote ptogteHlve 
ones, no (hnibt banked on a success of 
the originally planned Israeli blitzkrieg 
in the hope of strengthening right-wing 
elements among the Palestinian elite, 
and of obtaining Palestinian acceptance 
of a sort of bantustan in the West 
Bank as projected dirough the Camp 
David agreements. 

Indeed, in the leyes of these Amb 
regimes, the PIX) is an evil erainple foi 
the masses chafing under them since 
many of the opponents of these regimes 
entertain fraternal relationships with 
the various factions constituting the 
PLO. Moreover, the question of the 
perenniality of these regimes is a trau¬ 
matising one for their anachronic rulers; 
hence the extreme sensitiveness to five 
least sign of instability. Recent attempts 
to organise popular demoustiations in 
favour of the Palestinians and the 
Lebanese Left in a number of Arab 
countries were repressed with alacrity 
by the ruling groups. Despite high- 
sounding proclamations about Arab 
unity, few Arab countries treat their 
I'alestinian residents as more than 
second class citizens, notwithstanding 
the high professional abilities of the 
latter, and their contribution to the 
economies of those countries. 

What however brought the Arab 
dignitaries out of their muteness was 
the tenacity of the Palestinian and Deft 
Lebanese resistance to the Zionist on¬ 
slaught, as well as Israel’s failure bv 
attain the set objectives quickly. PLO 
leaders, seconded by spokesmen of po¬ 
pular opposition in the Arab world, 
began denouncing the calculated in¬ 
difference of the Arab leaders, adding 
thereby to their disconfort. A Palesti¬ 
nian defeat was bound to be taken as 
an Arab defeat by the popular masses, 
and attributed to their rulers’ contempt 
for the Arab cause. Recollections oi 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
out on the streets in Damascus, Bag¬ 
dad, Amman, Beirut, and Cairo during 
and after the 1967 Arab defeat seem 
to have come as a warning of brewing 
strife. Such fearful prospects hold good 
not only for the emirs, sheiks, and 
other less pedigreed rulers, but as well 
for US and European interests in the 
area. Acooiding to the Paris-based bi- 
monriily Afrlque-Aiw (July 19-August 1), 
Israel’s incapacity to wipe out the 
PLO caused a veritable panic among 
Arab leaders meeting at Taef in Saudi 
Arabia in June, and scare of popular 
agitation compelled frantic consultations 
among Arab capitals. Alarmed messages 


Wt 'MusitM to 4e US 'pmi^t 
via ^ US NatioDal. Security Council 
so as to short-circuit the State Depart¬ 
ment stiQ manned by the mastermind 
of Israel’s Lebanese operation Alexan¬ 
der Haig. These moves had the im¬ 
mediate effect of restoring Beirut's 
electricity and water supply, cut off by 
the Israelis and their Phalangist friends, 
and ultimately led to Haig’s departure. 

According to assurances given its 
North American protector by the Is¬ 
raeli regime, the limits the Israeli 
advance were originally fixed 40 kilo- 
metres north of die Israel Lebanon 
border, As it happened, Israel overshot 
the limit with Secretary of State Haig's 
approval, and went as far up as Beirut. 
Though frowning upon such unautho- 
rued intiatives, the Reagan administra¬ 
tion was willing to condone Israeli 
crimes .■<) long as thesrs produced re¬ 
sults, that is if Israel succeeded in 
crushing the PLO and the Lebanese 
Left to start with. Israel's relative 
failure has now impelled the US to 
reappreciate the situation, and modiiy 
its stance somewhat in order to offer 
a face-saving device to friendly Arab 
regimes. 

The US tactic now seems to be to 
obtain through a mixture of political 
manipulations and mOitary threats what 
its Israeli protege failed to acquire by 
purely military means. So pro-Isneii 
Haig left, and ‘pro-Arab’ George Schultz 
canic in to tty to cool off an overheated 
situation, But as PLO's military chief 
.4boii Jihad pointed out in an intw- 
view to the Prench oentie-left daily 
Liberation (July 21), the US position 
remains basically the same as the one 
defined through the Camp David agree¬ 
ments of 1978, the change of line be¬ 
ing only supetficia]. 

Despite US acceptance in various 
documents of the principle of the 
"legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people", actual US attitudes do not 
seem to have softened much. As the 
French daily Le Monde indicated in 
its August 6 editorial, as long as Is¬ 
rael’s initiatives do not hamper Washing¬ 
ton’s relations with the major West 
Asian regimes, the US would allow its 
protege a free hand however abomina¬ 
ble its behaviour may be. In the op¬ 
posite case, as after the bombing of 
Tamuz in Iraq in June 1981 or of 
Beirut a month later, Washington re¬ 
taliated by suspending deliveries of 
F-15 and F-18 fighter planes to Israel. 
Israel’s Foreign minister asserted 
recently and triumphantly that the US 
and Israel share identical aims but differ 
only on questions of tactics. No wonder 
US special envoy Philip Habib is ex- 


pnr^ hknieS to ftid w loniuoa 
other than the one Reagao and Bogid 
have in mind. 

A different game is being played by 
die West European countries. France, 
supported in this in varying degrees by 
the other EEC countries, favours the 
setting up of a Palestinian mini-State, 
the proposal being offered as a sop to 
the Arab world. For the EEC too has 
its own vital inteiesta in the area, and 
prefers the status quo, albeit with a 
few cosmetic changes. Indeed, it is 
hard to interpret French president 
Mitterand’s visit to Israel in 1%1 ai 
anything other than a signal to the 
latter to start its ’autonomy plan’ ope¬ 
rations against the Palestinians of the 
West Bank and Gaza. On the whole, 
EEC reaction to Israel’s aggression has 
been pretty tame compared to the vigor¬ 
ous responses it emitted towards So¬ 
viet invasion of Afghanistan, the Polish 
coup d'Etat, and the Falklands-Malvi- 
nas affair. Although the EEC’s geopoli¬ 
tical ambitions are more modest than 
those of the US, as fat as West Asia 
is concerned, one cannot help thinking 
that the West European governments 
do favour a limited thrashing of the 
PLO and other progressive forces, ta 
order to weaken the Left-wing trends, 
and end up with a moderate solution 
to the Palestinian problem. Notably, 
the recent Franco-Egyptian initiative 
proposed precisely a solution along 
those lines. 

Now, it is known that from 1974 
onwards, the PLO had reixeated from 
its maximal positions to accept, at 
least temporarily, the idea of a Pales¬ 
tinian mini-State in Gaza and the West 
Bank. Further, the Palestinlaa National 
Council, that is the Palestinian parila- 
ment, had more or less ratified the 
resolutions adopted at the Bagdad Arab 
summit in 1979 as also Brezhnev’s 
■peace plan' of 1981, bolh of which 
conceded to the rather moderate PLO 
demands of amending the UN resolu¬ 
tion 242 to include a reference to the 
Palestinians’ legitimate rights. But 
where the PLO and other Arab pro¬ 
gressives see only a temporary solution, 
the EEC and its rightist Arab friends 
see a pretty permanent one — ground 
enough for serious contradiction, except 
that, confronted with US high-handed¬ 
ness, the two positions can arrive at a 
sort of temporary accomodation. 

But ultimately, the key position in 
the struggle is held by the Arab mas¬ 
ses, to whom Yasser Arafat addressed 
a message on the occasion of Aid al- 
Fitr, quoting Arab history’s legendary 
hero, Salah Eddin: “I do not need 
your prayers, I need your swords’’. 
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Little Girls and Death in India 

Pranab Bardhaa 

The Endangered Sex: Neglect of Female Children In Rural North 
India by Barbara D Miller; Cornell University Press, Ithaca and 
London 1981; pp 201. 


IT has been well-known for quite some 
time that in India, the countiy of all- 
powerful goddesses and political god¬ 
mothers, the female has a much lower 
chance of survival than the male. It is 
somewhat less well-known' that there 
are remarkable regional contrasts v.ithin 
India on the female differential chance 
of survival. The estimates of death 
rates, presented in Samnie Registration 
Bulletins of the Office of the Registrar 
General of India, show that in 1970 the 
death rate of rural female children (in 
the 0-4 age group) was as much as 47 
per cent higher than that of male in 
Punjab, 37 per cent higher in UP, 36 
per cent higher in Haryana, 23 per cent 
higher in Rajasthan, and 10 per cent 
higher in Gujarat. In contrast, most 
states in East and South India have a 
female to male child death rate ratio 
that is below the average for rural 
India. 

This differential mortality is also 
reflected in the regional differences in 
the sex ratio of the rural population. 
H one fakes a district map’ of the sex 
ratio under age 10, the pattern of 
regionai contrasts becomes quite vivid: 
the number of males per thousand 
females among the rural population 
under age 10 is the highest in North- 
West India and it clearly decreases as 
one moves towards the south and the 
East. Historically the practice of female 
infanticide has been known to exist in 
North and North-West India. The 
practice has died out but the long-run 
legacy of general neglect (conscious or 
unconscious) of girl children in terms of 
under nutrition, tardiness in cases of 
their illness in approaching medical 
facilities even when they are accessible, 
premature stopping of medical 
treatment, etc, may have persisted in 
this region to a larger extent than 
in East or South India. 

The important question is why, histo¬ 
rically, this general neglect of female 
children came to be more prevalent in 
the North-West part of India. This is a 
fascinating subject in economic anthro¬ 
pology and cultural geography, on 
which very little work has been done. 
In u paper’ in this journal in 1974, 
I raised this issue and offered some 


explanations of the regional contrasts at 
the level of sweeping generality. The 
book under review pursues the same 
question and comes out. reassuringly 
for myself, with very similar explana¬ 
tions. 

Over the years in private discussion 
whenever I have raised the issue, my 
attention has been repeatedly drawn to 
the question of religion. It is often 
suggested that the North and North- 
wesfem parts of the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent are an extension of the broad cul¬ 
tural region of West Asia, and the 
impact of Islamic culture has been 
consolidated there over the centuries of 
Muslim rule. This, allegedly, may have 
resulted in the lower status of women 
and the higher incidence of femrde child 
mortality. It is difficult to test this 
proposition rigorously, but one of the 
few countrywide surveys of infant 
mortality rates by religious groups in 
India does not seem to supnort the 
presumption of higher female-to-male 
infant mortality r.itio among Muslims. 
The National Sample Survey 19th Round 
(1964-65) data have been tabulated (see 
N S S Report No 177) to give us reli¬ 
gious groupwise infant mortality rates. 
In fact it seems from the data that the 
ratio of female to male infant mortality 
rate is somewhat higher for the Hindus 
than for the Muslims in rural India. 
It is possible that under-reporting of 
female infant deaths may vary across 
religious groups, but the presumption of 
higher female-to-male infant mortality 
ratio among the Muslims is yet to be 
established. If one looks at the Census 
data on sex ratio of population by reli¬ 
gious groups, one finds that the male 
bias in the sex ratio is more region- 
.specific than religicm-spedlic. For 
example, males .ner 1,000 females (of 
all ages) m 1971 was 1,123 in Uttar 
Pradesh and 972 in Kerala for the Hindu 
population; for the Muslim population 
It was 1,138 in Uttar Pradesh and 981 
in Kerala. 

Of course, the male child is a poten¬ 
tial source of economic support and gets 
the lion's share of parental attention 
and nourishment compared to his 
sisters. But this should be true of all 
regions. If anything, the impact of male 


bias in intra-family distribution of food 
and.care on morbidity and mortality 
rates is likely to be more severe in areas 
where the per capita availability of food 
is less than where it is more. Where 
thre is more food to go around in the 
family, the female may have better 
chances. But compared to most of Ehst 
and South India, in North and North- 
West India the average per capita 
availability is in general higher even for 
the relatively poor households. 

Why, then, do the female children 
suffer from special di-sadvantages in 
their chances of survival in North and 
North-West India compared to East 
and South India? Why is the male 
offspring more valued in the former 
region compared to the latter? In my 
1974 paper I offered a conjecture in 
terms of ecological variations in crop 
production and economic activity in 
general. In all the states of East and 
South India (except Karnataka) the 
predominant crop is paddy which — 
unlike wheat and dry-region crops - 
tends to be relatively intensive in female 
labour.* Transplantation of paddy is an 
exclusively female job in many paddy 
areas; besides, female labour plays a 
very important role in weeding, haivest- 
ing, threshing and various kinds of pro¬ 
cessing of paddy. By contrast, in dry 
cultivation and even in wheat cultivation 
under irrigation, the work invirfvcs 
more muscle power and less of tedious, 
often back-breaking, but delicate, 
operations (of which transplantation is 
an example). It is thus possible that 
in areas with naddy agriculture, the 
economic value of a woman is more 
than in other areas — so that the female 
child is regarded less of a liability than 
in. say. North and North-West India. 

In the book under review the author 
attempts to work out the inter-action 
between the needs of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. the nature of property holding 
and the sexual profile of the population. 
Figure 1 represents her model of inter¬ 
action in a schematic form. In this 
connection she makes an important 
distinction between the eruic perspective 
of the subject or the respondent 
and the etic perspective of the social 
analyst, a distinction familiar in the 
writings of cultural materialists like 
Marvin Harris.’ The emic part of the 
explanation of female neglect empha¬ 
sises. for example, the importance of 
marriage costs and their influence on 
family feeling about daughters, while the 
etic part goes into the economic value 
of a woman in terms of her lole in i^- 
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Figwus 1; Production, PsopEm and Porulation in India a North-South 
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cultural production. The two perspec¬ 
tives, of course, overlap to a consider¬ 
able extent. At this point 1 mry note 
that, contrary to the author's classifica¬ 
tion, 1 would pul in the efte category 
at least that part of the woman's dowry 
(usually things other than jewellery) 
trfrich the in-laws appropriate, as a 
possible compensation for the lower 
economic value of women not working 
in agriculture: larger dowry for women 
from propertied groups than for the 
unpropertied may party reflect the lower 
female participation in the former, not 
just the larger amount involved in the 
female heir’s share of family property 
or the price of hypergany. 


I may point out in passing that this 
relationship between marriage payments 
and female participation in agricultural 
work IS also corroborated by evidence 
from Chinese villages, both before and 
after the Revolution, as I recently 
found in an antbropologicat study by 
Parish and Whyte.* They note from 
data from the 1929-31 rural surveys 
conducted by I L Buck and his asso¬ 
ciates that the relative importance of 
dowry (and other marriage costs on the 
part of the bride's family) was the 
lowest in die double-cropping rice 
regions where the share of farm work 
done by women was higher than in other 
regions. They also refer to an unpub¬ 


lished study which shows, on the basis 
of Buck’s ctoss-sections for the whirfe 
of China, a strong statistical correlation 
between proportion of farm labour done 
by women and the net bride price (or 
negative dowry). As for post-Revoiu- 
tion China, the ethnographic materials 
collected by Parish and Whyte for 
sixty-three villages in Kwangtung pro¬ 
vince for early 1970s strongly indicate 
that in spite of official oppposition the 
incidence brideprice increased con¬ 
siderably in recent years. They attribute 
it largely to the fact that as a result 
of the rural transformations in China 
women are now performing a larger 
..hare of farm work than they used to: 
a woman's parents now depend heavily 
on her earnings and will not want to 
part with her without substantial com¬ 
pensation (this has also contributed to 
the rise in the age ar marriage for 
women). 

A major contribution of the book 
under review is to put together the 
results of a number ethnographic stu¬ 
dies by various anthropologists in 
different parts of rural India on the 
question of dowry and marriage pay¬ 
ments. On the ba$:s of these studies 
the author comes to the conclusion that 
dowry is most prevalent in North and 
North-West India (particularly among 
the propertied), while reciprocity char¬ 
acterises marriages amonc many pro¬ 
pertied groups in the South and 
brideprice is found most frequently 
among unpropertied grouns in the 
South, Her classification of propertied 
and unpropertied is, admittedly, very 
crude; she identifies upper castes as 
propertied and the lower castes as un¬ 
propertied. In the absence of any data 
on marriage payments by size classes of 
household assets, the evidence collected 
in this book will remain valuable. It 
is a pity that even though marriage in 
India is primarily an economc institu¬ 
tion (it has less to do with love or even 
sex, but more with the acquisition of 
money and cheap labour power), eco¬ 
nomists have hardly paid any attention 
to it and statisticians have collected 
little data; so for quite some time we 
have to mak^ do with the qualitative 
evidence from the individual field stu¬ 
dies of anthropologists. 

On social variations in female parti¬ 
cipation rates, however, it is possible to 
utilise more detailed and reliable quan¬ 
titative data than the author digs up 
from ethnographic reports. The 
National Sample Survey 27th Round 
0972-73) and 32nd Round (1977-78) 
have detailed data on female participa- 
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tion rate by size classes of househdd 
land possessed or consumer expenditure 
for all regicHis in the country. It should 
be interesting to see if one fiets from 
them a clearer pattern in the female 
participation rates in rich and poor 
households than the author manages 
from her sketchy evidence. 

For testing the hypothesis relating the 
differential survival chances of the 
female child to the expected employ¬ 
ment or earning opportunities of female 
adults, one clearly needs a more satis¬ 
factory quantitative data base at the 
disaggregated level than the author uses. 
1 may report here that the same hypo¬ 
thesis was recently put to rigorous stati¬ 
stical test by Rosenzweig and Schultz’ 
with data from 1,334 rural households 
in India in 1971, collected by the 
National Council of Applied Economic 
Research. In their two-stage regression 
analysis, the first stage confirms that 
there is a significant positive correlation 
between district-level normal rainfall 
and the probability that a woman is 
employed in rural India (thus support¬ 
ing our hunch about wet agriculture 
being relatively intensive in female 
labour), and the second stage confirms 
Aat the differential survival chance of 
the female child improves with higher 
female employment rate or with a 
lower male-female earning differential 
per day. If there is any validity to this, 
tUs means that expanding employment 
opportunities for women or lowering 
the male-female wage differential in 
rural India is not just another 'feminist' 
rause: it may actually save the lives of 
many little girls in rural households. 

The Rosenzweig-Schultz regression 
results also suggest that an increase in 
the household ownership of land assets 
is associated with a larger survival 
prospect of female children, hofdfng 
constant for jrredicted female employ- 
mem rate. This implies that while 
lower female participation rate (as well 
as hiidier marriage payments) may lead 
to a larger degree of relative neglect 
of female children in propertied classes 
in rural India, this neglect is less likely 
to be fatal in these richer households 
compared to the poor. This conflict of 
effects is not always clear in the state¬ 
ments of the book under review. 

On the whole the book does a good 
lob of putting together a lot of ethno¬ 
graphic studies in the service of focus¬ 
ing on the vital survival pr(*lem of 
female children in India. As the author 
warns at the end d the book, the future 
of females in India may be further 
endangered by the increasing possibili¬ 


ties of sex selection of offspring at the 
time of cMicepticm. Here is another 
scientific advance on the horizon one 
looks to with dire foreboding. 
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Not by the Complete Technologist Alone 

Indiun Chalnbartl 

Teduiology and Sbdet;: An Indian View by B D Nag Chaudhuri; 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 1979; pp vi + 112; Rs 26. 


THE author of this book has been 
inter alia a member of the Planning 
Commission, chairman of NCERT, 
chairman of the committee on science 
and technology attached to the cabi¬ 
net, and scientific adviser to the 
ministry of defence. Thus he is 
amongst the few scientists who have 
been able not only to scrutinise the 
relationship between technobgy and 
society, but to influence it. This 
lxx)k — which is an outcome of a 
series of lectures the author delivered 
at the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla — explores the inter¬ 
action between .society and technology 
from the pre-historic days right up 
to the present time, “finally”, to 
quote the author from his preface, "some 
tentative conclusions and issues are 
noted’’. 

The first chapter is titled ‘ Homo 
Technicus’ —■ die earliest tool-using 
man —■ an expression coined by Louis 
Leakey when he demonstrated that the 
inception of tool-making in the evolu¬ 
tion of man happened over half a 
million years ago. The chapter sup¬ 
ports the hypothesis that technology is 
related to certain incipient genetic 
traits in man, making him very adap¬ 
tive to it. It goes on to explore the 
close Klationship between the evolu¬ 
tion of man — socially and in^vidual- 
ly — and technology, from the days 


of the ’Homo Technicus’. 

The second chapter ‘Technology and 
Social Interaction', dwells on the com- 
plexity of the relationship between 
todays society and technology, owing 
to society's complete dependence on 
technology, and the increasing sophi¬ 
stication of technology, largely due to 
the impact of science. While acknow¬ 
ledging the overwhe'ming role of 
technology in the general improvement 
of the quality of life, the author brings 
out in the chapter the unbalanced 
structural and the social stresses that 
have come in the wake. 

The dtapter on 'Society, Technology 
and Industry’ is essentially an exten¬ 
sion of the previous one. The problems 
that arise from their relationship are 
further explored, with increased em¬ 
phasis on industry: the accentuation 
of social disparities and imbalancea, 
problems of technological evaluation, 
redundancy of skilled labour on tech¬ 
nology substitutiott, energy and en¬ 
vironmental degradation, ocsicentiatioD 
of economic and technological power, 
etc. 

In the evolving nlationship between 
tedmology and society, its interaction 
with goveimnent — the "most pownr 
ful and ubiquitous" of aodal organisa¬ 
tions — was to be expected. In the 
chapter Technology and Government*, 
the author points out how this Inter- 
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action waa suddenly increased during 
the two world wan, Ihe governments’ 
realisation of the lole that technology 
could play In these alnrnst complete 
wars, increased their investment on 
technology manifold. And techno'ogy 
paid back handsomely, not only with 
the ominous .sophistication it attained 
in the war apparatus, but through war 
innovations such as autobans, penicillin, 
jet engines, cybernetics and control 
systems, the first operational computer, 
and so on. The second part of the 
chapter deals with this relationship in 
the Indian context. The author points 
out how the government strove from 
the beginning to build a strong 
infrastructure of technology, the dilem¬ 
mas and bottlenecks it faced, the role 
that personal influences and fancies 
played in the choice of and priority 
given to technology, the lack of over¬ 
view and foresight in policymaking, 
th<r inevitable bureaucratisation. and so 
on. 

In chapter five. Technology and 
International Relations’, the author 
highlights a relatively new but impor¬ 
tant interaction between technology 
and government; the role of tt'ih- 
nology in interrrational relations. Kieth 
Glennan of the US had first spelt out 
the need for this in a report to Presi¬ 
dent Truman in 1950, entitled "Tech¬ 
nology and Foreign Affaira’’- The need 
for foreign offices and diplomats to be 
‘technologically literate’ was soon felt 
the world over. Today, many countries 
have science and technobgy divisiotb 
in their foreign embassies. Techno¬ 
logical topics in international relations 
are numerous and well known. Yet 
India, the author laments, has been 
reluctant to perceive the need and 
importance of the ‘sdentist-diplomats’. 

The last chapter Technologist and 
the Future' puts forth the contention 
that the tedrnological future is no 
longer just a biological or social issue; 
it is now related to human destiny, 
even to human survival. The author 
underlines the need for what he calk 
'complete technologists' — ie, techno¬ 
logists who would not only be masters 
of their skill "but would also be 
humanists, socially perceptive, sensitive 
to the problems of happiness end 
health of society ud to more long¬ 
term goals of human survival’’. 

One blemish of the book is its lack 
of serious editing. TTie author's style 
of Inundating bis chapters with ex¬ 
amples — which, though occasionally 
united, are interesting — mokes the 


need all the more glaring. As a result, 
the book often tends to ramble and 
even become repetitions. To take just 
one of the many .such instances: In 
the third chapter, discussing ‘society, 
technology and industry’, the author 
rightly points out the problems oi 
technology substitution: 

The new dyes I G Farber led to the 
disappearance of the indigo Industry 
and it took many years to recover 
from the consequent unemployment 
and social malaise. 

Now after two pages, and after dealing 
with things like the development of 
multinationals and their fantastic scale 
of operation (“IBM .spends nearly one 
billion dollars a year on research and 
development This is nearly three times 
the entire Indian national research and 
developmeDt budget of around 350 
ctore of rupees"), he suddenly reverts 
to the malaise of technology substitu¬ 
tion as if it were not discus,sed before: 

’’be redundancy of people oonsequetf 
upon the sub-stitution of one teclino- 
logy by another is a painful experi¬ 
ence. The indigo industry and the 
muslim industry were totally dis¬ 
rupted, and there was hardly any 
industrial or national response to 
ameliorate conditions. 

The chapter on 'Technology and 
Government’, though not eprite free 
from the above proh'em, is easily 
tire most interesting, especially the 
part on India. The author's analysis of 
the development of technological in¬ 
frastructure in the country, the way 
various scientific and technological 
organisations came to .acquire different 
prestige values, “not according to their 
usefulness or even their budgetary 
expenditure, but somewhat arbitrarily 
due to accidents of history and fashion", 
is both perceptive and revealing; 

Homi Bhabha of the Department oi 
Atomic Energy was the most influ¬ 
ential scientist and a personal friend 
of Nehru, and so the Atomic Energy 
Departmfent achieved the hipest 
mng of the ladder, freed largely 
from bureaucratic controls. The 
CSIR was next in influence, with 
S S Bhatnagar as its head.... The 
other two agencies—in the areas oi 
agriculture and defence — were 
given lower rungs and suffered in 
consequence from bureaucratic inter- 
feienee. Some other scientific orga¬ 
nisations, such as the Geological 
Survey of India and Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Dfjpartment, which were 
irestiglous, useful and about a 
lundred years old but doing un- 
glamorous work, were given very 
poor and subsidiary- status.... 

But he carriee this to a point and no 
further. Aird that, indeed, is the itujor 
.‘hortooming of the book: the auttior’s 


reluctance to take his own examples 
and accounts beyond the obvious and 
superficial. 

Thus, whmi he finally makes some 
reconunendations in the last chapter, 
pleading for the ‘complete technologist' 

— the technologist who is also a 
humanist, “ooncemed about the social 
welfare of the masses” — it almost 
ss’unds like empty exhortations. Because 
it is difficult to accept suck advocacy 

— especially from a scientist of the 
author’s stature and influence — when, 
to take an instance from his own 
admission, whole generations of new- 
Ixrm infants in the country could have 
been Immunised for life from all foe 
common infections for a puny sum of 
Hs 10-20 crore, and yet till now "there 
is little done about carrying out such 
a programme". The government, instead 
•spends several hundred crore, with tlM> 
approval of the so-called ‘complete 
technologist’, one is sure, on a ‘Rohini’, 
an ‘Apple’, or a nuftlear explosion, to 
ensure the “social welfare of the 
masses’’ and “more long-time goals 
like human survivaT’, of course. 


Associated Cement Companies 

ASSOCIATED CEMENT COM- 
I'ANIES’ refractory plant at Katni ha.s 
started production of ’porosint’ brides 
the first plant in the country to 
produce these specialised bricks. The 
product was developed bv ACC‘.s 
Central Research Station .is part of 
Its continuing import substitution 
programme, Porosint bricks are very 
low-density bricks having high insulat¬ 
ing property conservation and tem¬ 
perature duty of as much as 1400“C 
in critical areas in fertiliser, 
petrochemical and other industries. 
The fin.t consignnv-nt of Poro¬ 
sint bricks was despatched to 
fertiliser, petrochemical and other 

industries. The first consignment ol 
Porosint bricks was despatched to 
Routkela Fertiliser Hant nn May 15 , 
1982. A large turnkey project has 
been bagged by ACC for supply-cum- 
installation of primary reformer of 
Namrup Fertiliser Project - - Phase 
III of PCI, for which the entire 

requirement of the Porosint bricks 

and other refractory materials includ¬ 
ing special mortan ani castables will 
be supplied by ACC. The company 
has also received orders from several 
other consumers including Bharat 
Heavy Electricals and Kerala Mines 

& Minerals. 
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Elasticity of Non-Corporate Income Tax 

in India 

Amaresh Bagchi 
M Govinda Rao 

Studies on tax elasiidties in India have almost invaruibly found the income elasticity of the non- 
corjwrate income tax to be significantly below unity. 

A close look at these studies, however, suggests that they suffer from certain methodolo^cal 
dificiencies which are likely to luive imported a significant downward bias into their estimates. 
The elasticity of the jwrsonal income lax in India may, therefore, not be as low as these findings seem 
to .<tugge.st. 

This paper seeks to examine some of the deficiencies of studies on tax elasticities and offers an 
alternative estimate of the elasticity of personal income tax. It also raises doubt about the validity of 


the widely held presumption that 
of better compliance. 

ALMOST invariably, studies on tax 
elasticities in India have found the 
income elasticity of the non-cotporatc 
income tux to he significantly below 
unity. In one of the earliest studies 
in this area (Sahota, 1961) the elasti¬ 
city of the non-corporate income tax 
with respect to non-agricultural income-s 
worked out to no more than 0.355 foi 
the period ]951-52 to 1957-58 and. 
with respect to national income, to 
0.565. Later studies arrived at esti¬ 
mates which were slightly higher but 
still well below unity. See, for exam¬ 
ple, Iain (1969), Niunbiar and Jashi 
{1974), Gupta (1975, 1978), Huo (1976) 
and Khadje (1981). One of the recent 
studies (Gupta, 1978) puts the ela-sticity 
of the non-corporate income tax with 
respect to national income tax at figure,v 
varying (rom 0.52 to 0.63 loi the 
period 1954-55 to 1964-65 and, 0.56 
to 0.58 for the period 1965-66 to 
1975-76. With respect to persona! 
income, the elaslicitx of the non¬ 
corporate income tax was found by 
Gupta to be between 0 57 and 0.68 
for the period 1954-55 lo 1964-65 and 
between 0.57 and 0.59 lor the period 
]9a5-66 to 1975-76, 

Since such low elasticity is contrais 
lo what could be expected under u 
sy-stem of progies.sive la.xation, these 
findings are usually sought to be ex¬ 
plained by pointing to the possibility 
ol leakage.s caused In widespread 
eva.sion and/oi changes in the distribu¬ 
tion oi asse.sscd income in favour ot 
taxpayers in the lower income brackets. 
Thus, while speculating on the factors 
responsible for the loxx- elasticity ol 


a reduction in tax rates leads to a 

the jwr.sonal intx.me tax, .Saliota 
observed; 

... the fact stands out clearly and 
unambiguously that there is wide¬ 
spread fax evasion in our economy 
which, probably, is the prime cause 
of the inelasticity of our income tax. 
(.Sahota, 1961, p 50.) 

Gupta (1978), on the other hand, 
suggests that this phenomenon could 
he due to a decrease in inequality in 
the distribution of income resulting 
from a rise in the share of salary 
incomes in the lower income brackets 
which m turn could he due, among 
other things, to an increase in the 
incidence of evasion. Apart Inm 
pointing to the possibility of large 
.scale evasion, the findings suggesting 
a low elasticity of the personal income 
tax .seem to have generated a feeling 
<il i>essiiniim regarding the scope for 
raising additional resources through the 
personal income tax and have contri- 
liiited at least partly to the increasing 
reliance on alternative tax sources like 
excise and sales tax. 

A close look at the studies referred 
to above however suggests they sulfci 
from certain nvethodological deficiencies 
which could have imparted a significant 
downward bias in the estimates and 
that the elasticity of the personal in¬ 
come tax m India may not be as low 
as Ihe-se findings seem to suggest. This 
paper seeks to examine these deficien¬ 
cies and offi'rs an alternative e.s'timate 
of the elasticity of the personal income 
tax. Tlte results of exercises under¬ 
taken for this purpose also raise doubt 
about the validity of the xvidely held 
presumption that a reduction in tax 


higber yield of income tax because 

rates leads to a highei yield of incone 
tax because of better complianee, 

n 

Since the ekstieity ot a lax as con¬ 
trasted with i s buoyancy is supposed 
to provide a measure of the degree ol 
automatic resiwase of the yield ol the 
tax to changes in the determinants ot 
i s base (e g, non-agricultural incomes 
in the case of the Central income tax 
in India), for estimating the elasticity 
of a tax from the data on its actual 
yield over a period of time, it is neces¬ 
sary to make adjustments in the actual 
yield figiiies in order to remove the 
effects of the changes made in the 
base and the rates through legislative 
measures •— ‘discretionary changes’ — 
during the period. This, in tunx, calls 
lor estimating the revenue effects ol 
all discretionary changes made by the 
government from year to year. This 
is what is known in the literature as 
the ‘cleaning of the series’.* While 
the studies under review do seek to 
cairy out .such cleaning, for reasons 
explained below, the cleaning done in 
these studies does not appear to be 
adequate and this could have been a 
source of significant bias in the elasti¬ 
city estimate derived by their authors. 

Reasons why the cleaning of the 
actual tax yield figures carried out in 
stiidie.s of elasticity refened to above 
does not seem to be adequate are, 
first, they do not take account of all 
the changes made in the tax structure 
in the reference period which could 
have made an appreciable impact on 
the yield of the personal income tax. 
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‘ Table 1; Revenue Emtcr of DucutnoNAHY Measubes, 1974-75 to 1977-78 

(Rs. Crores) 


Actual Assessable Income 

Cumulative Effect 

Cumulative Tax 

Tax Effect on 

Partial 

year 

Income Estimated by 

of Discietionary 

Effect of Disere- 

Discretional y Meas- 

Effect 


Assessed Projection 

Measures on 

(iooary 

Measure 

ures in the Year 

ofDiscre- 




Assessable Income 



of Change 

tionary 








Measure 


(Model 1) (Model 2) (Model 1) (Model 2) (Mode) I) (Model 2)'(Model 1) (Model 2) 


0) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) (10) 

(ID 

1974-75 

5698 6057 

6286 

- 359 - 588 

- 51.77 

- 84.79 

- 51.77 - 84.79 

-80 

1975-76 

6398 6794 


- 396 - 691 

- 55.40 

- 96.67 

-f 0.92 - 3.93 


1976-77 

6610 7611 

5350 



-183,83 

-81.34 -71.9.3 

-78 

1977-78 

7024 8425 

5623 


-199,64 

-148.34 

- 41.82 +.35.58 

+31 



Table 2: 

EsIIMAIE of HYTOTUEnCAL YlELI) 




Actual Tax 

Yield from Discretionary Measures 


Hypothetical Yield 

Year 

Yield 

Estimate 

Estimate 2 Estimate 3 

Estimate 

1 Est mi te 2 

Est.mate 3 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1965-66 

271,89 

- 2 5 

- 2.5 

- 2.5 

271.89 

271.89 

271.89 

1966-67 

306..30 

24.2 

24.2 

24.2 

282.10 

282.10 

282.10 

1967-68 

,325.89 

0 

0 

0 

300.14 

.300.14 

300.14 

1968-69 

.376.17 

14 0 

14.0 

14.0 

333.56 

.33.3.56 

333.56 

1969-70 

446,56 

I7..3 

17.3 

17.3 

380.63 

380,6.3 

380.63 

1970-71 

471.70 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

.394.56 

394.56 

394.56 

1971-72 

.533 18 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

429.26 

429.26 

429.26 

1972-7.1 

620.10 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

494.40 

494.40 

494.40 

1973-74 

71.3.97 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

563.19 

.563.19 

563.19 

1974-75 

823.37 

-84.8 

-51.8 

-80.0 

716.37 

690..34 

712.59 

1975-76 

836.63 

- 3.9 

0.9 

-30,0 

783.51 

751.01 

801.95 

1976-77 

965.96 

-71.9 

-81.3 

-78.0 

906.92 

877.18 

917.63 

1977-78 

1002,02 

.35.6 

-41.8 

31.0 

907.35 

947.68 

922.23 

1978-79 

1177.39 

-11.0 

-11,0 

-11.0 

1076.11 

1124.18 

1094,00 

1979-80 

1340.31 

49.0 

49.0 

49.0 

1180.23 

12.32 95 

1199.85 


The discrctionao' changes which these 
studies take into account arc iisiiaTy 
thase which are made through the 
annual budgets of the Union Govern¬ 
ment and the accompanying Finance 
Ac's. There liave been quite a few 
occasions in the past when major dis¬ 
cretionary measures were introduced in 
^ the Indian income tax through legisla¬ 
tions outside the budget. Reference 
may be made to the enhancement of 
the exemption limit made through the 
Finant'c (Amendment) Act 1975. 
.Secondly, while estimating the revenue 
effects of the discretionary changes fn 
order to carry out the cleaning, the 
elasticity studies generally rely on the 
revenue effect of individual tax mea¬ 
sures as put forward in the budgets. It 
needs to he recognised that the estim¬ 
ates of additional yield or revenue loss, 
IS the case may be, resulting from 
specific measures proposed itt the 
budget are based on certain assump¬ 
tions and anticipations which may or 
may not materialise when the measures 
f come into effect. Hence, these estim¬ 
ates may be subject to wide margins of 
error which ought to be corrected 
before they are used for deriving the 
clean series of tax yield for a given 
period. 


A pr»;pei cleaning of the tax icvenue 
•scries calb for an examination of all 
discretionary measures likely to have 
any .significant effect on revenue, whe¬ 
ther they rue taken through the budget 
or through extra-budgetary legislations 
and also sraiie scrutiny ol the estimates 
of the revenue effects of the measures 
put forward in the budget documents. 
None ot the studies referred to seems 
to have attempted any such examina¬ 
tion or scrutiny. As a result, for some 
years, the effects of even major changes 
have been left out ot considciation 
cither localise the changes were 
lirought about through measures out¬ 
side the budget 01 because no cognis¬ 
ance was taken of theii icvenue effect 
in the budgets lor some reason or the 
otHiT even though the measures were 
inliodiicod through the budget. 

Reference may be made in particular 
to the changes in the rates of income 
lax matle through tlie budgets in 
1974-75 and 1976-77. No estimate wa.s 
niauc of the revenue loss ordinarily to 
be expected from such reductions, evi ii 
though the reduction in the rates was 
quite sulxstantial, on the reasoning 
that t would he made good by better 
tsanpliance (vide Finance Minister's 
Budget .speech 1974-75 and 1976-77). 


On the otlier liand, when the rates 
were laised. no acaiiiiit was taken ot 
the possible adverse effect on the tax¬ 
payers' compliance while e.stiiiiating the 
additional yield. 

Theie is thus a cle.n asyniniotiy in 
the estimates ol the revenue effects c.l 
the discretionary changes given in the 
Imdgel doemiients which needs to he 
taken note of while cleaning the series 
ol tax yield constmeled on the ba.«is 
111 budget data. The elasticity studies 
lelerred to do not seem to bo aware 
ol these iiuiblems and rely only on the 
l.ocigel esliniato ot the the effects ot 
(he dlscietionary changes for purposes 
ot cleaning'. Tills may have imparted 
,i prononiiced downward bias in the 
elastieiti estimates. For, as will be 
.shown piescntly, the assumph'on ot 
better compliance on which the revenue 
effeet.s of some ot the major changes in 
the tax rates were ignored is not 
.sustained by evidence subsequently 
available. The presumption that the 
compliance factoi fiillv eompensates 
lor the loss in revenue lioni a reduction 
ol the tax rates is not liased on any 
behavioural or empirical estimates ol 
negative rale-elasticity ol the tax yield. 
In fact, a comparison ol the revenue 
that would be expected on a projection 
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Tmle 3; EusTicm or NoH-CowoiiA'nt Inc»me-TaX, 196^06 to 1878-79 



Buoyant 

Elasticity 

Elasticity 


wtt 

wrt 

wrt 


Non-agricultural Non-agricultural 

total 


GDP 

GDP 

GDP 

Estimate 1 Oinear model) 

0.971 

0.974 

1.09 

Estimate 2 (log-linear model) 

0.971 

0.961 

1.076 

Estimate 3 (partial estimates) 

0.971 

0.974 

1.090 


Note : EUtticity of n'in-agricullurai GDP with total GDP is 1.1195. 


of past trends with the ex post revenue 
figures for the subsequent years raises 
doubt about the validity of the assump¬ 
tion of zero loss from cuts in tax rates. 

Gupta (1973) follows an alternative 
method - the constant rate-base 
method — which, it may be argued, 
gets round the problem of errors in 
I he estimates of the revenue effects of 
discretionary changes arising from un¬ 
realistic assumptions regarding taxpayer 
behaviour and so on. Under this 
method, the revenue which the tax 
would have yielded over the years 
starting from a base year, had there 
been no discretionary change, is 
sought to be estimated by apjrfying 
the same scale of exemp'ion, deduc¬ 
tions and rates of income assessed in 
each income bracket in a given year 
as those prevailing in the relevant 
brackets in the base year. The elasti¬ 
city of the tax to assessed incomes is 
obtained by regressing the hypotheti¬ 
cal revenue yield so derived on assess¬ 
ed incomes in a log-linear model. The 
as.se$sed income to national income 
elasticity estimated in a similar 
manner when multiplied with the tax 
to assessed income elasticity gives the 
elasticity of the tax with respect to 
national income or any other variable 
such as disposable income with respect 
to which the elasticity is sought to be 
measured. 

While the constant rate-base method 
should in principle help to skirt the 
problem of estimating the revenue 
effect of discretionary changes in thi' 
tax structure, in practice, it is virtu¬ 
ally impossible to neutralise in this 
way the effects of changes in the tax 
structure made from year to year especi¬ 
ally when the changes partain to the 
deductions and exemptions available 
to all groups of taxpayers who come 
within Ihe non-corporate tax-paying 
category (uiz, individuals, Hindu un¬ 
divided families, registered and un¬ 
registered tirms and associations of 
persons) but are required to pay tax 
according to varying rate schedules. 

Gupta (1973) chooses a simple 
method of bypassing the effects of 
aiscretionary changes by applying the 


base year effective tax rates for differ- 
rent income ranges estimated from the 
All India Income Tax Statistics 
(AIITS) to the assessed income of the 
respective ranges of incomes in the 
relevant years to estimate the hypo¬ 
thetical yield. But this approach 
assumes that the impact of all discre¬ 
tionary changes ultimately shows up 
in the effective of tax and therefore 
the effect of all such changes 
can be avoided if the effective 
rate ot tax as obtaining in the 
base year is applied to the income 
assessed in each bracket or range in 
the other years. Evidently this assum¬ 
ption will not be valid for changes 
affecting the base, eg, those leading 
to variations in the scale of deduc¬ 
tions and exemptions, unless the 
figures of gross income (i e, before 
allowing for the deductions and ex¬ 
emptions) are available. The AIITS 
do not provide such information. In 
Gupta’s (1978) study adjustments arc 
made for changes in the exemption 
limit but not for the changes made 
in the deductions available ior various 
purposes under the Income Tax Act 
and to that extent, his estimates of 
elasticity suffer from a downard bias 
when the scope of deducations are 
revised upward. Then again, for deriv¬ 
ing an idea of the impact of the dis¬ 
cretionary changes by the constant 
rate-base method, it is necessary to 
have the figures of total assessed in¬ 
comes in each income bracket for all 
the years in question. If, the coverage 
IS incomplete, the estimates oi hypo¬ 
thetical yield derived through this 
method will suffer; from a downward 
bias. Besides, under a progressive tax 
structure, the incidence of the tax is 
not uniform within a given bracket — 
it is lower at the tower end of the 
bracket and inaeases progressively as 
the income per taxpayer within the 
bracket increases. The assumption of 
a uniform effective rate for a bracket 
will not be tenable unless the distribu¬ 
tion of income within each bracket 
remains unchanged. The problem be¬ 
comes acute when the tax brackets are 
wide as is the case in some of thfi 


brackets in dte AIITS diirfbtttion of 
assessed income and tax revenue ac¬ 
cording to Income ranges. Because of 
these deficiencies the constant rate- 
base method does not provide a re¬ 
liable method of deriving a time series 
oi hypothetical tax yield which can be 
used for elasticity studies. One has 
therefore to turn to the proportimtal 
adjustment method to ‘dean’ tiw 
actual yield figures to remove the 
effects of discretionary measures. 

m 

For reasons already menuoned a 
proper cleaning of the actual tax yield 
series of Indian income tax by the pro- 
porlional adjustment method requires 
looking into all the major changes in 
the tax structure during the period 
whether they came through the budget 
or through measures taken ourside the 
budget and estimating the effect of every 
important discretionary change in a 
scientific manner independently of the 
oflidal estimates. A measure of the 
elasticity of the personal income tax 
with respect to non-agricultural in¬ 
come for the period 1965-66 to 1979-80 
is attempted here on the basis of esti¬ 
mates of the revenue effects of major 
discretionary clunges not taken into 
account in the budget estimates. Be¬ 
fore presenting the elastidty esti¬ 
mates, we may briefly enumerate the 
important discretionary measures 
inroduced during the period under 
consideration in the sphere of per¬ 
sonal income taxation. There have 
been many discretionary changes in 
the structure of non-corporate income 
tax since 1966-67. However, attention 
is confined here to those changes 
which could have had a significant 
influence on the revenue but were not 
taken into account in the estimates of 
revenue effect of the proposals whw 
they were put forward. The discre¬ 
tionary changes which merit attention 
arc the following; 

(i) downward revision of the tax 
rates in the 1974-75 budget 
following the recommendations 
of the Wanchoo Committee 
(Direct Taxes Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee 1971); 

(ii) introduction of a system of 
standard deduction in place of 
conveyance allowauM and book 
allowance by amending section 
16(i) of the Income Tax Act 
1961; 

(iii) enhancement of the exemption 
limit from Rs 6,000 to Ra 8,000 
brought about through rite 
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Appendix Table A1 : Eshmates of Fabtial of DtscBEnoiURX Measdxxs, 1975-76 


Income Brackets 
(Rs thousand) 

No of 
Assessees 
According 
to Anrs 

Percentage 

Total 

Assessees 

No of 
Assessees 
According 
to C and AG 

Income 

per 

Assessee 

(Rs) 

Difference in 
the Tax Pay¬ 
able Due to 
Discretionary 
Measure per 
Assessee 
(Rs thousand) 

Total Revenue 
Effect of the 
Discretionary 
Measure 
(Rs thousand) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

0-5 

52088 

' 2.42 

77601 

3510 

_ 

_ 

5.0-7.5 

656393 

30.52 

978665 

6358 

-0.033 

-32296 

7.5-10.0 

525789 

24.44 

783702 

8581 

-0.222 

-173982 

IO.0-I5.0 

464181 

21.58 

691992 

12106 

-0.099 

-68507 

15.0-20.0 

198827 

9.24 

296293 

17129 

-0.044 

-13037 

20.0-25.0 

97791 

4.55 

145902 

21845 

-0.044 

-6420 

25.0-30.0 

52142 

2.42 

77601 

28033 

-0.044 

-3414 

.30.0-40.0 


2.36 

75677 

34172 

-0.044 

-3330 

40.0-50.0 


1.03 

33028 

44431 

-0.044 

-1453 

50.0-60.0 


0.51 

16354 

54539 

-0.044 

-720 

60.0-70.0 

6213 

0.29 

9299 

64381 

-0.044 

-409 

70.0-100.0 

7915 

0,37 

11865 

81980 

-0.044 

-522 

100.0-200.0 

4592 

0.21 

6734 

I3148I 

-0,044 

-296 

200.0-300.0 

641 

0.03 

962 

240240 

-0.044 

-42 

.300,0-400.0 

221 

0.01 

321 

342475 

-0.044 

-14 

400.0-500.0 


0.01 

160 

476056 

-0.044 

-7 

500 and above 

250 

0.01 

321 

1209072 

-0.044 

-14 

Total 

2151039 

100.00 

3206635 

12579 

-0.926 

-304463 


Source: (I) For column 4—Report of the Controller and Auditor General of India (Civil), Revenue Receipts (Vol 11), 1976-77. 
(2) For column 6—Explanatory Memorandum on the Central Budget, 1975-76. 


Finance (Amendment) Act 
197'); 

(iv) reduction in tax rates in 

1976- 77; 

(v) increase in the exemption limit 
from Rs 8,000 to Rs 10,000 in 

1977- 78; 

(vi) further increase in the exemp¬ 
tion limit from Rs 10,000 to 
Rs 12,000 in 1979-80. 

Ihc revenue loss resulting from the 
downward revision of the tax rates 
made in 1974-75 budget was put at 
Rs 60 crore but was not taken into 
account in the budget estimates in 
anticipation of bc.iter reporting of in¬ 
comes. The introduction of the stand¬ 
ard deduction in place of allowance 
for conveyance and books could have 
caused a revenue loss of about Rs 20 
crore a year, as rough calculations 
show, but was not taken note of as it 
was intended merely to replace an 
existing allowance. The effect of the 
increase in the exemption limit from 
Rs 6,000 to Rs 8,000 made in 1975- 
76 was also ignored as it was com¬ 
bined with an upward revision of the 
tax rates. Calculations based on 
availaWe data on distribution of in¬ 
come tax assessees according to in¬ 
come ranges show that prima facie 
the net effect of the two measures 
was a revenue loss of about Rs 30 
crore (vide Appendix Table Al), The 
reduction in the tax rates made in 
1976-77 also would at first glance 
seem to suggest a revenue loss of 


around Rs 79 crore (Appendix TaWc 
A2) but again no account was taken of 
the revenue eSect of this measure in 
the expectation of better taxpayer com¬ 
pliance. The revenue loss on account of 
the incease in the exemption limit 
brought about in 1977-78 and 1979-80 
was duly takcai into account in the 
budgets of the respective years. Hence 
no adjustment is needed on account 
of these changes. The point which 
needs some consideration is whether 
the effects of the reduction in the 
rates made in 1974-75 (Rs 60 crore). 
1975-76 (Rs 30 crore) and 1976-77 
(Rs 79 crore) can be ignored in the 
elasticity calculations for a period 
covering the seventies. As noted ear¬ 
lier, the justification for leaving out 
the effect of these reductions rests 
primarily on the assumption that a tax 
cut leads to better taxpayer compliance. 
While it may be true that, other 
things being equal, a reduction in the 
rates of tax may induce better report¬ 
ing of income by reducing the cost of 
compliance, whether and, if so, to what 
extent, better compliance really com¬ 
pensated for the revenue loss to be 
expected prima facie from a given 
lax cut can lie investigated by com¬ 
paring the revenue actually realised 
subsequently with the revenue which 
could'be expected if no change was 
made, on the basis of past trends. 

It is useful in this context to dist¬ 
inguish between the ‘partial’ effect and 
the ‘full’ effect of a discretionary fiscal 


measure. At first glance, it may not 
look unreasonable to think that an 
increase in the tax rate, given the 
normal growth of taxable incomes and 
iheir distribution, should lead to a 
higher yield. But this is only a 
■partial' effect. As a result of the 
higher rates, there may be a drop in 
the scale of reporting of incomes, and 
so the yield may tend to come down. 
This may also happen due to reduction 
in work effort, investment and risk 
taking. Hence, the total effect may 
be less than what the partial effects 
might suggest. But the final outcome 
depends rspecially on the behaviou¬ 
ral responses of the taxpayers. Con¬ 
versely, to argue that a tax cut will 
not involve any revenue loss is to 
assume that the partial effect will be 
completely offset by better compliance 
and more positive response in tenns 
of work effort, etc, and the full effect 
will be ml. The correctness of the 
hypothesis of negative elaslicity of 
assessed income with respect to rates, 
though so important for the elasticity 
measure of the income fax, has not 
been tested, as pointed out by Lakda- 
wala (1976) and Gulati (1980). Con¬ 
sidering the size of the revenue in¬ 
volved, the matter needs to be investi¬ 
gated and, as will bt' shown presently, 
it should be possible, with the data 
now available, to make an eipost 
analysis of the correctness of the 
assumption that cuts in income tax 
lead to no loss of revenue. 
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Appendix Tabu A 2; Loss of Tax Yield Dde to Lowbuno of Tax Rates in 1978-77 


Income Range 
(Rupees) 

Average 

Income 

Per 

Assessee 

(Rs) 

Loss of 
Tax Yield 
Due to the 
Revision of 
Tax Rate 
(Rs) 


Number of Assessees 

ToUl 
Loss of 
Revenue 
(R slakh) 

Individual 

Hindu 

Undivided 

Families 

Unregis¬ 

tered 

Firms 

Total 
Number 
of Assessees 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

(8) 

0.0-5.0 

3352 

_ 

51150 

68 

34 

51252 

_ 

0.5-7.5 

6429 


409139 

9897 

3724 

422760 

— 

7.5-10,0 

8754 

-16.51 

483809 

18852 

4299 

506960 

-83.70 

10.0-15,0 

12079 

-99.01 

561579 

23827 

3540 

588946 

-583.11 

15.0-20.0 

17273 

-209.02 

228483 

12831 

1656 

242970 

-507.86 

20.0-25.0 

22246 

-401.53 

111806- 

7816 

949 

120571 

484.12 

25.0-30.0 

27236 

-814.05 

60871 

4983 

635 

66489 

-54125 

30.0-40.0 

33131 

-1639.06 

58697 

5263 

671 

64631 

-1059.34 

40.0-50,0 

44567 

-2739.06 

27148 

2343 

448 

29939 

-820.05 

50.0-60.0 

54280 

-3839.05 

14199 

1091 

231 

15521 

-595.86 

60.0-70.0 

64649 

-4939.05 

7277 

679 

146 

8102 

-400.16 

70.0-100.0 

82120 

-7964.08 

11745 

920 

311 

12976 

-1033.32 

100.0-200.0 

124930 

-15939.06 

6460 

427 

200 

7087 

-1129.60 

200.0-300.0 

235887 

-26939.06 

709 

67 

41 

817 

-220.10 

300.0400.0 

337927 

-37939.06 

183 

16 

23 

222 

-84.23 

400.0-500.0 

458342 

-48939.06 

165 

22 

14 

201 

-98.37 

500.0-and above 

1506717 

-81939.00 

228 

27 

27 

282 

-231.06 

Total 

14425 

366.04 

2033648 

89129 

16949 

2139726 

-7872.13 


(1) Tho proportions of assessecs within each of the income brackets computed separately for individuals, Hindu Undivided Families 
and Unregistered Firms from the ARTS data are multiplied with the total number of assessecs within each of these categories 
as given in the Comptroller and Auditor General Report. This gives the estimates of total number of assessecs within each of 
the three categories. 

Source: (I) Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General of India (Civil) Revenue Receipt (Vol II) 1977-78. 

(2) For column 3—Explanatory Memorandum of Central Budget, 1976-77. 


IV 

For testing whether a reduction in 
rates really led to an improvement in 
compliance to such an extent as to 
compensate fully for the loss of re¬ 
venue which would otherwise have 
taken place, it is necessary first to 
estimate the aggregate incomes which 
would be assessed if the discretionary 
measures in question had not been 
taken by the government, that is, had 
the trends in the growth of assessed 
incomes as prevailing earlier was 
maintained. If, however, the income 
actually assessed (say A) differs from 
the income which could be expected 
to come under assessment if no change 
was made (say B), then the difference 
between A and B (let us call it C) 
could be attributed to factors like 
compliance effect. The relationship 
between R and National Income (Y) 
can be derived by regressing B on Y 
for the years preceding the year in 
which the discretionary clange took 
place. With this function B = f (Y), 
the value of B for the .year of diange 
can be derived simply by using the 
parameters and the figure of Y for 
the relevant years. Given A, the 
would enable us to estimate C. The 
amount of revenue from income tax 
attributable to C (which may be posi¬ 
tive or negative) can be estimated by 
applying the average tax rate of the 
year in question (ie, the total tax 


demand divided by the total amount 
of assessed incomes). This method, 
when applied tor the subsequent years 
would give the cumulative effect of a 
given change. Along with proportional 
adjustment method this route would 
provide an estimate of the ‘total’ effect 
of a given discretionary change as 
compared to the ‘partial’ effect esti¬ 
mat'd without taking any account of 
the change in the tax base due to the 
compliance factor. 

Following the method narrated 
above an attempt is made below to 
estimate the ‘toal' revenue implica¬ 
tions of the reduction in tax rates in 
1974-73 and 1976-77. For this, we 
first estimate the actual assessable in¬ 
comes on the basis of AIITs data for 
the period 1962-63 to 1973-74. To 
allow for the changes in the exemp¬ 
tion limit made during the period, all 
assessed iniomes below Rs 5,000 as 
computed from AIITS figiues (suitably 
adjusted) are taken out from the total 
assessed incomes in order to arrive at 
the figures of B that is, income which 
would be assessable during the years 
in question with a uniform exemption 
limit in the absence of any discre¬ 
tionary change. Besides changes in 
the exemption limits, there were some 
notable discretionary changes in 1966- 
67 (imposition of a special surcharge) 
and in 1970-71 (enhancement of the 
rates of tax), These were important 


from the revenue point of view and 
their effect could be segregated by 
using a dummy variable for the in¬ 
creases in tax rates with a lag of one 
year. Incomes assessed with a uniform 
exemption limit obtained in the man¬ 
ner indicated above are then regress¬ 
ed on GDP (factor cost) and the 
dummy variable. The formulations of 
the two alternative models used are 
as follows: 

(i) B = a-ib, GDP-tbj D, 

(ii) log B = log a-l-b, log GDP-l- 
b,D 

The parameter estimates of the above 
models are as follows: 

(i) B = —19.3607+O.I793*** 

(- 0.1286) (17.1658) 

GDP — 382.7544**D 
(— 2.9220) 

_2 

R = 0.9714 153.704 D.W. 

Siate = 2.035 

(ii) log 1) = 0.1101-H.03*** 

(-2.8094) (--12.6309) 
log GDP — 0.13690* 

(-1.8301) 

_2 

R = 0.9491 F = 84.959 D.W. 
State = 1.76. 

(Figures in parenthesis denote ‘t* 
values and the stars *, ** and •*• 
indicate significance at 10 per cent, 5 
per cent and 1 per cent levels respec¬ 
tively.) 

Assuming D to be zero and substi¬ 
tuting the actual values of GDP for a 
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particular year, we may estimate the 
corresponding value of B. This gives 
us the estimate of assessable income 
corresponding to the income level for 
a subsequent year assuming that thue 
were no discretionary measures in that 
year. As indicated earlier, C, or the 
difference between the actually asses¬ 
sed income (A) and B, would indicate 
the effect of the discretionary change 
in the year of change. The effect on 
ta.x yield may be estimated by multi¬ 
plying the income assessed by the 
effective tax rate. As this effect cumu¬ 
lates over the years, the effect of the 
change on income assessed as well as 
change in the tax yield in a particular 
year can be computed by using the 
proporional adjustment method. The 
formula applied to arrive at the esti¬ 
mates of th( tax yield due to the dis¬ 
cretionary measures is the same as the 
one used for cleaning the lax series 
while computing the elasticity.^ Sudt 
estimates for the four years from 1974- 
7"i to 1977-78 are presented in Table 
1. The table gives two alternative 
esiimates derived from the two 
models set out above. Column 2 of 
the Table shows the income actually 
assessed while columns 3 and 4 give 
the figure of hypothetical assessable 
income with unchanged tax structure, 
that is, the income which would have 
been as.sessable if the past trend was 
allowed to continue without any dis¬ 
cretionary change or interference. The 
cumulative effect of the discretionary 
measures on the assessable income 
derived from the two models is given 
in columns '5 and fi. The cumulative 
tax effects of the discretionary mea¬ 
sures are shown in columns 7 and 8. 
The tax effects of the discretionary 
measures in the years in question as 
brought out by the two models ap¬ 
pear in columns 9 and 10. 

In order to find out whether there 
was any compeicsatory revenue gain 
from befter compliance, the partial 
effects of the discretionary measures 
were also estimated (vide column 11 
of the Table 1). The estimates were 
made by multiplying the number of 
assessees in each income range with 
the change in the tax liability on the 
average income of the respective 
ranges. The change in the tax liaWlity 
was computed by taking the average 
taxable income per assessec in each in¬ 
come range and working out the tax 
payable at the rates before and after 
the change. The average income in 
each income range was derived fixan 
the AIITS data. For the number of 
assessees in each income range, how¬ 


ever, the figures given in the Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
(C and AG) were used as there is 
reason to think that the coverage of 
the AIITS is not comprehensive. The 
total number of taxpayers given in 
the C and AG’s report was distributed 
in the different income ranges in the 
same proportion as reflected in the 
AIITS data. 

A notable result that emerges from 
the exercises presented here is that the 
assumption that there would be no 
revenue loss as a consequence of tax 
cuts in the years 1974-75, 1976-77 and 
1977-78 is not borne out by evidence 
available now. In 1974-75, the effect 
of the tax cut which was estimated 
at a loss of Rs 60 crore but was not 
taken account of in the budget on 
optimistic expectations about better 
taxpayer compliance, works out to a 
loss of Rs 84.8 crore by the log- 
linear model and Rs 51.8 crore by 
the linear model. Similarly, in 1976- 
77, whereas the effect of the reduction 
in rates estimated at f—) Rs 60 crore 
wa.s brushed aside on a note of opti¬ 
mism, the losses actually suffered by 
the exchequer turn out to be close to 
Rs 81 crore according to the linear 
model and Rs 72 crore by the log- 
linear model. Similarly, in 1975-76, 
it is found that the net increase in 
revenue resulting from the changes in 
the tax structure made in that year 
as estimated by the partial method is 
not supported by evidence. Obviously, 
the expectations were unrealistic. 
However, the results for the year 
1977-78 are inconclusive. While the 
linear model shows a decline in re¬ 
venue when the marginal tax rates are 
enhanced, the log-linear estimates sup¬ 
port the budgetary anticipation of an 
increase in revenue. Even so, the exer¬ 
cise carried out here shows that the 
estimates of the revenue effect of dis¬ 
cretionary measures given in the bud¬ 
gets cannot be accepted in all cir¬ 
cumstances and some scrutiny is re¬ 
quired before they can be used for 
purposes of elasticity study. While the 
budget estimates have 'necessarily to 
proceed on some broad judgment 
and quick calculations, there is no 
reason why the estimates should not 
b; improved upon when the data for 
the later years become avmlable. 

V 

We now present the measures of 
elasticity of non-corporate income tax 
for the period 1965-66 to 1978-79 
derived on iJie basis of the income 
tax collection f®ures obtainadl ftwn 


the office of the C and A G. The 
figures obtained from the C and A G 
office cover all the years covered ex¬ 
cept 1977-78 and 1978-79 for which 
the budget figures have been taken. 
For adjusting the collection f^ures to 
remove the effects of the discretionary 
measures, the estimates of the impact 
of the discretionary measurs as given 
in the budget speeches of the Finance 
Minister have been used except for the 
years 1973-74 to 1977-78 for which 
.some adjustments were made by using 
the alternative sets of discretionary 
yield derived in the manner indicated 
in the preceding section. It may be 
noted that three estimates were ob¬ 
tained for the effects of the discre¬ 
tionary changes, namely, one by the 
linear model, another by the log- 
linear mode! and yet another incorpo¬ 
rating only partial effects. Thus we 
have three tslimates of the impact of 
the discretionary measures and, there¬ 
fore. three sets of hypothetical yield 
or clean figures of income tax collec¬ 
tions. These estimates are presented 
in Table 2. 

The estimates of hypothetical or 
adjusted yield regressed on non-agri- 
cultural GDP (at factor cost) in a log- 
linear model gives us the estimates of 
the elasticity of non-corporate income 
tax with respect to non-agricultural 
GDP. The elasticity of the tax with 
respect to total GDP is obtained by 
multiplying the tax to non-agricul- 
tural GDP with the elasticity of non- 
agricultural GDP with respect to 
total GDP. These estimates are pre¬ 
sented in Table 3. It will be seen that 
the elasticity of the personal income 
tax with respect to non-agricultural 
GDP derived in this way comes ap¬ 
proximately to unity according to all 
the three estinates. The elasticity 
with respect to total GDP turns out 
to be more than unity whichever esti¬ 
mate is chosen. 

In the estimates presented here ad¬ 
justment has been made only for the 
known and quantifiable inaccuracies in 
the estimates of additional yield. Thus 
these are not comprehensive. Mention 
must be made of the fact that the 
additional revenue estimates when the 
tax rates are enhanced may in fact 
have an element of exaggeration as 
the possible loss from a decline in 
tax compliance is not taken into ac¬ 
count in these estimates. The empiri¬ 
cal analysis attempted here .shows that 
increases in tax rates may lead to a 
significant fall in assessed incomes as 
the coefficient of the dummy variable 
is significant and negative. If this is 
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itue, even our estimates of elasticity 
could have a downward bias and the 
personal income tax may in reality 
have an elasticity well above unity. 

A striking conclusion that emerges 
out of this study is that the personal 
income tax in India is not so in¬ 
elastic after all and despite all the 
leakages and evasion the tax system 
would probably have led to a growth 
in the revenue at the same rate as the 
national income, if not at a higher 
rate, had the tax structure been left 
undisturbed over the years. In fact it 
is the buoyancy ol the tax which is 
low. If the growth of the yield of the 
personal income tax has been tardy, 
it is not so much because ol any in¬ 
herent weakness of the system as the 
dampening effects of the rhang ,< 
made in the rates and the base from 
year to yiar. 


Notes 

1 The effect of discretionary changes 
is .separated by using the following 
fonmula; 


Tki- 


T—D 

T 

T KO-I) 

*1 


where 

^Ki = Tax revenue in the jth 
according to the rates ol 
kth year; 

^1 = Tax revenue in the jth 

year; 

"^j-l = Tax yield in dre preced¬ 

ing year; 

^K(j-i) = Qeaned tax yield Series 
of the previous year; and 

= Estimated yield from dis¬ 
cretionary measures in¬ 
troduced in the jth year. 

2 For the formula used for cleaning 
see footnote 1. From this formula. 
We may derive: 


D. 


T 

T, 

Tk(j.i) 
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Tlie Nilgiris as a Region 


David G Maaddban 

It is useful to sort out two meanings of the term region. One refers to a human region as defined by 
outside observers, based on their percef^iom and taxonomy, using general ‘elk' criteria to specify Us 
nature and extent. The other is the regjkn as perceived by ^xirtkipants in U, us understood in the in¬ 
siders 'emic’ percejrtions us engaging their sense of identity and attracting their loyabies. A imson nor¬ 
mally identifies with .several regions, of narrotoer or wider scope: one's loyalties are made manifest to 
a closer region in a partictdar situation, to a broader one in a different context. 

Each of these two types of regions takes in a different kind of reality, hut not totally separate 
realUies. Peojde who share the same terrain and climate, who co]W with tike environmeidal conditions, 
who have similar cultural proclivities, have some common ground for developing a degree of common 
identity. That degree is eidumced if they .see themselves as together confronting a mutud threat, whe¬ 
ther of nature or of another sti of people. True, .sp:iiial propimiuity has often enough bred hostility and 
cultural proximity is no bar to enmity. Yet, on balance, both conditions generally favour the devdop- 
ment of socud and cultural bonds. 

The j)eoi)les ami the terrain of the Nilgiri plateau hare long attracted interest because of their 
unusual characteristics. Throughout three principd periods — almrigimd, colonUd, natiomd independence 
— the Nilgfri region has con.stiUded a .singular and singularly instructive enclave, a distindive locale 
as perceived by observers ns well as by its 'mhabitunts. 


IN the south of India, where the 
lOiLStal i.inges converge, thert; liscs the 
billy plateau called the Nilgiris (Blue 
Mountains) or the Nilgiri Hills. The 
Nilgiris District of Tamil Nadu in¬ 
cludes the plateau, the jungle-clad 
slopes of the uplands, and some 
adjoining lowland tracts. Much has 
been written about the Nilgiri region; 
Paul Hookings has edited a forth¬ 
coming volume, to which a version of 
ihc present article serves as introduc¬ 
tion, that brings together studies ol 
its salient features. To give some con¬ 
text for understanding these features, 
we consider first what is meant by a 
region. 

There is a territorial component to 
all buman societies that is a constant, 
though not always recognised, factor 
in social relations. It is a universal, 
underlying influence rather than, as 
with many animal species, an over¬ 
riding instinctual command. Human 
territoriality derives from common 
residence within a given space, it in¬ 
fluences how, how often, and among 
whom social interchange is carried on. 

People everywhere organise them¬ 
selves into functioning groups that are 
based on spatial proximity. Propin¬ 
quity and relative frequency of com¬ 
munication affect much of the be¬ 
haviour among lath and campatriots 
whether they arc members of a band, 
a neighborhood, a tribe, a vilage, a 
city, a nation. 

The idea of region is often used as 
a fundamental territorial category, 
both for the practice of social rela¬ 
tions and for the study of then. It 
brodly means a territory inhabited by 


socially distinct groups who share 
some common interests and cultural 
characteristics. These shared traits 
may facilitate joint action although, 
in themselves, they do not guarantee 
any. Beyond ihi, bale definition, the 
idea of human region has been used 
in many differing ways. SaberwaTs 
essay on the subject concludes with 
the observation that the term region 
has bi'cn applied in "a protetin variety 
of meanings” [1971; 93). 

It is useful to sort out two kinds of 
meanings. One kind refers to a hu¬ 
man region as defined by outside 
observers, based on their perceptions 
and ta,\onomy, using general ‘etic’ 
criteria to .specify its nature and ex¬ 
tent. The other kind is the region as 
perceived by participants in it, as 
understood in the insiders’ ‘emic’ per¬ 
ceptions as engaging their sense of 
identity and attracting their loyalties. 
A person normally identifies with 
several regions, of narrower or wider 
scope; one’s loyalties are made mani¬ 
fest to a closer region in a particular 
situation, to a broader one in a diffe¬ 
rent context. 

Each of these two types of regions 
takes in a different kind of teality, 
but not totally separate realities. 
People who share the same terrain 
and climate, who cope with like en¬ 
vironmental conditions, who have 
similar cultural proclivities, have some 
common ground for developing a 
degree of common identity. That 
degi'ee is enhanced if they see them¬ 
selves as together confronting a 
mutual threat, whether of nature or of 
another set of people. True, spatial 


propinquity has ollen enough bred 
hostility and cultural proximity is no 
bar to enmity. Yet, on balance, both 
conditions generally favour the deve¬ 
lopment of social and cultural bonds. 

The peoples and the terrain of the 
Nilgiri plateau have long attracted 
interest because of their unsual 
chiir.icteristics. Throughout three 
principal periods — aboriginal, colo¬ 
nial, national independence — the 
Nilgiri region has constituted a singu¬ 
lar and singularly instructive enclave, 
a distinctive locale as peteeived by 
observers as well as by its inhabit¬ 
ants. It is clearly an enclave in the 
sense of having special natural and 
human characteristics, markedly 
distinct from those of the surround¬ 
ing lower lands. Though relatively 
small in area (984 square miles in the 
Nilgiri District) and population 
(494,015 in 1971), it has been given 
the broader term, region, by mo.5t 
who have written about it. 

The first report by a European, 
Father jacomo Finicio’s relation of 
1603, tells of the remarkable groups 
who shared the Nilgiri uplands 
[Rivers 1906:719-730). There were, 
and still are, four peoples, Todas, 
Koia.s, Kurumbas, and Badagas. Each 
speaks a different Dravidian language. 
Together they formed a social system 
that was similar to, and yet very 
different from, the caste societies of 
the surrounding plains. The Todas 
were and are pastoralists, the Kotas 
were artisans, musicians, and culti¬ 
vators. 'He Kurumbas, on the jungly 
edges of the plateau, were gatherers, 
hunters, and swidden cultivators. The 
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Kurumbas also provided magical ser¬ 
vices to the other three groups and 
were much dreaded by them as sor¬ 
cerers. These tribesmen knew that to¬ 
gether thn hail been the sole inhabit¬ 
ants of the plateau until the Badaga 
agriculturalists arrived as refugees, 
beginning in the sixteenth century. 
The Badagas became the most popul¬ 
ous group by far and provider of 
foodstuffs to the others. 

The colonial period began when 
British officials discovered the plateau 
anti settled there in the 1820s. They 
quickly transformed the locale into 
an integral part of the British im¬ 
perial regime. It became, for six 
months of every year, the seat of the 
government of the Presidency (pro¬ 
vince) ol Madras. An important mili¬ 
tary base was built and extensive 
plantations established. Missionary 
stations were opened. Before long, 
the plateau area became a principal 
hill station, the main health and re¬ 
creational re.sort tor Europeans in 
South India. It was a central place 
for major components of the British 
lule, an adminnstrativc, military, so¬ 
cietal headquarters. 

Immigrants from the surrounding 
plain.s settled in the Nilgiris in num¬ 
bers. Some were brought up as 
plantation labourers, others came to 
work directly for the British or to 
provide senices lor them, still others 
immigrated in se.irch ol work or land. 

This Indus affected ihe older in¬ 
habitants in different ways. The 
Kurumbas in their remote hutments 
were little touched by it. Todas and 
Kotas adjusted to it but maintained 
their traditional culture with rela¬ 
tively little change for many decades. 
The Badagas nourished. Their popula¬ 
tion grew rapidly, their agriculture 
productivit.\ increased, their local 
influence mounted. A good many 
Bagadiis took advantage ol the edu¬ 
cational opportunities offered by 
missionaries and government. While 
they .steadily maintained their langu¬ 
age and identity, more than the other 
groups they adapted effectively to the 
new regime. 

When British nllki.ils demarcated 
the Nilgiris Distiici as an administra¬ 
tive unit of Madras Presidency, they 
included adjoining tracts at lower 
elevations, mostly jungle and sparsely 
settled. The tribal inhabitants of 
these traits, Iritlas, Mullukurumbas, 
and others came tenuous’y under the 
jurisdiction of officials of the Nilgiris 
Uistriet. The village of Cudalur was 
located on travel routes leading up to 


the plateau. The chapter of the volume 
by T Adams tells how Gudaliir 
emerged as the central town for this 
part of the district when malaria was 
controlled there and new settlers 
flocked in. 

Since independence in 1947, changes 
have come apace. The residents of 
the Nilgiris uplands have licnelited 
from cxpandcrl governmental services, 
as in health provisions, education, 
transportation, agricultural assistance. 
The total population ot the district 
has greatly increased, with all the 
immediate difficulties and long-term 
dangers such increase brings. There 
ha.s bien an upsurge in governmental 
projects, in administrative interven¬ 
tions, in modern party politics, and 
ill the secular pilgrimages ol tourism. 
The region, its inhabitants, its re- 
.simrces continue to be of special inter 
est to others in India and to obser- 
M'rs from many parts of the world. 

What has given the Nilgiris a.s a 
human region its distinctive character 
throughout is the highly unusual na¬ 
tural environment. Its physical and 
biotic attributes aic summarised in 
the chapter by Von Lengerke and 
Bliisco. The Nilgiri massif thrusts 
high above the plains, cloaked on 
ils side.s bs dense growing on 
steep slopes, surmounted by the hilly 
plateau of grassland, wiKidland, sa¬ 
vanna. The climate of the plateau is 
very different from that of the 
ailj.iccnt plains, above all it is much 
eixiler. It is like, in these authors 
words, "a cold tropical island rising 
above the warm tropical sea of South 
India' . The plateau, loughly a triangle 
some thirty by fifteen miles supports 
a diversity of iiidigtnous plants "found 
nowhere else in the world", and a 
large number of endemic animal 
species as will. For the six species ol 
iiiinhuman primates, as Poirier relates, 
it was an ‘‘incredibly rich hahitat". 
J’luiits and animals introduced irom 
distant parts of the world have 
flourished in the equable climate, 
iMiiple rainfall and productive soils of 
the Nilgiris. Each of the peoples of the 
Nilgiris, during every period, has 
m.ide its own particular use of their 
common, benign environment. 

I 

The Aborighul Enclave 

One effect ol that environment on 
all the aboriginal inhabitants was to 
keep them isolated from regular re¬ 
lations with the people and cultures 
of the plains below. The isolation was 


not absolute, but the contacts before 
the nineteenth century seem, except 
for coming of the Badagas, to have 
been brief and sporadic. The ascent 
was difficult and dangerous, low- 
landers had to traverse the Mysore 
Ditch on the northern edges of the 
massif or the bottomlands around the 
southern perimeter. The Nilgiri up¬ 
lands were surrounded by an un¬ 
broken thicket belt made formidable 
by fearsome animals and ijuick-striking 
diseases. Once across these obstacles, 
travellers had to clamber up long pre- 
eiptous slopes. On reaching the plateau, 
plains people, as Finicio’s account 
attests, were eager to be gone. The 
unaccustomed cold struck through 
their thin clothes and chilled thi-m 
to grim shivers. 

There were some visitors none¬ 
theless. The arehaeiilogical evidence 
summari.scd in the chapter by Noble 
shows that, for centuries, mortuary 
sites were built and stone structures 
erected, mostly on hilltops. Bui the 
evidence of these sites and of the 
artifacts found in them shows no re¬ 
lation with the known ways of the 
Indigenous inhabitants. Neither their 
tniditional tales, nor the accounts ol 
European observers, nor anything m 
their culture indicates that they pro¬ 
duced bronze utensils, made effigy 
pots, manufactured weapons, or 
practiced the cu.stoms depicted on the 
sculptured stones. In ail likelihood, 
then, the sites were the work of 
parties who came up to the plateau 
to pi'rform mortuary and perhaps 
other rites. These purposes accom¬ 
plished, they probably hurried down 
again. 

Soldiers and raiders occasionally 
put in an appearance. There is an 
mseription dated 1117 AD which 
tells of a military presence on the 
plateau. There are a lew remains of 
fortifications, but no evidence of any 
lengthy military occupation. There 
was very little atop the plateau then 
to attract soldiers or marauders. 

Trading parties of hill people, ac¬ 
cording to tribal tales, ventured to 
plaims markets to obtain cloth and 
other goods. These forays were ap¬ 
parently brief because the hillmen, 
tor their part, felt uncomfortable in 
the heat and strangeness of the plains. 

There arc only hits of indirect 
evidence about the condition of the 
Nilgiri tribes before the Badagas be¬ 
came part of their exchange system. 
The . linguistic evidence noted in 
Emeneau’s cluqiter indicates that the 
Toda and Kota languages were sepa- 
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rated from andent Tamil about the 
time of, or earlier than, the first re¬ 
corded Tamil texts of some two 
thousand years ago. The botanical 
evidence given in the chapter by Von 
Lengeite and Blasco indicates that 
the Nilgiri grasslands are at least 
1000 years old. If the Toda practice 
of maintaining these grasslands by 
periodic burnings is an andent one, 
and was essential for the maintenance 
of grassland cover, this indicates some 
three millenia of such practice. These 
authors conclude, on the lasis of 
botanical data, that permanent tillage 
was introduced only some three to 
f4mr hundred years ago, a time period 
compatible with the presence of 
iiadagas. 

After the advent of Badagas, an 
c-straordinary relation among the four 
groups was established. It was glimps- 
i‘d by Father Finicio, depicted in some 
detail in a number of nineteenth 
eentuty reports, inetiouJously re¬ 
corded by Rivers in "TTie Todas" 
(1906), and subsequently described 
and analysed by several anthropo¬ 
logists. The unusual aspects, parti¬ 
cularly of Toda culture, have often 
been noted in these accounts. Less 
often, as Anthony Walker properly 
remarks in his chapter on the Todas, 
has there been adequate discussion 
of the ways in which the Nilgiri 
groups, severally and together, resem¬ 
ble the peoples and cultures of the 
nearby plains. In these respects, they 
.ire like others of South India; indeed 
in certain fundamental ways they 
share in the cultural main of the 
subcontient. 

Their languages. though not 
imitnally intelligible, are all Dravi- 
dian. Their kinship tcrmiiMilugies are 
all versions of the generic Dravidian 
type. Their emphasis on pollution and 
purity, in daily life as well as on 
great occasions, parallels that upheld 
in Hinduism generally, both as to 
what pollutes and what purifies. As 
elsewhere in India, each group 
practices its own version of the 
pollution-purity complex, and all 
agree that the groups are hierai- 
chially ranked according to the purit) 
or pollution of the traditional prac¬ 
tices of each. Urns, the Kotas, whose 
old practices of eating bovine meat 
(now abandoned) and of providing 
music for the other groups (now 
largely relinquished) consigned them 
to the lowest rung of the hierarchy, 
vigorously protested the disdain of 
the other groups, and proclaimed 
their own estimable virtues. By con- 


tiast, the Todas. as strict vegetarians 
engrossed with ritual practice, were 
considered by their neighbours to be a 
people of purity, worthy of respect. 

The relations among the four, up¬ 
land groups, their economic and 
ritual specialisations, their patterns 
of exchange, were much like those 
carried on among the jatis of a loca- 
litv throughout village India. These 
lelations wore in the characteristic 
iajmani mode by which a family of a 
specialist jati has regular interchange 
with specific families of a food-pro¬ 
ducing jati. Each .specialist lamily 
piovides goods and services to asso¬ 
ciated agriculturalist famih'es, and in 
lurn, receives a share ol the harvest. 
There was a continual exchange of 
products and services among the four 
groups, though not of spouses. There 
was no intermarriage among them. 

Despite such similarities, in other 
respects they differed markedly from 
casle societies on the plains. There 
was no legitimation of caste relations 
in scripture, for they knew none. 
There were no Brahmins to serve as 
exemplars; they shared no priestly 
elite. Their religions were separate; 
each group worshipped its own gods. 
There were no explicit legal stand¬ 
ards; they had virtually nothing of 
the ,ippara(us ol a state. There was 
not even marked economic inequality 
among the groups. The Kurumbas 
probably were not as well nourished 
as the others, but mainly because of 
their modes of subsistence. 

Further, each of the four upland 
groups diverged from common South 
Indian practices in its own ways. The 
I)adaga.s. removed from caste society 
by only a few centuries, were most 
like villagers of their former home¬ 
lands. As Paul Hockings notes in his 
chapter on the Badaga.s, their religion 
differed little from that of South 
Indian villagers generally. They form¬ 
ed a kind of jati-cluster. That is, a 
set of groups who see themselves as 
soctally distinct one from another and 
as hierarchially ranked. But in the 
eyes of their neiphbour.s, they arc quite 
alike in culture, arc ranked as one, 
and are often referred to by a single 
jati name [Mandelbaum 1970: 19-22], 
.Because they are seen as one entity 
by others and because they do share 
similar attribute.s, the groups of a 
cluster sometimes unite in joint effort, 
especially to achieve higher ranking. 
The Bodaga cluster presents certain 
uncommon features. Of the eight 
communities who .speak the Badaga 
language, practice Badaga customs. 


and identify themselves as Badagas 
of the Nilgiris, only two — the high¬ 
est and the lowest in rank among 
them — are firmly endogamous. 
Members of the other six may inter¬ 
marry according to rules that allow 
for both hypergamy and hypogamy. 
Hypergamy, under which a woman 
may marry into a lamily of some¬ 
what higher rank within the jati than 
that of her natal family, is common 
throughout India. Hypogamy, under 
which she may marry into a family 
of lower rank, is much less common. 
There are few, if any, jati-clusters 
other than the Badagas within which 
women may be married either higher 
or lower according to specified 
circumstances. 

The case of the Kotas also pre¬ 
sents some unusual sidelights. The 
Kotas ate the meat of deceased or 
saerilieed buffaloes, a practice viewed 
as polluting by their neighbours, 
Kotas customarily provided music for 
ceremonies; in the Nilgiris, as else¬ 
where in India, this service, especially 
the playing oi music at tunerals, 
is a lowly occupation. Members of 
jatis whose tradition includes the 
eating of degrading food and the pro¬ 
viding of demeaning services have 
generally tried to abandon such prac¬ 
tices when they had the wealth and 
power to do .so. In the IftBOs. some 
Kotas began to drop these practices 
and almost all have now done so. 
Rut for a very long time, Kotas hap¬ 
pily held to these practices, even 
though there was no interior need for 
the tainting food and not much ex¬ 
ternal power that could force them 
to play funeral music. When I was 
with Kotas in the 1930s, I learned 
that most of them, even then, just 
liked to eat meat and enjoyed play¬ 
ing music. They were independent 
enough (as Indian artisan jatis olten 
are) to indulge the.se tastes despite 
the social consequences that they 
lesented. 

The Kurumba and Irula tribelets, 
as described in the three chapters by 
Kapp and Hockings, Misra, Jebadhas 
and Noble, practiced means of sub¬ 
sistence that were varied in mode but 
sparse in yield — foraging, hunting, 
trapping, and hoe cultivation of swid- 
den fields. Their population was thin 
on the ground. Not only wa.s their 
food supply meagre during much of 
the year, they were also expo.sed to 
martal dangers from attacking animals, 
especially tigers, and virulent diseases, 
espesially malaria. 

Their cultures were corresponding- 
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ly not elaborate. They differed one Knocking out a suspect’s incisors was One reason given for that belief is 

Iroiti the other in particulars but all one way of halting future misdeeds; the practice of polyandry under which 
upheld similar principles of ritual, he could not then properly enunciate several men can share one woman as 
pollution, purity, and .social hierarchy, magical spells. Thus detoothed, he wife. In earKer generadoiB, this 

And. though their subsistence eco- was thereby disarmed. arrangement was fostered by the 

iiomy differed from that on the plains, Within each upland society, there customs of female infanticide. That 

their social and religious life was was little accusation of malevolent was prohibited by the British and 
basically like that of the low impove- acts within the cemummity, though one has almost disappeared, The indd- 
rished jatis in caste 'iHages on the could employ a Kurumba to wre.ik ence of polyandry has also been 
other sidi* of the jungle. For the most evil on a fellow tribesman. What the ]e.ssened because housing is now readi' 
part they had little to do with vil- Kurumbas tl;lnk of these matters has ly available. Separate residence for a 
lagers ol the other side. Some Irulas not yet been thoroughly explored and newly united couple is now made 

did have closer contact when pilgrims explained. easy because housing (of a standard 

came to the shrine served by them. The Todas were, and at this writing and ineffident kind) is abujidantly 

Kurumbas occasionally traded with still are, the most distinctive in ap- supplied by government agendes. 

plains villagers, exchanging jungle pro- pearance, economy, and sodal organi- Nonetheless, many Toda men of the 

duee for salt, cloth, and tools. .sation. .A.s pasforalists. each Toda current generations have shared a 

But three Kurumba tribeiets. those settlement depended on associated wife at some period in their lives, 
closest to the plateau proper, were families of cultivators for their priii- usually as one of a set of brothers or 
continually involved in the exchange cipal foods, apart from the buffalo clan brothers. The experience of such 
system of the upland peoples. Kurum- ™i'k and ghee which they consume sharing, Todas explain, teaches the 
has were seen both as wieldcrs ol ''i prodigious quantities. Their econo- men to avert rivalries, to live together 
magical powers and as guardians fuc production came entirely from hamioniously, to co-operate in all 
against such malevolent forces. A 'heir herds, but the buffalo were spheres of life. 

Kuminba family would have jajamani much more to them than an economic Co-nperatioii among Todas is more 
relations with a settlement of the mainsta.v. As Anthony Walker tells ^ IrangiWe ideal of fraternal 

other gnjiips. as village watchmen lor b'* ‘••hapter, Toda religion was u , 1 ,^ structure 

liadagas, as hired protectors against Primarily concerned with elaborate pj j„ pattern of 

witchcraft tor all upland groups. The rituals of caring for the buffalo, tak- pp.pp„,,tion between members of the 
relationship was not an easy one. The '"P ‘"eir milk, and preparing ghee endogamous moieties. In caste 
unexpected sight of a Kurumba was 'rom the milk. .society, endogamy sets social barriers 

enough to stir forebodings in men xin. temples are the dairies of the that discourage rather than encourage 

and to strike dread in women and sacred herds, the dairymen in them mutual support between two endogam- 
children. Upon the appearance of a me the consecrated priests. Buffaloes ous groups. But members of each 
Kurumba, women and children would (igure critically in the major ceremo- Toda moiety are expected to give 

scurry into tkir houses; if afield, nics of the life cycle; in funerals close support to members o{ the othei 

scatter in fright. Kurumbas were buffalo sacrifice is a pivotal act. Ar in times of need, and they do so. At 

allowed to come into upland settle- ceremonies, men circle in a simple, a funeral, when all of one moiety are 

ments only lor specific purpo-ses, as stately dance, two men in the circle mourners in some degree, the physi- 
partieipants in certain rituals, as improvise song-poems according lo cal tasks involved in the rite, includ- 
suppliers of jungle products, and as complex rules .ind the other dancers ing the preparation of the corpse for 
protectors against the magical de- chant a refrain. The poetic structure cremation, arc done by men of the 
predations of other Kurumbas. No is replete with formal phrases about other moiety. Bonds between men of 
Kurumba was allowed to enter a buffaloes, the song contents are main- the two divisions are further strength- 
house. yet no household crnld do ly about the beauty of buffaloe.s and ened, in the Toda view, by the 
without their protective services, be- beauteous relations between Todas and formal arrangement whereby a man 
cause the fear of Kurumba witchcraft buffaloes. In the settlement of dis- and woman of different moiety may 
was pervasiie. powerful, and constant- putes and other jural procedures, de- have a long-term sexual relationship, 
ly imminent. cisions are not binding unle.ss there The man receives permission for the 

It is not unusual in South Indian 'i' Puyn'fnt in buffaloes. Important so- liaison from the father and husbands 
villages that men ol a low but fear- p'p' transactions among Todas. whe- of the woman; he gives her certain 
cd jati be employed as watchmen on iber transfer of wmnen or ritual gifts to symbolise their connection, 
the principle that one sets a thief to t'ttnsff of rights, must be accompani- Uc can never be the legitimate social 
catch a thief. Wachmen are often re- **>' transfer ol buffaloes. father of her children: she can never 

cruited from jaiis which have local Women can have nothing to do *tis legitimate wife. His relation- 
reputation for -criminal lendencies. with sacred buffaloes, or with the s*rip with her and with the men of 
But, rarely are the fears of such pur- ritual and temples for their care. f»ntily is expected to be, and 

portcdly dangcrou.s people as impe- They can have little to do with ordi- fritndship, mutual 

rativcly strong and so closely riveted nary buffaloes either, so the women support, freely proffered aid. When 
upon a single group as they are take very small part in economic pro- “*** P®rt survivor has 

among Todas, Kolas., and Badagas. duction or religious practice. But * spooisl honoured role to perform in 
One consequence was that men of Toda women do not. therefore, feel funeral ceremony, 

the three upland groups banded to- demeaned or deprived. Quite to the This is not to say that life among 

geiher from time lo time, as recount- contrary, they believe, as do the men, Todas is unruffled or unstrained. There 
cd in Hockiiigs chapter, to maim or that the women provide the cohesion are quarrels aplenty. The pressures of 
kill suspected Kvrumba sorcerers, that binds the tribesmen together, outside forces have generated tensions 
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nmong the tribesmen and extremely 
grave problems have risen from the 
overuse of alcohol and opium. Hut 
quaro'ls are rarely protracled, grud¬ 
ges seldom held. And when a tribal 
council Is called to adjudicate a dis¬ 
pute among members of one moiety, 
the council is conducted by men of 
the other who take the lead in 
smoothing over animosities between 
(lie (lispiitiints. 

Todas much enjoy their way of 
life: they say so and act so. They 
have taken great pride in it, and are 
still sure that they are a superior 
kind of people. Their neighbours and 
rulers have long admired their quali¬ 
ties, though in an exasperated kind of 
way. Badagas supported them econo¬ 
mically for centuries, though they 
had no temporal need to do so and 
received very small returns. British 
administrators expressed their impati¬ 
ence with Todas in reams of reports, 
complaining about their refusal to be¬ 
come revenue-producing cultivators), 
deploring their sexual customs, dis- 
.ijtproving their indifference to official 
orders. Yet Todas were generally 
lavnnred by British officials. Indian offi¬ 
cials have repeated similar expressions 
of anno.vance and have also continued 
a flow of special benefits to Todas 
through modern wellare agencies. As 
they did earlier, many Iddas have 
managed to dispose most incoming 
monies effectively and have succeeded 
in remaining true to their ancient 
eliaracter. 

The Toda case presents some ex¬ 
treme variants of general Indian and 
South Indian practices. The deep 
Hindu reverence for cows is exalted 
among Toda.s .so that buffalo cows 
(bulls are of little account) are the 
central concern of their economy, so¬ 
ciety, polity, art, and religion. Great 
as is orthodox Hindu reverence for 
cows, it is surpassed in the Toda 
absorption with their buffalo cows. 

In kinship relations, Todas use the 
basic Dravidian terminology; yet they 
accommodate it to polyandry, a prac¬ 
tice repugnant to most other Dravi¬ 
dian speaking groups. We have noted 
hew endogamy, which usually serves 
to separate two otherwise close jatis, 
is directed by Todas to help enhance 
tribal solidarity. 

Although the Todas are numerically 
one of the very smallest of the world’s 
societies, their case has sometimes 
lieen cited in discussions of pan¬ 
human characterLstics. Toda polyandry, 
for one example, is among the best 
known instances of this relatively rare 


form of marriage. It has been cited 
to demonstrate that male sexual pos- 
sessiveness and jealousy, so common 
among men elsewhere, need not be 
taken as a universal characteristic of 
mankind. Tod.is themselves an- well 
aware of their peculiarity in this res¬ 
pect. When men or women have ex¬ 
plained to me Toda attitudes about 
sex, they have generally dilated on 
the reason and advantage that lies in 
their position. 

The coherence of Toda culture is 
another noteworthy feature. To con¬ 
stitute a society at all, every set of 
people must act together in many 
ordered ways, sharing commonly ac¬ 
cepted priorities. Few, if any socie¬ 
ties aie as tightly ordered around and 
irertinaeioiisly focused upon a single 
element as is Toda culture on the 
buffalo. 

Toda relations with their indigen¬ 
ous neighbours offer an instructive 
example concerning the transfer of 
cultural elements. The four groups 
lived in close pro.ximity and had fre¬ 
quent contact, yet e.ieh took rela¬ 
tively little from the others in langu¬ 
age, technology, or religion. Cultural 
diffusion was remarkably scant among 
them. Members of the four groups 
had considerable .social interaction, 
not much culiural interchange. The 
Nilgiri groups also illustrate that 
the entities called tribes and those 
called castes represent ranges along a 
scale rather than absolute categories. 
They conformed to the profile of 
tribal groups in most respects [cf 
Mandelbaum 1970:576-385], yet they 
also carried on a system ol exchange 
am! of .specialised iirodiiction quite 
like that o( a local caste sv.st(Tn. Not 
least among the instructive a.spects ol 
these MK'ietie.s is the absence o! 
warfare among them. They had no 
implements for combat, no memory 
or tradition ol lethal hostilities diree- 
tcil hv one whole group against 
another .society. To the assertion that 
war is an inalienable feature of all 
human life, the Nilgiris case presents 
one refutation. 

In sum, these indigenous groups 
fnimed a hiiinaa enclave. It was a 
distinctive combination of peoples, 
tiiltures, and exchange system that 
was quite isolated by geography and 
so .separate in culture trorn the 
speakers of Tamil, Kannada, and 
Malayalam who bordered the uplands 
on three sides. But no human 
enclave is an island entire unto itself. 
Despite the isolation, there were and 
aic deep-rof.ted cultural linkages with 


other regions and with the civilisa¬ 
tion. The Badagas, removed from 
the Kannada-speaking area by only a 
few centuries, retained much of the 
xillage culture of that region. Todas 
have cultural affinities with certain 
practices that were known in Kerala, 
as in polyandry and life-cycle rites. 
Kota technology and religion find 
parallels among Tamil-speakers. 
Kiirumba culture bears basic resem¬ 
blance to that of other hunters- 
gatherers throughout South Indian 
jungle habitats. 

Ail the Nilgiri groups share in the 
generic Dravidian language and kin¬ 
ship patterns of South India. They 
also share in basie tenets of Indian 
civilisation, as in their concern with 
social hierarchy, graded according to 
criteria of pollution and purity. The 
indigenous peoples recognised the 
plateau as a distinctive enclave; Toda 
and Kota origin myths suggest this, 
their trading forays to the lowlands 
impressed the fact upon them. But, 
their ancient tribal horir.ons were too 
constricted to let them glimpse affini¬ 
ties beyond their hills. 

n 

The Colonial Communities 

within a few decades of the first 
British settlement, the Nilgiri region 
became the scene of activities that 
were bound into far-flung net-works 
of government and commerce. The 
chapter on the English by Paul 
Hockings tells how the British esta¬ 
blished themselves once John Sullivan 
had prepared the way. He founded 
the principal town, Ootacamund; he 
recommended the shift of the capital 
ol Madr.^s Presidency to Ootaca- 
miind during the hot months on the 
plains. The large military base near 
the second town, Coonoor, was built. 
Great tracts were cleared and cover¬ 
ed by tea and coffee plantations. The 
earliest British who ventured up to 
the plateau foresaw that it could be¬ 
come, as it rapidly did, a seasonal 
refuge for Europeans in India, a 
blissfully cool, homelike haven for 
their rest and relaxation. 

By 18)4 even the Govenior Gems- 
ral, the highest official ol British India, 
spent several months in the Nilgiiis. 
Ill that year Thomas Macaiiley put 
into Madras on his voyage to the then 
capital of British India Ciiicnlta, la 
take high office as legal member of 
Council. He was diverted to Ootaca¬ 
mund where the Governor General and 
members of his council were conduct- 
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in'I affairs of state in the salubrioas 
tiimate. 

The British regime existed in the 
Nilgiris for about a century and a 
quarter. Through the first hundred 
years of that period, the indigenous 
exchange system was maintained in 
quite the pre-colonial form. The four 
groups were influenced by the new 
establishments, but only slowly were 
they deeply affected by them. Cutiural 
diffusion from English sources to them 
was, for decades, as limited as dif¬ 
fusion had been among them. Only in 
the last two decades of the colonial 
period was the indigenous system 
impaired; many Badagas stopped parti¬ 
cipating, in part becau.se the old 
relations reminded them of what they 
wanted to forget — that they had 
practiced customs they now regarded 
as inferior and had acknowledged 
closer ties with lowly folk than they 
now deemed suitable. 

The society of the British in India 
can be viewed from particularly good 
vantage in the Nilgiri setting. All 
sections of the ruling class were re¬ 
presented and functioned there. Else¬ 
where in South India they were scat¬ 
tered in small upcountry stations do¬ 
ing lonely jobs or surrounded in cities 
by a se.i of non-F.nglish. Here there 
was a visible and viable community 
of their own kind. They were in a 
climate, social as well as physical, 
that W. 1 S almost like home. Almost, 
bccau,sc not even in the Nilgiri atmos¬ 
phere could any of them afford to 
forget to behave in ways proper to 
members of the governing class, of 
the paramount rarna. Many a sensi¬ 
tive observer has depicted that role. 
I.eonard Woolf’s classic version [1961] 
for colonial Ceylon applies as well to 
the BritLsh in colonial Ootaciitnund 
Mollie Panter-Downes’ memoir, 
"Ooty Pieservcd” [1967] is a beauti¬ 
fully written, insightful account of 
colonial Ootncairmnd and its heritage 
in the 1960s. 

I .saw something of British colonial 
society during my first field work in 
the Nilgiris in 1917-'8, My central 
conccin then w.is with the Kofiis, but 
the British re.sidents also c,night niv 
anthropological interest. Most of 
them had come to India when the 
imperial cadre and society were in 
lull. .mic«‘.ssIhI career. By the late 
thirties, that society was coming 
under serious challenge, but like the 
indigenous Nilgiri e.\changc system, 
the parts were still in place and in 
use. 

British society in the Nilgiris, as 


throughout India, comprised several 
sections, each clearly bounded and 
hierarchally ranked. The rankings 
were made and enforced among the 
British themselves; only a few Indians 
had much grasp of the niceties of 
that social order. The higher ranks 
enjoyed much more power, prestige, 
and perquisites than did the lower. 
Relations between members of diffe¬ 
rent sections were limited to certain 
.spheres of conduct. Interdining and 
intermarriage between those of the 
higher and those of the lower eche¬ 
lons of British was .strongly disap¬ 
proved and rarely occurred. The 
ranks and rankings are more fully 
di,scus.sed in Paul Hookings' chapter. 
1 .summarise here the order as I saw 
it ill 1937-38. 

Highc.st were the civil and military 
officers. Both were recruited from 
the same social classes, sometimes 
from the same families. But the con¬ 
ditions of Army life tended to keep 
the milit.iry in their cantonments, 
icmoved in some degree from the 
otiiei English. The civilian officials 
of the top administrative corps, the 
Indian Civil .Service, generally led 
liKiiI British society; officials of the 
Iineillary services, such as police, 
irrigation, forestry, upheld the stand- 
.iid.s ami ranked just lielow the ICS. 

A wife a.ssimilated the rank of her 
husband. Children figured little in 
social matters. As among the upper 
eliussos in England, they were largely 
given over to nursemaids (perhaps 
somewhat less in India than in 
England) and removed at an early age 
to schools (a more continuous and 
Complete separation from parents in 
India than in England). A few English 
professional people worked in the 
Nilgiris. several civilian doctors, law¬ 
yers, schoolmasters and schoolmis¬ 
tresses. cler©'men of the Church of 
England, bankers. An American dentist 
practiced his profession in the social 
season. These were ranked with the 
highest section. 

Planters fell into a separate section, 
clearly lower. Though most came from 
respectable enough class backgrounds 
m England, the nature of their work 
and their involvement in a commercial 
enterprise placed them inferior in 
power and prestige to the officials and 
officers. They were, however, full 
members of the Qub, as the lower- 
ranking English were not. 

Wherever in India several families 
of British were stationed, they set up 
a club as centre of their social activi¬ 


ties. Such clubs were found in each of 
throe Nilgiri towns; that in Ootaca- 
mund was one of the finest in India, 
complete even to an organised hunt 
with horses, hounds, horns, master, 
and all but foxes, jackals had to do. 
The Club provided facilities for inter- 
dining and interdrinking, for outdoor 
sports and indoor recreations for ritual 
celebrations, especially in the Christ¬ 
mas season. It also provided opportu¬ 
nities for those informal social relations 
that are needed in any society and 
wgre particularly important for admi¬ 
nistering the British Raj. Elsewhere 
Englishmen might meet, at the Club 
they mingled. There, a junior officer 
could find friends, lie sized up unobtru¬ 
sively by his seniors and. in turn, assess 
them and their wives. Wives could 
find the company there that was lacking 
in houses full of servants and empty 
of kin. 

British of lower .sections rarely were 
seen in the Club. Those of the Other 
Ranks in the armv could no more be 
members there than they couid be in 
the Officers’ Mess of the Regiment. 
There were a few British tradesmen, 
a h.iherdasher. a jeweller, a tailor, a 
bookseller, the manager of the General 
Store. Thev did not qualify, by occupa¬ 
tion and education, for the Club, would 
not have felt comfortable in it, nor 
were they encouraged to do so. 

Missionaries were a section apart. 
They marched to a different beat, one 
scarcely heard in the Club, and did so 
in separate, denominational platoons. 
They were a disparate set in class 
background, education, sectarian affilia¬ 
tion, even nationality. Some lived in 
the Nilgiris the year round, most came 
in numbers during the hot weather on 
the plains. Some were known and res¬ 
pected by those of the Qub, but for 
several reasons they were not ranked 
with other sections of the ruling 
British. For one reason, their purpose 
in India was not primarily to uphold 
that rule or provide services to the 
rulers, but to implant Christian religion 
and transmit British civilisation. TK® 
latter was done in the. service of the 
former hut, as it fumed out, they were 
far more successful in their schools 
than in their churches. Many Indian 
students learned English language, 
ideas, manners in the mission schools 
and went on to become meraibers of 
the rising national elite. Not many ot 
them became converts, 

Missionaries laboured long years 
among Badagas, Kotas. and Todas. 
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Viable Badaga Christian communities 
now exist, but in numbers and influ¬ 
ence they are small. Yet the number 
and local influence of the non-Chris¬ 
tian Badagas who attended mission 
schools and whose parents and grand¬ 
parents did IS large. Kotas loudly 
cursed and barked to drown out the 
preaching of an early missionary of the 
Basel Mission [Metz 1864; 134-135], 
and they have turned a deafened ear 
to such evangelising ever since. 

A redoubtable woman, Catherine 
Line, worked unsparingly among Todas 
for some forty years. She converted 
.several young Todas, found spouses 
for them, set them up as farmers in a 
coluny. The colony survives flatly. 
Miss Ling’s spirit has long gone out of 
it. The more enterprising and educable 
descendants have mostly left the colony 
and adopted other identities. One. 
Rvam Piljain Wiedemann, has remained 
a Toda Christian and has also become 
a strong influence m aiding the tribal 
Todas and inspiriting them in their 
apeient tradition. Not an outcome that 
Catherine Ling would have foreseen, 
lull nonetheless a fnjitful consequence 
of her missionary efforts. 

Other missionaries in the Nilgiiis 
directed their efforts to the Indian 
immigrants. One of them, as Paul 
Hockings relates, never once ale a 
meal with Indians during a six month 
period of his diary which was closely 
examined, and probably rarely or never 
did so during his twenty years as a 
missionary in the Nilgiris. It seems 
likely also that he never once came to 
grasp the thinking and culture of 
those whose lives he was trying to 
turn. If missionaries in the Nilgiris. .is 
throughout India, did not convince or 
convert a large proportion of Indians, 
they did enable many to acquire skills 
for good employment, social mobility, 
and an entry into English culture. 

Another community that bcc.imc 
established in the Nilgiris was that of 
Anglo-Indians, people of combined 
British and Indian descent. As Hock¬ 
ings notes, the term had earlier been 
used for English stationed or domiciled 
in India. By the 1930s. it meant only 
Eurasians of ‘mixed blood', who identi¬ 
fied themselves with the English. The 
wealthier and better educated among 
them merged, if they could, with the 
British. The others, English in speech 
ami Christian in religion, held an ambi¬ 
valent social position, not accepted as 
fully British, not then considering 
themselves as fully Indian, having the 


worse of both worlds, the better of 
neither. Yet, in the Nilgiris at least, 
the core of this community had secure 
jobs in the railways and other agencies, 
found secure place in chruch activities, 
lived relatively secure lives in the lee 
of the British Raj, 

As each section of British scitleil in 
the Nilgiris, its members brought along 
attendant and associated Indians. Civil 
officials could not operate without 
lumicrous clcrk-s, constables, and other 
Indian functionaries. The Military 
brought up regiments ui sepoys. Plant¬ 
ers imported workeis from the plains. 
As British power and pleasure centered 
m the Nilgiris during the hot weather, 
a number of Indian princes flocked 
there. They built palaces, kept race 
horses, and in lime entered into the 
whirl of the season's social engage¬ 
ments. Missionaries, for their part, 
were accompanied by Indian Christian 
teachers and missmners. Each atten¬ 
dant groups of Indians kept themselves, 
or were kept, as rigorousl\ apart from 
other Indians as did the Club from the 
non-Club British. 

All sections needed markets for 
shopping. Merchant and artisan com¬ 
munities, Muslim shopkeepers among 
them, arose in the three towns. Each 
of the three was rc.nufed to have a 
particular strain of British residents. As 
Hockings notes. Ootacamund was the 
locale for government, militarv. and 
retired military. Connoor w.is the 
planters’ centre, Kotagiri the nii.s.siona- 
rics’ haven. 

In the Nilgiris, the British loomed 
even larger than they did in the cities 
and villages of the plains. They were 
more concentrated there, especially 
during "the season”. Theic aetivitie.s 
impinged more directly on Indian 
occupations, their presence was more 
visible. .Still, most of the inhabitants 
had little direct contact with them. 
Thus the plantat'on workers, brought 
in b\’ British companies, over,seen by 
British mana.gcrs, did their work and 
lived their lives m a separate social 
world of their own. Immured in lines 
of huts on romte estates, they had 
very little outside contact. The number 
of immigrant residents of the district 
,;oon became larger than that of the 
older inluliitr.nts and tic prcpondci- 
a.ace has steadily increased. 

Badaga villagers benefited from the 
British regime in their agriculture, in 
education, in government services. They 
took as models for change the moder¬ 
nising Hindus whom they me* Kotas 


were too enamoured of the indigenous 
life to pay much attention to new 
opportunities until a reformer rose 
among them [Mandelbaum I960]. To¬ 
das went their own pa,storal way, 
accepting the British as another source 
of benehts, to be treated with proper 
respect, but not with particular sub¬ 
servience, 

In the Nilgiris as m the plains, 
British rule carried a certain legitimacy 
beyond that imposed by force of arms. 

I he British were seen as a kind of 
joli-c’ustci of Kshalriya varna. While 
ksliatii.Mi liadition had flourished, 
in Ninth lalher than in South India, 
there had been warrior-ruler.s in the 
South for as long as scripture and 
memory could reach. Orthodox Hindus 
m.ght abhor British food habits and 
other polluting customs; they could 
well understand British restrictions on 
interdining, intermarriage, and their 
other caste-congruent kinds of conduct 

For their part, the British under¬ 
stood enou,eh about caste from their 
own class perspective to make use of 
the system and generally (not always) 
to avoid cgre.gious infringements on 
caste sen.sihililic.s. While cla,ss distinc¬ 
tions within English society in India 
were sharp, English women and men 
responded as one in the face of any 
threat real or imagined, from Indians. 
If anv one of them received what was 
perceised as an insult from an Indian, 
all rallied to redress the slight, No 
matter how eccentric, indolent, hapless, 
or dissolute an Englishman might be, 
he was still an Englishman; he still 
w.uranted protection not only as a fel¬ 
low countr.sman hut perhaps even more 
as a represcntati'.c of the rulers and 
of the rule. Conversely, no Britisher 
was allowed to breach certain 
slandiids in public, such as in getting 
diiink with Indians, without incurring 
potent disapproval. In such matters, 
;hiv well' indeed the British. 

Their life in the Nilgiris was easier, 
more eomlotlablc, more intctesling than 
was then everyday life on the plains, 

I he hill stations provided a central 
place for their society, as well as for 
administration. The concept of central 
place, especially in respect to the mar¬ 
ket towns, in important in the study 
of regions [cf, Smith 1979;7-9]. Here 
we see that a rc.gion can itself serve 
as a central place for people of other 
regions. The Nilgiri enclave was a 
central place for colonial British society 
in South India; like other such places 
across the British empire, it was all the 
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mure needed because men and women 
ul that society commonly lived and 
worked among peoples who had to be 
kept, so they believed, at a clear 
social distanoe. Each English couple, 
moreover, had usually to rely for emo- 
luinal support and personal reward on 
Inciids among their country men and 
compeers, their children and closest 
km were half the world away. Friends 
and companions were more readily at 
hand in the Nilgiris than in their duty 
stations. And, m the buoyant, holiday 
ambiance ol the Nilgiris (Richard Bill¬ 
ion to the conliaiy notwithstanding) 
companionship was more forthcoming 
friendship could be more intense. For 
the British, the iNilgiri enclave was a 
region of the mind and spirit as well 
as a district of land and goyernment. 
It was a useful, perhaps essential, social 
node for British in India that provided, 
as did other hill stations, for reinforce¬ 
ment ol .social stamlards, raising ot 
morale, relaxation from the travails of 
loneliness, alienation, discomfort, and 
disease. 

The indigenous peoples for their 
pait were experiencing, during the 
colonial periixi. the first dozen decades 
of a continuing encounter with both 
Indian and Western civilisation, and 
with the interplay of the two. We know 
something of how they mana.ged and 
were managed hy these encouiilcrs. 
Most Badagas readily adopted the ways 
of their countrparts among Tamil and 
Kannada villagers. The Kotas fought a 
narrow, nostalgic rearguard action and 
then followed the Badaga course. The 
Kiirumbas remained quite isolated in 
their remote hamlets until some were 
diawii into plantation labour. The Toda.s 
kept generally aloof from it all. thanks 
in part to subvention by others, 
though they came to the towns regu¬ 
larly and availi’d theni.se’vc.s tlicie ol 
goods, tools, foods, drugs, and alcohol. 

’Ihcrc is little information .tbout the 
other N'ilgiii conimunitios; the immi- 
giants who formed a large maiority of 
the district residents by the end of the 
the period. They were plantation 
workcis, town artisans and tradesmen, 
landless lakiureis, and owner-cultiva¬ 
tors They were of diverse jati affilia- 
tion and pernondcrantly from the three 
iidjaccnt language areas. Most immi¬ 
grants maintained tics with kinfolk in 
the old home, Imiids that weakened as 
an iinmiglant commimitv berame a 
viable .social entity in it.sell and a.s siir- 
reedinq generations of the Nilgiii-borii 
ramp of (ige. 


With independence, the colonial 
period ended, all but a few trf the 
British departed from the Nilgiris. The 
institutions they founded have been 
carried on, some attenuated (the Angli¬ 
can churchiis), some little altered (the 
military base), some expanded and 
nourishing (plantations and new in¬ 
dustry), 

m 

Afler Independence 

Since l')47 the central administra¬ 
tion ol the slate, Tamil Nadu, is no 
lunger shifted seasonally to Ootaca- 
inund. But the framework of state 
and district administration has re¬ 
mained much as it had been, with the 
eiiiical addition of democratically 
elected ollicials to whom administra¬ 
tors are responsible. The elected offi¬ 
cials press constantly to assure that 
district admmistiators respond to their 
needs and constiluonts’ desires, especi¬ 
ally to carry out the modern mandate 
that government actively promote the 
public welfare and diminish inequality. 

The people ot the Nilgiri region have 
experienced the same kinds of gains 
and losses as have those of other dis¬ 
tricts, but in greater degree than most. 
Population in the Nilgiris District has 
increased at a higher rate than the 
state and national average. Many new 
government projects have been install¬ 
ed, aniinig Ihnn vast hydroelectric 
st'liPiiies, .iHoip.slalion progiamnies, a 
largo lactroy producing film, even a 
Kidio astronomy observatory. Cash crops 
now dominate agriculture, potatoes, and 
cabbage arc grown for a national 
nuiiket, a.s well as tea for world sale. 
There are many more schools and 
health facilities than before. 

Still, the prospect of the Nilgiri 
landscape is rccognisablv the same as 
it was when first I saw it in 1937. The 
tPii.ieed fields around Badaga village.s 
iiiareh up the hillsides as before, but 
now llio) loach higher and over more 
bills. Tlio pulilic buildings of the colo¬ 
nial period rtvnain in place and in use, 
with newer ancillary structures clustered 
about them. The s.naeious homes that 
British occupied now hold Indian fami¬ 
lies of the business and professional 
classes. The rural hutments of landless 
labourers are no less impoverished, but 
much more niimeroii.s. The three towns 
are bigger, busier, with more housing 
for the poor and more households that 
arc very poor. 

The social lantlsc.ipc, loo. has Iwcn 
altcicd, but not vitally amended. In 


administrative matters, the Collector, 
now from the Indian Administrative 
Service, remains the all-purpose chief 
administrator of the district. The con¬ 
tinuing character of this office can be 
illustrated by an episode that occurred 
at a dinner given in 1979 at which the 
Collector was a guest. It was given in 
the ornate former summer palace of the 
Maharaja of Mysore, a rambling edifice 
that is now one of a hotel chain. As 
the first course was being served, the 
District Superintendent of Police ap¬ 
peared and discreetly whispered some¬ 
thing to the Collector who rose at 
once, apologi.sed hastil,v, was oft in a 
moment. It turned out that two factions 
of Badagas had come to blows, blood 
had been shed, the local police were 
unable to quell the violence. The 
Superintendent had decided that 
stronger measures might be required. 
Before the police could use their guns, 
we were told, the order had to be 
given on the scene by the highest civil 
official of the district, a regulation ear¬ 
ned over from the colonial regime. 
The factional conflict among Badagas 
loo was in an old pattern, that of 
competition for precedence in the status 
hierarchy of ranking among Badagas. 

Nonetheless, regulations and social 
patterns have also been modified to fit 
new conditions. The Collector's autbo- 
ritv' has become subject to interven¬ 
tion, official and unofficial, hy elected 
legislators and the office holders ap¬ 
pointed b,\ them. Badagas have recog¬ 
nised that voting power is now a 
pivotal force. Factional disputes among 
them .ire pla.ved out in electoral con¬ 
tests and are about issues of power and 
material benefits as well as about 
s.vmbols of status prestige. 

If dire poverty has not been 
alvilished, if colonial proceduiK are 
still enforced, if factional conflicts still 
consume much human energy, the out¬ 
look is not as sombre nor is society as 
stagnant as is sometimes depicted. Must 
people of the region, it is my firm im¬ 
pression. are better nourished than 
were their parents half a century ago, 
better clothed, better educated, enjoy 
better health and longer life. While 
people at all social levels ate quick to 
point out grave defects in the social 
and political order, they also share a 
view that something can and should 
he done to remedy the defects, a 
notion that was much less prevalent in 
earlier times. 

These impressions are not yet sup- 
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ported by detailed studies. Except for 
the statistical analyses of the census 
reports, very few studies have been 
conducted of the modem social condi- 
iiMi ot the Nilgiri region; for that 
matter, not many have been done ot 
the modem development of any 
Indian region or district. 

A Danish geographer, Steen Folkc, 
described some characteristics of the 
Nilgiri region as of the mid 19e0s 
111 two papers (1966, 1987). He lound 
that the usual hierarchy of central 
places does not obtain, each of the 
three towns is a central place for some¬ 
what different networks. Bus and other 
road transport is well developed and 
intensely used. Cultivators have rela¬ 
tively easy access to markets: factory 
workers can readily commute to their 
work from outlying sections. Hlanta- 
tions too have benefited from gixid 
transport; plantation workers were 
about 2') per cent of economically 
active persons in the district. The 
average per ca.T>ita annual income for 
the district wa.s higher than that of 
any other district of the state. 

Within the district, the lowm and 
environs of Gudalur had the greatest 
growth rate of all. As T Adams tell us 
in his chapter, the Gudalur tracts at 
the northern foot of the hills were 
morbid places because of malaria until 
that scourge was lifted in the 1950s. 
Immigrants from the nearby language 
areas then iwured in and settled in 
mixed array. The social divisions and 
rank orders of their home localities 
were of small consequence in this 
frontier milieu. Even their soeech re¬ 
flects a diminished emphasis on tradi¬ 
tional hierarchy. A new hicrarehy may 
yy ell emerge in Gudalur as new secular 
eriteria for ranking becoine established. 

The old relations among the four 
indigenous groups of the uplands are 
only tenuously maintained. New in¬ 
terests and influences have overshadow¬ 
ed traditional exchanges. Paul Hockmgs 
notes that most Badagas are now 
growing potatoes, cabbages, and tea for 
a national market. They are concerned 
with such matters as supplies of credit 
and of fertilisers, with the hiring of 
day labourers, with governmental pro¬ 
grammes rather than with ancient links 
and prerogatives [cf. Hookings 1980; 
213-245], Those Badagas who arc in 
the professions or in government ser¬ 
vice have even less interest in the old, 
and for them totally obsolete, ex¬ 
change system. 

For a dozen years in the 1960s and 


1970s, Badagas yvere the principal 
beneficiaries of the Indo-Gcrman pro¬ 
ject, an agricultural aid programme in 
the Nilgiris that yyas sponsored by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. W'hilc 
the German agricultural experts re¬ 
peated many ol the mistakes made liy 
the US and other aid programmes in 
India, this project did do much to im¬ 
prove Badaga agricultural practices. 
Todiyy and Kotas also heneliteil Iron 
this project. As before, the Todas 
caught the interest of the ollicers of 
this project who treated them with .i 
particularly geiieroiis hand. Thi' liendits 
of that favour were oflset by encroach¬ 
ments on pasture land and growing. 
inoMems ol addiction to dunk and 
opiiiin. 

The Nilgin uplands h,i'e been a 
favyiured region quite simply because 
of good climate and rich landscape. 
The residents of the region are well 
aware of this advantage; those who 
immigrate .stay. In the studv of Indian 
regions, the geographic uniqueness of 
the Nilgiri region makes it less typical 
than, say. the adioining district of 
Coimbatore within ihe larger region of 
Konkii. That icgion hay been intensive¬ 
ly examined by Brenda Beck and her 
associates [Beck 1^72, 19791. And yet, 
as We have noted, the people of the 
Nilgiris, past and piescnl, are clearly 
part of the culture of South India and 
of the civilisation of India. In certain 
w.iys. understanding the Nilguis a.s a 
region enhances and clarifies our un¬ 
derstanding of these greater entities. 
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Acceleration of Inflation 

CONSUMER prices m thi- industrial 
countries rose at a marginally higher 
rate in ihg 12 months ended May 
1982. compared with the 12 months 
ended Ajiril. reflecting an acceleration 
ill the rate ol price mereases in 8 ol 
the 14 countries lor which data arc 
available. Ihe industrial countries’ 
inflation rate in May indicates a pause 
111 the (loyviiyvard trend in eoasiuner 
price increases that began in Septon- 
hei U)S1, and reflects .siilistantially 
higher inflation rates in Belgiim (9.5 
jier cent in tlie year ended May, enm- 
paictl with 8.4 per cent in the year 
ended April), Canada (11.8 per cent, 
eompared with 11.3 per cent), Swit- 
rerl.ind (.5.9 jiei cent, compared with 
■5.5 per cent). Smaller inflation rate 
increases were registered by the 
United Stales (6.7 per cent, compared 
with 6.6 pei cent). Austria (6.0 per 
eenf. eoinp.ireyl with ,5,8 per cent), 
I inland i9.8 per cent, eompared with 
9.6 per eeni), the Federal RepuWie of 
Germany (5.2 per c’Pt, compared with 
>.() per cent), and the United Kingdom 
(9.5 per cent, compared with 9.4 per 
cent). Countries whose rates of infla¬ 
tion fell in the year ended .May rela¬ 
tive to the year ended April were 
japan (2.3 per cent, compared with 
2.8 per eent). Franee (1.3.8 per rent, 
compared with 14.0 per cent), Italy 
<15.0 per eent, eomjyared with 15.8 
per cent), the Netherlands 16.4 per 
<enl. compared with 6.6 per amt), 
Noryyay (11,1 pei eent. csxnpared yyith 
11.4, per cent), and Sweden (8.5 per 
eent, compared yyith 8.7 per eent). 
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DISCUSSION 



Operation Barga ; A Further Note 

Ralan Khasnabis 


IN an earlier comment 16] on the 
tenancy refonn measures of the Left 
Front government, we had pointed out 
that the 'Opoiiiiiiin Baiga’ (OB) as 
modified following the High Court 
judgment on the issue, has hardiv 
anything new to contribute to the ac¬ 
centuation of class struggle in the 
countryside. The modified OB Ls 
nothing but a simple Revenue Court 
measure which had already been there 
as an element in the land reforms 
adminislr.ition of the slate. This view 
has been vehemently criticised by the 
supporters ol the Left Front govern¬ 
ment. Oli. they claim, “has taken the 
shape of class struggh' and a great 
peasant movement in the rural areas of 

the stale", so much so that it is serv¬ 
ing now as “harbingers of fundamental 
change" 12; p 2053]. Such social de¬ 
mocratic tendency of making much 
of certain pro-bargadar legislative 
measures can be best understood by 
examining the limitations of a state 
sponsored measure like the 01! as an 
instrument for the development of 
class-struggle in the countryside. Pre¬ 
cisely with that end in view, in the 
first part of the present note, we con¬ 
sider the implemciitational aspects of 
the tenancy reform measures and 
examine their socio-political implica¬ 
tions. 

We had also criticised (in our ear¬ 
lier comment) the measures of the 
l.eit Front government in the form 
of extending economic support to the 
rural poor in general and to the poor 
tenants in particular. Our considered 
opinion was that the philosophical 
root of such measures was populism 
and not Marxism. Given a market 
economy, the economic destiny of the 
small peasants, including the small 
tenants, is total <’vpropriation. The 
pacifists who fear class struggle and 
the social democrats who try to re¬ 
place Marxism with reformism, try to 
escape this reality and recommend 
economic support for the poor pea¬ 
sants under a capitalist or semi-feudal 
social set up. What is intriguing is that 
such measures are' envisaged not as 
temporary relief but as a measures for 
promoting rural development in terms 
of production and distribution. We had 
eit^ from Lento to order to deMiop 
a marxist critique of this view. It 


has, however, been pointed out ibat 
this critiqur is not Leninist: We shall 
consder this criticism in the second 
part of this note. 

Summing up the Indian experience 
on land retorms. Hare Krishna Konar 
correctly pointed out that the political 
will of ihe government is necessary 
but not sufficient for a successful 
implementation of the land reform 
measures. “Nvi land leform iegisla- 
lion, even of a partial nature, can be 
implemented if it is left m,iiniy to the 
government administrative raachineiy" 
[8: p 200-201], According to Konar, 
“the indispensable exindition tor .suc¬ 
cess in implementation is that the agri¬ 
cultural labourers, poor peasants, batai- 
dars, who really interosted in land 
reforms, must be roused; their initia- 
lue and cinirage will have to be deve¬ 
loped so that they can stand up before 
the mighty power ol the landlords 
and they must be asked to come ior- 
ward in an organised way to help the 
govenunent to implement" [fWd], 
Konar also noted that since the admini¬ 
strative machinery was burdened with 
the ethos of safeguarding and main¬ 
taining the existing property relation¬ 
ship, "mere government directives arc 
not riiffieient to overcome its pro-vested 
uiterest and partial character" (/bid). 
The administrative machinery should 
hi reoriented in such way that it 
accepts the active co-operation of the 
peasantry in implementing the reforms. 

We are broadly in agreement with 
Konar. A careful scrutiny of the pro¬ 
gramme of the Left Front government 
on the issue of barga recording rcwcals 
that the government too, initially 
adopted a line which is close to one 
suggested by Konar, There is hardly 
any dispute on the point that originally 
the ‘Operation Barga' was not envis¬ 
aged as a simple administrative 
measure with a view to recording the 
names of the bargadars. In fact, such 
an element had already been there in 
the land reforms administration. 
“What is novel about the present pro¬ 
gramme; wrote a senior government 
official, “is the massive drive to 
register the names of the share-crop- 
pe;rs with the collaborations of the 
groups of beneficiaries and with the 
active assistence of rural workers’ 
organisations and rural self-government 


institutions" [1: p 4], 

This attitude of the government wa-s 
reflected in the controversial cireulai 
of the Land Revenue department on 
the OB (nKWo No 123804(27) GE ol 
July 1978). It directed the settle¬ 
ment officers and other state bureau¬ 
crats to adopt a crash programme on 
tlie jisttog of bargadans. Definite iu 
struetions were given to select some 
priority pockc'ts “in consultation with 
the local peasants organisations" 
[4:p659]. Officials were instructed that 
"during discussions with the bargadars, 
the officials should try to talk to them 
in such a way that the bargadars take 
this exercise as a genuine attempt on 
the part ol the government to pro¬ 
tect their rights and interests" 
(4:p 660]. Immediately after such meet¬ 
ings. tentative lists of bargadars were 
to be prepared without having any 
hearing Irom the landowners. Further, 
the officials were instructed that after 
public verifications, certificates accord¬ 
ing to schedule A of the land reform 
rules were to be distributed among 
the br'iieficiarics without any delay. 

Ihe signincange of this new ap¬ 
proach is best expressed in the words 
of the senior land reforms official; 
“This methodology which depends 
heavily on the group action of the 
sliare-cToppers is qualitatively diffe¬ 
rent from the traditional Revenue Court 
approach where the poor are at a dis¬ 
advantage as against the rich, because 
of their inability to engage lawyers and 
to produie documentary evidence 
which they do not have... It also 
enables rural workers’ organisations to 
effectively participate in the programme 
ol registration by organisuig the share¬ 
croppers in groups. They put forward 
their claims in groups and their claims 
arc verified in field in public. Hiis 
procedure enables them to overcome 
the fear complex and reduces the pos¬ 
sibility ol severe retaliatory action on 
the part ol the landowners because of 
their knowledge that such action 
would meet with the organised resist- 
ence" [1; p 4], 

As is well known, such an approach 
produced satisfactory rtsults. The 
initiative of th<- poor peasants could 
really be roused. To a O'rtain extent 
the semi-feudal authority of the big 
landowners was also countervailed by 
some sort of united front consisting of 
the beneficiaries, the peasant leaders 
and government officials. One indica¬ 
tion of the success of such a method 
was tite spectacular progress of the 
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reoordbif of bu|i ooder the new 
govenunest dicular. Before Inly S, 
1978, the number of recorded barga* 
dars was about 2 lakh; following the 
^ executive . instruction, there was a 
' sudden spurt in the average monthly 
rate of recording and by July 1979, 
more than 7 lakh additional bargadars 
could be identified and recorded. 

As might have been expected, this 
administrative fiat was criticised by 
conservative elonents. Their view is 
best expressed by the submissions of 
the counsels on behalf of the petitioner 
in Bisumath Ghdsh vs the State of 
West Bengal case. It was argued that 
by virtue of this circular, the officers 
or the persons who would be involved 
in the work of recording would be 
required to gather information on 
barga practices and organise the barga¬ 
dars behind the back of other inte¬ 
rested or concerned parties viz, the 
landowners. It was further emphasised 
that “in paragraph 4 [of the said 
circular] there was instruction about 
verification and that verification had 
to be done behind the badt of other 
Interested parties [4: p 661], These 
were contested as illegal because such 
fiats violated the principles of natural 
justice. 

The legal position of the petitioner 
being formidable, the ‘Additional 
Advocate General, appearing for the 
State, had to admit that the said dr- 
cular was "not an official direction by 
any statutory authority upon the sub¬ 
ordinated revenue officers or concerned 
officers. The said communicalion merely 
embodied certain dedsion taken at a 
work shop held on the 23rd and the 
24th June, 1978. The said communica¬ 
tion has not legal and offidal effect" 
[4: pp 661-62], 

Front the spirit of the submission 
of the Additional Advocate General, it 
is obvious that the government itself 
faltered while defending the contro¬ 
versial ' drcular. In fact, the govern¬ 
ment did not try to defend the crux 
of OB as expressed in the drcular, 
viz, the method of group action 
against the landlords, initiated by a 
pro-bargadar administration — a new 
method which could really rouse the 
initiative of small tenants and hence 
a new form of class struggle in the 
country side. 

The rest is well known. On the basis 
of this submission on behalf of the 
government. Justice Sabyasachi Mu- 
kherjee passed a judgement which 
stated bhat “if recording of bargadars 
is done in accordance with the dreu- 
lar of 5th of July, 1978 ignoring the 
relevant statutory provisions, then the 


concerned officen would be doing It 
illegally and would be guilty of viola¬ 
tion of Law" [4; p 662). 

About the involvement of the politi¬ 
cal parties and the Kisau organisa¬ 
tions in the operation of recording of 
bargadars, the judge observed; “1 do 
not see any iiiegality per se in issuing 
notices to the political parties to enlist 
their support provided such notices 
are issued to all the political parties 
concerned and also to the labour and 
Kisan organisations. But these notices 
to the organisations and parties can¬ 
not be substitutes for the individual 
opportunities that are required to be 
given to the parties concerned, whose 
right would be affected by the actual 
acts of recording, [4; p 688]. This 
was necessary, because the basic re¬ 
quirement for the maintenance of 
natural justice is that “the several 
persons whose rights are in any way 
affected shoud be given reasonable 
opportunities to present their rases" 
[Ibid], 

On the question of the violation of 
natural justice, the judge held that 
“the ammended rules of Schedule A 
have not legal effect and cannot be 
taken cognisance of by any statutory 
authorities including the police autho¬ 
rities in taking any action in respect of 
any dispute over the land" [4: 692]. 

The spirit of the judgement was that 
the government must uphold the 
principle of administrative neutrality 
and must not act in a partisan manner 
while carrying out the barga record¬ 
ing. This put an embargo on the new 
style of functioning described in the 
controversial circular, certain provi¬ 
sions of which were found to violate 
the principle of such neutrality. Since 
the government could not direct its 
administrative machinery to move in a 
partisan mamier, the involvement of 
the administration in the process of 
recording must not assume the form 
of reorienting itself to rouse the initia¬ 
tive of the bargadars and to accept 
their active co-operation — because, 
such a step would violate the principle 
of neutrality. 

One doubts, following Konar again, 
how the Revenue Court approach can 
deliver the goods in the context ol 
the land reform measures in general, 
and the Operation Barga in particular. 
The doubt is reinforced when one 
notes that the rate of barga re¬ 
cording slowed down after the High 
Court judgment. During the last two 
and a half year following Ae High 
Court judgment, only about 2.5 lakh 
additional bargadars recorded Aeir 
names, whereas the corresponding 


figure for one year foUowliit Ae inue 
of the controversial circular of July 5, 
1978 was as high aS 7.3 lakh. 

What is wrong with the Revenue 
Court approach? As is well known, 
the Revenue Court approach is based 
on the principles of administrative 
neutrality. From the past experience, 
one wonders wheAer the so-called 
administrative neutrality could dd 
justice to the cause of land reforms. A 
successful implementation of land 
reforms needs a partisan outlook 
towards the have-nots in the existing 
social milieu in the rural areas. This 
does not violate Ae prinici^ of 
natural justice. On the contrary, this 
is only logical for bringing in justice 
in a society where property relations 
ate so unjust. However, it goes with¬ 
out saying that such an approach is 
missing in the mode ot functioning of 
the present land reforms administra¬ 
tion. To quote the senior government 
official, “the bureaucracy maintains a 
stance of hostile neutrality to Ae 
entire issue of land reforms. The 
reason lies in the age-old tradition of 
the administration of maintaining 
order, with or without law. The main 
burden of administrative ethos and 
procedure, general civil and criminal 
laws, judicial pronouncements and 
practices is the maintenance and safe¬ 
guarding of existing property relation¬ 
ship in the rural area. Hence, it is 
natural for the bureaucracy to develop 
a bias against any action or an isolated 
law which aims at altering the exist¬ 
ing socio-economic arrangements" 

[1: pp 10-11], 

WiA Ae government going back to 
the traditional Revenue Court ap¬ 
proach, Ae fnlcuim of Ae OB was 
broken, because, the act of arousAg 
the peasants by having recourse to 
group action — the new element m 
the land reforms administration — and 
to be discouraged following the court 
judgment on the government circular 
on OB. The modified OB has hardly 
anything new to contribute to Ae 
accentuation of class struggle in Ae 
rural areas. Barga recording has now 
become the same as it had been during 
the Congress regime. 

Our critic has brushed aside all 
these important issues and asserts 
that “Operation Barga has largely 
contributed to the accentuation of 
class struggle in Ae countryside" 
[2; p 2053]. lAe author seems to be 
unaware of Ae simple fact that A<‘ 
OB being a meAod of barge-recording, 
one must identify some elements in 
Ae new method, before claiming that 
this could contribute in a new way to 
the accentuation of class struggle. 
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What ate those new eiementa in the 
modified OB7 We think there are 
none. The modified OB is as good as 
the traditional method of barga re¬ 
cording. The author should have 
studied carefully the implication of 
the government circular and the story 
of government’s somersault in the court 
before making such sweeping com¬ 
ments. 

There is, of course, a standard social 
democratic answer to all such criti¬ 
ques. According, to them, all these 
debates on the difference between the 
original OB and the modified one is 
merely pedantic. The modified OB 
is not very different from the original 
one, because the implementational 
agency is now controlled by the Left 
Front government. In other words, the 
Revenue Court .ipproach is ‘pro people' 
when the Left Front government is in 
power. It was, of course, anti-people 
when the Congress or other non-‘lefl' 
parties had assumed power. This 
claim is really fantastic and runs 
counter to the Leninist position that 
the class character of the State in 
general, and that of the administrative 
wing of the state in particulat, hardly 
changes even when the people elect 
some well-meaning social democrats 
as legislators and ministers. 

If indeed the modified OB was not 
very different from the original one, 
then, one wonders, why the govern¬ 
ment took the trouble of issuing a 
circular asking the administration to 
behave in a partisan way. In our 
view, the circular was necessary for 
making a trial with the Konar line. 
The Left Front government, while issu¬ 
ing the circular, was probably unaware 
of the fact that the spirit of the 
circular (in fact the spirit of the 
Konar line) was against the basic struc¬ 
ture of the class State and class ad¬ 
ministration. When it realised that a 
serious implementation of this line 
might cost heavily by threatening the 
constitutional ministry of the ‘Marx¬ 
ists’, its leaders, whose desire to serve 
the people is always subservient to 
the desire to serve the bourgeois State, 
refused to bear the cost of remaining 
pro-class-struggle by simply doing a 
somersault. To the court they sub¬ 
mitted “the circular has no official 
effect’’, “this is not a directive to the 
revenue officers", etc. 

In this way, the limits to social 
demoCTatic reforms was set. The re¬ 
forms would be carried out, under 
the auspices of the social democrats, 
in so far as they are permitted by the 
bourgeois State. Setting suiffi limits 
might be politically expedient for the 
social democrats. But it becomes too 


fflutji when one tries to build up 
fantasies of class struggle in the 
countryside out of these narrow re¬ 
formist measures. 

n 

Lest it is thought that we are tilting 
against windmills, we shall develop 
our theme on the political economy of 
small farming by way of considering a 
government sponsored pamphlet which 
explains the economic rationale of the 
Left Front government’s programme 
of providing institutional support to the 
poor peasants, including poor tenants. 
“There are at least two reasons for 
this. One is, of course, egalitarian. ITie 
inequality belween the rural rich and 
the rural poor - ■ the inequality which 
has increased over the decades but 
which the poor are not basically res¬ 
ponsible for - - should be redressed. 
There is, in adddition, an equally com¬ 
pelling reason, related to the basic 
need for increasing the level of produc¬ 
tion itself. We have a remarkable 
evidence, obtained Irom the different 
districts of this state, as well as from 
several other stales, which shows that 
the record of agricultural production, 
taking into account per acre yield and 
cropping intensity together is higher, 
not for the big farmers but actually 
lor the smller farmers (vide Farm 
Management Studies and Agricultural 
Census). What these small farmers lack 
in terms of impL'ments and other 
non-labour inputs, they overcompen- 
rate for by a more intensive applica¬ 
tion of their own labour so as to 
achieve larger amount of argicuftural 
prodiielion per acie of land. It follows, 
therefore, that if the excess land hold¬ 
ings ol the big farmers are redistribut¬ 
ed in favour of the poor farmers and 
the latter are further assisted in terms 
of other inputs, there will not only be 
a reduction ol inequality but also an 
increase in the level of agricultural 
production ’’ [5: p 4], This theme of 
growth with distributive justice is also 
the core ol the argument in favour of 
rendering economic .support to the poor 
tenants — a proposition which we 
criticised in our earlier paper. 

The argument is not original. This 
is, in fact, the central theme of eco¬ 
nomic populism. From Theodre 
Schultz to Wolf Ladejinsky, we get 
such a policy prescription for the less 
developed regions. Since such govern¬ 
ment measures in favour of poor and 
small peasants are advocated on the 
ground of economic efficiency, it is 
also argued that such a policy of re¬ 
source motrilisation in favour of the 
poorer section assures an efficient 
growth with distributive justice, with¬ 


out distu^i^ ^ baaic imam pi t 
market economy, 

The ideology behind such a popu¬ 
lism is also well known. Such ideas 
are propagated with a view to oppos¬ 
ing the communist idea of agrarian 
revolution that tries to do away with 
economic institution of capitalism and 
feudalism in the less developed re¬ 
gions. The stakes are, indeed, very 
high. “From the point of view of the 
West and the preservation of its most 
cherished values, it is of the utmost 
importance whether, in their current 
efforts to modernise, the underdevelop¬ 
ed countries will lean towards the 
West, adapting its technology and 
political ideas to suit their special 
needs or, instead, accept the commu¬ 
nist promises and eventually fte 
communist system. It is therefore no 
exaggeration to say that the exsitence 
Of the Western, democratic world will 
depend upon the choice, free or acci¬ 
dental, of the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries between following the communist 
path or proceeding with Western aid" 
[9: p 206). 

The Marxist critique of such a 
counter revolutionary populism is also 
well known. It starts with questioning 
the first premise nl this school that 
the small farms are more productive 
than the big farms. In the context of 
India particularly, it is text book 
knowledge that the totality of em¬ 
pirical research on the farm size 
and productivity has not produced any 
uniform result so that such conclu¬ 
sion could be taken for granted. In 
the context of West Bengal parti¬ 
cularly, such an inverse tendency is 
more often contradicted by the FMS 
data. Thus, the FMS (1966) issued by 
the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics bolds that no such universal 
tendency was discernible in case of 
West Bengal. Chattapadhyay and 
Rudra [3] also observed that output 
per hectare for al! aops was not nega¬ 
tively associated with farm size in case 
of FMS data from Hoogli for 1970-71 
and 1971-72. 

On the question of intensity of culti¬ 
vation, however, small farms have an 
edge over the large farms. They do 
put in more of labour per hectare; 
non-labour material inputs are also 
used more by the smaller farms. But 
this does not necessarily speak ol the 
relative efficiency of the small fanner 
because, even after all such efforts, as 
pointed out above, output per hectare 
on the farm of a poor peasant may mt 
be larger than cm the farms of Mgger 
fannem. Even if the small fanni conid 
perform better in terms of output per 
hectare (as they really do in sook 



> 


putt ^ eemrft %" it '■ 

mjigaidfaii 10 tnat tlie plunottuioB 
8S one of relative efficiency rather than 
of distress and affluence"[3]. A small 
enough parcel of land often compels 
the farmer to apply a high amount of 
other input including his own kbonl 
so that he could earn subsistence for 
his family. This hardly reveals any¬ 
thing about the efficiency of the small 
farmers. The policy of providing eco¬ 
nomic assistence to such a fanner 
may be a part of populism, but there 
is hardly any economic logic behind 
it. 


Of course, the intensive use of farm 
inputs by small farms may not neces¬ 
sarily be an indication of compulsion 
for survival in case of small farmers. 
It may, as well, be the outcome of a 
particular pattern of development of 
capitalism in agriculture — namely, 
the pattern of extensive agriculture 
giving way to intensive agriculture, a 
situation when small farms “which re¬ 
main small In terms of acreage are 
converted into large-scale enterprise 
in terms of output, in the deve¬ 
lopment of livestock raising, the 
quMtity of fertilisers, the scale 
on which machinery is used, and 
the like” [10; p 69]. It is obvious that 
ill such a situation, when the improve¬ 
ment by increases in the amount of 
capital invested in the original acre¬ 
age becomes the chief method of agri- 


eimnt dovriopt&e^ a Um which s 
small in henna of aitreage Is not necei- 
sirlly inefficient, because it might take 
recourse to large-scale farming. How¬ 
ever, a small farm is still inefficient 
if the smallness is defined in terms 
of the scale of the enterprise. 

The inefficiency of small scale fami 
ing cannot be captured in empirical 
studies, when the farms are classified 
in terms of acreage. “The classifica¬ 
tion by acreage throws together large 
and small enterprises, because they 
happen to have a similar acreage, it 
puts into the same group enterprises 
with an entirely different scale of ope- 
riation, those in which family labour 
predominates, and those in which 
hired labour predominates. The re¬ 
sult is a picture of blunted class con¬ 
tradictions within capitalism, a picture 
which is basically incorrect and en¬ 
tirely misleading as to the actual state 
of affair, but one the bourgeoisie is 
very fond of. This leads to an equally 
fallacious embellishment of the condi¬ 
tions of the small farmers, which the 
bourgeoisie is just as fond of. The 
net result is a vindication of capita¬ 
lism [10; p 70]." 

If the principal trend in capitalist 
agriculture be the conversion of 
small-scale enterprise, which remains 
small in terms of acreage, into large- 
scale enterprise in terms of output, 
the inefficiency of small (i e, small 


scale) fianaers is captured «mii th 
tenns of intensity of agriculture if the 
farms be classified in temm of the 
value of output, and not in terms of 
acreage under cultivation. This is a me¬ 
thod which was used by Lenin while 
studying the inefficiency of smaD farm¬ 
ing in the context of the US eco¬ 
nomy llO], 

A critic [2] of our earlier comment 
has tried to sidetrack the question of 
economic rationale for government’s 
patronage of the small farmer’s eco¬ 
nomy. This critic brought forward 
some ‘political’ points in support of 
such a programme. These are claimed 
as Leninist; and the present autihor 
IS reprimanded for allegedly using Lenin 
“in a totally wrong context.” Our 
submission is that our critic has not 
been careful in using Lenin in the con¬ 
text of the present debate. 

Let us consider the relevant passage 
from Lenin. In the ’Preliminary Draft 
Thesis on the Agrarian Questions’, 
Lenin supported the economy of the 
small fanners, even though this was 
technically inferior to large scale farm¬ 
ing and even though such supports 
“could result in a temporary decline 
in the production” [11; p 160], A 
careful reading of this particular pas¬ 
sage reveals that Lenin was consider¬ 
ing a situation when the proletariat 
had already seized State power, the 
Crossbanem had been wa^ng war 
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aniut ^ new State and a jKQgnmiM 
of ntutralising tli« middle pesBaoti 
and winning over the small peasants 
had become crucial for the stability 
of the proletariat government. In other 
words, such a programme was consi¬ 
dered politically expedient only i^ter 
the seizure of political power. Thus, 
the last line of the paragraph reads: 
‘‘there can, however, be no stable 
proletarian government unless the 
middle peasantry is neutralised and 
the support is secured of a very con¬ 
siderable section of the small peasan¬ 
try, if not ail of them" (11: p 160, 
emphasis added], 

Lenin also mentions, in the next two 
paragraphs, two other reasons for 
supporting the small farms: A careful 
reading reveals that the context there 
is again a situation where the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat prevails. His 
first point is that in the absence of 
"a fully developed and revolutionarily 
conscious proletariat”, ‘‘hasty attem¬ 
pts to set up large state-conducted 
farms can only discredit the proleta¬ 
rian government". Therefore, the siriall 
farmers economy is to be tolerated. 
His second point is that in a society 
where there exist survivals of semi- 
feudal exploitations of small peasants 
by the big landowners, "it is incum¬ 
bent on the proletarian state to grant 
the small peasants free use of lands 
they formerly rented, since no other 
economic or technical basis exists, and 
it can not be created at one stroke" 
[11: p 1611. 

It requires just a little bit of com- 
monsense to appreciate that the eco¬ 
nomic programmes in favour of the 
small peasants under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat does not bear the 
same implication as it does under the 
dictatorship ol the bourgeoisie, even 
if in such bourgeois dictatorsUp, the 
social democrats are allowed to run 
the ministry. With the proletariat 
wielding State power, all the landed 
estates of the big landowners are con¬ 
fiscated, free play of market forces is 
not allowed and thus the small farm¬ 
ers are allowed lo move in a rural 
society where the unfavourable factors 
have largely been eliminated, thus 
making them viable (temporarily, 
though). The proletrian State also 
paves the way for co-operative to col¬ 
lective farming ■— the only viable fu¬ 
ture for the small farms, which is 
attained by consciously arresting and 
ultimately Himinating the capitalist 
competition among the peasantry. 
Under a capitalist regime, the small 
farmers, even with the support of a 
sympathetic government, operate in a 
market economy, with big farmers 


hdidi>« sway ovite the muriu/t. la 
spite of every state-sponsored pro' 
gramme in favour of the small fann¬ 
ers, things will hardly change, because 
the market forces carmot be changed. 
Our critic has confused these two 
situations and quoted from the Preli¬ 
minary Draft Thesis and other works 
of Lenin written in the context of a 
society where the dictatorship of the 
preletariat has been established, to 
justify the economic programme of a 
government under the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie. 

The historical destiny of the small 
farming is the co-operative, and from 
there, a collective or communal fam¬ 
ing, under the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. Only by adopting this course, 
the technological inefiiciency of the 
small farmers can be done away with. 
In order to give an impression that 
the Left Front government is trying to 
pursue even such a line (under the 
dictatorship of the bourgeqise, of 
course), the aitic has pointed out 
that “the Left Front government has 
undertaken a scheme of Comprehen¬ 
sive Area Development and has 
launched several quasi-collective farm¬ 
ing without disturbing the rights of 
private ownership in land" [2: p 2055]. 

With landlordism rampant in the 
countryside, such a pseudo-collectivi¬ 
sation is bound to help the landlords 
and a section of the rural rich, as 
Hare Krishna Konar had rightly point¬ 
ed out when the CADP was launched 
by the then Congress government in 
1973. ‘‘[Under the CADP] there would 
be limited arrangements for some 
money, irrigation and fertilisers, party- 
politics and corruption would play 
their parts about these, and the rest 
would go to the landlords and the 
rich. With the help of puWic money, 
they would make some improvements 
in agriculture, enabling them to ap¬ 
propriate added amounts of surplus 
crops and resort to hoarding and 

profiteering with greater mischi^. 

Their domination over the ordinary 

acullivators and the poor would fur¬ 
ther increase" [7: p 230], 

About the purpose of forming such 
CADP or C.qDCs, Konar wrote: ‘‘The 
whole planning is a matter of deep 
conspiracy. It means the development 
of a lew landlords at the top in the 
capitalist way with the help of public 
money, and rapid pauparisation of the 
ordinary and poor peasants .... The 
government and their sycophants want 
the people to forget the existence of 
landlordism and class differences in 
the villages. They want them to be-' 
lieve that the improvement of agrlcul- 
Jure and the conditions of peasants can 


be effected (hm^ deedte^Wte 
progianmies eveo with Uadtonlit 
kept intati. No, this cuuot be; It 
only leads to the doom of the peasan¬ 
try; landlordism survives; the feudal 
character of the landlords gets imbued 
with some of the characteristics of 
capitalism and their power increases. 
Hence, the peasants, the agricultural 
labourers, the democratic people and 
thrir activists in West Bengal would 
not be deluded by this dangerous but 
rosy comprehensive Area Developmteit 
Project" [7: pp 231, 232], 

Hare Krishna Konar raised this 
criticism, when CADP was launched 
by the Congress ministry in 1973. The 
criticism remains valid because the 
basic features of the rural economy 
has hardly changed during this period. 
With landlordism kept intact, any im¬ 
provement in the conditions of pea¬ 
sants through rural development pro¬ 
gramme, like those of the CADC, is a 
pie in the sky. This is a reality the 
social democrats are labouring to by¬ 
pass by creating illusions about rural 
reforms. 
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Haves and Have-Nots 

THE IMF/World Bank annual get-together this year in Toronto comes at an 
interesting point of time. Things have not been going too well for the deve¬ 
loped membets»untries of these institutions, with little let-up in the generW 
recessionary trends that have overwhelmed their economies since the turn of 
the decade. Nor have things bes'n going too well among these countries, 
largely for the reason that their individud economies have not been doing too 
well in terms of growth of either domestic output or trade, even though as 
a group they have a sizeable current aecoutits surplus. The developing coun¬ 
tries are faced with a worse situation. The current account .surpluses o( the 
oil eicporting countries have been almost wiped out aid the non-oil develop¬ 
ing countries face ever-worsening deficits which together are forecast at over 
$ 100 billion for 1982. Since the combined surpluses of the oil exporting 
countries is unlikdy to exceed S 10 billion, it is clear that the financing of 
the deficits of the non-oil developing countries will have to involve recycl¬ 
ing of funds from the develt^ed countries. Interestingly, the term recycling 
has been used in the context of international finance only when the surplused * 
of the oil exporting countries have mounted. After all, the non-oil devdoping 
woiiid has beta in deficit with the developed world for very long, but the 
finandng of this deficit has hardly ever been thought of as recycling. 

Basically, the problem is the same, namely of covering the current account 
deficits of a group of countries which have little immediate or short-term 
prospect of narrowing the gap, not to speak of closing it, on their own. The 
factors responsible for this gap are both beyond the control of these countnies 
and not amenable to remedial action easily and b the short or even the 
medium term. 

The interesting aspect of the current world payments scene is that the 
non-oil dcvelqtkig countries face massive deficits at a time when the coun¬ 
tries in surplus are in deep recession domestically and art, all the same, most 
reluctant to undertake domestic measures to reflate their economies. At 
the same time, the multilateral financing institutions have over the years been 
reduced to such a position that they cannot play more thain a marginal role 
in alleviating major payments difficulties. Take the case of the International 
Monetary Fund. Its total quotas add up to SDR 59 billion; of this, the quotas 
of the non-oil devebpittg countries add up to less than 20 pet cent. On a 
most liberal bterpretation of the Fund rules and on the assumptions that 
every non-oil developing country satisfies the conditionality requirements 
with respect to the structural adjustment programmes it is required to adopt 
by the Fund and that payments deficits are distributed among these countries 
in proportion to their Fund quotas (both the assumptions, it must be imme¬ 
diately added, are extremely unlikely to hold in Heal life), the maximum 
once-for-all assistance the non-oil developing countries can hope to receive 
through the Fund would not add up to mote than SDR 54 billion, which is 
just about half of the estimated payments deficit these countries are likely to 
experience in just this one year. And even if any quota increase is agreed 
upon at all, it may come nowhere near the 100 per cent increase that the 
developing countries consider as the absolute minimum necessary for the 
Fund to make an impact on their deficits. Further, SDR allocations having 
been stopped altogether, whatever little succour accrued to the develop¬ 
ing countries from this source is no bnger available. Of course, the Fund 
could, as in the past, be authorised to borrow, but this authority has not been 
easily forthcoming. The developed countries have been opposed so far to 
letting the Fund go to the market and it is extremely doubtful that 
they will now agiiee to make a major departure, notwithstanding the urgent 
need of a massive rescue operation for Mexico. Even the Woild Bank, which 
has borrowed regularly from the market, has not been allowed to raise its 
debt-equity ratio. Nor arc the prospects particularly bright with respect to 
replenishment of IDA funds. Already, thanks to backsliding by the US on 
its original commitments, availability of funds out of IDA VI to low income 
counMes has got cut by almost 25 per cent, though a part ol this is likely to 
be restored with ctountries like the UK and Australia deciding to contribute 
as originaliy agreed upon without reducing their contributions in the same 
proportion as the US. The prospects for IDA Vll, do not at all look pro¬ 
mising, notwithstanding the vague hope held out at Versailles. 

In the circumstances, it appears quite unlikely that anything much tangi¬ 
ble will emerge from the Toronto meetings. But the meetings would still have 
made a positive contribution if the devdoping countries together leant the 
right lessons and frame their individual and collective trade and financing 
policies accordingly. 
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Tamil Nadu 

LoMr Loms All 


WHO is doing what to whom in Tamil 
Nadu politics is one of those mysteri¬ 
ous problems whose answer may not 
be clear even alter the results of the 
by-election to the Lok Sabha from 
the Periakulam constituency are out 
later this month. Though the stage 
appears crowded, with 25 candidates 
in the held, the contest, if it can be 
called so considering the present posi¬ 
tion of the ruling AlADMK in the 
state, is going to be mainly between 
the Congressfl), the ADMK and the 
DMK, with the Janata party and the 
CPI(M) candidates registering their 
presence, as it were, On balance, the 
candidate of the ruling party in the 
state appears to have a good chance 
of winning the election, but who is 
going to be the winner and who the 
loser in the longer term appears less 
certain, though each of the three main 
contestants has not been lacking in an 
uncanny political deviousness. 

Perhaps till the very end, both the 
DMK and the ADMK were willing to 
once again surrender their own politi- 
in the by-election to the state assembly 
of the Congress (1), as they had done 
in the by-election to the state assembly 
from the Tirupaftur constituency last 
year. But the Congress (I), for its own 
reasons, made it impossible for the two 
parties to once again engage in such 
an exercise in self-abnrgation. Reduced 
thus with no option but to contest, 
the dtief, if not the only, aim of both 
the DMK and the ADMK has been to 
drive a wedge in the alliance — or 
understanding — which each preceives 
the other has been able to establish 
with the Congress (I). 

Assuming that there is anything like 
fair play in current political conduct, 
it is clear that the DMK (which had 
held the seat) and, to a lesser extent, 
perhaps the ADMK (which had lost 
the seat by a narrow margin) could 
legitimately claim that the Periakulam 
seat ‘balonged’ to them and so only 
they should be entitled to contest the 
by-election. After all. this was the 
so-called ‘principle’ — that the party 
which had won a seat should not be 
opposed in a by-election unless the 
by-eJecdon was caused by the unseat¬ 
ing of a sitting member by the elec- 
tiem commission on ^unds of corrupt 
practices and the like — which enabled 
the two DMKs in the state to crawl 
undei* each other in sufgxirt of the 
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Congress(I) k last year's by-dection 
to the state assembly from the 'niu* 
pattur constituency. But that gesture 
was made entirely gratuitously; the 
statement of Indira Gandhi ‘welcom¬ 
ing’ support from ail political parties 
and sections of the people in Tamil 
Nadu” was actually grasped as a 
specific ‘appeal’ from the Congressfl) 
for support to its candidate. 

For the Congress (1), Periakulam 
has provided an opportunity to serve 
notice on its ally in Parliament, the 
DMK, that the alliance has to be 
entirely on its own terms and would 
certainly not p'eclude the Congressfl) 
tom making independent political 
initiatives in Tamil Nadu. At the same 
time, though the party had a prospec¬ 
tive candidate who was eager to con¬ 
test and, more importantly, who was 
poison in the eyes of the DMK, by 
choosing one who is less openly 
identified with elements in the TNCOI) 
bitterly opposed to the DMK and the 
party’s links with it, the Congressfl) 
has intimated the DMK that if the latter 
continues to behave properly, the pre¬ 
sent arrangement at the Centre may 
alter aU be allowed to continue. 

With the ruling ADMK presently 
entoying some popular support, follow¬ 
ing the announcement and, in some 
cases the implementation, of some 
populist measures like the mid-day 
meal scheme, the writing off ot debts 
of persons whose annual household 
income is less than Rs 4,000 and the 
promised scheme for ensuring employ¬ 
ment for one person in every house¬ 
hold, and, more importantly with the 
Congress (I) and the DMK too fighting 
each other, Periakulam should be an 
easy victory for tk' ADMK. The 
loser in that case, both wWnis the 
relations with the Congressfl) and 
domestically, is going to be the DMK. 


IN5AT 


Good Money after Bad? 

A Corres])ondent writes: 

INSAT, the Indian multipurpose com¬ 
munication satellite, has developed 
still further trouble. This time it is the 
Very Hish Resolution Radiometer 
(VHRR). the very kingpin of the 
satellite's meteorological payload, 
whose transmitters exhibited total 
power drop-out on August 15. This 
meant that the satellite stopped beam¬ 


ing doud pictures from that day. 

We are assured that space sdentisU 
are canying out special tests on ground, 
to simulate the anomaly in the VHRR' 
of the satellite in orbit. Also, we are 
told that Ford Aerospace of the United 
States, the manufacturer of the satellite, 
has constituted a failure review board. 
Whether or not, as a result erf these 
exercises, the functioning of the VHRR 
will be restored is a question that re¬ 
mains to be answered. But that is not 
the only question which needs to be 
answered. A host of other questions too 
have been left hanging in the air from 
the day INSAT was launched. 

Right from the moment INSAT was 
taken to the launch pad, there has been 
trouble. Because the satellite was 
found over-weight, part of the fuel on 
board had to be off-loaded. When the 
satellite was launched, the solar panel 
would not come unstuck. So some 
additional fuel had to be used to release 
the panel. In spite of all efforts it has 
not been possible to relea.se the solar 
sail and as a result it has become 
necessary to perform stabilising opera¬ 
tions twice every day instead of once 
every week. The use of the fuel on 
board at the present rate would reduce 
the life of the satellite from the original 
seven years to two and a half years. 
And now comes the news that the 
VHRR is unable to function because of 
power drop-out. 

Unlike the earlier satellites launched 
by India which were much smaller and 
were designed and manufactured by our ] 
own scientists, INSAT was manufac¬ 
tured abroad by a firm which was sup- 
posed to have had considerable ' 
experience in the design and manufac¬ 
ture of satellites, especially communica¬ 
tion satellites. Ford Aerospace has 
supplied satellites for use both in the 
US and abroad. However, what is not 
clear is whether before assigning the 
iob to Ford Aerospace, it was made 
certain that the multipurpose satellite 
India wished to launch had been manu¬ 
factured by the firm before. 

This and related questions assume 
importance in view of the fact that the 
most recent trouble relates to malfunc¬ 
tioning with respect to the meteorolo¬ 
gical system, Evidently, this malfunc¬ 
tion has been caused by a failure in 
power distribution. Would this failure 
have had less chance of occurring had 
the satellite been designed and manu¬ 
factured only for television and tele- 
communicatimi? Would the chance of 
failure have been less If a firm more 
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experienced in such a versatile satellite 
been given the i(A>7 Or was the so- 
iralled versatility itself a half-digested 
objective set by over-ambitious but 
inexperienced scientists at home? 

These questions are important to 
raise because a lot of more money is 
likely to be thrown after the money 
that has gone to waste already. In 
addition to the infructuous Rs 100 
crore or so spent on the earlier satel¬ 
lites, the INSAT project itself cost the 
exchequer something like Rs 200 
crore. Now it is proposed to launch 
the standby satellite that Ford Aero¬ 
space has manufactured as part of the 
original contract. Apart from the 
launch itself, the preparation too will 
cost a tidy sum. How are we going to 
make sure that the standby satellite 
will not hit the same snags as the 
onginal satellite? Are the procedures 
for monitoring and review going to be 
sufficiently strengthened this time? If 
the various systems and sub-systems of 
the standby satellite have undergone 
testing similar to those adopted for the 
original satellite and that too by the 
Slime set of our scientists, how arc we 
going to avoid the .snags which have 
ruined the present satellite? 

What little is public knowledge on 
the subject is so utterly patchy that one 
gets the strong impression that the cur¬ 
rent attempt is to keep away from the 
public the unpleasant truths regarding 
where the failure lay and who was or 
were mainly re.sponsible for this failure. 
That being so, there is nothing to 
ensure that a repeat launching will do 
I any better. Even it. in the event of a 
second failure, the whole attempt at 
camouflage will stand exposed, how 
large will the additional national ex¬ 
pense be to secure this exposure of the 
cover-up? 


West Asia 

Prelude or Finale? 


EVEN as the last PLO soldier left 
Beirut the US President announced a 
“peace plan” for Palestinian “self-rule" 
in West Bank and the Gaza strip. 
The five phases of the proposed plan 
are: an Immediate freeze of Israeli 
settlements in West Bank and Gaza; 
free election for an autonomous 
Palestinian authority over those terri¬ 
tories; peaceful transfer of adminis¬ 
trative authority from Israel to Arab 
inhabitants In these areas over the 


next live years; full autonomy for these 
territories over land, water and natural 
resources; and negotiations on the 
status of Jerusalem which should 
remain “undivided”. The Reagan 
Plan rules out an independent state of 
Palestine, but the proposed “self-rule" 
would be “in assodation with. Jordan”, 
with the content of this "association" 
with Jordan being presumably negoti¬ 
able. 

The proposal is obviously limit¬ 
ed both in scope as well as 
in intent. While it asknowledges 
and indeed pledges to defend the legi¬ 
timate securiiy CMicerns of Israel, 
it specifically rules out self-deter¬ 
mination for the Palestinians -- the 
Central issue in West Asia — and 
merely seeks a “just solution” of some 
unspecified rights of Palestinians. It 
does not refer to other occupied terri¬ 
tories or to UN resolution 242 which 
calls for Israeli withdrawal from all 
occupied territories. It does not men- 
fion the PLO either, on evai any other 
entity which would negotiate on behalf 
of Palestinians. 

Expectedly Israel has not merely 
rejected the whole plan on the ground 
that it would create a serious danger 
to Isiael and deviates from Camp 
David agreement but has announced 
that six new settlement would be set 
up in West Bank and Gaza. Why has 
ihc US made proposals it should have 
known would be rejected by Israel, 
and which moreover was bound to be 
found unacceptable by the Arab 
regimes, not to speak of the PLO? 
The reasons are many. 

It is improbable that US would at 
this state go beyond the limits of its 
commitment to Israel and other 
interests in West Asia. Any proposal 
that envisaged an independent Palesti¬ 
nian state would have meant precisely 
that. Nevertheless these proposals do 
suggest that the US is keen to main¬ 
tain its political advantage and is 
moving formally beyond Camp Divid, 
focusing now on what it considers to 
tie the real problem in West Asia. By 
formally disapproving of Israeli moves 
to annex West Bank and Gaza as well 
as build new Jewish settlesnents in 
these areas, the US is seeking to de¬ 
monstrate the extent of its own com¬ 
mitment to Israeli expansionism. 

Despite the justifiable likelihood of 
the PLO rejecting the proposals, the 
very fact that the US has come forth 
with proposals which appear to have 


provoked Israeli wrath must be con^ 
sidered a gain of sorts. Besides, the 
views of the PLO, especially of the A1 
Fatah, are not rigid. Yasser Arafat 
has said in an interview with Le Monde 
(August 10), “The Palestinian percep¬ 
tion of the changes that have taken 
place in the last few years has clearly 
changed. We've not become ossified 
in our attitudes”. Mote significantly, 
replying to a question on the forma¬ 
tion of a Palestinian state on the West 
Bank and Gaza and Israel's security 
fears about such a state emerging on 
its borders, Arafat said that it is 
absurd to be afraid of a Palestinian 
state which will take 20 years to be 
able to stand on its own feet. The 
remaric may well imply wi'lingness to 
accept a state on West Bank and Gaza 
in the short run. Several PLO lead¬ 
ers are reported to have cautiously 
welcomed US proposals by saying 
that these give them something to 
argue about, adding that they hope 
there is some scope for discussions 
within it 

With this week's Arab summit at 
Fez slated to discuss the modified 
eight-point Saudi proposal for a settle¬ 
ment in West Asia and the PLO 
meeting to discuss its 1968 charter on 
the creation of a Palestinian statu and 
the future course that the Palestenians 
take, following their withdrawal from 
Beirut, the last has perhaps not been 
heard of the US proposals. But it 
still remains to be seen whether the 
US is willing to push Israel, and whe- 
tlxT Israel will allow itself to be 
pushed, into accepting a just solution 
in West Asia —• in other words accept 
PLO as the only legitimate representa¬ 
tive of the Palestinians. 

Poland 


Autumn of Discontent 


THE second anniversary pf the forma¬ 
tion of Solidarity, on August 31, was 
marked once again by open defiance 
of martial law regulations all over 
Poland. In four towns — Warsaw, 
Wroclaw, Szczecin and Gorzow Wiel- 
kopolski — 1,500 persons were 
arrested. Street clashes took place in 
34 out of 49 provinces and in Lubin, 
in south-west Poland, five people were 
killed and 23 injured when police 
opened fire, Thd scale of the donon- 
strations was significant, especially in 
the context of the stringent martial 
law regulations in force. 
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The authorities have damped new 
restricdoos and blamed Solidarity for 
preparing for "bloodshed". Even 
some interned Solidarity leaders have 
been charged with trying to ‘‘ove^ 
throw the state by force”. According 
to the penai code, if cMivicted of 
this charge, leaders such as lack 
Kuron and Adam Michinek face the 
maximum penalty of death sentences. 
An official spokesman told journalists 
that th« agitation had shown that 
Solidarity ‘leaders were not "viable 
partners for a dialogue". As a matter- 
of fact, the authorities had not plan¬ 
ned to hold any talks with the Solidar 
rity leaders. In July, Solidarity’s 
underground leadership bad declared 
a month-long moratorium on all pro¬ 
tests and expressed a willngess to hold 
talks, but this offer was rejected. 
Poland’s East European allies had then 
opposed any cotK-ession to Solidarity 
on the ground that this would be to 
succumb to "contra-revolutionary for¬ 
ces”. Though the government decided 
to release 1.227 out of 6,647 detainees 
and jaruzelski had reportedly stated 
that martial law would be lifted by 
the end of the year “if Poland remain¬ 
ed calm”, these statements were not 
backed by any moves to relax some 
of the harsher martial law measures or 
to start talks with Solidarity. Nor is 
anything known about the draft plan 
for a “new trade union” system which 
had been announced in March and 
whirii was claimed to have been 
placed befa”e the public for discus¬ 
sion. 

The protests that have taken place 
in Poland In the last few months 
show that martial law cannot defuse 
tensions, leave aside resolve the crisis 
afflicting Poland. The economy has 
not picked up as had been expected. 
The cost of living has continued to 
rise faster than incomes. Some sec¬ 
tors, such as mining, have shown 
improved production, although this is 
largely due to the extension of the 
working week and, takeover of man¬ 
agement of industrial units by the 
military. Western bankers have sus¬ 
pended further debt lescheduling 
talks. The Polish government had 
wanted debt repayment amounting to 
S3.2 l^liott due in 1982 to be re¬ 
scheduled over 10 years compared 
to the 71- years agreed for Poland’s 
1981 dek repayments. It had also 
proposed that it would pay only 20 
per cent of the $ 900 miUion in inte¬ 
rest payment due in 1982, with the rest 


being repayable in 1983 along with a 
new loan of $ 300 million. The full 
brunt of the scarcity of forrign ex¬ 
change will be felt in the coming 
months and years. Already invest¬ 
ments are estimated to have dropped 
by 28 per cent and unemployment 
amraig youth between 15 and 29 years, 


who make up one-third of the total 
workforce^ has risen, wl3> 40,000 
university gtaduates without jobs, 

Against this background, it is most 
unlikely that protests such as those 
that took place on August 31 will not 
lecur in future. 


BUSINESS 


Gloomy Prospect 


THE chairman of the Coffee Board 
has assured Indian coffee growers 
that no export quotas for the 1982-83 
coffee year had been fixed for any 
member country by the International 
Coffee Organisation (ICO) in its last 
session. Addressing the Coffee 
Board's annual general meeting, he 
said that the issue of export quota 
allocation to members would be 
examined by the ICO at its .session 
this month. India’s net quota might 
be around last year’s level of 52,201 
tonnes. Though this assurance lor 
the time being dispels the widely 
shared anxieties about the coffee ex¬ 
port quota (or 1982-83, it can provide 
only feeble comfort to the Indian 
coffee industry against the background 
of the poor export performance last 
year. 

After the world coffee boom ot 
1977-78, following the frost damage 
to Brazilian coffee in 1976, inter¬ 
national coffee prices have shown a 
persistent decline. As a result, despite 
larger quantities of coffee exported, 
export earnings declined to Rs 178 
crore in 1970-80. Earnings rose some¬ 
what to Rs 215 crore in 1980-81, but 
this was achieved only by substantially 
increasing the quantum of exports to 
89,018 tonnes. The revival, however, 
was only temporary and last year 
India’s exports suffered a setback 
both in terms of value and quantity. 
Quantity dropped by neatly 8,000 
tonnes to 81,000 tonnes and earnings 
were down by as much as Rs 54 
crore to Rs 161 crore. Unit value 
realisation declined from Rs 24,152 a 
tonne in 1980-81 to Rs 19,906 a tonne 
last year. What is significant is that 
we could not fully utilise the export 
quota fixed by ICO for last year. Ex¬ 
ports against tk quota were oniv 


35,100 tonnes, suggesting that around 
60 per cent of our total coffee exports 
last year went to non-memlier coun¬ 
tries, with the USSR accounting lot 
the lion’s share. ,, 

The poor export show last year 
despite a bumper crop of 1.55 lakh 
tonnes {compa,''ed to 1.19 lakh tonnes 
in 1980-81) has left a substantially 
larger stock. The coffee pool stocks 
from the 1981-82 crop at the end ol 
May 1982 were over 90,000 tonnes, 
according to Coffee Board sources. 

India faces growing competition be¬ 
cause of rising output in the other 
major coffee growing countries, 
especially Brazil. World coffee con¬ 
sumption, on the other hand, has been 
virtually stagnant. According to a 
recent US Department of Agriculture 
forecast, carryover stocks with pro¬ 
ducer countries will rise to 2.60 mil¬ 
lion tonnes at the end of the 1981-82 
coffee year from 1.90 million tonnes a 
year ago. Brazil is expected to in¬ 
crease its export surplus by a further 
one million tonne in 1982-83. Ihe 
stiffening competition among the 
major producers has kept the world 
coffee prices down and the ICO has 
had to reduce its global export quota 
thrice during the 1981-82 season sg 
far — by one million bags each time. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisa¬ 
tion has estimated that the total 
world demand for import of coffee 
would be 70 million bags iu 1985, 
whereas production would teach 94 
miiiinn bags. Chances of a recovery 
in world coffee thus seem slim. Indian 
coffee must necessarily share in this 
gloomy prospect, what with more than 
60 per cent of the country’s coffee 
production being dependent on export 
outlets. 
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Cotton 


Upt and Downs 


THE 1981-82 cotton season ended on 
August 31, The Cotton Advisory 
Board will issue the customary cotton 
balance-sheet sometime :n October, 
though it is no secret that the CAB's 
estimates are not taken very seriously 
by cotton interests, including those 
who have a hand in the preparation 
of the balance-sheet. The CAB had 
piedicted in October 1981 that stocks 
at the beginning of the 1982-8) sea¬ 
son - that is, on September 1. 1983 
— would be lower than that on 
September 1, 1981. Ui the strength 
of this assessment, the textile indus¬ 
try raised a scare about cotton 
shortage and tried its best to see 
that cotton was not released for ex¬ 
port. Cotton growers, on the other 
hand, tried to impress upon the gov- 
cinmcut the need to release cotton 
for immediate export in older to 
prevent a crash in prices. 

During September and Octobei 
1981 no shortage was experienced by 
the market. On the contrary, the 
i.eonomw J'tmei index number ol 
wholesale prices of cotton receded bv 
17 points in these two months. The 
price movement was, however, 
reversed in November 1981. The new 
crop starts to trickle into the market 
by the middle of November and the 
flow gathers momentum in the nc.\t 
few months. And yet cotton prices 
looked up not only in November but 
I he following month as well. The 
index of cotton prices moved up by 
MX points. Thereafter, from January 
to April, prices fell quite .sharply. A 
growing flow of market arrivals aided 
by the Bombay textile workers’ 
strike, which began on lanuarv 18, 
was responsible for this. The stiike 
has meant a reduction of about 
100,000 bales in cotton consiimptioii 
pet month. During these four months 
the index lost 60 points. 


The sharp fall in cotton piices 
generated much discontent among 
growers. The Cotton Corporation ot 
India and the co-ooerative marketing 
federations of the various cotton- 
growing states were trying best to see 
that the market was not only 
stabilised but improved. Their com¬ 
bined efforts paid dividends and in 
May and June ‘Jie 
points. 

MeanwhUe, the CAB had revised its 


cotton balance-sheet. As against its 
original expectation of a fall of 9 lakh 
bales in cotton stocks, it now esti¬ 
mated that stocks would increased by 
7 lakh bales. 

Though the marketing veason was 
over, the growing burden ol slocks 
and the worsening financial position 
of the CCl, the Maharashtra State 
Co-operative Marketing Federation and 
corresponding institutions in the othci 
slates not only prevented any turlher 
rise in prices but reversed the trend 
ill July. On July 2 the •tovernmen; 
released 75,000 bales of soft cotton 
for export. This took total export 
releases in the seaso,, to 2 . 8.1 iakh 
bales, it may be recalled that 50,000 
bales of Bengal De.shi cotton had been 
released for export on Novembti 
24, 1981 and exporters had been 
asked to complete shipments by April 
30. 1982. As shipments were falling 
behind schedule, the deadline for ship¬ 
ments was extended to August 31. 
However, reports suggest that liberal 
credit offered by major overseas cotton 
producers has tended to shut out 
opportunities for export of cotton 
from India during the current year. 
USA, Egypt 90t' Sudan, the mnior 
cotton exporters, have all had bumper 
crops and have been offering cotton 
on delerred payments basis. They 
have also been trying to outbid one 
another. Thus Rumania which had 
been negotiating for purc’nase of 
Indian cotton came up with a request 
for credit, after purchasing about 
60,000 bales ol cotton worth about 
Rs 40 crorc. 

The clforls to stabilise cotton prices 
around the level registered in June 
failed and the index receded by 10 
points in July. On August 13. the 
Central government gave its permis¬ 
sion to the Maharashtra government 
to extend its cotton monoiiolv pro¬ 
curement scheme for two more years 
ending June 30, 1984, While granting 
the permission, the Centre advised 
the state government "to be realistic" 
while fixing the minimum guaranteed 
prices. 

The monopoly procurement scheme 
in .Maharashtra has completed eight 
years. Over these eight years the 
guaranteed prices of different varieties 
have been raised by 73 to 123 per 
cent. Due to the policy of fixing 
unrealistic guaranteed prices, MSCMF 
has steadily accumulated losses from 
season to season. 

The Centre did »oi fix the statulmy 
minimum price of cotton for the 


S«Ii teaib«i t l, iS82 

1981-82 season. The Maharashtra 

government, however, fixed its gua¬ 
ranteed price at about 30 per cent 

higher than the Centre’s support 

prices for the 1980-81 season. Ihc 

MSCMF’s loss in 1981-82 is placed at 
around Rs 30 crore by knowledgeable 
people. 

After registering a fall jf 10 points 
in |uly, the index of cotton prices 
reacted to a slight extent and closed 
the season at 219, so that over the 
1981-82 season a, a whole the market 
lost 48 points. 

It is 100 early to say anything about 
prospects for the 1982-83 season. 
Market rumours place the crop at 
8.5 mn tonnes and opening stocks at 
2.9 mn tonnes. An end to the strike 
of Bombay’s textile workers is 
nowhere in sight and eonsuniplion 
may come to 8 ran bales at best. So 
there is no chance of any sham rise 
in prices during the new season. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Inland 


Six months 

Rs 

65 

One year 

Rs 

125 

Two years 

Rs 

240 

’Three years 

Rs 

350 

Concessional Rates 

One 

Year 

Students 

Rs 

60 

Research scholars 

Rs 

70 

Tc-aching staff 

Rs 

80 


4 


To aiail of concessional rates,’ 
certificate from relevant inslilu- 
tinn is essential 

Foreign 

One Year 
Subscrip- Postal 
don Sur¬ 
charge 

Siiilaee mail 830.00 4- 85.00 
Air Mall Editlan 
Asia fincluding 
West Asia) 835. 

Africa, 

Australia, 

Europe 845,00 4- 85.00 

South and 
North America 
and New 

Zealand 5 55.00 4- 810,00 

Remittance by money order/ 
postal order/bank draft preferr¬ 
ed. Please add Rs 7 to ontsUtlon 
cheques for collection charges. 

All rcfflitBnces to Economic 
Olid Potitkal Weekly, 
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STATISTICS 


Viriitioo (Fn Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71=100) 

Weight! 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mat 27, In 

In 

In 

In 



(14.7.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

293.8 

0.9 

1.3 

6.3 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

282.4 

1.2 

3.0 

9.0 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

259,4 

5.7 

5.8 

10.4 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

248.5 

1.3 

-1.3 

9,5 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

-4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

8i 

455.4 


4.1 

4.0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

276 0 

0.9 

—O.X 

4.7 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Cost of Living Index 

Bate 

Latest 


Variation (Per Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Fot Industrial Woikers 

1960= lOO 

470' 

17 

7.1 

2.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Lniploycc.s 

1960= 100 

433* 

1.2 

8.0 

2.4 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labouiers 

July 60-June 

443' 

0.9 

3.3 

0.7 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 


61=100 













Variation (Ri crore i pet cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

— 


-- 


- — 

— 

- — 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(13-8-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78.79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M«) 

Rs crore 

65,933 

121 

6,852 

3,408 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(0.2) 

(11.6) 

(5.5) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

33,957 

-813 

6,236 

3,179 

4.957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Qedit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,606 

-74 

5,989 

1,183 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2,005 

-107 

-2,230 

-656 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Ri crore 

46,351 

316 

5,620 

2,611 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(0.7) 

(13.8) 

(6.0) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Monthi* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970=100) 



1^2 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100.00 

167.5' 

173.2 

163.3 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

194.6* 

200.7 

188.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

164.7* 

191.4 

184.7 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

144.5* 

146.4 

142.2 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

161.3* 

163.6 

150.3 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

163.8* 

167.9 

165.5 

-1.2 

3,5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

161.0* 

163.0 

148.5 

M 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Uteit 

Cumulative for* 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 



(Mar S2) 

81-82t 

80-81 






Exports 

Rs crore 

563 

7,358 

6,711 

6,711 

6,459 

5.555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Ri crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12.524 

12.524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.71 

(38.8) 

(38.8) 

(13.1) 

03.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Tiadc 

Ri crore 

-479 

-5,752 

-5,813 

« 

-5,813 

-2,563 -1,843 

■—62l 

+72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end of period) 





(10.I) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

m 

828 

804 






(6.5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Tbouiind 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


* Fot current year gpto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Provisional data. 

Note : (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, superscript* indicates that the figures is for Janotiy, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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the pattern is slowly emerging: the 
north-eastern states, Assam, Punjab, 
Haryana, and now Bombay. The State 
of Maharashtra still exists, the relevant 
Articles of the Constitution have not 
yet been di.spensed with, the state 
government has not been despatched 
home under Article 357, nor has there 
been any invocation of the statute 
rammed through a couple of years ago 
to declare a particular region or state 
to be in a disturbed condition for 
which special dispensations could 
apply. So what; in the city of Bombay 
the army moved in, the I'nion Home 
Secretary flew in, and the entire para¬ 
phernalia of the administration was, to 
all accounts, taken over by the govein- 
ment in New Delhi. No clear evidence 
has emerged till now that at any point 
on August 17 or 18 the goicrnment of 
Mahara.shtra made a formal request to 
the Centre for the deployment of the 
army personnel or for the loan of 
para-military troops. But whoever 
bothered about such niceties ol law or 
form any longer during Indira Gandhi's 
second reign? 

And yet, from its own point of view, 
the Centre was left with little altei na¬ 
tive. A Bhajan Lai in Haryana prrvokes 
derisive laughter when he declares, 
with expected pomposity, that indisci¬ 
pline amongst the personnel of the 
police is not to Ire tolerated: the man 
responsible for the demolition of all 
known notions of discipline in the 
political sphere is obviously the most 
appropriate person to make such autho¬ 
ritative pronouncements. The malady 
does not however concern the malfeas¬ 
ance Or waywardness of an individual 
here or an individual there. Indira 
Gandhi, for her own private reasons, 
has attacked, subverted and demolished 
a structure of systems. The mechanism 
of this structure, even as it is falling 
apart, is reacting with a kind of anguish 
which could have been perceived if 
only some residual of sound counsel 
were still left around the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. In none of the states nominally 
ruled by the Congress (1) party, any 
shred of local administration remains. 
The state governments have been re¬ 
duced to worse than nonentities: they 
go through the motions of being in 
existence, but everybody knows that 
even the most banal decisions are left 
for Mew Delhi. It is, everybody knows, 
because Indira Gandhi wants to give 
vent to her anti-working class venom 
that the textile workers in Bombay are 


now locked out for more than eight 
months, All decisions, including ,ill 
non-decisions, are Centrally taken; to 
be even more precise, all decisions are 
househdd decisions, from the appoint¬ 
ment of the Governor of the Rcsene 
Bank of India to the appointment of a 
Chief Minister to the appointment of 
the litticst tchsildar in a police station 
- or his transfer to the neighbouring 
police station. The feudal-imperial 
model in the medieval ages had two 
variants. In one, you delegated the 
Uiipi-rial powers to a siihedar or a pro- 
consul, made him responsible tor the 
maintenance of order and the collection 
and transfer of the lithe, and washed 
y our hands of the details of administra¬ 
tion. In (he other variant, the delega¬ 
tion of so much nowor to the pro¬ 
consul was considered iiiadvi.sahle, and 
the Central authority insisted upon 
direct rule; the modus operand! was a 
continuous shuffling of the pro-consuls 
themselves. Even when the intention 
was to exercise strict, dirccr vigil, 
there were however insuperable prob¬ 
lems of communication and such like, 
so that pro-consuls could not be 
wished away. But. by dismissing them 
every other day, at least the people 
could he informed where power really 
icsted. By now it is a worn-out cliche 
of a parallel, it still deserves being le- 
commissioned; in the system the 
Mughals developed, under Akbar, the 
first variant waj preferred; Aurangzeb, 
a chronic victim of the theory of per¬ 
manent conspiracy, opted for the second 
variant, whose instant progeny was a 
vacuum in administration, and which 
was a pre-condition for anarchy, ratio- 
nali.sing the despatch of Central forces, 
here, there, everywhere. 

There it is, Indira Gandhi has chosen 
her variant; she has to accept its con- 
commitants. The Left Front government 
in West Bengal has proved the point: 
it is not impossible to have a sympa¬ 
thetic. succes.sful dialogue with state 
government employees, including those 
belonging to the forces of law and 
order. If it were at all the intention, 
Indira Gandhi could have instructed 
the cronies of her Chief Ministers to 
pick and choose from among the re¬ 
commendations of the National Police 
Commission and arrive at arrangements 
which could have taken care of the 
minimal demands of the police person¬ 
nel. The difficulty lies elsewhere, The 
police are an apparatus of the state 
governments; as per the Constitution, 


law and order is, at least peHaoctorily, 
a subject belonging to the State list 
This is no longer convenient. Given her 
preferred model, Indira Gandhi has 
made up heir mind, the irritation of the 
states has to be done away with, and 
the message has to be transmitted 
(liiwanvard.s, fimi uml cle.ar. For the 
present, therefore, placating the police, 
lusl like placating the working class, is 
not in the prior order of things. To 
do so may detract from the overall 
schemata and perhaps even erode its 
potential effectiveness. As in the case 
of the north-eastern states. Assam and 
already partly in Punjab, Indira Gandhi 
has perhaps decided that from now on 
Ihc entity of .states i.s to he bnushed 
aside, the state governments are to be 
reduced to the status of financially 
eniaciiited. power-empty municipal 
bodies, and administration, including 
the enforcement ol law and order, is 
to be handed over to the defence 
forces. After all, in the capital itself, 
even the management of the Asiad. to 
all purposes, has been handed over to 
the army, light from organising the 
lighting of the ceremonial torch on the 
first day down to the concluding 
chores on the final day of the games. 

Is this then the weapon she was 
threatening Parliament with on the last 
d,av of the monsoon session? One can 
only speculate, and speculate further. 
.She h.a.s nothing again.st democracy per 
to, she told members of Parliament 
when the motion of no confidence was 
being discussed in the Lok Sabha, but. 
she did not like the manner in which 
Parliament functions. How dare mem¬ 
bers of Parliament move motions of 
no confidence against her, Indira 
Gandhi; how dare members of Parlia¬ 
ment question her judgment and deci¬ 
sions when she is Indira Gandhi, no 
less? How dare members of Parliament 
allege that she has slided away from 
the goal of self-reliance, she being 
Indir,’ Gandhi, no less? She gave the 
appearance of restlessness, of being 
flustered, of straining to come off a 
Ic.ash. If H)7," is any guide to the re¬ 
flexes of this ladv, than whom, given 
her current mood, no greater menace 
exists to the nation's democratic pro¬ 
cess. it is in precisely at such moments 
that she is likely to take impulsive 
leaps towards out-of-the-ordinary 
directions. From the hints she is libe¬ 
rally sprinkling, would it be unfair to 
surmise that the defence personnel 
occupy a large snace within the frame 
she has drawn up in her mind about 
how the Indian parliamentary process 
is to be allowed to operate from now 
on? Sie would perhaps like the defence 
forces come marching in, and come 
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marchin* in *vtn within the portals of 
Parliament. Th<> relatively simple- 
minded ones, the relatively scholarly 
ones, who had, once upon a time, read 
only what Harold Laski had enthused 
them to read, have not till now ex¬ 
pected that her meanderinss would 
take her beyond the contemplation of 
the American or the French presiden¬ 
tial model. But she may very well have 
in mind a .system a k Eva Peron; the 
claptrap of the parliamentary institu¬ 
tions will not he disturbed, but each 
and every thing will be army-adminis¬ 
tered, from the supervision of the 
elections to the appointment of the 
judiciary, in Argentina, the model was 
sustainable for one full decade, with 
Eva ruling, through the proxy of the 
former army colonel of her husband, 
from 1946 till 1955; it was a fusion of 
the army and the claque, with a gener¬ 
ous splash of slogans renting the air. 
much in the manner of our dear, dear 
twenty-point programmes. It did not 
last beyond the decade, and the sup¬ 
posed return of Eva Peron in the early 
seventies - even if it be as an embal¬ 


med mummy — was a nine days’ non-. 
wonder. Certain things nonetheless keep 
ringing a bell, Eva Peron’s harangues 
could he the eerie forerunners of the 
harangues on Augu.st 15 from the 
ramparts of the Red Fort. Indira 
Gandhi’s imagination runs way ahead 
of that of the whole lot of the run-ol- 
the-raill politicians, who continue to 
seek their decrepit salvation in being 
tailists to a Sharad Joshi or being vica¬ 
rious pleasure seekers from the slip-up 
of an Abdul Rahman Antulay. Even 
this vastly superior imagination of hers 
is however, predictable. lust as her 
impulses are echoes of earlier ones, her 
Latest (feus (« machiiia too is likely to 
be a borrowed cliche, even if the bor¬ 
rowing is from a distant shore. And 
nobody can claim that she has not 
forewarned her countrymen: she has 
been an authoritarian, she continues to 
be an authoritarian, and she is deter¬ 
mined to institutionalise authoritaria¬ 
nism and thrust it on the Indian people, 
if they are hapless enough to be laden 
with an alternative leadership who pre¬ 
fer to be morons in sheep's clothing. 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Industry, Growers and Cane Prices 

WE refer to the article bt Arun factories are forced to pav by the state 
Kumar “Sugar Policy: Need for a New Kovemnients. These are two separate 
Approach" (July 24). Wc appreciate prices. The statutory minimum price 
the attempt of Arun Kumar to study is fixed by the government of India 
the current sugar situation and do below which no sugar factory can pay. 
concur with his conclusions that in a The price fixed for 1981-82 season 
vear of cane glut, cane prices should was only Rs 15 a quintal linked to 
be reduced appropriately to make the basic lecoverv of 8.5 per cent, 

sugar cheap to the consumer. This The levy prices at which 65 per cent 

will give necessary boost to its consump- of the production is procured by the 
lion 4ind there will be no undue increase government for public distribution 
in stocks with the factories. He has. are determined on the basis of the 
however, appreciated that political op- said statutorv minimum cane price 
ixisition from cane-growers’ lobbio.s can and not the actual cane price which 
be expected to be strident. The actual the factories have to pay at assumed 

experience has shown that it has not by Arun Kumar. He has taken the 

been possible for the government to actual cane price as the statutory 
adjust cane prices appropriately with minimum price and concluded that 
increase in cane productivity. High the levy prices fixed take into account 
cane prices have not only induced the actual cost of production of fac- 
higher acreage of cane, but they have lories. Therefore, according to him 
also induced large scale diversion of whatever the factories realise in the 
cane from gur and khandsari to sugar open market on 55 per cent ol their 
factories causing undue increase in output is an additional gain to them, 
the sugar output, On this basis he has arrived at a 

Unfortunately, the premises on fantastic figure of an extra profit of 
which Arun Kumar has build up his Rs 150 n«r quinta! (4 su.ur. But 
'now approach’ i.s entirely' incorrect actually it is not so. Whatever adJi- 
and therefore certain of his observa- tional cane price which the factories 
tions on the industry are wholty mis- have to pay over the statutory mini¬ 
leading. For instance, he has mixed mum cane price, its incidence has to 
up til* statutory minimum cane price be recovered by the factories from 
with the actual cane price which the sale of limited quantities allowed foi 


free market. This (xpbiins why the 
free market prices have to rule at 
higher level. If these prices 

are not maintained at a reaso¬ 
nable level and they are allow¬ 

ed to slump, as suggested, the result 
will be large-scale cane price arrears. 
We are sure if Arun Kumar knew this 
actual position, he would have appre¬ 
ciated the need for maintaining a re¬ 
asonable level of free market prices 

through regulated releases. In fact, 

the government has not been able to 
fulfil its assurance to the industry 
that free market prices would be 
maintained around Rs 500 a quintal 
ex-factory excluding excise duty while 
announcing high cane prices. The free 
market prices on an average for 
standard grade sugar have been ruling 
around Rs 410 to Rs 415 a quintal 
ex-factory. At such rates, instead of 
factories making fantastic profits, they 
are actually incurring losses. Such low 
realisations on free market have, in 
fact, incapacitated the factories to 
make cane payments on time and cane 
price arrears have arcumidated. 

Arun Kumar has, however, averred 
that the factorie.s in actu.ality pay 
Intver prices than those enforced by 
the state governments which he has 
called statutory minimum price. Here 
.again he seems to be completely igno- 
lani of the actual mode of cane sup¬ 
plies to sugar factories. Supp'ies are 
generally made through the cane 
marketing unions and the can: pay¬ 
ments arc .also made through them. 
In the situation how is it at all possi¬ 
ble for the factories to pav lower 
prices^ On the one hand, Arun 
Kumar admits that the cane-growers' 
lobby is strong enough to prevail upon 
the government against reducing the 
tanc price; on the other, he feels that 
cane-growers are so unorganised that 
they can be paid lower prices than 
those fixed by state governments. If 
the cane growers are strong enough to 
prevail upon the government to desist 
Irora reducing the cane price, al¬ 
though such reduction would be fully 
justified by the needs of cane pro¬ 
ductivity. surclv they are not so weak 
and unorganised as to accept lower 
prices. In fact, it might interest Arun 
Kumar to know that factories have 
paid the full fixed price till the last 
das of crushing during hot summer 
months 'vhen crushing operations were 
highly uneconomic and were carried 
on .solely in the intercs! of growers. 

J S Mehta 

Secretary-General, 

Indian Sugar .Mills Association, 

New Delhi, 

August 26, 
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COMPANlfiS 


Vehicles Free of Recession 

Hansavink 


f.AlA tmiNESRINO AND LOCO- 
MOTIVE COMPANY (TELCO) has 
lurned in very impressive working 
results for the year ended March 
1982. Pioduelion expanded by nearly 
10 per cent over the previous year, 
overall manpower productivity in¬ 
creased sijtnificanrly. and excavator 
sales were hisher than ever before, 
l eonomies ol scale, improved produc¬ 
tivity and cost reduction me.isures led 
to a lump m gross profit Irom Rs 40.5? 
irorc to Rs 61.81 irnre. This outcome 
lollowed expansion of sales from 
Rs 141 croic to Rs 6'>t croie. coupled 
with increased margins. Net profit 
w;l' Us 41.8H crore iii:ain.st lls 24.37 
crore. and it covered ih, maintained 
211 per cent distribution on equity 
.'itW tuiic.s against 4.17 times jnevioii.s- 
Iv. S Moolgaokar attributes this ex¬ 
cellent performance to the "emphasis 
we place on building the capabiliiy of 

The Week's Compaaici 
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out team, on strengthening the ellec- 
tion of our customers, and on fo.stcr- 
ing a culture which lays stn-ss on 
success rather than explaining fai¬ 
lure”. The company ptodua-d 46,240 
vehicles. Its licensed capacity is lor 
44.fi40 vehicles which peimits it to 
produce 16,000 vehicles per annum. 
The company has applied lor a licence 
to enhance capacity at the Pune unit 
to 16,000 vehicles. Once this is ap- 
piovcd, the company will have a total 
liccn.sed capacity for 69,480 vehicles, 
enabling it to produce 87,000 vehicles 
per annum. The excavator division 
produced 120 machines compared to 
Kill machines during the previous 
vear. Two models of hydraulic ex¬ 
cavators have also been developed 
lotally indigenously, and this will be 
a valuable addition to its range. The 
machine tool division designed and 
]irodiiced viinoiis automation devkrs 
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for material handling. I he production 
engineering division made .several 
hydropneumatically automated dies 
and fixtures for the first time. Capa¬ 
city for producing special machine 
tools is being set un at lamshedpin. 
The company fared bettei even on 
the export front with a 15.6 per cent 
rise in exports at Rs 60.59 crore. 
This was achieved in spite ol some 
major orders being deferred as a re¬ 
sult of political disturbances in the 
importing couniries. The company 
successfully introduced its vehicles 
into the Algerian market. Among the 
established markets, export of buses 
to Kuwait Transport exceeded 1,000 
vehicles. The company’s excavators 
have also proved their worth on pro¬ 
jects abroad and repeat orders fo.‘ 
four machines were '■eceived from 
Iraq and Burma. Kxports, however, wen- 
far from profitable because of severe 
worldwide recession and intensive 
competition. Commenlin.g on the cur- 
rent year's prospects, the directors 
say that credit restrictions imposed 
liy RRl on eomiiiereial liiinks. whicli 
finance around 61 per cent of private 
purchases of commercial vehicles, de¬ 
pressed the market for both vehicles 
and spare parts during the latter half 
of 1981-82. Even so, sales in the last 
quarter reached an all-time high of 
11,608 vehicles. The paucity of funds, 
however, took its toll and the market 
became more sluggish as the current 
financial year commenced. Some 
.selective relaxatiims made since have 
not gone far enough. During the current 
,vear. the company may not be able 
to make the fullest use of the capa¬ 
city it has installed. 

INDIAN IIDTEIS COMPANY ex¬ 
pects to commence partial operation 
of the new hotel under construction 
in New Delhi to be known as ‘Taj 
Palace Hotel', before the opening ol 
the Asian Games in November this 
year. The new llight kirchen in the 
vicinity of Pal.im .Airpori, New Delhi, is 
expected to be commis.sioncd towards 
the end of the year. Meanwhi'e, ttie 
company has chalked out pl.ms lot 
the future. It has obtained .i long¬ 
term lease of a four-acre nloi ol land 
at Calcutta from the Government i.f 
West Bengal for esiabli.shmcnt of .i 
hotel of inlernalional standirds. Pre- 
liminarv work on the protect has 
been taken on hand. I he Government 
of Kerala has also agreed in principle 
to allot a suitable plot of land in 
Trivandrum for construction of a 
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hotel of international standards, in¬ 
cluding facilities for airline catering, 
in view of the growing importance of 
Trivandrum as an international air¬ 
port. As a first step tow.nrds plans 
for setting up medium-priced hotels, 
inns and caravanserais, the company 
has decided to put up a hotel near 
Chiplun on the Botnbay-Goa highway. 
Negotiations are proceeding for .simi¬ 
lar projects elsewhere, including 
popular pilgrims centres in India. In 
this reorientation of policy, there 
will be no degrading of standards of 
management and operations of 
these hotels. According to the 
Chairman, J R D Tata, “They will 
only be less luxurious and offer .i 
k-sser lange ol facilities". The com¬ 
pany's programme of future growth 
also includes a major expansion in 
its foreign activities which h.ive been 
limited so far to construction or 
operation of a hotel in Sana’a, North 
Yemen, and operation of the Royal 
Guest House for the Suhanatc ol 
Oman and restaurants In Muscat and 
New York. A rapid growth of foreign 
operations i$ planned by bringing into 
associated membership of the Taj 
Group, a number of hotels in other 
countries. The company will provide 
consultancy services to such hotels, 
in some of which it may, subject to 
government approval, make an invest¬ 
ment as was done in ‘Taj .S,imudra 
Hotel' in Colombo, last year the 
company brought into such associated 
membership, the St James Hotel and 
Bailey's Hotel in London and Lexing¬ 
ton Hotel in New York. To facilitate 
its role in this type of association in 
the western hemesphere, the com¬ 
pany has, with government approval, 
Inrmed a wholly-owned subsidiary 
company in the US called ‘Taj Inter¬ 
national Hotels’. Yet another new 
feature in the company's plans will 
be in diversification of the group's 
activities outside the field of opera¬ 
ting hotels, restaurants or flight 
kitchens into allied fields such as 
vegetables, fruit, dairy products, 
packaged food .stuffs, pre-cooked 
meals and the like. The company has 
shown a better performance during 
1981-82, with a higher gross profit of 
Rs 9.37 crore against Rs 8.41 crore 
in the previous .year, following ex¬ 
pansion of income from Rs 30.63 
crore to Rs 35.51 crore. These figures, 
however, reflect a small erosion of 
margin. Net profit has turned out to 
be a shade lower at Rs 3.94 crore 
(Rs 4 crore). Dividend hgs been main¬ 
tained at 22 per cent on the capital 


enlarged by a two-four-five bonus 
issue and is covered 2.78 times, 
against 3.95 times previously. The 
company had made a rights-cum-puHic 
issue of secured convertible bonds 
of Rs 15 crore. The issue was fully 
subscribed, despite the mcreasingly 
difficult conditions in money market 
and the simultaneous issue of bonds 
by several other companies. Tata has 
welcomed the Central government's 
decision to withdraw the 1,5 per cent 
Hotel Receipts Tax from February 28 
last. He has also appreciated the 
government’s prompt corrective ac¬ 
tion in withdrawing the measure pro¬ 
posed to be introduced by tlie Home 
Ministry which sought to impose on 
foreign visitors the requirement of 
obtaining visas from Indian missions 
abroad before they could enter the 
country. This requirement, if con¬ 
tinued for any length of time, would 
have had a disastrous effect on ihe 
growth of tourist traffic to India in 


cleat contradiction of the govern¬ 
ment's policy of promoting develop¬ 
ment of such traffic. 

MAY 6 BAKER INDIA, a sub- 
.sidiary of May & Baker of UK, has 
voluntarily undertaken to reduce the 
foreign equity holding from 60 per 
cent to 40 per cent with a view to 
clearing its way for growth. It is 
shortly to submit a .scheme to the 
Reserve Rank of India for implement¬ 
ing the equity dilution. A high power¬ 
ed team of May & Baker of UK had 
Visited India in April this year and, 
the present visit ol the company’s two 
top executives K W Humpheys and 
It Rounds is to assess the present .situa¬ 
tion and finalise action on long-term 
[dans for the Indian company., fn 
addition to business discussions, the 
visitors atcompani d by the Indian 
managing director, M R Hosangady. 
will also be tailing on top government 
oilicials and mirasters in IX-lhi. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Some Uneasy Thoughts 

Romib IlMpv 


THE PM'i, speech writers, Y Sharada 
Prasad and company, seem to be run- 
riing out of ideas judging from the 
drivel that was talked during the 
Mauritius visit. It must be tiresome 
to pick up appropriate ideas and 
phrases from the ‘thoughts of Nehru' 
for the predicaments of today, but 
surely there is no reason to sound 
like Maggie Thatcher. Or is the 
‘foreign hand' at work again making 
innocent sentiments sound like that? 

The Prime Minister of India cannot 
talk loosely about ‘superpowers' in 
the Indian Ocean. A more specific 
explanation of the tensions in the 
region is needed — and with de¬ 
tailed elaboration ol the notorious 
Anglo-US deal on Uiego Garcia — 
if sw’ iiH'an to he more honest 
III our pronouncements followinu 
the chit-ehal with Ronald Reagan 
in Washington. Nor should we tall 
111 idiotic parables aliout whether ,i 
bird belongs to the one who attempts 
to kill it or the one who saves it. 
Interpretation is fraught with dangers, 
especially when Indian English is em¬ 
ployed. As for ‘bees' setting out for 
‘honey, the less said the belter . 

■At thus moment, taking time oH 
from speechification, the Foreign Of¬ 
fice has become suddenly aware that 
the French will only supply fuel for 
oni Tarapore project it the embenas- 
sing safeguards stipulated in the 
London Agreement are met hy India, 
We are back to square one. But wh:. 
Is the Foreign Office surprised. 
Mans years ago. the Soviet Union 
took the same view when approached. 

We are beginning to learn as we go 
along. No one really bothers to study 
the files, and there seems to be no 
intelligent updating. Indeed, it alsi 
transpires that there were no proper 
consultations with our Atomic Energs 
know-alls. I only hope that we do 
not now try to cover up our in¬ 
competence — and euphoria -- by 
launching an anti-French campaign. 
This is a typical reaction, like the 
one on ‘baby exports’ to the USA. 
We do not care a damn about ou.' 
young, but we can become indignant 
about such a ‘business’. 

The rhetoric is all embracing. 
Denounce these foreigners who are 
for ever discriminating against us. 
Yes, even our babies wll grow up as 


servants of these foreigners. 1 his 
kind ol hally-hoo may be conilotting 
to populist politicians and their 
hangers-on, but any one with a modi- 
c'lini of inlchigciice knows that, babies 
apart, a major part of the emigration 
from India is designed to take up jobs 
in the West which are considered 
‘unrewarding’ or menial. We may not 
think so, from the standpoint of grate¬ 
ful second class citizens. 

I believe these comments arc called 
for if only to get our condition 
political, economic and social — into 
a clearer focus. We are too often 
carried away by our very special 
individual position in our own very 
unequal sixriety. and are easily 
persuaded that India has a status 
globally way beyond its actual stand¬ 
ing. The Prime Minister is a major 
siilfcTot trnoi .such delusions. In fac.‘ 
her last performance in Parliament 
underlined this. Remember the style 
“you have the temeritv to tell 
Indira Gandhi that ..“ 

Who is Indira Gandhi anyway m 
lemis ol the mess over which she pre- 
.sides? A iierlormer unconcerned about 
the massive hreakdowm, only interested 
in manipiilaling the h'vers of power lo 
perpetuate governments which are a 
screen foi limting the resources of this 
land. Colonialism had its Jay. And 
now, this. Even the erxiiioinists are 
silent. They do not know where to 
begin in this vast ocean of politicised 
black money. In iiict. I oltni wondei 
what our aiding operations to places 
like Mauritius. Mozambique anti 
Nepal amount to. I hope we are nri 
spreading the viius of the sicknesses 
that grip our productivity. Thi 
hackliish will he terrihli. 

We have reached a noint where we 
are hmiing the worst jiassihle 
precepts into styles which are to be 
emulated. Only the other day, it was 
(he birthday of Rajiv Gandhi, the 
young man whose extraordinary bril¬ 
liance has suddenly been discovered 
by the political operators of the USA. 
Delhi was sought to be plastered with 
coloured posters of this scion of the 
Nohms. The Fiinjal) goveniinenl 
went oil.' .step further, it released 
an official advertisement greeting the 
heir apparent on his liirthday. Turn 
elsewhere, and in the August news 
bulletin of the Rourkeia Steel Plant. 


Sahayon, that aging hero. M G Rama- 
chandran, playing the role of Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu, is welcomed 
by the Ghairman ol the Steel Authority 
a.s “the uncrowned king of Tamil Nadu”! 

I suppose it is this kind of bizarre 
atmosphere that helns rapscallions 
like Jagannath Misra. the Chief 
Minister of Bihar, lo justify their 
moves to suffocate an alreadv largely 
obedient press. 1 am glad the blinkers 
are off, and that the journalisis of 
India are gathering their .itrength to 
break the corrupt power of Indira 
Gandhi’s creatures who only know 
how to subvert democratic systems 
and institutions. The press, united 
around certain key orineiples, using 
Its columns with skill, is capable r f 
teaching our debased politiciaiis a 
lesson that might yet discipline them. 

And, niavlir the campaign will 
culminate m a massive move to 
enshrine the freedom of the press as 
a .separate article of the Constitution. 
Its present haven under Fundi nicntal 
Rights is always too open (') preda¬ 
tors, and will become more so as the 
judiciary is subjected to political 
manipulation. We should Jo a little 
forward planning. 

The potentialities are .still there 
despite tlie spreading collapse. Take, 
for example, Home Minister Venkata- 
raman's initiative to organise a serious 
all-party mwting on Assam’s angers. 
It lias already translomied the atmos¬ 
phere, and there is a possibility ol 
moving to .some .signilicant agrmiients. 
Political eomnionsen.se is certainly more 
saliiable than political charisma where 
governance i.s concerned. I wish it were 
possilile to get this more widely re¬ 
cognised in the era of 'the leader’. 

Augrrst 27 


GNFC 

CIIJAIIAT NARMADA V.AU,EY FTiR 
TIIJSIOHS' AmnHinia-iirea plant, the 
world’s largest single stream plant, 
has gone into regular production. 
Located at Narmadanagar, Bharuch 
di.strict, Gujarat, the plant has a 
capacity of 1.350 tonnes of ammonia 
and 1,800 tonnes of urea per day. 
Krixlitanstall Fur Wiederaiilbaii (KFW). 
the hanking organisation ol the West 
Gemian government providing financial 
assistance to third world countries for- 
development projects, has provided 
project aid of 230 million D.M to 
meet the foreign exchange require¬ 
ment of GNFC’s ammonia plant. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 




NEW DELHI 

FERA in Reverse 

BM 


OI’ENING the dcxirs wide lo m\dti- 
■lutiniial.'i is iiii longer a hidden or 
disputed part of the policy ol llie pri!.seol 
government. It is imietd aflirmed aid 
proclaimed with vehemence and Kiislo, 
What is of some iiltcre.st now, ihcTcfore, 
is lo waleh the variety of hiisiness oppor- 
liinilies lhat are heini; offered to ninlli- 
natiniials, laith those already operatioK 
10 the isninlry and others whieh the 
yovernment is trying so hard to attrai'l 
lo India. Some ol the deal.s that arc 
lining offered and worked out in this 
conlevi are indeed very interesling, even 
fa.scinating. One suih in the process ol 
U'ing implemenled is with ihe American 
l)ie company, Goodyear. 

Goodyear, it would appear, is not very 
keen just now to expand its lyre hnsine,ss 
in India. The market for tyies is ralhi'r 
slack worldwide. Also, it is not ser, 
attrative for GiMidyear, with its claims to 
high teehiiolog), lo compete in the 
Indian market for such items as eyele oi 
scooter lyres, 'llie company in India has 
already opted out of the manufacture of 
l ycle tyres and proposes to do the same 
m respeat of scooter tyaes. It proposes 
to concentrate on .special grade trnek .mu 
tractor tyres in which it expects good 
husmess in India. On this basis itself. 
Goodyear has clainn'd and has In'Cii 
granted the right to hold BO [Xir cent 
loreigii erjuity. It proposes lo expand 
its operations in India furtlier by eiiter- 
mg into the inanufaetore of industrial 
Miblmr items such as conveyer Ixdts. large 
l.m lielts. hoses, and so on. It lias been 
seeking a licence for production of such 
items, 

llowesei, facilities for .such and siini- 

kir Items base already la’cn developed 

in the country, including in 

the public sector. For instance, 

Andrew Vule, now a public sector under¬ 
taking in Calcutta, is ready and able to 
lake lip these lines ol mamifaetiire It 
IS in this context that the .story of the 
e.\T)ansioii plans ol fmodyear k-eoines 
interesting. The licensing authorities, 
when approiielied, showed some reluct¬ 
ance ahoiit granting a homes' to C’mod- 
lear for its expansion plans for the 
manufaduri' of indastrial rubber goods 
Sims' this line of production was already 


piannisl le lie taken up in ihe public 
sector. It was agreed that it would not 
Im very dilliciill fur .Andrew Yule to buy 
the required technology and know-how 
lor the purpose Irnni Goodyear or an\ 
olluT source. At this st.ige ol the nego¬ 
tiations, howeser, it occurred lo Ixilli 
sides that It might he lelalively ea.sy to 
gel the iiianulaeluring technology 
ri'Hiiircd lor Andrew Yule Init it would 
he no help to the public sector lindev- 
laking if ilid not also iiisjmre the ahilty 
and know-how for selling Us product m 
«hal is ealled a Vompetilive market' in 
India .ind abroad. 

It was thus Irom the m.irl.eliiig .ingle 
dial Goodvear tonml the scope foi the 
espansion of its business in India Tile 
■irrangemcnt that is U'ing worked out 
between Andrew Yule and Good year 
IS that Gondveai would give Andrew 
Vule the technology for the manulac- 
liire of industrial rubber products 
,11 a price, of couise - and in return 
Viidrew Yule will maiket its products 
m India and abroad through Goodyear 
and Its markeling network -- again, 
uf I ourse, by paying a proper price for 
the marketing expertise of this ro- 
mmiied miilti-natiorial. 

'this IS said to be the first arrange- 
iiieiil ot this kind aiiil will lie shortly 
iliiiehed, But it doe.s indicate also that 
the possibility ol eiili ring into .similar 
arrangements will U' ('.xplored on a 
wider basis. Tliis will open up ,i line 
ol new eollahuridion opportunities U't- 
vveen Indian enterprise, public and 
irrivate, .nid innitinationals in the aiea 
marketing in whieh multinalionals are 
supposed lo enjoy special strength and 
expertise — ni addition, of eniirse, to 
the familiar financial and tcrhnic.il 
willaboration .n rangemeiits with miilti- 
nationaks. The widening scope of busi¬ 
ness opportunities for miillinationals 
would appear to U- wholly logical under 
the allround liberalisation of the iw- 
nomy under w.iy. 

This was further underlined by the 
Industry Minister, N D Tiwiiri, at lire 
recent meeting of the Central Advisory 
Council of Industry. He told the Coun¬ 
cil that the government was keen 
to allow foreign companies equity 


higher than the 40 per cent stipulated 
under FERA, if the fonign con^- 
nies was to employ sophisticated tech- 
iiologv and help in export promotion 
■md import substitution. Now, sophis¬ 
ticated technology ond export pro¬ 
motion as criteria for qualifying 
for higher equity are already part 
el the FERA guidelines and seve¬ 
ral leading FERA companies have 
been granted 51 per cent and 
nioic equity on that basis. The addi¬ 
tion whieh has now been made te 
these qualifications is help m import 
substitution and with it the alleged 
lestrietive nature of 1-ERA comes to 
an end. 'Pherc will no longer be any 
reason for .iny foreign company to 
dilute Us foreign equity lo 40 per cent 
as part of its expansion programme, ft 
will be able to ski,-i all FERA restne- 
lioiis if It chooses lo expand on lines 
piclerrcd by and prolilablc to it under 
ihi all pciwi'.ue sripula'ion that it is 
using high technology and helping 
exports or impoil substitution or per- 
lormmg either oi these functions. 

Under the 'liberalised' policy to¬ 
wards foreign capital, it is left m 
Loncemed go.crnmcni ciri-les lhat 
iven if It mav not be expedient to 
remove FERA from the statute books. 
ii should be made redundant if fresh 
loieign capital is to be altr.iclcd. It is 
being suggested even to foreign com¬ 
panies which have diluted their equity 
lo 40 per cent under FERA regulations 
that they have the opportunity now to 
bring in fresh capital land technology! 
and qualify for majority foreign equity, 
ft would appear that FERA having 
performed the function of inducing 
foreign companies already in India to 
dilute forei,gn equity by raising addi¬ 
tional capital irom Indian sources as 
part of their cxpan.sion programmes. 
It is now proposed to shift the em¬ 
phasis towards wider opportunitie.s 
for expansion of their business in 
India by inducing them to bring fresh 
capital from abroad, A company 
which has already diluted its foreign 
equity is being given the option to 
raise the level of its foreign equity to 
>1 per cent and above and it luis no 
way other than bringing m fresh capital 
to accomplish that, it is argued. 

It is as part of this hectic effort to 
.iltract foreign capita! that the Finance 
Ministry has announced, by a formal 
press, note, that the right of financial 
in.stitutions to exercise the option oi 
converting their loans into equity in 
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be aU<wed to endaaftr aBiof% to tJie forelga companies has been 
fodgn equity in such companies. The made not merdy to nmove any mis* 
so^Ilcd covertiUlity clause has, of givings about this clause among the 
course, been already rendered tedun- foreign companies but is intended as 
dant in practice by simply not exer- an invitation for more fordgn capital 
’ cising the powers given to the puWic lo come and expand its operations in 
financial institutions under it. But the India. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Troubles for Aijun Singh 


"THE trouble was only on the issue 
of who should be allowed to occupy 
the dais along with the leaders. All 
the Congressfl) workers, including 
those raising objections, were united in 
their belief in the leadership of Indira 
Gandhi and the Congress(I) organisa¬ 
tion.'* Thus, the Resident of the 
Indore (3ty Congress (I) Committee, 
Sardar Ujagar Singh, commenting on 
what news agencies described as 
"pandemoniim, complete disorder, 
shouting, hustling, .jastling and list 
fight for 45 minutes right in front of 
AICC(I) General Secretary Satyanarayan 
Rao’’ at the divisional Congiessfl) 
workers’ meeting. That precisely is the 
trouble. In tHe ruling Congtessd) party 
everyone is fighting, with no holds 
barred, for 'the dais’ even as every 
one is also claiming to be totally loyal 
lo the supreme leader. 

Indeed, affirmations and reaffirmations 
of loyalty are getting increasingly fre¬ 
quent. Last month a dramatic state¬ 
ment arrived in the newspaper offices 
of Bhopal. Signed by 17 ministers 
and parliamentary secretaries, the 
statement, issued without any apparent 
provocation, reaffirmed their “full faith 
and confidence” in the leadership of 
Chief Minister Arjun Singh. The sig¬ 
natories alleged that “a systematic 
campaign canied out in the name oi 
some of us" was the handiwork of 
certain interested people who wanted 
to create an atmosphere of confusion 
for their own political ends. Among 
those who had signed the statement 
were four dissident cabinet ministers, 
J L Bhendia, Vedram, B S POrte and 
Tumanlal (whose ‘picnic’ early last 
week created some stir, who have been 
nicknamed ‘gang of four’. The point 
about the reaffirmation of ‘loyalty is 
that they had launched a frontal attack 
on the Chief Minister sometime back. 
The statement was, conveniently, issu¬ 
ed the day Arjun Singh went to New 
Delhi to meet the Rime Minister. The 
initiative for issuing the statement had 
apparently come from the Chief Minis¬ 
ter himself. 

But no one believes a word of the 
statement. Perhaps not even Arjun 


Singh. For within a week, he an¬ 
nounced an inquiry into corruption 
charges against Forest Minister Vedram, 
The announcement said the Chief 
Minister was looking into allegations 
that Vedram had returned Bs 10,000 
to a forest efficer after he failed to 
transfer hto to a posting of his choice. 
Naturally, the minister reacted to the 
announcement by claiming that “it 
was almost like a public trial even 
before my guilt had been proved...a 
part of a politically-motivated campaign 
launched for character-assassination of 
tribal and Harijan ministers”. 

Vedram has reasoas for his grouse 
because althou^ similar charges had 
been levelled against many ministers in 
the past, the Chief Minister brushed 
them aside. In fact, more serious char¬ 
ges of corruption had been levelled 
against Vedram himself when he was 
in the Chief Minister’s camp a few 
months ago, but no probe was ordered 
then. The ‘gang of four' therefore sees 
a systematic campaign and definite 
design behind what it describes as the 
"series of attack on Harijan and Adi- 
vasi minister’’. 

The tug of war between the Chief 
Minister and the Harijan-Adivasi lobby 
had come to the fore earlier last month 
in an apparently trivial incident involv¬ 
ing Porte, the most vociferous member 
of the ‘gang’, when Ashok .Sharma, a 
former vice-president of the MP Youth 
Congress, is alleged to have barged into 
the residence of Porte and abused him. 
Sharma later told a pre.ss conference 
he was sorry he had not behaved in 
a more abusive manner, (“1 regret that 
I only took out my shoe and did not 
beat him with it”) Sharma was arrest¬ 
ed on Porte’s complaint, but was al¬ 
most immediately released on bail. The 
incident was seen by Porte and his 
three friends as "a sinister plan to 
demoralise Harijan and Adivasi minis¬ 
ters’’. Ten Harijan and tribal MLAs 
immediately issued a press statement 
pointing out that a similar incident 
had occurred with Tumanlal, Ganga 
Potai, a junior tribal minister and 
several other legislators. 

Till a few months back all the 'gang' 
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ardrat tappoteti. Tba 'mg ^ 
traditionally appoui to the SbuUa 
brothers in the Congress (I) factional 
politics. Arjun Singh had ganged up 
with them to fight V C Shukla, his »rch 
enemy, on his own home ground; the 
gang members belong to Chhattisgarh, 
Shuklas’ region of infiuence. According 
to a 'gang' spokesman, they fell apart 
because the Chief Minister was “play¬ 
ing in the hands of feudal and Rajput 
lobby". The gang has now joined the 
camp of P C Sethi, considered to be 
the third force in state politics, for an 
umbrella in New Delhi. 

Although the Harijan-Adivasi lobby 
as well as the V C Shukla group have 
not received any direct encouragement 
from the high command — the Prime 
Minister even refused to meet them 
last month — Arjun Singh has reasons 
to feel insecure. He has been sufiming 
one debacle after another in the poli¬ 
tics of intrigues, of which he is con¬ 
sidered a master, The successisp de¬ 
feats in Sagar and Jabalpur parliament¬ 
ary by-elecrions were the crowning 
ignominy. But there are other indica¬ 
tions too which suggest that the high 
command Is not very pleased with him. 
First, he was not taken into confidence 
before appointment of the new 
MFCC (I) chief, Ramgopal Tiwari 
earlier this year. Tiwari is now proving 
irksome and the two engaged in a 
head-on row at the moment. Second, 
the union home ministry recently re¬ 
voked the suspension of B K Dube, 
former chief secretary of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, against the wishes of the state 
government. Dube, considered V C 
Shukla’s man, had been suspended bj' 
the state government iii a dramatic 
fashion last year on charges of “irre¬ 
gularities” in a state-run Corporation 
he headed more than ten years ago. 
Third the high command also re¬ 
voked the suspension of L N Induria, 
former MPCC(I) general secretary, 
considered Shukla's henchman. Induria 
had been removed from the post ot 
general secretary and also suspended 
from the primary membership of the 
party earlier last year for breaking dis¬ 
cipline by indulging in dissident acti¬ 
vities. Fourth, Manohar Bairagi, who 
had been removed as Resident of the 
MP Youth Congress (I) a year back, 
was appointed general secretary of the 
MPCC(I). Bairagi too is very ebso to 
Shukla and he had been removed tram 
the Youth Congress (1) post at the 
instance of the Chief Minister. Inter¬ 
estingly, Arjun Singh came to know 
about his appointment to the party 
post only after the formal announce¬ 
ment by the AICC(I) office. 
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REUGION 

Dawoodi Bohras: Struggle for Control 

Kaipana Sharma 


THE demonstrations held outside the 
head office and several branches of the 
Bombay Mercantile Co-operative Bank 
by orthodox Bohras in mid-May sym¬ 
bolised one of the central asoects of 
the on-going struggle within the 
Dawoodi Bohra community. Ostensibly 
the demon.strators only wanted the 
bank to stop giving interest because 
they claimed this was against Islam; 
the bank, the demonstrators insisted, 
was a Muslim bank and therefore 
should adhere to Islamic tenets. 

There has been a struggle for reform 
within the Dawoodi Bohra community 
for many years. This small Muslim 
sect, numbering around 10 lakh and 
spread over 35 countries, dates back to 
the tenth century when the Ismailias 
organised a secret religio-political 
movement in Iraq because of the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances of the Abbasid 
empire. The nature of the sect required 
that every member take a secret oath ol 
allegiance (msaq) to the head of the 
community. This oath covered not 
just religious matters but encroached 
upon many other aspects of life. 

Breaking the covenant was not just 
frowned upon but involved serious re¬ 
percussions for the transgressof. For 
instance, it could mean that ‘‘whatever 
he owns from property, assets, real 
estate, wealth, jewels, agriculture, milch 
cattle, .will be seized and distributed 
among the poor, needy and indigent 
Muslims and nothing out of it will 
return to him whatever ruses he adopts." 
Furthermore, “all his wives and whom 
he will marry in future will be treated 
as divorced.” 

Essentially the same structure and a 
similar oath have continued to be an 
intrinsic feature of the Dawoodi Bohras 
who are directly descended from the 
Ismailia sect. The Dai-ul-Mutlaq, or 
the head of the community appoints a 
successor. At the age of 15 ever/ 
Bohra has to take the misaq. This oath 
of allegiance to a living human being 
and the concept of priestly class marks 
the Bohras apart from the rest of Islam. 

The Bohra chief, the S.vedna, ha.s 
extraordinary powers of control over 
the community. For instance, he col¬ 
lects taxes which exceed Rs 11 crore 
each year from his half million follow¬ 
ers in India. How these funds are used 
is left to him to decide. Bohras ques¬ 
tioning cither the Syedna’s lifestyle or 


the necessity for such a far-reaching 
oath in these times, have been subject 
to social boycott officially sanctioned 
by the Syedna and threats and harass¬ 
ment of an extreme nature. 

The combination of this control over 
the minds of his followers, as well as 
of their pocketbooks, makes the Syedna 
practically invincible. Being the head 
of a minority community means that 
he can s.tfely assume that no ruling 
political party will touch the issue of 
reform within the Bohra community for 
fear of exciting communal passions. 

With this knowledge the Syedna 
lives m a palatial mansion on Malabar 
Hill and chooses to spend Rs 4 crore 
to build a mausoleum in the memory 
of the last Syedna, while students of a 
Bohra college, the Burham' College in 
Bombay, reveal through a survey that 
more than 50 per cent of the Bohras in 
Bombay live below the poverly line and 
are housed in slums. 

The attack on the Bombay Mercan¬ 
tile Co-operative Bank also revolves 
around economic control. This hank is 
the largest urban co-operative bank in 
the country. It was started in 1939 as 
the Muslim co-operative credit society 
founded by a group of reformist Bohra,;. 
In 1941 it became a full-fledged bank 
and after 1947 shed its Muslim bias. 

In any event all banks, irrespective 
of the community they serve, have to 
follow rules set out by the Reserve Bank 
of fndia and cannot arbitrarily decide 
they will stop giving interest. Besides 
there arc a number of other Muslim 
banks that also follow the Reserve Bank 
directives but the orthodox Bohras 
have not taken any obiection to their 
activities. Therefore, why this bank? 

Hoseini Doctor, Chairman of the 
Bank, toTil The Economic Times in 
July that behind the demonstrations are 
a few members of the priestly family 
who either want to gain control of the 
bank through coercion or want to pro¬ 
ject the image of being the leaders of 
Islam in India, thus enhancing their 
image in the Islamic world. His appre¬ 
hensions are based on the attempts of 
the orthodox Bohras to get shareholders 
to transfer their shares. The demon¬ 
strations in May were not merely ex¬ 
tolling the tenets of Islam and pointing 
out how the bank had vidated them. 
The orthodox Bohras expressly attempt- 


I 

ed to get employees of the bank to 
resign or face social boycott, asked 
Bohras to close their accounts and also 
distributed blank transfer forms to 
shareholders, the threat of social boy¬ 
cott was held out against those refusing 
to transfer their shares. Between May 
14 and 23. 584 accounts were closed 
and an amount of Rs 19 lakh was with- 
dr.'.wn from the bank. 

There are many ironies in this situa¬ 
tion. Three members of the Syedna’s 
family manage businesses which have 
taken loans on interest from different 
banks. The father-in-law of one of the 
Syedna's sons holds a high nost in a 
foreign bank in Bombav. The account 
for a scholarship established by the 
previous Syedna is with the Bombaj 
Mercantile Co-operative bank and the 
present Syedna gave a Silver Plate to 
the bank in 1972 in appreciation of its 
services. 

These are just some of the facts that 
give a lie to the orthodox Bohra stand 
that they object to the bank giving 
interest and have no other ulterior mo¬ 
tives. The May demonstrations have 
.also drawn attention once more to the 
issue of the authoritarian internal 
structure of the Bohra community and 
whether reformist Bohras, as citizens 
of a democratic country, can legitimate¬ 
ly demand that the govemoienl insist 
on internal changes in the community's 
set up. 

One attempt was made in 1978 by 
the Janata government when it set up 
a commission headed by justice N P 
Nathwani to look into the complaints 
of Bohra reformists that their civil 
liberties were being infringed upon. 
The Nathwani Commission had con¬ 
cluded that there was ‘‘large-scale 
infringement of civil liberties and 
human rights of reformist Bohras at 
the hands of the priestly class and those 
who failed to obey the orders of the 
Syedna and his Amils (priests), even in 
purely secular matters, are suHected to 
baraat (social boycott) resulting in com¬ 
plete social boycott, mental torture and 
frequent physical assaults". Amongst 
other things, the Commission recom¬ 
mended that hemU should be made 
illegal. 

Nothing was done, however, about 
the Nathwani Commission’s reewn- 
mendations and to this day reformist 
Bohras cannot be married by their 
priests, cannot have their family mem¬ 
bers buried in the community's burial 
grounds and suffer direct and indirect 
attacks for merely questioning the vali¬ 
dity of a structure which to them seems 
an anachrtmism. 
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Use of Section 151 Cr PC for 
Curbing Protests 


A G Noorani 


HOW many remember today that 
only in December 1980 none other 
than Yeshwantrao B Chavan was 
arrested by the Maharashtra police 
under Section 151 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, 19737 This was to 
prevent him from proceeding with the 
long march’ in support of peasants’ 
grievances in company with Sharad 
Pawar who was also arrested. 

On August 23, 1982, A D Kale. 
Additional Sessions fudge, Greater 
Bombay, directed the release of T B 
Mane and 62 other members of the 
I police force who had been arrested 
under the provisions of Section 151 
by the police and whose detention 
was confirmed by a .Metropolitan 
Magistrate. The Sessions fudge ruled 
that the remand application was very 
^ vague as to the offences contemplated 
by the accused, according to the 
police. Further the grounds of deten¬ 
tion had not been communicated to 
the accused in writing. 

Even as Bihar, Tamil Nadu ano 
Orissa amended the Penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code to 
destroy the freedom of the press, the 
Antulay government amended S 151 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in 
December 1980 to stifle demonstra¬ 
tions. This was done through the 
Maharashtra Prevention of Communal, 
Anti-Social and Other Dangerous 
I Activities Act, 1980. 

Section 151 allows detention for 
only 24 hours. Within that period 
the detained person must be produc¬ 
ed before a Magistrate who might re¬ 
mand him to custody under Section 
167 if the police make out a proper 
case. The Maharashtra Act added 
sub-section 3 to section 151 to enable 
detention longer than 24 hours for a 
total period of 30 days — 15 days 
per remand. The grounds must be 
communicated. This is nothing but 
preventive detentimi. However, the 
original section 151 is bad enough. 
Section 151 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1973, has retained its identity 
in language and substance as welt as 
in numbering since it was enacted in 
the earlier code of 1898 in the high 
noon of the British Raj. 

It says in sub-section 1 that "a 
police officer knowing of a design to 
commit any cognisable offence may 


arrest, without orders from a Magis¬ 
trate and without a warrant, the per¬ 
son so designing, if it appears to such 
officer that the commission of the 
offence cannot be otherwise preseirted''. 

What does this mean, precisely? 
An attempt to commit a cognisable 
offence is itself an offence for which 
the man can be arrested and pro- 
.secutcd. But in law mere preparation 
is no offence for the man has the 
locus penitentia, opportunity to change 
his mind and what passes in the mind 
is beyond the reach of civilised legal 
systems. But then you see a man 
preparing to commit an offence be¬ 
fore your eyes and you know that the 
offence will surely be committed un- 
lc,ss he is stopped. This is the proper 
object of section 151 — the offence 
“cannot be otherwise prevented’’ The 
other safeguards are the knowledge 
of the police officer — “knowing’’ — 
and the stage of preparation ■ 
’’design" — as distinct from contem¬ 
plation in the abstract. 

The man arrested must be put up 
before a magistrate within 24 hours. 
This is his fundamental right anyway 
(Article 22(2)). But the next step 
envisaged in the Code itself is men¬ 
tioned in sub-section 2. “No person 
arrested under sub-section (1) shall 
be detained in custody for a period 
exceeding twenty-four hours from the 
time of his arrest unless his further 
detention is required or authorised 
under any other provisions of this 
Code or ,of any other law for the time 
being in force". The “design" having 
been checked, the man must be 
released within 24 hours unless mean¬ 
while investigations have revealed an 
offence in which case he is put up 
before a magistrate for remand. 

But the improper object of section 
151 in police practice is to prevent 
peaceful demonstrations against toe 
visiting Prime Minister or even lesser 
mortals in the ruling hierarchy and in 
some cases to acquire time to serve 
an order of detention! This is how 
the All Brothers were arrested in 
1921, for instance, and this is exactly 
how in many cases section 151 has 
been abused. The High Courts tried 
to curb the abuse. 

’There must be an ’emergency, 
some urgency wUch warrants arrest 


under section 151,^ & Uiaoit 
Court ruled in 1929. Otherwise the 
arrest is illegal and the arizen is 
‘ entitled to offer resistance" to his 
arrest. If he apprehends hurt at the 
hands of the armed constables sent 
for the arrest and they use criminal 
force towards him and he thereupon 
retaliates causing them simple injury, 
it cannot be said that he has exceed¬ 
ed his right of self-defence. 

In 1949, the Orissa High Court 
emphasised the aspect of “knowledge’’ 
of a design by the person himself to 
commit a particular offence. A 
member of political iparty cannot 
be arrested merely because in the 
upinion of the police the party’s pro¬ 
gramme envisages commission of 
offences. In 1962 the Allahabad High 
Court ruled that the fact that a nun’s 
speeches arouses communal feelings 
is no ground for invoking section 151. 
He could at best be prosecuted under 
section 153A of the Penal Code. 

In 1966 in a case concerning a Jan 
Sangh politician the Delhi Hign Court 
held that a person cannot be arrested 
under section 151 merely on an ap¬ 
prehension of bleach of peace. “Ap¬ 
prehension" is not the same thing as 
“knowledge”, it must also appear to 
the police officer that the offence can¬ 
not otherwise be prevented. Curious¬ 
ly, the constitutional validity of 
section 151 has not been tested on 
the anvil of the fundamental rights 
to this day. 

Article 21 of the Constitution insists 
that “no person shall be deprived of 
his life or personal liberty except 
according to procedure established 
by law”. In Maneka Gandhi's case 
the Supreme Court ruled that the 
procedure must be a fair and just one 
and the law must be a valid one. It 
must also be a law which does not 
violate any of the other fundamental 
rights; for example, the civil liberties 
embodied in .\rticle 19 which are sub¬ 
ject only to “reasonable lestrictions". 

In Gopalanachari vs State of Kerala, 
decided on November 12, 1980, the 
Supreme Court applied these criteria 
to section 107 of the Criminal Pioce- 
dure Code, the chapter proceedings 
for dealing 5«jth “habitual" offen¬ 
ders. The court invited attention to 
the fact that notorious corporations 
who are “habitual" economic offen¬ 
ders are let alone and only the poor 
are picked upon. The court insisted 
on “convincing testimony of clear and 
present danger to society” before a man’s 
liberty is taken away, however briefly. 

Sertion 151 must be "read down" 
accordingly or ruled unconstitutienal. 
The sooner this is done, the better. 
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SNOW-CLAD mountain peaks, thick 
greenery dominated by tall chinar trees, 
plenty of rose gardens and the cool 
weather reminded me of Srinagar city 
in the Kashmir valley in our country 
as 1 landed in the valley dty of 
Dushanbe, the Capital of Tadjekistan 
in late April of this year. Tadjekistan 
is one of the four Centra! Asian Re¬ 
publics of the Soviet Union where 83 
per cent of the inhabitants belong to 
the Tadjek and Uriiek nationalities, a 
good part of the older generation ot 
which still believes in Islam. At pre¬ 
sent Tadjekistan assumes greater signi¬ 
ficance than ever before on account ot 
its long border with Afghanistan in the 
south. Moreover, the Persian language 
serves as a common base for Tadjekistan, 
Afghanistan and Iran which enables 
easy communicaiion among the peo¬ 
ples. The radio station at Dushanbe, 
the capita! of Tadjekistan, regularly 
broadcasts to the people of Afghanistan 
in the Afghan language information 
about the major achievements of the 
peoples of Soviet Central Asia in the 
social and economic field. The broad¬ 
cast also covets news regarding free¬ 
dom of religion which is being effecti¬ 
vely exercised by people in the Soviet 
Central Asia. However, in the 1920s 
and 30s, many Tadjeks and Uzbeks 
were reported to haVe fled from the 
Soviet Union and settled down in 
Afghanistan and they seem to be keep¬ 
ing their identity till today. Among 
o'.her considerations, the Soviet Union’s 
interest in keeping close and friendly 
relations with Afghanistan stems from 
the fact that the Pyanj river running 
along the mountain border between 
Afghanistan and Tadjekistan has immense 
hydro-electric potentialities and as per 
initial technical estimates of the Coun¬ 
cil for the Study of Productive Forces 
under the Academy of Sciences of the 
Tadjek SSR, 13 hydro power stations 
could be built with a total electricity 
generation capacity of over 11 mi'Jion kw 
to produce over 98 billion kwh of 
electricity which could serve as a 
strong base for the economic develop¬ 
ment of ^ Soviet Central Asia in the 
future. Apart from these factors, Tad¬ 
jekistan provides an interesting case in 
understanding the new challenges 
facing the Sovieli as also the complex 
processes involved in socio-economic 


development of Soviet Central Asia in 
the contemporary period. 

While it is well known that Tad¬ 
jekistan, as other Central Asian Re¬ 
publics, was relatively and absolutely 
backward in the 1920s, it is important 
to note that few years back L I Brezh¬ 
nev declared that the task of levelling 
up of inequalities among fte republics 
of the USSR had been largely achieved. 
However, there are differences of opi¬ 
nion among Soviet economists on the 
question of levelling up of inequalities 
among the republics in the USSR. As 
compared to the Baltic republics and 
other European parts of the USSR, 
Tadjekistan and other Central Asian 
Republics arc still lagging behind in 
teuas of absolute and per capita natio¬ 
nal income and indastrial production 
by 30-.35 per cent. Moreover, R K 
Rakhimov, a distinguished economists 
and Director of the Institute of Eco¬ 
nomics under the Academy of Science.s 
of Tadjekistan, strongly feels that per 
capita consumption and not per capita 
production is the appropriate indicator 
to consider whether differences in the 
levels of economic development among 
the republics have been eliminated. 
Many Soviet economists consider thal 
by levelling up of inequalities is meant 
creating nearly unifoim socio-economic 
infrastructure in different republics. 
While this debate has weim going on 
among Soviet econornkts, there can be 
no two opinions about the phenomenal 
progress achieved by Tadjekistan and 
other Central Asian Republics in social 
and economic spheres during the last 
half a cenhuy. The Tadjek economy 
has a highly developed agricultural 
sector with specialisation in cotton, 
horticulture and livestock fanning. It 
also has a fairly developed and grow¬ 
ing industrial aector, reasonably well 
developed transport end communication 
network, nearly 100 per cent literacy, 
and so on. Living conditions in 
cities appear to be quite good and 
citizens in Dushanbe dress well and 
perhaps eat more meat than the 
Moseovites. 

Despite this significant achievement 
in certain spheres, Tadjekistan, how¬ 
ever, has been facing a different set ot 
problems and conditions which have 
wide socio - economic ramifications. 
Some of these problems are partly 


Demogkaphic PaoBUU 

By far the most important problem 
facing the Soviet leaders and planners 
in Central Asia and Tadjekistan in 
particular is the demographic one since 
a mini population-explosion has taken 
place in this republic in the post-War 
Iieriod, While Tadjekistan had about 
4 million population in 1981 accounting 
for just 1.5 per cent of total popula¬ 
tion in the USSR, it is important to 
note that between 1951 and 1981, the 
population of this republic has increased 
by over 258 per cent, the highest 
growth achieved by any republic in the 
country. During the same period, the 
country as a whole has recorded 147 
per cent growth of population. What 
is more striking is the fact that while 
in 1951 the population of Tadjekistan 
at 1.5 million wus almo.st half of the 
total population of two pre-Baltic re¬ 
publics, namely Latvia and Estonia, in 
1981 the population of Tadjekistan had 
almost reached the level of the total 
population of these two pre-Baltic re¬ 
publics put together. In 1981 the level 
of urbanisation of Tadjekistan at 35 per 
cent was the lowest in the country and 
was half of the level of urbanisation 
reached by republics such as RSFSR, 
Estonia and Latvia. While the average 
size of the family in this republic was 
about 6 against 3.1 in the Baltic re¬ 
publics, in rural areas the actual family 
size is much larger with 8-8 and even 
10 children per family. Even the most 
educated urban Tadjek families I visit¬ 
ed considered it necessary and desir¬ 
able to have 3 children, while an 
educated family in Moscow considers it 
difficult to bring up more than one child. 

By itself this high growth rate of 
popufation in Tadjekistan would not 
have posed any serious problem for the 
country which is otherwise facing a 
considerable shortage of manpower. But 
the problem has assumed significance 
on account of specific socio-culturai 
factors. By nature, the Tadjeks love 
their own environment and do not like 
to migrate to other regions, particularly 
to less hospitable Siberia or the Far 
East. In fact, even within the republic, 
peoide do not easily migrate from rural 
to urban areas. This has given rise to 
increasing pressure of population on 
land in this mountainous repuUIc where 
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only 7 per cent of the territory is culti¬ 
vable and almost the whole of it has 
'been cultivated intensively. This has 
' affected some socio-economic indicators. 
For instance, during the period 1970-7-9 
agricultural employment increased by 
47 per cent, while gross agricultural 
production increased by 39 per cent 
and labour productivity by hardly 10 
per cent. Much of the increase in agri¬ 
cultural production was due to heavy 
investment on land and the basic pro¬ 
duction fund employed in agriculture 
increased by over 100 per cent during 
the above period. In spite of this pres¬ 
sure of population on land, there is no 
substantial shift of labour resources 
from agriculture to other occupations 
or professions on account of various 
factors. 

Firstly, the average income of collec¬ 
tive or state farm families at about 300 
roubles per month does not compare 
unfavourably with that of workers 
engaged in industrial enterprises in the 
republic, since income generated from 
private farms generally more than com¬ 
pensates for lower money income in the 
rural sector. Secondly, Tadjck society 
IS highly traditional and these talues 
are all the stronger in rural areas. This 
IS evident in strong family ties, desire 
on the part of parents to have their 
children and grandchildren close to 
them, low participation of women m 
the production sphere, widespread 
prevalence of arranged and early marri¬ 
ages, low divorce rate, belief in religion 
among relatively wide spectrum of 
population and so on. Tadjek women 
seem to be much more traditional in 
their dress and outlook than men. 

ItrousTWAL Development and 
Empukment 

Apait from these two factors, the 
third important factor is that the in¬ 
dustrial growth of Tadjekistan has not 
been sufficiently high in the recent past 
to attract and absorb the growing rural 
population. For instance, although 
Tadjekistan provides about 1 million 
tons of cotton including long stable 
cotton c^ery year, cotton textile industry 
is not well developed. About 90 per 
cent of cotton is exported to other 
parts of the country and even abroad. 
The growth of average annual gross 
industrial output in the Tenth Five-Year 
Plan (1976-1980) was hardly 6 per cent 
against 10 per cent achieved during the 
Eighth Five-Year Han (1968-1970) and 
8 per cent during the Ninth Five-Year 
Plan (1971-1975). The percentage share 
cA emplt^ment in industry at 22 per 
cent (rf the total employment in the 


economy of the republic has remained 
practically unchanged for over 10 years. 

Specific branches of the industrial 
sector have developed ramdly. The 
eonstructioD of the Nurek power gene¬ 
ration cum irrigation complex, a modern 
aluminium plant at Regar and Yavan 
electro-chemical plant have significantly 
contributed to the industrial growth of 
Tadjekistan in the recent .years. But 
many Tadjek economists consider that 
the location of some large industrial 
units including the aluminium plant 
was not rational and at any rate served 
the All Union interests more than the 
interest of the republic. For instance, 
the aluminium plant at Regar entirely 
depends upon bauxite brought from 
other republics and countries and the 
entire output goes to aviation and other 
industries in the RSFSR and other re¬ 
publics involving long distance trans¬ 
portation of raw materials as well as the 
finished product. The republic of Tad¬ 
jekistan does not so far possess any 
manufacturing establishment based on 
aluminium. Moreover, the aluminium 
factory by itself does not help solving 
the problem of rational use of large 
labour resources available in the repub- 
lic. 

A consequence of the high raite of 
growth of population is the, generation 
of large labour resources in the re¬ 
public and this is also true of other 
Central Asian republics. Full and effi¬ 
cient employment of this large and 
growing labour resources has been 
posing some difficulty. Occasionally a 
lew economists use the word ‘labour 
suiplus’ to indicate incomplete use of 
labour resources. However, many eco¬ 
nomists prefer to use the term ‘labour 
supply' to indicate the availability of 
labour resources. In fact, Tadjek eco¬ 
nomists and planners as also Soviet 
planners are aware about this surfdus 
labour problem which is estimated to 
be about 1/5 of the total labour re¬ 
sources in the republic. While the 
country as a whole needs labour power, 
incomplete use of labour resources in 
the Central Asian republics has creat- 
<d a paradoxical situation. Since the 
va-iani of large scale outmigration of 
the Central Asian peoples to other 
parts of the country has not been 
found feasible un account of intense 
immobility of the Central Asians, eco¬ 
nomists and planners in Central Asia 
including those in Tadjekistan are 
repeatedly emphasising the need to 
develop in these r^ublic labour 
intensive industries such ,is food 
canning and agricultural process¬ 
ing, light and consumer indu¬ 


stries, radio-electric, light eogi- 
neeping industries and so on. What 
is more, they propose a pattemi of 
industrial development whidi a few of 
them claim to be popular and suc¬ 
cessful in Japan but which is different 
from the generally accepted pattern in 
the Soviet Union itself. This is partly 
because the experience of working of 
a few large indusUial establishments 
in Tadjekistan based on the generally 
accepted Soviet location pattern has 
not been very happy. For instance, 
the Dushanbe Cotton Textile Mill 
which empolys over 10,000 workers 
operates only on two shifts since pri¬ 
marily women are working in this mill 
and they do not went to work in the 
third shift against the wishes of hus¬ 
band and elder members of the family. 
This is perhaps one of the sociological 
problems facing industrial development 
of th<! republic. Yet another factor 
affecting the industrial development of 
Tadjekistan is the high labour turn¬ 
over reaching upto 25-30 per cent 
in certain enterprises which adversely 
affects their economic performance — 
capacity utilisation, labour producti¬ 
vity, cost of production, and so on. A 
large number of field studies have been 
undertaken by Tadjek economists and 
social scientists in various industrial 
enterprises to investigate the reasons 
for such a high-turnover and to find re¬ 
medies for the same. According to 
the study conducted by A A Nazarov 
of the Institute of Labour in Dushanbe, 
labour turnover takes place in a largq 
number of enterprises on account of 
the lack of mutual understanding bet¬ 
ween the management and workers. 
According to him, majority of work¬ 
ers leave the job ‘on their own accord’ 
while 2-3 per cent are dismissed for 
breaking labour discipline and for 
absenteeism. Among those leaving their 
jobs, over 50 per cent were reported 
to be relatively new entrants who had 
not completed 1-2 years of service. 
Since the opportunities for employment 
are wide in the republic, young work¬ 
ers seem to try out 2 or 3 places be¬ 
fore settling down in a particular en- 
terptise or a job. Among the major 
reasons for shifting from one enterprise 
to another are lack of satisfactory ac¬ 
commodation, unsatisfactory wo'king 
conditions, low wages, preference for 
higher education, and so on. Nazarov 
suggests that the proWeni of labour 
turnover cannot be solved only through 
administrative mea.sures but require 
also a detailed psychological and so¬ 
ciological approach to the proUems oi 
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young workers. Insuicient technical 
education and lack of upbringing with 
due emphasis on socialist conscious¬ 
ness are reported to be other factors 
contributing to this unhappy situation 
and measures are being taken to 
remedy the situatitMi. Perhaps another 
important issue here is one of adapta¬ 
tion of the younger generation from a 
traditional, rural life-style to a regi¬ 
mented and disciplined industrial life 
pattern, A further dimension to the 
•specific condition of Tadjekistan is 
the prevalence of a relatively well 
developed agricultural sector in a 
planned socialist economy which pro¬ 
vides easy employment even at the cost 
of lowering of labour productivity and 
raising cost of production. 


Nrnv Appho.sch to iNDUSTwai, 
DEVELOfMENT 

In view of these varied and com¬ 
plex socio-economic problems of the 
republic and Central Asia as a whole, 
a strtMig case for a new approach has 
been made by economists which has 
been generally accepted by the plan¬ 
ners in these republic. The essence 
of this new approach is to locate labour 
intensive, less capital intensive but re¬ 
latively large indastrial establishmeaits 
in big cities and medium size towns. 
'Ihese industrial esublishments will 
act as head enterprises with branches 
in small towns and even villages which 
will concentrate on the production ol 
a specific product or a part of the 
product to be used by the head enter¬ 
prises located in the city in their as¬ 
sembling or manufacturing activities. 
For instance, a radio manufactu-ing 
factory in a city will get various parts 
produced in .small towns and villages 
in the neighbourhood b> branch indus¬ 
trial establishments or even by small 
cottage units. Moreover, in order to 
involve the large women labour force 
in the social production, the-e are pro¬ 
posals to set up units in villages which 
will supply raw naterials such as wool 
ur textile fabrics to women at their 
homes who will knit or stitch garments 
or make traditional and commonly 
used goods like Kibuteks (a tradidonaJ 
headwear with artistic designs used by 
men and women in the Soviet Central 
Asia) and collect the finished p oducis 
for sale. In other words, it has been 
decided by the planners in Central 
Asia that mountain will go to Moham¬ 
mad since Mohammad refuses to go 
to the mountain. 

According to many authoritative 


sources in academic institutes in 
Dushanbe and T^hkent, the above 
experiments of locating industrial 
units in small towns and villagt-s and 
p:omoting household industrial activi¬ 
ties are already being carried out, 
although there is no precise idea about 
the magnitude of this form of indus¬ 
trial production in the Central A.sian 
cpublics. However, there is a general 
consensus among economis's and 
planners that it is not significant at 
present. Although ideologically such 
an approach to industrial development 
would not be compatible with the 


Stalinist model of socialist economy, 
a few economists go back to Lenin to 
justify the applica.ion of this method 
of industrial development to Soviet 
Central Asia in the contemporary 
period. The Soviet leaders and lead¬ 
ing scholars of the academic commu¬ 
nity in Moscow seem to accept this 
approach by taking a pragmatic view 
of the matteir. It is a challenge for the 
planners and economists in Soviet Cen¬ 
tral Asia to make a real break-through 
by achieving success in this new ap- 
p oach to industrial progress of theii 
republic in the years to come. 


WEST ASIA 

Winner Takes All 

Gubhan Dhanani 


THE US active involvement of the 
United States in Arab-Israeli dispute 
predates the creation of the state ol 
Lsrael; in August 1945, President 
Truman interceded with the British on 
behalf of the world Jewry In get an 
inmiediate admission to 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine. In the 1950s the US 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
mooted three separate propasals in 
(piick succession to lonnalise the situa¬ 
tion on ground and secure Ara*) 
accpiiesance in Israel's existence in their 
midst. NoJie ol them yielded a positivi' 
result. The US policy and role during 
the Suez War ol 1956 were unexce)i- 
tionable; US coinmilmen! to Israeli 
.sovereignty and tenitorial integrity — 
ves; a stq> beyond that —- a categorical 
no. .A lot of inherent and extraneous 
factors .shaped US policy at that time 
wliich has come to .ssmbolise an 
abberation since then. It did not set a 
trend, nor has it produced a repetition. 

Towards the end of 1960s the Rogers 
Peace Plan was mooted with a specific 
purpose of reducing the Soviet military 
presence in Egypt, limiting Soviet in¬ 
volvement in the Arab-Israeli tension.s 
and securing US predominance over 
the entire region. The Plan was 
eminently successtul and marked an 
end of active Soviet diplomacy on the 
matter. 

The latest phase of US management 
of the matter set in after the 1973 
Arab-lsrael war. In appearances, it put 
everything that had happened earlier 
in a shadow as Henry Kissbger 
(mbarked on a spectacular one-man 
show to he seen and heard across halt 
the gkilie with world mass media traii- 


ing Inm ior over three years. The 
shuttles were .successful in achieving 
their basic aim; i e to male the Arabs 
believe that West Asia was an item on 
US agenda and that the US was 
occupied with it. Additionallj. I hey also 
brought about a rift in the Arab ranks 
by removing Egypt from the coniron- 
tiition and erected a pro-US regiona! 
oower-stmeture comprising Israel, 
Egypt. Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

The shuttles were wound up attei 
the Democrats occupied the While 
House. Carter toyed wilh the idea ol 
evolving a comprehensive soliilion to 
the problem, hut soon reverted to the 
bilateral, step-by-step diplomacy ol 
Kissinger. Tbe Camp David accords 
were purely Kissingcrian in approach, 
content and direction. The Israel-Egyp! 
Treaty of March 1979 proved it. To¬ 
wards the second half ot bis term, 
Carter was caiighi up in the revo’ii- 
tionary upheaval in Iran, the take-ovei 
of llie US nnhassy in Tehran, the 
.Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and 
.so on. By the end of his term, his a - 
tention was sufficiently diverted from 
the Arab-lsrael problem to the imme¬ 
diate strategic concerns so that he 
iprietly left the mediator's olHee to pu'. 
on a marine’s unifomi in the service 
of the Rapid Deployment Force. 

In December 1980, President-elect 
Ronald Reagan sent Henry Kissinger on 
a private visit to West Asia. It .set the 
world wondering if the shuttle was be¬ 
ing put back on the rails again. Even 
it the gesture was meant to ctmvey an 
indication of a future revival of the 
US mediatory role, it soon became 
clear that even a cleVer trick does not 
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found tile things in die Anb irarld 
much the same as when he had kit, 
there was no mistaking the fact that 
^ the Arab people's vision liad got 
jltiiccustomed to the glare of his brilliance 
^ and could almost see through it. The 
.shuttle, therefore, was not to be resum¬ 
ed. Instead, Kissinger was to go back 
lu his prolessoria! chamber and make 
his individual contribution in the tonn 
(,l explaining US policy to the trorld, 
preparing contingency plans ond sug- 
ijesting policy guidelines. The US 
.slakes in the region were becoming too 
east and diverse to be left to one 
qngle individual once again. 

Carter'.s call for a Rapid Depbyment 
horce was liirthcr expanded and 
strengthened by Reagan’s proposal ot 
(orging a ‘Strategic Consensus’. Israel 
sselcomed it and ptumptly a "Memoran¬ 
dum of Understanding on Strategic Co- 
oppralion'' was signed by the US and 
l.srael. Thus, if the US and Israeli 
.strategic concerns were publicly tagged 
together, so were the US (piest lor 
.solution ot the .\rab-Israel pioblem and 
Its own .strategic objectives. Israel’s 
pursuit of an incTeasing'y ruthless and 
.starkly expansionisi policies was the 
net result; m August 1980, it declared 
Ji'iiLsalein, including the occupied Arab 
sector, as its undivided and eternal 
capital, in June 1981, it launched a 
raid on the Iraqi nuclear plant, Osirak, 
in February this year, it loiinahy an- 
iicsed the Golan Heights. A.s the US 
temporarily suspended’’ the Menioran- 
diini ol Understanding in the altennath 
ot the Golan annexation — purely ior 
the sake of world consumption — 
Menachim Begin declated: "The iieoplc 
of Israel have lived 8,700 years with¬ 
out a ‘memorandum ol understanding’ 
svith the United States and they will 
continue to live without one tor 
another 3,700 years". 

Towards the end of May, the Israeli 
Defence Minister, Ariel Sharon, visited 
the United States which resulted in the 
resumption of the Memorandum — 
now c'early on the Israeli terms. By 
the time the Israeli attack was launched 


US wetpcmi'for dtiiet than defeitfive 
purpose and suspended a fresh supply 
of phospherous boitdjs — after as¬ 
certaining that the Israeli armoury was 
well-stocked with them. 

Diplomatically, the US played its 
cards beautifully. Alexander Haig was 
sacked in the middle of the crisis, as 
it it was he who had instigated the 
noble. Israelis on a wrong path and his 
departure would make them see the 
light. Geoige P Shultz, a top-man in 
the Bechtel Corporation, a' world-wide 
engineering finn with major contracts 
in Saudi Arabia and other rich Arab 
countries, was selected Haig’s successor. 
Shultz’s connections with the Arab 
governments and his pro-.Aiab leanings 
were abi given adequate publicity and 
were backed up with hi.s pro-Palestine 
statements. On the field-level, the US 
negotiator Philip Habib’s Arab-Lebanesc 
origins and personal prestige lent addi¬ 
tional credibility to American diplo¬ 
macy. At the United Nations, the US 
employed twin-tactics ol stalling and 
veloing the proceedings. All these moves 
were co-ordinated at the top by the 
leakages of Beagan’s irritation with 
Israel, his frosty meeting with Sharon, 
an indirect threat of direct talks with 
the PLO and so on. 

Finallv, w'hcre does the Lebanon 
war figure in the overah American 
political objective? One cannot do 
better than recall Kissinger’s analysi.s 
which he gave in a newspaper article 
during the initial .stages of war. He 
called on the US “to relate in a com¬ 
prehensive approach the three great 
issues of the Middle East: the Leban¬ 
ese Crisis, the autonomy talks regard¬ 
ing the West Bank and Gaza, and the 
threat to Western interests in the Gull 
region’’. His own suggestions ate that 
the US strive for “the independence 
of Lebanon, fulfilment of attainab e 
Arab aspirations on the West Bank and 
protection of the balance ot power and 
institutions in the Arabian peninsula”. 
Such policy initiatives “would reconcile 
all .America’s cbjcctives wi ll those ol 
a'l its friends in the area, Arab as well 


aslirael. ft would he fhe belt hufwuk 
against Arab radicalism and Soviet 
interference.’’ To put it plainly, Kis¬ 
singer prescription is as follows; the 
US has been supervising the Egyptian 
strategic warning system in Sinai since 
1975 and its military contingents are 
present there as a part of the Multi¬ 
lateral Observation Force since April 
this year. Egypt is now a client-state 
of the United States and Israel. The 
Lebanon Crisis affords oKwrtunity to 
induct yet more mllitaiy contingents in 
the country and secure a second Iront 
for Israel. The securing of the third 
front, the Syrian, may then be taken 
up. And the last front, the West Bank, 
may then fulfil the “attainable Arab 
aspiration” — yet another client-state 
of Palestinians. The “secure borders" 
for Israel would then be finally achiev¬ 
ed. 

From his twenty-five square kilo¬ 
metre redoubt, Arafat wrote desperate 
letters to Fidel Castro, Habis Chafti 
and Javier Perez, de Cuellar to art!- 
vise the non-aligned, tire Organisation 
of Islamic Conferences and the United 
Nations respectively. In a letter to the 
Arab League, he called on the Arab 
slates to withdraw the Arab ambassa¬ 
dors and bank deposits from the Uni¬ 
ted States and suspend Arab dealings 
with the American companies. In a 
letter to the Conference of Arab Work¬ 
ers’ Federation, he asked them to fight 
agaiast the US and its interests through¬ 
out the Aral) world. 

The appeals received sympathy, but 
nothing beyond that. In the mean¬ 
while, Arafat continued to accept and 
use the American presence. He was 
pho'ographed with the US Congress¬ 
men, his face beamed on the US tele¬ 
visions almost everyday, his lieutenant 
lasam Sartawi did a marathon public 
relations work in the Western world 
with a view to get the US recognition 
for the PLO and finally, the PLO 
agreed to withdraw from Lebanon 
under the supervision of the US and 
its allies. The Soviet Union proposed 
an international Conference to solve ftie 
crisis while Beirut burnt. 


on Lebanon on June 6, three US task 
forces had already taken up positions 
close to the battle theatre. The entire 
operation was carried out by the US- 
supplied military machine down to the 
cluster-bombs used on the helpless 
civilians. In the middle of carnage, the 
US made half-hearted attempts — 
again for purely appearances’ sake — 
of extricating itself. The Reagan 
Administration sent a wddely publicised 
“secret communication" to the US 
Congress that Israel “may’’ have used 
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REVIEWS 


Divide and Rule in British India 

David Hardiman 

Prelnde to Partidoa: Tke Indiaa Muslims and die Imperial System 
of Control by David Page; Oxford University Press, New Delhi 1982: 
pp 288, Rs 120. 


THERE are two popular explanationa 
for the partition of India in 1947. The 
first, which tends to be favoured by 
Indian nationalist historians, lays most 
stress on the British policy of divide 
and rule. Through skilful maniptilatioii, 
the British fostered the growth of two 
rival polilic,il entities in India — the 
Hindus and the Muslims. The other 
explanation, which tends to be favour¬ 
ed by orien'alists and apologists for 
British rule, stresses the fundamental 
incompatibilriy of the two religious 
communities. Partition is seen as the 
inevitable outcome of the centuries- 
old rivalry between Hindus and Muslims. 

The book under review adopts the for¬ 
mer approach. David Page argues that 
British intiative was ultimately resporr- 
sihle for dividing the two communities. 
Kor him, the crucial tuming point in 
this process was the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford constitutional telorm of 1921). 
These n’forms greatly reinforced and 
extended the communal base to Indian 
politics. On the one hand, they institu- 
tiona'Lsed the principle ot separate 
electorates tor Hindus and Muslims 
(first tried out on a limited scale m 
1909). Page argues on p 260; “This 
was one of the most crucial factors in 
the deve'opraent of communal polities. 
Muslim politicians did not have to 
appeal to non-Muslims; non-Muslims 
did not have to appeal to Muslims. 
This made it very difficult for a genuine 
Indian nationalism to emerge." On the 
other hand, the rctorms changed the 
haus of Muslim politics. Before then, 
Muslim politics had heen focused on 
the cities of Hindustan, lying in the 
belt between Lahore and Lucknow. 
The reforms extended the IranchLse o 
over live million votci.s, which ine.mt 
that the rural voters laiw swamped the 
urban electorate. This ensured llie 
speedy political d<mi.se ol the urban 
Muslims of the I P ,ind urban-ba-sed 
Muslim leaders sucli as the Ali brothers 
and M A .linnah. and the rise in poli¬ 
tical importance of the rural Muslims 
of Western Punjal) and East Bengal. In 
the Punjab, Farl-i-Husain's Musi in- 
dominated Unionist Par \ rapidly be¬ 
came the chief force m provincial 
politics: in Bengal, communal Muslim 


politicians dominated the legislative 
council from 1926 onwards. The focus 
of Muslim politics thus shifted to 
formerly peripheral areas, and the stage 
was set for the formation of a Pakistan 
centred on these two regions. 

Page argues that the politicians ol 
the.se two Muslim-majority areas were 
not interested in Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Their veiy po.sition depended on the 
operation of separate electorates and 
.separatist politics. Fazl-i-Hiisain stated 
Ihe ca.se in a most forthright manner 
in 1930 (quoted on p 224) i 

Now, who will benefit more by res- 
poasibility being introduced at the 
Centre at this stage, Hindus or 
Muslims? Undoubted y the Hindas. 
Therefore wlio should be anxious to 
.set Ic cotnnumal differences in order 
to .secure the promised gain? Na¬ 
turally. the Hindus. Then why should 
Muslims, who are politically, edtica- 
tuina'ly and cconomrcally weaker rn 
the corrntry, pretend that by ousting 
the British power from India, and 
hs introdneing lusponsibility, they 
■stand to gain .so much that for it they 
.ire prepared to sacrifice communal 
irrterests? 

MTten Jinnah and other all-India Mus¬ 
lim leaders tried to make peace with 
the Congress in the late 1920s, their 
efforts came to nothing largely becaase 
of the opposition of provincial Muslims 
led by the Punjabi Unionists. Jinnah, 
who had no strong provincial base ol 
his own, was forced into the political 
wtlderttcss. During the Round Tab'e 
Conferences in London iir 1930-32, the 
provincial Maslims were accepted by 
the Brilish as the .spokesmen of Mus¬ 
lim interests. As a result of their de¬ 
mands, sepata'e electorates were ni- 
taint'd hr a .strengthened form tn the 
(Jovenuiient of India Act of 193'5, 
which granted provincial seli-rule. 
Jinnah was forced to adapt his political 
role lo this communal reality, so that 
.liter 1934 he re-cmerged as an un¬ 
compromising proponent of Muslim 
separatism. Page argues that it was the 
operation of the Montagu-Che'msford 
refoims which therefore made Jinnah 
into the eventual Qvaid i Aram of 
Pakistan (p 192). 

In all of these developments, Page 
traces, with many telling examples, the 


hand of the British administration, and 
in particular the hand of the men of 
the Punjab service. The Punjab cadre 
were an able lot, but deeply reactionary 
and with a Punjabi perspective always 
colouring their view of India as a 
whole. They held a strong contempt 
for Indian nationalist politicians, and 
they placed great faith in the strategy 
of divide and ntle — a strategy parti- 
cu’arly sirited to the Punjab. Succeeding 
Viceroys depended heavily on the advice 
of men such as Malcolm Hailey, 
Geoffrey de Montmorency and H W 
Emeirson, all Punjab administrators. 
Large'y as a result of their councils, 
'he Government of Ind'a followed a 
coasistent policy of bolstering right- 
rving comtttunal interests as a hrtlwark 
against the rising tides of Indian 
nationalism. 

The corollary of thrs was Indian 
nationalists who wished to maintain 
communal unity and could liardly afford 
to play .such a loaded dree bv working 
the Montagu - Chelmsford reforms. 
Gandhi, in particular, sorrght to trans¬ 
cend the separatist logic of the reforms 
by launching an alternative mass move¬ 
ment for independence in which Hindus 
and Muslims fought side-by-sidc. The 
defeat of Non Co-opci.ition in 1922 
was thus, among other things, a resound¬ 
ing victory for the forces of commu- 
nalism in India. The Hindu-Muslini 
unity of the period 1916-22 was not 
to he seen again. 

Page traces with considerable skill 
the political events of the perbd 1920- 
32. His emphasis on the shift in locus 
ol Muslim politics from the cities of 
the UP to the rural areas of the Punjab 
provides an original contribution to the 
subject. His findings have in farrt al¬ 
ready been published in an article by 
Ayesha Jalal and Anil Seal {Modem 
Asian Studies, 15 1 3, July 1981). These 
two writers have quarried Page’s ori- 
^nal doctoral thesis in an extremely 
liberal manner with scant acknowledge¬ 
ment as to the originality of Page’s 
work. It is all to the good, therefore, 
that we can now read Page in the 
original, for his work has greater em¬ 
pathy for the subject and more subtlety 
than does that of Jalal and Seal. 

Page’s book also helps us to conect 
the popular belief that if Fazi-i-Husain 
had not died at the early age of 59 
in 1936, the partition of India might 
not have ocourred. The argument is 
that Fazi-i-Husain beaded a united 
party of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, 
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and tha't if he bad lived the coomm- 
nalist Muslim Leaguers would never 
have captured the Punjab. Page ac¬ 
cepts that Fazl-i-Husain was popular 
with Hindu, Muslim and Silth peasants 
alike because of various measures which 
he initiated in favour of rural interest.s 
(p 69). But he shows quite clearly that 
Husain wa.s above ail else the cham¬ 
pion of the interests of the Punjabi 
Muslims. His most important single 
historic ro’e was to act as the leading 
.spokesman for the Muslim .separatist- 
in the period 1928-34 — a role dictated 
very much by his pcrsition as a Pmi- 
jabi Muslim politician. He used his 
base in the Punjab to overcome the 
anti-separatist Muslims led by Jinnah. 
Jinnah was forced by his defeat to adopt 
a new form of popular communalism 
with an all-India dimension; a form ot 
politics which was to prove most potent 
during the. 1940s. It is unlikely that 
had Fad-t-Husain lived he could have 
stemmed the rtsing tide of Jinnah's 
Muslim League. As it was. Punjab was 
the Inst bastion to fall to Jinnah (in 
1946); by then the Quakl i Azam had 
iiecome an irresistible force in the 
world of the Indian Muslims. 

Perhaps, therefore, we should not 
overemphasise the role of FazI i-Hn- 
.sain’s Punjab in the development ot 
Muslim separatism in India, as Page 
tends to do. Husain’s battle to mdn- 
tain separate electorates was critical at 
11 particirlar juncture (1928-34); but 
after 1935 the focits of Muslim politics 
shifted from the Punjab. Pakistan grew 
to fruition outside its eventual home¬ 
land. It was only in 1946 that the 
locus shifted back to the Punjab once 
more; this time with a ghastly venge¬ 
ance. 

A .still more fundamenta' question 
can be raised. Is it really true thai 
Btitish policies of divide and rule, 
institubonalised through measures such 
as the Montagu-Qielmsford relorms, 
were the chief cause of communal 
.separatism? Page argues that the Mon- 
tagii-Chelmsford reforms produced fhe 
communal politician, who then stirred 
up the masses, which led to the com- 
munal riots of the mid-1920s (see in 
particular pp 77-78). He admits that 
he has little evidence to prove his case. 
Perhaps he is on the wrong track, for 
it is more likely that it was Hie com¬ 
munal riot which produced the com¬ 
munal politician. In UP the fierce riots 
of 1923 and 1824 led to the rapid 
emergence of communal politicians in 
tune with the new po'.itical situation. 
In Bengal, the Calcutta riots of 1926 


shattered the delicate alliance between 
the Slwarajists and Muslims and turned 
men like Suhrawardy and Abdur 
Rahkn into fierce Muslim communalists. 
Men such as these were not the au¬ 
thors of communalism, the; were mere¬ 
ly hopping onto a popular bandwagon. 
Wliat we really need to investigate, in 
other words, arc the causes of popular 
communalism. 

In questioning the ‘divide and rule’ 
explanation, I am not suggesting a tc- 
lum to the old orientalist position — 
that the Hindus and Muslims were 
fundamentally incompatible. This argu¬ 
ment is based on the assumption that 
there is a timelessness to religious be¬ 
liefs which transcends history. I would 
argue, rather, that religions are chang¬ 
ing constantly to fit the realities of 
the day. If there had been a strong 
enough mood in India lor communal 
harmony, it is certain tha* Irolh Hindu 
and Muslim theology would have been 
found compatible with political unit). 
But the mood was not like that, and 
Islam and Hindu dharma became theo¬ 
logies of separatism. Why was this so? 

Recent n'-search by Cyan Pandey in 
eastern UP has revealed that there were 
specific socio-economic causes for the 
growth of communalism in this region 
during the nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries. During this period 
there was an increasing tendency tor 
groups to try to protect their interests 
by .stressing their identities as mem¬ 
bers of particular religious communities. 

The reasons for this were complex; 
but they had much to do with the 
general colonia] impact on Indian so- 
cicly during the nineteenth century. It 
wc assume that this was true for other 
parts of India, then it would appear 
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that relipous separatism had its tsxrts 
deep in the localities of India. Before 
the twentieth century there was little 
in the way of an all-India content to 
this communalism. This was a develop¬ 
ment of the early twentieth century. 
The Hindu sense of communal unity 
reaching beyond the locality was brought 
about by the great nationalist agita¬ 
tions of 1905-10 and 1918-22. Muslim 
all-India religious identity developed, 
above ad, as a result of the Khilafat 
movement. The failure of these great 
movements led, therefoie, to the bitter 
communal rioting of the mid-1920s. 
The elites, both British and Indian, 
merely responded to these ground- 
.swells, exploiting the forces of popular 
communalism in whichever way suited 
tlwm be.sl. Without such a grounds- 
.sweJ, the British could not have divided, 
and ruled with such success, and 
Hindu and Miulim ccmmunalist poli¬ 
ticians could not have become major 
national figures. 

To siun up, “Prelude to Partition” 
provides us with an excellent and 
original study of the operations of the 
politics of divide and rule. It provides 
us with a much longer-term perspective 
than mo.st existing studies, which tend 
to concentrate on the final decade be¬ 
fore partition, and as a result we come 
much closer to the heart of the prob¬ 
lem. The years 1920-32 uiere undoub¬ 
tedly critical. However, it may be 
questioned whether divide and rule ex¬ 
plains all. We need to go on from 
studic-s such as David Page’s to exa¬ 
mine the development ot communalist 
.sentiments at a much deeper level il 
we are to understand the full impera¬ 
tives of this important aspect of the 
politics of twentieth century India. 
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Leg-Up for Small Industry 

Sanjay Siaha 

Devdopiiq; SmaB-Scalc Industries in India: An Integrated Approach, 
The ExpetkiKe of the Birla Institute of Technology’s Small Industry 

Scheme by Marilyn Carr, Intermediate Technology Publications, 
London. 1981; pp ix-87, £5.50. 


"IP' success is measured in terms of 
high-level pronouneemenb., the battle 
tor small enterprises has been won", 
.says the writer of the preface to the 
book under review. The Indian ease is 
!i classic example ot this phenomenon. 

Obtaining a judicious mix of policies 
to, create a dynamic small industry 
sector is largely a matter for official 
macrp-level policymaking. At the 
micro-level, individual organisations and 
groups interested in small industry pro¬ 
motion can do little more than facilitate 
and supplement the use by small entre¬ 
preneurs of the official client-focused 
programmes and incntive systems. 
One of the few .successful examples ot 
participation ot this sort is that of the 
Birla Institute of Technology' (BIT) out¬ 
side Ranchi. 

This b(X)k consists ot an indepth 
s udy of the BIT model lor small 
industry promotion. It has been carried 
out by Marilyn Carr of the late 
E F Schumacher’s London-based Intel 
mediate Technology Development 
Group (ITDG). The ITDG ha.s, of late, 
become increasingly toncerued with 
the software af appiopiiatc trchmilogy 
utilisation. This book forms part ol its 
effort, to determine and publicise iIk' 
morphology of succe.ss in this field. It 
hopes, thereby, to improve and encour¬ 
age policy action for .small industry 
promolion. 

According to this study, the BIT 
strategy combines within a single 
organisation the elements ol entre- 
piencurship development and .sustained 
technical assislanoe crucial to the suc¬ 
cess of Mich a promotional programme. 
In a business environment of bureau¬ 
cratically administered controls and 
incentives, the Small Industries Re¬ 
search, Training and Development 
Organisation (SIRTDO), promoted by 
BIT, provides unique back-up, through 
an integrated programme with a 
financing Institution and the Bihar 
government’s small indiislrs promotion 
authorities. Booted as it Is within a 
technical institute and dependent 
mainly on a small band of teachers, the 
SIRTDO scheme represents a workable 


and leplicable model for small industry 
liiomotioii. Over the pas. tour yeans, 
SIRTDO has sponsoied .12 units pro¬ 
ducing a variely of products including 
iiiiiiing equipment, transmission clamps, 
truck components, steel balls, electronic 
control panels, dry-type transformers, 
and lliiids for intravenous injeclions. 
The total cumulative turnover ot these 
luiits had reached B.s 4 crore at the 
time of the study (in 1980-81), and 
orders in hand amounted to Rs 2 crore. 
Jobs were created lor over 400 people 
Iroin .surrounding villages at an average 
fixed cost of Rs 10,000 pci workplace. 
(This compares with csdniated cost, 
jM-r workplace, ranging from Rs .TO.OOO 
in the local heavy electricals industry 
lo lls 1,6 lakh ill the steel industn.) 
The programme js continuing to expand 
and has now been adopted bv the 
Bihar government as the centrepiece 
ol its small-scale industrialisation 
strategy. 

It is its implementation, rather than 
its conception, that marks out this 
scheme from purely government run 
programmes The hallmark ol the 
strategy is flexibility. Where purely 
government-operated schemes fail be¬ 
cause ol the inability oi the system to 
adjus: to the needs of the individual 
entrepreneur, the SIRTDO stall pro¬ 
vide a problem-oriented service, right 
Irom the pre-investmeii; stage ol 
identifying entrepreneurs and products 
to the point at which the project be¬ 
comes a self-reliant entity — a period 
often extending up lo five years. 
SIRTDO entrepreneurs have constant 
and immediate access to technical and 
managerial advice and to technology 
adaptation and testing facilities. Advice 
and support is readily available irom 
SIRTIX) core staff, who regard them¬ 
selves as being ‘on call’ on a 24-houi 
basis. 

.As Carr concludes, the success of 
ihe .scheme is based on good manage¬ 
ment and technical excellence. SIRTDO 
units have undertaken considerable 
technical innovation in both product 
and process development, This has 
enabled import substitution, cost re¬ 
duction to purchasers previously buying 


from large lion-local industries, and 
savings on capital and power costs. 
Unit cost reductions have been achiev¬ 
ed even as labour has Iwen suixstitu ed 
for capital, SIRTDO has produced the 
classic laliour-using, technology-innovat¬ 
ing. cost-reducing small industries even 
as the entire concept of .sinalkcali' 
industrialisation is experiencing a 
counter attack from the proponents ot 
large iiidurtry. 

As a logical extension oi its activi¬ 
ties. SIRTDO ha,s created links between 
its units and the surrounding country¬ 
side. The hook de,scribes how techno¬ 
logies fclevant to the rural environ¬ 
ment have been developed and success¬ 
fully disseminated. Entrepreneurs have 
been encouraged to deeoin|Mise the 
production process to enable village- 
level employment and ineoine genera 
lion to take place. Finally, Ine SIRTWJ 
me hod of helping the eiitieprcncur to 
help himself has created the feeling 
among entrepreneurs of accomplish¬ 
ment without undue assi-s ante. In ,i 
.society which nonnally ineasiiies suc¬ 
cessful entrepreneurship purely in 
terms ol profit, SIRTDO’s encour.'ige- 
nient of self-ljelp and recognition ol 
technical excellence, good working rela¬ 
tions, and .social resixiivs hility liie, 
acted as a major motivating force for 
technically qualified young men. 

Thus carefully researclied report pro¬ 
vides a dx’tailed de,scription and analy¬ 
ses of the SIRTIX) process ol small 
industry promotion. Case .studies ol 
individual units illustrate the frustra¬ 
tions faced by small entrepreneurs in 
the Indian business environment. They 
also show how, given encouragement 
and technical support, small entrepre- 
neius can succeed. Above all, the re¬ 
port shows the scope for technical 
institutes themselves playing a more 
active part in promoting small indus¬ 
tries — in association with government 
promotional agencies — thereby en¬ 
abling their graduates to obtain employ- 
. ment and to put their technical 
knowledge to use. The oooK is es¬ 
sential reading for policymakers, 
technical academics and ail others 
concerned with the promotion of small 
industries. It is a pity that its high 
price will effectively prevent many 
potential small entrepreneurs troni 
drawing inspiration from the success 
of their counterparts at SIR’TDO. 
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New Patterns in Health Sector Aid 

RofR JeSciy 

Criticims of health aid have largely been derived from African and Latin American experiences. 
Such criticism.^, while useful, cannot be applied wholesale to Imiia without more detailed exandnatbn 
of the ]wtterm of health sector aid which have actually characterised the period since 1947. 

This article brings together material on the scale and form that this assistance has taken, and 
demonstrates that its focus has Ireen preventive in emphasis and oriented towards the primary care sec¬ 
tor. In some jreriods U has contributed a substantial share of total public sector hedth expenditures, 
ivhile in some sphere.s, particularly in the control of communicable diseases, it has played a mafor role. 

However, the imjMct of less substantial sums going to prestige medical colleges or to jMpulation 
control programmes should not be ignored; and several of the aid categories, like the PL-480 counter¬ 
part funds and US food .surpluses, have been of dubious origin. However, the ‘new’ health aid pro¬ 
grammes do not deserve the ready dismissal they have received in .some quarters. 


SINCE 1972 it hai been iwssible to 
iliscern a new approach to overseas 
assistance to the health sector in India, 
but it 's one which has gone largely 
unnoticed in academic circles. The first 
example of the new approach is the 
India Population IVoject, funded in 
part by the World Bank and by the 
Swedish aid agency, SIDA, It operated 
m Uttar Pradesh and Karnataka and 
provided the basis ior a set ol new 
Area Development Programmes cur¬ 
rently being established in other parts 
of India, in spite of the absence of 
well-documented a.s.sessments ol its 
impact. The period since 1972 has also 
seen the most developed attempt so 
lar by the Government of India to 
make coercion a formal part of its 
family planning policies (during the 
foreibic sterilisation drive of the Emer¬ 
gency period in 1976-77) and it is 
therefore tempting to argue that the 
new approaches are little more than 
rhetorical. Indeed, Banerji argues that 
Ihe Area Development Programmes are 
merely a cloak for attempts to reintro¬ 
duce compulsory family planning.* How¬ 
ever, attempis in this field to read olt 
aid or health policies directly from the 
interests of powerful classes seem 
unconvincing, as do accounts which 
take no account ol political economy .* 
Marxists have br'gun to develop fat 
more sophisticated accoimts of soei.d 
welfare policy-making, accounts which 
allow for a more sensitive appreciation 
of the autonomy availab'e to .specialisid 
.spheres of state activity.^ Howevei, 
there are specific difficulties in attempt¬ 
ing to understand th<‘ roles of inter¬ 
national donor agencies in India, parti 
cularly in the health field. Most of the 
critiques of health aid have come from 
Latin American or African experiences. 


and their applicability to the Indian 
.situation still has to be demonstrated. In 
this paper I hope to provide the back¬ 
ground for such analyses, by describing 
in .■some detail what can be discovered 
about the pattern and significance ol 
aid to the government health sector in 
India, and by locating this discussion 
m the context of the established 
critiques. 

Health sector aid, in this paper, Is 
defined as aid specifically to the health 
sector only; it may or may not have 
imy impact on health, and the term 
excludes assistance to other sectois 
(such a.s education) which might have 
a greater impact on health. 'Aid' and 
‘assistance’ are, of course, contested 
terms; many would argue that what I 
am describing can be more usefully 
seen as a form of cultural or economic 
imperialism, but 1 use the official terms 
for the sake of simplicity. The health 
sector, for India, is defined as those 
matters which are set within the com¬ 
petence of the Ministry of Health, also 
known as the Ministry of Health and 
Fami'y Hanning, and at pre.sait lor- 
mally called the Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare. The subject ol 
nutrition has not always fallen within 
its competence, but I have inc’uded 
nutritional aid which has been channel¬ 
ed through that ministry. A good 
introduction to these definitional Issues, 
locusing on donors rather than re¬ 
cipients has ween carried out by tlio 
lastitufe of Development Studies in 
Suasex.* In general, health sector aid 
has not been the focus of as much 
critical attention as have other sectors, 
because of its apparently humanitarian 
nature. Nevertheless, there is a grow¬ 
ing body of criticism, dating from the 
mid-167Qs, which has apparently in¬ 


fluenced key decision-makers. 

There is also a powerlul argument 
against focusing at ention on heal h 
.sector .lid, since this may well have 
a far less significant impact on the 
licafth ol Indians than other aspects of 
Ihe world-economy. Multinational com¬ 
panies have been aoiused ol running 
their factories in third world countries 
m a more dangerous way than in the 
metropolis, locating polluting proces¬ 
ses in these countries to avoid en 
vironmental controls in metropolitan 
countries, and selling dangerous food 
and pharmaceutical products 'such as 
baby milk powder or time-expired 
drugs). Metropolitan countries also 
suK'iidi.se their ,)wn health services by 
imirorting trained medical staff from 
abroad. Health ‘aid’ should always be 
seen in a context set by other trans¬ 
actions of this kind; but it should not 
thereby be ignored. 

CaniasMS of Heauh Skctob .kin 
Relatively few people have argued 
that all health .sector aid should cease; 
rather they have argued that the form 
it has taken (a) has led to increased 
dependency relationships; (b) has been 
an inappropriate use of techniques 
and models; and (c) has been inform¬ 
ed by conscious nr unconscious Mal- 
tlmsian intentions. 

(a) The extension of lieimUenaj 
lelatiomhips: Gish's pioneering work 
on flows of doctors and other medical 
personnel between Britain and other 
countries provides one of the earliest 
examples of the ways in which health 
sector aid could be said to benefit the 
donor ra'her than the recipient.'' Seme 
of those brought for training to the 
US and Britain stayed behind after 
their training and helped meet man- 
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Tabu. 1 ; Majob SotmcBs of Heaub Aiu, 1947-79 


(tmn) 


Donor 

1947-9 

19504 

1955-9 

19604 

1965-9 

19704 

1974-9 

Total 

US: Technical 


21 

46 

25 

12 

2 


107 

PL480 



70 

136 

160 



366 

Other 






10 


10 

UN; UNICEF 

0.3 

g 

10 

20 

26 

40 

30 

134 

WHO 

0,2 

2 

5 

6 

6 

11 

23 

53 

UNFPA 






5 

37 

42 

World Bank 






6 

15 

21 

Foundations; Ford 




3 

4 

3 

1 

10 

Rockefefler 

0.1 

0.2 

2 

1 

2 



5 

Sweden 






2 

9 

11 

Norway 







9 

9 

United Kingdom 







6 

6 

TOTAL 

0.6 

31 

133 

191 

210 

79 

130 

774 

TOTAL excluding PL480 

0.6 

31 

63 

55 

50 

79 

130 

408 


Source: As in Tables 2-7. 


Tabus 2; US Govebnmknt Healib and Sanitahon Aid, 1950-74 the focus on the material benefits to 


Project category 

Technical" 
Assistance 
($ mn) 

Type of aid 

PL4806 


— the donor is seldom quantified. It may 
_ well be that supporters of health sec¬ 
tor aid use this kind of argument in 


Grants 

(Rs. mn) 

Loans 

order to persuade donors to provide 
.support, but the supposed benefits 
(for example, a more profitable en- 

Malaria control/eiadication 

83.3 

852 

210 

vironment for multinational firms to 

Filarie control 

2.4 

• 

• 

invest in) may not materialise, nor 

Smallpox control/eradication 
Other communicable disease con- 

* 

103 

27 

may they affect the decisions taken 
once the assistance has been sanction- 

trol progress 

Water Supply 

0.4 

6.4 

* 

587 

i tl.'' WTiile it is a valuable exercise 

Medical ^ucation 

2.8 

* 


to debunk the claims of those sup- 

Nursing education 

1.2 

* 

« 

plying medical aid to be acting in a 

Family planning 

Miscellaneous 

6.2 

3.9 

* 

« 

* 

* 

purely philanthropic way, it is neco.,- 

Total 

106.7 

1249 

999 

sary to bear in mind the limitations 
— on what such aid can in fact achieve. 


Source: (») “Technical Assistance : Completed Projects and Activities," Office of 
Controller, USAID, Washington, D C, 1976. 

(t>) Shenoy, op Clt, p 243. Because of insufficient information on the timing 
of this aid it is not possible to give US, dollar equivalents since the period 
in question straddles a devaluation of the Indian rupee in 1966. 

Note ; * These categories are not separately recorded in the sources quoted. 


power shortages there. A considerable 
literature has developed which attem¬ 
pts to measure the benefits reaped by 
countries receiving flows nt doctors 
and nurses in this way, with a num¬ 
ber of proposals to tax these benefits 
for transfer to the countries losing 
medical personnel.' 

It is clear that in the case of India, 
at least, this ‘brain-drain’ has been 
funded mainly by the doctors involved 
(relatively few Indian nurses are ab¬ 
road) and not by aid agencies. Never¬ 
theless, some critics have argued that 
these flows are only possible because 
of the professional links parriy main¬ 
tained by foreign support tor the 
training of medical educators abroad, 
which tends to keep medical colleges 
in India .(and elsewhere) oriented to 
western models of medical training, at 
the expense of appropriateness in 
terms of local patterns of disease and 
services.’ In this way ‘medical depend¬ 
ency' is reproduced; not only flows of 


trained personnel but also oiders frr 
medical equipment and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals tend to divert benefits back to 
the donor countries.' 

A major weakness of this kind of 
analysis is its focus on the exteinal 
partner m an aid or trade relationship. 
It sometimes appears as if ‘metro¬ 
politan’ countries are totally domi¬ 
nant, and there is no need to take 
account of local class formations and 
state apparatuses in the ’periphery'. 
But there are good grounds for believ¬ 
ing that internal factors will affect 
the kind of assistance which i> accep¬ 
table or requested. Some countries, 
notably, in this case, India, have 
developed considerable sophistication 
in managing donor agencies to their 
ow.n benefit. As with other aspects 
of dependency analysis, there is a 
need to specify the period under dis¬ 
cussion; there may well be differences 
between an immediate post-Independ- 
ence period and later on. In addition, 


One area of analysis which has not 
been much developed is the part play¬ 
ed by medicine in general, or medical 
aid in particular, in the maintenance 
and reproduction of the mode (or 
modes) of production in underdeve¬ 
loped countries. This is not perhaps 
surprising, given the state of the de¬ 
bates about what characterises the 
mode of production in these countries 
or the way in which several modes of 
production might be said ro interact 
(articulate) in any specific historical 
example." In the case of India, there 
is dispute at least between those who 
interpret the situation as one where 
there is a post-colonial mode, and 
those who see rather articulations 
between an expanding capitalist mode 
and a semi-feudal mode.” Without 
entering into those debates it is pos¬ 
sible to make two points of relevance 
here. The first relates to state struc¬ 
tures: most medical aid is channeled 
through the state, and thus helps to 
expand the resources available to the 
state and those who control it. Health 
sector aid thus tends to strengthen 
the position of ruling groups in gene¬ 
ral, as well as supporting particular 
groups such as public sector doctors 
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Tabus 3: UNICEF Healib Am, 1947*79 

(Imn) 


4 Category 

1947*9 

19504 

1955-9 

19604 

1965-9 

19704 1975-9 

Supplies 

0.3 

6.8 

9.6 

19.0 

24.6 


Fellowships 

0.02 

0.06 

0.1 

0.5 

1.1 


Project personnel 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 


Other 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 


Total 

0.32 

7.6 

10.1 

19.8 

26.3 

(40) (30) 


Source: “UNICEF Financial Report and Accounts,’’ General Assembly Official 
Records, United Nation, New York, 1950 to 1976. 

Because of changes in classification and the expansion of activities to include 
education, the 19704 and 1975-9 figures are estimates. 


Tablk 4 UNFPA Am, 1971-79 
(4 Bin) 


Category Amount 

Auxiliary Nurse Midwives; 

Training 1.6 

Salaries 4.6 

4 Multi-ourpose worker training 8.6 

7 Da/(TBA)training 7.1 

Family planning programmes: 

Sterilisation IS.O 

Oral contraceptives 0.5 

lUD supply 0.5 

Condom production 1.9 

Transport 2.2 

'Population education 1.2 

Infrastructural support 3.7 

Other 0.2 

Total 47.2 


Source; “India; Report of Mission on 
Needs Assessment for Popu¬ 
lation Assistance’’, UNFPA, 
New York, 1979. 

over those in the private sector, and 
modern bureaucratic cosmopolitan 
medicine over informal, indigenous cr 
traditional systems. The second point 
relates to the particular significance 
of medicine as an ideological form -- 
part of the processes by which poverty 
and exploitation can be explained 
away (or at least those responsible for 
it can deny iesponsi1)ility).“ The pro¬ 
vision of medical (and other) services 
by the state in an individualised way 
helps to defuse pressures for change 
in the underlying structures ultimately 
causing the patterns of morbidity and 
mortality.*^ 

There is, in addition, the argument 
that the funding of health services 
from outside the community tends to 
weaken its capacity to provide lor 
itself, and this can be seen as an im¬ 
portant aspect of development itself. 
However, if the alternative is that the 
poorest groups are left with the job 
of managing their own poverty then 
it is not clear that external assistance 
worsens the situation." Some writers 
have argued that medical services, 
even those organised originally from 
outside, can also have liberative 
efftets, especially among the rural 


landless or the urban slumdwellcr.’^ 
Some healib pimects, especially the 
voluntary, innovative kind, threaten 
established powerful groups. Perhaps 
this is possible because health is rarely 
perceived as central to a pattern of 
domination; but attempts to make 
significant changes in the health sta¬ 
tus of the poor can easily lead to 
confrontation, as the example of 
Gonoshastya Kendra in Bangladesh 
shows." 

(b) Inapproprioteness ■■ This criti¬ 
cism of health sector aid is the most 
familiar, and is in some respects just 
a less political version of the depend¬ 
ency argument. Much medical aid in 
the past has been used to establish 
large hospitals, to install expensive 
equipment, or to train high-level per¬ 
sonnel. The maintenance costs of 
these large projects can swallow up 
a considerable proportion of the bud¬ 
gets of poor countries; they have 
rarely served more than a small pio- 
portion of the population (the elite, 
urban groups); and they have been 
designed to cope in an expensive way 
with diseases which bulk relatively 
small in the morbidity pattern of the 
country as a whole." Health sector 
aid has thus tended to move resources 
out of primary care into secondary 
and tertiary care; away from rural areas 
into urban ones; away from preven¬ 
tive, community health and into hos¬ 
pital-based curative facilities; and 
away from female healers and towards 
male ones. The legacy of inappropriate 
institutions makes change very diffi¬ 
cult to achieve. 

A further version of this critique 
applies hindsight to large aid projects 
and argues that their failure can be 
explained In terms of their failure to 
adapt to the local economic, social 
and cultural conditiems.’* The most 
obvious example of this is the malaria 
eradicatlion p|rogrammes, which were 
down-graded to control programmes 
from the beriming of the 197(K as 
the evidence of resurgence became 


impossible to ignore." Another exam¬ 
ple would be the early clinic-based 
approach to the supply of family plan¬ 
ning services.® In both cases, western 
experiences were applied wholesale, on 
the assumption that narrow technical 
issues determined success, and the 
failure to allow for local cultural, so¬ 
cial and economic patterns was ulti¬ 
mately disastrous. The general case is 
that health sector aid has assisted a 
process of wholesale borrowing of 
techniques and institutions from the 
West in a naive ’modernisation’ pro¬ 
cess which ha$ taken inadequate note 
of the differences between donor and 
recipient society. Some critics go fur¬ 
ther and argue that the western solu¬ 
tions can never serve underdeveloped 
countries, because of the resource and 
other costs involved." 

The major weakneK of this kind ol 
criticism is that it is rarely located in 
a political economy of decision-mak¬ 
ing. However, it is perhaps this focus 
on technical issues which has made it 
most acceptable to decision-makers, 
and it is this critique which has had 
influence in changing the rolicie.s of 
donor agencies. 

(c) MoHhusianlm: Thb set of 
criticisms most obviously applies to 
population programmes, and specific¬ 
ally refers to the assumption (explicit 
or implicit) that the cause of a coun¬ 
try’s poverty can be found in the size 
Or rate of growth of its population. 
The idea that world affluence was 
threatened by population groAith in 
poor countries provided a clear justi¬ 
fication for assistance to family plan¬ 
ning programmes from the mid-1960s 
onwards.® This was led by the Ford 
Foundation and USAID, who remain 
involved in supporting these program¬ 
mes on a substantial scale, but other 
donors also became involved at diffe¬ 
rent levels. Critics focus on the poten¬ 
tial for such programmes to become 
another way in which the poor are 
blamed for their poverty, and resour¬ 
ces which could be used to assist 
them are instead put into program¬ 
mes which the poor do not want and 
which meet few of their perceived 
needs. Concern for preventing births 
is not matched by concern for those 
already bom, and some critics Infer- 
pret this as essentially racist, and anti¬ 
feminist." However, many writers are 
also aware of the ambiguities involv¬ 
ed: the ability of women to control 
their own fertility in a safe way is 
increasingly regarded as a basic right; 
and the extent of illegal abortions is 
witness to the number of women who 
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Table 5; WHO assistance, 1947-79 


($m«) 


Category 

1947-67« 

1968-726 

I973.76e 

1977-794 

Di.scase control programmes: 
Malaria 

3.6 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

Tuberculosis 

2.6 

0.6 

* 

• 

Smallpox 

« 

« 

9.0 

1 1 

Other 

1.2 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

Public health administration 

2.0 

o.s 

1.0 

0.4 

Health protection and promotion 

5.1 

3.8 

2.7 

4,3 

Education and training 

1.4 

0.9 

1.2 

0.1 

Sanitation and water supply 

* 

• 

0.9 

3,8 

Other 


_ 

0.5 

0.3 

Total 

15.8 

8.2 

15.8 

12.8 


Source: a Twenty years in South East Asia, 1948-67, WHO, New Delhi. 1968. 
b Twenty years in South East Asia, 1948-73, WHO, New Delhi, 1973. 
c Financial Reports, WHO, Geneva, 1973 to 1977. 
d Financial Reports, WHO, Geneva, 1976 and 1977. These are estimated 
obligations. 

• Categories not separately recorded. 


Table 0; RoaEFELua FouNBAnoN Health An>, 1950-74 


(tmn) 

Category Years 


1950-56 1956-61 1962-74 


40 - - 

25 

164 873 492 

31 39 

47 - - 

50 156 10 

800 970 

30 21 

263 

99 242 497 

456 2140 2253 

5oar« . Annual Report, Rockefeller Foundation, New Tork, relevant years.The 
ngures for 1950-56 and for 1962-74 are for paymnts; the 1956-62 figures are 
lor grants, and there may therefore be some double-counting. 


Malaria control 
Nutrition 

Virus research, Poona 
Cancer research 

Indian Council of Medical Research : 
Building 
Fellowships 

AIIMS : Buildings, etc 
FcUowships 
Rural health centre 
Other medical education 
Total 


are having conceptions which they do 
not want, or are unable to •space' 
their conceptions as they would pre¬ 
fer, There is a fine line between pro¬ 
viding services which allow men and 
women to control the number of child¬ 
ren they have, and using dubious 
means to force them to have fewer 
than they want. 

Health Secioh Am to India 1947-77 
Detailed investigations of a case 
study demonstrate some of the prob¬ 
lems with the analyses presented 
above. To begin with, there is the 
problem of what economists call 'fun- 
gibility'. The provision of aid for one 
project (say a new hospital) releases 
local funds for other projects (say a 
new hotel). Since we cannot know 
what would have happened in the ab¬ 
sence of the aid, we cannot know the 
extent to which the aid 'really' funds 
the project to which it is linked on 
paper." It is also difficult to classify 
health sector aid, since any particular 


project may have both appropriate 
and inappropriate or Malthusian fea¬ 
tures — such as training in human 
reproduction for paramedical workers. 
1 shall assume here that it does make 
sense to talk about the projects nomi¬ 
nally funded by health sector aid. and 
where the data exist, I shall use crude 
classifications of aid on the assump¬ 
tion that this is meaningful. Table 1 
summarises the main sourctj of foreign 
assistance to the Indian public sector 
health activities. 

In quantity terms the major donor 
has been tlie US, providing technical 
assistance to health and sanitation 
amounting to $107 million between 
about 1950 and 1973 (Table 2). This 
has been almost entirely on a grant 
basis, and health took about 37 pet 
cent of technical assistance to India in 
this period. In addition, there was a 
grant of $20 millian made in 1969 
which was not tied to specific imports 
or advisers, but was granted on the 
understanding that of Uie extra resources 


made available to the Covermnent 
of India, 50 per cent would be spent 
on improving the delivery of rural 
health and famfiy planning services. 
The final category of US assistance is I 
the controversial PL-480 rupee coun¬ 
terpart funds. Neatly Rs 100 crorc 
(approximately $ 166 million) went in , 
loans to the health sector, and Rs 125 . 
crote (about $200 million) went in 
grants. Contrary to some of the expec¬ 
tations derived from the liteiature cited 
alxrve, the major share of the technical 
assistance and PL-480 funding was tn 
malaria control and eradicab'on (78 pet 
cent of technical assistance and 47 per 
a-nt of PL-480 funds) and water sup¬ 
ply and sanitation took another 6 per 
cent of technical assistance and 26 pet 
cent of FL-480 funds. There has been 
something of a division of labour bet¬ 
ween US aid and that of the WHO: 
while material supplies have come from 
US aid technical advisers (many of 
them American) have provided undei 
WHO’.s auspicc.s. Indians were also 
trained in the US; for example, 249 
between 1952 and 1960 were trainer! 
in health subjects, roughly 10 per cent 
of the total.^ 

UNICEF has provided substantial 
iLssistance to Indian health programmes, 
often in collaboration with WHO, parti¬ 
cularly to maternal and child health 
.services tuberculosis and leprosy con¬ 
trol programmes, the production of vac- 
cine.s, and to the applied mitrifion pro¬ 
gramme (Table 3), Over the period 
1947-70 UNICEF provided over $84 
million, mostly in the health sectoi, 
though in recent years it has diversified 
its assistance into education. This ex- j 
eludes emergency relief. The picture ' 
here is complicated by the fact that 
India is also a contributor to UNICEF, 
both directly to local • administrative 
costs and as a member — $ 15 millions, 
m the latter category. A detailed break¬ 
down of UNICEF assistance to India 
by purpose is not available, but the 
largest share was in supplies and equip¬ 
ment — antimalaria and anti-T6 
materials, milk for child feeding, jeep.s 
for primary health services and so on. 

Since 1971, the UN Fund for Popu¬ 
lation Activities (UNFPA) has provided 
substantial assistance, with $43 million 
allocated up to 1979 (Table 4). Smallei 
grants have been handled by WHO or 
ILO; larger awards have been man¬ 
aged direct by UNFPA or by UNDP. 
Some of this assistance has been firmly 
within the family planning programme 
of the Government of India, such as 
$ 14 mUllon for the expansion of the 
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Table 7; Ford Foundation Health Aid, 1955-79 


($inn) 


Citegoty 

1955-9 

19604 

1965-9 

19704 

1975-9 

Total 

Raproductive biology research 
Population programmes; 

- 

907 

820 

589 

597 

2,913 

Government 


316 

2,459 

1,201 

33 

4.009 

Other 

— 

86 


87 

_ 

193 

Indian population institutes 

_ 


__ 

266 

299 

565 

Oandhigiam: Family planning 


300 

145 

382 

II2 

939 

Sanitation 

64 

139 




203 

Other rural sanitation 

19 

214 




223 

Training in US 

— 

130 

156 

_ 


286 

Other 

— 

— 

_ 

18 

34 

52 

Total 

83 

2,240 

3,580 

2,543 

1,075 

9,521 

Source; Ford Foundation Annual Report, 

Ford Foundation, New York, 

relevant 

years. 







Table 8 

; Health Am, 1947-74 










(SmnJ 

Category 



Years 




1947-9 

1950-54 

1955-9 

19604 

1965-9 

19704 

Health aid* 

1 

31 

133 

I9i 

210 

79 

Health aid excluding PL480* 

I 

31 

63 

55 

50 

79 

Total aid urilisedi’ 

443 

2,954 

5,973 

3,956 

4,763 

' Public health expenditure^ 

108 

353 ' 

668 

1,230 

1,280 

2,767 




Percentages 










Health aid : as per cent of total 







aid utilised 


7.0 

4.5 

3.2 

5.3 

1.7 








as per cent of public health 
expenditure 

1 

8.8 

19.9 

15.5 

16.4 

2.9 

Health aid excluding PL480 : 






as per cent of public health 
ex^nditure 

I 

8.8 

9.4 

4.5 

3.9 

2.9 


Source: a Table 1 above. 

i> Report on Currency and Finance, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
1976-7. 


c Reddy, K N, The Growth of Public Ettpenditure in India, 1872-1966.” 
Sterling, New Delhi, 1972; and Barnett, A “An Introduction to the 
Health Planning and Budgeting Systems in India”, Institute of 
Development Studies, Discussion Paper 121, Brighton, Sussex, 1977. 


sterilisation pragrarmne; others have 
been concerned to strengthen training 
for paramedical workers who do more 
than just family planning work, as in 
the grants of $20,5 million for train¬ 
ing indigenous midwives and parame¬ 
dical workers, and for the employment 
of nurse-midwives and female health 
workers. 

WHO has also been a substantial 
donor, with a total of over $ 40 million 
between 1948 and 1976 (Tabic 5). As 
with US aid, this assistance has been 
spread over most parts of the govern¬ 
ment health programme, with substan¬ 
tial proportions going to malaria con 
trol and eradication (13 per cent), 
smallpox eradication (24 per cent) and 
tuberculosis control (8 per cent). Siqi- 
Port to cooummicable disease control 
programmes, incluifiag technical advisers 
and fellowships for Indians to study 


abroad has taken roughly half of total 
assistance, while education and train¬ 
ing has taken 8 per cent, WHO pro 
vided 1,184 fellowships between 1948 
and 1972, mo-stly in public health (570), 
malaria eradication (83) and control of 
other communicable diseases (161), 
but a further 208 were for medical 
education and 162 for clinical .subjects. 
This category included a link between 
Baroda Medical College and Edin 
burgh Medical School; Baroda has the 
distinction of a graduate population 
about 50 per cent of whom were ab¬ 
road in 1976.* While other countries 
in the region are increasingly encourag¬ 
ed to send their medical personnel to 
India for training on WHO fellowships, 
90 per cent of Indian recipients study 
outside the region. 

WHO has also been a source of tcch 
nical advice, both fonnally and inior- 
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mally. WHO advisers attend and some¬ 
times contribute to meetings of the 
Central Council of Health, as did 
USAID, Ford and Rockefeller advisers 
prior to the mid-1980s. They have 
provided assessments oi plans and pro¬ 
jects; and their support was possibly 
crucial in the establkshment of the 
malaria control and eradication pro¬ 
grammes in the 1950s. Their ‘non-poli- 
tical’ status has probably given their 
advice more acceptability than that ol 
the Americans, though in practice they 
worked closely with USAID in the 
heyday of American assistance, before 
19e6.« 

Health sector aid from other bila¬ 
teral agencies has been les.» substantial 
and less regular than the involvement 
of the multilateral agencies. Britain 
has in many years been the largest 
bilateral donor to India, but in the 
field ot health its contribution has been 
small. It has taken four forms. Fintly 
there has been assistance known as 
maintenance aid', in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India imports what it wishes 
from Britain, funded by a .sterling 
credit. Here the influence of the Bri¬ 
tish government is smalt, put some ot 
the goods so imported have been medi¬ 
cal in nature. In recent years this has 
not been large — White* estimates 
$ 720,000 a year in the early 1970s, 
mostiy in the fomi ol supplies toi 
pharmaceutical companfes — though 
until recently maintenance aid has been 
the largest component of British aid to 
India overall. The second category is 
aid for specific projects, and there has 
been relatively little of this in the 
medical sphere. In the 1970s, this 
amounted to very small sums, for ex¬ 
ample $ 120,000 in 1974 nothing in 
1975, and $250,000 in 1976.» The 
third area is technical co-operation, tHs 
funding of fellowships in Britain and 
the provision of technical advisers. In 
part this has been handled through the 
Colombo Plan, with 50 fellowships a 
year going to Indians in the sphere ot 
health in the 1960s. Othi’r visi's have 
been provided by the British Council 
(10 or so a year in the 1970s) and under 
Commonwealth schemes (50 or so a year 
in the 1940s).“ There was also a 
.scheme in which the Pnst-Gradiute 
Institute of Medicine in Chandigarh 
was linked to the Po.st-gradnate Medi¬ 
cal Federation at tin- Hammersmith 
Hospital in London. The fourth cate¬ 
gory is an isolated grant of $ 6 million 
in 1977 td equip operating theatres at 
Primary Health Centres and snb-divi- 
sional hospitals, largely for sterilisation 
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Table 8: Dibtbibution of Hbalib Aid, 1947-79 


im, percentage within bracked) 


Category 

General health 
aid 

Population 

aid 

Total health 
aid 

Primary care 

470 

85 

555 

(61) 

(11) 

(72) 

Secondaty/tertiaty care 

35 

(5) 

30 

5 

(1) 

5 

40 

(5) 

35 

Medical education and research 


(4) 

(1) 

(5) 

Paramedical training 

15 

20 

35 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

Administrative support 

5 

10 

15 

Unallocated 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 



94 

(12) 

Total 

555 

125 

774 


(72) 

(16) 

(100) 


Source: Tables 2 to 7 above. 

operations, which was almast the on'y 
example of British aid available foi 
expenditures in rupees prior to 1970. 

Other bilateral donors have provided 
specific assistance for projects and for 
training abroad. New Zealand pro¬ 
vided $ 2 million for the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences (AlIMS) 
in New Delhi in the mid-195Qs; and 
m the 1970s the Norwegian govern¬ 
ment has provided assistance to a post¬ 
partum family planning programme, 
and the Swedish government has co- 
linanoed a major project with the World 
Bank. Other countries have been ol 
less significance. However, as Tabic 1 
shows, whereas until the 19605 the 
major part of health aid was provided 
by US soiuces, the inputs frt^n othei 
donors have become far more significant 
since 1975. This can be in part 
understood as a result of the changes 
in aid orientation discussed below. 

Most private sector aid has not been 
handled by the government sector in 
India. The exceptions ate the major 
foundations. Ford and RockefcTer. The 
Rockefeller Foundation began assist¬ 
ance in India in 1920, with aid to 
health programmes in Mysore State, 
and provided $ 675,000 to the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
in Calcutta before Indeoendenec. 
Since 1950 major grants have gone to 
the Virus Research Centre in Poona 
(over $ 1.2 million by 1973); to the 
AIIMS (over $ 1.2 million) and its 
rural training centre at Baltabgarh 
(over $ 250,000) and to selected medi¬ 
cal colleges — the Christian Medical 
College at Vellore, Trivandrum Medi¬ 
cal College, and the King George's 
Medical College, Lucknow, in particu¬ 
lar (Table 6). Rockefeller assistance 
has tailed oi! since 1967, whereas 
Ford Foundation aid dates from 1959 
and reached a peak in 1970 (Table 7). 


This has been concentrated on rural 
sanitation to begin with, but then on 
population programmes run by the 
Government of India ($ 3.7 million) or 
by the research/action centre at 
Gandhigram (nearly $ 1 million). An 
early and continuing interest nas been 
to help research in reproductive bio¬ 
logy (nearly $ 2 million, with one-third 
going to AIIMS). Both Ford and 
Rockefeller have also supported re¬ 
search fellowships offered by the 
Indian Council for Medical Research, 
as well as offering research fellowships 
abroad. Rockefeller reports list over 
250 fellows m medical subjects who 
completed their study programme 
between 1917 and the end of 1968 -- 
a list which includes most of the pro¬ 
minent nurses and doctors in India in 
this period.’* 

The other private sector .agencies are 
so numerous, and they provide so 
little documentation of their activities, 
that it is impossible to summarise their 
involvement; one can only provide in¬ 
dicators of their scale and form. For 
example, the Federal German Republic 
has provided assistance through charit¬ 
able agencies to voluntary hospitals 
and other health facilities, amounting 
to DM 66.4 million (roughly $ 23 mil¬ 
lion) between 1950 and 1980. The 
major US sources have been CARB, 
and the CathoUc Relief Services, both 
heavy users of US surplus food, mostly 
handled in India by the Department 
of Social Welfare. The Catholic pro¬ 
gramme handled around $ 30 million 
of PL-480 food in India in 1978-79 
while CARE has handled over $ S30 
million worth of food in India from 
its inception up to mid-1979. There 
is considerable dispute about whether 
this should be seen as nutritional aid 
or even as aid at all. The Catholic 
programme also provided nearly $ 2 


million of medical supplies.” In 1973-4 
roughly a quarter of all British volun¬ 
tary agencies' health sector aid went 
to India—about $2 million.” 

In quantitative terms voluntary aid 
apart from food aid, has not been 
very substantial, but at various times 
it has supported the employment of 
foreign doctors and nurses, provided 
basic supplies, and on occasion funded 
sizeable medical investments, such as 
much of the advanced equipment at 
the Christian Medical Colleges in 
Ludhiana and Veltore. It has also 
helped to maintain a number of rural 
hospitals; the voluntary sector (mostly 
church-related) in India accounts for a 
substantial share of the hospital beds 
in the country, and many of these 
depend on outside support. Finally, 
some of the main innovative health 
schemes in India (Jarakhed, RUHSA) 
have had considerable support from 
overseas agencies to help them get 
started. 

A number of points can be made 
about the significance of this pattern 
of aid. To begin with, while it has 
formed a small part of total aid to 
India, at some times it has accounted 
for a considerable part of public sec¬ 
tor expenditures on health (Table 8). 
The malaria programmes were heavily 
dependent on outside assistance after 
1952. Meyer reports that in the fol¬ 
lowing six years the US contributad 
over half the cost of the control pro¬ 
gramme, and nearly 40 per cent of the 
cost of the eradication programme in 
the next three years.” The loss of 
this aid was followed by a considerable 
redaction in Indian expenditure on 
malaria control. Similarly, the family 
planning programme has received sub¬ 
stantial aid, permitting a much larger 
programme than would otherwise have 
been possible, even though population 
assistance has not been the largest 
item of health sector aid. Aid to 
medical education has not been sub¬ 
stantial, but because it has been con¬ 
centrated on ‘elite’ colleges (notably 
AIIMS) and their hospitals, its impact 
has probably been much larger than 
the figures would suggest. Nevertheless, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the pattern is by no meons the straight¬ 
forward disaster story wWch soma 
might suggest. In jarticulaf. ‘t « 
dear that Hospital! and medical edu- 
cation have not taken the dominant 
role which ought have been predicted. 
Using crude indicators, the balance of 
aid to the public health sector has 
been distributed between primly, 
secondary, and tertiary care, medical 
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Tarij: 10: Comfaioson of Anu DBVIXOPMK^''r PlKqun i*itUFOsALs 


(Petcentatfs) 


Category 

Tamil Nadua 
(Danida) 

Projects 

Five States!* 
(USAID) 

Orissae 

(UK) 

Administration 

5 

0..I 

1 

Construction 

2.5 

.54 

.19 

Maintenance and utilities 

12 

* 

4 

Supplies, equipments and drugs 

12 

7 

lf> 

Transport 


d 

6 

Staff salaries 

14 

2.1 

27 

Staff training, management etc 

II 

X 

1 

Nutrition 

4 

■» 

1 

Communication and media 

4 


1 

Community fund, innovations 

II 

4 

1 

Total (Rs millions) 

1144) 

(518) 

(295) 

Donor share (Per cent) 

(88) 

(«! 

(62) 


Simirc: :i Strengthening JJealth Care and Family W elfare m Tw) Districts 
of Tamil fiada, inimeo, October, 1980. 

I) Inlegraled Bural Health and I'lymiation I’loiccl-I'rojerl Pajjer. 

USAIU, New Delhi, August, 1980. 

(■ Proposed Area Programme, D<‘p:irtnieiil iit Ilcallh .tnd I'uuiih 
Welfare, Government of Ori.tsa, miraeo, 1979. 

Slolc: •C.itegorie.s not .separatSdy recorded iii the .■•ourecs. 


education and paramedical training, 
roughly as in Tabic 9. 

The second general point is that, 
.ipart from the fields of family plan¬ 
ning and malaria control and eradica¬ 
tion, it IS difficult to show clearly 
policies which owe their origin or 
nature to the impact of foreign aid. 
Population policies supported by ex. 
tcrnal agencies were clearly important 
in expanding the size of the family 
planning programme and affecting its 
nature, but it is also clear that local 
bureaucrats were able to minimise the 
significance of many innovations which 
the foreign advisers attempted to in¬ 
troduce.’* But in the rest of the 
health sector, it seems more reasonable 
to follow Hanson and argue that very 
little that appears in the health plans 
of Indopondent India was not fore¬ 
shadowed in the plans and structures 
established by the British.” The con¬ 
cept of the health centre, me focus 
on a national health service mainly 
free at the point of contact, the vir¬ 
tually complete exclusion of indigen¬ 
ous practitioners, the establi.shment of 
separate public health campai.gns and 
the restriction of insurance or collec¬ 
tive arrangements to the industrial 
sector were all policies which pre-date 
Independence, and which dominated 
health policy after 1947. 

A third point of some relevance is 
that the scale of health sector aid to 
India has been totally inadequate to 
coping with the scale of Indian health 
probtetns- Of course, health sectoi 
aid is not necessarily the most effective 
way of dealing with health problems, 
but ft is clear that even so. India has 


not been treated very ffivourably in 
terms of assistance to match its needs. 
This ha,s occurred in spile of the lact 
that early in the 20th centu'v writers 
were pointing to the economic argu¬ 
ments in favour of health sector ex¬ 
penditure in India.'" Indian planners 
ii'garik'd health l■xpra(l^tllr(‘.s as a 
social rather than economic area, and 
health has never been regarded as a 
(■ore part of Indian I’l.ans: donoi 
agencies appear to have shared this 
view. However, the growth of the 
notions assixiiated with the ‘basic 
need.s’ approach to development 
led to India’.s 'iiiiiiiiiiiiin needs pro¬ 
gramme' in the rifth Plan, at the 
.same tunc as aid to health tool 
on increasing importance in the eyes 
of donors like the World Bank. This 
.shift has gcuciatcd the new piogniiimie.s 
ill health .si-ctor aiil which limn the 
subject of the iic.sl section 

Finally, the pattern of assi.itancc to 
India has probably been iffcctcd ov 
the constitutional distribution of func¬ 
tions between the Central government 
and the states. The Indian govern¬ 
ment has generally restricted assistance 
to areas for which it is responsible -- 
tlic control ol cixiimnnicahlc diseases, 
family planning, the maintenance of 
standards of medical education, and 
medical provisions in the Union Terri¬ 
tories. Vio.st of the aid has been dis¬ 
tributed through the Plan budgetary 
assistance, under the control of the 
Planning Commission. One contribu¬ 
tion to new possibilitie.s of assistance 
was the decision under the fanata 
government of 1977 to include mater¬ 
nal and child health in the central 


tasks of the Family Plamung section 
of the Union Ministry, then renamed 
‘Family Welfare‘, recognising that 
much of the basic rural health service 
was being funded under this head by 
the Central rather than the State 
governments. 

New I’atiehns in Am 

There is obviously a watershed in 
thinking about aid, and in official 
statements about aid. around 1970. By 
1975, the new orthodoxy was establish¬ 
ed: It called for a new focus on pri¬ 
mary care, on paramedical workers, 
on simplifying techniques for use in 
underdeveloped countries, and on 
spreading facilities to the mass of the 
population. There was an attempt to 
link populaion programmes more close¬ 
ly to maternal and child health pro¬ 
grammes. to involve communities 
more closely in the planning and con¬ 
trol of health services, and to recog¬ 
nise the value of indigenous practi¬ 
tioners. This was accompanied by 
moves to liberalise aid terms, increas¬ 
ing the grant element and reducing 
the tying of aid to foreign exchange 
provision.” What impact has this 
had in India? 

Till' liiniitii govenmicnt in 1977 
claimed credit for implementing .i 
miinbcr ol proposals which derived 
from plans made under the Congress 
goveniient: these included the ex¬ 

pansion of the training of indigenous 
midwives; the expansion of emolov- 
ment of paramedical personnel, parti¬ 
cularly nurses and nurse-midwives and 
their retraining as multipurpose 
workers: and the training and employ¬ 
ment of community health workers.'‘ 
These policies have been continued by 
the new Congress government, 11 with 
less enthusiasm. Foreign as,5istancc 
has supported this shift. 

The first example of new thinking 
in aid came from the India Population 
Protect, which received its first funds 
from the World Bank in 1972, amount¬ 
ing to S 21 million in loans, and from 
the Swedish Government, of ‘s 11 mil¬ 
lion in grants. A further $ 12.5 mil¬ 
lion was provided by the Government 
of India as counterpart funds. What 
made it new was its size; the fact that 
it was regionally specific, operating 
only in six districts in Uttar Pradesh 
and three in Kamat.ska; that it focus¬ 
ed on rural health delivery, the train¬ 
ing of nurses, improved management 
systems, and attempted to integrate 
family planning and maternal and child 
health services; and that it was intend¬ 
ed to operate as an examnlc to the 
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rest of the country. Relatively little 
has been published about the project, 
but it is clear that it has formed the 
basis of a document which lays down 
guidelines for similar projects develop¬ 
ed from 1977 onwards with other 
donor agencies and known as the 
Model Plan. 

There are now five proposd pro- 
jecls. at different stages of devek^- 
ment, which follow the general pattern 
established by the Model Plan. Each 
project is expected to last five years, 
and depends on counterpart funds 
coming from the Government of India. 
One is part-funded by the Danish 
Uovemiiient in parts of Tamil Nadu 
and Madhya Pradesh, with a Danish 
grant of $ 35 million; a second is 
part-funded by UNFPA in parts of 
Bihar and Rajasthan; a third, the 
Second India Population Project in 
parts of Uttar Pradesh and Andhra 
Pradesh is piirt-funded by the World 
Bank fur $ 46 million in loans (origi¬ 
nally the Swedish .government was to 
provide 52.3 iniQion in grants); a 
fourth IS .nart-funded by the British 
Government in Orissa for $ 25 million: 
and the fifth is a projeet part-funded 
by USAID in five state.s. (Gujarat. 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh. Maharash¬ 
tra and Punjab) for S 33 million. 

The projects all share a common 
core, derived from the Model Han, 
though all the proposals vary in detail. 
(For a comparison of three of these 
Tuhle proposals .sec Tabic 10). The 
main principle of the projects is to 
sjteed up tlie jtrovision ol services 
along the patterns laid down in the 
plans of the Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare in New Delhi; this 
niCiins eoneeiitrating espenditures on 
primary health in general, and on 
sub-centres (clinics manned by a 
female Multi-Purpase Workcr/Auxi- 
lary Nurse Midwife, one for 5,000 
population eventually) in particular. 

Much of the money to be spen' 
under the projects will go to the build¬ 
ing of new sub-centres. Other funds 
will be .spent on improving the multi¬ 
purpose worker training; on improv¬ 
ing facilities at Primary Health 
Centres (eg. with water supplies or 
new operation rooms .ind equipmenr): 
and on support to famtiy welfare 
education through films and other 
simple audio-visual aids. The main 
categories of worker supported will 
thus be the lowest level — indigenous 
midwives, community health workers, 
and multipurpose workers. Equip¬ 
ment support will be at a low level 
compared to salary, training and con¬ 


struction support. The Danish .pro¬ 
posal stresses loore community in¬ 
volvement than do the others; the 
British proposal allows for an exten¬ 
sion to the rest of the state after a 
few years: the American proposal 
stresses management training. All 
accept as a basic principle that what 
is needed is more (and better) o( what 
is currently being provided. 

in many respects, then, these pro- 
leas meet the criticisms outlined 
above. The bulk of the expenditure 
Is available in local currency, to be 
spent on primary care, with a focus 
on (raining and emplo.ving female 
health workers, and to improve 
maternal and child health care. 
Nevertheless there are "ome weak¬ 
nesses: the only community involve¬ 
ment is the employment and training 
of community health workers and in¬ 
digenous midwives, with the amount 
of local involvement in planning .ind 
executing the project limited (per- 
li.il)s Inevitably?) to the govenuiieiil 
staff at district level. In addition, 
while the primary goal of the project 
is the reduction of the high levels o( 
maternal and infant morbidity .ind 
mortality, the services to ne support¬ 
ed have in the past been used mainly 
for family planning purpo..es. It is 
clear that the similar aspects ol the 
World Bank-sponsored IPP. Two were 
the main butt of the criticisias which 
led to the Swedish government with¬ 
drawing their proposed .-ontribution. 
As Banerji suggests, the major in¬ 
fluence in the form of this support 
has Ihx'ii the wishes of the Indian gov- 
eriaiient. in general, the donor agencies 
have kien torced to accept the terms 
on which their assistance would be 
accepted, and the withdrawal of the 
Swedish contribution suggests an in¬ 
flexibility on the Indian side. 

G()\(n.usioN 

It Is possible to dismiss alt these 
detailed proposals and plans on the 
grounds (hat the foreign advisers are 
merely being fooled, and that they 
are not taken seriously in the states 
or in New Delhi: or to argue that 
they are part of a conspiracy in which 
the plans act merely as a facade for 
deeper intentions. Neither seems par¬ 
ticularly plausible. All donors have 
made clear their hostiUty to compul- 
•sion ill lamily planning, and then 
involvement in the implementation of 
family planning policy in India seems 
more likely to act as a check to the 
more rabid Malthusians than to 
encourage them. This is not to deny 


the need for a political economy of 
health care, either in India or amongst 
donor agencies, But it >5 to suggest 
that such an account must be sensi¬ 
tive to conflicting and competing in¬ 
terests among the social forces which 
set the limits to state aaion, and to 
the relative autonomy that remain^ to 
the state and to its officials. Such an 
account will need to explain not only 
why basic health services are in¬ 
adequate — and will remain so well 
after the completion of these projects 
- but also why the limited improve¬ 
ments do take place, and take place 
in public rather than the private 
.sphere. Conspiracy theories are usually 
a bad place to start. 

Notes 

(This article uses material collected 
while the author was supported by a 
research grant Irom the British Social 
Science Research Council, in 1975-76. 
The author is grateful for permission 
from the Overseas Development 
Administration, part of the British 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, for 
permission to use mafi'rial gathered 
while he was employed as a temporary 
consultant.) 
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Limits of Populism 

Devaraj Urs and Karnataka Politics 

Lalitha Nataraj 
V K Natara) 


Devattij Urs (ll)Ici-82) Im lefl tin imprint on the jmlitiCH of KitmtiUikn which will be diffietJt to 
obliterate. Even after relinqtmhing o^e. the impact of some of bus jxilicies and, more important, of 
his quite unkiue persotuiliy was perceptible. 

let there is warrant to examine whether the alliaiires which Vrs forp,ed were as strong and 
enduring as they appeared. There is also room to investigate the extent to which his jxiHcies carried 
within them the huiH-in limitations of populist jwlitics. 

This paper attempts a critical evaluation of contribution of Deveraf Urs to Karnataka against 
the background of his personality and of the state's distuwtive social and political features. It also 
attempts to analyse Urs within the larger perspective of ‘regionaT politics in India. 


DEVARAJ URS was a politic il pheno¬ 
menon of considerable significance for 
Karnataka and also for students of 
Indian politics in general. Three fac¬ 
tors mark him out for special atten¬ 
tion. First, he had the longest tenure, 
to date, as Chief Minister of the 
state, from 1972 to 1980, barring the 
period of bis dismissal and President's 
rule during 1977-78. Second, Jie was 
the first person from a numerically 


.small caste to become Chief Minister. 
Third, he was without doubt the first 
political figure from the state to make 
an impact on the national 8cene (Nija- 
iingappa toe no doubt crossed swords 
with Indira Gandhi, but his role was 
m unison with the so-called ‘Syndicate’ 
.snd his impact on the states’ politics 
too is not comparable to that of Urs). 
Additionally, Urs was one of the few 
Chief Ministers to have resigned his 


office out of his own volition; he re¬ 
signed in January 1980 when the 
Congress (U) was virtually wiped out 
in the Lok Sabha elections. 

1 

Caste has always been an important 
factor in the politics of the ‘old’ (pre- 
1956) Mysore state and of Karnataka. 
Reservation in government employment 
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Table 1 ■ Selected Caste.s and 
Communities oe Kahanataxa 

Casle/Community 

Percentage 


of State's 


population 

Brahmin 

1.25 

Vokkaliga 

11.82 

Lingayai 

11.64 

Kuruba 

6.77. 

Beda 

5.06 

Arasu (Urs) 

0.07 

Scheduled caste.s 

1.3.14 

Scheduled tribes 

0.79 

Idiga 

2.25 

Muslim 

ll).6> 

Christian 

2.09 


Source Karnataka Backward Classes 
Commission. 1975, Volume II. 

and service is nearly a ccntui,\ old 
(lor old Mysore area) and caste align- 
mcnis in politics arc of long standing. 
The 1930s and the 1940s witnessed an 
articulate non-Brahmin movement; and 
the keen struggle in the 1950s and the 
1960s between the two numericalh 
largest caste groups in the state • 
the Vokkaligas and the Lingayats 
for political spoils has an important 
bearing on the politics of Karnataka. 
Table 1 presents figures relating to the 
numerical strength of selected commu- 
nilies/castes as percentage of the 
state's population. 

In the Old Mvsorc, the Vokkaligas 
were the largest single caste group, 
but the situation altered in lavour of 
the Lingayats after the reorgani.sation 
of states in 1956. From 1948 to 1956 
there were three Chief Ministeis ■ 

K C Reddi, K Hanumantliaijh ..ml 
Kadidal Manjappa all Vokkaligas. 
From 1956 to 1972. there were lour 
S Nijalingappa, B D )afti. S R Kanthi 
and Veerendra Patil all Linga.vais. 
The domination of the Vokkalifris and 
Ijnga.vats during the 1956-72 period 
IS not surprising considering their 
relative economic and numerical 
strength and their pioneering role in 
c'-pousing the non-Brahmin cause in 
the earlier decades: but the emergence 
of Dcvarai Urs as the leader of the 
then Congress (R) in 1972 vras indeed 
an unexoected development. His cem- 
munity numbers roughly about 25,(100 
and IS concentrated almost e\clusivel.\ 
ill the dWrietof Mssons Between 1972 
and 1978. he was the only MIA from 
his community. The Arasu commu¬ 
nity has produced no other political 
leader of distinction. It is not a com¬ 
munity which exercises nr has in the 
past exercised a dominant influence 
on the slate's economy. Us connec¬ 


tions with the royal family are not a 
real advantage in modem politics. 

The question that arises is whether 
It was the personal charisma of Urs 
alone which can explain his rise in 
politics. That he possessed a person¬ 
ality and presence cannot be denied, 
though in his early ministerial career 
he did not appear outstandin;;. Politics 
was his vocation. Right from 1942 
represented his constituency first in the 
Representative A.ssembly pnor to inde¬ 
pendence. and in the lower house 
thereafter. He claimed with enough 
reason that his roots in his constitu¬ 
ency were firm. He won six elections 
from Hunsur (his taluk) to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. In fact he never lost 
an election. 

Urs claimed that the lack of a caste 
group behind him actually turned out 
to be an advantage. Coming from the 
upper strata in caste as well as class 
terms, he suffered from little aliena¬ 
tion although in practical terms he 
often found himself by-passed for ofiice. 
In spite of his electoral success poli¬ 
tical office eluded him uniil 1962. 
Though Urs claimed that ‘by tempera¬ 
ment' he was indifferent to caste and 
was not in his personal life obsessed 
by it. in political matters he had 
.ilways been a keen student of the in¬ 
fluence. albeit baneful, of caste >'n 
politics. His indifference at no stage 
made him oblivious to the political 
importance of caste and be was willing 
to use it as a political weapon. 

At a time when the two dominani 
caste groups were vying with cacli 
other for nolitical power Urs enjo.ved 
the luxury of aloofness. He was not 
in favour of the larger Mysore which 
came into existence in 1956. arguing 
that the old state was large enough 
to be viable and offered the advantage 
of compactness. However, once inte¬ 
gration became a certainty he was 
active. Immediately prior to integra¬ 
tion. K Hanumanthaiah had been 
icmnvcd from the Chief Ministership 
end had been replaced bv another 
Vokkaliga. Kadidal Manjappa. The 
general eleeliims were due in l''el)niar\ 
1957 and Urs suggested to Nijalin¬ 
gappa that Kadidal Manjappa should 
be allowed to continue till the elei-- 
lions. But this pleii Ml on deal cars 
and Nijalingappa became Chief Minis¬ 
ter on November 1, 1956, the day the 
enlarged state came into existence. In 
spite of this, Urs became identified as 
a Niialingappa man. After the gene¬ 
ral elections there was a move 
to replace Niialingappa bv B D 
latti and Urs was approach¬ 


ed to join the fray, but nc remain¬ 
ed committed to Nijallgapna. In the 
elections in 1962, Nijalingappa was 
defeated and S R Kanthi was installed 
as Chief Minister. It was clearly 
understood that after Nijalingappa 
got in through a by-election, Kanthi 
would step down. But even after 
Niialingappa got elected Kanthi show¬ 
ed no sign of vacating the post. 
Depressed by the turn of events, 
Nijalingappa was on the point of 
quitting but Urs along with some 
others persuaded him to continue to 
make his claim. Eventually Nijalin¬ 
gappa came back as Chief Minister 
and Urs was m the cabinet for the 
first time as Minister of Transpoit. 

His break with Nijalingappa and. 
in a quite different sense, his own 
“break" in politics came after the 
1967 general elections. When he 
resigned from the ministry apparently 
over the allocation of portfolios. It is 
quite likely that members of the inner 
circle like Veerendra Patil already 
saw a dangerous adversary in this 
quiet but formidably calcul.iting man. 

II 

Urs was a believer in the role of 
the individual in politics and had 
,in almost superstitious faith in his 
own cho.sen role. He has not averse 
to the suggestion that he regarded 
himself as a “man of destiny". He 
believed quite firmly in waiting for 
the “aporopriale moment" wliich for 
him came when the Congress split in 
1969. Quite contrary to the trend 
then in the stat<‘ he choose to be wiOi 
the CongressfRI, that is, Indira 
Gandhi. 

In 1972 when the elections to the 
Assembly were held Urs chose not to 
contest but remain party president 
and thus retained control over distri¬ 
bution of tickets. The number ol 
candidates from the ‘minorities’ (ex¬ 
cluding the scheduled castes and 
tribes) increased appreciably. By then 
Indira Gandhi had started her own 
campaign to woo the weaker sections, 
.ind Urs, with his own ‘minoritv’ caste 
status, was the perfect foil. At the 
same time, he was too intelligent to 
antagonise the Vokkaligas and Linga¬ 
yats completely, drawing on his early 
experience he sought out sections of 
the Lingayats who had been left out 
in the cold during the Lingtyat hege¬ 
mony between 1956-71. The Sadat 
Lingayats (mainly found in the Chitra- 
durga district which almost bisects 
the state into Old Mysore and the 
integrated districts and contains the 
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prosperous conunerria! town of Dava- 
nagere) were his logical choice, As 
■j.ir the Vokkaligas he underplaycil 
importance of their traditional 
centre - the prosperous irrigated dis¬ 
trict of Mandya - and souglit Vokka- 
liga support from other districts where 
they are just reasonably numerically 
represented. 

In December 1972. a few months 
after becoming Chief Minister, he ap¬ 
pointed the Karnataka Backward 
Commission (KBCC), with L C Hav.i- 
nur as Chairman. Like Urs. Havanur 
resented the two-caste domination in 
the state’s politics and shared with 
him a more broad-bnsed approach to 
the backward classes issue — one not 
confined to mere anti-Brohmini.sm. 
The KBCC, whose seven members 
belonged to numerically minority com 
munities (Beda, Kuruba, Balij.i, De- 
vanga, Uppara, Rajput/Maratha, Darn) 
collected enormous Quantities of data 
and came out with its rcoort in 
1975.1 The report divided the Other 
Backward Classes (OBC) into three 
categories — backward communities, 
backward ca.stes and backward tribes. 
Politically the most significant part of 
the report was its exclusion of the 
Lingayat community from the list of 
backward clasises thereby denying it a 
privileged status which it had enjoyed 
lor well over five decades. Naturally 
this recommendation led to furious 
controversy which continues to this 
day. 

How could Urs get away with this? 
Again a combination of factors help¬ 
ed him. First of all he and his princi- 
||pal associates created a climate in 
which the backward classes’ rights 
were continually championed. Urs 
himself spoke at every turn of caste 
and class and successfully projected 
the image of a leader of all those 
castes and communities which had 
never had access to politinl power. 
(He got the Vokkaliga support be¬ 
cause they were included in the back¬ 
ward list.) Secondly, although the 
Havanuar report came out in Novem¬ 
ber 1975 the Government order based 
on it was issued in 1977 just before 
the Lok Sabha elections. Utg intro¬ 
duced a few important modifications 
to the recommendations, Muslims, 
who comprised about 11 per cent of 
the state's population, were included 
among the backward communities in 
spite of an express declaration by the 
Commission that Muslims should be 
treated only as a religious minority 
and not be given the privilege of 
reservation under Articles 15(4) and 


16(4) of the Constitution. Next a 
new category called ’special group’ 

economically weaker sections with¬ 
out referenop to caste, with reseivation 
of 15 per cent of jobs and seats in 
cducationals inlitutions was creat¬ 
ed. Entry into this category depend¬ 
ed upon the income and occupation 
of the applicant’s parent/guardian. 
Not only did this fit into Urs’s own 
philosophy but was also an excellent 
strategy for mollifying the forward 
groups who resented the extent of 
reservation proposed by Havanur. 
Further the government order impos¬ 
ed an income limit for entry into the 
backward classes category, making it 
possible for Urs to claim that his gov¬ 
ernment had largely taken economic 
status as the determining factor. 

Of course, there was a dark side 
to this. Urs has been accused of 
having sanctified the role of caste m 
politics and has been frequently blam¬ 
ed for starting a virtual caste war. 
But Urs was tiai intelligent to con¬ 
fine himself only to caste. Specially 
during the 1978 election capaign he 
raised the debate to a higher level 
and spoke of ‘class war’. He cited 
Namboodiripad to argue that caste 
and class did coincide at certain 
points (giving, however, the Nam- 
boodiripad’s analysis regarding caste 
and class the go-by). In a meeting in 
1980, soon after he resigned as Chief 
Minister, he claimed that one of the 
basic differences between him and 
Indira Gandhi revolved on the ques¬ 
tion of class.2 Yet his noti,)n of class 
was haty. For all his perception he 
was not able to sec clearly the eco¬ 
nomic base in socialism m contra¬ 
distinction to its ccuntcrpj-t in a 
capitalist society. 

Nevertheless, it was this ability to 
have a greater reach than practically 
all his fellow politicians that marked 
him out for .special treatment by ad¬ 
mirers and critics alike. Hagy, though 
his ideas might have been, he had idc.as 
and was receptive to anything new. 
Another article of faith for him w.is 
'urban bias’and he subscribed to Michael 
Lipton’s thesis of urban exploitation 
of rural areas. At one stage he was 
quite reluctant to listen to any critic- 
sm of lipton's thesis. However, when 
the farmers’ agitation starte.1 in July 
1980 he was the only polifici.>n of 
repute to see that rising IcKidgrain 
prices would adversely affect the small 
farmers who are net purchasers of 
food. For all his approval of the 
urban bias proposition he could see 
that the raral sector was sharply 
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divided into classes. 

Predictably, all this led him into 
populism and he even Initiated some 
populist legislative measures. Chief 
.''mong these has been the legislation 
on land reform, abolition of bonded 
labour and debt liquidation. But the 
implementation of all these measures 
has been tardy. The much vaunted 
land tribunals have become a pawn in 
the political game the blame for 
which cannot be laid solely at the 
door of Gundu Rao’s government. 
The built-in weaknesses of populist 
legislations are even more sharply 
brought out in the progress of two 
other important legislations orought in 
by Ur.s' government — abolition of 
bonded labour and debt liquidation. The 
position of the now free erstwhile 
bonded labourer continues to be pre¬ 
carious: and as for debt liquidation, 
what are the alternative sources of 
credit once the money-lender is done 
away with?’ 

There was a more unfortunate as¬ 
pect of all these measures from Urs' 
point of view. Since Urs had maintain¬ 
ed. during the days when he was with 
Indira Gandhi, that she was the mov¬ 
ing force behind his reform measures, 
he was unable to convince the elec¬ 
torate when the great divide came 
that it was he who had initiated the.se 
reforms.' 

To his credit it must be admitted 
that Urs did take some steps to 
revitalise the local government institu¬ 
tions in the state. He organised a 
big conference on Panchayati Raj in 
1978. Some additional power was 
given to Panchayats although finan¬ 
cially the exercise did not amount to 
much. The West Bengal experiment 
also fascinated him but being bound 
by Indira Gandhi’s set views on such 
questions Urs must have had little 
room for manoeuver. 

fll 

III popular discussion Devaraj Urs 
is credited with having changed the 
whole nature of politics in Karnataka: 
academic discussions has sometimes 
gone a step further.* It is true that 
Devaraj Urs did make a conscious 
attempt to reduce the stranglehold on 
Karnataka politics exercised at his 
arrival on the scone bv the two domi¬ 
nant groups. Vokkaligas and Linga- 
yats. To some extent he succeeded 
loo in this venture which was prompt¬ 
ed as much by his aversion to the 
dominance of these two communities 
as by his conviction that his own bid 
for power had to find a base quite 
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diflerfnt from tho old ono which had 
sustained his predecossors in ofTicc. 
Yet the question remains whether the 
new alliance Urs sought to force was 
as solid as it looked. Some episodes 
in his political career are in thi- 
context instructive. 

The first is the famous Basavalin- 
gappa episode. Basavaiingappa, promi¬ 
nent legislator and a Harijan belonging 
to the more articulate and powerful 
‘righthand' group, was Minister for 
Municipal Administration in Urs’s first 
cabinet and was frequently in the 
news for his bold, sometimes intem¬ 
perate statements regarding the ex¬ 
ploitation of Harijans. it was largely 
at his instance that the horrible 
practice of carrying night soil on the 
head was discontinued. Sometime in 
1973, Basavaiingappa made a speech 
in which he was scathingly critical of 
Kannada literature which, in his view, 
consisted mainly of stuff not socially 
relevant. In his own picturesque 
idiom he described it 'cattle fodder’ 
(hhnnsa in Kannada). This speech 
invited violent opposition and parti¬ 
cularly aggre.ssive was the opposition 
voiced by the Vokkaligas who, as one 
of the dominent agricultural ci.mmu- 
nities, have been frequently in conflict 
with Harijans. As the agitation 
against Basavaiingappa mounted Urs 
coolly removed him from the cabinet. 
The episode illustrates that the 
alliance over which Urs was seen to 
be presiding looked stronger than it 
actually was m that Urs, had to yield 
to Vokkaliga pressure and take action 
against a Harijan colleague. (Basa- 
valingappa was taken back into the 
cabinet later.) 

Another instance, less itnown, but 
equally significant, relates to LG 
Havanur. After the Backward Classes 
Commission wound itself up there 
was proposal to appoint Havanur as 
chairman of some public undertaking. 
Havanur did not get the iob and it 
was reported that Devraj Urs felt 
Havanur would not be acceptable 
because he was critical of Brahmins 
in his report. 

Since the Dalit movement in 
Karnataka came into being during the 
Urs regime, it has been' argued, whether 
the Dalit movement would haw 
taken roofs at all in the state had 
Urs really forged an alliance between 
the OBCs and Dalits.'' It is perhaps 
incorrect to suggest that Urs's policies 
in themselves produced the Dalit 
movement since that would imply 
that his policies had an anti-Dalit 
orientation. A more ciHnpIex explana¬ 


tion'is required and we offer the fol- 
lovi'iiig as a tentative one, first of all, 
the policies of Devaraj Urs did little 
to alter the basic equation in land 
relations. Bv and large, the agricultu¬ 
ral labourers the majority of whom 
are Harijans remained where they 
were. Secondly, Urs's prog.-ammes 
by themselves and their timing did 
lead to some awakening among most 
of the weaker sections about their 
rights. This was specially so since 
this generation was one which had, 
in varying degrees, benefited from 
protective discrimination, its defects 
notwithstanding. This awakening 
cannot wholly be attributed to Urs’s 
policies; but he created a climate in 
which a consciousness of rights be¬ 
came a possibility. The Dalit found 
themselves in this situation in tlie 
1970s in many parts of India and it 
was this consciousness on their part 
which brought forth stern reprisals 
against them from the caste Hindus, 
especially from those groups iraroe- 
diatcly above them. In Karnataxa, as 
pointed out above, the conflict bet¬ 
ween Harijan and some intermediate 
caste groups was simmering for a 
long time and the Basavaiingappa 
episode served as the sparking off 
point. In effect, therefore, Urs’s pro¬ 
grammes helped to a certain extent in 
making the Harijans conscious of their 
disabilities and in making them 
articulate theiie grievances while at 
the same time these programmes were 
quite obviously not capable of pro¬ 
ducing the required solutions. 

What is the present stage of this 
alliance, however fragile, which Urs 
tried to put together? There is little 
doubt that Urs brought on the politi¬ 
cal stage several groups belonging to 
the OBCs who till his era were on the 
periphery of the state’s politics. But 
his policies have produced several 
interesting results. Two features 
deserve particular mention. The first 
is the attempt being made by the 
Lingayats to gain the foothold they 
lost during Urs' time. Sp.3cially in 
the linst few months of Gundu Rao.'i 
regime there was a noticeable effort 
on the part of the Lingayats to woo 
Gundu Rao. The Lingayats became 
more vocal than before in denouncing 
the Havanur report and in claiming 
the backward tag. They went further 
and launched a campaign to persuade 
all Lingayats to declare in the 1V81 
Census their religion as Veeiashaiva 
or Lingayat, not Hindu. There was 
an implicit endorsement of Gundu 
Rao, a Brahmin, being the Chief 


Minister since this was preferable to 
cither a Vokkaliga or, heaven forbid, a j 
Harijan. Secondly, in this game otf 
manoevure, the Vokkaligas too have 
not lagged behind. The one common 
point between them and the Lingayats 
appears to be the need to avoid a; 
Harijan as Chief Minister. All this! 
goes to show that the alliance which 
Devaraj Urs tried to build does not 
have a secure foundation. The OBCs 
have not made common C3u.se with 
the scheduled castes. The Dalit 
youth are disenchanted with their 
leaders. The forward communities 
(Brahmin-Bunt-Lingayat) are in an 
uneasy alliance while the Llnpyats 
and Vokkaligas are trying their best 
to get hack to the old days. 

This does not mean that Devatai 
Urs left no imprint on the state’s, 
politics, On the contrary, his political^ 
strategy has made it that much more 
difficult for the erstwhile duminant 
groups to have a hold over the others. 
Yet since Devaraj Urs could not, by 
the very nature of his piJlif'S’- 
more than scratch at the surface or at 
best probe beyond the first layer, his 
policies and strategies were bound to 
suffer from built-in limitations. What 
one sees today in Karnataka illustrates 
in essence the limitations of populi.it 
politics. 


Notes 


e authors would like to record their 
p sense of gratitude to l^varaj Urs 
generously and graciously sparing 
•ral hours for discussion. The paper 
; completed just before the Wgic 
unexpected death of Devaraj Urs|j| 
June 8, 1982.1 

The Karnataka Backward Classes 
Commission comprised lie follow¬ 
ing members (caste in btackete): 

L G Havanur, Chairman (Beda); 

Y Ramachandra (Kuruba); K M 
Naganna (Devanga); M Masana 
Setty (Uppara); P T Habib (Darai): 
Dharm Singh (Rajput); and K M S 
Naidii (Balija). 

Infonnal meeting with University 


3 See, Lalitha Nataraj, ‘The Politics 
of kamatab’s Land Tribunals’, 
EPW, June 28, 1980. 

4 Lalitha Nataraj, ‘The Problem of 
Dem>-thicising’, EPW, December 
15, 1980 iUso see, by the same 
author, ‘Undone by His Own Crea¬ 
tion’, EfW, January 12, 1980. 

5 James Manor, ‘Pragmatic Progfes- ^ 
sives in Regional Politics; The 
Case of Devaraj Uis’, EPW, An¬ 
nual Number, 1980. 

6 This point was made to the au- | 
thors by V Laksminarayana, a per¬ 
ceptive analyst of the Dalit move¬ 
ment in Kamatab. 
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^Stabilising Primary, Commodity Markets 

B S Chimiii 


IN ‘Case tor International Stockpile 
1)1 Primary Commodities' (July 10-17, 
1982), Kalyanraman sets out the case 
for the international stockpile of pri¬ 
mary commodities. Ho attempts to 
show the superiority of the inter¬ 
national stockpile over the other two 
mechanisms lor stabilising prices in 
world commodity markets — viz, 
multilateral contracts and export 
ijuotas. He concludes, for instance, 
that once the system of multi-com¬ 
modity stockpiles comes into being 
and begins to operate, the mechanism 
of export quota "must be abandoned 
SJorthwith and must be abstained from 
subsequently" (P 1162). 

This conclusion, it is submitted, is 
mnustified by "the theory and practice 
ni commodity stabilisation”. Further, 
in^the process of sotting up his argu¬ 
ments, Kalyanraman makes certain 
questionable and mistaken statements 
which deserve comment ■— as regards 
the Common Fund, the terms of trade 
of developing countries, and the strategy 
to be pursued by the developing coun¬ 
tries to escape their present situation, 
linally, the problems in his paper 
arc compounded by his ignorance of 
current developments. So much so that 
he refers to the ‘fact that fifth 
UNCTAD is very much round the 
corner' whereas it is the sixth session 
of the UNCTAD which is to be held 
kin Belgrade next year, from June 6 
* 0 30. 

It would require a substantial paper 
tu reply to all the questions raised by 
Kaiyanraman’s paper. We will limit 
ourselves to a somewhat detailed reply 
of his conclusion rejecting export 
quotas as a mechanism fur stabilising 
prices on the world commodity mar¬ 
ket. However, as indicated, we will 
deal briefly, albeit sketchily, with 
some other issues, lastly, it must be 
•stated at the outset that, what is not 
being questioned is the relevance and 
effectiveness of the buffer-stock 
mechanism though it has its own pro¬ 
blems. 

Of Export Quotas 

Kalyanraman gives the following 
reasons for rejecting export quotas as 
an instrument for price stabilisation; 
la) "a prominent drawback of the ex¬ 
port quota scheme is that it has the 


lio.cntiaiity ol dis'orting production 
and consumption patterns in a signi¬ 
ficant way"; (b) (here is the problem 
of allocating appropriate export quota 
to each producing country at each 
point of tiim;. It has to provide lor the 
changing comparative ability of coun¬ 
tries to produce the commodity con¬ 
cerned cheaply; (c) its tendency to 
laisc prices; (d) the accumulation of 
burdensome stocks; (e) the complex 
nature of the scheme, borne out by 
the fact that when the International 
Coffee Agreement was extended for 
1973-75 it was without price and 
quota provisions. 

Surprisingly, he omits to specify the 
chief criticism — viz, that while ex¬ 
port quotas can effectiiely defend a 
floor price in lime of oversupply, they 
cannot defend an agreed ceiling price 
in times of shortage. His conclusion 
is not new: according to Macbean, 
"this type of scheme attracts more 
professional disapproval than any 
other proposed solution for commo¬ 
dity instability."' But are the reasons 
cited completely valid? 

A fundamental analytical error ol 
Kalyanraman is his failure to distin¬ 
guish between international commodity 
agreements which rely, or will rely en¬ 
tirely, on export quotas, ic, use export 
quotas as the sole or principal me¬ 
chanism ol price stabilisation, and 
those international commodity agree¬ 
ments which use and will use export 
tiiiot.i.s iis an occasional support for 
buffer stocks. An outright rejection 
of esporl quotas in favour of bufler 
stocks raises the following difficulties.- 

ll) A commodity, to be accessible 
to bulfer-stocking operations, must 
possess certain 'techno-economic 
characteristics' and commodities which 
do not possess those characteristics 
arc prone to be eliminated. For in¬ 
stance, some commodities cannot be 
stockpiled for the following reasons, 
inter alia, (a) because oi spoilage 
c g, bananas: (b) for some agricultural 
commodities, such as tea and coffee, 
which have a large number of varie- 
des and big differences in quality 
among varieties, an international 
buffer stock is extremely diSicuIt to 
operate effecUvely, As Rangarajati 
puts it of the 18 commodities in 
the list, the stock mechanism is suit¬ 


able for four (i e, coffee, cocoa, 
cupper, tin)... the mechanism is un¬ 
suitable lor five (ie, iron ore, bauxite, 
manganese ore, meat, baiian,is). In the 
case of fibres, the mechanism can per- 
lorro a limited role; whether it is 
u.sefid tor timber has not been analy¬ 
sed. For the rest, the solutions lie else¬ 
where, It is difficult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the stock mechanism was 
first chosen as a saleable proposition 
and the Integrated Programme then 
fitted around it."“ One may not, and 
we do not, entirely agree with 
Rangarajan’s conclusion, but he 
effectively makes the point that the 
butter stock is not a suitable mecha¬ 
nism tor all commodities. 

(2) If the buffer stock is to be the 
sole mechanism, then it would 
have to be considerably larger 
than one supported by an ex 
port quota. And as Maizcls points out, 
"this enlargement would necessarily 
eiiluil an additional, and passibly 
Mibstaiuiai, foreign exchange cost tor 
exporting developing countires, which 
would have to be offset against the 
benefit presumed to arise for import¬ 
ing developed countries from a mere 
adequate defence of the ceiling 
price".* 

(3) Thirdly, an cnlaiged buffet 
stock IS likely to have a depressing 
clfect on prices through the inlluencc 
of market sentiment. Moreover, "the 
I'xistence of a large stock overhang 
when an Agreement becomes due for 
I enegotiation will inevitably weaken 
the bargaining position of exporting 
counliics oil key issues, such as future 
pi ice laiiges, since they will leel 
obliged to avoid a bitakdown in such 
reiicgoliaiion .so as to prevent the 
unloading of aecumulaled slock on 
the market'’.^ 

(4) Finally, and must imiiortantly, 
in times of unusually large surpluses 
on the world market, or in a prolong¬ 
ed period ol low prices, even a re¬ 
latively large buffer stock may be un¬ 
able to defend a floor price. It is 
then that the support of an export 
quota becomes necessary. 

Furthermore, freezing of production 
patterns is unlikely to occur at all 
when export quotas are used as a sup¬ 
port mechanism as in successive tin 
agteemcnls. In such cases, Maizels 
note,s, "when quotas are lilted, market 
lorces reassert themselves in determining 
production pattern, so that as and when 
a new quoia allocation is required, it 
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is faued oa cfauged prodattive 
pattera of the pnoediog oo-quota 
period".* However, woidd the use of 
export quota as a sole mechanism 
Irceze production patterns? 

Kuiiiizisc Paoutciios Patiehn 

Thi answer seems to rest on how 
cliectively international commodity 
aggrenients can provide lor annual 
revisions of quotas to correspond with 
the changing country pattern of pro¬ 
duction. Lacking effective provisions 
for quota reallocation would justily 
KaSanraiiian’.s criticisni that the iiioie 
efficient producer.s, ilic small and 
new exporters, will be discriminated 
against, for the very reason, in fact, 
it has been the general practice in re¬ 
cent years to waive quota imposition 
for small exporters by allotting their 
actual or estimated exports.' The 
1976 Cotfee Agreement even goes fur¬ 
ther iKalyanraman only mentions the 
abandonment of the quota scheme 
dining I97J-75, but fails to mention 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
1976). The Agreement distinguishes 
between smail and very small ex¬ 
porters, countries in the former group 
being allowed an automatic five per 
tent annual increase in their iiuota, 
while those in the latter group were 
allowed a 10 per cent increase. Pro¬ 
viding for the interests of new ex¬ 
porting countries, however, raises 
much more complex questions. Yet 
solutions have sought to be found 
and are summarised m Table. In the 
case of tin, for instance, quotas are 
based on relative shares of production 
or exports in the preceding year in 
which controls were not in, while foi 
cocoa — 197.5 agreement — quotas 
were envisaged as being based on a 
moving average of production in the 
preceding five crop years. In other 
words, "the use of a moving average 
of production performance to deter¬ 
mine export quotas incorporates an 
automatic element of fle.xibility into an 
international quota scheme and. to 
that extent, the criticism that quotas 
ineiiiablv involve the ‘freezing’ ol 
prodiietion pattern ix rendered in- 
laiid."* For those interested it may 
be noted that an automatic system ol 
quota revision was put forward in the 
sixties by Kaldor, This is not, how¬ 
ever, the place to discuss it.* 

Raises Prices 

Kalyanraman is averse to. or dois 
no I espouse, the arising of primaiy 
commodity prices through the use of 
export quotas. He cites reasons long 
being given by the developed coun¬ 


tries tb oppose tuch aifOettentSfitlt 
unfair to importing countries; that 
they would mean an inefficient means 
of transfering resources to developing 
countries; and that they would entail 
a wasteful use of resources. That it is 
uiilair did not stop flic United States 
from actively supporting the 1962 
Collie Agreement which was design¬ 
ed to transfer resources to Latin 
American countries.*" Whether it is 
an inefficient means to transfer re¬ 
sources would depend on the alter¬ 
native aid mechanisms and the condi¬ 
tionalities attached to it. The argu- 
nient oi misallocation of resources is 
liarlicularly dear to Kalyanraman who 
seems innocent ol the structure of 
eiiswng commodity markets, which 
are characterised by major imperfec¬ 
tion and which hardly allocate re¬ 
sources efficiently oi distribute bene¬ 
fits equitably. 

In other words, the fact that the 
use of export quotas may raise prices 
must be seen in the light of the struc¬ 
ture of world commodity markets 
where, lor instance, prices can be 
aiiificially depressed (as if is often 
with sugar) through the use of pro¬ 
tectionist policies. But do export 
quotas always raise prices? Before 
turning to this question it may be 
shown that the operation of even a 
buflir stock can lead to the raising of 
price,s. 

Assuming a buffer stock ol mode¬ 
rate size, It is probable that it will not 
be able to protect the ceiling price in 
times ol oMTSupply, as after a point if 
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Ittve ' exhaustd' iqf' MbinKc. 
Tien "it foBm that invatment in 
new productive capacity will be Mghet 
if prices are held at the floor level by 
an effective export quota scheme than 
H, as a result of an unsuccessfuji 
attempt to hold the floor price by an 
inadequate bufler stock (or if there is 
no buffer stock at aill, prices fall be¬ 
low the floor level by any significant 
amount or for any substantial period. 
Consequently, in the upward phase oi 
the cycle, with demand expanding, 
pioducers will more easily be 
able 10 increase their supply after d 
quota period than il there was inadc- 
qu.iU' control of the market by j 
a buffer stock, or if there were ue 
attempt to control the market, and 
prices had fallen m the downward 
phase of the cycle to levels generally 
unremunerative to producers. Thus, 
one effect of an export quota used to 
defend a iioor price may well be to 
reduce the amblitudc of the price 
fluctuation, rather than to raise the 
price trend." 

Now the impact which export quou". 
will have on price trends will depend 
primarily on whether, and to what de¬ 
gree, there has been a restriction ol 
production capacity. This will differ 
from commodity to commodity, it 
would depend on who is the producer 
and the structure of the market for the 
specific commodiiy. A restriction ol 
exports need not mean a cut in pro¬ 
duction where that producer wants to 
maintain a particular level of income. 
However, it is more probable that a 


Tabij:; PRiNcapLES of EIxport Quota Allocation or Reallocation in 
Imiernahona l (k)MMODn-Y Acbeements __ 

(jmia Ann'oiiciii, 197) (Article 30): 

I'or each quota year, basic quota equal to share ol piuduetiun in pic- 
ceding five crop years out of total (or all major exporting countries. 

Cui.hi- .Aerrmeiit, 7976 (Article 30 ami t3): 

II) A fixed part oi the quota corresponding to 70 per cent oi the 
global annual quota, to be distributed among exporting member 
countries on the basis of the higher of: 

la) the average volume of e ports to importing member countries 
for coifee years 1976/77 and 1977/78, or 

lb) ilic average volume of exports to importing member countries 
in coifec years 1968-69 to 1971-72.* 

(2l A variable part, corresponding to 30 per cent of the global annual 
qiiuta, distributed in proportion to each exporter's share of total 
verified stocks. 

Siijiui Aqa'i'inciii, 1977 (Article 34): 

H.isie export tonnages to be renegotiated in first quarter of third quota 
.year, taking account of a number of specified factors (e.g. export per- 
lomiancc and fulfilment of quota and stock obligations, the role of 
sugar in the economy, and realised expansion projects), as well as 
"any other relevant ffictors". 

Im AsiU'tnail^ 7975 lArticle 34): 

The total permissible export tonnage for any control period to divid¬ 
ed among producing countries in proportion to their production or ex¬ 
ports, as appropriate, for the last four consecutive quarters preceding 
the control period and which were not declared control periods. 

Sole: ’A 'coffee year’ is the year beginning October 1. 

Source: Alaizels, n2, p 42. 
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cur io '^QdWiaiia’i® take place ~ 
but to an eictont leas toan toe cut In 
exports. In such a case, there would 
be a domestic accumulation of stocks 
which can later be unloaded in the 
I market as prices rise. It could then 
result in a lower ceilina price. 

To sum up: The available evidence 
does not justify the conclusion that the 
mechanism of export quotas should be 
dispensed with altogether. Whether 
exp(^ quotas should be used as the 
principal mechanism in an international 
commodity agreemeift will depend on 
the commodity — its specific charac¬ 
teristics, its market structure, etc 
— in question. Incidentally, an 
agreement on tea, based on export 
quotas, is on the cards. Under the pro¬ 
ducers' proposal, accepted by consumers, 
export quotas would be anplied to 
exporter members of the agreement 
whose average annual exports during 
the three previous years were equal to 
or greater than 10,000 tons. The Report 
of the third preparatory meeting held 
in May this year only mentions a fea¬ 
sibility study on a possible buffer 
stock.’® There is no denying, however, 
'that acute problems exist in using 
export quotas as the sole mechanism. 
In particular, the political problem of 
resolving ‘exporters conflict' and pro¬ 
ducer-consumer conflict. These do not. 
however, call for an outright dismissal 
of the mechanism. In our opinion, the 
matter deserves considerable more 
attention. 

Without doubt, however, export 
quotas can be an extremely useful 
mechanism as a support to the buffer 
stock in stabilising prices in the world 
commodity markets. An extremely 
relevant point in this context needs to 
be noted; it relates to the factor of 
ipeculatlon. Labys and Thomas, in theur 
oft quoted study of price fluctuations 
for nine major commodities traded on 
futures markets in London and five so 
traded in New York, showed a consi¬ 
derable increase in price instability 
from 1970-74 for the majority of these 
emmodities associated with underlying 
economic and monetary influence — 
particularly the increase in rate of 
inflation during this period with in¬ 
creased currency uncertainties, and the 
failure of equity prices to be maintain¬ 
ed in real terms which greatly encourag¬ 
ed a switch of speculative funds into 
commodity futures. The analysis 
showed a statistically significant cor¬ 
relation between the price instability 
index and an index of “excess specu¬ 
lation" (calculated as the ratio of the 
veflume of futures turnover to the 
itoysical ^pply or demand in each 
market) fob eight of the nine London 


iHiaunoditir ami'fw tihree of 

toe five New York markets.^’ 

Since the beginning of the seventies, 
the volume of speculative funds moving 
in the international monetary and trad¬ 
ing system ha$ greatly expanded, 
increasing the potential for destaWlising 
movements of speculative funds into, 
or out of, the futures markets for parti¬ 
cular commodities. In other words, for 
commodities susceptible in particular to 
speculative influences, the capital 
requirements of a buffer stock would be 
greater in order to deal effectively with 
large sudden jumps or declines in 
prices resulting from speculation acti¬ 
vity. Are greater funds forthcoming? 
What are the costs involved and the 
consequent ability of the buffer stock 
to be economically viable? It is here 
we will turn our attention to the C!om- 
mon Fund. 

Common Fond 

Though Kalyanraman argues the case 
for a Common Fund, he is oblivious of 
the developments which have taken 
place since UNCTAD IV. He says: 
"six billion dollars have been reported 
to have been proposed at, the fourth 
UNCTAD for the purpose", and that to 
his thinking this may not be an ade¬ 
quate sum. He would like the figure 
to be close to $ 10 to 12 billion. The 
debate is quite (i e, in terms of the 
fund) fruitless. For, an Agreement 
Lstablishing toe Common Fund for 
Commodities has already been adopted 
since June 27, 1980 and is open for 
ratification." Its entry into force 
requires 90 ratifications, though by the 
end of March 1982, it had only secured 
22.“ Since then, a few other states have 
ratified. 

Not to talk of S 10 to 12 billion, or 
for that matter $ 6 billion, the Agree¬ 
ment scales down the size of the Com¬ 
mon Fund’s financial resources to $ 400 
for the First Window to finance buffer 
stocks. It is a pale shadow of the ori¬ 
ginally conceived Common Fund. As 
Haq puts it. “only the hardened 
optimists expect by now that it will 
have any real imnact on primary com¬ 
modity markets".’* This is not the place 
to make an assessment of the Fund, but 
it is clear that the Fund we have today 
tacks adequate financial teeth. 

At this juncture, we might clarify a 
misconception on the part of Kalvan- 
raman. He states at the very outset that 
“a significant advantage with the buffer 
stock scheme is that, unlike the other 
two, it can be formulated and operated 
wihout toe need for active participation 
by all the countries or even by a majo¬ 
rity of them «ther as exporters or as 
importers'* (p 1157). First, what the 


UNCtAO it working towards It •-pco- 
duce^consumer consensus in inter¬ 
national commodity agreements, and 
thereby the joint financing of buffer 
stocks. Secondly. Article 3 of the 
Agreement Establishing the Common 
Fund, which lays down the functions of 
the Fund, reads: 

3(a) To contribute.... to the finan¬ 
cing of international buffer stocks 
and internationafly co-ordinated 
national stocks, all within the frame¬ 
work of 1CAS.“ 

An ICA (i.e, international commodity 
agreement) is defined in Article 1(2) as; 
any inter-govcrnmental agreement 
or arrangement to promote inter¬ 
national co-operation in a commo¬ 
dity, the parlies to which include 
producers and consumers covering 
toe bulk of world trade in the com¬ 
modity concerned,’* 

It does not then seem that it is any 
longer a ‘significant advantage' that it 
can be worked without the need for 
producer-consumer co-operation. [This 
is not to deny that a buffer stock may 
be operated by producing countries 
alone.] 

Tebms of Thade and Industmausation 

In this final part of toe reply, we will 
consider some of the general statements 
which Kalyanraman makes. These 
essentially relate to the strategy the 
developing countries should adopt in 
escaping the present situation. Consider 
the following: 

The less developed countries would 
have a less valid case for withdraw¬ 
ing resources prematurely from pri¬ 
mary production in which they have 
comparative competence, on the plea 
of fluctuating nature and secular 
deterioration in the terms of trade 
for primary exports in the worid 
trade. 

In other words, he would have the 
developing countries continue in their 
role of hewers of raw materials. 

As is implicit in the quoted statement 
and is made explicit in the footnote, 
according to him, “the underdeveloped 
countries and their spokesmen assert a 
secular deterioration in the terms of 
trade for primary products only by 
arbitrary and ingenious choice of base 
and terminal years so as to yield the 
empirical conclusion to that effect*' 
(p 1163). And if toe terms of trade 
are not working against the developing 
countries and there is no instability in 
the world commodity markets (given 
buffer stocks), ail they have to do is to 
exploit their comparative advantage 

(p 1160). 

First, is there a secular deteriora¬ 
tion in the terms of trade for primary 
products? It is true that the measures 
of the terms of trade are sensitive to 
any change in toe time period chosen 
for these comparisons etc, Yet as 
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Ytats puts it, "in spitn of these diifi* 
colties, economists tend to agree that 
long-run changes in the terms of trade 
have generally been unfavaurable to 
developing countries’’.^ Ptebisch has 
shown that, in the pre-war period, in 
the 70 years between 1870-1938, the 
terms of trade moved relentlessly 
against the developing countries.^" In a 
recent article in the Economic Joumai, 
John Spraos, after reviewing and criti¬ 
cally disserting the principal criticisms 
against Prebisch's empirical evidence, 
concludes that there was evidence ot 
the deterioration although this oould 
have been exaggerated; 

Owr this period the evidence 
points to a deteriorating trend in 
the relative price of primary pro¬ 
ducts. Given the reservations which 
must be made about the quality ot 
the evidence, there can be no fina¬ 
lity about the conclusion, but it has 
bwn reached by examining one by 
one the mam points adduced to 
question the inference of the dete- 
rioranon and finding that they are 
contradicted or not confirmed by 
relevant material. Ihe statistical 
senes chosen by Prebisch did, how¬ 
ever, exaggerate the rate of deterio¬ 
ration — at worst by a factor of 
more than three,-' 

As for the post-war period, the 
UNCTAD has priiduced evidence of 
deterioration in the tenn.s of trade 
of developing oountrins (excluding 
oil exporting developing countries). 
It is not pos,sibic to examine the 
evidence here.*- We may only refer to 
a simpler exercise performed by Ranga- 
rajan who asks the following question. 
Do the poor countries have to export 
more cases of bananas, more bags ol 
enfiee, ot more tons of vegetable oil to 
import the capital goods they need for 
their development? Examining jhc 
evidence he concludes: 

. in 1950 it took 55 lb ot bananas 
to buy a ton of steel; in 1974, 1401b 
were required. Tea shows a similar 
decline. At its best, in 19M. 6,0(M 
kg ot tea bought 100 tons of steel: in 
1974, the same quantity bought less 
than half the amount of steel. 
Groundnuts and coffee show more 
fluctu.itions but even in their case 
the trend is one of progressive de¬ 
terioration. What nine bags of 
coffee bought in 1954 needed 26 
bags 20 years later. One would ex¬ 
pect some relationship to exist bet¬ 
ween steel pria>s and the price of 
Iron ore. Its principal raw material. 
Not so in actual practice. While the 
average cif price of iron ore im¬ 
ported from Liberia into the EEC 
fell from $ 18 per Ion in 1954 to 
$ 10 in 1970, Gennan steel prices 
went up from $92 a ton in 1^0 to 
s 125 in 1970 and to $ 257 in 1974, 
The fall in iron ore cif prices may 
be attributed to progressive decline 
in transport costs due to the use 
of larger and larger bulk carriers. 
Even if this were the .sole reason. 


the figures prove tkt'lhe beneSti 
of such reduction have gone only to 
the rich buyer. The system does 
distribute gains inequilahily.*' 

But assuming that there is no secular 
decline in the terms of trade of deve¬ 
loping countries, are the developing 
countries to continue to depend on the 
export of one or two commodities? 

And what is this comparative compe¬ 
tence or comparative advantage? At 
one point Kalyanraman provides the 
answer: “There must be free sale of 
commodities by private producers in 
the various countries" (p 1162) It 
requires a considerable Sight of imagi¬ 
nation to characterise mineral and 
other raw material markets as free 
markets, characterised as they often are 
with oligopoly and oligopsony. Even 
the Brandt Commission admits; "IViany 
defects and imperfections have con¬ 
strained the operation of commodity 
markets’’.-’ 

Without going into the broader pro¬ 
blem of industrialisation it may be 
stressed that what the developing coun¬ 
tries are seeking today is increased 
participation in the economy of their 
commodities — for instance, through 
local processing: The concept of 
resource based industrialisation is an 
important element in the Integrated 
Programme for Commodities. The in¬ 
creased processing of primary commodi¬ 
ties would boost the process of 
industrialisation through the creation of 
backward and forward linkages. It 
would also bring in increased export 
earnings. According to a UNIDO 
report, if developing countries which 
have the opportunity for further mine¬ 
ral processing (24 are identified) close 
the ‘processing gap' it would add some 
$54 billion to the country’s export 
revenue.-'' 

In conclusion, we want to draw atten¬ 
tion to certain other lacunae in the 
paper which would have required com¬ 
ment. inter alia, he does not •‘'pell out 
significant adverse effect of instability 
on developing countries; does not dis¬ 
cuss the economics of buffer stocking 
etc. We hope there will be others who 
will contribute to the debate and 
thereby deal svith other aspects of the 
paper. 
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Tli^ Sandtir Manganese and Iron Ores 

Limited 

Speech by Chairman, Shri Y R Ghorpade 


THE following is the Speech by Shn 
Y. R. Ghorpade, Chairman, The Sandur 
Manganese & Iron Ores Limited at the 
Twenty-Eighth Annual General Meeting 
held on 4th September, 1982. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in extending to 
you a warm welcome to the 28th An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the Company. 

The turnover of the Company went 
up to Rs 24 crores from Rs 17 crores 
last year, though the profit was Rs 146 
lakhs after providing depreciation of 
Rs 119 lakhs, compared to a profit of 
Rs 225 lakhs, after providing deprecia¬ 
tion of Rs 98 lakhs, during the previous 
year. It is proposed to declare a divi¬ 
dend of 15 per cent on equity shares, 
as compared to 10 per cent in 1979-80 
and 12 per cent in 1980-81. The main 
^reason for the higher turnover was the 
increase in the sale of pig iron' from 
about 28,000 tonnes during 1980-81 to 
35,000 tonnes in 1981-82, the corres¬ 
ponding production of pig iron increas¬ 
ing from 29,000 tonnes to 40,500 
tonnes. The sales of ferrosilicon also 
increased from nearly 8,000 tonnes in 

1980- 81 to about 13,000 tonnes in 

1981- 82, the production going up from 
12,000 tonnes to 14,000 tonnes. How¬ 
ever, our profits did not increase pro¬ 
portionately because of the drastic in¬ 
crease in power rate, in total disregard 
of our long-term agreement with the 
Karnataka Electricity Board, and a 
sharp decline in the average sales 
realisation on ferrosilicon due to fur¬ 
ther weakening of demand for this pro¬ 
duct in the internal market and much 
lower prices in the export market. We 
have represented to the Government 
of India, through the Indian Ferro Al¬ 
loy Producers' Association, that ferro¬ 
silicon also badly requires the support 
M export subsidies to enable indigenous 
producers to utilise available power 
for the production of this product 
without building up unbearable stockp 
or incurring heavy losses on the 
export of ferrosilicon. The Gov¬ 
ernment is yet to take a decision in 
this matter. 

With regard to manganese ore ex¬ 
ports also, the situation worsened in- 
splte of our repeated representation to 
the Minerals and Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration of India Ltd. (MMTC) to 
appreciate tbe basic fact that if out 
Company is to maintain its present la¬ 


bour force of about 3000 employees at 
our mines, we must be enabled to pro¬ 
duce and export at least about 2 lakh 
tonnes per annum. Manganese ore is 
canalised through the MMTC, which 
was able to export only 50,000 tonnes 
of our ores during 1981-82, as against 
86,000 tonnes last year, and an average 
of 2,70,000 tonnes during the years 
1972 to 1974. However, the local sales 
of manganese ore during 1981-82 were 
53,000 tonnes, including 38,500 ton¬ 
nes to MMTC at Vizag at highly un- 
remunerative prices. The world reces¬ 
sionary trends continued to affect the\ 



Shri Y R Ghorpade 

sales of manganese ore to the steel in¬ 
dustry abroad, which is also now using 
less manganese ore per tonne of steel 
due to technological factors. During 
the seventies, the use of manganese 
went down from about 18 kgs. per 
tonne of steel to about 10 kgs, per 
tonne. Moreover, the South African 
mining interests have been able to 
m,ike a serious dent into our establish¬ 
ed markets m Fapan, by aggressive 
sales, utilising much larger ships of 
50.000 tonnes and faster rate of load¬ 
ing to bring down the freight charges. 
Our ports are not yet equipped to 
handle such big shins for manganese 
ore. Moreover, the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to progressively re¬ 
duce the volume of manganese ore ex¬ 
ports, in the name of conserving it on 
a long-term basis, generated a lacka¬ 
daisical attitude even with regard to 
the export of low grade manganese ore 
like ours, which is sustaining so much 
employment in this area and earning 
valuable formgn exchange, and whose 
reserves in our mining concessions are 


estimated at 30 to 40 million tonnes. 

When the Vijayanagar Steel Plant, 
near Sandur, becomes a reality, it will 
no doubt enable our Company to pro¬ 
duce and sell more manganese ore 
locally, thereby improving the overall 
economics and viability of our mines. 
The foundation stone of the Vijnya- 
nagar Steel Plant was laid by the 
Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi, 
as early as 1971, at Tornagallu, in re¬ 
cognition of its great potential and 
after expert evaluation. I am sure, the 
Government will take all possible steps 
to expedite the work on the Steel 
Plant and ensure its early completion. 
However, our Company has to depend 
mainly on exports and face the Soutb 
African competition in the Japanese 
market; and for this, the Company 
should be allowed greater initiative to 
conclude sales in Japan and the East 
European countries, under the overall 
guidance of the MMTC, especially as 
our reserves of manganese ore are 
more than adequate to meet any future 
demand from our steel industry and, 
at the same time, to maximise exports. 
It is significant to note that the Japa¬ 
nese steel industry, in spite of the re- 
ccssionaiy limitations, imports annu¬ 
ally about 100,000 tonnes of 38-40 per 
cent Mn. ore, which used to be al¬ 
most wholly supplied by our Com¬ 
pany until 1974, but now South 
Africa supplies the bulk of this de¬ 
mand, and the exports of Sandur A 
grade (38-40 per cent Mn) ores to 
Japan during the year 1981-82 was 
nil. Under the circumstances the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should serioudy 
consider abolishing the export duty of 
Rs 12.50 per tonne on manganese ore, 
which is serving no purpose except to 
worsen our competitive position in the 
world market. The Government should 
also consider giving an export incentive 
for manganese ore and modernise the 
port facilities on a priority basis. 

In spite of these grave difficulties, the 
Company has refrained from retrench¬ 
ing labour who have been depending on 
our mines for several decades for their 
livelihood. But this vital employment 
factor and human consideration should 
also be fully supported by the MMTC. 
As a result of the Company’s employ¬ 
ment and production oriented policy, 
in the hope of the MMTC and the 
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Govetnmeat liberaiitii^ tlKiT restrictive 
ewort polides and quota system, our 
manganese ore stocks have built up to 
3.36 lakh tonnes. However, during the 
year 19S2-83 there are sign.s of improve¬ 
ment in exports to lapan and especially 
East European countries. Every effort 
will be made to ensure that the stocks 
of manganese ore do not increase 
further. 

The production of electric pig iron 
has been the mainstay of ouc Company 
for’the past few years. It may be re¬ 
called that we established a 15,000 
KY^ electric furnace in 1968 to pro¬ 
duce, about 40,000 tonnes of foundry 
grade pig iron per annum. The furnace 
has served the interests of the foundry 
industry in the country, especially spe¬ 
cialised foundries which require qua¬ 
lity pig iron, for nearly a decade and 
a half, and our low phosphorous pig 
iron made a name for itself in the 
home market for its quality and relia¬ 
bility. Wc were producing and selling 
about 2,500 to 3,000 tonnes of l ig 
iron per month, even after we were 
forced to increase the price of pig iron 
in April 1981, in keeping with the 
increase in rates of power and other 
inputs. But suddenly in the month of 
April 1982, our monthly pig iron sales 
dropped to 500 tonnes from an ave¬ 
rage of nearly 3,000 tonnes per month 
in 1981-82, and have not yet picked 
up. This was mainly because of the 
import of cheap pig iron that was per¬ 
mitted under the new liberalised import 
policy. China and Pakistan dumped pig 
Iron at unrealistically low prices, which 
should be a matter of concern for In¬ 
dia. Both in the short-term and long¬ 
term interest of our country, we should 
not have allowed such imports which 
does positive harm to indigenous pro¬ 
duction and to the basic policy of 
maximising self-reliance and reducing 
the foreign exchange gap. The result 
is that our Company built up heavy 
stocks of pig iron amounting to about 
8.000 tonnes, and consequently shut 
down the pig iron furnace from 1st 
June '82. Our pig iron production ca¬ 
pacity has been built up over the years 
bv making sizeable investments from 
scarce capital resources. To suddenly 
render this capacity Infructuous by 
permitting indiscriminate imports, with¬ 
out specifically taking into account 
indigenous production and capacity, is 
most unfortunate in a year which is 
being observed as the Year of Produc¬ 
tivity’. 

We are also unable to understand 
why the import duty on pig iron was 
reduced from 55 per cent to 20 per 
cent, after the imports were canalised 


through riu Steel Authority 
Ltd. (SAIL) from September 1981, Be¬ 
fore that, private parties were permin- 
ed to import pig inm under the OGL, 
though prior to April 1981 pig iron 
imports were totally banned. Moreover, 
from November '81 to March '82 there 
was no import duty at all. Even today, 
no distinction is made between low 
phosphorus (0.2 per cent P max) and 
high phosphorus (0.4 per cent P max), 
and therefore a lot of low phosphorus 
pig iron has come into the country. 
The IMF loan, which became neces¬ 
sary in the wake of oil price increases, 
is meant to strengthen the balance of 
payments position and not to displace 
indigenous production which is gene¬ 
rating national income and employment. 
We have therefore represented to the 
Government of India that; 

(i) Pig iron imports, especially low 
phosphorus pig iron, should be 
totally banned: 

(iil the concessional import duty of 
20 per cent should be withdrawn 
and the previous import duty of 
55 per cent should be restored, 
or even increased in the interest 
of protecting indigenous industry 
from dumping; and 
(iii) SAIL should purchase our pig 
iron stocks which are of proven 
quality. 

If production units like ours, which 
have a long record of service to the 
nation, are forced to close down for 
no fault of ours and our production 
replaced by imports, it will only worsen 
the recessionary trends and consider¬ 
ably weaken the capacity and will of 
the nation to stand on its own legs 
and minimise dependence on foreign 
aid. We, however, welcome the decision 
of the Government to set up a high- 
level panel to review the imports of 
some sensitive commodities under the 
liberalised import policy. Pig irtm pro¬ 
duction is extremely sensitive to im¬ 
ports, as already stated, and should be 
included as one of the items to be 
reviewed by the high-level panel ex¬ 
peditiously. The official thinking re¬ 
garding the estimated gap between 
demand and supply of pig iron may 
also be re-examined, especially as 
SAIL IS holding sizeable stocks of im¬ 
ported pig iron which are not moving. 
Overall concepts and strategies can 
prove counter-productive and even 
deepen recessionary trends if they are 
applied in a hasty and unimaginative 
manner, without taking into account 
the specific requirements of diferent 
industries. Shri L. K. Iha, Chairman of 
the Eccmomic Administration Reforms 
Cmnmission, has also recently stressed 
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the for u iniBiitiry-wiM.,anprb^*^ 
to Msure that weU-meaning economic 
pi^cies are so implemented that they; 
strengthen indigenous industry and not 
weaken them. 

The Company continued to pay at¬ 
tention to the various welfare measures 
which have, over the years, strengthen¬ 
ed the standard and quality life of 
our employees and maintained a human 
relationship of faith and confidence 
between management and labour. The 
subsidy scheme, by which the Company 
supplies to the employees essential 
commodities such as rice, jowar, tur- 
dhal, gramdhal, jaggery, sweet oil and 
chillies, at prices prevailing in March 
1972, has cost the Company Rs 55 
lakhs during the year as compared to 
Rs 31 lakhs in the previous year and 
Rs 10 lakhs in 1976-77. This's not 
only a measure of the rate of inflation 
as it affects labour, but also a practical 
strategy to protect the real wages of 
employees from the ravages of inflation, 
and is capable of wider application on 
a nation wide basis. 

The Company strengthened the nut¬ 
rition programme by providing nutriti¬ 
ous food to children in our balwadies 
and schools apart from various other 
welfare activities in the fields of health, 
education and extension services. Under 
its programme for providing training 
for skills and productive employment 
to supplement the family income of the 
employees, the Company introduced the 
Sewing Machine Scheme, by which an 
employee is enabled to buy a sewing 
machine, with loans from banks and the 
Company to the extent of 75 pet cent 
and 25 per cent of the cost respectively; 
the Company’s loan being interest free, 
and the interest on bank loan in excess 
of 4 per cent p.a. being subsidised by 
the Company. This scheme has evoked 
a great deal of interest and enthusiasm 
especially among womenfolk. The hous¬ 
ing programme both at the Mines and 
Metal and Ferro Alloys Plant is also 
making satisfactoiy progress. 

The Company enjoys the unique re¬ 
cord of not having had a single strike 
during the 28 years of its existence 
and, I am sure, the same spirit of har¬ 
mony and understanding will be main¬ 
tained in the years to come. I wish to 
express my deep appreciation of the 
good work nut in by all the employees 
of the Company. I am grateful to all 
my colleagues on the Board and the 
Financial Institutions for their valuable 
guidance and support.- 

Thank you,. 

Y. R. Ghorpaoe 

Yehwantnagar, 

4th September 1982 
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Price Pointers 

THE vdiolesale price level tell over eight months between August 1981 and 
April 1932 (by about 5 per cent). In the next lour months the pries level 
rose rapidly, and by the middle of July 1982 the peak attained in August 
1981 had been crossed. A declining trend in prices for a period of eight 
months is unusual. The last time prices fell over several months was 
between May 1975 and March 1975. Since then (except during the last 
one year), the price level has not fallen for more than two months at a 
stretch (this fall coming generally in November-December after the kharif 
crop). Even during the year 1978-79, when there was no price rise, prices 
did not show a declining trend over a stretch of time and then a rise; 
rather, prices were more or less stable throughout the year. 

What then accounts for the price behaviour over the last year? Though 
the average price level fell between August 1981 and April 1982, the actual 
price fall was experienced only by a few commodities; pulses, cotton, 
sugar, oilseeds and edible oils. Rice prices fell slightly in October and 
November 1981. But this was partly made up by a small rise in wheat 
prices; over the eight-month period, during which .the price of many maior 
agricultural commodities fell, cereal prices displayed a remarkable stability. 
(This is in contrast to the period of falling prices in 1973-76 when cereal 
prices also fell sharply.) In th^ rising phase since April this year, the 
prices of all commodities, including those of cereals, have risen. 

A selective faU during the declining phase and a more fensra] rise 
thereafter suggest the operation of different causal factors during the two 
phases. A close examination of commodities that experienced a price fall 
is revealing. The price of all these commodities had risen sharply between 
April 1980 and August 1981. The price rises were: pulses 50 per cent; 
cotton 44 per cent; groundnuts 50 per cent; sugar 27 per cent; and 
edible oils 35 per cent. Pressure on availability clearly contributed to the 
large price rise; a disastrous 1979-80 was followed by production levels in 
1980-81 continuing to be lower than in 1978-79. Per capita availability 
of edible oils in 1980-81 (at 4.1 kgs) was higher than in earlier yeais (on 
account of imports), but distribution muddles had kept prices simmering. 
However, the nS in prices of these commodities came not in October/ 
November with the coming in of the kharif crop, but in August. Sugar 
price started falling as early as in April. This indicates that though the 
price rise between April 1980 and August 1981 was partly due to pressure 
on availability, a significant portion of the price rise was due to a build 
up of speculative stocks. The speculation was based on the possibility 
of continued poor production and distribution failures (as in edible oils). 
With advance favourable reports of the 1981-82 kharif crops, the price 
expectations changed. This led to an unloading of stocks and prices fell 
much before the new crop started coming Into the market. The 
falling trends were especially noticeable for sugar, oilseeds and edible oils. 
Between April and October 1981, sugar prices fell by 18 per cent, and 
between August and October, oilseeds and edible oil prices tell by 11 and 5 
per cent, respectively. 

The sharp and continued fall in the prices of pulses, oilseeds, edible 
oils, cotton and sugarcane may thus be attributed (a) to the breaking of 
a speculative wave and (b) to the improved availability of these commo¬ 
dities after the kharif crop. In the case of cotton, the poor offtake from 
mills was an additional factor depressing prices. In the case of oilseeds 
and edible oils, it was improved availability through higher domestic 
production of oilseeds rather than through imports of edible oils which 
helped control prices. This may be seen from the fact that oilseeds prices 
fell throughout August 1981 to April 1982 at a much faster rate than 
edible oil prices. 

Normally, one would have expected the price fall to continue a couple 
of months beyond April with the arrival of a record rabi aop. In fact, 
all prices, including cereal prices, rose. The upturn in prices from the 
mi ddi'- of April coincides quite closely to expansion of bairit credit to the 
government which rose by about Rs 2,500 crore between th* end of March 
and the end of June (the expansion during the corresponding period of the 
previous year was Rs 1,600 crore). Credit expansion to thb government 
was afcoinp*" !*^ by a large increase in currency with tbe public (Rs 1,200 
(fore u Ri JOO crore in the pteeious year). 6i part, the govern 
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. k«nt belped firm up price* by pro¬ 
curing krge qiuntities of gmin at a 
higher price than in the earlier year. 
In part, the additional liquidity creat¬ 
ed in the hands of the public was very 
probably used to build up fresh 
speculative stocks giving a further 
impetus to price rise. Also, sugar 
prices have been kept rising by re¬ 
ducing the release of sugar. The 
decontrol of steel prices has also con¬ 
tributed to the price increase. 

Some general points emerge from 
last year’s experience. The down¬ 
ward stickiness of cereal prices 
despite a record output indicates that 
(a) the government has acted to 
prevent a fall in these prices and (b) 
cereal availability continues to barely 
match effective demand. Government 
policy vis-a-vis other commodities has 
also scarcely helped the price situa¬ 
tion ; edible oil imports have had 
little impact on prices and in the case 
of sugar, the government has been 
actively involved in raising prices. 
The fall in prices over short periods 
may only be a corrective to a specula¬ 
tive build Up and therefore does not 
necessarily signify the success of gov¬ 
ernment initiatives. 

But, perhaps, the most significant 
factor that needs attention is that 
consumer prices, which rase with 
wholesale prices in 1980-81, showed 
no fall between August 1981 and 
April 1982 as wholesale prices fell. 
Since then, consumer prices have 
once more started rising along with 
wholesale prices, though the rate of 
rise of consumer prices has been 
lower. 


Congress (/) 
Free for All 


ORGANISATIONAL elections in the 
Congress (1), often announced in the 
past but not held even once since the 
Congress split in 1969, are to be held 
m the coming months, according to 
the general secretary of the party. 
What is interesting is the general 
secretary’s demonstrative attempt to 
give credit for the decision to Indira 
Gandhi, the party president. He has 
also, at the same time, absolved 
Indira Gandhi of responsibility for 
party elections not being held all 
these years. If he is to be believed, 
‘•Mrs Indira Gandhi has been insisting 
on early poll for a long time and if 
it has not taken place so far, the 
wponsibility is of the officobearers. 


We an nipoogibte for ke delay... 
We bad last year decided to hold the 
organisational elections on the basis 
of 1978-79 membership as extended to 
March 31, 1981. In new of certain 
unavoidable circumstances the elec¬ 
tions had to be postponed." 

The “unavoidable circumstances’’ 
which allegedly necessitated the 
postpon°ment of the organisational 
elections last year were no more and 
no less than the spate of complaints 
and counter-complaints by and against 
the innumerable factions in the party 
at all levels about bogus membership 
enrolments and other assorted 
skulduggeries. Even with all the 
authority possessed by Indira Gandhi, 
which was then considerably more 
substantial than it is now, this free- 
for-all in the party could not be 
quelled and the poll had to be put oil 
indefinitely. As dissidence and fac¬ 
tional warfare within the party has 
since aggravated, and the authority of 
the party president has consequently 
eroded further, even the preliminaries 
to the coming elections are bound to 
be quite lively. 

The Congress (f) general secretary’s 
overdone affirmations notwithstanding, 
it is likely that Indira Gandhi really 
wants party elections to be held. 
Going through the motions of the 
elections could be a way of regaining 
some sort of grip over the party. The 
elections could also be a way of induct¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi into the party heirar- 
chy ‘democratically’. However, the ques¬ 
tion is whether elections, in any 
meaningful sense of the term, can be 
hold at all. Given the known state of 
the Congress (I) organisation in states 
like West Bengal and Gujarat, or 
.Maharashtra and Karnataka for that 
matter, to expect elections to be 
gone through from the lowest level up 
passes credibility. At each stage in 
the planned election process, there 
are bound to be powerful intere.sts, 
now organised under even more 
numerous factions, anxious, following 
the model set by the party president 
herself, to ensure that the outcome 
would be favourable to themselves. 
And Indira Gandhi is today less able 
than ever in the past to contain these 
rivalries or manipulate them to 
strengthen herself. Mohsina Kidwai, 
hand-picked by her to be UPCC (I) 
president, lasted less than half a year. 
Bhavanam Venkataram, her choice for 
chief ministership of Andhra Pradesh, 
was ousted equally speedily. It should 
not be long now before some similar 
exercise is repeated in Maharashtra. 
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thea her centred ot thd punk ~ if 
passible, even formalise and Institu¬ 
tionalise the pressing Issue of succes¬ 
sion — is evident enough. Whit 1$ y 
doubt is her command over the means 
to achieve it. 


Interest Rates 

N«w phase 


IN two months, from early July to 
late August, the three-month 
money market rate in the US fell from 
about 15 per cent to about 8J per 
cent. Over the same period, the 
short-term Euro-dollar rate carat 
down from 16i per cent to lOJ- per 
cent. The fall in the real interest 
rate (nominal interest rate minus the 
inflation rate) was of the same ordei. 
as inflation in the US remained 
steady at 6J per cent. 

The plunging erf US interest rates 
has taken most financial analysts by 
surprise. It was generally believed 
that the high nominal and real inte¬ 
rest rates were due on the one hand 
to large US government budget deficits 
(2-3 per cent GNP) which created a 
major demand for credit and on the 
other hand to restriction of credit 
supply by the Federal Reserve autho¬ 
rities. Since budget deficits were ex¬ 
pected to increase to 5 per cent or 
more of GNP and there was no likeli¬ 
hood of a change in the Federal Re¬ 
serve policies on expansion of credit, 
interest rates were expected to remain ' 
high. * 

Neither of these ‘fundamentals’ have 
changed to any significant degree. The 
budget deficits, if anything, are likely 
to be worse than projected if the 
recession continues. The Fed has 
eased money supply to some extent. 
But that by itself does not mean much 
since during the past year or two 
increased money supply only created 
the perverse expectation of further 
controls on credit and hence only 
resulted in higher interest rates. 

From the policy side, the significani I 
influence on interest rates has come I 
from the Fed reducing the Fed | 
reducing the rate at which it lends to J 
other banks by about 4 percentage ) 
points. In addition, the fall in interest 
rates has been a lagged response to 
the decline in the inflation rate from 
over 10 per cent to around 6 per cent 
daring tk earlier part of thi* year. 




jili! piibist, tha aoit im^itant 
factw farih u n di ig tihe M ia interest 
rates has been the decline in demand 
for credit and the reduction in supply 
of credit to borrowers deepiy in debt 
^both in the US dcanestic market and 
m the Eurodollar market. In the 
domestic market, the gradual working 
off of inventories has reduced credit 
demand. In the Eurodollar market, 
the sharp decline in bank lending in 
the first half of 1982 after record 
tending in 1981, suggests important 
changes. Lending in 1981 had grown 
not because of growth in trade of 
current account inbalance.s, but be¬ 
cause of capital movement to support 
ailing giants such as AEG-Teletunken 
and International Harvester or to 
support reloation of industry, mergers 
and acquisitions of financial interests. 
Apparently, capital movements on 
these accounts have declined. 

Kow that expectations have changed 
(the change being epitomised by the 
conversion of Wall Street guru 
Kaufman from a belief in the 
continuation high interest rates to a 
forecast of falling rates), it is likeU 
that interest rates will remain low for 
a while. This raises the vital question 
whether these low rates will induce 
an economic recovery in the West. 
For the last two years, high real 
interest rates have been singled oul 
as the major block on the road to 
recovery. But Kaufman believes that 
the causation runs the other way 
According to him, interest rate, arc 
low and may fall further precisely be¬ 
cause pro.spects of an upturn in 
economic performance are poor and 
hence the private demand for credit 
is likely to remain subdued. 

Although economic recovery conti¬ 
nues to be uncertain, certain positive 
features of the fall in US interest rates 
should be noted. For one thing, though 
all interest rates have declined, the fall 
in the US rates has been the most 
precipitous so that the difference in 
national interest rates has considerably 
narrowed. This means that short-term 
movement of funds is iikely to be 
reduced, thereby creating greater cur¬ 
rency stability and hence creating an 
improved climate for world trade. For 
several developing countries (including 
India) which have contracted inter¬ 
national debt on a variable interest 
rate basis the fall in interest rates 
cornea as a very welcome development, 
especially as falling primary goods 
prices and increasing debt burdens 
have been particularly onerous. 


trlpura 

'Disturbed An»’ 

THE declaration by the Centro of 
parts of Tripura as a ‘disturbed a««' 
despite the state government'.? claim 
that it is in control of tihfi situation, 
may well bim out to be the farst step 
towards takeover of the state’s ad¬ 
ministration as a whole. If that proves 
to be so, it will be a novel develop¬ 
ment; instead of dismissing a non- 
Congressfl) state government just be¬ 
fore elections, tin; Oentro would be 
taking recourse to that extraordinary 
measure passed during Emergency 
enabling the Centre to declare a part 
of a state as a ‘disturbed area', The 
concerned state ^venrnient would be 
indicted by that mere declaration ol 
failing to maintain law and order and 
this could pave the way lor and legi¬ 
timise the eventual imposition of direct 
Central rule. 

The situation in Tripura is no worse 
than in other .states of the region and 
is certainly much leas unsettled than, 
■say, in Assam, presently under direct 
Central rale. It is true tliere have been 
reports of sporadic nicidents of violence 
and many groups claiming this or that 
insurgent identity have been reported 
to he active. Some of these groups and 
their activities have been supported, 
even po.ssih]y sustained, by the Con¬ 
gress (1). nie Congress (I) in Tripura 
has for long been identifi^ with com¬ 
munal and chauvinist elements like the 
'nj],S, Amra Bengali and the Ananda 
Marga, and has of late been even pro¬ 
jecting the TUJS as a ‘demoeratir. 
nationalist' organisation. 

All this only shows, once again, how 
cynical and opportunist the prefensioro, 
of the ruling party at thd Centre are, 
For while accusing every opposition 
party of weakening the country, the 
ruling party itself U ever ready fo 
collaborate with the most rabidly com¬ 
munal elements for anticipated poli¬ 
tical gains. 


VVest Asia 

Massacre In Beirut 


ON the pretext of wanting to see a 
“strong,! stable government installed in 
Lebanon’’, in the wake of the assassi¬ 
nation of Bashir Gemayel, President¬ 
elect of Lebanon, on September IS, 
m a bomb explosion at his party 
headquarters, the Israeli army moved 


yto West Btihit, bml^ 
fire that had been brooipbt about tv 
the United States. Israel’s real objec¬ 
tive became dear very soon, (shining 
control the beleaguered West Beirut 
from the Nasserite Mouriboutam 
militia, after a fierce battle, the 
Israeli army deliberately handed over 
Palestinian refugee camps to the 
Phalangists (or, perhaps. Haddadists), 
who under the pretext of unearthipg 
hidden arms, massacred more than 
1,500 Palestinian dvilians, mostly 
women and children, indee.i, the 
Israeli Defence Minister Ariel Sharon 
has boasted in Israeli Parliament that 
his forces provided “limited fidd 
support” to the Christian militia in their 
operation against ‘terrorists’; only 
Israel never imagined that these 
'terrorists’ whose massacre it sought 
would turn out to be 'innocent 
civilians'. 

Such a combination of boastfulness 
and contriteness is possible only be¬ 
cause Israel knows that it can get 
away even with this — the latest 
instance of its own long terroristic 
campaign against the Palestinians. It 
was not any misreading of the .situa¬ 
tion that made the Israeli army let 
the Christian militia into West Beirut; 
the latter followed Israel's own entry 
and were directed and helped to do the 
job that in earlier times the Israeli 
army itself had been ddng. 

The UN Security Coundl ha,, now 
unanimously adopted two resolutions, 
one cmidemning Israel’s entry into 
West Beirut, thus violating the cease¬ 
fire and the other condemning the 
‘criminal massacre of the Palestinians’ 
and has called upcm Israel to return 
to its September 15 position; and 
Israel, having demonstrated its capa- 
dty to overrun Beirut and secure the 
slaughter of Palestinians, has seen no 
reason — as so often in the past — 
not to comply with the call and has 
begun withdrawing its troops. By 
voting for the resolution in the Secu¬ 
rity Council — after remaining silent 
for over 24 hours after the massacre 
began on Thursday last — the United 
States too has reaffirmed its position 
as the Voice of Reason in West Asia. 
Perhaps the lives of thousands of 
these civilians could have been spared 
had the US been more firm in word 
and deed in its dimpproval of Israel's 
actions; but since, with US connivance, 
many times more the 'lumber of 
civilians have been killed by the 
Israeli armed forces in the last two 
months in Beirut, the present restrain¬ 
ed disapproval of the US of Israeli 
actions in West Asia should perhaps 
be considered an advance. 
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BUSINESS 


Banking Teasers 


THE major banking parameters con¬ 
tinue to behave in a mystifying man¬ 
ner. Not only has the growth of 
deposits been sluggish, it has also 
fluctuated violently from week to 
week. Deposits registered a smart in¬ 
crease of Rs 434 crore in the week 
ended August 27, only to decline by 
Rs 203 crore in the very next week. 
Such fluctuations, it has been sug¬ 
gested, could be partly attributed to 
defective reporting. The banking 
system now has about 39,000 bran¬ 
ches, more than 50 per cent of them 
in rural areas. Communication systems 
being what they are, compilation of 
dependable data has indeed become 
difficult. However, this problem has 
been there for the last many years, 
ever since the commencement of the 
large-scale geographical and functional 
expansion of banking. While the 
absolute levels of data as of a date 
may generally be understated as a re- 
•sult, the sharp variations in deposits 
witnessed in recent months can hardly 
be explained in these terms. 

Aggregate deposits of ,ill scheduled 
commercial banks increased by only 
Rs 2,606 crore or 5.9 per cent in the 
current calendar year upto September 
3, compared with an increase of 
Rs 4,266 crore or 11.6 per cent in the 
corresponding period of 1981. In other 
word.s, the deposit growth rate has 
been halved, last year, between the 
first week of September and the last 
week of December, deposits had 
grown by Rs 2,977 crore. On the 
optimistic assumption of a similar 
cffder of growth in the remaining 
period of 1982, growth of deposits 
during the whole of 1982 would be 
about Rs 5,583 crore. This would 
mean a growth rate of 12.6 per cent, 
which would be the lowest for any 
calendar year since the nationalisation 
of the 14 major banks. A lower rate 
of growth by itself is nothing alarm¬ 
ing, provided it were anticipated and 
its causes were adequately known. 
What is now happening, however, is 
that banks are springing surprises on 
bankers and central bankers alike. 

On a financial year basis, it is true, 
the trend in growth of deposits so tar at 
Rs 2,929 crore or 6.7 per cent, com¬ 
pared with Rs 3,178 crore or 8.4 per 
cent last year, is not that alarming. 
What this suggests is that deposit 


growth has picked up since April. 
However, once again, there is no 
answer to what has brought about 
this pick-up and whether it will be 
sustained. 

The movement in bank credit to 
the non-food sector has been no less 
mystifying. Increase in non-food credit 
in the current calendar year upto 
.September 3 has been a meagre Rs 548 
crore or 2 per cent, compared with 
Rs 2,647 crore or 11.9 per cent in the 
airresponding period of 1881, In this 
instance, what is more, the contrast 
becomes even sharper when the trends 
are compared on a financial year basis. 
The rise in non-food credit between 
the last Friday of March and Septem¬ 
ber 3 is just Rs 101 crore, compared 
with Rs 1,229 crore in the correspond¬ 
ing period of the last financial year. 
Is it that industry and business have 
suddenly taken to heart the Reserve 
Bank’s advice to them not to depend 
too much on the banking system? Or 
is it the textile strike in Bombay that 
has made all the difference? And if 
industry and trade are not depending 
on the banking system for their work¬ 
ing capital needs, on what secret 
financial market are they drawing? 
Once again, no answers are forth¬ 
coming. 

Because of the small ihcreasc in 
bank credit, the banking system is 
lush with liquidity, despite the poor 
deposit growth. The investment-deposit 
ratio wa.s a.s high as 38.6 per amt on 
September 3 and the ratio of pres¬ 
cribed liquid a.ssets (cash in hand, 
balances with notified banks in cur¬ 
rent account, investments in govern¬ 
ment and other approved securities 
and excess balances with the Reserve 
Bank) to total demand and time 
liabilities (Statutory Liquidity Ratio, 
in official parlance) was 37.6 per cent. 
This was 2.6 percentage points above 
the prescribed 35 per cent require¬ 
ment, The banking system's total 
liabilities . on September 3 were 
Rs 50,682 crore and 2.6 per cent of 
this works out to Rs 1,318 crore. 
Keeping such a large amount in low 
yielding assets (the yield on banks' in¬ 
vestments is around 6.25 per cent, 
whereas the average cost of funds is 
nearer 7 per cent) has obvious implica¬ 
tions for the already attenuated pro¬ 
fitability of banks. 


Thus if poor deposit growth has 
been disturbing, the pace of credit ‘ 
expansion has been even more in- 
expliable. The Reserve Bank's expec¬ 
tation of a rise of Rs 4,600 crore in 
non-food credit in 1982-83 will clearly 
not materialise. Caught napping by 
the sharp drop in the rate of growth 
of deposits, the Reserve Bank has 
appointed a working group to probe 
this development. However, it would 
appear that there is as much need to 
look into the virtual stagnation in 
non-food credit. Why not enlarge the 
terns of reference of the working 
group to cover credit as well as de¬ 
posits? Is it in any case possible to 
look at the one in isolation of the 
other? 

The Reserve Bank's new Governor, 
who has just taken over, evidently 
has bis work cut out for him. 

AEG-Telefunken 
Collapse of a Giant 


A Correspondent writes: 

W’.C-TliLEFUNKEN, West Germany's 
-ticoud largest electrical engincenng 
concern, after Siemens, became the 
country’s biggest corporate casualty 
,Mr.cc World War II when it filed in¬ 
solvency on August 9. It is still a moot 
jroint whether the rescue operations, 
mounted by a consortium of West 
German Banks and underwritten by 
the West German government, will get 
the company out of the woods. 

AEG-Telefunken had lost 90 per cent 
of its production capacity in World 
War 11, But over the years since then, 
it had become a symbol of the 'Gcnman 
miracle' and sturdy reliability. Last 
year, it employed 1,20,000 workers 
worldwide and its recorded sales 
amounted <0 $6.6 billion. However, 
when the firm applied for court pro- 
a-edings to write off 60 per cent of 
its total debts, it had managed to pile 
up a crushing burden of more than 5 
billion DM which it could not repay. 
The filing of insolvency has meant 
that at least 20,000 jobs and several 
dozen factories are at stake — at a 
tine when 7.2 per cent of the work 
lorce in the country has already been 
rendered unemployed. 

The collapse of AEG-Telefunken 
may well indicate that more than three 
decades of growth and prosperity have 


001 ^ tb in end. West Otwmy 'Haes 
the prwjiect of grave economic (fiffi- 
culties ahead; even Chancelkw Helmut 
Sclmidt, who is otherwise a profes- 
^ sional optimist, does not refute that In 
*^fact, he has Wn drawing parallels 
between the 1930s and 1980s. 

To a large number of elderly Ger¬ 
mans, the 1930s evoke horrifying me- 
nwries of banks without funds, Enas 
without workers, a crippled economy, 
bankrupt municipalities and 7 million 
Germans without jobs. In text-books, 
1931 marks the beginning of a (hsaster 
lor Germany; the dorwifall of demo¬ 
cracy, rise of Hitler, end of the consU- 
tutional state, N.azisni and World War. 
50 years later, in 1982, the number ot 
(he jobless has oiicc again been mount¬ 
ing even in the midst of summei, 
diough usually it is winter which re- 
I cords an increase. Though tlie parakel 
I with the 1930s can Ire overstretched, a 
liberal weekly paper like Die Zeft. ha.s 
in fact maintained that there is a lot 
in common betwerm the situation at 
present and 50 years ago. In the 1930s. 
Ijolicy of deficit financing with a view 
to creating job.s had hardly any friends 
in Germany. Jn today’s FRG. austerity 
is emerging as the greatest economic 
and financial virtue. As in the 19305 
under Braening, Chancellor of the 
Reich, the present-day Bonn govern¬ 
ment has raised the employees’ contri¬ 
butions to unemployment insiuanec, cut 
down social welfare expenditure, in¬ 
creased taxes, and scaled down salaries 
of civilian officials on probation. In 
fact, some eminent social democrats 
have named Schmidt a modem da\ 
Braening. 

^ Those conscious of history recall that 
increased unemployment among the 
youth under the Reich government 
resulted in more and more ol the youn¬ 
ger men and women turning their backs 
on Germany. Hus phenomenon is being 
repeated — with the difference that 
die majority aio going over to the 
ecological groups such as the ‘Greens' 
and the ‘Alternatives'. Presently there 
are over 1.75 million unen^loyed in 
West Cennany, half a million more 
than last year. As winter approaches, 
the nianber is expected to go up to 2 
million. An equivalent nundier of jobs 
will have to be created for Gennaus 
alono, not to speak of the foreign 
worheis (GastarMer) who will not re- 
I main unaffected by the rising trend ot 
unemployment. But flic Bonn govern¬ 
ment has DO funds to invest in new 
job creation schemes. Entrepreneurs 
ate rthictsBt to invest their liquid re¬ 
sources. Bank credit Is an expensive 


propositfim —• no lest bactute of flie 
untfi now hij^ interest-rate policy of 
the Reagan Adninistration. 


Sugar 

Another Sugary Season 


WITH the 1981-82 sugar season end¬ 
ing on September 30, sugar interest’ 
attention is focused on the govern¬ 
ment's sugar policy tor the new sea¬ 
son, expected to be announced before 
the month-end. ft is more or less 
taken for granted that the policy of 
partial control, now in operation, will 
amtinue m the 1982-83 season. The 
ratio of levy to free sale sugar, 63:33, 
is also expected to continue. 

Production in 1981-82 is expected 
to be 85 lakh tonnes and ratal availa¬ 
bility 93 lakh tonnes. Taking domestic 
consumption at 55 lakh rannes and 
exports at 7 lakh tonnes and allowing 
for the buffer stock of 5 lakh tonne.s 
which the government is committed 
to creating, stocks with industry at 
the end of the season will amount to 
26 lakh tonnes. The prospects lor the 
1982-83 season point to an accentua¬ 
tion of this situation. On the basis of 
available information about planting 
of sugarcane, likely production of 
sugar IS placed at about 80 lakh 
tonnes, or 5 lakh tonnes less than in 
1981-82. Total availability in the new 
season would thus be about 106 iakh 
tonnes. Assuming that domestic con¬ 
sumption increases to 60 lakh tonnes 
and exports to 7 lakh tonnes and fur¬ 
ther assuming that government adds 
another 5 lakh tonnes to the buffer 
stock, the 1982-83 season will end 
with stocks of 34 lakh tonnes, 8 lakh 
tonnes more than at the end of the 
1981-82 season. 

A section of the industry has dc- 
manded that the statutory minimum 
price for sugarcane be raised from 
Rs 130 per tonne to Rs 180 per tonne. 
The more moderate section has sug¬ 
gested a statutory minimum price ol 
Rs 150 per tonne, which is what the 
Agricultural Prices Commission had 
recommended for the 1981-82 season. 
Industry has made another clever 
suggestion. It has mooted the idea of 
an increase in the price of levy sugar 
on the ground that this would enable 
the government to maintain “eqinli- 
ijtium between levy sugar and free 
market prices”. 

Industry has also called upon the 
Union government to ensure that the 


state governments do not irbitiaifty 
fix high sugarcane prices. It has point¬ 
ed out in this connection that though 
the minimum statutory price of cane 
was Rs 130 per tonne in the 1981-82 
season, factories were actually made 
to pay as much as Rs 230 per tonne 
by several state governments. 

The industry's plaints have nut 
been in vain, apparently. Rao Birendra 
Singh is believed to have advisgd the 
states that sugarcane prices for the 
1982-83 season are to be fixed only 
with the Centre’s concurrence. Whe¬ 
ther this advice will be heeded re¬ 
mains to be seen. As early as in 
1975-76, the Prime Minister herself 
had given a directive that sugarcane 
prices should not be fixed beyond the 
ceiling indicated by the Union govern¬ 
ment. However, this directive has re¬ 
mained as a piece of paper in govern¬ 
ment files. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Inland 


Six months 

Rs 

65 

One year 

Rs 

125 

Two years 

Rs 

240 

Three years 

Rs 

350 

Concessional Rates 

One 

Year 

Students 

Rs 

60 

Research scholars 

Rs 

70 

Teaching staff 

Rs 

80 


To avail of concessional rales, 
certificate from rdevant institu¬ 
tion is essential 


Foreign 

One Year 
Subscrip- Postal 
tiun Sur¬ 
charge 

Surface mail 130,00 f 85.00 
Air Mall Edition 
Asia finduding 
We.st Asia) 835.00 + 82.50 

Africa. 

Australia, 

Europe 843.00 + 85.00 

South and 
North America 
and New 

Zealand $35,00 H- 810.00 

Remittance by money order/ 
postal order/bank draft preferr¬ 
ed. Please add Rs 7 to outstation 
cheques for collection charges. 

All remittances to Economic 
and Politiad Weekly. 
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STATISTICS 


Viilitlon (Pn Cm) 


Index Nnmbm of Wholesale Pricei 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71=100) 

Weifhti 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, In 

In 

In 

In 



(28.8.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All Commodities 

1000 

294.0 

0.7 

2.4 

6.4 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

283.4 

1.1 

4.3 

9.3 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

-1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

260.5 

1.4 

7.3 

10.9 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

249.3 

1.0 

1.3 

9,9 

9.7 

11.9 

14.2 

—^.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

SS 

455.4 


4.1 

4.1 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

275.4 

0.5 

0.4 

4.5 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 


Variation (Per Cent) 





Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

470* 

1.7 

7.1 

2.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

I960- too 

433 • 

1.2 

8.0 

2,4 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-Juoe 

443 • 

0.9 

3.3 

0.7 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 . 

-1.9 


61-100 













Variation (Rs crore t per cent in brackets) 


Money and^ Banking 

Unit 

Latest 




--- 





Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(27-8-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mai 26, 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78.79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M •) 

Ri crote 

66,175 

451 

7,415 

3,650 

7s0I7 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(0.7) 

(12.6) 

(5.8) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

34,134 

31 

7,186 

3,356 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,639 

-128 

5,925 

1,216 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

2.054 

147 

-1,617 

-.—607 

-2,069 

-613 

-10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

46,952 

572 

5,755 

3,202 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.3) 

(14.0) 

(7.3) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Prodnetion 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970=100) 



1982 

1981 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

180.00 

164.0' 

171.7 

162.6 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

3.4 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

194.6‘ 

200.7 

188.1 

14.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries 

IS.2S 

164.7* 

191.4 

184.7 

7.8 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

144.5* 

146.4 

142.2 

4.1 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

161.3' 

163.6 

150.3 

7.5 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

163.8* 

167.9 

165.5 

-1.2 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

14.2 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

161.0* 

160.0 

148.5 

8.1 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 ' 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

16-11 



Month 










(Mar 82) 

81-82t 

80-81 






Exports 

Rs crore 

563 

7,358 

6,711 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 

5,146 




(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

(27.3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12,524 

12,524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 




(4.71 

(38.8) 

(38.8) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

—479 

-5,752 

-5,813 

-5,813 

-2,563 - 

-1,843 

-621 

-1-72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month ■ 










(Feb 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

17,963 

17,963 

16,204 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as at end at period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

409 

6,240 

6,120 

6,277 

6,156 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 






(2.0) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

(ii) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

86 

854 

820 

895 

840 

876 

828 

804 






(6.5) (-4.1) 

(5.8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

35 

482 

465 

505 

480 

468 

456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


• For current year uplo latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Provisional data. 

Note : (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, superscript' indicates that the flguietii for danuaty, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackeli denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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at IcJsl New Yink City has no prob¬ 
lem with measurement. It ha.s a w.ay 
Ilf measuring the relatise popularity 
Ilf visiting dignitaries. As the dignitary 
piuceeds along the Avenue ot the 
Aineticas in what has cone to be 
known as the ‘ticker-tape’ drive, paper 
.(li('anier.s — 'ticker^apfes' — arc showered 


down from the diilcrcni floors of the 
skyscrapers on either side of the 
Avenue. The following morning, the 
(ily l)cp.irtmcni of Sanitation deploys 
iK mechanical eontraplions and 
sweep.-; up the ticker-tapes. The collec- 
led ticker-tapes arc then wei.ghcd. In 
this manner, the popularity rating is 
■forked out. Imclda Marcos. 2.2'> 
* ionnes; Tony Siciliann, 9.80 tonnes; 
Indira Gandhi. 3.55 tonnes; Tony 
.Siciliano wins the popularity nice. 


t or many others, neithci .is lucky 
iiyr as ingenuous as the New' York 
City authorities, nieasurenicni poses 
priiblcms not always easily Iraclabic. 
Often, ihc problem is posed not hy the 
liiocedure of measurement, but with 
ihe results obtained from the measure¬ 
ment. Policy-makers in India have 
suddenly woken up to realising Ihe 
awkwardness of certain measurements, 
which, they think, affect the nation's 
dignity. Something, they feel, has lo 
lie done about it. 


What is the hassle about? A Study 
(iinup inside Ihe Planning Commis¬ 
sion — this was in the late fifties, we 
(are talking almost of prehistoric days 
was asiscd lo .inalise the fact of 
income inequalities in the country and 
suggest mca.sures to nanow them 
down. When it repoiled in 1962, the 
Study Group proposed a 'benchmark' 
lor rough-and-ready reckoning, from 
lime to time, of the incidence »f 
poverty. Any person unable to spend 
as little as Rs 20 per month at 1960-61 
prices is to be defined as poor, and 
It shoqld be the goal ot national policy 
to reduce the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation who cannot afford to snend even 
this little. A cliche was thus born; 
monthly per capita expenditure ol 
Rs 20 at 1960-61 prices came to be 
Identified with an abstract ‘Imc of 
poverty’. The Study Group did not 
bother — or perhaps dare - to des¬ 
cribe the contents of either poverty 
or non-poverty: it did not make any 
distinction between rural expenditure 
and urban expenditure; it did not 
mention any typical ‘basket of good.s’ 


which an oulla.i of Rs 20 per month 
licr pcrsiin at 1960-0] iiiices might 
stand for. Never mind, it succeeded in 
setting the cat among the pigeons. 
The ‘line of poverty’ was born, a 
cliche to end all other cliches, the 
delight of hack politicians: when they 
run out of other themes, they can 
now latch on to the ‘line of poverty', 
and spin yards and yards of verbiage 
around it; some of them h.ne even 
been known to promise a bigger and 
heller ‘line of poverty’ once they won 
the next election 

Which IS where all the Itouble 
started. The sii-fashioiitd 'line of 
poverty' is a crude measuic of the 
state of deprivation in our society, an 
imprecise measure, to an extent also 
.1 misleading measure. If. between year 
X and year y. the piopoilion of Ihe 
nation’s ponulalion spending less ihan 
Rs 20 ncr month at 1960-61 prices 
goes down from 52 per cent lo 49 per 
cent, while the proportion of popula¬ 
tion spending more than Rs 20 but 
less than Rs 25 per month at 1960-61 
prices jumps from. say. 7 per cent to 
27 per cent, it would be plain silly 
to suggest that ihe incidence of 
poyerty has declined. But what is 
precision when politicians have dis¬ 
covered a cliche? Having sponsored 
the cliche in a fit of absentmindcd- 
ness, professional economists and 
statisticians did not stand a ch.incc to 
do anv backtracking. 

The problem is now coming home 
to roost. We aic n.i longer an ordi- 
nai'v sovereign reniihlic: bv virtue ol 
the Constitutional amendmenis ram¬ 
med down during Ihc Hmeigency, we 
are now a socialist sovereign republic. 
The ruling polilicians mav be no 
linguists 01 Icsicogr.ii’hei's. but in 
their mairow thev have grasped Ihc 
issue: in a socialist republic. Ihc inci¬ 
dence of poverty should nrogrcssivcly 
decline, and the proportion of popula¬ 
tion below the ‘line of poverty' must 
therefore fall too. The ‘line of poverty’ 
is however badly letting down the 
politicians. Those charged with the 
task of telling what is happening with 
t.hc ‘line of poverty’, the statisticians 
and economists — whether in govern¬ 
ment or outside — have to go by the 
data on monthly per capita expendi¬ 
ture derivable from the successive 
rounds of ihc National Sample Survey. 
The data reflect the icalilics oblani- 
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ing in the country; over the years, 
there has hardly been a shift in the 
proportion of the nation’s population 
below the ‘line of poverty'; if more 
than 50 per cent of the people in both 
the urban and the rural ureas were 
unable to scrape together the means 
to purchase even Rs 20 worth of goods 
per person per month in 1960-61. the 
position was scarcely any belter in 
1977-78. the latest year for which (he 
NSS data are available in processed 
form; indications suggest that the 
situation has remained unchanged in 
the more recent years; give or take a 
few percentage points, whether in 
town or country, roughly one-half of 
the Indian population continue to be 
denied the command over purchasing 
power which could enable them to 
make a moiithiv outlay on goods 
cquivaleni to Rs 20 at 1960-61 prices. 

Adolf Hiller, duiing his final para¬ 
noid dav.v. when confrnnied by fads 
not reconcilable with hiy hallucinatory 
predilections, would order his under¬ 
lings to alter the facts and c.imc up 
with more palatable ones: the demo¬ 
ralised underlings would oblige Mem 
Tuehrer. otherwise they would he 
summarily shot. As far as we are con¬ 
cerned, such 'final .soiulions' witli 
respect to unwholesome facts merci¬ 
fully still belong lo the genre of 
futuristic exercises. Rulin.g politicians 
of course tend to take some Iibeilies 
with facts. A common instance is Ihc 
manipulation of the price index. Prices 
have 10 go up. and go up spcciacuiarly, 
if the interests of their class brethren 
are to he duly protected. So politicians 
ensure that prices go up. But look at 
the dilemma; it sometimes docs not 
quite sound right that, in a socialist 
republic, prices should rise: other 
things being w'hat they aic, Ihe level 
ol puces has something to do with the 
level of penury. To hide, even from 
themselves, this rcaiitv of niice rise, 
politicians have been m the habit of 
ordering, every now and then, the shift¬ 
ing of the base year of the index num¬ 
ber of prices; as the base year is shift¬ 
ed forward, a price index, which 
previously read 416.2, would perhaps 
now read 217.5, and what was formerly 
189.6 would perhaps read 92.1, The 
housewife would not appreciate the 
difference, but. to politici.ins. appear¬ 
ances matter; it is as if, through some 
miracle, the price rise has been halved. 
And while shifting the base year, the 
politicians would also occasionally in¬ 
struct the pliant statisticians lo plav 
around with Ihc iclativc weights in the 
iiiJe,\: loi example, the weight .of a 
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commodity, whose pi ice is rising very 
fast, be brought down, and that of 
another commodity, exhibiting a mode¬ 
rate price rise be jacked up. Since these 
aie games statisticians themselves some- 
liines play, many amongst them were 
nol particularly worried when ordered 
b> the politicians lo play them. Thc.\ 
lationalised these deceits as but minor 
cuttings of corners. 

The statisticians .ipparently will now 
be mobilised tor a major national effort 
concerning the ‘line of poverty’. One 
goes bj ncwspapei reports “ uncon- 
liailicleil so far — which rricr to the 
Iasi full-fledged meeting of the Planning 
Commission, presided over by the 
Prime Minister. The Commission, very 
rightl.v, was exercised over the fact 
that, oser the years, no perceptible 
decline h,id taken place in the proper- 
lion of population in the country resi- 
din.g below the ‘line of povcilv’. One 
c.in quite picture what transpired at the 
meeting of the Commission. It is not 
only politically inconvenient, the Prime 
Minister must base remonstrated, dur¬ 
ing her full-slee\cd barnstorming tours 
all over the country in plane and heli¬ 
copter, she comes across thousands 
and thousands of people, they arc 
iinicli belter (lrc.s,s('d than before, they 
look better ted than before, why, some 
of them even wear a wristwatch as big 
as her own, so how can the statisticians 
,'ay the incidence of poverty has not 
declined, .something somewhere must 
have gone terribly wrong. 

Whal was a mild inslanec ol c,il 
among ihe pigeons thus ihrcaicns to be 
a case of cat on the hot tin nnif, Fol¬ 
lowing the meeting ol ihe Planning 
( ommission, the much coiicoined Dc- 
jiuly Chairman ol the Commission, who 
is .dso the Union Planning Minister, 
has rcpoiledly iuinjicd into action. He 
h.is. again according lo reports, gather¬ 
ed togcthei his oflicials ,ind instructed 
ihem lo look into the relcsanl statisli- 
c.il procedures so lhai. in the course 
of the next couple of vears, and no 
looling. the proportion of population 
below the 'line of poverty’ could be 
brought down from around 50 per cent 
to around 30 per cent. 

Petty minds arc predictable; they 
move along the same narrow groove, 
over and oicr again. Those who tinker 
with the base and weights of the price 
index ,irc being invoked to play a 
similar .game with the ‘line of poverty’. 
If Ihe laec of rcalilv cannot be changed, 
've will change Ihe definition ol reality. 
Presumably what is proposed is in rc- 
dehme the ’line of poverty’. By beat of 
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drums, oi via Doordarshan and its 
microwave links, it will perhaps be 
announced that, with effect from 
the midnight of November 18-19 of 
lliis year or tlic nest, the ’liiu' ol po- 
vcrly’ will cease lo be represented by 
a level of per capita monthly expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 21) at 1960-Al prices: hence¬ 
forth it will represent a level of ex¬ 
penditure per person per month of only 
Rs 10 at 1960-61 prices: alternately, it 
will continue lo represent a level of 
expenditure per capita per month of 
Rs 20. but not at 1960-61 prices, only 
at 1970-71 prices. Once Ihi^ revolutio¬ 


nary, re-definition has been carried out, 
a miraculous transformation will take 
place in the state of the economy; thg, 
proportion of population below the 
’line ol poverty’ in our great country 
will dramatically decline from 50 pei 
cent to 30 per cent: gods from heaven 
will .shower rose petals on our beloved 
Prime Minister; a few of these, slightly 
wayward in trajectory, will descend on 
the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. 

Perhaps the New York City authon 
lies do it with greater finesse: ask Toiiv 
Sicilian!). 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Expanding United Nations 


I AM a little surprised at the review 
l>y 13 S Cliiinni ol iiiv IxKik “Th,' 
lsvp:iinlillg Juri-sdiction ol the United 
Nations" August 28. Chimni docs nol 
.seem to have bolhertd lo understand 
what the book is all about and ils 
framework. It is as though he is con¬ 
cerned with finding a peg lo hang his 
views on the United Nations, and has 
iiieiely iLsed my bix)k ,%s that peg. He 
has tried to evtrapolarc his views on 
vvliat the United Nations is. or ought 
lo be, into a framework altogether 
different from his own. 

My book is a study within the con¬ 
fines of Ihe United Nations as an 
Kiternational iirganisiilion. It seeks to 
demonsiralc. by a scries ol case 
studies, (a) how and (b) why the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations has 
i\|ianileil .and is continually e.xpanding 
ihiyond the inteulions ol the loimders 
.ind Ihe terms ol the UN Charter) and 
ic) in what ivspecls il is likely to 
(ill slioiildj expand in the loreseeahle 
fnluic. That would explain why (un¬ 
like Chimni) 1 was nol concerned in 
ihc book with the issue of why (for 
esample) the Congo operation laileil 
Ol succeeded, but with the fact that 
the United Nations had managed to 
exercise extensiv’e and intensive juris- 
didtion in tlTe Congo on what are 
es,sentially ami traditionally matters 
within the danestic jurisdiction ot 
a member state. That would also 
explain why 1 was not concerned 
with many other issues Chimni has 
mentioned, which might bo “more 
iniiiortant’’ for Cliiiimi, but are com- 
picfcly outside the scope of my study. 

Chimni eomplains of my inadequate 
"conceptualisation" about the United 
Nations and implies that mine is based 


on ,1 "slulc-ceinlric’’ theory of iiiter- 
iialional relations. This is hardly a 
fail or valid commi ni. .ff he h.id 
read my Isook more carefully than is 
evidenced by his review, he would 
Iv.ive lound that I do not at all accept 
the ‘Mate-centric’’ theory and that, on 
the contrary, 1 believe that the sove- 
icign-naiion-slate, is only one of the 
actors (ihough a major .nctor) in the 
play' of internalion,il politics. Hul 
then. 1 do not ignore, the glaring tael 
th.i! at present and foi the loresccabTe 
luiuie, the United Nations (like any 
inlei'-govermncntal organisation) is 
only a voluntary assoeiatlon ol sove- 
leign slates and thaii it co-exists with 
the mulii-slaic system. 1 do not (as 
Cliiiniii cotreetly notes) conceptualise 
Ihe United Nations as an cmbryonie ^ 
world government. 1 am concerned 
with whal it is (and on the presump- 
lioe ol the parallel e.xistence ol th-' 
sovereign stale- system and the intei- 
nalional organisation), or is likely io 
be. in the foreseeable future. The 
focus of my study is the expanding 
lolc of the United Nations within the 
evisting legal and political framework 
ol international order, which is noi 
lo say that we have exhausted the 
potentialities ol even existing institu¬ 
tions. Despite the present constraints, 

1 believe that international in.stitu- 
lions have still vast possilMlities of 
expanding their jurisdiction and role 
- just as the United Nations itself 
has expanded, and is expanding, its 
lo’i; far licyuud the vuiion of its 
founders. 

M S Rams 

New Delhi, 

September 15. 
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COMPANIES 


Reduced Tax Burden to the Aid 

Hansavivek 


isdian AimmvM company 

IINDAL) achieved record melal produc¬ 
tion, of 87,492 tonnes in 1981. as against 
57,857 tonnes in 1980, and stepped up 
sales to Rs 149.24 crore against 
Rs 114.33 crore. However, the outcome 
»as a drop in gross profit, from 
Rs 13.34 crore to Rs 9.91 crore. With 
ledui'tion in lax burden, net profit 
amounted to Rs 2.64 crore (Rs 3.52 
ciorc). Dividend has been lowered 
from 15 per cent to 13.5 per cent, near- 
Iv one-third of which is short-earned as 
against one-fifth last year, The dis- 
, .appointing performance is attributed to 
%ross inadequacy of retention price of 
' the metal permitted bv government for 
.ilmost the entire scar. On the other 
hand, cost of kcj inputs, especially 
liower, petroleum coke and pitch 
iscalatcd sharply. Until early December, 
the company had to sell metal at a 
retention price which was lower than 
even the cash cost of production. Gov- 

ihe Week’s Companies 


ernraent revised aluminium prices on 
December 3 last, to compensate for 
increased costs of raw material and 
power. Simultaneously, rate of ad 
lalorem excise duties on aluminium was 
reduced. These announcements augur 
well for the industry, though they came 
too late to have any significant influence 
on 1981 results. The directors suggest 
that government should put into effect 
a formula by which increases in the 
cost of key inputs - particularly those 
arising out of action of the government 
and Its organisation - arc automatically 
compensated at quarterly intervals. 
There was serious recession in demand 
for EC metal on account of poor offtake 
of cables and conductors by the State 
Electricity Boards due to paucity of 
funds. The problem was compounded 
by import of metal by MMTC. As a 
result, the company’s inventory of EC 
metal increased from a normal level of 
about 500 tonnes to 10,600 tonnes 


thereby imposing an unbearable burden 
of working capital. 

Indal has entered into an agreement 
to supply technical and engineering 
knowhow to Aluminium Company of 
Malaysia for construction of a new 
aluminium sheet and foil colling com¬ 
plex at a fee of US S 500,000. It has 
also completed certain feasibility studies 
in Indonesia for P T Alcan Indonesia. 
This is for the first time that an alu- 
iiiinlimi (smipany in India ha.s hceii 
awarded contracts for supply of tech¬ 
nical knowhow to overseas companies. 
The company has completed moderni¬ 
sation of its Bclur sheer rolling mill at 
a cost of Rs 5 crore. The first stage 
of modernisation of the Miiri alumina 
plant was also completed, and the ex¬ 
pansion of the sheet rolling mill at 
Taloja and the foil mill at Kalwa 
recorded satisfactory progress. These 
form part of the Rs 59.4-crorc expan¬ 
sion and modcrnisaliop programme 
which will enable the company to 
achieve higher capacity utilisation, im¬ 
prove Its proeluct-mix, ensure growth 
in high technology and sophisticated 
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proilucis, :iiij strengthen its earnings 
and competitiveness. The company 
offered for subscription partially con¬ 
vertible redeemable debentures of 
Rs 10,4Y crore to existing Indian share¬ 
holders at par value of Rs 100 each. 
Of these debentures, 20 pei cent will 
be converted into equity shares of the 
company at a premium of Rs 8,30 per 
share on June 30. 1982, Negotiations 
were also completed with financial insti¬ 
tutions in respect of long-term loans. 
Proceeds of the debenture issue and 
loans will be utilised for the expansion 
and modernisation of projects. 

T.ATA OIL Mills COMVANY 
ITOMCO) exiieiienced a .sharp .setback 
in its working during 1981-82 with gross 
profit declining from Rs 5.96 crore to 
Rs 3.69 crore, despite higher sales of 
Rs 141.02 crore against Rs 132.31 crore 
of the previous year. Margins on 
domestic sales deteriorated, owing to 
the combined effect of higher wages 
and salaries consequent upon agree¬ 
ments reached with the unions, increases 
in dearness allowance, higher interest 
burden, and fierce competition requir¬ 
ing higher niomotion and publicih 
costs. With the lax liability substanti¬ 
ally lower, however, the gap narrowed 
and net profit amounted to Rs 2.14 
crore (Rs 2.40 crore). Equity dividend 
has been reduced from 20 per cent to 
16 per cent, which is payable on the 
capital enlarged by a bonus issue and 
conrersion of bonds. In fact, the divi¬ 
dend amount payable to equity share¬ 
holders has increased to Rs 100 lakh 
(Rs 88 lakh). The recommended distri¬ 
bution IS covered twice by earnings as 
against 2.7 times previously. The com¬ 
pany's export effort received a further 
boost with another order of 12.000 
tonnes valued at Rs 16 crore from 
USSR, The toilet soap plant in Kandia 
Tree Trade Zone has been expanded 
.ind modernised to cater to the expand¬ 
ing export market. Traditional export 
of toiletries was satisfactory. The 
company acquired two more deep-.sea 
fishing trawlers, raising the total fleet 
to five trawlers. It is proposed to make 
Lakme. a suhsidiarv. a widely held pub¬ 
lic limited company in the long-term 
interest of its growth and diversification. 
Accordingly. TOMCO will disinvest 
equity shares ol about Rs 42 lakh out 
of a total holding of Rs 81 lakh. In 
addition, Lakme will issue to the public 
equity shares worth Rs 50 lakh. As a 
result, the company's investment in 
Lakme will be reduced to 30 per cent 


of I.akmc's paid-up capital, I R 11 Tata 
stepped down as Chairman in june last, 
after holding that office for 44 years. 
He will, however, continue to remain 
a director of the company. The board 
has unanimously decided to designate 
him Chairman Emeritus. In succession 
to Tata, D S Seth has been designated 
Chairman. Seth had been Vice-Chair¬ 
man and then Deputy Chairman of the 
company, V K Bah has been appointed 
President of the company to look after 
all the day to day operations of the 
company, 

NIRLON mWETlC F/BRES AND 
CHEMICALS has icceived two' letters 
of intent' from government, for raising 
licensed capacity of nylon tyrecord from 
2.190 tonnes to 5000 tonnes per anniiin. 
and for expanding capacity of conr eyor 
belling from 1,200 tonnes to 4,000 ton- 
niys pci anmini. Govcrnnicnt is revising 
upward its target for various types of 
manmade fibres in the country on the 
b.isis of demand estimates worked out 
again, and also taking steps tor granting 
additional capacity in the country. The 
company is pursuing its applications for 
increasing c,ipacilies of nylon filament 
yam and polvester filament yarn. In 
the meantime, government has announc¬ 
ed measures to permit increased utilisa¬ 
tion of industrial capacity in cases where 
the higher actual production in any one 
of the pasl five years plus .33.33 per 
cent exceeds the licensed capacity plus 
25 ner cent. The company has also 
approached government for endorse¬ 
ment of htgher capacities of nylon fila¬ 
ment yarn, nylon tyrecord, and nylon 
tyre yarn fabric under this scheme. 
To maintain efficiency of plants and to 
meet the changing market requirements, 
the company undertakes continuous 
modernisation of machinery and equip¬ 
ment. Last year, additions and replace¬ 
ments to plants and machinery were 
Rs 13 crore, including Rs 2 crore on 
ri'.scarch and development, Jaikiishna 
Harivallabhdas, Chairman, points out 
I hat there is a wide gap between 
demand and supply ol all synthetic 
filament yarn but especially of polyester 
filament yarn. Indigenous production is 
falltng shoti of demand and the country 
has been importing sizeable quantities 
of synthetic yarn in recent years. He 
suggests that the average capacity of 
existing units, which is too small com¬ 
pared to similar units abroad, should be 
allowed automatic expansion to attain 
economic viability and modernisation 
within planned targets. Also,_plaiined 


growth of large multifibre plants should 
be encouraged to achieve economies ol 
scale as is the case all over the world..^ 
Nirlon has .shown encouraging perform- 
ance during 1981-82 with higher pro¬ 
duction, turnover and profits. Sales 
have been higher at Rs 76.15 cron- 
against Rs 59.86 crore in the previous 
year, and gross profit amounted to 
Rs 1I.18 crore against Rs 8.58 crore. 
There has been a small improvement 
in margins too. Net profit is Rs 6.52 
crore (Rs 4.81 crore). Dividend is being 
repeated at 22.3 per cent on the capital 
enlarged by a one-for-two bonus issue 
and is covered 2.77 times against 3.06 
times previously. Performance during 
the first four months of the current 
year continued to maintain about the 
.same trend as had been achieved in the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
company has been able to sell increased 
output despite difficult market condi¬ 
tions brought about by the cumulative 
effect of the recessionary trends. The 
management maintains that this has 
been aggravated by the credit squeezr. 
the prolonged strike in textdc mills in 
Bombay, and the liberal imports of syn¬ 
thetic yarn allowed under OGL. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


The ‘Tamasha’ in Delhi 


Romcsh 

ONE has, 1 sunposi;, to be involved in 
llif iK)lilic.il tamiiiia in Uellii to be able 
In appreciate it. The plavets have one 
sinking quality in common: they arc 
empty headed, but with built-in anlcn- 
ii,is which tell them exactly what kind 
of drooling subservience their leader 
expects of them. As we g,i?e upon the 
lii/.arre scene, we are aslom-.hcd by our 
general incapacitv to mlluence it. The 
passing III Sheikh Abdiilliih is a re- 
iiiindei of what leadership wos "nee 
upon a time. 

The Prime Minislei twitches and 
twiddles her thumbs somewhat more 
eiiervalingK since the sudden 'dccith’ 
111 Insat-IA. This was earliei advertised 
.IS ,1 major achieicmeni of Indian 
seiene.’ and tcchiioloc' eien though 
the mechanism was fabiiealcd and 
iH.ieed in orbit bv llie sk'lls of the 
I’SA. We were to coiiirol llio operation 
Irom an elaborate ‘eoinmand ccnne' m 
H.issa’i. near Baiigaloi.'. Ob'.iouslv. 
aimeoiie made a mess somewhere, We 
lire heing kept m the dark, and the PM 
will see to It ill,It We nevei re.illx gel 
at the truth In fart, the grapeMiie is 
already throbbing with llie report that 
she mav test the SomcI Union's coni- 
pelilive comnilmeni lo India bi re¬ 
questing an immediate i“pl cement for 
the dead Insat-lA, 

There's never a dull iiioment in 
Helhi. The Ministrs of txttrn.il AfTaiis, 
in the throes of de.ulK combat between 
hiiir liill-lirdged .'*‘eret,irii's, is begin¬ 
ning to yield its iigb .seciets. Hils- 
gnlia, lliC scnioiiiio.st secretary, hasn’t 
owned up to his roiponsibility lor the 
nueleqr fuel embarrassments, he will in 
time Eight ‘olheers’ of the foreign 
service have already re.s.encd this 'vv.'- 
for v,irioii.s reasons, including vendettas, 
tliej've had enough ol the lunmhu in 
their exclusive area. And those ofliccis 
fiom the 'de,pres.sed' classes arc wonder¬ 
ing W'-liv they are all coiiecntialed 
on the Afiiea desk. If the neo-genius 
•' 1’,11'thasarathy i.s ninhilised for minis- 
t'lial leadership (with ri'.sponsibilt)). 

then the Ministry will receive another 
■'’h.iking. 

Evenoiie in I>lhi coiieenli.itcs on hi. 
nr I'er iinniediiite dom.iin. The Tlunc 
Minist'-y, crucial to any holding opera¬ 
tion in a disturbed federal .structure, is 
trying to adjust to the presence of the 
unpredictable P C Sethi who has held 


Thapar 

giHidncss knows how iiiany iinni.stries 
during the l.ist two and a half jears. 
This i,s also ihe man who has handled 
the lather dubious fm.ancial dealings of 
the Congress! 11, and with considerable 
damage to his pc.ice ol mind. Presuma¬ 
bly, the PM belies es that if the Kuo 
oil deal put the spotli.sht on him again 
Ihcre's no hotter haven for him than 
ihe Union Home Ministry, In this ton- 
iKt'iiin, phsisi ii'ini'iiiber that even 
though he h.’.iulles lioi money for the 
Cnngrc^sil), he is scrupulous m his 
accounting. That'., heller lhan a host 
of other comrades. 

At Finance, lhe\ are hieathing more 
c.isiK, The tdimisim liieiii't loiiehed 
till 111 . Till ii'igii ol Ihni box-genius. 
I’lanah, will conliniie undistuibed -- 
at least until llie I’mlgei is presented, 
il IS hoped Ilf s'S’ii's l.ihioe a ccilain 
million with the IMI'/Woild Dank 
iiclwoik ivhiih, we .ii'e (old In advices 
Inin the (sqiilnb ol the noilherii henii- 
sliheie, will pl.u ,1 iniiioi role in en.sliiou- 
iiig the sickiis's'-es ol the soiilhcrn lands, 
II this sciisiieilv to linanei.il matters is 
long-lived, he ni.iv s'en make ‘profit' 
and 'capdal gain' resi cil.ibl" woids. 
Theie aie the giillihles who foiulK be¬ 
lieve th.it we mav vet see a considerahle 
leiliiclioii 111 the quanluni of black 
inoiiiv led bv ,1 l.isPUiovvillg niiH'gis- 
Icteii I'eolloiiiv. 

Win HI Itrvis Am Siiivck 

II the Minister fni Indiisirv is now’ 
fiillv authorised to op ’ii Ihe womb of 
Indi.i ti' miilti-n.itioria! (■lltvrprL^e m the 
sivie of 'in old socialist mentor. Ashok 
Mehta, he hasn't as vet understood the 
difieienic helwccn mosi .idv:inced tech¬ 
nology and the tliscarded iimk lechno- 
logx th.il IS being olfered. After all. 
why should he’ I’ink can be profitable 
ill Imliiin eoiiihtioiis ol slate-orgnni.sed 
monopolistic .uarketing for priv,ate 
diterpri.M'. It’, the kind ol .soci.nlisiii 
thai has heljied build capitalism in In¬ 
dia. even ihoueh the new minister for 
Civil Aviation is unaware of it as he 
battlc.s (so( 1.1 i.slii ally) lo aliohsh the 
leeeiUly established executive class in 
Indian Airlines. 

Commerce. Fond and Petroleum 
and now Sathc’.s Fertilisers and Chemi- 
c.als - are very much an integral part 
of the tanaski. It is here that lucrative 


deals are struck in trading operations. 
Two per cent, five per cent, ten per 
cent. It )Ust depends what precise role 
is allotted to you by that vague, ever¬ 
present ‘Boss'. It could be R K Dhawan 
at the end of a telephone or a sophisti¬ 
cated. soft-spoken emissary of Rajiv 
C.imllii or a .sweating, hairy, kliadi- 
clad tough acting on behalf of a 
iiiinislei]ioliticiaii. The desceiideiils ol 
Ihe ICS just do not know what the 
lic.'l goes on. .ynd to ca]) it, there is 
talk ol s.iliotage ill Ihe oilfieldi. 

When eveivlhing gets rather ugly, 
,in elTort is m.ide lo shift the focus to 
Education and Cull lire, Information 
and liroadcasting, the Akadamies. 
These aie areas for the conquest of the 
inIclligcntSLa. The major performers in 
the jiolilieal liiiiin\lm invari.ibly seek 
bases in area, of intellectuality. There's 
protection in Ihis -- and security 
should something go wrong. You would 
think that over the vears our rulers 
would have realised that there is more 
to organising these areas than handling 
out jobs. In a sense, the.v have. These 
areas have ovci the years become the 
preserve of all manner of sundry 
females. It's quite an operation. They 
are either 'sei/aiig' instifutn.iis or 
wrecking those that function - a veri¬ 
table comedy of errors punctuating the 
tiiiiiinlia. 

Defence is a domain into ilsell. If at 
professional seminars military men raise 
ilem.’iiuls to be treated as privileged 
persons, and the Siinrc ne Cnurl .asks 
for a mol'" enlightened Ainiv Act to 
'atiide the di a'lining of the 'defence 
force:,', ii is beiausp iliis ‘state within 
,1 stall'' IS no oasis ill the Indian deseit. 
It IS be.einmiia to rclleci all the familiar 
aberrations of Ihr sub-cnntineiit The 
eo.sl IS iriiiiil-lio.?glitig: R.s .5,000 crore 
everv year, and with no ceilings judging 
from the (lenmnds for ‘new’ leehnolo- 
jgii.s 111 (lesiriietioii. A passing ea'eiila- 
tion is that if the quality of manufac¬ 
tures descends to the level of what we 
purchase in the market, what will hap¬ 
pen to thi.s pint ol the tanmilu'f 

When we in the Capital get I’eally 
distiiihod we trv lo diveii ourselves 
with thoughts about the Asian Gamc.s. 
Rut here, too, the tammUn cannot he 
loigotten. It intriiele.s eveixvvheic. Wh.it 
will happen? Well, the Asian Games, 
will he like an Indian marriage. A mess, 
a timwiliii. bill . . 

And th.il. I suppose, applies to 
Bharat, too. 

September 10. 
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Emerging Style of Government 
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tub; caMial ami even Ixired uiannei jti 
which prohlcm.s, hig and small, policy 
Issues . and adiiunistralive matters are 
approached and dealt with is becoming 
a striknig [cahire of the functioning ot 
the government in New Delhi. The 
unquestioned political prc-cmincncc 
amt jrowei ol the Prime Minister and 
the aides who happen to tic currently 
enjoying her conlidencc in the IMmc 
Ministei’s Secretariat and at other 
points 111 the aciininLstrativc machine 
liave weakened the institutional iranie- 
work of the govemment. But what i.s 
now beginning to happen goe.s beyond 
the end ol the system ot collective res- 
P'lnsibili'ly and Innetioning, which had 
bi'cn brought about by divesting the 
established oigans and iastitutions ol 
govemment ot all initiative in policy 
lormulation and implementation and 
even the rntming ol the administration. 
It is now a ease of open and brazen 
display of pensonal wbiius and fancies 
at the top, without can: for any norm 
ot acisinntabihty or efficiency and with 
Complete indiffeienee to public sensiti- 
vily. 

Take the case ol the latest reshuffle 
ol the Union Cabinet. Talking to 
new.siiwu accompanying her on her 
la'est loi’eign visit, the Ihiine Minister 
lighll) parried a question about a 
IHkssilile Cabinet reshuffle by saying 
dial .speeiilation aliout a cabinet leshul- 
lle im the part ot the press and ottiers 
had beeonie a matter ol aiiiusenient lor 
lie). When the Cabinet reshuffle was 
amioiiiier'd altei her return to New 
Ue In. it W.IS diffleiilt for anyiioe to 
diseein any puriaise oi design in the 
exercise. K lias indeed lieen taken by 
many as a joke on the Prime Mini.stei’s 
part at tlie exiieiisc of her ministers (it 
would not be appropriate to call fiiem 
Cabinet eolleagurs because they neither 
enjoy nor claim that status). 

Tlie onlx disceinible lationalc liehind 
the re.dniitte is that it i.s one ol the 
Prime Minister's peiiodic exercise to 
unsettle tho.se who work with her, or 
rather for her, in the government and 
the administration. It has been noted 
by .soiiii’ that pntling P C Sethi in 
Home may be her way ol upsetting 
the talks with the popular leaders ot 


.^ssain xxliieli Veiikataramaii had ini¬ 
tialed dining Ins iiiiet ad hoc charge 
III the miiiistry. It is also said to he 
mleiided as a display ol .scorn and in¬ 
difference by Indira Gandhi for the 
Kuo oil scandal in which p C Sethi 
figures. She had attempted t.) deal in 
the same manner with the cement 
scandal of Antulay, though her hands 
were finally forced and she had to 
drop Antulay. What exactly inspired 
the change in the information and 
Broadcasting Ministry, with Sathe 
looking a pathetic figure after his 
removal to a truncated Chemicals and 
I'VrIiIisei Ministry ou the eve ol the 
introduction of colour TV, is difficult 
to guess. Periodic change in the La¬ 
bour Ministry has. of course, become 
a routine matter with every Cabinet 
leshnffle and it so liaiipeiis that the 
change comes )usi when the national 
tripartite conference on industrial re¬ 
lations Is about to be convened. With 
every change in the Labour Ministry, 
tile conference lias also been postponed 
following each one of the orevious re- 
shuflles. This time such postponement 
may not be considered necessary since 
all the Ceiitia! trade unions other than 
the Congre.ss(l) affiliate, the INTUC, 
have decided to boycott the con¬ 
ference. 

In trying to discover a de.iign and 
purpose for the latest Cabinet re¬ 
shuffle, the clubbing together ol all 
energy sulijeels under one minister, 
Shiv Shankar, is mentioned by .some 
as a plus point. But these changes 
■iLso levelled the utter casualness with 
which the Cabinet reshutflc was an¬ 
nounced. While the petroleum depart¬ 
ment was detatehed from the Petro¬ 
leum, Chemicals and Fertilisers Minis¬ 
try to be placed under the Energy 
Ministry headed by Shiv Shankar, the 
Coal department was placed under the 
charge of the Ministry of Industry, 
Steel and Minos headed by N D Ti- 
wari. The error was discovered three 
days later. Who first noticed it is not 
known. But then followed another 
reshuffle which returned together with 
some other minor adjustment of the 
positions of some of the Ministers of 
State and Deputy Ministers, the coal 
deiiartment to the enlarged Ministry of 


Energy. 

Such a lapse which was quicklyi^ 
corrected in the Cabinet reshulfle may, 
of course, be ignored, though it does 
indicate the casualncss with which 
matters of high public iraporf.ince are 
handled at the very top of the govern¬ 
ment. But what about the utter 
casualness with which the sensitive 
and complex issue of supply of enrich¬ 
ed uranium to Tarapur has been 
handled? The Indian position on the 
issue has indeed been rendered most 
vulnerable. Much of what transpired 
when Indira Gandhi was engaged in 
her public relations visit to the US 
rnd lalcr when the French Foreign 
Minister visited India on the quesli.m 
of the supply of enriched uranium Ciui 
now be easily put together, even 
though the gdvermiient's publicBy 
machine has tried to obfuscate mat¬ 
ters as much as possible. But whal 
does stick out like a score thumb is 
that specialist opinion was simplv n'.t 
sou,ght or taken into account in enter¬ 
ing an international agreement on .1 
very sensilive issue. How lar Sethna 
of the Atomic Energy Commission who 
has now been called to negotiate with 
the French team will be able to re¬ 
trieve the Indian position is yet to be 
seen. But the whole episode docs call 
into question the value of the per- 
.siiiuil diplomacy which is .supposed to 
be a strong point of Indira Gandhi’s 
frequent jaunts tbroad and her highly 
publicised proliciencv in foreign 
affairs. 

This needs to be said especially be- 
cau.sc these visits abroad, more and 
more often unaccompanied by those 
who are really comfietent to tcndei 
advice on the issues tliat have to be 
dealt with, arc organised more to 
attract personal plaudits und publicity 
than achieve any worthwhile purpose. 
As a wag put it about the US visit, 
the main purpose was to introduce 
the family to US leaders and public 
and the principal achievement was 
the recognition of the family by the 
US President. 

Coming back to the casual manne 
in which public affairs are handled, it 
may not be out of place to mention 
the announcement by the Prime 
Minister during her visit to Mauritius 
about hosting the non-aligned summit, 
which cau.sed much einbarrassmciit 
because it was made without due re¬ 
gard to protocol. Indira Gandhi her¬ 
self had to be apologetic about the 
lapse and had to correct herself. It 
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was not, of course, possible in a 
foreign land, in the face of the foreign 
^pic.vi, to simply deny that she had 
ever made the slip at all and condemn 
misreporting on the part of the press, 
which is the standaiil pvoeeduic in 
similar situations within the country. 

In many cases, however, the issue 
.It stake is not merely an infringc- 
menl of protocol or a lapse such as 
advance announcement of the holding 
c,[ the non-aligned summit before the 
question had been formally settled. 
Matters become more serious when 
deals involving large business interests 
figure as part of the personal diplo¬ 
macy of the Prime Minister or any 
,il her ministers. The mysierv sur- 
KUiniling the intnictiinii.s deal for the 
construction a second steel plant in 
Orissa by British interests is a case in 
* point. Reports persist that the setting 
up of the plant is being ncgoitiated 

Sheikh Mohammad 

Balnij 

NO other Kashmiri, king or a com- 
imiiier, i.s known to have been mourn¬ 
ed so deeply and by so many people 
as was Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
who, after presiding over Kashmir’s 
political, religious and cultural life 
(Imiiig the most momentous hall a 
century ol Kashmir’s history, died on 
September 8, 1982. 

He was born on December 3, 1905, 
at Solira, near Srinagar. His father 
.Sheikh Mohammad Ibrahim died a 
fortnight before his birth, leaving be¬ 
hind a widow, six sons and two 
daughters. The family was engaged in 
a modest Pashmina and shawl trade. 

Sheikh Abdullah did his Matricula¬ 
tion from the Government High 
School at Srinagar, F Sc irom the 
1‘rinee of Wales Qdlcgc, Jammu, B Sc 
from the Islamia College, Lahore; and 
finally M Sc in Physics from the Ali- 
garti'Miuilim University in 1930. 

He was married in 1912 to Akbaf: 
Jahan, daughter of Harry Nedou, a 
fiuiner Christian converted to Islam. 
He had three sons and two daughters. 
On a few occasions of crisis, when he 
was in jail, his wife, affectionately 
called Affldre Mehrlmn (kind mother) 
by Kashmiris, filled in the vacuum 
and helped maintaining peace in the 
Valley and unify in the ranks of his 
followers. 

The earliest influence on the 
Sheikh’s mind was of Islamic teach- 


at the ‘political level’ between the 
government of India and the British 
government. This is not the only case 
of its kind. There are hints of similar 
deals for other projects also. This is 
precisely the kind of setting in which 
such negotiations generate slush 
money and arrange cut-backs as part 
of the negotiations. Casualness and 
indifference to public opinion is be- 
:oming a marked feature of the 
iiiictiomng iil the govciiiiiii-nt. Cor¬ 
ruption pervading the entire set-up 
at the govci niiieiit is also a part nl the 
same style of functioning. Combined 
wi!b this i.s the uncertainty and 
demoralisation that afflicts the 
administrative set-up. Abrupt and 
abnormal postings and transfers -- 
with orders often served m extra¬ 
ordinary haste and without observing 
due proceduies ■ - are becoming the 
order of the day. 

Abdullah, 1905-82 

Puri 

ings and history mainlv through his 
devoutly religious mother and elder 
biother. Mohammad Iqbal, the poet, 
also had a deep impact on liim. As 
he entered politics, he was impressed 
by the ideas of Gandhi, Azad, Nebru 
and Ali brothers. Amillicr figure 
that inspired him was Mustafa Pasha 
of Turkey. 

In 1930, Sheikh Abdullah organised 
the Youngmen’s Muslim Association 
to campaign for better representation 
of Muslims in government service, 
later he accepted a job in the Gov¬ 
ernment High School. Srinagar, as a 
Science Tearhei nn R.s 80 per month. 
As he persisted in his political activi¬ 
ties, he was dismissed after a few 
months. He got bis firsl politieal lei-ogni- 
lioii when he wits included in a toiii- 
mittee of seven prominent Kashmiri 
.Muslims, formed to protest against 
Police firing on a crowd outside the 
court that was trying one Abdul Oadir 
OU Inly 13. 1031. H*' "'as first airest- 
ed on September 21, 1931. Since then 
he was imprisoned nine times for a 
total period of 15 years 7 months and 
5 days; most of this period was after 
independence. 

Sheikh Abdullah was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Muslim Conference form¬ 
ed in October 1932. As the movement 
gathered momentum, the feudal and 
pro-British Muslim leadership of the 
British India could not keep pace with 


it and became lukewarm and indif¬ 
ferent towards it. Engaged in a lit* 
and death struggle, the Sheikh, in the 
first crucial test of his leadership, opt¬ 
ed for survival by accepting the alter¬ 
native support of the Congress leadcis 
like Gandhi, Nehru, Azad and Bad- 
.shah Khan. Within the State promi¬ 
nent minority leaders tike Sardar 
Budh Singh and Pandit Prem Bazaz 
also offered to support .him if he 
secularised his party. Accordingly, 
in early 1939 the Muslim Conference 
was converted into the National Con¬ 
ference of which he remained Presi¬ 
dent till 1933, excepting for the years 
of 1942 and 1944. 

Most of the Jammu Muslim leaders, 
however, soon parted company with 
him a» much for ideological as for 
regional reasons. For the National 
Conference essentially represented as¬ 
pirations of Kashmiri nationalism 
which culminated in the Quit Kashmir 
movement in 1946 that demanded 
abrogation of the Treaty of Amritsar 
.ind coii.seiiueiitly Maharaius’ Jega 
right to rule over Kashmir Valley. 
Sheikh Abdullah was, sentenced to 
nine years’ imprisonment on charges 
of sedition. In the same '-ear he was 
elected Pie.sidenl ol the State Peoples 
Conference succeeding Nehru. 

On his release on September 29, 
1947, lie declared that the people 
and not the ruler could decide the 
lilt me ol the .state. Wliile Indian 
leaders respected this position, Pakis¬ 
tan abetted and organised a tribal raid 
to annex Ka.shmir while AlHliillah’s 
l«„ emiss.iiies. Bakslii Ghulani Moham¬ 
mad and Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, 
were still in Pakistan to negotiate on 
tlie Stale’s liitme. Evidently tlie 
P.ikistiiii government did not trirsl: 
the Kashmiri leaders .and was deter¬ 
mined to annex the state bv foice. 
Outraged by this attitude Sheikh Ab¬ 
dullah mnl.ilised ixipulai resistance 
against tlie raiders and support fBr 
accession of the state to India. On 
October 31, he was appointed Head 
of Emergency Administration and on 
March 5, 1948, the Prime Minister of 
the slate. In June 1949, he joined 
the constituent Assembly of India and 
was a signatory to the Constitution. 

The Sheikh signed with Nehru what 
is called the ‘Delhi Agreement’ in 
July 1952 on a special constitutional 
status for the state and its right to 
frame its own internal constitution. 
The two leaders also agreed that the 
internal constitution would provide 
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tor ‘i<')!ional autonomies’ for the three 
regions of the state. 

Discontent in Jammu region - - 
where his inltuencc and .about which 
his knowledge were extremely limit¬ 
ed found expre.ssion m a move¬ 
ment for the ‘full integnti in of the 
.sliitc with Ihc Indian Union', led liy 
the Praia Pari,‘had and suppoited by 
the Bharatiya jan Sangh. In view of 
the threats po.sed liy the Panshad and 
the Sangh to the autonomy of the 
state, Sheikh Abdullah felt that the 
offer of the Government of India to 
declare the special status of the state 
permanent "would not sulhcc to dis¬ 
pel the fears that have arisen in the 
minds of the people of Kashmir” 
(letter to Manlan.i \zad d.iled July 
16, 1953). 

Many factoi.s, iiiternalioiial, national, 
legional. eoniinunal. factional and per¬ 
sonal, cnntrihiitcd to Sheikh'.s ediaiige- 
ineiit lioni Indian nationalwin. which 
cn'niinalcd in lies di.smis,sal and arrest 
on August tf, Ifl.5;) on a charge of secret 
and picindicwl contaek with foreign 
]xiweis aimed at Kashmir’s separation 
I mill India. The net effect ol the event 
w.i.s that Alidiillah’s iwsition a.s a ticro 
ol iiijiired regional nationali.sin was 
fiinils ie-cslalili.shed. Tlie Sheikh was 
releiused on Jannaiy 10, lO.iH. lint ic- 
aiiested on April 29 Alter lii.s iic.yt 
1 'elea.se six si'ai.s later he had a .scries 
of meetings with Jawahailal Nehru in 
New' Delhi and President \yiili Khan 
in Pakislan. lie a.ssnnied the role ol 
a mediator hetween India and Pakistan 
in their dis]niti‘ over Ka.shmir. But 
with Nehru's death on M.iy 20. 1964, 
till' process ol mediation and negotia¬ 
tion came to an .ainnpt end. 

The Sheikli's eontinned demand lor 
light 111 .scl|.det"nninalion and plehis- 
cilc to deteiniine Kashmii’s tutiire 
along with hi.s relnsal to accept the 
finality of the st.ite'.s accession to the 
Indian Union piovoked ailvei.se icaetion 
in Indian political eiiele.s. In Ka.sliinii 
he g.ive ,1 call ol .social luncotl of all 
Mn.slinis niemhers ol the rnliiig Cong¬ 
ress pails. In tlii.s tense sitnahon he 
IDt lor II,li and a foreign tour ol We.st 
A'ia and Knrope. But he was arre.sted 
afh'i his ri'timi to Delhi on May 8, 
I'fffi foi Ills activities aliroad and .spe- 
C'.dls Ins contacts with ''power.s not 
fiiendls to India” He was released on 
l.i'inats 2. 1968 

Under his leadership, the Jammu 
and Kashmir State People’s Conven¬ 
tion, .attended by men of various 
schools of thought, resolved in June 
1970, after deliberations of two years. 


that the solution of the Ka,hrair pro¬ 
blem should keep in view the interests 
of all its regions, strengthen secular 
and democratic forces and be in con¬ 
formity with the values of the free¬ 
dom movement. But the Sheikh was 
soon restive agrun. His inc.reasing at¬ 
tacks on the K.ishiiin goveintiK'iit 
and Kashmir's association with Ind.a 
posed a serious political threat. As a 
le.snll he, along with liLs two piincipa' 
colleagues, was externed Ironi the 
Sl.ite in January. 197]. Tlicreallet, the 
Plebiscite Proiit. of which he was the 
leader and patron, was declared 
unl.iwfiil. He was thus deprived of an 
oppoituniU to clemonsliatc his strength 
ill the elections to sl.ite as.semblv in 
1972. 

Indij-Piikistan war if December 

1971 leading to the emergence of 
B.mgladesh exploded ihe I'jnee on 
which the Kashmin leader wa,, sittin.g 
so far. 'Idkin.g cognisance of the new 
realities, he declared on .March 10, 

1972 that his quarrel with ilie Govern¬ 
ment of India was not on the issu' 
of accession but on the (pnmtum of 
autonomy of the slate within India. 
This sl.Uement became the bisis of 
his protracted talks with the Govern¬ 
ment of India which culmin.ited into 
what is called Kashmir Accoid he¬ 
tween him and the P'ime Minister in 
1975. Under it Ihe former accepted 
the finality of accession of the stale 
to India while the latter conceded 
that the Article 370 of the Indian 
Consitulion would coiltoiiic. Both 
sidc.s thus levelled to the posilitin 
they held belorc the crisis of 1955. 

With the support of the Congress 
hgislaluic 11.1! tv. Sheikh \hdidlah re¬ 
turned to power in Pebriiary 1975 
amidst tumultous popular welcome. A 
few months later he revived the Na¬ 
tional Conference. The Congress which 
had a m.i)oriti in the assembly, with¬ 
drew Its support to Ihe Sheikh in 
1977, when it was trounced by the 
Janata oarti at national level. The 
assembly was dissolved by the Gover¬ 
nor on the advice of the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, under the nrovi.sion of the Con- 
sliliitiim of the state. During election 
to Ihe state assembly, the Sheikh wa't 
challenged by the |anata party which 
had become a common front of all 
anti-Sheikh elements in Ihe state. The 
Sheikh condemned the Janat.i as an 
outside party led hv an outsi.lc leader- 
,ship which would threaten the di.stinct 
identity of Kashmir, xhe wave of re¬ 
gional nationalism swept aside all 
other issues and the National Con¬ 
ference returned to power in the 


elections in July 1977, winning 39 I 
out of 42 seats in the Valley. ' J 

Till the end, the Sheikh remained 
the undisputed leader of Kashmin 
Muslims, head and shoulders above 
any other public figure in the slate. 

In Ihe same proportion he was isolat¬ 
ed Iroiii othci cominiinities and .sections 
ot popiilafioii ol the .stale in particiilai 
from Dogras of Jammu and the Bud¬ 
dhists of Ladakh. He not only did 
not honour his commitment regarding 
regional autonomy — which he used 
to leiterate from 1952 to 1977 - but 
also picked up non-entities to fill up 
ministerial and political po.'.ts from 
Jammu region. He also wilfully purged 
his party of those colleagues who had 
stood by him during his period in 
the wilderness. 

S.heikh Abdullah summed up his 
(iwii personality when he described 
himself. 111 his passport application in 
1965, ,as a ‘K,ishmiri Muslim’ As a 
hero of K.ishrtiiii nationalism, he had 
resisted .ill .ittempis to submerge 
Kashmir] identity in the name of 
Islam. Rut as .i Muslim, Ins all'inities 
trascended geoguipiiieal lioumlaricr.. 
His island howcvri t.iiight liiiii that 
muiorilies weie Ills s.ici'cd trust. At 
times of communal tension, .he often 
rose to the occasion. He icceived 
tribute from the father of the nation 
loi Ins lolc in 1917 amid.st comnioiial 
conflagration all round. 

His in go to as'ieil Kashmir! identity 
- against the autocratic rule of .i 
Dogia piince, against Vakistan'.s at¬ 
tempt 1(1 annex Kashmir by force and \ 
againsi amalgamalive efforts within t 
India provides the underlying con- 
Mslcncy to his role. As a lighter for 
fifty years against such non-Kashmiri 
forces, which threatened Kashmiri 
identity, he developed a siege menta¬ 
lity. For this reason, notwithstanding 
his cosmopolitan flashes, he iicvei 
hesitated to lUsh back to his Kashmiri 
Muslim shell whenever he faced a 
political challenge. 

Poscssing a charismatic iicrsonality, 
a father figure image, the halo of 
martyrdom acquired by undergoing 
long periods of incarceration, dash and 
courage, oratorical skills, thi,s tallest 
Kashmiri leader, literally so, standing 
■as he did 6 It 1 in. towerd ovs'r the 
sub-continent. His identification with 
the people of Kashmir, yvho called 
him the ‘l.ion ol K.ushmir’. was a re¬ 
sult of a two-way traffic. For he as 
much moulded them as was moulded 
by their urges and sentiments. 
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Starving Workmen of Komardhubi 
Engineering 

Case Study in Industriai Policy 

Aniiya Rao 


THE Kumardhubi Engineering Works 
m Dhanbad district of Bihar has 
been lying closed since ]uly 1979; 
when one goes round the town and 
sees the number of unemployed 
workers and their families, in all 
20,000 persons on the brink of starva- 
non and hears of at least 67 starva¬ 
tion deaths, one begins to wonder if 
in today's India the only right the 
illiterate and abysmally poor unem¬ 
ployed have Is the right to starve. 

Time and again these unemployed 
men have been duped with stories 
that the Kumardhubi Engineering 
Works (KEW) would be taken ove- 
any day by the Centre either under 
the Industries Development Regulation 
Act IlDRA) or by nationalisation ■- 
but the factory remains closed. People 
starve and lagannath Misra rules 
Bihar unabashed. One has a suspici.in 
that, whalever be their reasons, the 
(.loveriiiiient of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar are one in their desire 
lo keep the KEW closed and not to 
create problems for Jagannath Misra 
have made commitment after com¬ 
mitment and given assurances no mat¬ 
ter how false. The string of lies told 
by responsible governments makes 
l.inla-slie reading, on March 2C, 1980 
.Shibu .Sorcn MP was told in a written 
icply by the Ministei of State for 
Indusliics that the factory would be 
started in the shortest possible time; 
on )uly 21. 1980 the Industries Minis¬ 
ter of Bihar slated in response lo a 
call-attention motion that the factory 
would be taken over under IDRA and 
It would not be given to Tata or anv 
big House and the formality of taking 
It over would be completed on, or 
lii'lorc, AngiKt 15, 1980; again, in 
August 1980 the Union Minister fc-r 
State for Industries assured the lok 
Sabha and the Rajya Sabha that the 
factory was going to be started soon. 
The list is unending, but what Jagan- 
nath Misra did on November 7, 1980 
was pure and undiluted fraud and 
punishable under Section 24A of the 
IDR Act which prescribes imprison¬ 
ment for three months and a fine of 
Rs 2,000 for giving false information. 
The Chief Minister of Bihar announc¬ 
ed over the All India Radio, Patna, 
that the government had finalised the 


take-over of KEW under IDRA and 
the lactory would be re-started very- 
soon: on the 8th all national dailies 
carried the news and on Novom- 
lici 17 the Chief Minister again an- 
iioiinei’d this decision in the Industrial 
Development Corporation meeting and 
it wa.s printed in 'Hamari Udyog 
Niti’, a government publication; and 
Jati'i, It was circulated by the 
Speaker in the Bihar Assembly. Even 
then, no steps were taken to restart 
the company; instead, on December 
15. 1980 an official liquidator wa.s 
quietly appointed so that the assets 
of the company could be dismantled 
and sold and naturally, adequately 
shared, permanently destroying a 
viable concern and sealing the fate of 
the 1,000 workers for good. 

To emphasise how the state of Bihar 
was being run, A K Roy, MP from 
Dhanbad, asked a pointed question in 
Parliament : “Whether he [the Minis¬ 
ter) is aware that the Chief Minister 
of Bihar in a radio broadcast on 
7-11-1980 declared liiai the govern¬ 
ment had decided lo take over the 
management of Kumardhubi Engineer¬ 
ing Works in Dhanbad district of 
Bih.n". The brazen reply was. "Yes 
Sir", but the Industries Minister 
denied that any assurance had been 
given about the take-over of the fac- 
loiy by the Ccnlial government lo the 
Government of Bihar, quickly adding 
that “the matter of rcviv.il of the 
company was rtili under considera¬ 
tion". Roy told Parliament, "1 have 
peisonally talked to the oOtcial,-,, to 
the Chief Minister and lo the Indut- 
iries Minister, they say that they were 
not fools to have gone on the Radio 
and aniionncid to the people.'' Tire 
question is, who was telhng a lie? 
None has been punished - - neither 
lagannath Misra nor N D Tiwari. 
Laws tn this country become operative 
only against the poor. 

Kiiiiiardliubi i.s a noii-descript town 
in Bihar's Dhanbad district, not attrac¬ 
tive enough lor a touiist draw or the 
Brahmachari's Yogashram, but it is 
known all over the country for its 
Engineering Works - - a leading 
Engineering unit in India with one of 
the biggest Rolling Mills and I-ouii- 


dries giving employment to thousands. 
Originally, the Engineering Works be¬ 
longed to Bird and Company but the 
Chairman sensing that the Company 
would soon be nationalised cleverly 
manipulated the transfer of KEW to 
the Heilegere Group of companies and 
became its Chairman. After that be¬ 
gan the gigantic looting of national 
wealth comprising earned wages, Pro¬ 
vident Funds, Employer's State In¬ 
surance and Gratuity due to thou¬ 
sands of workers, sales-tax and 
electricity bills due to the government 
and the entire amount of loans in 
nines given by nationalised banks, and 
other financial institutions owned by 
the state and the Central governments, 
thus reducing the working capital of 
the factory to nil. So that the com¬ 
pany was placed under a Receiver by 
the order of the Calcutta High Couit; 
the result was the closing down of 
KEW. What is to be remembered is 
that in this case it was neither a 
strike nor any kind of agitation which 
was responsible for the closure; it was 
entirely due to colossal misappropria¬ 
tion, sheer greed for money and cor¬ 
ruption to the tunc of crotes; and 
the most intriguing part of this sordid 
drama, as the Dhanbad MP disclosed 
in the Lok-Sabha, is that, "Pran 
Prasad Chairman of Bird and Co, 
Heilegere Group violated all provi¬ 
sions of Section 16 of the IDR Act, 
but nothing was done to him". Per¬ 
haps the entire episode would have 
had a decent burial, but for the 
probing questions raised both in the 
Lok Sabha and the Bihar Assembly. 

The demand voiced by the Opposi¬ 
tion for (he immediate take-over i,f 
KEW by the government was based 
not on emotion alone but on the 
government’s own declared policy, re¬ 
garding sick units. The first amend¬ 
ment on October 1. 1953 of Chapter 
3A of 1931 IDR Act authorised direct 
control or management of industiial 
undertakings by the Central govern¬ 
ment in certain cases when i 
18A (a) an industrial undertaking 

has failed to comply with 
the direction under SI 6, 

1 e, keeping up produc¬ 
tion, maintainiiig stan¬ 
dards and price in public 
interest: 

lb) investigation his been 
made in pursuance of the 
Section 15 or 15A to 

prove the necessity of 
t.iking over the under¬ 
taking in public interest. 
18PA authorises the government 
to seek permission from 
the High Court to ap¬ 
point persons lo take 
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over the management ol 
a closed factory and to 
order an investigation 
under 15A which could 
establish the merit of 
taking over and restart¬ 
ing it. 

18hD says (1) If on receipt of the 
report ol investigation under sl5A, the 
government is satisfied that the com¬ 
pany should be wound up, it would 
decide so accordingly under 18 FE. 

(2) or in the public interest it should 
Ire lestarted, then it should be done 
under 18FF. 

For Kumardhubi Engineering Works, 
tile ease is under 15(A] and 18F1'’. 
This is for ail scheduled industries 
which include everything from steel, 
coal to refractories. Besides a Supreme 
Court judgment also has recognised 
that the UP government has the 
jHiwi'i to nationalise sick sugar unil.... 

Alarmed at tlie ineiexsiiig number ol 
sick units, the Cabinet Conmiiltee 
suggested eertain criteria; “Only those 
sick units employing over 1,000 people 
or having an investment ol over lls 2 
crore in fixed assets will be considered 
tor take-over." The Finance Minister 
(H Venkatramau at that time) .sounded 
an ominous nole, threatening that. In 
lact, the government was now con- 
siihiring very seriously the question ol 
policy with regard to sick units and 
they will take an appropriate decision 
so that the country is not burdened 
with all the mistakes and misdeeds ol 
somebody else,” This noble sentiment 
of the Finance Minister totally lorgot 
lho.se who fin no I unit ol theirs Jiave 
been suffering milold miseries bceaiise 
ol the "misdeeds and mistakes ol seaiie 
liody I'lse" and that "somebody’’ alway.s 
goes seul-lree. A K Roy's question 
regarding the details ol tlie assets and 
Iwhilities oi the KKW, however, pro¬ 
duced tile .istniiishmg leply that "the 
.leeoutils ol ilie eiaiipany have iKit been 
;mdiled alli'r lfl7fi-77’', Imt an unaudit¬ 
ed slalemeiii ol the tsimpany's assets 
am! liabilities was placed in the House 
sliovsing the fixed a.ssets alone as ovci 
Rs 13.5 erore. Thus even the technical 
bar to take-over does not exist; yet the 
comptiny was not taken over; instead; 
(lelajung tactics were used unashamedly. 
Every time qucs'tions on take-over 
or nationalisation of the company would 
elicit the stale reply "it is under con¬ 
sideration". 

Tlie nivstcrj around the noii-lakcuvci 
ol tlio KEW deeiiens at the refusal ol 
the Minister to place the investigation 
lepoit before the House though il liad 
been lymg with him tor over seven 
months; the excuse given was “it would 
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be premature to divulge the details at 
this stage". The Minister must have 
been naive to imagine that the contents 
ol the report were secret. What is 
inlere.?ting is that the report was uot 
very different irum what the Technical 
Adviser to the Heavy Industry had 
wiitteu to the Special Secretary, Indus¬ 
tries Uopar’jiieiit, govenunent of Bihar 
long back in Fehiuary 1980, The letter 
is revealing, lor lack ol space omy a 
lew relevant estrads are being quoted: 

In the meeting Iwild hj Secretary 
Heavy Industry on 11.9.79 when you 
were present we got the impre.ssion 
that the government ol Bihar was 
airaoiis that the unit .should not be 
iilloweti to close, down and that gov¬ 
ernment ol Uihai would not he found 
lagging lielmid in assisting such (sick) 
mills .. The view taken subsequently 
liy llie goveriinieiit ol Bihar in our 
iliscussioit was that they woukl wait 
lor the couelujiKxi ol liidustria! L)eve- 
loliment Bank ol Itulia (IDBI); and 
when the report did couKi, it did not 
prow that KEW was economically 
viable. Later, in a .seieening eoin- 
iiiiitee meeting, held under Sccrctaiy 
(ID) it was brought out that the 
projeetioius ol the irerformance ot 
KEW by lL)Bf were very consemi- 
live. In aceordiinee with the decision 
ol the .screening committee luriher 
detailed duscassions wiere held bet¬ 
ween IHBl, and niysell when tJie 
lepresenlativcs ol Allahabad Bank 
and later ol KEW joined — and 
Secretaries ol Industries and Finance 
Sri I’atvardhan and your Director ol 
Industries also participated. We had 
tlie impression that we were suecess- 
liil ill explaining the lactoi's for whicli 
one could take a more optmii.stie view 
III Ibi' perlomiancc oi KEW, once 
.ide(|uale capital was made available 
to them I had also citcrl that 
KEW IS akiii to a large ex'lent to a 
Mipliistieatcd mini steel plant with 
addition,d good facilities for steel 
costings lor whieli there was a good 
d«naud. . It was towards the end ol 
the dtseussioas that your reprcscnia- 
tive made the lollowing points; 

(1) According 'to government ot 
Bihat even the earlier conser¬ 
vative estimates of the per¬ 
formance ot KEW was very 
much on the optimistic side. 

(2) Government ol Bihar was nol 
in a ixisition to extend any 
assistance or assurance on the 
availability ol power to the 
Mmpany. 

(3) The indiistiial lelations in the 
;rrea were e.ytrBmely unsatis¬ 
factory and he had serious 
reservations regarding the co¬ 
operation of labour to improve 
ifie peiformance ol the com¬ 
pany. 

(4) Govet-ninent ol Bihar would 
insist on Central government 
coming m with equity or long 
term loan and cvetr after this 
happens, the utmost that the 
government of Bihat could do, 


would Ire to consider giving 
the guarantee against cash 
losses for four months amoun¬ 
ting to Its 30 lakh. 

'Ihe 1 utility ol pursuing the matter 
Imlher had Irewnie evident to us at 
that time. I was, theieioie, also not 
surprised to receive the report of 
IDW with the conclusion the 
company is not viable and ^anoal 
assistance to it is not a bankable pr^ 
position. We, however, continue to 
hold the view that the company is 
viable .ind given the financial assis¬ 
tance lor enabling it to reach the 
ptodiietion level as projected by to 
,n the meeting m Bombay, along 
with eertain steps as envisaged, there 
is no reason why the company, just 
like any othei mini steel plant, Mtou 
not conic out ol the wood m shorter 


Even after this noting, without re- 
v..iling the report of the Investigating 
Body, without caring to give any re^n 
wliatsover the Minister lejceted the idea 
of takeover, and wrote to the MLA ot 
the Bihar Assembly on January 25, 
1982: “takwver could be considered 
(.Illy il tbete was a clear decision to 
nationalise the unit within 6 months 
ol the takeover of the manageihenl... 
GovenMiint of India could consider 
nationalisation only il viability within 
a reasonable period is estabhshed. This 
has not been found feasible”. 


Tlnus the Bihar Assembly’s recent re- 
.soiutKUi uigiiig the govermnent to take¬ 
over the company is no guarantee that 
Jagaimath Misra would open the tac- 
loiy. In any ease, the tagging on ol the 
proviso making private participation 
mandatory betoie the factory could be 
restarted, would lead to endless delay— 
the proper moneybag has to be found, 
the under-the-table deals will have to 
lie satisfying, the number of workers 
to lie retrenched and the filling ot 
their places by musclemen of the ‘pri¬ 
vate participant’ have to be settled. 


KEW, however, raises certain funda- 
mental quiistions which have not been 
answered. If the policy is that all sick 
industries which have a capital of Bs 2 
erore and employ more than 1,000 
workers will he taken over, why is 
KEW discriminated against, since it 
lulfils these criteria? And as A K Roy 
■states, “The investigation report has 
been submitted. You are not saying 
tills way or that vvay. You still say 
that it is under consideration. The 
workers are perishing with expecta¬ 
tion.” The other, equally important 
question is: wlitn will the economic 
ofIender.s be punisiied, since KEW has 
been a victim of all kinds of economic 
offences? The enactment of the Indus- 
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trial Relations Bill — really a camou¬ 
flage to appease the employer - has 
diluted the entire proceedings against 
the economic offender and has streng- 
tiiened his hands by legalising the delay 
in the procedure ol catching him. Eco¬ 
nomic offence.s arc committed by eco¬ 
nomically stronger people and the delay 
would give these people hundreds ol 
opportunities to cover their crimes. 
Thus, even to this das tliose who arc 
responsible for the .shut-doss n ol KEff 
are roaming about frecls. 


Even the sveariest river somehosv 
svander.s to the .sea, hnl the end to the 
agonising yeans ol ss'aiting lor these 
vsrctched, nnemployi-d workmen doe.s 
not .seem to be in sight. Meanss’hile, 
liow in.iny more people ss'ill die ol 
stiov.ition. and boss many more svomcn 
svill .sell their Itodies to feed their ianii- 
lic.s none svill knosv with the pre.s.s 
gagged in Bihar. Bnt myth preached 
thioiigh “Etentid India’’ of Indira 
(iandlii’s love foi poor and their love 
lo! her will (sinliniie to cireiil.tle. 


WHEAT IMPORTS 

A Self-Inflicted Sore? 

Arun Kumar 


FOR the second ve.ir runr.mg, the 
country is lo impo't wheat soon after 
claiming a record harvest. For the 
crop year 1980-81, the government 
initially claimed a record 112 million 
tonnes of foodgrains output, a figure 
marginally over the previous lecord 
harvest of 131.9 million tonnes in 
1978-79, Many were sceptical about 
this claim even then and now the linal 
official figures indicate a figure close 
to 130 million tonnes. Once again, lor 
ihe just ended crop vear 198W82, the 
.govetnmeni has claimed an outpui of 
132 million tonnes. This may also turn 
out to be a sleight of hand. Last year 
the country imponed 2.26 million 
tonnes of wheat 11.5 million tonnes 
from the US and 0,"5 million tonnes 
from Australia) and this .vear we have 
already contracted for 2.5 million 
tonnes from the US grain maikets. 

Imports in ‘record’ crop years con¬ 
stitute only one asncci of the disturb¬ 
ing foodgrains situation. The other 
facet of the same rnme is a persi'lent 
upwards pressure on foodgrains prices 
both last year and this year. The 
price rise has been particularly steep 
this year with certain superior 
varieties of wheat showing a rise of as 
much as 50 per cent. The price index 
for food articles has sliown a sympa¬ 
thetic rise of around 9 per cent from 
mid-April to mid-August. The whole¬ 
sale price index after decreasing b\' 
5 per cent from August 1981 to April 
1982 has also rapidly gone up since 
then by about 6 per cent. Thus, the 
wholesale price index has once again 
reached a new high. 

The contradictions are clear. If the 
harvests in the previous two years 
were as good as claimed ly govern¬ 


ment spokesmen, then ncilher prices 
oii.ght to have iisen the wav they have 
nor need the country have imported 
wheat. In the present context, foieign 
exchange is extremely scarce as the 
government has proclaimed time and 
again. We ,iic cuirenlly borrowing 
from the IMF and Ihe international 
banking system at upwards of II per 
cent per annum. The outgo on .account 
of wheat inipoits m ihcsc two years 
amounts lo SI billion so that the 
additional buidcn can be expected to 
be quite heavy. 

If the hypothesis of a good crop 
year is dropped, wc can understand 
both a using price level and a certain 
amount of fmidgram imports it is 
indeed true that during this crop year 
(1982-83), the monsoon after a good 
and early start became erratic towards 
the end of June and played truant in 
July. According to most reports, con¬ 
siderable damage lo the standing 
paddy croo has resulted so that output 
is likely lo be less than the previous 
year's level bv about 10 per cent. Such 
expectiitions are bound to give an up¬ 
ward ou.sh lo food prices. The govern¬ 
ment, in the event, can lie said to be 
taking nrecaunonary measures bv re¬ 
sorting to imports. However, the in¬ 
flationary exBcctations based on anti¬ 
cipated crop failure can be used as an 
explanation for price rise in July and 
August bur not for April, May lune 
as well. 

It is nossible to argue that the 
government is caught on the homs of 
a self generated dilemma as far as 
food policy is concerned. The lack of 
open discussion of the parameters of 
our food policy may only be indicative 
of the policy predicaments. The latest 


imports were simply annoucced by the 
US agriculture department and con¬ 
firmed by Agriculture Ministry officials 
here in India. In fact, imports have 
been resorted lo after repeated earlier 
otficial denials. In the circumstances, 
no debate was at all possible. One 
would have liked to know, for 
instance, government’s stand on sub¬ 
sidy on foodgrains. On the one hand, 
by raising the issue price of foodgrains 
faster than the procurement prices, 
the element of subsidy is sought to be 
reduced while, on the other hand, 
costly imported wheat (the landed 
cost will not be less than Rs 210 per 
quintal) is being contracted for, the 
distribution of which will entail 
enormous subsidies. 

It has been argued in certain quar¬ 
ters that by purchasing secretly in the 
international markets, the country is 
able to obtain better prices. There 
IS some tiuth in the argumeni but it 
ought to be kept in mind that India’s 
purchases in comparison to the total 
international sales of foodgrains are 
negligible. Specially in the last two 
years, with Russian purchases from 
the US markets uncertain, the prices 
there have been ruling easy. 

Worse, prices m the Indian market 
are sticky downwards so lhat once 
they rise, they tend to decline very 
slowly if at all. As such, an early 
announcement of imports could have 
helped stabilise (oodgrain prices at 
lower levels than at present. This 
would have compensated the country 
for any marginal loss in the interna¬ 
tional markets. 

Higher foodgrain prices in one crop 
vear come home lo roost in Ihe next 
one. Government policy on procure¬ 
ment, specially in the case of wheat, 
is heavily dependent on free market 
operations. In other words, for 
adequate procurement, procurement 
prices must move in steo with free 
market prices. Thus, if prices stabilise 
at high levels in the current year, 
next year’.s procurement prices would 
have to correspond to these levels. 
Consequently, the issue price also has 
to be raised. Any increase in these two 
prices has the tendency to raise further 
the free market prices. We end up on 
the rising wave of a spiral. 

It is possible to mitigate some of the 
adverse effects of the above indicated 
interlinkages through administrative 
measures like zoning. Zoning of sur¬ 
plus areas by forcing down the free 
market pnees of foodgrains makes 
possible a larger quantum of procure- 
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mtfnt, at lower price<;. However, thiii 
measure is not without its own pitfalls. 
In the absence of adequate public dis¬ 
tribution network in deficit areas and 
due to administrative laxity, it can 
be very easily lead to large scale specu¬ 
lative movements and to further des¬ 
tabilisation of the foodgrains markets. 

It is more and more apparent that 
the government is resorting to soft 
options time and again. To cover up 
this lack of will, it resorts to rhetoric 
and seemingly gets carried away by 
its own propaganda. Last two crop 
years (1980-81 and 1981-82) have not 
been record crop years in the same 
class as the one in 1978-79 but they 
have been better than average crop 
years in terms of per capita output. 
This ought to signify that the country 
should neither have experienced any 
overall shortage of foodgrains nor 
should prices have risen. Yet, food 
prices rose ll.'l per cent in 1980-81 
and 12.7 per cent in 1981-82. Further, 
imports had to be resorted to. Clearly, 
the available resources were not care¬ 
fully husbanded and the enure perfor¬ 
mance may he said to be marked by 
complacence. 

In 1981, governmem till very late 
(upto around middle of June when the 
market arrivals of wheal start falling) 
kept on trying to convince every one 
that the wheat cron was a record one. 
Trade on the other hand knew that 
the crop was better than average but 
not a bumper one. As such, it cor¬ 
nered much of the marketed surplus 
by offering prices slightly higher than 
the procurement prices. Naturally, the 
procurement effort lagged considerably 
behind targets. Bv the time policy¬ 
makers became wise In the .situation, 
it was too late. Forms of informal 
zoning and compulsorv procurement 
in the mandis were reported to have 
been resorted to but the bird had 
flown. Even Indira Gandhi flew down 
to Chandigarh but nothing could make 
up for the initial smugness. 

The 1982 wheat procurement season 
saw even greater blunders. Due to 
untimely rams in April and May. much 
of the standing crop was damaged. 
According to trade circles, as much 
,is 6 million tonnes of wheat was 
damaged, or destroyed. The govern¬ 
ment admitted to a loss of only 1 
million tonnes. Further, it announced 
that all the wheat, including what 
had been partially damaged, would be 
procured at Rs 142 per quintal. This 
effectively meant an increase in the 
procurement price (which had already 


earlier been raised from Rs 130 to 
Rs 142 per quintal). Trade picked up 
all the better quality wheat being 
offered by paying higher prices while 
the government was left to collect the 
damaged wheat. The surplus farmers 
also held back their supplies in anti¬ 
cipation of better prices. 

As a result, good quality wheat 
disappeared from the market and its 
prices rose dramatically. On the other 
hand all the damaged crop landed in 
the government's lap and it procured 
a record 7.64 million tonnes of wheat. 
However, upto 50 per cent of this is 
reportedly damaged and cannot be 
stored for more than a few months. 
These stocks are being currently un¬ 
loaded on flour mills, bakeries and the 
public distribution .system all of whom 
arc protesting. If the damaged stocks 
arc discounted, the procurement this 
year is also not encouraging. 

The government needed to have 
acted with firmness and should have 
attempted (o procure good quality 
wheat. It is this which is needed for 
buffer stock operations and for dis¬ 
tribution later in the .vear. Thus, the 
effectiveness of the public distribution 
in controlling prices is being under¬ 
mined. A consequence of the rising 
free market price of foodgrains would 
be an increasing level of offtake from 
the public distribution system. It is 
currently reported to be running at 15 
million tonnes per annum. Clearly, this 
would be hard to sustain for long. 

The food balance has been allowed 
to go awry. A 12 million tonnes buffer 


stock along with 8 million tonnes of 
operational stocks are considered 
desirable. However on July 1, 1982, 
we had total stocks of 15.5 million 
tonnes with 10 million tonnes of wheat 
(including the approximately 5 million 
tonnes of damaged stocks) and 5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of rice. The pressure on 
rice stocks is bound to be severe con¬ 
sidering the poor quality of wheat 
being made available through the 
public distribution system. However, 
replenishments in November next may 
not be more than 3.5 million tonnes 
on account of the expected poor crop. 
Thus, at the current level of off-take, 
the foodgrain stocks at the beginning 
of 1983 may only be around 11 million 
tonnes not allowing for any deteriora¬ 
tion and loss of damaged wheat, Cor- 
respondingl.v, the stocks may be down 
to only 6 million tonnes by May 1983 
when the next wheat procurement 
begins. Indeed the prospects seem 
grim and imports necessary unless the 
procurement effort picks up. 

To sum up, government through its 
complacent attitude has allowed the 
procurement effort to lag and the free 
market prices of foodgrains to rise. 
This forces a further raising of the 
priKurement prices and of the issue 
prices (in the ration shops) which in 
turn cause the free market prices to 
increase further. These price increases 
also result in greater demands on the 
public distribution system so that 
while procurement falls, offtake in¬ 
creases. In the circumstances, the only 
way out for the government is to re¬ 
sort to imports. Soft options all the 
wav. 
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Trend Deceleration in Fertiliser Consnmpidon 

A Preliminary Exploration 

R Nagaiaj 

The trend analysis attempted by the author reveals a definite deceleration in aggregate fertiliser 
consumption since the mid-sixties. The.se is a uide and diverging gap between the targetted and 
actual levels of fertiliser use. The decelaration is mainly due to .slackening of demand. Titis paper 
attempts to explain the observed trend using farm level data for .selected districts. 

The diffusion process seems to be very weak. The rote and extension of fertiliser use show a 
seadar decline in .some districts. Yield rates, particularly for wheat, seem to be declining in some dis¬ 
tricts although a corresponding decrease in rate of fertiliser application is not noticed. The influence 
of weather on yields .seems to be significant. The fertiliser resimnses under conditions of mass apfdicor 
tion .seem to he lower than those achieved in SFTs. Non-availability of credit seems to restrict use of 
fertilisers. 


WITH little scope left for extcodins 
the net area under cultivation in 
Indian agriculture, the additional out¬ 
put has to necessarily come through 
increase in productivity o£ land. Use 
ot fertilisers is one of the very impor¬ 
tant elements in bringing about a rapid 
increase in the productivity of land. A 
rapid spread of fertilisers is, therefore, 
given high priority in the country's 
development plans as being one of the 
essential prerequisites for achieving 
the targetted rate ol growth of agri¬ 
cultural production. 

1 

Introduction 

Table 1 presents data on Icrtiliser 
consumption, i e, total nutrients 
(N + P,,0,,-t-KjO) for the years, 1951-')2 
to 1960-81, Its annual percentage in¬ 
crease and total nutrients per unit of 
gross cropped area. While in absolute 
terms, the level of fertiliser consump¬ 
tion has shown a phenomenal increase 

— from about 0.06 million tonnes in 
1931-52 to over 5.5 million tonnes in 
1980-81 — the rate of annual increase 
in percentage terms during 1965-75 is 
generally much lower than dining 
1951-1965. It is only since 1973-76 
that one notices a reversal ot the trend. 
The quantum ol nutrients consumed 
per unit of gross croppeaf area, on the 
other hand, shows a rapid ruse since 
1966-67 compared to the earlier period 

— which is simply a reflection of tho 
deceleration in the growth of cropped 
area since the mid-sixties (Srinivasan, 
1979). 

The seemingly high rate of growth 
of fertiliser use in the fifties and in 
early sixties could be the effect partly 
of the very small base. To verify if 
fertiliser consumption in fhet has 
slowed down, two trend functioas —- 
a linear constant growth rate curve 


.iiiil a (juudiatic tiiiietion^ — are fitted 
to the time series data covering the 
lO-yeai period from 1951-52 to 
1980-81. The log-linear curve shows 
(Table 2) that the average annual rate 
ol growth ol fertiliser consumption for 
the whole period is 17.46 per cent. 
However, the log-quadiatic function 
gives a statistically significant negative 
coeflieient for the quadratic term, 
implying a deceleration in the growth 
of fertilise! use. This is brought out 
more sharply when the log-linear func- 
tioti is fitted .separately for two sub¬ 
periods — 1951-52 to 1964-65, and 
1966-67 to 1980-81. The average 
annual rate of growth of fertiliser con¬ 
sumption came down from over 19 per 
cent in the first period to around 10 
per cent in the second. Yet another 
log-linear function for the whole period 
(excluding the year 1965-66)- with a 
dummy variable' is estimated to com- 
puti the F-statistic. It rejects the null 
hypotheses of equivalence of thei esti¬ 
mated slopes ol the two log-linear 
equations for the two sub-periods. The 
dummy variable has a statistically 
significant coefficient, implying a shift 
in the intercept. Hence it can be 
inferred in no uncertain terms that 
there has been a definite deceleration 
ill thr growth of feitiliscr use since the 
mid-sixties. 

It is also noteworthy that the con¬ 
sumption of leililisers has consistently 
tailed shoit ot the target since 1961-62. 
More importantly, the shortfall which 
got reduced towards the mid-sixties 
widened progressively In the sub¬ 
sequent period. The shortfall reached 
as high ;i figure as 48 per cent of the 
target in 1971-74. However, in 1974-75 
and 1975-76, the shortfall declined. 

The slowing down of fertiliser con¬ 
sumption could have been caused by 
any or uH of three lactors, ois, 
fi) supply constraint, fii) absence of 


an cllicicnt distribution m-twoik, and 
(iii) deficiency of demand. Table 1 
which also provides data on yearly 
supply (domestic production -f im¬ 
ports) and year to year changes in 
(he .stocks of fertilisers shows that — 
cveepting in some years towards the 
end of the sixties and tho early seven¬ 
ties — the supply has been greater 
than the consumption. However, when 
changes in stocks are also takes into 
account, there has always been a 
situation ol excess supply (except in 
1971-74). Therofoie, it can be inferred 
that, at the macro level, lack of supply 
could not have been a constraint.* 
There is also evidence that the distri¬ 
bution netwoik could not have been 
.1 .serious obstacle to the growth ol 
fertiliser use.'* 

Hence the decoleialion in fertiliser 
consumption has been caused by defi¬ 
ciency of demand. Moreover, one of 
the piincipal reasons lor the non-lul- 
filment of agricultural p.-oduetion 
targets, according to Vaidyaiiathan, is 
the wide and increasing gap between 
the target and the actual levels of 
fertiliser use. (Vaidyanathan, 1977a, 
1977b). 

n 

Lack of Demand for Fertiliser 

Our earlier analysis gave some idea 
of the influence of various physical 
and technological factors and relative 
price in determining observed varia¬ 
tions in fertiliser use across different 
regions and in the same region over 
time. It suggests that the degree of 
development of irrigation in general 
(and of ground-water in particular) and 
the spread of high-yielding varieties of 
seeds are dominant explanatory fac¬ 
tors; with others, like errp pattern 
and relative price, playing a more 
limited role. These seems to be a 
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Tabu 1: Febtuiseb Consumpton in India: 1951-52 to 1980-81 


('000 tonnes) 


Year 

Consumption 

of 

Fertilisers 

(N+PiO, 

+K,0) 

Percentage Nutrients 
Increase Consumed 
Per Unit 
of 

GrA(kg/Ha) 

Total 

Supply 

Net 

Stocks 

1951-52 

65.6 



90.7 

25.1 

1952-53 

65.7 

00.15 

_ 

107.5 

66.9 

1953-54 

105.0 

59.82 


92.7 

54.6 

1954-55 

120.9 

15.14 


113 8 

47.5 

1955-56 

130.8 

8.19 

0.89 

152 2 

68.9 

1956-57 

153.7 

17.51 

1.03 

168.4 

83.6 

1957-58 

183.7 

19 52 

1.26 

229.4 

129 3 

1958-59 

223.8 

21.83 

1 48 

230.8 

136 3 

1959-60 

304.5 

36.10 

1.99 

314.1 

145.9 

1960-61 

239.9 

-21.24 

1.57 

5X4.7 

490.7 

1961-62 

383.3 

41.02 

2 46 

601 7 

709 1 

1962-63 

452.1 

33.67 

3 05 

577.5 

834.4 

1963-64 

543.9 

20.28 

3.66 

607.9 

898.4 

1964-65 

777.2 

42.34 

4 10 

675 3 

800.5 

1965-6b 

784.6 

1.47 

4 88 

769 7 

785.6 

l%6-67 

1100.6 

40.28 

7.67 

13.52.7 

10.37.7 

1967-68 

15.39 0 

39 K1 

7 15 

2095.8 

1289.8 

1968-69 

1760.7 

14 41 

10.49 

1971 2 

1.500.3 

1969-70 

1982.4 

12 59 

12 15 

1835.3 

1353.2 

1970-71 

2256.0 

1.3.80 

13.19 

1689 6 

786.8 

1971-72 

2656.3 

17.74 

15.91 

2236 6 

367.1 

1972-73 

2767.8 

4 20 

16.67 

2578.8 

178.1 

1973-74 

2838 6 

2 56 

17.40 

2616.1 

-44 5 

1974-75 

2573.3 

-9..35 

b 80 

3174.9 

.506.4 

1975-76 

2893.7 

12 45 

17.10 

3462.7 

1075.4 

1976-77 

3411 0 

17.88 

70.00 

3438.5 

1102.9 

1977-78 

4285.8 

25.65 

25 (Kl 

4227 8 

1017.4 

1978-79 

5116 9 

19.39 

29 70 

— 

— 

1979-80 

5255.4 

2.71 

30 50 


— 

1980-81* 

5598.6 

6.53 

32.50 

~ 

- 


Note: (I) GCA ; Gross Cropped Area. 

(2) Net stocks at the end of year ‘t’-Total supply in year 

‘t'-t-carry over of stocks from year (t-i)-consumption in year ‘l’. 
•Provisional 

Sowfce;Fertiliser Statistics 1977-78; Fertiliser News, July, 1981, p 31. 


complementarity between availability 
of iirigation facility and use of HYVs. 
The explanatory power of learning and 
adaptation — attempted to be captured 
by a trend variable in regression set 
np — in intensifying and extending 
fertiliser use could not be clearly esta¬ 
blished because of the statistical pro¬ 
blems inherent in time series analysis. 
It was also seen that the growth of 
irrigation (especially the growth of 
ground water with energised pumpsets) 
and the spread HYVs have been veiy 
rapid since the mid-sixties; and the 
price situation has been by and large 
lavourable.* 

Howewer, the question it raises is; 
Respite the phenomenal increase in the 
potential, why ha.s the growth of ferti¬ 
liser consumption decelerated .since 
the mid-sixties, and why have the 
actual levels of fertiliser use been 
much below the potential revealed by 
demonstration and experimental data?’ 
It is the object of this paper to attempt 
•o answer this question. 

The persistence of a large gap bet¬ 
ween the potential and the actual 
levels of fertiliser consumption could 


be due to: (a) the recommended 
dosage not being applicable to soil 
and moisture cixiditions of all farms 
even within a given agro-climatic 
legion; lb) farmers not knowing 
enough about fiTtiliscr practices and 
hence failing to realise the theoietic- 
ally feasible respo«is<-s; and, (c) the 
conditions ol moisture availability and 
management not being uniformly satis¬ 
factory on all farms. AM of these 
imply that, under conditions of ma.ss 
application, the average respon.se 
achieved may be lower and/or more 
variable than the technically feasible 
responst's.’ There has been very little 
re.search on tlie.se a.vixx't.s of the pro¬ 
blem. While the available informa¬ 
tion docs not permit any definitive 
answers, the data collected by the 
lin.slitute ol Agricultural Research 
Statistics (lARS) presents a basis for 
getting a bi tter factual picture of the 
diffusion of fertilisers, and to a very 
limited extent to assess fertiliser 
responses under actual farm 
conditions. This body of data also 
enables us to discuss the relationship 
between availability of creak to culti- 
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valors and the use of fertilisers.’ 
This enquiry is, therefore, more a 
Iresh attempt at developing a method 
of analysing cultivators fertiliser use 
behaviour. 

Ili 

Diffusion of Fertflisen 

Relative price and response to ferti¬ 
lisers remaining constant, growth in 
fertiliser demand is the result of: 
(a) increase in the proportion of area 
using fertilisers, and (b) increase' in 
the quantum of fertilisers applied per 
unit of cropped area. The relevant 
inlormation for principal crops, tit, 
kharif rice, wheat, and summer rice is 
summarised in this section. 

For all the crops and in all the 
years, both the intensity and spread of 
feitiliser application is higher on fields 
growing HYVs than local varieties, 
suggesting that HYV seeds need more 
fertilisers to realise the higher levels 
of yields they make possible. It folloiws, 
too, that a shift in seed variety in 
favour of HYVs would augment use 
of fertilisers. Among the nutrients, the 
diffusion of nitrogen — in terms of 
proportion of fields using fertilisers — 
has reached a saturation level in a 
large number of districts while there 
is considerable scope for extending 
the usage of phosphorus and potassium, 

The rate of fertiliser application is 
highest for nitrogen and least for 
potassium for both varieties of seeds. 
Hut the intensity of use is considerably 
lower than the recommended ttosages 
in most of the districts for all the three 
crops. The gap ts much more pronounced 
in the case ol P and K than in N. 

The trends in the diffusion of ferti¬ 
lisers can be seen from the frequency 
distribution of districts experiencing 
continuous increase (-I-). continuous 
decrease i—), and only fluctuatkms 
Ino trend) in the percentage of fields 
using fertilisers and the dosages. This 
is based on a simple visual analysis of 
the di.strict-wise series, statjtical trend 
fitting being percluded by the limited 
number of observations. In most of 
the districts, for fields growing HYVs 
as well 3.1 those growing local varie¬ 
ties, neither the proportion of area 
treated with fertilisers nor the inten¬ 
sity of its applicatioa .show an increase 
over time (Table 4 and fi). There is 
no discernible upward movement in 
the average yields either. In many 
districts, an increase in rates o^f ferti¬ 
liser u.se and average yields in one 
year is followed by a consecutive de¬ 
cline in the next two or three years. 
The low levels of fertiliser use and 
marked absence of an upward inov» 
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Table 2 ; Tbiots in Femuiseb Oinsumption in India; 1951-52 to 1980-81 



Depeidem 

Coefficients of the Equation 


Average 

Period 

Variable 

Constant 

Term 

t t® D 

R’ 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

1951-57/1980-81 

LOg Y 

1 880 

-1-0.070 

(173.66)* 

0.975 

17.46 

1951-52/1980-81 

Log Y 

1.740 

-10.100 -0.(X)l 

(17.358)* (5.478)* 

0.988 

19.729 

1951-52/1964-65 

Log Y 

1.805 

-1-0.078 

(76.308)* 

0.976 

1966-67/1980-81 

Log Y 

3.1.14 

-KI.044 

(52.416)* 

0.942 

10.80 

I95I-52/I9M-65 

and 

Log Y 

1.927 

.(-0.0594 0.269 

(14 807)* (4.002)* 

0.981 



]966-67/l980-8! 


F(l,27)-16.77i* 


Note 1 F igures in brackets represent the absolute values of the computed 

2 D is dummy variable which takes value 0 for the years 1951-52 to 1965 
.65 and 1 for l96b-67 to 1980-tl. 


ment in it would seem to indicate 
that cultivators do not find it pro¬ 
fitable to apply the recommended 
dosages. 

It is surprising to find the declining 
trend in HYV wheat jnelds in half the 
districts, even though the intensity of 
Icrtiliser use has not declined much. 
This phenomenon is also noticeable 
though to a lesser extent, in summer 
rice. These tendencies acquire greater 
significance because they arc manifest 
in districts which arc well endowed 
with irrigation and which have adopt¬ 
ed the ‘Green Revolotion’ technology 
to a much greater degree than the 
avi-rage, yet are well below the levels 
of input usage and yields attainable 
with the technology. Since the prices 
have been lavourable in most years, 
the above facts seem to increase the 
credibility of the argument that it is 
the lower than expected response to 
fertiliser u.si' and its gnater than ex¬ 
pected variability which seems to de¬ 
press the actual levels of its usage. It 
is also possible that shortage of credit 
on reasonable terms may be .mpendmg 
the diffusion of lertilksers. We shall 
now turn to an examination of these 
i-aiucs. 

IV 

Estimation of Fertiliafcr Response 
Functions 

For estimating response functions 
under actual taim conditions, suffi¬ 
cient number of obsei cations covering 
a wide rang!' ol lertilLser dosage 
(nutrient-wise) — separateK for each 
seed variety under different moisture 
regimes and soil quality in the same 
agro-climatic region — are needed. 
To varify the proposition of lower- 


than-expected responses with large 
yearly variations, and to know to what 
extent the responses improve over time, 
one needs to have all these data for 
the same region (if not the same set 
of fields) over time. 

The published lARS data give (i) the 
district-wise yields and the correspond¬ 
ing rates of fertili.ser use by sr-ed 
variety; (ii) the district-wise average 
yields and the rates of nutrient appli¬ 
cation for FfYVs in five land holding 
groups classified accordhtg to the size 
of operational holdings; and (iii) 
district-wise frequency distribution of 
yields and the rates of fertiliser u.sc in 
7 to 11 class intervals of yields. Since 
the data in (i) give one observation per 
district, one has to necessarily use 
data of several districts spread over 
many agro-dimatic regions to estimate 
a response function. This is a poor 
basis for judging fertiliser response. 
The tabulated data in (ii) arc only 
slightly better. Apart trom the fact 
that the observations are too few to 
lit response functions, one has to make 
the obviously questionable assump¬ 
tion that the holding groups are 
homogeneous with respect to all cha- 
lactcristics c.xcepl in size of holding. 
Tliough the number ol observations 
available in (iii) for a district range 
from 7 to 11, the lack of uniformity 
In class intervels of yiidds over the 
years does not permit pooling of data. 
Because of these iimitations it is not 
possible to estimate asy meaningful 
response functions. Our attempt to 
lit such functions gives bizzare re¬ 
sults.'® In view of our inability (given 
the limitations of the published data) 
to compare the responses under actual 
larni conditions with the expected re¬ 
sponses — as brought out with simple 


fertihser trails {SFTs)" ■— we have 
resported to the following indirect 
method of comparison. 

The sample surveys give data on; 

(i) average yield in each di.sttict, (ii) 
percentage of fields benefited from 
fertiliser use, and (iii) average dosage 
Oil the benefited fields. From these, 
we can get average yield per unit 
nutrients (average yield percentage 
of fields using fertilisers x the dos¬ 
age). Althoijgh the surveys do not 
make a distitiction between sample 
fields according to moisture status, it 
is very evident from the published in¬ 
formation that a majority of them are 
irrigated. For the .SFTs et d (1976) 
provided, for selected districts, data 
on (i) base yields and (ii) response at 
different levels of combination of ferti¬ 
lisers under irrigated and a.ssurpd 
rainfall conditions. Average yield per 
nutrient for the SFTs can be comput¬ 
ed by dividing the sum of base yields 
and response by the corresponding 
fertiliser dosage. 

A comnarison of the average yield 
per unit nutrient in SFTs and in the 
.sample surveys for similar levels of 
fertiliser application is equivalent to 
comparing the responses per unit nu¬ 
trient if the base yields are the same 
under both conditions.'® It can be 
seen in Table 6 that the average yield 
per unit nutrient in the sample surveys 
IS much lower han that in SFTs for 
corresonding levels of fertiliser applica¬ 
tion in all the districts except in Gaya 
for wheat. 

However, the assumption of equival¬ 
ence of the base yields in the SFTs and 
in the sample surveys — which is of 
crucial importance for the above com¬ 
parison - does not seem to be a valid 
one." Since we are interested in com¬ 
paring the incremental response per 
unit nutrient, we have recalculated the 
average yield per unit nutrient for the 
SFTs by using the ba.se yields of the 
sample surveys. The implicit assump¬ 
tion here is that the shape of the res¬ 
ponse functions in SFTs does not 
change with the shift in base yields. 
Table 7 shows that, though the gap 
between average yield per unit nutrient 
in the SFTs and in the sample surveys 
has got narrowed considerably in all 
the cases, it is still higher for the for¬ 
mer in most of the districts. 

Though the results we have are limit¬ 
ed to a small number of districts one 
could venture to infer that the respon¬ 
ses in the SFTs ate much higher than 
those achieved under conditions of 
mass application of fertilisers at com¬ 
parable levels of fertiliser use, More- 
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Table 3 : Target auu Actual Levels of Femtuser Consumption in India; 1961-62 to 1975-76 


Year N P,Os K|0 Total Percentage 




-- 

Target 

- - 


— 

(N+P/).-l-K.O) 

Sbortfall 


Target 

Actual 

Actual 

Target 

Actual 

Target 

Actual 


1961-62 

400.0 

249.8 

100.0 

60.5 

82.0 

28.0 

582.0 

338.3 

41.87 

1962-63 

525.0 

333.0 

150.0 

82.0 

100.0 

36.4 

775,0 

452.2 

41,65 

1963-64 

650.0 

376.8 

22>.0 

116.5 

130.0 

50,6 

1005.0 

543.9 

45.88 

1964-65 

800.0 

555.2 

300.0 

148.7 

160.0 

69.3 

1260,0 

773.2 

38.63 

1965-66 

1000.0 

574.8 

400.0 

132.5 

200.0 

77.3 

1600.0 

784.6 

50.96 

1966-67 

750.0 

737.8 

370.0 

248.6 

125.0 

114.2 

1245.0 

1100.6 

11.60 

1967-68 

1000.0 

1034.5 

_ 

446.4 

175.0 

204.0 

_ 

1685.0 

— 

1968-69 

1300.0 

1208.6 

650.0 

382.1 

225.0 

170.0 

2175.0 

1760.7 

19.05 

1969-70 

1700.0 

1356.0 

650.0 

416.0 

450,0 

210.0 

2800.0 

1982.0 

29.21 

1970-71 

2000.0 

1479.0 

750.0 

541.0 

550.0 

236.0 

3300.0 

2256.0 

31.64 

1971-72 

2400.0 

1798.0 

930.0 

558.2 

700.0 

300.0 

4030.0 

2656,2 

34.09 

1972-73 

2700,0 

1839.0 

1150.0 

581.3 

820.0 

347.5 

4670.0 

2767.8 

40.73 

1973-74 

3200.0 

1829,0 

1400.0 

649,7 

900.0 

359.8 

5500.0 

2838,8 

48.39 

1974-75 

2960.0 

1765.7 

860.0 

471.5 

570.0 

336.1 

4390.0 

2573.3 

41.38 

1975-76 

3400.0 

2031.4* 

10.35.0 

453.2* 

650.0 

269.9 

5085.0 

2754.5 

45.83 


Note: * Provisional. 

Source: Various issues of Fertiliser Statistics, 1964-65 to 1977-78. 


Tahle 4 ; Distribution of IhsTRicrs According to Trends in Proportion 
OK Fihds Using Fertiusehs; 1970-71 to 1974-75 


Crop and Seed Variety 

N 


P 


K 


+ 

NT 

+ - 

NT + 

- 

NT 

Rice (Khariff) 

HYV 

2 

10 

3 

9 

_ 

12 

Local 

3 

9 

_ 2 

10 - 

1 

II 

Wheat 

HYV 

4 

12 

1 

15 - 

5 

II 

Local 


12 

— — 

16 - 

— 

16 

Rice (Summer) 

HYV 

1 1 

12 

— — 

14 - 


14 

Local 

— — 

14 

2 

12 1 

— 

13 


Notes: + refers to increasing trend 
—refers to decreasing trend 
NT refers to ‘no trend’. 

Soiifef.'(l) Sample Survey for Ass'ssmcnt of High Yielding Varieties Programme, 
Annual Reports 1970-71 to 1973-74 

(2) Sample Surveys for Methodahg'cil Investigationsinto High Yielding 
Variety Programme, Annual Report, 1974-75. 


over, the fart that the base yields in 
SFTs are considerably higher than in 
the sample surveys by big margins, 
indicates that there could be a syste¬ 
matic bias in the selection of plots for 
the fertiliser trials (SFTs) in favour 
of those with better physical environ¬ 
ment and/or 'efficiently' managed fields. 

V 

Variability of Responses 

Year-to-year variability of responses 
to fertilisers and average yields is an 
important factor affecting levels of 
fertiliser usage; The greater the varia¬ 
bility, the higher are the risks of in¬ 
vestment in fertilisers and hence the 
lower would be the level of input usage. 
However, as farmers learn to use fer¬ 
tilisers efficiently (according to the 
theory of diffusion of innovation), it 
is likely to reduce the variability in 
yield response over time; and shift, in 
this process, the response curve up¬ 


wards and to the right. 

To analyse this aspect of the pro¬ 
blem. two sets of response functions 
are estimated: for khanf rice in 
Chingicpet district and for wheat (com¬ 
bined data for four districts of Uttar 
Pradesh belonging to same agro-clima- 
tic region) using the lARS sample sur¬ 
vey data. Once again, the results are 
bizzare and do not oermit us to say 
anything about the variability of the 
response functions.'* 

It would be of interest in this con¬ 
text to find out if; (i) the vacations in 
yields are systematically related to the 
variations in fertiliser input; and (ii) 
there is any significant difference in the 
degree of variability of HYVs and local 
varieties. Coefficient of variation of 
yields and rates of fertiliser application 
for HYVs and local varieties of kharif 
rice are computed for nine districts 
separately, using the five-year continu¬ 
ous data. However, as there are gaps in 
data, the coefficient of variation of 


rates of nutrient application for local 
varieties could be calculated for very 
few districts. Although in seven out of 
nine districts the numerical value of the 
coefficient of variation is slightly lower 
for HYVs than for local varieties, the 
difference is substantial only for two 
districts."' The evidence is too meagre 
to draw any inference about the alleg¬ 
ed lower variability of HYVs than the 
local varieties. 

There is very little association (0.005) 
between the coefficients of variation of 
yields and levels of fertiliser use^of 
HYVs. It would seem, therefore, that 
the variations in yields are caused 
mainly by the variations'in availability 
of moisture, its distribution over the 
crop season and weather-induced fac¬ 
tors, rather than by changes in ferti¬ 
liser dosage. To enquiiie further if 
yearly variation in weather conditions 
affects the yield after controlling for 
moisture supply and fertiliser dosage, 
we analysed data on yields from 
manurial experiments on maize con¬ 
ducted at Pusa from 1933-34 to 1951- 
52 (Sen and Kavitkar, 1956). If was 
lound that yield variations from year 
to year are coasideraWe.“ When 
fluctuations in yields of such magni¬ 
tude are noticed even under controlled 
conditions, it is highly likely that 
under actual farm condition the 
weather induced variations would be 
much larger. This would have a 
depressing effect on the level of ferti¬ 
liser usage. 

VI 

Fertiliser Use and Access to 
Credit 

From the viewpoint of fertiliser 
use, accessibility of crcxlit at reason- 
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Table 5: Distribution of Disimcrs Accordinc to Trends in Ymos and 
Rates of Feetujser Appucauon; 1970-71 to 1074-75 



Yield 


N 

P 


K 


Crop and Seed Variety 









■1- - 

NT 

T 

-NT -b 

- 

NT 

-j- — 

NT 

Rice (^arif) 









HYV 

- 1 

10 

__ 

- 11 - 

4 

7 

_ _ 

11 

Local 

- 1 

10 

2 

- 9 


II 

— _ 

II 

Wheat 









HYV 

- 8 

8 

_ 

1 1.3 - 

_ 

16 

1 1 

14 

Local 

- 4 

12 

2 

- 14 1 


15 

1 - 

13 

Rice (Summer) 









HYV 

_ 2 

12 


- 14 - 

2 

12 

— ? 

12 

Loca' 

- 1 

13 

- 

- 14 _ 

2 

12 

- - 

14 


Note ; +, NT have the same meaning as in Table 6. 
Source: Same as Table 4. 


able rates of interest is of crucial 
'ignificance -■ since the use of ferti¬ 
lisers entails an increase in the work¬ 
ing capital requirement of agricultural 
production. In this section, .in attempt 
is made: (1) to aniysc the relationship 
between the observed fertiliser use 
pattern and the credit received for 
agricultural production by farmers from 
all sources, and (ii) to discover if the 
'small farmers have any serious handi¬ 
cap in the credit market. 

The lARS sample surveys have col¬ 
lected data on the credit oblaiiicd by 
fiamets from different .sources. It also 
provides data on the proportion of 
farmers using fertiliser.s and rates of 
application ol fertilisers by different 
holding groups. The tabulated data 
are available on “averge amount bor¬ 
rowed per holding cultivators from 
different sources and per hectare of 
holding and type, purpose and time¬ 
liness of receipt of cTedit" (Raheja 
It at 1978). But it does not provide 
data on interest rates charged by diffe¬ 
rent sources for various categories of 
farmers. It also does not give the 
average amount borrowed per hectare 
Irom different sources and the pro¬ 
portion of cultivators taking credit, 
source-wise for different holding 
Sroups, This disaggregation would have 
helped to understand the operation of 
the credit market better. 

Given the limitations of data, we 
tested the following hypotheses; 

(i) ^read of fertiliser use in terms 
of proportiiMi of area using fertilisers 
and the proportion of farmers receiving 
credit from aU sources is positively 
associated and that it would be grea¬ 
ter for small farmers, 

(ii) Rates of application of fertflisere 
would be positively associated with 
credit availaUe (from all sources) per 
borrowing cidtivator per hectare. 

This association is expected to be 
stronger for small fanners. The under¬ 
lying reasoning is that, since small 


farmers have little investible surplus, 
one would expect the proportion of 
area fertilised and the intensity of its 
application to be a function ol their 
access to credit at reasonable rates of 
interest, while the big farmers’ ability 
to use inputs is much loss dependent 
on credit as they have laiger resources 
of their own. However, to the extent 
the operation of the credit market 
lavours the big farmers, in the sense 
that titty coinei a large proportion of 
the institutional credit, the associa¬ 
tions between credit and fertiliser use 
may turn out to be stronger for the 
iiig farmer category. Therefore, one 
has to be cautious in interpreting the 
empirical results. 

The categories small, medium and 
large farmns ate relative concepts 
dependent upon the distribution of 
land in a region and soil fertility. But 
the tabulated data do not take these 
considerations into account for dassi- 
lying farmers, but employs arbitrary 
cut-off points to group farmers. I;n the 
sample surveys, all the holdings upto 
two hectares are classified as small, 
those up to 8 hectares as medium, and 
those above 8 hectares as big fanners. 

The two sets of simple correlation 
coefficieits, which are ewnputed to 
test the hypotheses, with the simple 
survey data for 1974-73 are: 

(i) Proportion of farms not using 
lertilisers and preportion of cultivators 
taking credit m a district, 

(ii) Rates ol appliation of fertilisers 
and credit received per hectare per 
cultivator. 

The.se correlation coefficients are 
calculated separately for the three cate¬ 
gories of farmers as well as for all far¬ 
mers category (pooled data) for rice and 
wheat crops. The results are given in 
Tabic 8. The only correlation with a 
statistically significant coefficient, with 
the eopected ap, is between the pro¬ 
portion of small farmers taking credit 
and tile proportion of their area lerti- 
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lised for wheat. This seems to 
support our h.vpothesis that the ^read 
of fertiliser use could be restricted 
because of non-availaNlity of credit 
for small fanners. The same correla¬ 
tions for wheat for the other categories 
of farmers as well as ‘all farmers' show 
a weak association (significant only 
at 20 per cent level) with the expected 
signs. Although tbe aissodations are 
weak, they iniBcate the plausible cor¬ 
rectness ,of our argument. But the 
correlation coeSidents between inten¬ 
sity of fertiliser use and credit 
received per borrowing cultivator per 
hectare are not statistically significant. 
However, all of them have the expect¬ 
ed sign — except in two cases. It 
seems that the intensity of fertiliser use 
has a very weak relationship with 
credit obtained per unit area per 
borrowing cultivator. Thus it can be 
inferred that, among the farmers who 
use ferti'lisen, intensity of usage docs 
not seem to be contingent upon the 
credit received. However, the propor¬ 
tion of cultivators using fertiliseis 
seems to be dependent on the propor¬ 
tion of farmers who are able to get 
credit. The latter seems to be of 
crud.ll significance particularly for 
small farmers. 

vn 

Conclusion 

To sum up: the 'rend analysis 
levcaled a definite deceleration in 
aggregate fertiliser consumption since 
the mid-sixties — the average annual 
rate of growth got nearly halved. There 
is a wide and diverging gap between 
the targetted and actual levels of 
lertillsiT consumption. These tenden¬ 
cies aw attributed to slackening of 
demand for fertilisers rather than to 
supply constraint or lack of distribu¬ 
tion chaimels. It is surprising that 
the slow-down in fertiliser use occur¬ 
red in a period when the potential for 
it wmt up phenomenally mainly as a 
result of accelerated growth of irriga¬ 
tion facility and spread of high yield¬ 
ing varieties. We have argued that the 
conventional analysis to 'explain' 
variations (over regions and over time) 
in fertiliser use with a set of physical/ 
technological factors and relative price 
does not resolve this quesion. Hence, 
in this paper, we attempt to explore 
certain features of fertiliser cunsump- 
tion the micro level. 

The analysis of the sample data for 
selected districts, on rice and wheat, 
has provided us some rich and us^ul 
insights into cultivators’ fertiliser use 
behaviour - which, so far, has receiv- 
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Table 8; Corbelatton Co-EFnciENTs; rrn iii isfi> (Isf and Arrsss to Cbedit 



Category of Farmers 


Small 

Medium 

Large 

Pooled 

(i) Percentage of culti¬ 
vators taking credit 
and percentage of 
fields not fertilised 

Rice -0.30.3(12) 

-0,288(13) 

-0.067(12) 

-0.361(13) 

Wheat • -0.447(18)”' 

' -0,407(l(i)«i 

-0 315(17) 

-1) 3M(20)(;i 

(ii) Rate of application 
of fertilisers and cre¬ 
dit available per hec¬ 
tare per cultivator 

Rice 0.350(10) 

0.402(12) 

0 355(11) 

0.243(14) 

Wheat -0.071(11) 

0.004(11) 

-0.220(12) 

0,068(17) 


Notes; (i) Figures in brackets refer to number of ob'civaiions. 

(ii) (^Significant at 20 per cent level. 

(iii) ‘’'Significant at 10 per cent level. 

; Raheja el al (1978). 


I cd little attention which seems to be 
f of fairly great .significance in under¬ 
standing the slowing down of growth 
of fertiliser consumption. The process 
of diffusion of ferlili.ser practices seems 
lo be very weak. In some districts, 
aitensity of fertiliser use and propor- 
lion of area fertilised show a secular 
decline over the live year period, in 
'pite of a favourable price situation. 
The yield rates, particularly for wheat, 
seem to be declining although a cor 
lespouduig decrease in quantum ol 
fertilisers applied is not noticed. The 
influence of weather on yicld.s seems 
to be significant. Our empirical test 
though based on limited data supports 
the proposition that the response to 
fertiliser application under actual 
farm conditicnis is lower than those 
achieved in SFTs. The empirical find- 
. mgs do not reject the hypothesis that 
' non-availability ol credit to large pro¬ 
portion of cultivators, to small farmers 
in particular, restricts the ditfusion of 
fertiliser use. 

Though our exercise i.s not very 
conclusive, we think it suggests some 
promising avenues for further enquiry. 
In the first place, the proposition that, 
the fertiliser responses under conditions 
of mass application is lower than those 
obtained in SFTs, needs to be firmly 
established. This seems possible by 
estimating response functions lo the 
primary data of the sample survey con¬ 
ducted by lARS (classified according 
•o agro-elimatic region, seed variety, 
irrigation status, and possibly by 
source of Irrigaltion), and comparing 
I them with the corresponding SFT re¬ 
sponses. Also, the data could be used 
to discern if there is any systematic 
rise or fall in response in the same 
region over time. The reasons for the 
consistent lower than expected ferti¬ 


liser responses, if it is lound to be 
liiic in the majority ol cases, needs in 
I urn lo be explained. This, we think, 
lould h.ive considerable bearing on 
our understanding of agricultural 
growth in India. 
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Notes 

1 The functions are: 

0) Log y, - ao + a„ 

(ii) Log y, ^ bj -I- b|, -t- bjt^ 
where Y, is fertiliser consumed 
in a year and't' time, The slope 
ol the log-linear function would 
give constant (instantenous) growth 
rate where as the log-quadratic 
function captures aeccleitation (if 

bi > o)or slowng down (ifb 2 > o) 
of growth. 

2 The year 1965-66 is excluded, 
since the annual increase in feli- 
liser eonsumptioii in that year 
was as low as one per cent. 

3 The dummy variable takes the 
value 0 for the years 1951-52 to 
1964-65 and one for 1966-67 to 
1980-81. 

4 Desai’s data also lends support to 
this view. See Desai (1979), 

5 The following figures show the 
growth ol fertiliser distribution 
outlets. 


Year 

Number 
oi Outlets 

Average 
Number of 
Villages 
Served 

Per Outlet 

1959-60 

23588 

24 

1964-65 

60725 

9 

1968-69 

66576 

9 

1970-71 

81460 

7 

1974-75 

98629 

6 

1977-78 

101839 

•— 


Source: Desai (1979). 


6 For details see Nagaraj (1980), 
chapter 4. 

7 In 1965-66, if the recopimended 
dosages of fertilisers (using the 
planning figures, 1971) had been 
applied On all the irrigated and 
unirrigated area, estimated ferti¬ 
liser consumption would be 10 
million tonnes while the actual 
us<‘ in that year was just 2.9 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. 

8 We have discussed, elsewhere, 
how physical and technological 
factors like irrigation and its 
quality, seed variety, soil quality 
and agro-climatic conditions affect 
the productivity of nutrients. We 
have also argu^ that iastitotional 
factors, like credit avaQabllity at 
low interest rates and tepurlal 
conditions, affect the spread of 
fertiliser use. See Nagaraj (1980), 
chapter 3. 

9 The data are from sample surveys 
conducted annually by lARS since 
1968-69, to collect information on 
the spread of HYVs of prin^ 
cereal crops, yidd rates of Him 
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and local varieties, and diffusion 
of the related modern agricultural 
practices (Das et al, 1973). The 
survey initially covered 88 pur- 
posivdy selected districts sptrad 
over 13 states. The districts 
chosen were those with the 
highest targetted area under HYV 
programme. From 1974-75 the 
scope of the surveys h.ns been 
enlarged (Raheja ct al, 1978) but 
the coverage was reduced to 45 
districts .in 17 states. Since 
the same districts are not surveyed 
each year and coverage was 
reduced in 1974-75. the number of 
districts for which the data is 
available oit a continuous basis 
for 5 years is quite small. 

10 The results are not presented 
here for lack of space. 

11 Sample Fertiliser Trials are sup¬ 
posedly carefully designed sample 
.surveys conducted by trained 
technicians and scientists on farm¬ 
ers’ fields to as.se,ss the respon¬ 
ses of fertilise.* under actual farm 
conditions. 

12 if Y, b and y arc average yield, 
base yield and response of f units 
of nutrients per hectare respec¬ 
tively than avearage yield per 
unit of nutrient Y/f, wliieh is 
same as (b-ty)/f. let subscript i 


tonnes in 1981-82 corresponding to a 
production increase Iron) 12,000 
tonnes to 14,000 tonnes, realisa¬ 
tion did not fully refiect this 
improvement because the Karnataka 
Electricity Board increased power 
rates. Manganese ore exports suffered 
yet again basically owing to competi¬ 
tion from South Africa. Where earlier, 
during 1972-74, an average of 2,70,000 
tonnes of manganese ore were being 
exported, only 50,000 tonnes could be 
exported by MMTC in 1981-82 which 
was lower even than the previous 
year's 86,000 tonnes. While the world 
rece.ssion and the decrease of manga¬ 
nese content in steel (from 18 kg per 
tonne of steel to 10 kg per tonne of 
steel) partly explain this performance, 
the real reason is South Africa's far 
more efficient and cheap large-scale 
ship transport and clearance of this 
ore. Consequently, where 1,00,000 
tonnes exported to Japan were earlier 
monopolised by Sandur, these arc 
almost wholly supplied now by South 
Africa. Pig iron sales too have de¬ 
clined from 3,000 tonnes per month 


in 1981-82 to 500 per month in April 
1982. This, according to the chairman 
of Sandur, was mainly owing to the 
cheaper imports. Pakistan and China 1 
have been held responsible by the 
chairman of Sandur for their ‘dump¬ 
ing’ of iron ore in the Indian market. 
These imports, the management feels, 
must be regulated or banned and in¬ 
digenous production encouraged b\ 
purchasing the stocks with the com¬ 
pany if necessary. 

The turnover of the company in¬ 
creased in 1981-82 to Rs 24 crorc 
from Rs 17 crore in the previous year. 
Profit at Rs 146 lakh after deprecia¬ 
tion of Rs 119 lakh was lower, how¬ 
ever, compared to Rs 225 iakh (de¬ 
preciation Rs 98 lakh) in 1980-81. 
Dividend was nevertheless stepped up 
to 15 per cent from 12 per cent in 
1980-81 and 10 per cent in 1979-80. 
Turnover of both pig iron and ferro- 
silicon also increased, if profits were 
lower, the responsibility for that is 
seen by the management to be, beyond 
their scope, in the infrastructure and 
in international competition. 


and 2 denote SFTs and artu.d 
f.irm conditions. It can be shown 
that if Y|>Y,„ and b, - b, 
then Y|/f > Y,/f. This implier. 
Y| Y,, i e, response to fertilisers 
in SFTs is higher than Under ac¬ 
tual farm conditions. 

13 This is true for most of th<' dis¬ 
tricts for which data is f-’iwn in 
Table 6, See N.agaraj (1980), 
Table 5,5. 

14 The available evidence (Abraham 
and Lcelavati, 1968) on SFT res¬ 
ponses suggest that the year to 
year variation in responses ac¬ 
count for nearly 60 per cent of 
the total variation in rice cron. 
For irrigated wheat the yearly 
variation component is greater 
than the variations between fields. 
When fluctuations in yields of 
that magnitude are discernible on 
the SFT plots which are conducted 
by trained technicians (and on 
apparently better managed plots as 
.suggested by our analysis) it is 
quite likely that variations in res¬ 
ponses under conditions of mass 
appJication would be even greater. 

1 • Once again, data not presented for 
lack of space. 

16 For details sec Nagaraj (1980) 
chapter 3. 


Sudor Manganese and Iron Ore 

SANDUR MANGANESE AND IRON 
ORES had an adverse vear in 1981-82. 
All the three products of the com¬ 
pany — ferrosilicon, manganese ore 
and pig iron — fared poorly. Though 
sales of ferrosilicon increased from 
8,000 tonnes in 1980-81 to 13,000 
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Ain Approach to Study of Irrigation 

Case of Kanyakumari District 

D Narayana 
V C V Ratnam 


K Narayanan Nair 

Jim iHiper seeks to deeeloii an integrated approach to analysis of the physical, iechm-econotnic, 
organisational and institutional aspects of irrigation systems. Certain analytical devices are first formu¬ 
lated to make clear distinctions among the components of irrigtrtion systems and these are then ajipli- 
cd to a concrete case. The authors have selected Kanyakumari district for their case study, maitdy 
because scarcity of water and conseifuent crop failures have been frequent in the tail-end areas of this 
district in recent years. The last section of the fxiper briefly outlines some issues thrown up by the study 
which cull for further research. 


I 

Introduction 

']HE objective of this paper is to 
develop an inleRiated approach tor 
aiialysiiij; the physical, techno-econo- 
mic, organisational and institutional 
aspects of irrigation systems. The need 
for such an approach arises from our 
inadequate understanding of the forces 
which bring about changes in the irri¬ 
gation system and the manner in 


ciatod with It. Further some syste¬ 
matic study of the agrarian structure 
in terms of land ownership and te¬ 
nancy on the one hand and the caste 
siiiicturo on the other across the 
command area would have been use¬ 
ful in understanding the influence cl 
these factors on the irrigition system. 
This IS a definite and important limit¬ 
ation of our study. Hence our paper, 
in its present form, should be treated 
as an initial approach to the study 


which agrarian economic units res- of irrigation, 
pond to these changes. The remaining part of this paper is 

However, a study of this kind is arranged in the following order. Sec- 

not very easy because of the comp- tion If attempts at formulating certain 

Icxitifts involved in disentangling the analjtical devices. Section Ill pro- 

iiUer-rclationship among the various ''Wes a descriptive account of the 

components of an irrigation system, i rigation system in Kanyakumari dis- 
In order to surmount this difficulty, ttWf’ 1” Section IV, we have gone 
wc need to formulate certain analyti- mm the question of water m 

c,il devices which make clear distinc- Ih'" di'lnel in leefiit yoais an i 
turns among the components of the causes behind it. Section V ta es up 
system and then proceed to illustrate the very important question o arm- 
. the same with a concrete case study, ers’ response to water scarcity. e 
’ This is exactly what we propose to do last section briefly outlines the issues 
here. We have taken Kanyakumaii that are thrown up in the earlier sec- 
district for the case study. This dis- tions w.hich call foi furt er rescarc i. 


trict was chosen mainly because scar¬ 
city of water and consequent crop 


failures have been frequent in the 
tail-end areas here in recent years. 

While judging the usefulness cf 
our approach, the following limita¬ 
tions of the study should be kept 
in mind. Firstly, it is basically a 
qualitative exercise, i e, no precise 
quantitative analysis is attempted 
anywhere in the study. The limited 
quantitative analysis carried out is 
meant to provide only some idea of 
the order of magnitude of the con¬ 
cerned variable. We have not taken 
i Up systematic quantitative exercises 
mainly because the sheer work in¬ 
volved is enormous. Secondly, we 
have not gone in depth into the evo¬ 
lution of the system and the different 
aspects ot the political economy asso- 


Framewnrk tor Analysing 
Irrigalion Systems 

An important task in analysing 
irrigation systems is to clearly define 
the interrelation among the compo¬ 
nent factors cf the irrigation system, 
viewed in its totality. This section 
makes a preliminary attempt in that 
direction. We begin with the basics 
of agriculture and place the role of 
irrigation in agriculture in its proper 
perspective. Then we move on to 
the irrigation system and its compo¬ 
nent factors. 

The starling point of all agriculture 
IS life, and the sustenance of life units 
depends on their interaction with 
' their environment. As regards any 


given set of life units this environ¬ 
ment may broadly be conceived as 
having two constituents, the physical 
and the biological. Agriculture is 
basically man’s conditioning of the 
environment in order to facilitate the 
growth of life units. This may take 
various forms: conditioning the soil, 
conditioning the availability of plant 
nutrients, etc. These are with regaid 
to the physical environment. Similar 
conditioning may also be thought of 
with regard to the biological environ¬ 
ment. With this let us go on to 
irrigation. 

One important conditioning of the 
environment is with regard to water. 
Narrowly put, irrigation is the pro¬ 
viding of assured and controlled 
supply of water to plants. There are 
three important aspects to it: (1) 

sources and techniques of irrigation; 
(2) institutions, and (3) org,inisations. 
l.et us take them up one by one. 

SouiicEs AND Techniques of 
IWUGATION 

The sources of irrigation may be 
many, such as precipitation, river 
flows, springs, underground water, 
etc. As to the techniques these are 
governed by two important factors. 
First and foremost is the source of 
water in relation to the location of 
fields and the second is the crop 
water requirement. The interaction 
of these two factors govern — though 
on a purely technical level (for the 
actual selection will be governed by 
definite institutions) — the type ot 
irrigation that can be adopted. 

Broadly the techniques of irrigation 
may be brought under two heads', 
gravity flow types and lifting types. 
What are common to these are the 
social activities of construction — a 
once for all activity, regultr 
maintenance, replacement — 
gulation of the flow of water'-iriW tlw 




the construction of the irrigation 
work. The tasks around construction 
are the conception of the irrigation 
work, i e, decisions regarding its loca¬ 
tion, canacity, design, etc, and its 
execution, i e, the construction itself. 
Some body takes these decisions and 
takes Up the construction. To illus¬ 
trate this, the body may be one of 
the wings of the state or a group of 
village communities or may be an in¬ 
dividual. This body may or may not 
have any role once the construction 
is over. 

The 'regular activities' of the irri¬ 
gation system pertain to repair, main¬ 
tenance and replacement of the 
•system, i e, keeping the irrigation 
work in an 'ongoing' state and the 
allocation of water to the fields. All 
these activities inasmuch as they 
are social activities, are governed by 
definite social rules. 
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It may be noted that the owner¬ 
ship of land, i e, the rule that asso¬ 
ciates men with fields, may itself be 
such that for every field at the higher 
order there exists a corresponding 
field at the lower order so that equity 
is worked out as related to water 
(see Leach). 

It may further be noted that a set 
of rules may be valid as of a given 
state encompassing availability of 
water and time structure, cropping 
pattern, cropping intensity, techniques 
of cultivation on the one hand and 
the agrarian structure, hierarchy 
of social groups, such as castes, on 
the other. Thus it is perfectly con¬ 
ceivable to have one set of rules 
during normal availability of water 
and another set of rules during, scarce 
periods. These are the broad insti¬ 
tutional aspects pertaining to irriga¬ 
tion. 
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fields. What distinguishes oue type 
from another is the source of motive 
power. Gravity flow, as the name 
suggests, has its source of power as 
the force of gravity whereas any form 
of lifting calls for the regular supply 
of other motive power. Here the 
crucial factor governing the 'nature 
of the lift' is the depth of the source 
of water. 

Here it needs to be noted that in 
a given environment the croos that 
can be grown are clearly limited. 
Further, given the agricultural tech¬ 
niques or the methods ot cultivation, 
the crop water requirements — their 
timing and quantum — are determin¬ 
ed. These together with the source 
and type of irrigation immediately 
throw up interesting quantitative re¬ 
lationships among the factors involv¬ 
ed. For instance, when rainfall is the 
source, there exists definite quantita¬ 
tive relationships between the area of 
catchment, loss, crop water require¬ 
ments, and the area that can be 
brought under cultivation. 

Again, starting with a definite en¬ 
vironment and crop configuration, irri¬ 
gation means bringing about definite 
changes in the environment. These 
changes in turn may make the 
environment conducive to the growth 
of plants which otherwise would 
not have grown in the environ¬ 
ment or they make the environ¬ 
ment ^ unsuitable for the plants which 
were learlier being grown there. These 
as well as other reasons may call for 
crop shifts with the introduction of 
irrigation. Crop shifts can also take 
place at a subsequent stage of irriga¬ 
tion due to further changes in it. The 
change involved here is from an 
assured supply of controlled moisture 
to the non-availability of it — water 
scarcity in other words, and the con¬ 
sequent shifts in crops. The striking 
differences between this crop shift 
and the earlier one is that this has 
taken place in response to water scar¬ 
city in an irrigated area. 

What has been attempted so far is 
to 'place' irrigation in a proper frame. 
The end points here are the environ¬ 
ment, crop configuration and agricul¬ 
tural techniques on the one side and 
the sources of water on the other. 
The whole gamut of irrigation is set 
within these end points. 

INSTTIVUONAL AsI’EW'S 

Irrigation inasmuch as it is man’s 
conditioning of the environment of 
plant life consists of social activities. 
The first and once for ail activity is 


These rules associate water with 
men, water with fields and fields with 
men. The rules that associate fields 
with men are those regarding private 
propel ty in land and as such fall out¬ 
side the concerns of irrigation, though 
they arc one of the bases of if. With 
this, the rules that associate water 
with fields are either direct or run 
through men. Let us take them one 
by one. 

The rules that associate water di¬ 
rectly with men have to be in terms 
of ‘lime’, ie, so many hours of flow 
at such and such a level, if the level 
is fixed, then it is basically a rule 
that provides so many hours of flow. 
This 'time' may or may not have a 
direct relation with the fields the.se 
'men' own. 

As regarding the rules whic.n relate 
water directly to the fields, these 
may take two forms: (a) time based 
allocation and (b) order based alloca¬ 
tion, 

(a) Time-based allocation: In this 
case time units are calculated on the 
basis of availability of water, area to 
be irrigated and crops grown, etc: say, 
flow of X days is required to irrigate 
the entire land. Within this X each 
field is given its due 'lime', say 
between such and such hours on such 
and such days of the week. 

(b) Order-based allocation: In this 
case fields are ordered starting from 
any one of them, either the field im¬ 
mediately below the sluice or the 
'middle filed’ or the ‘end’ field. Water 
is allocated to the fields as per these 
’orders' after fulfilling the needs of 
the field higher in the order. 


OllCANISA'IlONAL ASPECTS 

As developed, the institutional 
i.ssues immediately lead us to tw.o 
further sets of problems. Inasmuch 
as these are only rules governing the 
regular activities, the actual carrying 
out of these activities requires men 
rsMgned to perform specific activities 
i.r parts thereof. Thus there needs 
to exist a set of persons to carry out 
the activities and a ’body’ to do the 
assignments. At the same time, the 
above mentioned rules need to be 
framed, which again calls for a ‘body’ 
to do the framing of rules and pro¬ 
viding necessary alternatives as and 
whin occasions arise. Thus starting 
with sodial, activities, we gradually 
move on to the set of rules which 
govern these activities, ihe ’bodies’ 
which frame these rules and assign 
soecifle activities to men, and a set of 
men carrying out these activities. 

Continuing along the ‘bodies’ res¬ 
ponsible for framing the rules, these 
bodies are defined with respect to the 
irrigation work and part thereof. If 
It is a small tank or a small diversion 
weir a single community is involved 
and whatever goes on is within this 
community. The moment the irriga¬ 
tion work caters to more than a single 
community a larger organisation be¬ 
comes necessary. 

This can take two forms; 

(a) a body built from ‘below’ — 
the concerned communities 
jointly frame the rules and im¬ 
plement them; no outside body 
enters the scene. 

(b) a body from ‘above’ — in this 
case a body larger than the 
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! collectivity of communities con¬ 
cerned is involved in framing 
and implementing the rules. 
The best illustration is the 
state and its irrigation wing. 

These forms, in a sense, get linked 
with the issue raised earlier, viz, the 
body responsible for conceiving and 
executing the irrigation work. When 
the irrigation work itself is conceiv¬ 
ed and executed bv the concerned 
communities, the occasion for any 
outside body to make an entry does 
not arise. When the construction is 
taken up by a body outside the com¬ 
munities concerned, it may result in 
that body having a definite say in the 
maintenance of the system, allocation 
of water and related issues. This may 
take such a form that the different 
communities may simply have to buy 
water from the larger body. Such a 
structure can lead to lack of a sense 
of involvement of the communities 
because of alienation of water — the 
concrete expression of which is the 
•water rate as well as its allocation by 
the larger body. 

Ill 

Irrigation System in Kanyakumari 
District 

The objective of this section is to 
provide a brief sketch of the irriga¬ 
tion network in Kanyakumari district, 
its construction, the organisation res¬ 
ponsible for its working and the in¬ 
stitutions of irrigation. An analysis 
of this kind will hopefully proyide us 
with the background for taking up 
definite issues relating to the deterio¬ 
ration in the efficiency of the system 
in the recent past and the responses 
of the farmers to this changing situa¬ 
tion. 

PhYSIOAL ENVraONMENT AND PaODV 
CuL-nvAnoN 

The district of Kanyakumari is 
situated at the southern tip of the 
Indian sub-continent lying between 
77° .05' and 77“ .56' of the eastern 
longitude and 8“.03’ and 8°.35’ of the 
northern latitude. The district is 
bounded by Tiriinelveli district in the 
north and north east, by Kerala in the 
north-west and has the sea in the 
west and south. 

The district was formed by transfer¬ 
ring four taluks from Travancore- 
Cochin state on the eve of the re¬ 
organisation of the states. They were 
Agasteswaram, Thovala, Kalkulam and 
Vilavancod*. 


Kanyakumari, like the neighbouring 
districts of Kerala, can be divided in¬ 
to three natural divisions. The north¬ 
east portion of the district comprising 
the eastern parts of the Vilavancode 
and Kalkulam taluks and also the 
north-eastern portion of the Thovala 
taluk constitute the highlands which 
form the southern end of the western 
ghats. In the extreme west and south¬ 
west of the district is the sea-coast 
which is flat forming the lowlands. In 
between the highlands and the low¬ 
lands, there exists a strip of undulat¬ 
ing valley with a few streams rushing 
through it towards the sea. But as 
we move in a south-easterly direction 
from Kerala, the above distinctions 
get blurred with a few hills and hil¬ 
locks. Here the country very much 
resembles the neighbouring Tirunel- 
veli. On the whole, the region slopes 
gently in southern as well as westerm 
direclions. 

Most of the high ranges in Kanya¬ 
kumari receive an annual rainfall of 
between 65 inches and lOO inches on 
an average and are mainly forest and 
plantation areas. The rainfall in the 
mid and low lands varies between 65 
inches and 35 inches on the average. 
As we move towards the tip of the 
sub-continent rainfall becomes scanty. 
Coming to the distribution of rainfall 
over the months of the year it needs 
to be noted that Kanyakumari district 
receives rainfall during both the 
monsoons, viz, south-west and north¬ 
east. Thus the district receives 
rainfall for about ten months of the 
year. When the rainfall is plotted on 
a graph sheet it shows two peaks, one 
in June and another in October- 
November. The year can, then, be 
divided into two halves of five months 
each, with the A^ril-September halt 
receiving about 45 per cent of the 
total annual rainfall and the Seotem- 
ber-January half receiving another 59 
per cent of the total rainfall. The 
three months of January. February 
and March together receive about 5 
per cent of the total rainfall. It is 
important to note that the number of 
rainy days m August-Septenber is 
quite low. 

In sum, yhat one observes is a 
graduated ascent till June and then a 
sharp fall with only a few rainy days 
in August-September, another sharp 
ascent in October-November and a 
sharp fall afterwards. Consequently 
the two halves of five months each 
are demarcated rather sharply. 

The temperature regimes, soil, and 
rainfall pattern are generally favour¬ 


able to the cultivation of paddy, 
coconut, tobacco and pulses in the 
low and mid land regions of the 
district. Rubber is an important 
plantation crop grown in the highland 
areas. For the district as a whole, the 
cropping pattern is dominated by 
paddy which occupies roughly about 
45 per cent of the gross cropped 
area: 


Crops Grown 

Area As per cent 
(009 ha) of Gross 
Cropped 
Area 

Paddy 

53.03 

45.82 

Tapioca 

11.34 

9.80 

Coconut 

15,50 

13.39 

Rubber 

11.40 

9.85 

Other crops 
Gross cropped 

24.45 

21.14 

area 

115.77 

100.00 


Source; Government of Tamil Nadu, 
Season and Crop Report 
(1975-76), Department of 
Statistics, Madras 1976, 

As is well known the water require¬ 
ments of different crops vary a great 
deal. The water supply required for 
a paddy crop over the season of about 
five months ranges between three acre- 
feet and the minimal requirements in 
most of the regions is considered to 
be about four-acre feet. In Kanya¬ 
kumari district most of the mid and 
low lands receive an annual rainfall 
of less than 65 inches. This, it needs 
to be noted, is received in about tep 
months and the rainfall in any period 
of five months is not more than 45 
inches which clearly points to the im- 
po.ssibility of paddy cultivation in vast 
tracts of Kanyakumari distnet depen¬ 
dent solely on rainfall. Thus irriga¬ 
tion in one form or another is ,i neces¬ 
sity for raising a single crop of paddy. 

.SounoEs AND Types of Ibmcation 

The question of irrigation imme¬ 
diately takes Us to the sources of 
water in the Idistricl. The primary 
source, of course, is precepitation or 
rainfall and secondary sources are the 
riverflows'. 

Before going into the question of 
irrigation it is necessary to give ,a 
brief description of the rivers of 
Kanyakumari district. The major river 
of the district is Kodayar or Tambra- 
parni. It has two major tributaries, 
Chittar I and Chittar II. l^om the 
upper reaches of Kodayar to about the 
point where Paraliyar meets it, it 
forms the boundary between Kalkulum 
and Vilavancode taluks. From there 
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on Tambraparni Sows throuith the 
heart of Vilavancode. It joins the 
Arabian sea at Tengapattanam. There 
are two small rivers in the district; 
Valliyar and Fazhayar. Valliyar origi¬ 
nates at the Velimalai and joins the 
sea at Kadiapattanam. Pazhayar 
originates at a place near Shoraiacode 
and flows in an easterly direction be¬ 
fore turning south and joining the sea. 

In a stretch of about 50 kms from 
the tip of the sub-continent to the 
border of Kerala one finds only about 
three rivers. With r,o few rivers 


terspersed with fields catchment can 
be taken as the surface area of the 
tank. 

The above relation has very impor¬ 
tant implications to rhe calculus of 
increasing production. Increase in 
production, given the technique of 
production, can only be brought about 
by bringing more area under cultiva¬ 
tion. This may be achieved either by 
growing a second crop in the already 
existing land or by bringing more area 
under the single crop. In both the 
cases more water is required which 


surplus flow in the river over the 
crop season goes to waste. One way 
of utilising the surplus flow in the 
canals, and not over the anicut, is by 
linking these canals with tanks, which, 
then, can be used as basic storage 
reservoirs. Even with this linkage the 
peak discharges over the anicut goes 
to waste. Such peak discharges can 
only be utilised by storage dams at 
the head reaches of rivers. With this 
the gravity-flow network consisting of 
tanks, diversion weirs and storage 
dams is complete. 


flowing through the district vast 
tracts of plain lands remain far remov¬ 
ed from the rivers. For such lands the 
only source of water is rainfall. Thus 
it becomes necessary in these lands to 
have tanks which are used for col¬ 
lecting the rainwater and storing it 
for later use. As touched upon in 
the earlier section there exist definite 
quantitative relations between the 
quantum of rainfall, the t?nk .surface 
area and the area that can be brought 
under cultivation. 

Let Y be the surface area of the 
tank. Let X be the area of the ayacut. 
Assume the annual rainfall to be Rf 
and the rainfall in the crop season to 
be Rr„ 

Y.RfL - X(Q-Rft) <1) 
Where (I-L) is the loss factor account¬ 
ing for evaporation and other losses 
from the tank. 

C* is the crop-water requirement, 
fl) Can be written as follows; 

X _ C,-Rf. 

Y RfL ■■ ■' 

This is the general relation wheic 
the only source of water (or the tank 
is rainfall. This can be refined by 
bringing in other regeneration flows, 
or L as a function of X etc. But 
for the present we confine ourselves 
to the most general relation. 

Now let Us take a concrete case, 
say paddy. Let us take 48 ^t^te 

inches. Rj. = 50 inches- 

Rf,= 25 inches L =0.6 

substituting these values in (2) above 


in turn calls for an increase in the 
catchment area. Within a given unit 
consisting of a tank and its ayacut let 
us see whether bringing .some area 
under a second crop is possible. As 
per the relation worked out above lor 
every acre put under a second crop 
about 0.8 acre will be lost as tank sur- 
lace area. Consequently the desired in¬ 
crease in production may not come 
about. Thus, this calls for other 
ways of enlarging the catchment. 

The above discussion pertains to the 
plain areas far removed from the 
rivers. Near the rivers the river 
water mav be utilised for irrigation. 
Since in very many places the river 
beds are not at a much lower level 
than the fields irrigation is done 
mainly with the help of diversion 
weirs or anicuts. As the .name sug¬ 
gests, the diversion weirs divert the 
assured flow in the river into the 
fields. The use of diversion weirs 
rests on the rainfall differentials across 
regions and the regeneration and 
drainage flows over time. In oiher 
words, diversion weiis work on the 
basis of spatial differentials m rainfall 
and temporal differentials in regenera¬ 
tion flowi. 

Another a.spcct of the diversion 
weir.s Is that they do not store water, 
ihev merely divert the assured flows. 
Then the extent ol the ayacut is 
governed by the relation between two 
sets of flows: rainfall and regeneration 
flows in the river across the season 
and crop-water requirements less 
rainfall during the corresponding 
season. The rainfall and legeneration 
flows would be falling off towards the 
end of the crop season owing to the 


V _ ■)<! specific rainfall pattern in the district 

_ ^ .Jz. = 0 77 whereas the water requirements of the 

X 50x0.6 ' paddy crop show two peaks, one 

This relation thus suggests that in a around transplantation and another 

region where the rainfall is about 50 around young panicle formation lol- 

inches, to grow paddy in 100 acres it lowed by booting. The nimraa of 

is necessary to have a tank with a the ratio between the two sets of flows 

catchment of about 80 acres. If the would determine the extent of the 

lands are plain and if tanks ate in- ayacut, Consequently much of the 


Initic.viiuN Sys’ikxi 

Now let us go on to attempt a 
description of the system as it exists 
at present and then attempt its evolu¬ 
tion. There are four storage dams in 
the district: Pechiparai across the 
river Kodayar, Perinchani across the 
river Paraliyar and Chittar I and 11 
across the major tributories of 
Kodayar. The water of the Pechiparai 
is taken along the Left Bank Canal 
to the Puthen dam across the Parali¬ 
yar. Futhen dam is the main bead- 
works of the entire system where 
the waters of Pechiparai and Perin- 
chaiii meet. At the hcadworks these 
waters are made to flow into the 
Pandian Kal and Padmamtbhapuram 
I'litlicnar, The Pandian Kal after run¬ 
ning for about one and a half’ miles 
forks into two at Chelianthurithy, 
one on the left side called the Tho- 
vala channel and another on the right 
side called the Regulatorkal. The 
Padmanabhapuram Futhenar irrigates 
vast tracts of land in Kalkulam taluk. 
Thovalai channel extends up to Tiru- 
nelveli by the name of Radbapuram 
channel irrigating vast area in Agas- 
teeswaram. The Regulator Kal after 
running for about a mile bifurcates 
into two at Sheralacode, one on the 
right is called the Anandanar Chan¬ 
nel and another on the left is the 
Pazhayar. It is important to note 
that Pazhayar carries the entile drai¬ 
nage of the valley. This is made pos¬ 
sible by the specific physical features 
of the district. The main irrigation 
channel under the Pazhayar is the 
Nanjilnadu Puthenar taking off at 
Chattuputhoor Anicut. Besides this 
there are ten other anicuts across the 
course of the Pazhayar before it 
drains into the sea. 

The waters of Chittar I and 11 are 
made to flow into the Left Bank 
Canal of the Kodayar at Ae third 
mile and drawn off at the sixth mile 
by the Pattanam Kal channel. This 
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channel irrigates vast areas lying 
between the Tambrapami and Pad- 
manaphapuram channel in Kalkulam. 

Besides the above reservoirs, there 
IS an anicut across the Paraliyar call¬ 
ed the Aruvikkarai Anicut irrigating 
about 600 acres of paddy lands. 
There is a similar anicut across the 
Kodayar at Thirupparappu irrigating 
about 900 acres. Further, the Kanya- 
kumari branch channel of the Ney- 
yar Irrigation Project (situated in 
Kerala) irrigates vast areas in Vilav- 
ancode taluka. We do not go into 
the details of these as they arc not 
linked to the system discussed above. 

In sum, the system consists of 
tanks, diversion weirs, storage dams 
and numerous interlinking channels. 
Viewed from the end of ayacut we 
find three types ol sources, viz, rain- 
fed tanks, channel-fed tanks and 
channel distributaries. The rainfed 
tanks, depend solely on rainfall 
whereas in the channel-fed tanks 
rainfall is supplemented by channel 
supply and lastly channel-distributaries 
arc fully fed from the dams and 
anicuts. Owing to these oeculi.irities 
the problems of the three types of 
ayacut are different. But before going 
into these questions let us briefly go 
over the evolution of the system. 

KvOLimoN 01' TiiK Svsmi 

We have no definite information le- 
garding the construction of the nume¬ 
rous tanks existing in the district. As 
regards the anicuts and dams one 
does get some details. 

The Pandian Dam and the Pandian 
Kal was supposed to have been built 
by the Pandian rulers about thousand 
yeais back. It is mentioned that in 
the twelfth century AD. in the battle 
between the King of the Kupaks and 
Raiasimha, the Pandyan King, at the 
anicut across the river Parali, the ani¬ 
cut was demolisl’.ed by the forces of 
the King of Kupaks, After that one 
finds mention being made of the 
construction of anicuts, channels and 
tanks from about the beginning of 
the 16th century. 

We give below extracts from the 
Travancore Land Revenue Manual, 
Volume IV, to provide an idea about 
the developments in the sphere ot 
irrigation; 

(1) In i)l(l ml; [appi li.T^ ADJ the 
I’ulhcn dam and the Padma- 
nabhapuram I’ulhen.ir channel 

< were constructed with the 
ohu'cf of extending to the ta- 
liikr. of Kalkulam .ind Eraniel 
the benefits of irngati.in which 
had been provided for Nanji- 


iiad [the area consisting of 
Thovala and Agasteeswaram 
Taluk] by the Pandian Dam 
and constructed about 8 centu¬ 
ries ipreviously. These works 
were restored in 1060 ME 
(p 88). 

(2) The constitution of the village 
and taluk org:inis.rtion, as it 
obtained at this perio.l, as 
well as the functions develop¬ 
ing on the Proverticars are 
clearlv explained in a Variola 
dated 29th Thy 921 ME. The 
Proverticar was required to 
attend to the irrigation works 
in his village, ie, excavation 
of tanks, conversion of dry 
lands into wet, and mainien- 
ance of channels and anicuts.. 

IP m 

(3) by circular Flo 1013 and 
nolilication dated 24th Meenom 
1037 MH the Tahsildars of 
Thovala, Agasteeswaram, Eraniel 
and Kalkulam were direcled to 
devote special attenlion to the 
preservation of irrigation chan¬ 
nels and tanks and the prohibi¬ 
tum of the practice of the 
lyols cutting up the bunds for 
taking water to the fields. The 
ryots were warned that they 
would be severely dealt with 
for such unlawful acts 
(p 366). 

(4) By the Proceedings of Govern¬ 
ment dated 25th September 
1882 tilth Kanni 1037 ME) a 
a seperate department of Tanks 
and Irrigation was created for 
South Travancore and placed 
under a special officer styled 
‘Assistant Engineer’ ,. (p 450). 

It is clear from the above excerpts 
that the state was responsible for the 
construction of these irrigation works. 
Consequently, over the past centuries 
a large network of storage dams, 
diversion weirs, channel and tanks ha; 
evolved in this disliict. The state in¬ 
asmuch .Is It was responsible for the 
construction ol these works also took 
over the regular activities like main¬ 
tenance and allocation of water. The 
ryots had absolutely no role in the 
maintenance or allocation ol water. 
Thus, there exists an organi.s.ition 
under the state with irrigation as its 
sole responsibility. Now let us go 
into the structure of this organisation. 

IniucA'iiox Orcanisaiion 

The Public Woiks Department is 
directly in charge of irrigation in this 
district as elsewhere. The District 
Collector is the overall bead of the 
administrative wing. The head of the 
PWD set up is the Executive Engi¬ 
neer. Uiulci him theic arc dilTorcnt 
subdivisions and each subdivision 
lids many section offices. The head 
of the subdivision is the Assistant 


Executive Engineer and that of the; 
section office is the Junior Engineer. 
Under the Junior Engineer there are 
Supervi.sors, Laskers and Watchmen 
in that order. It is this set up whicl) 
is responsible for the overall main¬ 
tenance of the physical sytstem and 
allocation ol water upto the channel 
distributones. Beyond the distribu¬ 
taries, i e, at the micro .evel, the 
maintenance and allocation of water 
to the fields is done by the Kandottan. 
He is not part of the PWD set up. 
He is appointed by the concerned 
villdge communities. Further, some 
local organisations also play a role in 
maintenance of the system. Tanks 
with an ayacut of less than KIO acres 
are maintained by the block olfices. 

The maior subdivisions of the PWD 
in Kanyakumari district are the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

AE (Chcrupaloor) — Pechiparai and 
Pcrmchani Dams, and Puthen Dam 
Head works (no irrigation). 

AE (Kuzhithurai) - Dams Chittar 
I and II Chittar • ■ Pattanamkal 
scheme and Kanyakum.iii Br Chi of 
Ncyyar. 

AE (Thuckalay) - - Padraanabha- 
pur.im Chi, Thiruvithamcode Chi 
(only irrigation). 

AE (Nagercoil) - Thovala Chi, 
Anandanar Chi, Pazhayar N P Chan¬ 
nel (only irrigation). 

WbiixiNC Ol' 'iiiii System 

Foi the Kodayat system, water is 
normally released on June 1 and 
closed on February 28, This is meant 
for raising two paddy crops which 
IS quite common in this part of the 
eouiilry. The exact working is gov¬ 
erned by definite rules. 

Once water is released in the main 
canal, it is supposed to be released 
into the distributaries from the tail- 
end onwards. This ensures water 
at all distributories. After that each 
person at different levels of the orga¬ 
nisation becomes a point for the 
transmission of messages in two direc¬ 
tions, Kandottans are at an extreme 
end of this chain and Executive 
Engineer (EE) is at the other end. 
Kandottan goes around hi$ fields and 
interacts with the watchman. If more 
water is flowing through the block 
than required, Kandottan informs the 
watchman to reduce supplies; if the 
water that is flowing is less Kandottan 
asks for more. The watchman informs 
the laskar and supervisor in that 
order. If within the section the alloca¬ 
tion can be adju.sted the process ends 
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there. If more water u required 
for the section as a whole the 
section officer approaches the AE and 
thus upto the EE. At each level the 
persons concerned take into account 
the crop water requirements together 
with the rainfall pattern in (he region 
concerned, verify the messages passed 
on to them by the subordinates and 
then take a decision. The crucial factor 
regulating the release of water at the 
headworks and consequently at dif¬ 
ferent channel heads and blocks is, of 
course, the leyel of water at the storage 
dams and the inflow into the dams. 

As may be seen these interactions, 
and consequent decisions, are purely 
'within the organisation' phenomena 
with the Kandottan as the definite 
end point. As already mentioned 
this organisation carries out tasks 
within a definite 'environment' consist¬ 
ing of the farmers on the one side 
and the District Collector on the 
other. Now let us go into the 
interaction of the environment with 
,the P'WD. 

Obviously the purpose of the 
interaction of the environment is foi 
obtaining definite supplies ae definite 
channels and distributaries and the 
men involved are the farmers of those 
regions. Now the farmers may 
interact with any point of the PWD 
hierarchy. At what level they interact 
depends on the urgency of water 
requirement, the quantum and the 
negative response at a lower level. 
This can go up to the District Col¬ 
lector who in turn discusses the 
situation with the EE and a decision 
is taken. The forms of interaction 
may be many. It may be individuals 
or groups directly approaching the 
diffeient points or may be through 
definite association of farmers or 
through political parties. Thus in a 
nutshell, the allocation of water is 
conditioned upon rainfall and the 
consequent availability of water on the 
one hand and farmers’ demands on 
the other. 

Along with the allocation of water 
the department has to attend to the 
maintenance of the physical system, 
viz channel beds, bunds, sluices, 
shutters and headworks. if the work 
required is immediate, then supply is 
withheld and the work attended to. 
These pertain to works which call 
(or immediate attention. All other 
maintenance works are sunposed to 
be done during February 28 to June 
1 when the dams remain closed. This, 
in brief, gives the working of the 
system. 


Now, let Us attempt to give some 
idc.a regarding the rules loilowed in 
allocating water. As already men¬ 
tioned at the micro level it is carried 
out bv the Kandottan to the details 
of which we shall come later. In 
normal times wafer is .nllowcd to flow 
on all channels and distributaries at 
required levels where as in scarcity 
times ‘turn’ system is adopted and it 
is worked out on the basis of ayaeut 
and stage of crop growth. The tanks 
linked to the system are supposed 
to be fed by the surplus waters of 
the channels. In the Paitanamkal 
scheme turn system is being adopted 
even in normal times because of the 
peculiar conditions prevailing over 
there. Firstly, the avacut is still very 
'young' and the soil is very porous 
being close to the sea-coast. Second!', 
the duty (acreage that can be culti¬ 
vated per cusec drawn in channel) 
considered while de.signin.g the scheme 
is much higher than what is attaina'ile 
under such soil conditions. 

The Kvniio-itan 

Having attempted a sketch of the 
organisation. working, and the 
'environment' ol the PWD let us go 
into the micro level, i e, the world 
surrounding the Kandottan. Kandottan 
IS the person responsible for the 
maintenance of the distributary and 
for allocation of water to the fields. 
It may be a distributory taking off 
from a tank or a channel. In the case 
of a rainfed tank it is a self contained 
unit and he does not come into con¬ 
tact with the personnel of the PWD 
whereas in the case of a channel-fed 
tank or channel distributary he needs 
to interact with the watchman of the 
PWD who is directly above him. The 
.I'aciil area coming under the jurisdic¬ 
tion ol a Kandottan varies between 
1)0 acres and 150 acres. 

He is supposed to go around the 
fields twice a day in the morning and 
evening and report to the watchman 
regarding the levels. He has to re¬ 
lease water to the fields according 
to the needs of the fields and is sup¬ 
posed to close all leakages and 
breaches of the different distribu¬ 
taries. He has to watch the field 
during the day/night and prevent any 
cattle from damaging the crops. 

During normal times he releases 
water to the fields as and when the 
need arises. During ‘scarcity’ condi¬ 
tions ‘field order' allocation is prac¬ 
tised. In all the areas which we vi¬ 
sited, the field just below the sluice 
was ranked one and the lower fields 
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got the later ranks. Water was allo¬ 
cated Irum tank one onwards. If 
'turn' system is being followed up¬ 
stream 'turn' s,\stem is followed here 
as well. The first field got its turn 
only after completing a full cycle of 
ail the fields. Interestingly, in one 
place of the East Minor of Ananda- 
nar, turn system was not followed 
within even though turn system was 
followed upstreams, i e, at every 
‘turn’ of the distributary concerned 
water was allocated to rank one on¬ 
wards and not to the field where 
water had stopped at the earlier ‘turn’. 

There does not seem to be any 
uniform rule being followed in the 
appointment of the Kandottan. In 
most of the places we found some 
‘powerful’ cultivator or the other be¬ 
ing responsible for bringing that parti¬ 
cular Kandottan. Only in one in¬ 
stance did we find a formal appoint¬ 
ment being done by the village com¬ 
munity. Further, in many places 
Kandottan was simply absent. Kan- 
dottans were found (i) mostly in tail- 
end areas; (ii) in areas where physi¬ 
cal participation was low or where 
predominantly ‘absentee cultivation’ 
was practised; and (iii) where owner¬ 
ship of land belonged to different 
castes. 

Though there was no uniformity as 
to the appointment of the Kandottan 
we found remarkable uniformity .is 
to the mode of remuneration. We 
emphasise the fact that it is only the 
mode and not the actual quantum; 
actual quantum does vary in relation 
to the area of the ayaeut under his 
jurisdiction. The mode of payment 
was always in grain and it varied 
between 4 and 6 marakkals of paddy 
per acre per crop (one marakkal is 
equal to three pakkas and one pakka 
is 'approximately 1.50 kilograms). In 
most of the places it is 4 marakkals 
of paddy. The payment in grain is 
important it being a subsistance crop. 
This is clearly borne out by the fact 
that the Kandotten disappeared the 
moment the crop grown changed 
from paddy to some other crop like 
bananas or tapioca. Further, when¬ 
ever the harvest failed no payment 
was made to the Kandottan. That 
completes our account of the totality 
of irrigation in its technical, organisa¬ 
tional and institutional details. 

IV 

Causes of Water Scarcity in 
Recent Years 

During the recent past, water scar¬ 
city has been quite frequent in the 
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tail-end areas ol the Kodavjr pro¬ 
ject. The files in the Executive Engi¬ 
neer’s ollice and the district Collec- 
tor'.s ollice pertaining 'o water scar¬ 
city have gained weight al’er each 
crop season. Further numerous asso¬ 
ciations have sprung up in these areas 
with water as their central concern. 
At time.s the problem bad become so 
serious that conflicts within and bet¬ 
ween commmiities took such forms a.s 
to cause danger to life and property. 
This is the context in which the 
causes of water scarcity are analysed. 

The dimensions of water scarcity 
may be gauged by a survey of the 
command areas. Most of the .tail-end 
areas lost both the crops in 1980-81 
and some areas had partial failures 
during the two preceding crop sea¬ 
sons. We could sec this through the 
response of the farmers. In many 
areas farmers had shifted over to the 
cultivation of tapioca and plantains 
after successive crop failures and were 
shifting back to paddy after seeing 
plentiful water in the first season of 
1981.82. 

The caases of water scarcity may 
be brought under two heads; 

(1) a fall in the availability of water 
per unit area in the total system; 

(2) misallocation of a given total 
supply, i e, overdrawal by some lead¬ 
ing to scarcity elsewhere. Let us 
take the latter cause first. As is al¬ 
ways the case, the locational advant¬ 
age is with the ryots at the upper 
reaches of the channels. It is often 
said that they waste water and also 
draw water to store in their tanks to 
be used for the subsequent crops. 
Further, we believe, the ryots who 
own land at the upper reaches of 
the channels all belong to a certain 
community who are opposed to the 
ryots belonging to a different commu¬ 
nity who own land at the lower 
reaches. This enmity between two 
communities is not confined to the 
shaving of water but also permeates 
all walks of life. This is an issue 
which we have not investigated so 
far and it calls for an m-depth study. 

F.\i.l i.m Auiumuni or Waict 

The whole question of fall in the 
availability of water can be put in 
terms of the key equation, via, 

Y. Rf. L = X (2CW - Rf) - - (I) 
Y is the' total precipitation of which 
a certain quantum of water is lost 
owing to evaporation, percolation, 
etc. Assuming that this loss is pro¬ 
portional to total precipitation, we get 
an equition for total availability of 


water as, Y Rf — Y Rf (loss factor) 
which was put a.s Y. Rf. L above, .Con¬ 
sequently 1—Loss factor = L or (1—L) 

Is the lass factor. Note 0^(1—L) ^L 
On the otherhand, if CW is the 

crop water requiiement X the area 
of the iiyaciil and Rfs, the rainfall 
in the rorresponding season, then 
X (CW — Rfs) is the crop water re¬ 
quirement. Since we are concerned 
with two crons, CW may be replaced 
by 2 Cw and Rfs by Rf. Consequent¬ 
ly. the equation becomes, 
y.Rf.L = X (2 Cw - Rf) ,..(2) 
In this equation, the right hand side 
represents the total crop-water re¬ 
quirement and the left hand side re¬ 
presents the availability of wafer. 
Water scarcity occurs when, 

(2 Cw — Rf) > y.Rf.L or 

equivalently 

X > X. (^c'-r) ■ >• 

The above equation brings out the 
causes of water scarcity very clearly. 
As Cw and Y may be assumed as 
given constants, water scarcity c.in 

occur owing to the following causes; 

(1) an increase in X given Rf and L, 
i e, a consistent increase in aya- 
cut area given the quaatu.Ti of 
i-.iiiifall ami the lo.ss 1 actor; 

(2) a fall in Rf given X and I, i e. 

a fall in rainfall which would 

more than pash down (Rl/ 

2Cw - Rf), given the ayaciit area 
and loss factor; and 

(3) a fall in L or rise in (I—L), given 
X and Rf, i e, an increase in the 
loss factor given the quantum of 
rainfall and the ayacut area. 

These causes singly or in combina¬ 
tion can lead to serious problems of 
water scarcity. Let us analyse this 
for the recent period. 

AnRs I'sci-OB 

The gross irrigated area wag around 
55 thousand acres in the mid fifties, 
it showed a marginal decline in the 
second half of the fifties and an in¬ 
creasing trend in the sixties. The 
increasing trend which continued up 
to 1972 showed a sharp decline there¬ 
after. The three-year moving aver¬ 
ages of the gross irrigated area bring 
out these trends (see Table 1). There¬ 
fore, expansion of irrigated area could 
not be a cause of scarcity of irriga¬ 
tion water in recent years. 

Rainfm-i. PATrraN 

There are serious difliculties in 
arrmng at any overall rainfall figure 


for the district as a whole based on 
observations for fifteen or twenty 
locations. For our limited purpose of 
arriving at some conclusion as regard¬ 
ing the quantum of rainfall and its 
seasonal variation in recant years 
compared to the immediate past, we 
have adopted the following method j 

Comparable monthly rainfall is 
available for about fifteen locations 
in the district. We have taken a 
period of fifteen years ending 1980 
and calculated the seasonal rainfall 
for these locations. Keeping the cron 
season in mind, the first season is 
taken to be the period from April to 
August and the second season from 
September to December. Median 
values of the fifteen year seasonal 
rainfall is arrived at and the devia¬ 
tions are noted. From this we obtain 
seven positive and seven negative 
values. Then wc emmted the negaivc 
.signs in the l.ist .six years for both the 

seasnas." 

We give the observations for the 
different locations in Table 2. It may 
be seen that the last six years had a 
preponderance of first season rainfall 
deficicncie,s. Further, if wc take the 
catchment areas, in about half of them 
there is a preponderance of rainfall 
falling in both the seasons. Interest¬ 
ingly Pechipara seems to be an excep¬ 
tion. Thus, from the limited analysis 
of rainfall data, it seems that the 
recent period was rainfall deficient. 
We cannot go any further to give 
exact quantitative details regarding 
the deficiency. But the preponderance 
of rainfall deficiencies in the 1 season 
must have contributed to the fal! in 
the availability of water in the .system. 

Having touched upon ayacut area 
and quantum of rainfall, what is left 
out is the loss factor. It is deter¬ 
mined by two sets of conditions; (i) 
natural (ii) human. The natural set 
pertains to percolation, seepage, 
evaporation and the evapotranspiiation 
losses which depend on soil type, 
temperature regimes and vegetative 
growth. The human set of conditions 
pertains to two; (i) lack of main¬ 
tenance of the irrigation work and 
(ii) laxity in regulating water at dif¬ 
ferent points of the system. We have 
no reason to believe that the natural 
component of loss factor has changed 
substantially during the short time 
span under consideration. This leaves 
the human ciwiponent of loss factor 
which can be classified under ’ two 
heads namely lack of maintenance 
and laxity in regulating water. 
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1; Area under Irrigahon in KANyAjcuMAW District 



Net Irrigated Area by Source (acres) 



Total 

Gtoss 

3-Year 

Year 

Canals Tank 

Irriga- 

ted 

Moving Ave¬ 
rage of GIA 

1 

2 '} 4 

Area 

5 

6 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 
■ 1978-79 

1979-80 


15935 

15288 

10982 

24387 

23799 

23744 

23700 

18003 

16966 

18891 

19263 

18999 

20376 

20567 

20626 

19230 

17190 

16301 

17120 

19220 

16010 

16100 


17316 

19585 

16418 

3403 

5048 

13106 

5304 

11261 

11262 

11210 

11277 

11203 

11505 

12315 

12333 

12018 

Ill’s 

11701 

13200 

13100 

11200 

12214 


21387 

33831 

25566 

27412 

28047 

28847 

29912 

29004 

29845 

28891 

31310 

31470 

31004 

31449 

31897 

34055 

34375 

31534 

28615 

28690 

30820 

33320 

28210 

28486 


55864 

52912 

55624 

42872 

52409 

55265 

57892 

59413 

58377 

57673 

58886 

59995 

59842 

60585 

61476 

66059 

57602 

58741 

55182 

55424 

56200 

61228 

52326 

55363 


54800.00 

50469.33 

50301.66 
50182.00 

55186.66 

57523.33 

58560.66 

58487.66 
58312.00 
58851.31 

59574.33 

60140.66 

60624.33 

62706.66 

65045.66 
64134.00 
60508.23 
56449.00 
55602.00 

57617.33 

56584.66 

56305.66 


Source ; Various Issues of Season and Crop Reports. 


Table 2: Rainfall PAnmw 


Location 


Number of 

negative signs Number of +. 


• combination 


1 


II 


4 -*|- 


Season Season 


1 Prechipparai 

2 Kulasekaram 

3 Puthen Dam 

4 Seethapal 

5 Thadikarankonam 
8 Sharalacode 

7 Nagarcoil 

8 Mylady 

9 Kottaram 

10 Adayamadai 

11 Mulagumoodu 

12 Eraniel 

13 Balamore 

14 Aramlwly 

15 Thiruparappu 


1 

4 

3 

5 

4 
4 

4 

5 
5 
4 
4 

4 
3 

5 
3 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 
4 
4 
2 
3 

T 

.3 


Lacx or Maintenance 

The repair and maintenance work 
of the irrigation project have not been 
regular and adequate in recent years. 
A rasual visitor can see the effects 
of it, the farmers complain about it 
and the PWD personnel accept it. 

Apart from a genera! impression, 
we have been able to document in 
some depth the maintenance work 
undertaken for two important canals 
in the district namely Thovala and 
NP channels in the seventies. These 
channels together have an ayacut 


area of 21000 acres which is roughly 
1 of the ayacut area under the 
Kodayar Project. During the recent 
past, the condition of these channels 
were getting deteriorated due to lack 
of adequate repair and maintenance. 
Consequently, there was severe scar¬ 
city of irrigation water in the ayacut 
areas. The reason for this water 
scarcity was a subject of debate in 
the Tamil Nadu Legislative Assembly 
in July 1981. In a report sent in 
response to the questions raised in 
the Assanbly, the Executive Engineer 
of the district presented a good des¬ 


cription of the state of maintenance 
of these canals and his explanations 
for the past failures in executing 
maintenance work. The Executive 
Engineers’ description of the state of 
maintenance of these canals is repro¬ 
duced in Table 3. 

It is evident from Table 3 that the 
maintenance work of the Thovala 
channel was practically nil during the 
second half of the seventies. Even 
during the first half, the works under¬ 
taken were on a fragmented basis, The 
story of the NP channel also runs 
almost along the same lines. It is more 
interesting to note that the Executive 
Engineers report also indicated that 
the conditions of other channels in the 
district were not different from that 
of Thovala and NP channels. 

An imporant reason cited by the 
Executive Engineer for the lack of 
maintenance of the irrigation works 
in the district was the shortening of 
the closure period of the project. But 
changes in the closure period of the 
project in recent years were neces¬ 
sitated by the deficiency of the first 
season rainfall leading to the post- 
pontment of the sowing and planting 
operations of the first crop by a few 
weeks beyond what was being done 
earlier under conditions of normal 
rainfall. Such changes in the crop 
calendar naturally affect the time 
period of the second crop .md resulted 
in the reduction in the closure period . 
of the irrigation project. The manner 
in which it has affected the annual 
maintenance work is best illustrated 
in the following extract from the 
Executive Engineer’s report: 

The irrigation season in the district 
commences from the middle of t/ay 
and extends upto 3rd week of 
March (i e, from the month of Chit- 
tirai and Panguni). Water is allow¬ 
ed in the channels from 1st of lune 
to 30th of Sentember for first crop 
and again by 1st November and it 
is continued upto March at times, 
even though the last date of supply 
is up to 28th February. Only during 
these short gap periods as explained 
above the positions of silt deposits 
have to be located and level h.ive 
to be taken for the entire channel 
length to prepare the estimates for 
the removal of silts. At the same 
time action has to be taken to pre¬ 
pare estimates for repairs of the 
damages to the masonary woiks, 
leak closing works and repairs to 
banks and shutters, etc, when ever 
it is found nece.ssary. Further, the 
estimates prepared have to be scru¬ 
tinised and sanctioned and the 
works have to be executed after 
setting agencies for the works end 
these works have to he got com¬ 
pleted before allowing water in the 
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Taule 3: 

Stats of 

MstitixiUKas OF tm I^vala ans NP Chamuxu 
(1973-80) 

/ear 

Expenditure Incured 
for Maintenance (in Rs) 

I'hovala NP 

Channel Channel 

Remarks 

1973-74 

5697 

7036 

Due to short closure periods silt was 
removed in certain places only 

1974-75 

3745 

1513 

Do 

1975-76 

18444 

3272 

Owing to draught conditions greater 
maintenance work was done in major 
reaches under draught relief pro¬ 
gramme 

1976-77 

Nil 

24646 

Do 

1977-7g 

Nil 

Nil 

Silt removal was not done separately 
due to the execution of flood damage 
works 

1973-79 

1500 

2500 

Water was allowed in the channels 
upto March 1979 and hence no silt 
removal was done in short reaches 

1979-80 

Nil 

Nil 

No work was done due to allowing 
water in the channels upto 23-.1-80 


Source; LAQ File, PWD Office, Nagaicoil. 


channels for the next season. Fur¬ 
ther, the regular maintenance works 
have to be completed before 10 
days of allowance of water. As per 
instructions, removal of slit is done 
where silt is over depth of 9”. 
Hence the depth of silt has to be 
verified with that of level sheets 
and has to be removed only at those 
places where the silt is more than 
9”. All these processes should have 
to be done within a short gap anjl 
this is found practically not possible 
as water has to be allowed for some 
of the standing crops spread over 
in the ayacut under the channels 
in the distant reaches under each 
block. Thus, the regular main¬ 
tenance work, such as removal of 
silt, weeds and jungle growth which 
affect the flow of channels could not 
be done effectively, causing lapse of 
funds, cancellation of estimates 
sanctioned, agreements concluded 
for the works, since they pertain 
and indent for the works of the 
particular year. 

While we agree, to a certain extent, 
with the reasons cited by the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer for the shortfalls in the 
maintenance work of the project, our 
view is that it is possible to complete 
the work within the available time 
span which in any case is not less 
than one and a half months. But a 
necessary condition required for this 
is that the PWD should activate its 
machinery for the speedy execution of 
the maintenance work. This in turn 
calls for a certain degree of concern 
among the officials in the organisation 
(especially those who are in the 
leadership) about the consequences 
which the farmers have to bear in the 
context of water scarcity. It is a well 
known fact such ‘committed’ officials 
ate rarely found among the irrigation 
organisations anywhere in India. Cor¬ 


ruption is rampant in inigation pro¬ 
jects’ and the speed with which irriga¬ 
tion works are undertaken and com¬ 
pleted depends to a great extent on 
the amount of money the officials 
realise by way of ‘feed-backs’. Gene¬ 
rally expenditure on the maintenance 
work of canals involves only smaller 
amounts compared to the construction 
work for irrigation projects and thus 
the ‘feed-back’ the officials can realise 
is also lower. Therefore, the incen¬ 
tive for the irrigation bureaucracy to 
execute timely and regular mainten¬ 
ance work will be smaller. Further, 
if they have to work in an environ¬ 
ment in which the public is keeping 
an eye on their activities, they will 
be totally reluctant to underake any 
mainenance work. Whether a situa¬ 
tion of this kind is responsible for the 
reluctance shown by the irrigation 
organisation in Kanyakumari district 
Is something very difficult to establish. 
But some of the available evidence 
points to the possibility of the con¬ 
sequences of past corruption as a 
major cause for the lack of main¬ 
tenance of the irrigation project in 
recent years. 

An important reason frequently 
cited by knowledgeable people on this 
subject was the activities of the vigil¬ 
ance department. It seems they were 
very active in going into the activities 
of PWD (irrigation) in the early 
seventies and they booked many 
engineers who were responsible for 
the execution of the Thovala channel 
and the Chittar Pattanamkal scheme 
on charges of malpractices and irregu¬ 
larities.* The technical staff who have 
been booked were known for their 
efficient and hard work. Consequent 
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upon these chergee' and proceedlnii 
most of the technical staff are not 
willing to take up any major con¬ 
struction work. Further many techni¬ 
cal personnel are unwilling to work 
in the district and have been obtain¬ 
ing transfers to places outside. This 
has hit the maintenance work of the 
system seriously. 

Rbculatton of Watb 

Having touched upon the mainten¬ 
ance of the channels, let us take up 
the question of regulation of water. 
As mentioned at the veiy outset, the 
three important criteria for regulation 
are the crop water requirements, rain¬ 
fall and availability of water at the 
head works. For an efficient regula¬ 
tion of water based on these criteria, 
it is necessary to ensure; (a) proper 
interaction among the irrigetion per¬ 
sonnel at different locations of the 
system, and (b) timely repair of the 
regulation devices like shutters and 
locks. 

In order to ensure proper interac¬ 
tion among the personnel at diiferent 
points of the system it is essential 
to have an efficient communication 
network among these points. Such 
communication links were established 
in the Kodayar system from its very 
beginning. Roads were built along 
the canal bunds for the movement of 
vehicles so as to facilitate efficient 
supervision of the activities of regulat¬ 
ing water along different points. Also, 
PWD was owning and operating a 
telephone network, connecting the 
crucial points in the system for the 
easy and timely passing of messages. 

Unfortunately, encroachment of 
channel and tank bunds has emerged 
as a very serious problem over the 
years. On most of the channel bunds 
the toads have become so narrow that 
the vehicles can hardly move along 
them. Elsewhere, one finds huts be¬ 
ing built and cultivation being carried 
out on bunds. The PWD does not 
have the necessary powers to evict 
these people. Even when some steps 
are initiated political pressure comes 
in the way, This causes serious pro¬ 
blems for the easy and timely Inspec¬ 
tion of the activities for water regula¬ 
tion. 

The telephone network operated by 
the PWD were functioning efficiently 
until it was taken over by the Post 
and Telegraph Department in the 
mid-seventies. The P and T dqwrt- 
ment were not attending to the repair 
work of the system in time. Besides, 
the equipment which had been 
installed three decades back is now 
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practically difficult to operate. No 
attempt has been made to replace 
them so far. The outcome of this 
neglect of the communication lines has 
become so serious that it is difficult 
even for the ExecuKve Engineer’s office 
to interact with their section offices. 
Consequent upon this breakdown of 
communication links a lot of water 
goes waste. 

Take an example, A certain 
watchman is on duty on the ith block 
and he observes that it is raining in 
his area of work. Consequcnttly he 
does not need any water in his block. 
This information needs to be passed 
on to the section office and from 
there to other points. He fails to 
contact the section office owing to 
failure of the telephones. He can 
pass the message only by going to the 
section office which he cannot do 
(when it rains) as he has to keep a 
close watch on the canal networK and 
take necessary action, depending on 
the intensity of rainfall. With such 
problems at many points one could 
very well imagine the water that goes 
waste. 

Lack of regular repairs and replace¬ 
ment of broken locks has also affected 
the regulation of water in recent 
years. In many areas the sluices do 
not seem to have proper shutters and 
even where it exists the locks seem to 
be missing, Most of the shutters in 
the district are of the pad-lock type'* 
and they are tampered with by the 
ryots and during scarcity times these 
shutters are left uncared for the 
PWD. In sluices where there are no 
shutters, regulation of water is 
simply not possible. We have come 
across, during the course of our 
investigation, areas where water flows 
unregulated throughout. In such 
circumstances flow of water can be 
stopped only by using mud and straw 
for closing the sluice which is not 
done very often. 

In the foregoing analysis we have 
touched upon all the basic causes of 
the scarcity of water. Though, rainfall 
has been deficient in the recent past, 
we find that the human component 
of the loss factor has became quite 
significant over the years. This is a 
very important aspect of all irriga¬ 
tion works and has long-term effects 
on the working of the system. 

V 

Water Scarcity: Roponaea of 

FuBMia 

In Section IV we had briefly gone 
over the causes of water scarcity in 
the tail-end areas. In this section we 
propose to deal with the responses oi 


the farmers to watet scarcity and seme 
case studies of particular ayacuts. 

Responses here are definite changes 
in various directions to meet the situa¬ 
tion arising out of water-scarcity. 
Naturally the question will arise as to 
the direction of changes. These changes 
are broadly in two directions: relating 
to the sources of water and the irriga¬ 
tion works on the one hand and the 
crop end on the other.' These may 
broadly be listed as follows: 

(i) definite changes may be brought 
about in the rules of allocation 
of water given the reduced 
availability; 

(ii) changes- may also be brought 
about in the irrigation work like 
repair, extension, etc, so os to 
increase the availability of water; 
and 

(iii) other irrigation works may be 
taken up so as to exploit other 
sources of water. 

Crop end changes may be attempted 
in the cropping intensity, cropping 
pattern and timing. These may be 
taken up singly or in various combi¬ 
nations. We study these responses 
through definite categories which may 
broadly be brought under two heads; 

(i) individual vs collective 

(ii) short-run vs long-run 

These categories are called for by 
two sets of factors. The first set of 
factor has its 'base’ the social aspect 
of agriculture, viz, the institutkm ot 
private property in land and the rules 
of inclusion/excliision associated with 
it. The second set of factors has at its 
base the specificities of agricultural 
production .such as agricultural seasons 
and duration of crops, the definite rain- 
lall patlern and the consequent sources 
and quantum of water. 

Individual vs cdlective respoims: 
With private property in land (ffie 
rules of association of men with lands 
of Section II) men are conletred de¬ 
finite rights as regarding their unit oi 
land. Consequently, the individual 
could carry out certain activities within 
his unit of land. When this individual 
becomes part of a collectivity on the 
basis of certain rights over irrigatton 
water, he is called upon to fulfill cer¬ 
tain obligations regarding the timing ol 
the agricultural operations, cropping 
pattern, crapping intensity, etc, as 
specified by the collectivliy. One ot 
the immediate implications of scarcity, 
i e, non-availability of adequate water, is 
that the binding force which makes for 
the collectivity is weakened. Conse¬ 
quently, the individual, if he chooses, 
can act individually in exploiting other 
sources of water within his unit oi 


]im4 ot.^ go fa foe 1 
plug pattern offikh might not ium 
been permitted otherwise, this is the; 
sense in which the distinction between 
individual and collective responid is 
drawn. 

Short-run vs long-run responses: The 
distinction between short-run and long- 
run is called for on a different basis 
than the above. As touched upon in 
Section II, the rules of allocation m 
worked out on the basis of the irrigation 
work, availability of water at different 
time points on the one hand and the 
cropping pattern on the other. Uie 
notion of a short-run Is called tor Men 
.scope for change in one direction or 
the other as elaborated above are just 
not available. Take for example the 
case of a standing crop. Change in the 
direction of cropping pattern or timing 
is ruled out and the availabilll^ of 
water in the irrigation work is given. 
In this situation change can only be 
brought about in its alli'cation. Thus 
for us .short-run simply means within 
a crop season. Consequently, Jong-run 
points to something longer than a single 
crop season. Having attempted the 
distinctions we go on to take up the 
responses. 

Individual Responses : We begin 
with the individual responses for the 
.simple reason that this does not de¬ 
pend on the specificity of the irriga¬ 
tion work from which the collectivity 
draws water. In the short-run he could 
at best repair already existing wells in 
his field and go in for lifting water 
from this well or come to some under¬ 
standing with his neighbour if be has 
a well. In the long-run he could go 
for a shift in the crop thereby growing 
a less water requiring crop or digging 
wells and investing in lift irrigation ot 
one type or the other. The shift could 
be of a temporary nature, ie, shitting 
over to a less water requiring crop for 
one or two seasons and then reverting 
to the original crop as the situation 
improves or it could be of a permanent 
nature. This exhausts the individual 
lesponses. 

In the tail-end areas, which we 
visited in the course ot our survey, we 
found both temporary and permanent 
crop shifts. Temporary shifts were 
mainly from paddy to tapioca and 
plantains. In Nov-Dec 1981 after see¬ 
ing abundant water in the May-Sept 
season they were slowly shifting back 
to paddy. All the permanent shifts 
were to coconut This may not entirely 
be because of Ae scarcity of water. 
There are two other forces operating 
here, viz, ‘absentee’ cultivation and 
relative eooDcoim. Oooonut is pnbobfy 



inB|i« wnuRNMittw m oompand to 
ptclc^ in certain legiona and it calls 
for much less of intensive appliceticn 
of labour or dose attention. 

During the field visits we found a 
large number of wells and pump houses 
in many of the tail-end areas. It needs 
to be noted that such responses can be 
had only from relatively well-to-do 
fanners as they call for large lumps 
of inves’ment, Thus one may expect a 
certain pattern in the individual res¬ 
ponses —- the well-to-do going in tor 
changes in the direolion of exploiting 
other sources of water keeping the 
crops fixed and the not so well-to-do 
and the poor going in for crop shift. 
We did not attempt any systematic 
verification of this during our survey. 

Collective responses: Collective res¬ 
ponses, as mentioned at the very out¬ 
set, may be viewed from two directions, 
CIS, as changes along the irrigation 
work and the rules of allocation on 
the one hand and along the crop end 
' ■ OB the other. But the changes along 
''^he crop end as also the changes in 
the direction ot alternative sources ol 
supply fall wilhin the individual sphere 
of activity consequent upon private 
property in land. That leaves changes 
in the irrigation work and rules ot 
allocation as the only collective res¬ 
ponses for the present discussion. How¬ 
ever the distinction between short-run 
and long-run may fruitfully be used in 
bringing out these responses. 

Short-nm responses: As mentioned 
at the very outset short-run relers to 
the situation where the crop is standing 
and the total availability of water is 
fixed. In such a situation each commu¬ 
nity demands more water for itself 
from the agency, when there exists an 
agency for allocating water. This 'de- 
maud’ may take many fonns. In some 
cases the communities may make re¬ 
presentations and in some other cases 
they mgy simply bribe one/many ot 
the key personnel. If some marginal 
improvements can be had by repairing 
tbcsi^nel distributaries they may take- 
up fiit os we]]. But all these responses 
arc in the sphere of the communityV. 
relation with the outside, ie, with the 
agency concerned with fire channel 
distributory bringing water. Within, it 
nray respond to water scarcity by 
changing the rules of allocation. Mostly 
these take the form of ‘turn’ systems. 
When such rules of allocation are vio¬ 
lated conflicts ensure. Thus conflicts 
and proper rules of allocation of water 
am two sides of same coin. Lack 
of proper rules of allocation lead to 
conflicts which in turn lead to the 
framing of rules of alloeatton. Or, vio- 


ladan of mdsting rulea duty lead t» 
conflictsi There may exist bodies within 
the community who resolve these con¬ 
flicts or these may be taken to the 
siipra-community bodies like the police 
and the courts. This broadly is the 
modality oi short-run responses. 

It needs to be stressed here that 
ihcsc representations may be ot a 
purely temporary nature and once the 
.season is over, ie, where the standing 
crop is harvested, whatever arrange¬ 
ments had been made to collect money 
and select representatives may vanish. 
In other words, these may not have a 
permanent existence. 

As is clear from the case studies 
which follow, conflicts have arisen 
mainly because ol violation of existing 
rules of allocation. We sec that in 
none of these cases does there exist a 
proper body which resolves these con¬ 
flicts. Even when village level commit¬ 
tees exist they are found to be incapa¬ 
ble of resolving conflicts. 

Long-run responses: When the scar¬ 
city conditions become frequent, ie, 
when consecutive crop seasons experi¬ 
ence scarcity conditions farmers realise 
that the causes of scarcity are deep 
rooted. It IS then that farmers find it 
necessary to make representations to 
the agencies responsible ior irrigation 
and demand setting right ot the irriga¬ 
tion work in its totality. When repre¬ 
sentations at these levels are called for 
the nature of the body which makes 
these representations also change. It 
is then that farmers’ organisations with 
water as their concern take shape. 

As is clear from the case study taken 
up below the men heading these orga¬ 
nisations hold larger areas compared to 
their brethetn. Further the emergence 
of these organisations has changed the 
mode of their dealing with the PWD. 
The dealings at the level of the ]E or 
.supervisor and watchmen are increas¬ 
ingly reduced and the dealings are 
made at the level of AE and EE. 

The interaction of the irrigation 
community with its outside for water 
during the .scarcity period is not as 
simple as deoicted above. These may 
be at various levels and the modes ot 
interaction may also be very different. 
We cannot go into them in any detail 
here. But we would like to make a 
few tentative points. 

The district collector is the head ot 
lire revenue administration in the dis¬ 
trict and he can take certain decisions 
over the head of the EE or in con¬ 
sultation with the EE. Fanners may go 
to that level and may be able to con¬ 
vince him of their need. A third level 
is besically one of a political natuK. 


The farmers may lam ffet^iic lari&ical 
afiiliations and t^ may approach their 
elected representatives (to the legiila- 
live assembly and parliament) or ce^ 
tain representatives and political leaders 
may take it upon themselves to press 
these demands at proper quarters with 
an eye to the support of the fatmen, 
in elections. 

Though the above provides the broad 
sketch the actual working depends on 
the balance of various forces. Seme 
a.vpccts of it may be found in Wade 
(1982). Though the treatment in Wadi' 
is interesting it Jacks proper 'rootipgs'. 
It is Important to keep in mind the 
rnotings for the simple reason that irri¬ 
gation administration has to work in 
definite environments and these are 
not similar. Any effort by the AE or 
EE to provide more water to the tail- 
end areas for pecuniary gain is beset 
with various dangers. Firstly, any 
actual implementation depends on the 
co-operation of the lower level .stall in 
the department who may have definite 
long-term interests in definite localities. 
Consequently they may sabotage any 
efforts by the AEs or EEs. This is all 
the more complicated if the subordinate 
staff are fully aware of the penalties 
and are prepared for them. Even the 
operators who transmit messages and 
note down the readings can play cru¬ 
cial roles. They may note down the 
correct reading but transmit .something 
very different. These can only be found 
out by checking tw discrepancies in 
the various books and is not always 
'very easy because communication among 
AEs and with the EE is not always 
very smooth. 

Secondly, farmers in the uplands may 
not like more water being released to 
the tail-end areas, this may be a mere 
liking or it may have other 'bases', 
such as group enmity, etc. 'They may 
ri-.sort to breaching the bunds. Note 
that irrigation administration does not 
have any magisterial powers and the 
police may not be very responsive to 
their requests. Retaliatory measures by 
the concerned personnel of the irriga¬ 
tion administration may be risky, lor 
the farmers may go to the extent of 
threatening the person concerned and 
it it comes to the worst they may even 
physica'ly immobilise him. The above 
is only by way presenting the com¬ 
plexity of the issue and the dimensions 
involved. With this we move over to 
case studies of specific irrigation com- 
niimities. 

A Rainfed Tank and Its Ayacdt 

The tank is situated in the Vadas- 
sery Pakuthy near Nagercoil Town. The 



Ever since father got this 
inahindra truck our lives 
have changed completely!** 


"Though my father is educated, he could not 
find a good, lucrative job, in our own home 
town. We had to keep shifting from place to 
place. Life was very difficult for us." 

'Then a friend suggested that he buy a 
ntaMndn FC Truck, and go into business for 
himself. A loan was easy to get, because the 
nMihidni Truck is known for its profitable 
performance. And the ntaMmin name spells 
rugged reliability!" 


"Now we are settled happily in our own home 
town. Even though father is re-paying the loan, 
there's enough money for the home. I'm in the 
10th standard in school, and want to be a 
doctor. My elder brother will graduate from 
college in a couple of years, and then he 
is determined to run a fleet of maMndn 
FC Trucks" 













Muftee KM oi ^ tank is about tlijity 
acres whereas tiie actual catclment is 
much larger owing to the few hills to 
the north of the tank all the drainage 
^ of which flows into this tank. It has 
,in ayacut of about thirty acres stretched 
between the tank on the northern side 
.ind the Anandanar channel on the 
southern and eastern sides. On the 
eastern side the channel is separated 
from the fields by a Stretch of rocky 
uncultivable land. On the southern 
side the fields have a common boundary 
with the channel. Consequently some 
of the fields could lift water from the 
channel if the situation so demanded. 

The cultivators: About 30 per ceut 
of the fields are under tenancy and the 
cultivators hail from far and near. It 
has a judicial mixture of Mais, the 
traditional peasant community, and 
Nadars, traditionally outside agriculture. 
In particular the person cultivating 
field ABCD is a tenant hailing trom 
Nagercoil town. 

The appointment of the Kandottan: 
The Kandottan i.s appointed by the 
Kimmunity of cultivators. There are 
meetings of these cultivators to discuss 
important matters and the last meeting 
was held on November 19, 1978. In 
October that year the then existing 
Kandotton was dismissed and a new 
one was appointed. The reasons tor 
dismissing the Kandottan were two: 

(i) he had diverted water trom the 
tank to the fields lying outside 
its ayacut for pecuniary gains; 
and 

(ii) the money sanctioned by the 
Block Office’ for the repair work 
done by the village committee 

\ was drawn by the Kandottan and 
not deposited with the village 
committee. 

Though the village committee has 
appointed a new Kandottan, the old 
Kandottan continues to perloim his 
duties in part ot the area. This peculiar 
situation has arisen because of the tact 
that the old Kandottan was looking 
after a few fields the owners of which 
were residing far away from fhe fields. 
Thus as regards these fields he is the 
representative of the owners,* and he 
continues to perform these actiidties 
and village committee has no powers to 
do anything about It. 

Here we could get some hints as to 
tilt origins of the Kandottan. The old 
men of the village say that till about 
fifty years back there was no Kandottan. 
All the land was owned by PiBais and 
they fonned a single community, so 
there was no need for a Kandottaa 
Kandottan become necessary when more 


men bdonging to other comsnunitiM ot 
people residing far away from the fields 
started acquiring land. In the last forty 
five or fifty years they have seen only 
lorn Kandottans. 

Rules of allocation of water: In 
normal times water is allocated for 
ploughing from the field near the sluice 
downwards. Once the ploughing is 
over, if it is ‘dry’ sowing no water is 
released for about thirty days, when 
water is released the ‘field-order’ alloca¬ 
tion is followed till water reaches all 
fields. Then onwards water is allocated 
to fields where the level is below a 
certain norm. 

In scarcity conditions water is allo¬ 
cated as per rules and it is stipulated 
that water be taken from highest to 
lowest point. But as per the Kandottan 
during scarcity times most of the 
larmcrs come to the fields to regulate 
water and they do not always adhere 
to the niks. 

Water scorcUy and Its history: It 
needs to he mentioned that for the 
farmers here crop failure owing to 
water scarcity is a recent phenomenon. 
Recalling from memory they say that 
they had no crop failure.s in the 
seventy years preceding the 1976-80 
period. From 1976 onwards water scar¬ 
city and crop failures have become 
frequent. They attribute it to the leak¬ 
ing bunds of the tank which has a 
history ot its own. 

About five years back tlnJ government 
agency responsible for the maintenance 
of tanks decided to bnild a new bund 
to the tank. It was built with cement 
concrete. About two months after the 
completion of Hie work the bund started 
leaking. Obviously much money has 
changed hands in the name of the work, 
Since then scarcity has become part 
c.l the system. La.'t year they built a 
parallel bund to the south of the 
original bund but the leak could not 
be controlled. Thus, it seems, the leak 
is the contribution of the agency for 
the 'maintance' of the tank. 

Conflicts: in this case no major con¬ 
flict owing to .scarcity of water was 
reported. Instead we came across an 
interesting case. The tenant who is 
cultivating the field ABCD, let us call 
him X, hails from Negercoil town. He 
sowed the first crop, ie, the May-Sept 
crop (kanni poov) much earlier than the 
others. NomiaDy this crop is sown ‘dry’, 
ie, after sowing no water is given for 
about twenty five days. Con-sequrat 
upon his early sowing rt became neces¬ 
sary for him to draw water early. He 
opened the shutter of the sluice on the 
twenty firsi day after sowing. This af¬ 
fected the others, who had sown by 


then, by wetting the fields on bo& aides 
of the channel. They told the Kandottan 
to close the shutter and Kandottan did 
accordingly. Immediately X came and 
quarelled with the Kandrrttan. Hater on 
when the shutter was opened, he de¬ 
manded water earlier than his turn. 
The Kandottan refused to oblige. 

X drew water forcibly and the Kandot¬ 
tan opposed it. There ensued a scufi'le 
and Xs son hit the Kandottan with a 
.spade. (We may note, however, that 
the former Kandottan and X were part¬ 
ners in sharing the spoils which lead 
lo the dismissal of the former.) 

The Kandottan complained to the 
village committee. But they were 
powerkss to do anything. By then X, 
anticipating trouble, had approached 
the police and lodged a complaint say¬ 
ing that his son had been badly hit by 
the Kandottan and some others. At 
the time of our visit the case was stfll 
m the court. 

As is clear this conflict had no rela¬ 
tion with scarcity conditions. But file 
set of events which gave rise to this 
conflict point to something very signi¬ 
ficant. But to understand the signi¬ 
ficance of this conflict we need to go 
back to the liasics of agriculture. 

Rules of allocation and agricultural 
change: Oiu starting point for agricul¬ 
ture was the life-environment separa¬ 
tion. In the given environment (includ¬ 
ing irrigation as part of that) there 
exi.sts a spectrum ol crops that can be 
grown. Some particular combination 
with re.spective techniques of produc¬ 
tion has come to be when the rules of 
allocation were being tramed. The rules 
were framed taking this pattern into 
account If a different pattern or dil- 
ferent technique can be accommodated 
without violating the rules ot if the 
community as a whole adopts a new 
pattern then there is no sope for con¬ 
flicts. Otherwise agricidtural changes 
may lead to the violation of rules and 

consequent conflicts. 

In the case touched upon above, X 
had gone in for a paddy-vegefables- 
paddy pattern whereas the general 
pattern was paddy-paddy. This change 
hv X called for the drawal of water 
much earlier than the stipulated time 
which affected the paddy crop of file 
others and that is why the problem 
arose. 

Conflict resolution: Thou^ there 
exists a village committee, we found 
that it was powerless to resolve con¬ 
flicts such as the above and these were 
taken to the supra-community bodiM 
like the police and the courts. 



A Chamwi-Fh) Ay/kcuT 

Rules of (ilocatm of water: In 
nannal times during plouging water is 
ailocated from field number one on¬ 
wards. Once ploughing is over water is 
allocated to those fields in which the 
level of water falls below a certain 
norm. 

In scarcity times turn system is 
followed starting from field number 
one. If, say, water reaches upto field 
number n in one turn, in the next turn 
water is allocated from n onwards. 

Coaftids — 1970 Case; In an es¬ 
pecially water scarce season the turn 
system was being followed. Field 
number one drew water during the 
first ‘turn’ as in was his right. But before 
allocation upto field number ten was 
completed, field number one wanted 
to draw again. Field number nine 
objected to if. Then field number one 
who is from a nearbv village brought 
his men and was preparing to draw 
water forcibly. Field number nine is 
from a traditionally large landholding 
family with enough men to support 
him. Since the two parties were equal¬ 
ly poised the actual event was delayed 
to avoid unwanted consequences. The 
Kandottan had intervened to mode¬ 
rate to the extent possible. Things 
did not go out of hand mainly be¬ 
cause of the bounty of nature — it 
rained just when field number one 
was preparing to draw water force¬ 
fully. 

7900 Case; Turn system was being 
followed as it was a scarce season. 
The Kandottan was allocating water 
to the fields in the order 1 to 10; 
just then the farmer of field number 
9 whMe family was mainly responsi¬ 
ble for appmnting this Kandottan 
asked for preferential treatment. The 
Kandottan said he would be following 
the rules and could not go against 
them. Then the farmer asked him to 
stop his work. The Kandottan agreed 
to stop the work instead of contest¬ 
ing it. Thus the Kandottan was re¬ 
placed. 

Conflict resolution: There are no set 
procedures for resolving conflicts 
within the community. The individuals 
go to the court or approach the police 
when conflicts arise. But in olden 
days, say till about fiftv years back, 
the village elders fmududam in Tamil) 
were reflected as arbitrators. In those 
days whenever conflicts arose they 
used to meet in front of the church 
and send word to the accused and 
others through the village barber. 
They used to discuss the matter and 
which used to be honoured by all. 


Channel-Fo) Tank add In Ayaorr 

On one side d the tank is situated 
the village and on the other the fields. 
The ayacut is approximately 45 acres. 
The channel which feeds the tank 
joins it on one of its sides after 
crossing a road. The channel-fed aya¬ 
cut is on the other side of flie road. 
Our focus, here, is on the interaction 
between the tank ayacut and channel 
ayacut. Before taking it up let us 
clarify the picture within the tank 
ayacut. 

Appobttmmt of the Kandottan; 
The village ciders, there are three of 
them, appoint the Kandottan. They 
also take up all matters pertaining 
to his working and any conflict is re¬ 
solved by them. One of them, an old 
man of about eighty, is highly res¬ 
pected and his selfless dedication is 
appreciated by everyone in the village. 

The present Kandottan's father was 
a Kandottan. He had served the vil¬ 
lage for about twelve years and the 
present one has already completed 
about seven years. 

Rides of allocation: In normal times 
water is allocated to those fields which 
are in need of water. In scarcity times 
turn s.vstem is followed starting from 
the field nearest to the sluice. 

Conflicts and conflict resolution: No 
major conflicts have been reported, 
firstly because most of the farmers 
are from the village adjacent to the 
tank and secondly because of the old 
man of eighty. Further, unlike other 
areas where those who are responsible 
for the appointment of the Kandottan 
demand nceferential treatment here 
the old man does not ask for such 
preference. So ‘within’, the allocation 
of water goes on rather smoothly 

Iitleractiott with the cornmurnty up- 
stream; For every two days and a 
night allocated to the direct-fed aya¬ 
cut the tank gets a night’s supply. 
There is no dispute as to this rule. 
But there are a few' cultivators along 
the channel who draw water on the 
nights allocated for the tank. In order 
to prevent this what is normally done 
is to watch the channel during the 
night. This is done by the farmers of 
the tank-fed fields by taking turns. 

A further problem is that of the 
channel itself. .According to the rules 
the channel leading up to the tank 
should have a width of twelve feet. 
The farmers on both sides have en¬ 
croached upon the beds of the chan¬ 
nel and now it is not even two teet 
wide at places. During normal times 
no one biAhers about encroachment or 
water theft; all these problems arise 
during scarcity times 


nwre doea pot seem to be any 
agency responsible for taking'care cf 
these problems. The PWD, at best, 
specifies the rules but It is powerless 
to implement them. 

WATsat-UsEss’ AssocsATim 

In the course of (wr visits to the 
tail-end areas in Kanyakumari we 
heard about numerous water-users’ 
associations. Accordingly we made an 
attempt at visiting many of the orga¬ 
nisers. Among the five which we visi¬ 
ted all but one were one-man organi¬ 
sations, Two of them were found to 
be almost non-existent but for their 
presidents. Two others seemed to 
exist mainly owing to the ‘power’ of 
their presidents and the water-users 
who approach them seemed to have 
a patron-client relationship with the 
presidents. Finally, we were left with 
one which had a proper organisational 
structure, membershin, etc. We shaii 
take up this particular organisation for 
discussion. 

Membership; The fanners drawing 
water from a certain branch of a chan¬ 
nel are eligible to become members of 
this association. Any land owner or 
tenant belonging to this area becomes 
a member of the association on payment 
of one ruoee as admission fee. The 
seasonal subscrintion is as follows; 
rupee one for every acre or below per 
crop and an additional rupee for every 
additional acre. The total membership 
as of December 1981 was 319. 

Executive cormtHtte; A comoiitteo 
consisting of thirty members looks 
after the working of the association. 
This committee has a president, a se¬ 
cretary and a treasurer. The General 
Body meets once a year. The tenure 
of the committee is for three years. 
Any common member can become a 
member of the ctromittee. 

Functions of the AssociaHoa: The 
functions are mainly matters relating 
to water. Those are in the nature of 
making representations to the govern¬ 
ment agencies, dealing with the regu¬ 
lation of water and maintenance of 
the tanks and channels and follow up 
of the same. In cases of emergency, 
instead of waiting for the government 
agency to take up repair, maintenance, 
etc, they take up the task. 

It is one of their functions to at¬ 
tend the meetings of cultivators being 
held at the Collector’s office eveiy 
fourth Saturday of the rnemth. Further, 
they attend the half-yearly irrigation 
seminars. We give below a sample of 
the question-answer from one such 
seminar held on November 24, 1980. 

0; In the last crop, part of the area 


A-100 



did dot get water and In part of the 
area crops failed. 

AnSi Water • was supplied t(> the 
extent possible and to the extent of 
area possible. 

0; When you adopt the turn system 
due to breakage of shutters at the 
higher reaches water did not reach us. 

Ans: Hereby it is promised that we 
will repair the damaged ones and sup¬ 
ply water to the extent ‘t'ossible. 

Q: When water is released on the 
first of June only, when it reaches 
James Town (lowest point of the chan¬ 
nel) the shutters .should be opened. 

Ans: It will be met. 

Q: To repair all the shutte-s and 
send water for the next crop. 

Ans: It will be done. 

Q: Repairs should be attended to 
immediately. 

Ans. 'It will be done. 

Interaction with PWD — then and 
now: Earlier when more water was 
needed in a region some people fiom 
that region used to join together and 
make representations to the PWD. For 
this purpose the Kandotian would be 
asked to collect money from each 
cultivator and hand it over to the 
headman. They used to go to Nager- 
coil and meet the concerned peisons. 

The above procedure in itself was 
not very effective. They used to bribe 
the junior staff of the PWD as well. 
For this purpose the Kandottan was 
cdlecting a regular share along with 
his own. But even with this only the 
highest bidders used to receive ade¬ 
quate water. 

With the emergence of the associa¬ 
tion, people from different areas are 
brought together and it is the asso¬ 
ciation which makes the representa¬ 
tion which carries more ‘weight*. At 
what level the representation is made 
would depend on the 'need* and some 
assessment of the ability of the con¬ 
cerned authority to meet the demand. 
To have a fair idea about the inner 
working of the PWD the junior staff 
are still kept in good humour. But 
system of bribery has changed over to 
donations towards festival funds of 
the junior staff of PWD. 

f-and oipticiship pattern of the 
members; It was found that about 
thirty per cent of the members had 
more than two acres of land either 
owned or cultivated. Invariably the 
presidents and secretaries of all the 
associations owned more land than the 
bulk of the members. At least in three 
cases out of five the presidents owned 
more than five acres (which is far 
above the average size of holdings). 


For the particular association the de¬ 
tails are given below: 

Opepa'iional Holding (Paddy) 


Size Clas-se-s 

Frequency 

0 

4 

0-0.99 

128 

1-1.99 

100 

2-2.99 

52 

5 and aliovc 

.‘15 

Total 

.‘119 


Emergence of the Association; The 
idea of the Association was conceived 
in 1975 which was a scarcity year. It 
so happened that a brother of one of 
the farmers who was in the military 
returned that particular year and he 
felt that something needs to be done 
to mitigate the hardships of the far¬ 
mers. So the initial efforts were made. 
From then on successive years wit¬ 
nessed at least one failure owing to 
the scarcity of water. Thus bv about 
1979 the association had taken roots 
and it was reorpnised. Here the ini¬ 
tiative came from a foreign returned 
man and some retired school teachers. 
The former is a relatively big land¬ 
owner. 

Some Conclusions 

Though wc began bv sketching the 
totality ol responses to water scarcity 
we did not pursue all of them. The 
individual Tpsponses. viz. crop shift 
and investment in lifting, ire touched 
upon but not gone into. These are 
areas for future work. Our own con¬ 
cern in this section was the titles c( 
allocation, confiicts and water-users’ 
associations ar borne out by the case 
studies. Interestingly, the case study 
of the ramfed tank ;iyacut has thrown 
up an important issue which has much 
to do with agricultural change. What 
is at issue here is the eollective nature 
of water supply and the individual na¬ 
ture of its use and the consequent 
confiicts when the ‘use’ deviates from 
a certain pattern. This is an issue 
which has serious implications to agri¬ 
cultural change. 

Another important conclusion that 
may be drawn from the case studies 
is the problems around conllict re¬ 
solution. These seem to be reaching 
the police and courts which mav not 
be the best places for resolving these 
conflicts. 

Finally, the activities of the various 
water-users associations will be inten¬ 
sifying with the ageing of the works. 
The health of the system, then, would 
depend on the fMCe with which they 
press their demands and the concern 
with which the PWD responds to it. 


yi 

EgUogw 

The objective of our exercise, as 
we stated in the introduction, was to 
evolve an approach to the study of 
irrigation in its totality. For this, we 
formulated a framework for analysing 
irrigation systems and then applied 
this to the specific case of Konyaku- 
mari. In this process, we have come 
up with many interesting issues which 
call for further work. This section 
briefly highlights such issues. 

In section two, while conceiving the 
irrigation system in its totality, we 
made clear distinctions among the 
technical, organisational and institu¬ 
tional aspects of 't. An important 
issue thrown up with these distinctions 
is the emergence of the institutions of 
irrigation as the ground reflecting the 
interactions of various forces in agri¬ 
culture and the definite implications 
of these to agricultural change. Though 
a proper development of this theme 
calls for the study o^ the evolution of 
the system as well as the changes in 
the agrarian structure and agricultural 
techniques, we have been able to pro¬ 
vide only glimpses through our own 
study. This is an imporbint area which 
needs further investigation. 

Section three made an attempt at 
viewing the system as it exists in 
Kanyakumari through th-e analytical 
frame of section two. It is here that 
we moved from the abstract to the 
system in the concrete so as to provide 
a base for taking up definite questions 
regarding the evolution of the system, 
water scarcity, etc. Though a base was 
built to take up various issues, out 
own focus in the latter sections was 
limited to the question of water scar¬ 
city. 

In section four, the causes of water 
scarcity were traced, to a minor ex¬ 
tent to deficient rainfall and more im¬ 
portantly to the lapses of the PWD 
on the one hand and the wasteful use 
of water by the ryots, especially at 
the upper reaches of the channels on 
the other. The question of rainfall 
could have been taken uo in a much 
more rigorous way if only wc had 
attempted a systematic quantitative 
exercise. This could have remvived 
whatever ambiguity that exists now. 
Such an exercise hopefully would have 
provided additional insights into the 
efficiency of the system. Leaving that 
aside, the regulation of water by PWD 
and the use of water by ryots reveals 
enough of the causes of water scarcity. 

Regarding the control, regulation 
and use of water from the headworks 
to the fields our findings indicate that 
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a proper allocation of water bv the 
Kandoftan should improve the situa¬ 
tion to a great extent. But i; is im¬ 
portant to note that in most of the 
nnland areas where there is m scar¬ 
city of water there arc no Kapdoltans 
and farmers tenri to misuse water. 
Even in locations where Kandottars 
exist, they are aopointed not because 
of the farmers’ concern with the pro¬ 
per use of water, but because of the 
of the problems arising out of the 
agrarian structure. The nature of these 
problems and the manner in which they 
affect the institutions of irrigation call 
for further work. 

The men who are responsible for 
the allocation of water in the irriga¬ 
tion s.vstem lack formal training in 
their specialised work. In the case of 
the Kandottan, he has a traditional 
understanding of the crop water re¬ 
quirements and is concerned about 
equity in allocating the available water 
among the farmers. This motivates 
him to carry out the iob eflirientlv. 
But in the ease of the PWD, the slorv 
is different. Many of the subordinate 
staff have absolutely no training in the 
regulation of water. This is eqiiaiiy 
true of the engineers. They are more 
thorough with physical work than with 
allocation of water. Unfortunately, the 
maintenance of the physical structure 
is .also noor. This arises mninlv be¬ 
cause of the way the work is executed 
by the department and the elements 
which motivate them to take up work. 
It is here that the PWD finds isclf in a 
hostile social environment. The result 
is that they are unwilling to take up 
work and the funds for regular main¬ 
tenance and repair gradually get re¬ 
duced, In this context an important 
point which the PWD holds against the 
ryots is the latter's lack of involve¬ 
ment in the operation and maintenance 
of the system. Whether this phenome¬ 
non is because of the hi.storical .speci¬ 
ficities of the region, is something 
which calls for further research. How¬ 
ever, our own limited review of the 
historical evidence indicates that in 
the earlier days, the rvots in the re¬ 
gion had no involvement in any as¬ 
pect of the working of the system and 
it is hard to exnect them to take up 
these tasks now. But compelling so¬ 
cial and economic forces ma.\ moti- 
yate them to do .so. One does see 
signs of this in a few locations of the 
command area. 

Tn .section five, we made important 
analytical distinctions between indivi¬ 
dual and collective resptmses to water 


scarcity. The basis of this distinction 
is private property in land and the 
importance of it lies in the commun- 
it\’s collective control and regulation 
of water and the individual nature of 
its use. That this had important im¬ 
plications for agricultural change is 
touched upon in one of the case 
studies. But this aspect again calls 
for further research. Most of the other 
case .studies are confined to the ques¬ 
tion of conflicts and their resolution. 
In the traditional irrigation commun¬ 
ities, there were built-in mechanisms 
for re.soIving conflicts at the community 
level itself. But, when these traditio¬ 
nal irrigation communities were re¬ 
placed by the modern irrigation sy.stem, 
there was no built-in device for re¬ 
solving conflicts. The consequence of 
this is that those who are rich and 
more close to the bureaucracy and 
the political system manipulate the 
system to their advantage. How exact¬ 
ly these forces work and the manner 
in which this gets reflected in the 
functioning of the system needs much 
more careful and detailed work, 

In sum, the study has opened out 
various directions of work, many more 
than it has attemoted to complete, in 
that sense the study is only the ground; 
work for moving along these various 
directions. 


Notes 

[This study would not have taken 
shape without the co-onention of the 
PWD organisation in Kanvakumari 
di.strict. During the course of our in¬ 
vestigation, numerous farmers, Kan- 
dottans and representarives of water- 
users’ associations helped us ,i great 
deal by providing insights into the 
working of the irrigation system. We 
are grateful to all of them for their 
invaluable help. We are also grateful 
to P (I K Panikar. K N Rai, A Vai- 
(isanathan and G N Rao for their help 
in conducting this sludv. However, 
the responsibility for the views ex¬ 
pressed in this paper is solely that of 
the authors.] 

1 Since the area irrigated through 
lift irrigation accounts for only 5 
per cent of the gross irrigated 
area, ground water ‘ourccs arc 
excluded from the study, 

2 We have done this in the follow¬ 
ing manner. Let the seasonal 
rainfall for the first season for 
location A for fifteen years be 
the following, 10, 15, 12, 25. 4. 
8, 10, 12. 11, 18. 7, 9, 10, 12, 
15, The median value is 11, 
Seven values fall below it and 
seven above. The deviations are 
the following; —1. +4, -rl, +4, 
-7. -3, -1, -l-l. 0, -1-7, -4, 


—2, —1, -bl, -1-2. Let us take 
the last six observations, We find 
that three of them are positive 
ami three are negative. 

5 For a detailed discussion of the 
extent and spread of corruption 
in irrigation project.'! see R Wade 
(1982). 

4 The case is still pending before 

the Madras High Court. There¬ 
fore. we are unable to provide a 
detailed account of the story 

behind it. 

5 There are two types of shutters 

which are commonly used here: 
the scrent-girdle type (S G) and 
the pad-lock (P L) type. The 
SGs are about four times as 
expensive as the PLs and arc 

difficult to operate. The PLs are 
easy to operate and need a lock 
to prevent unauthorised regula¬ 
tion. Consequently PLs can be 

tampered with in scarcity times 

by ryots whereas SGs cannot. On 
the other hand, during floods 
PLs can be broker to save the 
canal even if the watchmen are 
not around, whereas SGs cannot 
be. The present Executive Engi¬ 
neer informed us that during 
the clearance of 1982, many of 
the sluices are being provided 
with screw girdle shutter ar¬ 
rangement. 

6 Conceptually along with the above- 
mentioned two sets, changes may 
be thought of in the form of le- 
strictioas in the area to be culti¬ 
vated. Such a course of action 
crucially depends on die rainfall 
pattern and is not simply relcvent 
in the case of Kanvakumari. 

7 The government agency responsible 
for the maintenance of the tank. 
The village committee had taken 
up the repair work anticipating 
delay on the part of the Block 
Office. 

8 We have found in all the areas 
which we visited that the Kandot* 
tan not only performs regular 
activities as regarding water but 
also takes up the additional respon¬ 
sibility of looking after a few 
ileitis the owners of which are 
absent. Normally in such fields 
weeding and such other operations 
are performed by the Kandoftan 
and his lalxjiirers. 
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Group Action for Irrigation 

Robert Wade 

There is far more autonomous voluntary group action for economic ends in the Indian country¬ 
side than is generally thought to be the case. It exists bicause of a tightly indkidualistic assessment 
of mutual interest, as in the case decribed in this paper. 

Where the benefits are in the form of coUectiee goods and where the continued supply of the 
collective goods would be put at risk if many were to withdraw, then in many ecological conditions 
there is a good chance that an organisation will be created and sustained by autonomous action, 

If acceleration of agricultural groicth requirbs better land devclo]mmt, careful water mnage- 
ment, contour bunding and so on, then an attemjyt to understand the jninciples on which existing pat- 
terns of group action in the countryside are based should have high priority. 


IT is now dear that ihe inr.'jet of a 
4J per cent rate of Rrowth ol asri- 
culture in India is over-ambitious; and 
that the reasons have to do not only 
with soil, climate, and technology, but 
also with institutions. In particular, 
the effective use of irrigation may call 
tor a high degree of collaboration 
among farmers when holdings are Irag- 
mented and scattered; and in tarn the 
effective use of fertilisers and HYVs 
depends on effective irrigation. The 
-question, then, is how arran.gcments 
for co-ordination and concerted action 
amongst irrigators might be establish¬ 
ed and sustained. 

A common response is for govein- 
ment to step in with a blue-print for 
a "water users' association" (WtlA), 
•select some blocks under a new canal 
system, and inform the farmers that 
they arc now to act in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the 
WUA. The urge for results which 
this approach expresses is under¬ 
standable; but as Henry Hart f]978) 
has remarked, the implied paternalism 
will more likely undermine than pro¬ 
mote a subsequent capacity for more 
autonomous initiatives by the irriga¬ 
tors when government tutelage is re¬ 
moved. And this is so iiarticularlv 
because the government bluc-priiit 
has no basis in the forms of collec¬ 
tive action which farmers themselves 
tend to create. Indeed, the common 
assumption amongst government offi¬ 
cials and academics alike is that, in 
Ciaikwad’s words, "Indian rural society 
today is an atomised mass, composed 
of individuals who are not in any orga¬ 
nised fold except the family and the 
extended kin-groups which form the 
sub-caste” (1981:331). This assump¬ 
tion can easily be used (though this 
was certainly not Gaikwad's aim) to 
justify continued government paternal¬ 
ism; and amongst academics, to occlude 
the examination of cases of 'autonom¬ 
ous’ farmers’ associations. 

My intention here is to bring to 
notice one such case I have recently 


come across, m the hope of stimulat¬ 
ing others to pursue other examples 
(01 perhaps even to study this same 
case in greater depth). 

II 

ihe area, on the uplands of pcn- 
ninsular India, is irrigated from a 
large, publicly-operated canal system, 
and is located near the tail-end of the 
system, for the past five or six yeais, 
water to the lands of X and Y villages 
has been meagre and unreliable, hav¬ 
ing previously, because of slow uptake 
higher up the canal, been adequate. 
For the past five or six years the irri¬ 
gators of X and Y have struggled to 
get enough water, each irrigator or 
grouplet struggling on its own. Irriga¬ 
tion began to become very expensive, 
because each irrigation now took much 
longer than previously and household 
or hired laboui had to be present in 
the fields continuously during the 
wetting period to try to prevent others 
taking the water; and also because as 
the water supply fell, the goveinment's 
iirigation staff demanded higher biibes. 
A big farmer would have to keen three 
people at woik for four to seven days 
just to give two acres of g-oundnel 
one wetting; six times during the sea¬ 
son. Small farmers found it too diffi¬ 
cult, too expensive; and gave up irri¬ 
gation altogether. From having seve¬ 
ral hundred acres under first season 
paddy in 1»75, X village by now ha.i 
barely one hundred. 

X village has several bloc'« of land 
which arc zoned for irrigation. One 
of these it shares with Y village next 
door. The shared block has an area 
of 600 acres (fed from three outlets), 
all of it zoned for a lightly irrigated 
crop in the second season (so-called 
'ID' — irri'jated dry — water lights). 
In the second season of 1980/81, the 
farmers of X and Y with land in this 
block got together for the hrst time 
to try to improve their water supplies 
by concerted action, They agreed to 


pay a flat tale, so much per acre, into 
a common fund, to be used for the 
purpose of increasing water supply to 
the block. With this money they 
employed labourers from the two 
villages to go higher up the distributary 
and ensure that while it was the turn 
of tlic lower half of the distributary 
to take water the upper half's irriga¬ 
tors did not steal it. (A crude rota¬ 
tional delivery schedule was being 
operated by the canal managers, ac¬ 
cording to which the upper half of 
tlic 15 mile distributary got 7 dayx ol 
full' supply; and during the upper 
halt's closure period all the water 
went to the lower half.) Some of the 
money had also to be used lor bribing 
the officials to release more water 
down to them. The results of this 
effort were encouraging: water sup¬ 
plies were relatively good, even though 
some of the labourers (it yvas said) 
accepted bribes from the upstream 
irrigators to look the other way, in 
order to supplement their wages. 

In the second season of 1981/83 it 
w,is decided that a more ambitious 
elfin f would be justified. Each irri¬ 
gator paid Rs 100 per acre into a 
common fund, and pledged another 
Rs 10-15 per acre should the need 
arise. This gave the fund an initial 
Rs 60,000. With this they employed 
34 watermen on the relativcl'/ extra¬ 
vagant salary of Rs 200 per month 
(in an area where the average daily 
wage for agricultural field labour — 
the watermen’s alternative - is about 
Rs 5), The high salary was intended 
to make sure the watermen did not 
succumb, as last year, to terapfations 
preferred by upstream Irrigators. The 
plan was that these 34 watermen would 
not only bring down more water from 
higher up, but would also distribute 
the water within the 600 acre block, 
not only bringing it up to each field 
boundary but even applying it to each 
field. During the seven days of clos'jre 
iill 34 would be responsible for main¬ 
taining the field channels in optimal 
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Our recent Rt 22 cmne project at HaUla, 
Well Bengal/or nmufxtureo/basic chirMt 


At HindustartLever, tomomw betjlns 
today. Our direction is clear: technology- 
intensive sectors of naHonal priority. A 
challenge we can meet because of our 
firm base In technology and deep com¬ 
mitment to Research & Development 
/ 

Some feds about 
Hindustan Lever: 

* Over 60% of our total investments in 
fixed assets today are in projects In the 
core sector or sophisticated technology 

* Between 1977 and 1980 Hindustan 
Lever Invested over Rs. 32 crores in 
core sector projects in the industrlally-- 
backwerd areas of Maharashtra, West 
Bengal and Jammu & Kashmii 

* Hindustan Lever has Invested Ra 33 
crores in three new projects: 

* Hindustan Leverhasan Investment of 
nearly Rs. 62crores and a recurring 
expenditure of over Rs. 23 crores per 
annum In its R & D centre - the largest 
private sector R & 0 centre in India. 


* Over60%oflheCompanjfsmanai|eB 
are scientists and technologisti 


* Hindustan Lever's exports increased 
from almost Rs. 18 crons in 1978 ID 
Rs. 70 crores in 198L 


At Hindustan Lever, research and tech* 
nology are strongly finked utth the needs 
of the couidiy...lQda|rMd toiaonom 
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condition. 

At the start of the season almost 
the whole 600 acres was put under 
groundnut. At about the same time, 
one of the leaders of the farmers ma¬ 
naged to persuade a reginn.nl news¬ 
paper to interview him about how 
irrigators in the upper half of the dis¬ 
tributary were dqiriving zoned land 
lower down of water by irrigating 
large tracts out-of-zone. This was an 
attempt to bring pressure on the rele¬ 
vant canal oflicial. At the same time 
the farmers negotiated a bribe price 
with that official of Rs 15 per acre, or 
Rs 9,000 in total (the man's annual 
official salary would be about Rs 
20,000). This was simply to get a 
promise that he would do his best to 
ensure they got enough water. They 
knew from long experience that if they 
merely complained to the official about 
their poor water supplies, he would 
always find some excuse ■ the chan¬ 
nel was silted up. he was not getting 
enough water into his jurisdiction from 
higher up the canal, etc. To get 
enough water there was no alternative 
hut to pay. On top of the Rs 9,000 
they expected to pay smaller amounts 
through the season, especially t,’' per¬ 
suade the canal staff not io release 
water to the upper half when it was 
the lower haifs turn. 

Then, however, they came to know 
that the same official had accepted 
Rs 30 per acre from several villages 
in the upper half of the Jislributary 
in return for sunplying them with 
enough water for a second (out-of¬ 
zone) paddy crop. How did he man¬ 
age to balance the upper and lower 
demands? He made as though to cut 
off supplies to the upper half's out-of- 
zonc paddy; by prior agreement with 
him, representatives of the upper 
half’s irrigators rushed to court and 
complained that he was trying to 
destroy their paddy; they got a Stay 
Order instructing the engineer to 'save 
the standing crop’; this Stay Order 
then gave him legal protection for 
continuing to supply,them. He could 
then plead to the farmers of X and Y 
that his hands were tied, that he was 
doing his best, that their supplies 
Would be worse had they not paid the 
Rs 15 per acre. The court system can 
in this' way protect corruption. (For 
more on the ‘system’ of corruption, 
see Wade 1982.) The response of X 
.and Y was to argue with, plead with, 
the official, and to offer him more 
money. Secondly, an adjustment was 
made to the original plan for water 
distribution within the block. Whereas 


it had been intended that 24 watermen 
would be concerned to irrig,ite within 
the block, the remaining 10 for bring¬ 
ing down more supplies from higher 
up, now as many as 28 were detailed 
to go upstream and prevent stealing 
by the upper half’s irrigators during 
the lower hall's turn. The six who 
remained behind were to bring water 
only up to the field boundiary, not to 
apply if to the field. 

Ill 

What sort of decision-making proce¬ 
dure was established, and how were 
sometimes conflicting opinions about 
what should be done transformed into 
unified action? A water council of 16 
members was set up. Twelve members 
were to represent parts of the 600 
acres, another four were given primary 
responsibility for organising the pro¬ 
curing of more water from higher up. 
A rotation was practised within the 
block; but not according to a fixed 
schedule (that is, not a wmabmli, 
where each field has a fixed time of 
the week, in a fixed order). Rather, 
each council representative toid the 
watermen working in his urea which 
fields needed irrigation next. If farmers 
disagreed with the representative, the 
disoute would go before the President 
of the council. Every fortnight tlie 
council met to review the situation, 
alternatively in X and Y. The meetings 
were generally held at the end of the 
'open' period (beginning of the closure), 
when plans would be made for what 
should be done when the open period 
began again. The meetings were gene¬ 
rally followed by taking food together. 

Y village has. it may surprise to 
learn, two strong factions, the enmity 
between those leaders has been strong, 
enough to prevent several kinds of 
village-based concerted action which 
arc quite commonly found in villages 
of this area. The President of the 
water council is the leader of one of 
the factions. The establishment of the 
water council involved an explicit 
agreement between him and tlie leader 
of the faction that if disputes deve¬ 
loped between members of the two 
groups over water, then the quarrel 
would be taken to the leading figure 
of X village for arbitration. It seems 
likely that if there had been no such 
outside arbitrator, the two gioups of 
Y village would not have been able to 
agree enough to sustain the organi¬ 
sation. 

My information stops at half way 
through the season. Up to that time 
the Irrigators'of X and Y considered 


the experiment to have been remark¬ 
ably successful. A common refrain, 
from small and big farmefs alike, was 
that for the first time in years they 
were able to spend their nights at 
home, not stuck out in the fields try¬ 
ing to get enough water to their fields 
during the hours when upstream irri¬ 
gators were safely in their beds. One 
big farmer had made a calcul.ition of 
costs and benefits to himself. Previous¬ 
ly, It cost him (for labour and bribes) 
Us 16 per acre per irrigaMon when 
water wis not short, and Rs 25-30 per 
acre per irrigation in March and April, 
when water was short. He used to try 
to put 28 acres under .second season 
irrigated crops. All told, he used to 
spend at least Rs 3,600 on second 
season irrigation expenses alone. Now . 
he is likely to spend only Rs lOO x 2S, 
or Rs 2,800. For this saving of nearly 
Rs 1,000 he puts in time as one of 
the main organi.sers. He calculates it 
is well worth his while. 

As for the future, X village’s irriga¬ 
tors are now thinking of forming a 
similar type of organisation for their 
first season paddy block, which has 
a zoned area of 600 acres but grows 
less than 100 irrigated acres because 
of water supply difficulties. 

IV 

This type of situation, with water 
users’ in the act of coming together to 
establish a recognised deliberative body 
for joint discussion and action, pre¬ 
sents the .social scientist with a rate 
opportunity to study the process of 
institutionalisation. The above account 
is of course extremely superfici.al, be¬ 
ing based entirely on information col¬ 
lected in the space of a single after¬ 
noon. One would need to know 
much more about how decisions are 
made, and about the distribution of 
costs and benefits between small and 
big farmers. For example, it would 
perhaps be surprising if the arrange¬ 
ment whereby the mini-area represen¬ 
tative on the council instructs the 
watermen whose fields to irrigate next 
did not work to the adv-mtage of the 
representative and others whom he 
did not wish to offend. But the 
representative knows that if the 
organisation is to remain viable, 
small larmers as well as big farmers 
must continue to agree to put in 
Rs 100 per acre; otherwise ihe supply 
of the collcdtive good would be put m 
jeopardy. In general, between those 
who depend on a single water source 
there are powerful collective interests 
in water distribution when water is 
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short, and these can temper the ex¬ 
tent to which wider power differentials 
are reflected in skewed water supplies. 
These are the kind of issues one 
would follow up with participant 
observation of the anthiopological 
kind. The fortnightly meetings, at 
which basic organisational principles 
are being forged in rcspon.se to im¬ 
mediate contingencies, would provide 
a valuable means of otserving how 
groups to each collective interests are 
formed when acting independently of 
outside agencies. 

My general assestiment is that there 
is far more autonomous voluntary 
group action for economic ends in the 
Indian countryside than is generally 
thought to be the case (Wade 197). 
It has almost no ideological support; 
thertr is no 'Rochdale spirit’, or beliel in 
the inherent moral superiority of collec¬ 
tive action over individual household 
striving; and there is little sense of 
the village as a moral entity, which 
might permit the appetite lor honour 
and immortality to generate a public- 
spirited concern for the village wel¬ 
fare as the touchstone of pul he 
virtue. It exists, where it exists, 


because of a tightly individua¬ 
listic assessment of mutual in¬ 
terest, as in the case just described. 
Where the benefits are in the form ol 
collective goods, and where continued 
supply of the collective goods would 
be put at risk if many were to with¬ 
draw, then in many ecological condi¬ 
tions there is a good chance that an 
organisation wilt be created and 
sustained by autonomous action 
(Olsen’s theory of collective action 
[19701 notwithstanding). If an ac¬ 
celeration of agricultural growth re¬ 
quires better land development, care¬ 
ful water management, contour bund¬ 
ing and so on, then an attempt to 
understand the principles on which 
existing patterns of group action in 
the countryside are based should have 
high priority (Coward 1980, Doherty, 
cr (il, 1981. Wade 1979, forthcoming). 
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Land Reforms and Changes in Land System 

Study of a -KeralajVillage 

P Radhakriihnan 

In agrarian societies, land is the most important means of wealth and source of power and 
prestige. Comequently, changes in the institutional framework of agriadture — i e, in the ownership, 
control, and use of land -- have a major impact on a land-based social order. 

The Kerala Land Heforms (Amendment) Act, J969, has drastically altered the traditional land 
system of Kerrda. This paper is concerned with the implermntation of the Act in a selected typical 
village. 

The paper is divided into three sections. Section / will describe the village ‘land system as it 
existed prior to 11)70, the year in which the implementation of the Act was begun; section ll wdl 


analyse the implementation of the 
will bring out the conserpwnt chat 

IN agrarian societies, land is the most 
important means of wealth and source 

i of power and prestige. And right in 
land IS often hereditary, with power 
and prestige tending to be ascnptivc 
attributes. Consequently, changes in 
the institutional framework of agricul¬ 
ture, or the pattern of ownership, 
'control, and use of land — or more 
briefly, the land system' — will h,ivc 
far-reaching consequences for the land- 
based soaal order in such societies. 

In this sense, the Kerala Land Re¬ 
forms (Amendment) Act of 1969 
assumes great significance. For, des¬ 
pite its failure to achieve the wider 
national objectives of land reforms,- it 
has drastically altered the traditional 
land system in Kerala society. This 
paper is concerned with the impact of 
the implementation of this Act on the 
land system in a selected village. 

The village selected is in ^lorth 
( Malabar, in the northern part of north 
Kerala, and its study will be relevant 
for at least four reasons. First, it has 
been in the thick of peasant and com¬ 
munist activism for over four decades 
now. Secondly, its pre-reform land 
system had been a fair specimen of 
that of the larger society of Kerala. 
Thirdly, the implementation of the Act 
in the village conforms closely to the 
larger state pattern. And fourthly, 
precisely for these reasons, analysis of 
the changes in the village's land system 
brought about by the implementation 
of the Act will serve as a basis for 
visualising the changes in the land 
system in the larger society of Kerala. 

i The paper is divided into three sec¬ 
tions: Section I will describe the village 
land system as it existed prior to 1970, 
the year in which the implementation 
of the Act was begun; section II will 
analyse the implementation of the Act 
. and the resultant land transfers in the 
i village; and section III will bring out 


Act and the restdtant land transfers 
tge.s in the village land system. 

the consequent changes in the village 
land .system. 

1 

Pre-Reform Land System 

As in the larger society of Kerala, 
the pre-reform land system in the 
village was upper-caste-dominated, 
lannU (landlord) centered. It consulted 
of the three distinct classes — land¬ 
lords, tenants, and agricultural 
labourers. In the village, which repre¬ 
sents all the major caste-groups of 
Kerala, as shown in Table 1,' the 
landlords were mainly the Namboodi- 
ris,* and partly the high-caste Nayars or 
Nayars proper;’’ the tenants'' were 
mainly the Ambalavasis (a group of 
temple-functionary castes), high-caste 
Nayars or Nayars proper, Maniyanis,’ 
Vaniy,is," and the Tiyyas; and the agri¬ 
cultural labourers were mainly the 
Pulavans and partly the Tiyyas. 

The remaining groups, which had 
no direct right in land, made a living 
by various menial and manual occupa¬ 
tions which in most cases conformed 
to their caste-based traditional occupa¬ 
tions. Thus, the Muvaris were stone¬ 
cutters and masons;’ Vannathans, 
Veluthedans and Vannans were washer¬ 
men;"' Navutiyans and Kavutiyans were 
barbers;“ Asaris were carpenters; 
Kollans were blacksmiths; Chettis were 
goldsmiths;’" Malayans” were musi¬ 
cians, exorcists, and Teyyam-dancers;” 
Kanisans were astrologers;'' Mavilons” 
were makers of baskets, mats and 
fences and also gatherers of honey and 
other forest producers; Madigas" were 
cobblers and mixers of lime for white¬ 
washing; Kuravans were gypsies; and 
Mappilas, the Muslims of Malabar, 
were petty traders. 

In the pre-reform village land 
system, the Namboodiris and the 
Nayars were the only important groups, 
with the former being the most impor- 


in the village; and section III 

tant. This will be clear from a descrip¬ 
tion of the pattern of land ownership 
in the pre-reform period. However, 
before attempting such a description, 
it Is necessary to describe the nature 
of the village lands. 

Village lands: According to the 
revenue records of the Village 
Office, the village is 4,161 acres 
in area. Of this, 1,019 acre,s (24.49 
pei cent are mentioned as unoccupied 
dry land. 65 acres (1.56 pei cent) as 
‘poromboke’ land, 1,719 acres (41.31 
per cent! as garden land, 888 acres 
(21.34 per cent) as occupied dry land, 
and 470 acres (11.30 per cent) as wet 
land. Of these land types, unoccupied 
dry land consists of forest land and 
land reserved for public purposes; 
‘poiomboke’ is land used for public 
roads, and the remaining three types 
are private lands. Of the private lands, 
gardens and wet lands are hereditarily 
owned by the villagers, while occupied 
dry land is waste land assigned to them 
by the government. 

The above classification, however, 
has been made mainly with a view to 
facilitating revenue collection, and there 
is not much qualitative difference 
between garden and dry lands. There¬ 
fore, for analytical purposes, private 
lands in the village are classified here 
into two broad types, viz, wet and 
garden lands, and dry land is included 
in the latter. 

Of these two types of private lands, 
although the extent of garden land in 
the village is relatively large, in the 
pre-reform period it was neither an 
econi'mic resource nor a source of 
social esteem. For, it was mostly the 
area occupying a person's dwelling and 
the Compound around it, and its use 
for cultivation presupposed the posses¬ 
sion of resources which most of the 
villagers lacked. Even if some villagers 
did not lack the resources, they were 



Table 1: Housebolbs accqrdinc to Caste 


Caste 

Households 

Percentage 

(I) 1 Namboodiris 

75 

9.37 

(11) Amhalavasis 



2 Nambu 

2 1 


3 Narobusans 

4 1 


4 Variyar.i 

- 'r 


5 Marar.s 

1 


(3 Pothuvah 

21 ) 

4.00 

(111) Nayuth 



7 High-caslc Nayars 

5S 

7.25 

Low-Caste Nayars 



8 Maniyanis 

150 

18.75 

9 Miivaris 

;36 

4.50 

10 Vaniya.s 

75 

9.37 

11 Vclutliedans 

■1 1 


12 Vannathans 

2 !■ 

1.75 

13 Navuliyans 

« J 


(IV) Higher Pfllluting Castes 



14 Tiyyas 

235 

29.38 

15 A.saris 

12 1 


10 Kojlans 

4 1 


17 Chettis 

III 1 


IK Kavutiyaiis 



19 Vaimans 

9 1 


20 Malayans 

2 1 


21 Kanisaas 

10 J 

6..50 

(V) Lower Pollutine Castes 



22 PulavaiLs 

10 1 


23 Mavilons 

" 1 


24 Madigas 

19 , 


25 Kuiavans 

•■i J 

5.88 

(VI) 26 Mappik Mwlmts 

20 

3.25 

Total 

KOO 

100.00 


Table 2; Househoijjs Owning Wei- and Gabden Lands in the ITie-Reporm 

PaiuoD 


Caste 

Wet Land 

Garden Land 

N 

Naiiihoodiris 

85..33 

96.00 



04 

72 

75 

Aiiihalavasis 

28.13 

(K).e3 



9 

29 

.32 

Nayais 

.39.00 

68.97 


23 

40 

58 

ManiyaiiLs 

21.33 

0867 


32 

103 

150 

Miivari.s 

_ 

00.67 




24 

.30 

V'.Tniyas 

21 13 

72.00 

75 


10 

54 

Tiyya.s 

21.28 

58.72 


50 

138 

235 

Arli.saii and Service castes 

4..51 

53,03 



3 

.35 

06 

llarijans 

8,51 

74.47 


4 

.35 

47 

Mappilas 

7,09 

88.46 


2 

23 

26 

Total 

25.38 

09.13 



203 

553 

800 


reluctant to make any imestraent as it 
could not yield any immediate returns. 
As a result, the itarden land was most¬ 
ly left free for the natural growth of 
timber and fruit trees. 

As against garden land, although the 
extent of wet land is too scarce, that 
alone is used for the cultivation of 


pad3y — the staple crop of the village — 
and usually two, and sometimes even 
three, crops are grown on it. Hence, 
a lot of value is attached to its owner¬ 
ship and control. In the pre-reform 
period, there were instances of villagers 
wangling an acre or two of wet land 
fof leasing out to a few tenants just 


for acquiring the heobrifie 'jthtti’. 
Among the tenants, there was always 
a scramble for getting some wet land 
on lease. As persons who lost wet 
land either as jamis or as tenants 
were looked down upon, tight in wet 
land was jealously guarded and seldom 
alienated. 

It is against the above background 
of the relative scarcity and greater 
importance of wet land that the pic- 
reform pattern of land ownership in the 
village has to be understood. 

I’HE-nEKOHM Land Ownership 
Pattern 

The pre-reform pattern of land 
ownership in the village can be under¬ 
stood m terms of the proportion of 
wet and garden land-owning house¬ 
holds among the different social 
guHips,'* the proportion of wet and 
gulden lands owned by these groups,“ 
and the mean .size ol holdings per 
hiiiiseliold among each group. These 
aic shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4, res- 
pi'clivcly. To understand the relative 
significance ol the different groups in 
Hie proportion of wet and garden lands 
(iWTicd hy them, it is necessary to bear 
ill mind the size of the sample house¬ 
holds of each of them. 

Among the Namboodiris, the propor¬ 
tion of wet landowning households 
was 85 per cent; the wet land owned 
by these households was 66 per cent of 
the total Wet land owned by the house¬ 
holds of all the groups: and the mean 
size of holding per household' was 3.50 
acj'es. The proportion of garden land¬ 
owning households was 96 per cent; 
the garden land owned by these house¬ 
holds was 35 per cent of the total 
garden land owned by the households 
of all the groups; and the mean size 
of holding per household was 7.72 
acres. 

As against this, among the Anibala- 
vasis, Nayars, Maniyanis, Vaniyas, and 
the Tiyyas, the proportion of wet land¬ 
owning households was only 28 per 
cent, 40 per cent, 21 per cent, 21 per 
cent, and 21 per cent, respectively; the 
wet land owned bv these households 
was only 3 per cent, 12 per cent, 4 per 
cent, 2 per cent, and 10 per cent, 
respectively: and the mean size of 
holding per household was only 0.35 
acre, 0.82 acre, 0.11 acre. 0.10 acre, 
, and 0.17 acre, resoectively. The pro¬ 
portion of garden landowning house¬ 
holds was also only 91 per cent, 69 per 
cent, 69 per cent, 72 per cent, and 59 
per cent, respectively: the garden land 
owned by these households was only 
3 per cent, 8 per cent, 13 per cent, 
5 per cent, and 22 per cent, respecti¬ 
vely; and the mean size of holding per 
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IMBi $■ OWKSMfflp'oF'WET AWB 

Oicmsi Lands m the Pbe-Refosm 
Pewod 


(In acres and in percentage) 


Caste 

Wet 

Garden 


Land 

. Land 

— -- 



Namboodiris 

262.,50 

578.93 


66.47 

34.67 

Ambalavasls 

11.38 

53.62 


2.88 

3.21 

N.isars 

47.6:3 

141.25 


12.06 

8.46 

Maniyanis 

15.75 

218.88 


3.99 

12.99 

Muvaris 

V— 

29.00 

1.74 

Vanivas 

7.75 

80.25 


1.96 

4.81 

Tivviu 

40.50 

372.25 

Aitisan and 

10.26 

22.29 

Service castes 

1.38 

45.12 


0.35 

2.70 

Harijans 

6..50 

111.37 


1.65 

8.67 

Mappilas , 

1.50 

41.12 


0.38 

2.46 

Total 

394.89 

1869.79 


100.00 

100.00 


household was only 1.67 acres, 2.44 
acres, 1.43 acres. 1.07 acres, and 1.58 
acres, respectively. 

Of the remaining groups, none of the 
households among the Muvaris owned 
any wet land, while the proportion of 
wet landowning households among the 
Artisan and Service castes, Harijans. 
and the Mappilas was 5 per cent, 9 per 
cent, and 8 per cent, respectively: the 
wet land owned by these households 
was 0.35 per cent, 1.65 per cent, and 
0.38 per cent, respectively: and the 
mean size of holding per household 
was 0.02 acre. 0.14 acre, and 0.06 acre, 
respectively. The proportion of garden 
landowning households among these 
four groups was also only 67 per cent, 
53 per cent, 74 per cent, and 88 per 
cent, respectively: the garden land 
owned by these households was only 2 
per cent. 3 per cent, 7 per cent, and 
2 per cent, respectively: and the mean 
size of holding per household was only 
0,81 acre, 0.68 acre, 2.37 acres, and 1.58 
acres, respectively. 

Thus, in terms of the proportion if 
wet and garden landowning households, 
the proportion of wet and garden lands 
owned, and the mean si.ge of holdings 
per househdd, the Namboodiris were 
the most important group in the pre- 
reform land system. If any other group 
could be considered as of some import¬ 
ance, it was only the Nayars, though 
compared to the Namboodiris the 
Nayars were far less important. The 
dominance of the Namboodiris in the 
village land system had virtually reduc¬ 
ed all other groups in the village to a 


position of dependence on them as 
tenants, agricultural labourers, or house¬ 
hold servants. Economic dependence, 
in turn, had led to social subseriicncc 
of these groups to the Namboodiris, 
which was perpetuated by the adher¬ 
ence to the traditional caste-practices 
and caste-based socio-economic rela¬ 
tions. It is in this context that the 
Kerala Land Reforms (Amendment) 
Act of 1969 has to be seen as an in¬ 
strument of social change. 

n 

Land Refonns and Land Transfers 

Briefly, the Kerala Land Reforms 
(Amendment) Act of 1969 envisaged the 
implementation of three schemes. These 
v/cre; conferment of ownership rights 
on the cultivating tenants of the lands 
leased in by them: giving option to the 
homestead tenants (Ku^Hnappukor) 
to purchase from their land owners 
three cents of homestead in a city or 
a major municipality, five cents in a 
municipality, or ten cents in a Panch- 
yat area: and taking possession of the 
surplus lands by the imposition of ceil¬ 
ing laws for distribution among the 
landless labourers and land-poor pea¬ 
sants. 

Implementation in the village: 
liy the impsementation of the first 
scheme, ownership rights of about 162 
acres of wet land and 278 acres of 
garden land have Been transferred from 
landlords to cultivating tenants among 
the sample households. The transfer 
of wet land benefited about two-thirds 
of the wet land owning sample house¬ 
holds, while that of garden land bene¬ 
fited about one-third of the total sam¬ 
ple households. In a few instances, the 
landlords had sold some of the leased- 
out hodings to fheir te;\ants at nominal 
prices anticipating the implementation 
of his scheme. However, since the 
scheme itself contained provisions for 
settling cases on mutual basis outside 
the olficial channels, such anticipatory 
sales have nol defeated its purpose. 
Moreover, in the course of field investi¬ 
gation, it was discovered that all the 


ctittivatihg tenants In -’tlfit viHage 111811 
obtained ownership right of the land 
holdings leased in by them. 

By the implementation of the second 
scheme, six of the sample households 
obtained ownership right of about 10 
cents each of homestead land. The 
small number of beneficiaries does not 
mean that this scheme was not efficient¬ 
ly implemented. In this connection, it 
needs to be mentioned that, until about 
a decade ago, the government had dis¬ 
tributed a large area of waste land 
among the landless and land-poor 
villagers, at nominal prices. Although 
such distribution was done to convert 
waste land into revenue land, it bene¬ 
fited many of the villagers, especially 
the Harijans, Further, as part of a 
larger scheme for the settlement of 
landless agricultural labourers, imple¬ 
mented at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, between 1964 and 1969, 
about 20G families in the village obtain¬ 
ed about four acres each of government 
waste land, and a grant-cum-loan of 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 1.500 for land improve¬ 
ment. These steps considerably reduc¬ 
ed the number of homesteads in the 
village. Moreover, as in the case of the 
first scheme, in the course of field 
investigation it was discovered that all 
the homestead tenants in the village had 
obtained ownership right of the home¬ 
stead to which they were entitled under 
the Act. 

By the implementation of the third 
scheme, six of the sample households 
obtained ownership right of about one 
acre each of garden land. The small 
number of beneficiaries in this case is 
a clear sign of the failure of the scheme. 
For, owing to bogus transfers, the 
Land Board could not takeover even 
10 out of the more than 50 acres of 
garden land that would have otherwise 
been available as surplus. In the course 
of field investigation, three cases of 
such transfers were discovered. In one 
case, a person owning about 50 acres 
of land had transferred his land to 
different names some of which were 
fictitious. In the other two cases, one 
person owning about the same extent 
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Wet 

Land 

Garden 

Land 

Caste 

MS 

SD 

MS 

SD 

Namlmndiris 

3,.50 

9,.30 

7.72 

13.61 

Ambalavan's 

0.35 

1.71 

1.67 

1,77 

Nayars 

0.82 

1.67 

2,44 

3,77 

Maniranis 

0.11 

0.27 

1.45 

1.72 

Muvarb 


— 

0.81 

0.78 

Vaniya.s 

0.10 

0..37 

1.07 

1.55 

Tivyas 

0.17 

0.61 

1..58 

4..38 

Artisan and Service ca.stes 

0.02 

0.10 

0.68 

1.09 

Harijans 

0.14 

0,57 

2.37 

3.85 

Mapilas 

0.06 

0.23 

1.58 

1.40 
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and iBoditi owning about 60. acres of 
land had gifted some of their holdings 
to their married daughters living sepa¬ 
rately in the village. The transfer, in 
all three cases, was done to avoid sur¬ 
render of surplus land and the land 
was actually in the possession of these 
three persons as it was frankly admit¬ 
ted by one of them. These surplus-land 
owners were cultivating tenants in the 
pre-reform period. Ironically, two of 
them had been front-line peasant acti¬ 
vists who had struggled against the 
traditional landlord class for bringing 
about social justice in land ownership 
and agrarian relations. 

Comparison of the implementation 
of the three schemes in the village with 
that at the state level-”' clearly indicates 
that the former closely conforms to the 
latter, that in terms of the total area ol 
land transferred and the number of 
households benefited by it, the first 
scheme has been the most important 
plank of the Act, and that as at the 
state level it is only the land transfers 
necessitated by the implementation of 
this scheme which would have had any 
significant impact on the village land 
system. To understand this impact 
clearly, it is necessary to have a clear 
understanding also of the loss and ga n 
of land bv the different groups in the 
village as a result of the implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme. 

Losers and gainers; Table 5 
shows the wet and garden lands 
lost by the different groups through 
the Land Tribunals, expressed a.s 
percentage of the total wet and garden 
lands owned by them on tiie eve 
of the implementation of the Act •' 

It is onlv for the Namboodiris that 
the loss has been great. Among them, 
as many as 59 (92 per cent) of the 64 
wet landowning households and 49 
(68 per cent) of the 72 garden land¬ 
owning households of the pre-reform 
period have lost land, with as many as 
56 (95 per cent) of the former and 22 
(45 per cent) of the latter losing bet¬ 
ween 41 per cent and 100 per cent of 
their holdings. Of the 59 households 
which have lost wet land, as many as 
59 (66 per cent) have lost between 61 
per cent and 100 per cent <rf their hold¬ 
ings, whereas of the , 49 households 
which have lost garden land, only 10 
(20 per cent) have lost such a high 
prt^rtion. Thus, the loss of wet land 
has been greater. For, it is not cnly 
the proportion of households which have 
lost wet land that is higher, but also 
the proportion of households which 
have lost a higher proportion of their 
holdings. 

Among the remaining groups, the loss 
is signlleint only for tiie Nayars, that 


tod only of wet land. However, com¬ 
pared to the great loss by the Nam¬ 
boodiris, the loss by the Nayars is far 
less significant. Few, of the 2) pre- 
reform wet landowning households 
among them only 10 (43 per cent! have 
lost land, though 7 of them have lost 
between 61 per cent and 100 per cent 
of their hdldings. 

Table 6 shows the wet and garden 
lands gained by the dilTerent groups 
through the Tribunals, expressed as 
percentage of the total wet and garden 
lands owned bv them in the post¬ 
reform period. 

The gain has been great for as many 
as five gtohps, vk. the Ambalavasis. 
Nayars, Maniyanis, Vaniyas, and the 
Tivyas. Among these groups, between 
59 uer cent and 79 per cent of the wet 
landiowninfi households, and between 
28 per cent and 45 per cent ot 
the garden landowning households 
of the post-reform period have 
gained land, with 85 per oent 
til 9B per cent ot the former 
and 64 per cent to 82 per cent of the 
latter gaining between 4l per cent and 
100 per cent of their holdings. Of the 
households which have gained wet land 
among these five groups, 80 per cent 
to 92 per cent have gained between 61 
per cent and 100 per cent of their 
holdings, whereas of the households 
which have gained garden land only 
between 50 per cent and 78 per cent 
have gamed such a high proportion. 
Thus, corresponding to the loss by the 
Namboodiris, the gain of wet land by 
these five groups has been greater. 
For. it is not only the oroportion of 
households which have gained wet land 
that is higher, but also the proportion 
of households which have gained a 
higher proportion of their holdings. 

Of the remaining five groups, the 
Namboodiris have not gained any wet 
land, while the gam of garden land by 
them has not been significant as only 2 
out of the 75 post-reform garden land¬ 
owning households have gained any 
garden land through the Tribunals. 
Although the other four groups have 
gained wet and garden lands, the gain 
of wet land has not been significant in 
the case of any of them as only bet¬ 
ween 11 and 15 per cent of their samole 
households own any wet land even m 
the post-reform period; while the gain 
of garden land has not been significant 
in the case of the Harijans and the 
Mappilas as only 19 per cent of the 
post-reform garden landowning house¬ 
holds of the former and 12 oer cent of 
the latter have gained any garden land 
through the Tribunals. It is only for 
the Muvaris and the Artisan and Ser¬ 
vice castes that the gain of garden land 


has been significant. For, 25 per of 
the post-reform garden-land owning 
households of the former and 36 per 
cent of the latter have gained garden 
land through the Tribunals. 

Land tribunals vs other sources: 
Besides Land Tribunals there have 
been other sources through whidi the 
different groups could acquire wet and 
garden lands, viz. purchase and inherit¬ 
ance, and also government assignment 
in the case of garden land. For bring¬ 
ing out the relative magnitude of the 
land: transfers through the Tribunals 
more clearly, it is necessary to compare 
these four sources, These sources can be 
compared in terms of the oroportion of 
households among each group which 
have acquired wet and garden lands 
through them, and the proportion of 
wet and garden lands so acquired by 
the different groups. The comparison 
will be limited to those groups in whose 
case the gain of wet and garden lands 
through the Tribunals has been really 
significant. 

Tables 7 and 8 show, respectively, 
the percentage of households among the 
different groups which have acquired 
wet and garden lands through purchase 
and inheritance, and also through gov¬ 
ernment assignment in the case of gar¬ 
den land, expressed as percentage of 
the total wet and garden lands owned 
by them in the post-reform oeriod. 

Of the post-reform wet land''wning 
households among the Ambalavasis, 
Nayars. Maniyanis. Vaniyas, and the 
Tiyyas, only between 3 per cent and 37 
per cent have purchased, and only 
between 33 per cent and 48 per cent 
have'inherited any wet land, whereas, 
as It was seen earlier, between 59 per 
cent and 79 per cent have gained vir¬ 
tually all their holdings through the 
Tribunals. Thus, the magnitude of the 
gain of wet land through the Tribunals 
has been greater than that of acquisi¬ 
tion through purchase, or inheritance in 
the case of all these groups. 

As against this, of the post-reform 
garden land owning households of these 
five groups, and also of the Muvaris 
and the Artisan and Service castes, 
only between 14 per cent and 40 per 
cent have acquired any garden land 
through purchase, only between 11 per 
cent and 36 per cent have acquired any 
garden land through government assign¬ 
ment, whereas between 35 per cent and 
62 per cent have acquired garden land 
through inheritance, and, as it was seen 
earlier, between 25 per cent and 45 
per cent have gained garden land 
through the Tribunals. Thus, the mag¬ 
nitude of the acquisition of garden land 
through inheritance has been greater 
than that through purchase or govern- 
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meftt assignment, and also tta that of 
the gain through the Tribunals in the 
ease of all these groups. However, the 
magnitude of the gain of garden land 
through the Tribunals is not without 
significance. 

Table 9 shows the wet and garden 
lands, acquired by the different groups 
through the different sources, expres.s- 
ed as percentage of the total wet and 
garden lands owned by them in the 
post-reform period. 

Of the total wet land owned by the 
Ambalavasis, Nayars, Maniyanis, Vani- 
yas, and the Tiyyas, between 51 per cent 
and 74 per cent has been gained through 
the Tribunals, whereas only between 
18 per cent and 48 per cent has been 
acquired through inheritance, and only 
between 1 per cent and 15 per cent has 
been acquired through purchase, or oiilv 
between 26 per cent and 49 per cent 
has been acquired through inheritance 
and purchase combined. 

As against this, of the total garden 
land owned by these five groups and 
also the Muvaris and the Artisan and 
Service castes, between 24 per cent and 
68 per cent has been acquired through 
inheritance, between 5 per cent and 29 
per cent has been acquiied through 
purchase, between 9 per cent and 54 
per cent ha.s been acquired through 
government assignment, and onlv bet¬ 
ween 14 per cent and 23 per cent has 
liecn gained through the Tribimals. 

The relatively low proportion of wet 
land acquired through sources other 
than Land Tribunals by the Ambalava¬ 
sis, Nayars, Maniyanis, Vaniyas, and 
the Ti.tyas indicates not onlv the grea¬ 
ter magnitude of the gain of wet land 
through the Tribunals, but also the fact 
that either the landlords were iealously 
guarding their ownership rights in wet 
land as it was observed earlier, or the 
cultivating tenants could not afford to 
buy any wet land, or they were reluctant 
to do so anticipating the good days of 
the implementation of the land reforms 
Act. 

As against this, the relatively very 
high proportion of garden land acquired 
through sources other than the Tribu¬ 
nals points to the important fact that 
all the beneficiary households were not 
necessarily landless in the pre-reform 
period, and that to those beneficiaries 
who were owning garden land. Land 
Tribunals have only been an additional 
source through which they could aug¬ 
ment the size of their holdings. In any 
case, what is more pertinent to note 
here is that the loss of wet and garden 
lands by the Namboodiris, and the gain 
of the same by the Ambalavasis, 
Nayars, Maniyanis, Vaniyas, and the 
Tiyyas (to mention only the groups in 


whose case the loss and gnin have been 
really significant) have brought about 
drastic changes in the village land 
svstem. Comparison of the land owne-- 
•ship iiattcms in the pre- and post¬ 
reform periods will bring out these 
changes clearly. 

ni 

Changes in Land System 

As in the case of the pre-reform 
land ownership pattern, the po.st- 
iclonii land ownership pattern can he 
understood in terms of the proportion 
of wet and garden land owning house¬ 
holds among the different groups, the 
wet and garden lands owned by the.se 
groups, and the mean size of holding', 
per household among each group. These 
are shown in Tables 10, 11, and 12. 
respectively. 

Among the NamlioodirLs the propei- 
tkm ol post-reform wet-landowning 
hincseholds i.s 49 per rent; the wet¬ 
land owned by the'se households Ls 15 
per cent of the wet land owned by 
the households of all the groups; and 
the mean size of holding per house¬ 
hold is 0.59 acre. As against this, the 
proportion of pre-reform wet land 
owning households was 85 per cent; 
the wet Land owned by these house¬ 
holds was 66 per cent of the wet land 
owned by the households of all the 
gtiiups; and the mean size of holding 
per household was 3.50 acies. There 
has not been much change in the pro¬ 
portion of post- and prr-relonm garden 
landowniiig households. However, 
the garden land owned in the po.st- 
reform period is 17 per cent of the 
gaiden land owned by the households 
of all the groups. And the mean size 
ol holding per household is 4.41 acres, 
whereas the garden land owned in the 
pre-reform period was .55 per cent of 
the garden land owned by the house¬ 
holds of ail the groups. The mean 
size of holding per houseliold was 7.72 
acres. 

Among the Ambalavasis. Nayars, 
Maniyanis, Vaniyas. and the Tiyyas, 
the proportion ol post-reform wet 
landowning households in 59 per ce,nl, 
57 per cent, 55 per cent, 57 per cent, 
and 57 per cent, respectively. The 
wet land owned by these households 
is 7 per cent, 10 per cent, 19 pei cent, 
10 per cent, and 36 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. And the mean size of holding 
per household is 0.68 acre, 0.58 acre, 
0..58 acre, 0.82 acre, 0.42 acre, and 
0.50 acre, respectively. As against 
Ihis, the pioportion of pre-reform wet 
landowning households was 28 per 
cent, 40 pet cent, 21 per cent, 21 per 


cent, and 21 per cent, respecHveiyj ihe 
wet land owned by these households 
was 3 per cent, 12 per cent, 4 per cent, 
2 per cent, and 10 per cent, respec¬ 
tively; and the mean size of holding 
per hou.'-ehold was 0.35 acre, 0.82 
aeie, 0.11 acre, 0,10 acre, and 0.17 
acre, respectively. Among these five 
groups and Muvari.s and the Artisan 
and Service castes (and also among 
all the remaining groups), all the 
households own at least a tiny jdot of 
garden land in the post-ieform period. 
Tile garden land owned by these seven 
gioiipi, is 4 pci cent, 9 per cent, 16 
per eeni. 7 per cent, 30 per cent, 2 
per cent, and 5 per cent, req)ective!y; 
and the mean size of holding per 
household is 2.43 acres, 2.95 acres, 
2,01 acies, 1.64 acres, 2.42 acres, 1.26 
acres, and 1.31 acres, respectively. 
As against this, the proportion of pre- 
reliirm garden landowning honseholda 
among these groups was 91 per cent, 
69 per cent, 69 per cent, 72 per cent, 
59 pei cent, 67 per cent, and 53 per 
eeiif, respectively. The garden land 
owned by these households was 3 per 
cent. 8 per cent, 13 per cent, 5 per 
cent, 22 per cent, 2 per cent, and 3 
per cent, respectively; and the mean 
si7,e of holding per househtrid was 
1.67 acres, 2,44 acres, 1.45 acres, 1.07 
acies, 1.58 acres, 0.81 acre, and 0.68 
,ieie, re.spectively. 

Thus, the pattern of land ownership 
in the post-relorm period is strikingly 
different from that in the pre-reform 
period. In the case of the Nam- 
hoodiris the difference is marked by 
a steeii decline in the proportlbli 
of wet landowning households, in 
the proportion of wet and garden 


Tsbi.f. 10: Housf,iioi,ds Owning Wet 
Lsm) in Post-Rfform Period 


Caste 

Wet Land 

N 

Namboodiris 

49,33 



37 

75 

Ambalavasis 

59.37 



19 

32 

Nayars 

56.90 



33 

58 

Maniyanis 

54.67 



82 

150 

Muvaris 

13.89 



5 

36 

Vaniyas 

57.55 



43 

75 

Tivvas 

,57,45 



155 

235 

Artisan and Seixice 15.15 


castes 

10 

66 

Harijans 

10.64 



5 

47 

Mappilas 

1.5,58 



4 

26 

Total 

46.63 



373 

800 


A-U7 



tm ^ 11: Ownership of IVet and 
Casden Lands in the Post-Refobm 
P lMOD 


(in 

acres and in percentage) 

Ca.stc 

Wet 

Gardc>n 


L,ind 

Land 

Namboodiris 

43.88 

330.37 


13.36 

17,47 

Ambalavasis 

21.63 

77.75 


6.59 

4.11 

Nayars 

33.38 

171.25 


in.i6 

9.05 

Maniyanis 

62.75 

302.25 


19.11 

15.98 

Muvaris 

2.13 

45.25 


0.65 

2.39 

Vaniyas 

31.37 

122.87 


9,55 

6.50 

Tiyyas 

1IS.37 

568.62 


36.05 

30.06 

Artisan and 

4,50 

86.47 

service ca.sics 1.37 

4.57 

Harijans 

7.13 

132.31 


2.17 

6.99 

Meippilas 

3.25 

54.50 


0.99 

2.88 

Total 

328.39 

1891.64 


100.00 

100.00 

Tabi.e 

12: Mean Sizi. or 

LANnHoi.raNcs 

tN IW-Refoiim 

?eiii()i> 


(in mm) 

Caste Wet Land Garden land 



MS 

SD 

MS 

SD 

Namboodiris 

0.59 

0.92 

4.41 

4.13 

Ambalavasis 

0.68 

0.75 

2.4) 

1.46 

Nayars 

0.58 

0.82 

2.95 

3,59 

Maniyanis 

0.42 

0.62 

2.01 

1.94 

Muvaris 

0.06 

0.17 

1.26 

0.70 

Vaniyas 

0.42 

0.58 

1.64 

1.67 

Tiyyas 

Arti.san and 

0.5(1 

0.85 

2.42 

5.13 

servics- ea.stes 

0.07 

0.18 

1..S1 

1.32 

Harijans 

0,15 

(1.56 

2.82 

4.27 

Mappi'as 

0,13 

0.35 

2.10 

1.80 


lands owned, and in the mean size of 
holding per household, and the con¬ 
sequent status-loss in the land system. 
In the case of the Nayars, it is marked 
by an increase in the proportion of 
wtl- and garden-landowning Ixmsc- 
ho’ds, in the proportion of garden 
land owned, and in the mean size 
ol holding jx-r household; and a de¬ 
cline in the proportion of wet land 
owned, and in the mean size ot hold¬ 
ing )H'r household, and the con- 
se(|iient status-retention in the land 
•systtm. In the case of the Anibala- 
vasis, Maniyanis, Vaniya.s, and the 
Tiyyas, it is marked by a steady in¬ 
crease in the proportion ol wet- and 
garden-landowning hoteseholds, in 
the proportion of wei and garden 
lands owned, and in the mean size of 
holdings per household, and the con- 
,sequenr status-gain in the land system. 
The proportion of wet and garden 
lands owned by these six groups in 
the post-reform peiiod is almost equal 
to the proportion of their households 


In the samfde. Consequently, the land 
system is no longer in the hold of the 
caste system, and there is no longer 
any correspondence betwisn the status 
of the different groups in the land 
system and in the caste system. 

While the foregoing are major 
changes in the village land system, it 
needs to be underscored that they have 
bc<n the result ot the dispossession, of 
the landlords of'the lands leased out 
by them, and the conferment of 
owmership rights on the cultivating 
tenants of the lands leased in by them, 
which in turn have resulted in the 
almlition of the institution of land¬ 
lordism and tenancy, and in the dk- 
.sdlnfion of the newts Ix'tween the 
laiid'ords and those who functionni 
under them. ,\nd the.se, in theni.selves, 
arc again major changes in the land 
system,-- These changes, in turn, have 
luonght alxtiit drastic chtinges in 
the land-based social order in the 
village, analysis of which will be the 
scope of a subseqm nt paper. 

Notes 

[This paper is parr of a larger study. 
The author is grateful to C Raja- 
gopalan and N Jayaiam for their hdp 
in conducting the study. The author 
IS also gratofid to the faculty memb<Ts 
of the Centic for Social Studies, Surat, 
especially to Ghanshyam Shah, s P 
I'utiaJekar, A S Charan, and Pradip 
liitse. for their comments on the draft 
ol tills p,ap('r.] 

1 Other terms like land tenure 

sv.slem, agrarian svstcin and 
agrarian .slnictiire have also 
been os<'d in a .similar .sense. 
See, tor instance, Peter Doraer, 
"Land Reforms and Economic 

Development” (Penguin Books 
Ltd, 1972), p 17; Philip M Raup, 
'The Contribution of Land Re¬ 
forms to Agricultuial Develop¬ 
ment: An Analytical Framework’, 
Jicommic Omlopmm and Cul¬ 
tural Change, Volume XII, No 1, 
October 1963, p 2; Sunil Sen, 
"Agrarian Relations in India, 
1793-1947” (Peonle's Publishing 
House, 1979), p 1; and T C Var- 
ghese, "Agrarian Change and 

Economic Consequences: Land 
Temiies in Kerala, 1850-1960" 
(Allied Publishers, 1970), p 1. 

2 For a discus.sion of the failures of 
this Act, sec P Radhakrishnan. 
‘Land Reforms in Theory and 
Practice; The Keralg Expericnc*’, 
El'W. Volume XVI. No .52, Review 
of Agrieulture, Derember 1981. 

3 The total number of households 
of the different groups in the 
village is 1200 of which data were 
collectc'd from 800. Field work 
for the study was conducted in 
the first half of 1979, The arrange¬ 
ment of the various castes into 
the five hierarchical groups as 
shown in the Table Is based on 
Innes's classification of the castes 
in Malabar. See, C A Innes, 
“Malabar" tMadras, Government 


Press, 1W9), p; 105-37. 

4 The Nanboodiris of the village 
include Brahmins of the Parasu- 
rama tradition, i e, the Namboodi- 
rls proper or the Brahmins believed 
to haw been brought from the north 
by Parasitratna, the axo-hearing in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu; and Embran- 
diris, or the Brahmins believed to 
have been brought from the nortt by 
one of the early rulers of CWrak- 
kal (a kingdom in north Malal»r), 
following the Prasurama tradition. 
Over the years, most of the 
Embrandiris of this village as also 
of the neighbouring villages have 
usurped the title of Namboodiri. 
Both the Namboodiris and the 
Embrandiris now interdine and 
intennariy, and it is extrAncIv 
dilliciilt to distinguish between 
them. ITence Imth the groups arc- 
treated hcTe as Namlwocliris. 

5 High-ca.ste Navars or Navars pro¬ 
per in the village consist of sub¬ 
groups such as Nambiars, Nayars, 
Adiyodls. and Kuruns. 

6 Since the implemesttation of the 
4e! has resiiltc-d in the ecimplete i 
dissolution of tenantry in the 
village as also in the whole of 
Kerala, it will be relevant to ncste 
here the nature of tenancy in the 
village- as it existed in the pre- 
reform period, 

The- pattc'in of tenancy in the 
village was broadly the .same as 
of the larger scKiety of Kerala. 
Howc-ver, the different tenures 
and the terms used for them in 
the former varied widely from 
those of the latter. The terms 
were also not clear-cut and were 
usecl interchangeably. Generally, 
these variations reflected those 
bc-twe-en soiitb and north Malabar. 
(For a discussion of these varia¬ 
tions, sec- Prakash Karat, ‘Agrarian 
Belaticms in Malabar’, ScK'iul 
Scientist, Volume if. No 2, Sep- 
tcinbcr 1973. p 26.) 

In tbe eonnse of field investiga¬ 
tion, it was gathered that five- , 
types of tenures existed in the 
pre-reform village socie.ty. Of 
the.s<-. rnkkal. kaiuaann was a 
ta.iure on wet land. It involved 
neither written agreement between 
the ianmi and the tenant nor 
payment of advance by the latter, 
but only an implicit agreement 
on the part of the tenant to pay 
the stipulated rent and customary 
dues promptly. However, the 
tenurial ri|At was non-transfer- 
able, and since the ianmi could 
terminate it at will there was also 
no general duration of tenure. 
Verumpattm, venmkozhu or 
registered marupdttam wa.s an¬ 
other tenure on wet land, ft 
invoilved both written agreement 
and advance payment, norm^ly 
of one year’s rent. The duration 
of the tenure was spe-cified, but 
more often than not the tenant 
held the land beyond the speci¬ 
fied time. The terufial right was 
transferrable by the tenant subject 
to the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the original agreement by the- 
subsequent tenant Apert from 
these tenures on wet land, often 
the janmis also mortgaged for 



^a«y wt Jand bold, 

logs for loag periods. Utttil 
tte mortgage money was repaid 
the mortgage could use the land 
as his own without paying any 
rent or customary dues to the 
mmt. Such mortgage was called 
panayam and the mortgage money 
was called kamm. The jamti 
mentioned in. the agreement the 
I'casons for the mortgage. This 
mortgage had aciiuired the naliire 
of a tenure, and as a tenuie 
it was cajled kauam-kuzhika- 
uoni, and wa.s deejiied so by 
the land refonris Act, The 
lourth type ol tenure, kuzhika- 
uantf was on garden and dry lands, 
and the lease was usually lor 
twelve years. While some jainms 
leased out the land wiinoul collec¬ 
ting any advance, some t(X)k a 
small sum. ihis amount was call¬ 
ed imnuiiiam, The tenure was on 
t ne casts of either a written oi tacit 
agreement, the rent, called, 
iniioyiMiU was collected jji cash 
ol in kind (in the foim oi usu- 
iriicLs). Tlic tenant had the right 
to improve tlie land, but he was 
not expected to cut the trees wiffl- 
out lilt: ixiiiiiission oi tile yminu 
Another tenure, iitli was a iisiiliuc- 
loiy mortgage of gauk'ii and dry 
lands, and the jaimii meieiy re- 
trainetl tlie property title and (he 
light to redeeni the property. 

7 Maniyanis, also called Erumans, 
belong to the generic category of 
Uralis who are believed to he 
irnniigrants frx)nii thr fulu countiy 
and aio found mainly in the nor- 
them part ol iiortli Malaiiar. They 
were cowherds by traditiouai oc¬ 
cupation. Innes, op ell, p 121. 

li Vaniyas, also known in other 
parts ol Kerala as Vattekkadan or 
Chakkingal iCIiakku: Oil Press) 
Nayais, were oil-prcsseis by their 
traditional occupation and had 
mi direct right in iaiid. Hon ever, 
liKe the Ambalavasis, gradually 
Ihey also cainc to possess land as 
tenants of the Namboodiiis. 

') Muvaiis also belong to the generic 
cal^ory of Oralis. Like the Mani- 
yaiiis they were also believed to 
be immigrants from the Tulu 
country, and are found mainly in 
the northern part of norto Mala¬ 
bar. In.ies, Ibid, 

i) Vannathans and Vduibedaiis 
were traditionally washeimen oi 
the nom-polluting castes, while 
Vannans were washermen of the 
higher polluting castes. Vannans, 
counterparts of Maiman.s of south 
Kerala, are also engaged in the 
preparation and application of 
ayurvedic medicines, and as 
Teyyam-danceTs (For mean, iig of 
‘Teyyam’, sec, footnotei no 14). 
Women of the Vannan caste, call¬ 
ed Vannathis, supply mattu to 
women of the non-polluting 
castes. Mflttw, literally ‘change’, is 
a newly washed loin-cloth which 
women in menses after the three 
days seclusion are eotpected to 
wrap round their waste before 
bathing on the fourth day, as a 
purificatory measure. 

1 Navutiyans are a division of the 


Vilakkattaihvan caste.- tliey tnicli- 
fkinaily serve the non-polluting 
castes, while the Kavutiyans served 
the higlier polluting castes. 

12 ChetUs of the village are also 
called Ponchettis (Pon; gold). 
I hey are considered here as an 
artisan caste corresponding to the 
Ihattans of other parts ot Kerala. 

11 Malayans are counterparts of the 
Panans of south Kerala, Women 
111 this caste called Malayis, were 
mkiwives in traditional society. 

14 leyyams are religious lolk-dances 
ot nortli Malaiiar. They arc a non- 
llrahminical cult, but they are 
pationised by the Biatuniiis as 
well. 

15 Ihe service ol Kanisaiis in village 
lilc is .still indispensable. They 
prepaic horoscope, prescribe aus¬ 
picious time lor oeroinonies, ex- 
p-aiii .supcrnalmal cause.s of di- 
seu.se.s, calamities, etc, and re- 
tommend n-medies. They were 
traditionally connected with Kalan 
Ol leneng itisiituUon. They also 
make palm-leaf umbrellas. 

lb Maviloiis arc a small trilie mainly 
lound in the northern part of 
north Malabar. 

17 Madigiis, also called Cliakkiliyas, 
are miiiilgrants from Karnataka, 

18 For analytical purposes, the vari¬ 
ous sub-gioups of Ambalavasis arc 
considered ;cs one group; tlie lowei 
ixilliiting castes arc considered as 
one group ol Harijans; and the 
Veliitliedans, Vannathans, and 
Nasutiyan-s, along with the Asaris, 
Kollans, Chettis, Kavutiyans, Van- 
luiis, Malayans, and Kamsans are 
considered as one group of Arti¬ 
san and Seivicc ca.ste,s. 

19 While data on post-reform land 
ownership are based mainly on 
tlie tax receipts, and in the 
absence of such receipts, were 
cross-checked with the Basic Tax 
Hegistei of the Village Olllce, 
data on pre-refoim land ownciship 
arc ba.scd mainly on oral informa¬ 
tion liirnished by the respondents. 
Since the area ol land owned by 
.some of the lormer landlords was 
veiy laige and fragmented into 
too many taianted plots, and since 
most of them had nor kept any 
acemate iccmd of their holdings, 
they could not give the actual 
area of land owned by them in 
the pre-reform period. Therefore, 
data on pie-reform land owner¬ 
ship give oaly an approximate 
estimate. 

20 l'’oi ail analysis of the imple¬ 
mentation ol these schemes at the 
state level, see Radhakrishnan, 
op at. 

21 Limitation of the data on pre¬ 
reform land ownership also ap¬ 
plies to the data on loss of land 
by the former landlords. In a 
particular instance, the landlord 
had owned land in about half a 
dozen villages and leased out 
most of it to hundreid.s of tenants. 
He managed the land himself 
ss'ith the help ol manager (Karj/o- 
sihim). However, by the time the 
Act was implemented the landlord 
(lied, leaving the reqxmsibility of 
land management to his teenage 
son. He was not awaie of the 


area ai Iwid omted -W ' ww. 
out by his father, and all that he 
could offer by way of informa¬ 
tion on prMeform land owner¬ 
ship and loss of land by his house¬ 
hold was a bundle oi notices issu¬ 
ed by the Land Tribunals. As the 
Land Tribunals had not kqit 
details for each village separately, 
it was not possible to collect in¬ 
formation from them either. 

22 it win be relevant to mention here 
that despite these major changes, 
land reform has still not achieved 
Its wider national objectives of 
eliminating the constraints on 
agricultural production, and secur¬ 
ing social justice to the different 
sections ol the agrarian popula¬ 
tion. This is so lot at least ibree 
reasiKis. 

First, although the implem^ta- 
tion of land reforms has cSiminat- 
ed the constraint on agricultural 
production posed by traditional 
landlordism, by aWishing land¬ 
lordism and releasing land trom 
the monopoly ol the Iwdlord 
class, any positive gain arising out 
of this is neutralised by the ei- 
lessivc fiagmcntation of holdings 
,i.s a icsiilt ol the conterment oi 
ownership rights on the cultivat¬ 
ing tenants of the tiny plots leas¬ 
ed in by them. 

Second, in tcims ot the gains ol 
wet land, lour groups of the 
viiiage, eiz, the Muvaris Artisan 
and service castes, Harijans, and 
the Mappilas have not benefited 
much by the implementation of 
the Act. This was owing to the 
fact that the Act was mainly 
inundi'd In benefit the tenantry 
,.nd these groups were not part of 
Ihe tenantry. 

Third, although the implementa¬ 
tion of land leforms has broken 
up most ot the large holdings and 
reduced the extreme concentra¬ 
tion of land in a single group, it 
has not resulted in the equalisa- 
liim ot the size of holdings. For, 
among the different groups the 
size ol both wet and garden 
lands owned widely vary. To 
bring out those variations it will 
be necessary to analyse the land 
holding patterns among the diffe¬ 
rent groups and at the village 
level as a whole, but such an 
analysis is beyond the scope of 
this paper. However, it needs to 
be mentioned here that in the 
pic-refoiin tieriod the .size of 
leased in holdings varied from 
tenant to fonant and from group 
to group, so that as a result of 
land reforms those who held re¬ 
latively larger holdings benefited 
more than those who held .smaller 
holdings. For- instance, of the 86 
households among the Tiyyas 
wliich have gained between 61 
and 100 per cent of their po.st- 
relorm wet land holdings through 
the Tribunals, 41 own upto 0.30 
acre, 35 own between 0.51 and 

1.50 acre.s, and 10 own lietween 

1.51 and 3.00 acres. The variation 
is more in the case of garden 
land. Such variations are found 
in the case of the other bene¬ 
ficiary groups also. 
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ECONOMIC AND KMJltCAl WETOY 


The larger we grow, 
the closer we get! 



OFFICES 



In 1973, State Bank opened its 
3000th office. And now, just nine years 
later, our office network is 6000 strong. 

Over the years State Bank has 
always been close to the farmer. Taking 
banking services to the most remote 
comers of the countiy. Helping farmers 
and others involved in agriculture with 
liberal schemes of financial assistance. 

Today, over 75% of our branches 
are in rural and semi-urban areas. Our 
advances to small scale industries have 
tfossed Rs. 1000 crores and the 


advances to agriculture have exceeded 
Rs. 1400 crores. 

And now, with a network of over 
6000 offices, our involvement with 
people grows deeper. As we look ahead 
to even closer ties. 


Slate Bank 

Let’s come closer 
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Development Studies in Zimbabwe 

TV Sa(;ainarth]r 


niE task, of bending the colonial uni¬ 
versity structure in third world coun- 
iries to a better appreciation of the 
urgent needs of development in the 
context of independence has never been 
:in easy one. It is doubly difficult when 
the country Involved has gone through 
a struggle for national liberation leading 
up to the formation of a new state. 
Seldom has this problem been faced 
more forthrightly than in the context 
of development research in Zimbabwe. 

The recently inaugurated Zimbabwe 
Institute of Development Studies (ZIDS) 

I IS unique among institutions of its kind 
throughout the third world. It is not a 
^rt of the University of Zimbabwe, 
but it is an integral parr of the govern¬ 
ment. Yet, in its conception, a certain 
independence of thought and freedom 
10 nudge policymakers and planners in 
cartain directions have been agreed by 
its founders as desiderata if not the sine 
qua non for its effective functionin.g. 
The deliberate decision not to bring 
'/.IDS within the framework of the 
University had its roots in the regime’s 
disenchantment with academia as one 
'f the few sectors of Zimbabwe society 
which have on the whole been less than 
enthusiastic about national liberation. 
Recent infection of new blood into 
tumor academic ranks and the African- 
isation of the upper echelons of univer¬ 
sity administration do not appear to 
have altered this general feeling among 
^litically conscious sections of the 
locicty. 

ZIDS was planned during the libera- 
lion struggle, in July 1979, ZANU, on 
Mugabe's recommendation, approved 
the establishment of the Zimbabwe 
Research Unit (ZIRU) which was to 
follow up the work already done by 
ZANU cadres -■ mainly consisting of 
a nucleus of Zimbabwean academics in 
exile during the protracted struggle 
against the illegal UDl regime of Ian 
Smith — through UNCTAD on an 
Economic and Social Survey of Zim¬ 
babwe. ZIRU had already been pre¬ 
ceded by similar organisation under 
ZAPU known as the Zimbabwe Research 
and Information Centre (ZIRIC). Both 

I pBU and ZIRIC performed the task 
N establishing what Mugabe referred 
lo ,is “the informational base of the 
I'beration struggle". It was the original 
'"lention of the liberation movement 
'hat. upon independence, ZIRU and 
’ntic would combine to constitute 


ZIDS. This hope, however, never 
materialised. 

The fact that il took two years after 
independence for ZIDS to be formally 
ushered into existence is an indication 
of the degree of resistance which the 
original ZANU idea encountered from 
those who favoured the ivory tower 
approach to development research, or, 
alternatively, the adoption of a model 
.such as that provided by a developed 
country (notably the Institute of Deve¬ 
lopment Studies, Sussex, in Britain). 
The discussions that took place on the 
occasion of the inauguration of ZIDS 
bore two contradictory views concern¬ 
ing the criteria upon which develop¬ 
ment research and studies should be 
organised in a new nation. 

It so happended that ZIDS was 
inaugurated only a month after a cabi¬ 
net reshuffle in which important eco¬ 
nomic ministries (e g. Finance and 
Planning) went to right-wingers such as 
Bernard Chidzero, Although every 
effort was made to time the inaugural 
seminar to ensure Chidzero’s presence, 
hg was away from the country during 
the session. This was widely interpret¬ 
ed as a clear indication of his dis¬ 
approval of the new institute’s under¬ 
lying philosophy. But, as against such 
notable absences, the seminar attracted 
numerous voices from both sides of 
the ideological divide. The discussion 
following the Prime Minister's inaugural 
address was vigorously controversial. 

That the moving .spirit behind ZIDS 
coasMcd of young and committed 
intcliectiials who identified wilh Zim¬ 
babwe’s national liberation wa,s clear 
nor only from the Prime Minister’s 
account of its backgroimd, but also from 
the proceedings of the inaugural semi¬ 
nar itself. Young men and women who 
iiad achieved considerable academic 
qualifications during their prolonged 
exile in the West as well as in other 
parts of the world were deeply cnin- 
mitted to the idea of linking the now 
institute directly to the planning needs 
of the government. They expressed the 
hilief that it was within the policy¬ 
making arena that the big battles would 
take place, corceming which projects 
would Irenefit large .sections of the 
people and which would be directed to 
.small and p<rwcrful classes; it was, 
therefore, in the heart of the decision¬ 
making process that a nationally 
orientated institute of development 


September Si, 

sfudiP.s should situate itsell. 

This general oriontalion was irnder- 
iined by Mugabe when he .stressed that 
"the research activities’’ in the seven 
departments ol ZIDS — Agricultural 
and Rural Development; Mining; Indus- 
tiy and Lalxnir Studies; Education; 
Culhiral and Social Studies; Science and 
Technology; and BHsine.ss and Finance 
— “will not be merely academic ot 
tluorelical — in the negative sense ol 
thase words ... thc.se activities will not 
be pursued on the basis of that hallow¬ 
ed, if esscnti,illy fallacious, nofion that 
the role of ie.seareh and scholarship is 
to search for ‘the truth’ without refer¬ 
ence to any particular social purpose". 
I'lirthermore, it is important to note 
th,at most of these dedicated young 
men and women did not .seek positions 
i.T the University, after liberation but 
preferred to join the civil service to 
which they have imparted a distinctive 
political character by wftue of their 
explicit commitment to ZimbaBwe’s 
.social, economic, and cultural goals. 

From the ministerial rank, however, 
younger and more progressive elements 
played an active part in the discus¬ 
sions. They included the Minister of 
Manpower (Shovo), the dynamic and 
hriDant Makoni (Minister for Indus¬ 
tries), as well as Nathan Shamuyarira, 
the intellectual stalwart of the left. 
There was also Kangai, the rather 
temperamental new Labour Minister 
who created a minor sensation by first 
aitidsing the industrial work force as 
underdeveloped In political conscious¬ 
ness by comparison with the peasantry, 
,ind then roundly contradicted hlmsell 
liy as.serting that it was time the work¬ 
ing class reached new heights of oon- 
ciousness in order to impart political 
education to the peasantryl The less 
radical wing of the ministry was coffii- 
picuoiis by the absence of its members. 

Throughout the inaugural seminar, a 
number ot sessions were held. Hie 
most notable among them related to 
the future of Zimbabwe’s agriculture 
.md industry, the role that Zimbabwe 
cnvi.sagcd for aid donors, and how 
ZIDS .saw itself by comparison with 
•similar institutions abroad (notably the 
IDS, Sussex; the, IDS in Kenya; the 
IDS.S in Nigeria; and the IDS in 
Tanzania), The Univensity of Ztoibabwe 
vas present in strong contingent, but 
there was an imbridgcable chasm be¬ 
tween ac.idani&s holding positions of 
authority and those just starting their 
career. The former were quite opposed 
to the idea of a research institute which 
was anything other than academically 
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vilue-free and neutral if not fence- 
Bitting on crucial bsues, even though 
they often felt the need (as was paiti- 
fiJarly the case with the nesvly ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chancellor and jiufst, 
William Kamba) to wrap np their 
arguments with patriotic fervour. The 
Latter, by contrast, were much more 
radical. 

Roughly about half the discussions 
centred round the speciBe problems 
facing Zimbabwe. The other half re¬ 
lated to what turned out to be detailed 
comparisons between development re¬ 
search institutes in different parts of 
Africa and between African settings 
and often. The ftree African experien¬ 
ces ftat were dealt with in detail 
related to Kenya, Tanzania and Nigeria. 
It was quite clear that even though In 
all these cases the IDS was integrated 
to the university system, its functions 
and programme were closely linked to 
government policies. What is more, 
ivory tower objectivity was often a 
cover for wbat were essentially research 
programmes tailored closely to require¬ 
ments stipulated by the regime. 

In the case of Tanzania, an aggres¬ 
sive stance on the part of the legkne 
on the question of 'African socialism’ 
often seems to be compromised by 
quite contradictory policies of depen¬ 
dence on intemationa] capital. Under 
•such conditions, the IDS’s role is some¬ 
times reduced to one of finding a 
rationale for what is essentially a diffi¬ 
cult pairing, to say the least, of theory 
and practice. The problem of reconcil¬ 
ing ideological and national interests 
would appear to have been solved in 
the cases of Kenya and Nigeria by the 
regimes’ open commitment to the de¬ 
pendant capitalist path of development 
in collaboration with intemationa! 
capital. Research resources to IDSs 
become available in the measure in 
which they are willing to focus on 
development problems within the con¬ 
text of the government’s commitment 
to market forces as the dynamic 
elements in the shaping of its trade 
and development policies. 

By contrast, the experience of de¬ 
veloped countries such as Britain was 
criticised on the same grounds as the 
philosophy underlying aid from de¬ 
veloped countries. The main charge 
here was the extent to which, beneath 
the cloak of academic objectivity, IDSs 
ill the universities of advanced capi- 
t.ilist countries often purveyed to 
underdeveloped countries projects which 
would be acceptable to donor nations. 
These institutes conceived fteir teiearoh 
in such a way as almost entirely to suit 
the ideology and temperament of the 
ruling classei in their countriCB even 


alftou^ they W it possftle to Indude 
some minor token concessions to 
radicalism which has begun to make 
itself felt since the late 60s, 

It was interesting to note that nelftB 
the experience of Mozambique in de¬ 
velopment research which is linked to 
a politically committed university 
.'.ystem (unlike Zimbabwe where the 
regime has not yet felt the need to 
tackle the ideological neutrality of the 
university), nor the very considerable 
expertise and fundamental research 
built into a network of institutions of 
research and hi^er learning ftrousft- 
(.ut India, quite outside the formal 
governmental or university system 
(over a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century), was discussed. Privately, how¬ 
ever, the founder members of ZIDS 
became very interested in the Indian 
experience of development research 
which seems to have succeeded in com¬ 
bining a sturdy independence of 
thought with a variety of approaches 
to similar problems in a practtcaRy 
totally free atmosphere. Over the last 
two decades or so, these institutes have, 
as a whole, achieved formidable results 
both in qualitative and in quantitative 
terms. This fact alone seemed to 
recommend itself to the ZIDS re¬ 
searchers who are committed to a 
research prospectus capable of further¬ 
ing development aims with the interests 
of the majority of the people at heart. 

Again and again, the discussion re- 
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turned to the queitioa of what tn&Sd 
happen to ZIDS if its present orienta¬ 
tion were to be vitiated by future 
policies of the government, Hie founders 
of the instftiite replied with the argu¬ 
ment that whether or not ZIDS’s future 
orientation could be guaranteed in ad¬ 
vance, it would of necessity have to be 
a part of the overall system; and if ftat 
system moved away from its present 
commitment to socialism, liberation, 
and democracy, then of course ZIDS 
as founded in Harare City in 1982 
would die a natural death. This pro¬ 
blem could not be solved by taking 
the path of the ivory tower. 

Throughout the session, a spirit o! 
free discussion marked the exchanges 
between the different tendencies that 
contended against each other, kn the 
process, government policies towards 
private enterprise, foreign capital, 
foreign aid, the land question, indus¬ 
trial labour, the rising African capi¬ 
talists and petty capitalists, education, 
and national culture were discussed in 
a frank and forthright manner. For 
those from abroad who had the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking part in the inaugural 
seminar, it was indeed a refreshing 
experience. However, time alone can 
tel! whether Zimbabwe’s specific con¬ 
tribution to the study of development 
ksues will be of the calibre that its 
foimding members expect under the 
present system of organisation. 
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REVIEWS 


Ailing Oilseeds 


K T Aduya 

QUicedi Economy of India: A Case Study of Groundnut by Lima 
Kapila; Agricole Publishing Academy, D-76 Panchsheel Enclave, New 
Delhi-llOOn.. 1982; 264 pp, Rs 125. 

Enluation Rqwrt on Oilseeds Devdopment Programme, Programme 
Evaluation Organisation, Planning Commission, Government of India, 
September 1981. 

OILSEEDS, the sick man ol the giuwn ,iic u.s('ti lor oil atraction, 12 

agricultural sector, ate attracting the pet cent (an exceptionally high figure) 

1 concern of economists seeking reasons loi .seed purposes, 4 to 5 per cent tor 
lor the total stagnation that has over-' direct consiunplion as edible nuts, and 
taken this commodity. The picture is around 1 per cent, constituting the 
now familiar one. Production of edible largest, best handpicked-sclected or 
,oilseeds has stagnated from 1970 at an UPS varieties, for c.xport at very good 
iannual figure ol 8.5-9.0 million tonnes, prices. Groundnut dictates the destinies 
5vVith an annual population growth late of the Indian oilseeds trade, and the 
of 2.5 per cent, a per capita income study by Uma Kapila is an effort to 

growth rate of 15 per cent, and an gain an insight into the factors that 

income elasticity of unity for vegetable have caused the stagnation in ground* 
nils, domestic demand for oil has risen imt production. While the area sown 
by* 4 per cent aimually, against an to this crop diuiiig the decade 1965-75 
actual production increase ol only 1.8 has only iluduated annually by 2.45 
per cent. The deficit between supply per cent, groundnut production ha.i 
and demand has widened trom about shown a much larger fluctuations oi 
0 lakh tonnes in 1970 to about 14 Jakh M.48 per cent, reflecting the heavy 
tonnes now, and even to maintain the reliance on uealher. The actual lacfoi 


low per capita intake of about 4.5- 
o.Okg annually it is necessary to an- 


rcsponsible is rainfall, barely 9 per cent 
of groundnut being grown under as- 


nually import vegetable oils tiom the smed irrigation. This marked instability 
world market to the tune of Rs 600 m production means an cnonnoiis sea- 
core. As both the quantity and the soiial fluctuation in prices: trough 
unit price go up, the import bill swells and peak prices in a season can differ 
alarmingly. by 85 per cent. 

Strategies to raise oilseed output are vvhat aie the components ol this 
1 constantly being devised by the ICAR ijehavioui';- L it aeteage shiits 

iVimetous oilseeds are raised in India, profitability ol 

'imoquallcJ in number and indeed even eonipeting crops like bajra, jowar, lagi, 
in quantity: we lead the world as pro- (.ytton and even paddy, or is it a Jack 
Jucers of groundnut, rape/mustard and gf ifiy stiniulu.s ol techiKilogical change? 
sesame, and rank second in regard to ■ 5 -],^^,. ynyMioiii are examined in Uma 
cator. Besides we have such divcr.se jiapiJa j book. Tlie major groundnut- 
oil-bcaring materials as the coconut, rising areas constitute a broad swathe 
linseed, sunflower, soyabean, cotton- q| 5 stales that run down tlie western 


seed and rice-bran, besides a host ol 


coa.st Itoni Gujaiat to Tamil Nadu, 


lorcst trees that bear oil, of which the Kerala cveeptrd. The growth patterns 
chief are the sal, mahua, neem, karanj j,, (by groundnut economy arc studied 
and kusnm. It seems paradoxical that „( ^ dbaggregulcd level in relation to 
oil shortages should coexist with this ytbgr oilseeds, in terms ot changes in 
plentitude, and yet it is so. area and in the yield per hectare, using 

Though a newcomer to India, having ine Adjustment Model set forth by 
been brought in by Portugues mission- Neriove in his 1958 book “The Dyna- 
aries just two centuries ago, the ground- mics of Supply: Estimation of Farmers' 
knut today dominates the Indian oil- Response to I’rices''. This is lollowed 
I'ceds scene. It has the largest share b> an analyiis of these patients in 
in the total area under all oilseeds, relation to price. Competing crops arc 
namely 48 per cent, and contributes ne.\t identified, lollowed by an analysis 
60 to 66 per cent of oilseeds pmduc- ol the factoi.s rcsiwiisihle for shiits in 
fioOi edible oil piodnetiRi and oilseed groundnut acieage, both statewise and 
values Snae 82 per cent of tbe nuts in sharper detail for 20 selected dis- 


tiicts. This is followed by an attempt 
to analyse the relative profitability of 
gmuiidniit In relation to other crops 
over a time period on the basis ol tami 
management data for two districts, 
namely Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu and 
Cuddapah in Andhia Pradesh. 

What emerges in the event is that 
the basic problem ot stagnation in 
yield has been mainly a result ot the 
lack el improved technology. Civeii 
the meagre resource pasition ot a lar- 
incr, the decision to allot land to 
igroiindimt (is governed csseutially by 
its profitability in relation to competing 
crops. This relative profitability is in 
turn influenced not just by relative 
prices, which often tavour groundnut, 
hut by such non-price factors as rival 
technology and irrigation. In Gujarat 
and Mahrashtra, lor example, it emei- 
ge.s that the decline in groundnut 
acreage in the 1965-75 period was not 
a consequence of price, but because 
eonipeting crops like bajra had better 
technologies to offer. There would ap¬ 
pear to be biological and other limita¬ 
tions to developing high-yielding 
varieties ol groundnut, one of which is 
the very high seed rate for crop multi¬ 
plication; thus to put one lakh hectares 
under an improved groundnut variety 
would require for sowing 10,000 ton¬ 
nes ot seed, to raise which would oc¬ 
cupy 10,000 heclares. In the southeni 
•states, in contrast, groundnut could 
gain acreage became of the spread ot 
irrigation, since the crop responds ex¬ 
tremely well even to one or two timely 
protective iirigations. However, the 
.sy.stcni in use for distribution ot irriga- 
lien walci favour the cultivation ot 
paddv and Is a disiiiceulive to raising 
groundnut on these lands. This calls 
lor coirective administrative action. 
Further, in a crop like weat, whole¬ 
sale prices arc veiy close to farm bar- 
ve.st prices; this is not so lor too 
groundnut, and traders rather than 
glowers get the benefit ot higher prices 
when market arrivals dwindle. Thus 
proper holding arrangements at the 
larmer level would be needed to achieve 
price stabilisation. Surprisingly, there 
is no mention of the abortive attemf* 
ol the Vanaspati Manufacturers' Asso¬ 
ciation in the sev'enties to propagate 
the high-quality mutants developed at 
BARC by irradiation, which underlinca 
the inherent groundnut problem. Noi 
is there any awareness of the NDDR 
effort to break the hold ol speculators 
and achieve a greatei share oi the 
groundnut market for farmers by em- 


m 


ploying low-oost groundnut oil obtained 
iron) abroad to stabilise pric» while 
simultaneously generating among them¬ 
selves better growing and production 
lechnoiogies. The ICRISAT efforts at 
better farm management lot groundnut, 
a semi-arid tropical crop, also finds no 
mention. In common with most writers 
on the subject, the recommendation 
lor optimal intake ot fal per se quotes 
the high earlier ICMR figures, rather 
than their much smaller 1981 estimates 
which take cognisance of the consider¬ 
able quantities ol invisible fat, amount¬ 
ing to some fi kg per head anuuallv. 
which acerue to the individual Irom 
average Indian cereal-based diets in all 
pads ol the countt)’. 

Nevertheless this is a usclul and 
well-coiioeived study which quantifies 
inlei’ences that have long been suspec¬ 
ted; it is particularly valuable lor its 
assessmeut of the role ol competing 
crops in the decision ot larmeis In 
grow groundnuts. It is interesting to 
couipare the book with the Evaluation 
Report ot the Oilseeds Development 
I'rogramme (1976-80) issued tecenliy 
by the Planning Commission, Tlio 
study was conducted in 13 major oil¬ 
seed states over 34 districts, 201 vil¬ 
lages and 2,132 beneficiaries. It inclu¬ 
ded the 5 major oilseed crops and was 
intended to assess hew tar recommen¬ 
ded package practices had been adopted, 
the utflily ol extension services, tlie 
availability of inputs, and the adequa¬ 
cy oi research. Once more the depend¬ 
ence on lainlall and the unfavourable 
eunipetitiveness ot oilseed crops emerge 
clearly. Adoption ol recommended im¬ 
proved oilseed varieties among tanners 
appeared to he satislaetory, but not the 
package ot iarniing practices that in¬ 
cluded seed rate, periodic replaeuueut 
ot seeds, and Heeding during intcr- 
eultmal operations. Cultivators with 
below 2 hectares frequently secured 
higher yields than did large cultivators; 
an observatiou now familiar in regard 
to HYV cereals. The lack ol total 
technologies lor oilseeds, such us arc 
available for competing crops, is again 
lirought out, calling for an intensifica¬ 
tion of research efforts, and for a grea¬ 
ter allutmeui of lands considering the 
many stakes involved in health, foreign 
exchange and uneasy external depend¬ 
ence. Being partly Central and partly 
state-run, conllicls in approach, pro¬ 
gramme content, incentives offered and 
organisational support have frequently 
led to imbalances in stall support and 
conlusiori by the laniicr. E.xtcnsion 
efforts were patchy, tlioiigli schemes 
like Training-and-Visit systems uiitiated 
in a few states in 1978-77 appeared 


to have bad a good impact in raiaing 
the quality of total parage adoption. 
What was heartening aboye all was 
that while practically no small farmer 
had availed himself of institutional 
credit, as had his bigger brethren, his 
yields were actually better. This points 
up the role that the NDDB seems 
Jikelj to play in terms of institutional 
support to tanners linked by way ot 
co-opeiatives. 

There is now a dear picture of what 
needs to be done to bring about the 
oilseeds revolution. The bumper crops 


during dto oatrent season' dl npe- 
mustard, the highest ever adiieved, 
and of summer groundnut under tnliga- 
tion, only serve to emphasise what 
overcoming known constraints can 
achieve. How are the corrective mea-' 
sutes to be put together into a cleanly- 
defined policy and promotion package 
tliai will support sustained oilseeds 
production? Only then will India me¬ 
diate the revolution for the ground¬ 
nut, as the USA did for the cotton¬ 
seed and soya, the USSR for the sun¬ 
flower, and Mala),sia for the oil palm. 


Big JName for Scant Effort 

J B D^Sooza 


liiban Problems and Policy Penp< 

Abhinav Publications, New Delhi, 

THIS Js a collection of essays on 
various urban problems in India, put 
together by the Social Scientists' As¬ 
sociation oi the Union government's 
Town and Country Planning Organisa¬ 
tion (TCPO). Understandably, half 
the number of essays are contributed 
by present or former members of that 
(cganisation. Predictably too, one-liltli 
of the 21 contributors is occupied by 
llic present chid of TCPO. 

In the range of its covera.ge the 
book is rashly ambitious. Urban trans- 
poitation, housing, environmental pol¬ 
lution, land, urban managenieni and 
economies - all these claim a share. 
And there is even a dip into iutuio- 
logy. The introduction laments the 
lack ol comprehensiveness in the study 
of urban planning and development 
111 India; “only a few isolated studies 
dealing with partial analysis are lound 
scattered in some professional journals. 
The conlents of this book hiing some 
of these together...''. This is indeed 
tiue, and the contents remain isolated 
adiclcs, even though the editor claims 
that a "compreheusive line ol think¬ 
ing and approach emerges from the 
combined reading of all the subjects 
dealt isicj in various papers.. ”. 

-As isolated efforts, only a lew ol 
the essays are careful studies or worth 
reading. The two opening pieces, one 
by U C Mullick and the other by 
C S Gupte, base their prescriptions on 
the widely prevalent myth that our 
large cities are growing much faster 
than the small and medium towns. 
This i.s- simply not true, as a percep¬ 
tive paper by a Planning Commission 
consultant pointed out recently. The 
myth, carefully losicrcd into a basis 
lor uiisgiiided policy, has befuddled 
much Indian thinkmg on urban pro- 


ctives edited by Gopal Bhargava, I 
1981; pp 531, Rs 150. j 

blems m the last 20 years, I did not^ 
expect to find it accepted as dogma/ 
by members of the TCPO, one ol' 
them a former leader of that organisa¬ 
tion. Mullick displays his innocence ol 
urbanisation rates, again, later in the 
book, when he lefers to an annual 
urban growth rate of 3.8 per cent foi 
the country in 1961-71. His owi, 
figures too show that it was actually 
below 3 per cent. 

Of the five parts in the section mi 
urban land, the first has at least thi 
virtue of brevity, though it does nci 
fulfil ihc editor's promise (in ho 
introduction) of greater “emphasis on 
immediate policy implications than 
on pedantic treatment". The second 
ol these parts, again by U C Mullick, 

IS a worthless chapter on the urban 
land ceiling. We loam, inter alia, flud 
population density is 14 times higher'V 
;i] urban areas than it is in the rest 
of ihe country — a bit of knowledge 
that is pretty useless without compaia- 
tive figures for other countries. Mul¬ 
lick is also perturbed about the raii. 
of diversion of agricultural land le 
urban use — really a non-issue in j 
country where urban land is an in¬ 
significant proportion of the lotal 
land area. G B Krishna Rao's piece on 
the same subject, though slightly moie 
useful,' is still naive and simplistic. 

Asok Mitra’s contribution ‘Urban 
Poor and Social Ferment’ is real)) 
one of the few reasons for which one 
would want to borrow this book. In 
an effort to dispel the impression ihni 
it is the urban poor that invariabl.v i 
generate social ferment, Mitra pul' 
forward a number of admittedly w"' 
tested hypotheses, and describes i’'*-' 
effects of infrastructural improvemcnh> 
on different groups. This is easily thf 
most thoughtful essay in the 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A Cross-Sectional Analysis of Poverty and 
Undernutrition in Rural India 

Rajaram Dasgupta 

Poi'crlij is chartuicriscd hij low fnrmnc- aitd roiisiimpfion. In llic rintil amis, llic causes of ponerty 
have him traced to the nnciiiml distrihiition of land and assets. 

This paper looks into the causes of poverty in rural India and .su'^a.esls that there is no single 
cause. Income generation llnvngh cnijdoyineni creation, change in production paltcin of cereals to 
wheat and coarse grain, and a check in population growth arc immediately indicated as the means to 
alleviating poverty. 


I'OVERTY in an arra is pTOTally 
('liaiadcri.si'il by low level nl ineiiiiie, 
01 low level ol eonsumplion, ol eilliiT 
the whole population or a pait of the 
population. Povcity, in Imliati context, 
has I'onorally been vn vveil in terni.s of 
the niiniinmn level of .siirviv.il which 
.nt.iin ha.s been lorntulafeil in teiin.s ol 
ijiiniinuni reqniiemenl ol ealoiie intake. 
The Centie tor itevrlopmeiit Studies 
(Cr).S)t and Panikai* have alreadv 
studied the vaiialion in pei eapii.i in¬ 
take of calories in dilfeient .states, just 
a.s average inconit' doe.s not esp'aiii ttifi 
peverty ol a society, aveiaye intake ot 
e,dork's, ton, doe.s not .say miieli ahoiit 
the incidence ol iindeniulrition. We, 
Iheiefore, intend to ids'ntily to vari- 
•ihle.s that iiifliienee the consumption 
expenditure or ealoiie intake ol poor 
people, In other word.s, t\e would like 
lo find nut the causes of poverty and 
iiiidernutrition. We would, however, 

k ii'slriet our anaK.sks lo iiir.al aieas. 

^ .\s.set distribution nr land iiieiiuality 
in the rural .areas luxs been ar.tiiied a.s 
the most important reason tor jxiverfv. 
CDS’ has .shown that a netrative cni- 
lelation e'ti.sts iK’tween land iiief|iialit\ 
iiiul average* intake ot eilher eeieals or 
r.iinrie. Land ineriualily. however, m.iv 
e.iiise aksohite pnveity also. II kind l,s 
eoiicentratod in a tew hands, the wage 
i.'i'le too which is the .source ol iiii'oine ol 
pikir people may go down. This liap- 
I'ens becaase, as there are iiio'e land- 
l''.s.s people they otfer tlieiii.selves a.s 
iigrieiiltural lahoiirers to just the tew 
kind owners. They will thii.s compete 
Im work, decreasing the wage i.iti' in 
the pioctaa. It poor peojile do tint liavc 
other as.sets and .source,s ot iiieoiiie, 
kind nerpiality and the low wage rate 
Would detenninc poverty. It. however, 
tlieie are other than agrieultiiral acti- 
vities which generate employment 
among poor people, and raise their 
total income, land distribution may not 


be a eiiie.i! v.iil.ible foi e\p|,iniiiig 
pineils. ' 

CDS' loiind II neg.i'ive eoweliitlini 
liclueeii pel capita ai'iieultiiv.il inemie 
aiiil Iter eapiia eeieals intake or calorie 
■ii'.iki- Ties luidit h.isi luippeiied lic- 
'■.iiise iimiiiii.il ineoiiie. in tead ol real 
iii'ome, SI'S eousiileieil. I’liiiikar'' on 
the eonti.iiy obtained a pusitive eor- 
le'.i'ion hefneeii e.iloiie inlake and 
e.in.smiiM (■■,peii(liime \s an iiierease 
in ovei.ill leal ineonie is likely to in- 
eie.i.se the piiiell.isill'J pilWel ol poor 
p'ople tiKi. we expert poverty to be 
'IS., wh.if icai iiKswne is more. Tins, 
ii'mevr- depends upon how the in- 
eocne ii.i.s licen LU'nei.itid. It ineonie is 
ei'iiei.itcd hv a lew persons thiough 
I i mill -.saving deviei'.', )Kiverty may not 
lie iMilKiti'd 01 eten lediiced by rai.s- 
iii'g oveiail leal ineonie. 

Uneiiipio', men! is. Ihereloie, anolhei 
s.iii.ililc wliieb ranse.s ]i(iveit\, Visaii.V' 
ii'aiiilain.s a eie.ii ;r,.'.oi'i,ilion lietwnn 
poveiK .ind iineniplinineiil, A.s he linds 
iinnlnnl.nv iinniiplnviiienf more hi 
loHer-iiieiiine eki'ise.s, if i.s <'\|ieeted 
III,it poveilv IS 111(1 e uhcu' nneiiiploy 


iiient i.s higli. Tin- pair aie, atler all, 
sii]ilio.sed to he lienellteil by eiiililoy- 
ineiit wliK'li gives tliem ineonie. l>pcn- 
denee' of l,rndh'.s.s people on agrieiiltiiie 
is another iea.son foi )Kiverty. II there 
i.s moie non-agricu'lin.il aelivity. siipi 
Iilv ot hiliom to agrieultiiral ai'tivities 
tti'l go down, and inuseipienliy wage 
lale too will go up. New prodiiet.s will 
■ leate new iiiarket.s. and in the proees.s 
it will bring developineiit tlirough ovei- 
all inciea,se in prodiietion or leal in¬ 
eonie buiefiling all ela.s.se.s. h'lnally, 
deiiiogi'a])hic pressure .seeiii.s to be one 
ol till' inaior eaii.se.s ol poverly in India. 
In till' ab.seiiee ol miliiiiiled prodiietion 
nutenlial, pi'r eapiia income ti'mls to 
be lower 11 popiilalioii piisssure i.s 
hiirher. Also, the burden ol this icdnc- 
tiiin I.s liorne inou' Ihan piopoilionatelv 
by poor people. As laliour .supply iri- 
c leases die wagi' tide leiid.s to ri'diice. 

,So fai, we wete drsciissing povi'rty 
in terius nl income, Anothei inder ol 
piiveitv i.s the niitiitioiial intake. We 
I in .ipply ihc almse avgiiinon's to 
ai'.ibse eilher the .aveiage intake ot 
niitiients, 01 inlake of iiiitiicnt.s among 


Tsnir, 1: List or- A'miI'Miiiis CoNsiiiiairn i\ Oeii KXKiKisr, 


VaiiabU 

Number 

Vaiiihic Dcsciipiioh 

Variable 

Name 

1 

Sen's notcrly index IP7f-74 

P 


Index of iindcimitii ion IP7I-72 

U 

t 

llnonipliiymenl mte, male l'>72-7.'t 

DM 

4 

Itnemploymcnl rale, female I't72-7.t 

III' 

A 

Unei.tploynien! rate.Iioal IP72-73 

UT 

6 

Uiieniploynicitl rale, male 1970-71 

Ml 

7 

keaiw.igc i-alc, male 1970-71 

\VM 

« 

Rcalwage rii'e, female 1970-71 

VVh 

P 

snare of iigrieiiltuial l.ihouieis 1071 

th's 

it) 

Proportion of landless households 1971-72 

PI, 

II 

Priiportioii of household wilh holding of 1 aeic or li“s 1971-72 

PM 

12 

Pci capi'a output of total cereals 1971-72 

OC 

H 

Lire'nt? ratio of kmd ownership 1971-72 

1 . 

14 

Density nf popiiliilion 1971-72 

DP 

15 

Rural real per capita SDP 1971-72 

RP 

It; 

Per capita consuinpiion of liec 1970-71 

CR 

17 

Per capita consumption of wheat 1970-71 

CW 

lit 

Per capita consumption of other cereals 1970-71 

CO 
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Task 3 ; Lineab Hbgbession Results with Index or Undebsutbitjon (u) as Dependent VASUBLEf 



Constant 

Term 

MI 

WM 

WF 

OC 

RP 

CR 

cw 

CO 

R-* 

1 

.163 

(.918) 

.0147 

(2.84)* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.34 

2 

.197 

(1.149) 


-.028 

(1.15) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


.02 

3 

.234 

(1.42) 

— 


-.069 

(1..18) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.06 

4 

.247 

(2.05)* 


— 

— 

-.663 

(.7.5I)‘ 


— 

— 


.43 

5 

.269 

(1.77)** 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 0008 
(2.14)* 

— 

— 

— 

.20 

6 

.0775 

(.297) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

.00(1 

(l-.W)*** 

— 


.09 

7 

.171 

(1.32) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 018 
(4.06)* 


.51 

8 

1.63 

(.918) 

■ 

■ 






-.008 

(1.73)** 

.12 


Notes: f Figures in parenthesis are T values 

• Significant at 5 per cent level 
** Significant at 10 pet cent level 
Significant at 15 per cent level 


miclcrnoiirislu'd people who are gene- 
Kil’y jxior pmple, llie ineidenec ol 
niideinoltitioii depends not only upon 
ahove economic variahles, hut also on 
conaninption .Itehaviour. I’lotein-ralorie 
inalnutrition, allecting mainly eliildren 
he'onging Ui poverty groups, is more 
I'l.evalent in Ihi rice eating holts ol 
the (Siiintjs.’ 


2 




(q - w,/2 -f w, /2 f n/2) 


whole, 


Y, = pel capita iulake ol calorie 
ul ilh class. 


We have, thio, in the above discus- 
.cioii fiied to put lorward that variahles 
l.lie employment rate, wage rate, den- 
mIv ol population, distribution of land, 
indu.stiiali.sation, or dependence on 
.igriciiiliire along with production level 
determine the poverty. And these vari¬ 
ables along with the consumption pat- 
leni deteiimine incidence ol undemulri- 
I:ou also. 

^ We have not so lar defined ixiveity 
Ol iinderniitrition in iinantilativc terms 
Ml that we can test our arginnents. 
Without going into details about de¬ 
bate ol measurement and properties of 
different social welfare liinclions, we 
cm .safely as.sunie that Sen’s poverty 

I index P" is the liest measurement ol 

I poverty. This takes care ol (i) head¬ 
count ratio of people below a certain 
niinimum level of living (or poverty 
line), (ii) distrihution of income within 
the people of poor group, and (iii) gap 
ol income ol each member ol poor 
gioup from the poverty line. And to 
iiHusure undemutrition we wid use 
index of undemutrition u given in 
lda.sgupta* which is similar to Sen's 
index P except for the fact that instead 
of poverty line and expenditures in 
iiicmetary teims, we use minimum level 
itnd intakes in calorie imits. ‘U’ ior 
grouped data has been formulated as 
Pillows 1 


7, = iimiiiimm level ot calorie 
lequirement. 

W, the proportion of popula¬ 
tion upto and including 
the ith class. 

Wi = cumulative proportion ol 
ixipiilatioii upto and inclu¬ 
ding tlie ith class. 

L - the iiiiiiilM r ol classes be¬ 
low the level ol z. 

q = pioporlion ol people below 
the level ol z. 

.mcl n = population size. 

We have in this exercise with Inter- 
slate data, through regression analysis, 
tried to investigate which of the above 
variables arc m lact rc.sponsible lor 
inter-state variations in poverty and 
undemutrition in the rural areas. Sen’s 
index P tor chffe.ient states (rural areas) 
has been given in Ahluwalia,“ Index 
ol undcmirlriliou U described earlier 
has been taken Irom Dasgupta." In¬ 
equality of land distribution, measured 
h,. Ixiientz ratio L, has been givwi in 
Mukherjee.’- Although, it is for the 
vear 1971-72, we do not think this 
v.il le changes niiich in a short period 
ol two to three yeans. Other measiu'es 
ol laud distiilnitiun ate proportion ot 
landless households and proportion of 
households with holdings of one acre 


or le.ss given iii Sinha'^ collected from 
All-India Riiial Debt and Investment 
Smvey by the Heserve Bank ot India. 
Uiiemployiiienl lates have licen taken 
lioiii the 25tli round ol NSS surveys 
(No 255 and No 270) lor 1970-71 and 
1972-73. Money wage rates, too, .have 
been taken Irciiii NSS 25tli round data, 
which IS again loi 1970-71, To remove 
till' pi ICC effect, or in other words to 
convert it into ical wage, we have used 
iiilei-slatc (iiiral) price indices eom- 
luitcd by Bhattacliaiya.“ Tlic,se inicr- 
.sl.itc puce indices aie, however, tor 
19()l-()2. Ill the alisence ol any other 
.scries lor riiial area', our tacit assump¬ 
tion in this excercise is that inter-state 
liricc variations in rural areas in the 
.scvciilics are the same as they were 
III the .si.\:tk',s. Per capita stale domestic 
piodiicl (SDP) has licen taken Itoni 
llBl biilletm.t' Huial per capita SDP 
has been cxmipiileil considering SDPi 
lioiii agiiculliiie and animal husliandry, 
and iiiial iwpulatioii. Tliey have again 
licc'ii dcilatcd liy inter-state price 
indices, mentioned earlier, to arrive at 
leal pci capita ruial incuiic. As SDPs 
aic given in 1961-62 prices, use ot 
raial inter-state price indices given by 
Bhattacharya'ii does iiol pose problems 
as m the case of deflating wage tate.s. 
Density of population has been takeu 
irom the Statistical Ahs-traet. Sliarc ol 
agricultural iabourers in total workers 
in rural areas in 1971 has been taken 
fioiii Sinha'' where it has been collect¬ 
ed irom the census papers. 

We have given the jesulls ol linear 
icgiessiim oijuatioiis in Taldc 2, where 
Sen's poverty index P is the dependent 
variable. Equations (1) to (12) contain 
only one explanatory variable in each 
equation, whereas (13) to (18) are 
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tnuhiple nigMuionj. Bolii demitjr of 
population and unemployment rate 
appear to be significant variables to 
explain inter-state poverty differences, 
Coellicicnls ol all thiee kinds ot 
uiicnip.iiynicnt lutas — male, leniale 
and total — arc significant Another 
inleicstiiig and significant variable 
dek'uiiiiiing laiverty i^ the share ol 
agricultural laboiircis lo total rural 
wuikeis. S'haic ol agiiciiltuial labouicn 
and iviveilj have been imiiid to be 
ivisitivcly ciiiicl.ilcd. This lends sup- 
IKirt to oui eailicr hyixitbcsis that non- 
agiiculliiial activities gcnciatc cinploy- 
nicnt, icducc supply ul lalxiur to agii- 
ciilluiul activity thus iiicicasiiig wage 
iicc, and in the piocess increase total 
piiidiiilKin by cii'ating new markets — 
and finally, i educe laivcily. Heal wage 
laic ill I'ljuatioii (11) and (12), loo, 
siiows till- piopci sign althougli signi- 
hiaiit at lU and 15 per ccii! piubabilily 
Icieis (iiily, 

W(‘ liuvc tailed, bowcvci, to cslali' 
ll.-li lliat iiieijualily in laud holdings has 
hecn one ol tin causes iil absolute 
povcity. W e, in tact, find levcise signs 
ill eipialioiis (b), U) and (b), although 
none ol ttic cocllicients is significant. 
Loicnlz lalio ol laud lioldiiigs, without 
being significant, however, sliow a pio¬ 
pci sign ill uiultiplc legrcssioii crpia- 
lion (li). M icquircs much more 
derailed study lo establish the relation- 
ship between poverty and land dhtii- 
Initiuii. We slioiild laite that one acie 
III land in tlie diy region and one aeie 
111 land in llie wet region aic not ttie 
same so tar ils geneialion ot income is 
eoiesiilered. A negative lesidt (inly 
shows lliat llicic are other lacliirs 
wliieli iiLso eaii,,e poveity. Uural real 
per capita SDl', liolh in smiplc re¬ 
gression ei|iialion (1(1) and niulljple 
legiessioii cqiiatKiii (15), ajipeais to be 
significant vaiialilc to dctennine 
poverty. The regiessioii result lends 
suppoit to our other hypothesis also, 
that deiiiogiapliic pte.ssuic is one ot the 
causes ol poveity. 

Ill Table ;i we have regre,ssuin lesulLs 
witli Hides ol undernutrition as the 
ifipendent variable. Hero al.so we find 
tli.il iiiideriiutrition depends upon the 
iineinployment rate and the rural real 
pel e.ipil.i lueoine. CDS'* showed also 
that pel capita calorie intake increases 
with the inciease in toodgrains pro¬ 
duction, Our result latlicr goes beyond 
it, showing that output ol cereals and 
in.lcs lit iiiideiinitrilion are negatively 
correlated — which indicates that 
henelit ol increase in cereals production 
percolates to the poorer sections too. 
More interestingly, imdennttrition de¬ 
pends u[>un oonsiioiption pattern as 


. •. - i,. ..yrt'IA. - ..s -,-. , ; z ,■ ' 

well Whereas rice coasmaiitiM » potti- 
lively correlated - with undemutrition, 
consumption ol wheat and other cereals 
is negatively correlated with under- 
mitrltion. Beta coefficient of wheat con¬ 
sumption is also highly significant 
I’anikar'" has aheady shown that aver¬ 
age intake ol caloric is highest in wheat 
blits. 

W'liat wc would, thcielore, like to 
eontiude lioin the above lesulLs is that 
llieie is no single eaiisc ot ixiverty, A.s 
wc toiildn’l eslalilisli the causal ullect 
111 Jaiiil distriliiitioii on poveity, we 
should not put it lorwaid lor the lime 
Iniiig. Iteal per capita inciiic, including 
n I cals piodiielion, has to lie increased, 
lint this will not reduce poveriy unless 
iineiiiploynienl is ledueed. 

In otiici words we can conclude that 
die ledneliuii ul yioveily will nut 
Ii('ie.s.saiily' take place though tlic pio- 
i(s.s ol land redistribution, hut may be 
.leliicved 'Ihiough ciiiployinciit geiicia- 
iioii .seiiemc.s pideralily m non- 
.igiiculliua! activity so that by creating 
lu w inaikcts this will induce gicater 
agiieulliiral production and also pci 
e.ipita income. Tins will also lake caie 
ol liistiihutioiial aspecls. .Another 
iiii))oilaiil puml V,i'lcii eiueigcs liiiiii 
dll' above e.\eieise is that llie eoiisuiiip- 
iion paltein, and eoiLseijuciitly the 
production pattern, sliould be eliaiiged 
111 lavoiii ol wlieal and coarse cereals. 
11 lias to he noted that, as the density 
ol jxrpiilalioii lias been one ol tlir 
iiMsoils ol poveity, poinilation growtii 
li.is lo he (hecked. It is, however, a dll- 
lerciil queslioii wlictlici iXrpiilatKiii 
glow til wiil auloiiiaticully .slop in the 
long lull Ihumgli over all deviiopiiieill 
Ol whelliei it liiis lo tw elieeki'd tiy 
laiiiily pluiiniiig piogiaiiiiiies. 
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UCO Bank in IMP 

UNITliD COMMERCIAL BANK has 
I'eiiuested the govcrnmcni of Madhy.i 
Pradesh for its recomraondatioii (c 
Reserve Bank of India for sponsoring 
a legimial ruial hank in the stale, 
UCu Bunk has so far sponsored seven 
RRBs in the country, out the present 
|•ellllcsl is signilicaiit in the sense that * 
the Bank has made this request des- i 
pile the fact that it has no lead dis- 
incls in Madliya Pradesh. (ICO Bank 
is showing keen interest in expanding 
Its business in Madhya Pridesh. Re- i 
cenlly it opened its 100th branch in | 
the state. Apart from further expan¬ 
sion of hriinchcs, the Bank is conlem- 
plating establishment of Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Branches for operation on a 
cluster approach for intensive lending 
in the rural areas, a foreign exchange 
branch to promote the export-orienteit 
industries and a training centre at 
Bhopal. In the area of rural develop¬ 
ment, the Bank now has DU ARDC 
schemes in MP with a commitment d 
Rs 10.25 crore. These include energi¬ 
sation of pump sets in 21 districts 
and rural electrification in five dk" 
trids. ’Tire IRDP advances of the 
Bank in the state tticompass 5,000 
persons and stood at Rs 1.80 crore a' 
outstanding in 1981. 
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Slorphology of Urbanisation in India 

Some Results from 1981 Census 


Rikesh Mohan 
Chandrashekhar Pant 


The Provisiomil Population Totuh of the M] Ceimm reveal a marked acceleration in the pace of 
iirhunimtion in India diiriiif' the decade 1&71-8L Thin paper seekn to place this development in its 
proper persjrective, both in relation to jxist trends in India as well as in relation to the urhanisotion 
experience of other developing countries. Further understanding of the emerging pattern of urbanisa¬ 
tion is sought by the disaggregation of trends uplo the state and sub-regional lend. 

It is evident that there has been a marked acceleration in the rate of urban growth in India 
according to all conventional measurements but that it is still dmc as compared with the rest of the 
world. It is striking that India exhibits a very stable settlement structure such that much of the urban 
grouih that has occurred has been because of the accretion to existing towns and settlements and only 
marginally because of the emergence of new towns. As a result, the proportion of urban popidation 
residing in towns above a certain poindation ait-off point continues to increase, but there is little 
evidence of correlation between city size and rates of pofmlation growth. 

Examination of regional and state level data are quite illuminating. The relatively poorer states 
have urbanised faster than the old industrially advanced states like West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra. There are diversities within the large poor states .such as VP, Bihar and Madinja Pradesh. 
The sub-regions tvitb heavy industrial investments such as southern Bihar and eastern Madhya Pradesh 
.show very high urban growth rates and correspondingly low rural growth rates. Agriculturally stagna¬ 
ting regions like ea.stern UP and northern Bihar in the northern Gangetic Plain also show high rates of 
urban growth but along with relatively high rural growth rates as well. Agriculturally prosperous regions 
tike Punjab. Haryana and Western UP, exhibit marked declitres in rural population groidh rates along 
with an acceleration in urban growth. Hence the phenonmon of overall acceleration in urban growth in 
India has rather diverse causes which have, to he understood at the regional level. 

This paper is bemg published in two txirfs. The first part, which appeared last week, examined the 
urbanisation record in India since 1901 and the pattern of growth of towns and cities. The second part 
of the paper, published below, analyses the regional pattern of urban grouih and also attempts an 
interpretation of urbanisation in India. 


IV 

Regional Pattern of Urban Growfli 

.StATI!\VISE P.Vn'ERN OF Ubran GROVmi 

India being such a large country, 
with the larger states having popula- 
tioas greater than most countries in 
the world, it is necessary to disaggre¬ 
gate the trends in urbanisation to .it 
least the state level. It should be said 
at the outset that the variation in 
'■vperience among states is surpris¬ 
ingly large and one that is not readi¬ 
ly explicable. A good understanding 
of the process of urbanisation in India 
requires a much more systematic study 
at the regional level. Such a study 
would relate variables such as chan¬ 
ges in agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
ductivity to the conditions in the ur¬ 
ban and rural labour markets and 
product markets, alongwith a conside¬ 
ration of demographic variables. Only 
then can a structuiW understanding 
of the process be achieved. This paper 
merely sets out the trends as revealed 


by the Census, but it does attempt to 
offer .some interpretations which can 
only be verified by a more systematic 
study. 

As w,is pointed out larlier, Kerala 
poses particular problems in the defi¬ 
nition of urban areas. Its overall popu¬ 
lation density was about 550 people 
per sq km in 1971, the rural density 
itsell being about 480. Further, 
about 80 per cent of the rural popula- 
ti»n lived in villages of over 10,000 
population and another 15 per cent in 
villages in the range of 5,000 to 10,000 
population. Hence, almost all the 
settlements would qualify for classi¬ 
fication as urban .settlements were it 
cot for the additional requirement ol 
75 per cent of the male labour force 
being in non-agrieulture. With such 
high overall deasities, it b also not 
easy to deride on the boundaries of 
settlements. It is presumably because 
of these problems that there appear 
to have been major definitional 
changes in the 1981 census. Many 
towns in the classes IV, V and VI 


range Irom the 1971 census do not 
appear in this census (for details, see 
Appendix) and many new towns 
have been added, Kerala has, there¬ 
fore, been omitted in this state-wise 
analysis because of all these defini¬ 
tional problems. 

Colums 1-3 of Table 7 pft-sent the 
growth rates of urban population in 
states from 1951-81, As is evident 
from column 3, all the relatively 
poorer states (Andhra, Bihar, Madhya 
Fradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh) 
have s-xperienced rapid urban growth 
during 1971-81, while only Haryana 
among the richer states has experi¬ 
enced comparable growth. In fact, the 
old indu.strially developed states ol 
West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, and Maha- 
rathtra, have the lowest rates. Natur¬ 
ally, absolute increases in urban 
population in these states continue to 
be large because of higher intial levels. 

If We compare the trends in urban 
growth during the decades 1961-71 
and 1971-81, we observe an aceeleit- 
tion in the rate of urban populatithi 

'1W9 
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Table 7; Statewise' Geoattb of Ueban Popdlation I95M981 


(ptr cent per year) 


State 

1951-61 

1 

All Towns 

1961-71 

2 

1971-81 

t 

Towns above 20,000 Only 

1951-61 1961-71 1971-81 

1 5 6 

Andhra 

1.5 

2.9 

4.0 

3.5 

3.9 

5.0 

Bihar 

4.1 

3.7 

4.4 

4.8 

4.1 

5.4 

Gujarat 

1.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3,6 

4.2 

Haryana 

1.1 

3.1 

4.8 

4.4 

3.9 

5.2 

Karnataka 

1.7 

3.1 

4.2 

3.5 

3.8 

5.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.0 

3,9 

4.6 

4.6 

5.0 

4.8 

Maharashtra 

2.0 

3.5 

3.4 

3,6 

4.0 

3.8 

Orissa 

6,5 

5.2 

5.3 

7.4 

7.9 

6.0 

Punjab 

2.6 

2.3 

3.7 

1.9 

2.6 

4.1 

Rajasthan 

1,1 

3.3 

4,6 

2.8 

4.3 

5.4 

Tamil Nadu 

2,1 

3.3 

2.5 

6.1 

4.1 

2.9 

Uttar Pradesh 

0.9 

2.7 

4.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3.9 

W/Cst Bengal 

3,1 

2,5 

2.8 

3.3 

2.7 

3.1 

India- 

2.33 

3.26 

3.85 

3.59 

3.85 

4.18 


Niiecs: : (I) Including all states with total population greatar than 10 
million in 1971 but excluding Kerala and Assam, 

(2l Including all States except Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. 


growth In almost all the states. In 
contrast, the rate of growth of rural 
population has declined in must states 
during this period. These declines 
have been significant in man.v cases 
(see Appendix Table A-1), Only in 
Tamil Nadu has there been an appreci¬ 
able decline in the rate of urbanisa¬ 
tion during the petiod. 

In order to have a more complete 
picture of the urban growth experience 
of different .states over the three 
decades, from 1951 to 1981, states 
have been grouped into four categories 
in Table 8. The variation in the e.x- 
perience of the different groups ol 
states, referred to earlier is, immedi¬ 
ately apparent. Thus, even in the 
richer states, two patterns that are 
diametrically oppasitc are revealed. 
Thus, in the old industrially and com¬ 
mercially developed state.s of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat, the urban growth 
rate increased initially but tapered off 
thereafter while in the agriculturally 
progressive developed .states of Punjab 
and Haryana the opposite was experi¬ 
enced. Clearly different forces are at 
work in these states, and more detailed 
analysis would* be required before 
further generalisations could be made. 

Columns 4-8 of Table 7 give com¬ 
parable growth rates for urban popula¬ 
tion including towns in Class I, II and 
III • only. In column 3 of Table 8, the 
states have been categorised in a simi¬ 
lar way but with the new definition. 
While most of the observatioas made 
earlier are also valid with the new 
dcfitfllion, there are some changes that 
appgar significant. The changes between 
dopgdos. are much k-ts with this defini¬ 


tion — presumably because the defini¬ 
tion is mure consistent beUveen 
Ihc stales. The acceleration between 
tlecadi'.s Ls also less pronounced — al- 
(Iwiigh the rate of growth for each 
slate is much higher. This re.sult ex¬ 
tends the idea that the Indian settle¬ 
ment structure is of Song standing and 
Is also stable at the state level. 

Thus, the fact that the urbanisation 
Kite fnr esass III towns and above is 
higher than for all towns taken toge¬ 
ther, again points to the fact that mast 
iirhani.sation is by accretion to exisb'ng 
towns of all sizes and there are only 
.smalt additions of new towns at the 
lower end of the range. This now ap¬ 
pears to be true at the state level as 
well. It may. however, he expected 
that in states such as Orissa, UP (parti¬ 
cularly Ea.stern UP) and Madhya Pra¬ 
desh (particularly Eastern MP), where 
initial urbanisation levels were low and 
lowas fixated sparsely, there would be 
gi eater potential for the emergence ol 
new towns. 

It Is now generally accepted that 
disparities among states have widened 
.sinre independence and especially since 
the mid-.sixties. In particular, disparities 
in agricultural productivity have be¬ 
come very large since the advent ol 
the green revolution (Mohan, 1974). As 
a result, the inequality among states 
in per capita income has also become 
worse. It is then interesting to find, h> 
this context, that the distribution of 
population growth rates for rural as 
well as urban areas has tended to be¬ 
come more uniform between states over 
the same period. The co-efflclent of 
variation between states of rural popu- 


la^n growlh rates has declined 
from 0.38 for 1951-61 period to 0.12 
lor 1961-71 and 0.16 for 1971-81. The 
corre.sponding co-elBclcnts for uriran 
IKipulatiim growth are 0.31 and 0.2(1 
rc.<peclively.“ Furthermore, the pat¬ 
tern is confirmed if taken back to the 
1941-51 decade as well. The co-eflicient 
of variation for rural population growth 
rates for that decade was about 0.49 
and for urban population growth rates 
alxiut 0.31 again. 

What is of great interest is that the 
variation in urban population growth 
rates has declined as well in the past 
decade. It may be .somewhat premature 
to draw strong conclusions from the de¬ 
cline of this one inequality measure — 
the co-efficient of variation — in one 
decade after it had been stable for 
three decades. First, this decline is 
presumably a result ot the lower vari¬ 
ation across states in total population 
growth rates. But it may also be a re¬ 
sult of the dispersal of industrialisation 
that has taken place among the states — 
although this Is still of small magnitude. 

Sekhar (1981) has documented the 
decline in the index (the Theil Index) 
of inequality between states in orga¬ 
nised industry over the last two de¬ 
cades — whether measured by value- 
added or employment. It must be em¬ 
phasised that the changes have been 
.small; as late as in 1976, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal. Gujarat and Tamil Nadu 
together accounted for about 55 per cent 
of all value added and 52 per cent 
of all employmenj in the manufacturing , 
(factory) sector. In 1961, by corapari- ; 
son, these four states accounted for as 
much as 68 per cent of value added f 
and 58 per cent of employment. Given j 
this small change, not much can be ; 
made of the decline in the variation 
in the rate of urbanisation — only that 
the two results are at least consistent j 
with each other. | 

Table A-1 on rural population growth | 
rates is of further interwt There have ' 
Ireen significant declines in the rate of ! 
growth of rural population in the high ‘ 
agricultural productiwty states ol ' 
Haryana and Punjab; but small in- I 
creases have taken place in the low i 
productivity states of Bihar, Rajasthan 
and UP (tiwugh it must be not^ that 
declines also took place in other states 
such as Orksa and Madhya Pradesh). 
Preliminary census results (J N Sinba, 
1982) indicate that for the first time 
.since the turn pf rite century, there may 
have been a perceptible decline in the 
proportion of. labour force engaged in 
agriculture — from 66.8 per cent in 
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Table 8: Urban Growth w States during 1951-1981 



Category ot Stales 

1 

All Towns 

2 

Towns of Population 
above 20,000 Only 

3 

(1) 

States where the rale of growth 

Aiidhi'.i, Karnataka, Rajasthan 

Andhra, GujaiUt, Karnataka 

of urban, population has in¬ 
creased continuously since 
1951-61 

and Utiar Pradesh 

and Rajasthan 

(II) 

States where the rate increased 

Gujarat, Maharashtra and 

Madhya Pradesh, Mahargshlra 

between 1951-61 and 1961-71 
but declined or remained con¬ 
stant thereafter 

Tamil Nadu 

and Orissa 

till) 

States where the rate declined 

Bihar, llary.nia. Madhya Pr.i- 

Bih,ii', Haryana. Punjab. 


or remained constant between 

(lesh, Orissa. Puniab and West 

Ullar Pradesh and West 


1951-61 and 1961-71 hut in- 
crea.sed thereafter 

llcng,il 

Bengal 

(IV) 

States where the rate of growth 
of urban population has in¬ 
creased continuously since 

1951 

Nolle 

Tamil Nadu 


Source: TaWe 7. 


1971 to 88.7 per cent in 1981, This i.s 
consistent with the decline in the over¬ 
all rate of rural population growth. In- 
cicases in agricultural production are 
MOW mainly coming Ironi productivity 
change — only small increases in crop¬ 
ped area can now lx; recorded. Theio 
are, therefore, clear indication.^ that 
the absorptive capacity nl agricultinc 
lor continued increases in population 
and labour force is now declining. 

Finally, the level of urbanisation in 
different states since 1951 according to 
liolh definitions in given in Appemfix 
Tab'c A-2. The most industrialised 
.states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu are now all over 30 per-cent 
urbanised (according to the usual de¬ 
finition). The indastrial .stagnation of 
West Bengal and of Calcutta is reilec- 
ii d in the small increase in the level 
id urbanisation in that state since 1951. 
Thc.sc states then conform more to 
luiddle income countries with about 
li -lOO per capita income in terms ot 
ihe level of urbanisation. At tbe other 
I'tid of the scale are Orissa (11.8 per 
lent), Bihai' (12.5 per cent), UP (18.0 
per cent), Madhya Pradesh (20.3 per 
lent) and Rajasthan (20.9 per cent). 
There are only about 10 countries*' in 
the world at tbe lowest per capita levels 
which have levels of urbanisation lo¬ 
wer than 12 per cent Thus, in terms 
ol urbanisation levels, India’s regions 
exhibit patterns spanning the whole 
range of about 50 countries with an- 
Pual per capita inoomes from about 
H100 to $ 400. The variation in levels 
of urbanisation'^ has, however, declined 
as measured by the co-efficient of vari¬ 
ation, from about 0.45 in 1951, 0.42 

1961, 0.50 in 1971, to 0.34 in 1981. 
acoeteiation of the least urbanised 
states idcaig with die deceleration ol 


till- nui.s'i urbanued ones has earned 
Ibis major change in the last decade. 

The problems caused by variation 
across states in the classification ol 
towns at the low end has already been 
alluded to a number of times. Table 9 
indicatc.s the diff«rencc.s caused by the 
addition of new towns in the 1981 
census. The stales which have added a 
significant number of new towns are 
essentially Haryana, Madhya Pradesh. 
Rajasthan, Orissa and UP. Many of 
these towns m UP should have been 
classified as such in 1971 (Premi and 
others /1977). Thus the apparent large 
acceleration of urbanisation in UP is 
at least partly illusory — though not. 
entirely so. Taking the same towns as 
in 1971 (column 5, Table 10), tbe 
growth rate did increase from 2.7 per 
cent in 1961-7] to 3.1 per cent in 
1971-81. Similarly, if only towns over 
20,000 are considered (columns 5, 6, 
Table 71, the rate increased from 2 9 
to 3.9 per cent a year, Similarly, for 
Haryana, the corrected growth rate ot 
4.1 per cent is still significantly higher 
than the 3.1 per cent for 1961-71. 

The conclusion on the basis of Table 
9, then, is that the definitional problems 
of towns in the 1981 census do make 
a difference to the recorded growth 
rates of four or five particular states 
showing ,1 much larger increase -- 
but do not alter the pattern already 
discussed from the growth rate of urban 
population, whether it is according to 
the usual definition or that for towns 
above 20,000 population. The popula¬ 
tion of the added towns, as a proportion 
of state urban population, was 6 per 
cent for Haryana, 16 per cent lor UP, 
and 9 per cent for Orissa. At the all- 
India level, then the difiercnce made 
by these definitional issues is small. The 


total population of the towns ntfwly 
classified as such m only alrout 3 per 
cent of the total. For some of these 
they should have been classified as 
towns for the first time ip this census 
and to that extent should not be re¬ 
garded as an error. The 'error' is 
caused by those towns, mostly in UP 
which should have been classified as 
towns in the 1971 census itself. 

Table 10 tabulates the urban rural 
growth differential (URGD) for the 
states. The speed-up in the urbanisa¬ 
tion experience is more evident in this 
table ■ since urban population growth 
rates have increased in general while 
rural growth rates have declined. Again, 
it is only Tamil Nadu which shows a 
decline: There have been significant in¬ 
creases in all other states. The pro¬ 
gress over the three decades is quite 
remarkable. There were as many, as five 
states with negative URGD, ie, .with 
iiiral population growth rates exceeding 
urban population growth rales, during 
1951-61. There were none in 1961-71, 
but there were four states with URGD, 
less than 1.0 and only one greater than 
2.0. In the past decade, again, there 
are no states with negative URGD only 
one with less than 1.0 and as many as 
9 with over 2,0. The rural urban ttans- 
formatioii in all the states therefore, 
stands out with much greater clarity 
by considering URGD. 

Urban Growth Pattern 
Disagcregated by Groups'’ or States 

All the discussion above has been at 
the level ol individual states. Although 
an attempt has been made to-piovide 
some interpretations of the emerging 
pattern it i.s somewhat diflicull to do 
so given the bewildering (though 
decreasing) variety among states. To 
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Tabu; 9: Statewise' Growth or Urban Fopulaiion Excluding New 
Towns’ added in 1981 

1971-1981 


' Ecx»i(»uc 


Stale 

Number 

of 

Towns 

1981 

1 

Number 

of 

New 

Towns’ 

1981 

2 

Total 

Urban 

Population 

Excluding 

New 

Towns 

1981 

(’000) 

3 

Annual Growth 
Rate 

Uncorrec- Correc¬ 
ted* ted* 

(Per Cent Per Year 
1971-1981) 

4 5 

Andhra 

234 

29(2) 

12,160 

4,0 

3.8 

Bihar 

179 

30(4) 

8,374 

4.4 

4.1 

Gujarat 

22(1 

29(2) 

10.389 

3,5 

.3.4 

Haryana 

79 

17(6) 

2,641 

4.8 

4.1 

Karnataka 

250 

34(4) 

10,327 

4.2 

3.9 

Madhya Pradcsb 

303 

72(6) 

9.956 

4,6 

3.9 

Maharashtra 

27fi 

31(2) 

21,616 

3.4 

3.2 

Orissa 

103 

27(9) 

2,836 

5,3 

4.4 

Punjab 

134 

28(4) 

4,419 

3.7 

3.2 

Rajasthan 

195 

43(7) 

6,612 

4.6 

.3.8 

Tamil Nadu 

245 

18(1) 

15,774 

2.5 

2.5 

Uttar Pradesh 

659 

368(16) 

16,829 

4,9 

.3.1 

West Bengal 

1.30 

19(1) 

14.2.36 

2.8 

2.7 

India’ 

3007 

770(5) 

136,169 

.3.81 

3.35 


Notes : I All stales with 1971 population of 10 million and above. 

2 Number of towns added in 1981, i e towns, not classified as such in 1971 
(including those classified as towns in an earlier census but not in 1971). 

3 Figures in brackets give the population of new towns as a percentage of 
total urban population. 

4 Including only the 13 states above. 

5 Rate of growth of tota' urban population in states. 

6 Rate of growth of urban population in state but excluding new towns 
in 1981 and excluding 1971 towns not found in 1981 census as detailed in 
Appendix. 

Sources (I) C^sus of India 1981 Series i, India Paper 2 of 1981. 

(2) Census of India 1971 Scries I, India, Part U-A(i) General Population 
Tables Statement 5, page 185. 

Tabu 10: Urban Rural Gboivih Differentiai. (URGD) iiv .Sivie.s' 
1951-1981 


URGD* 


1951-61 

1961-71 

1971-81 

Andhra 

0.01 

1.28 

2,42 

Bihar 

2.43 

1.93 

2.55 

Gujarat 

-0.76 

1.21 

1.43 

Haryana 

0.12 

0.31 

2.80 

Karnataka 

-0.37 

1.13 

2.44 

Madhya Pradcsb 

2.06 

l.,39 

2.78 

Maharashtra 

-0,27 

1,45 

1.79 

Orissa 

4,87 

.3.19 

3.91 

Punjab 

0.79 

0..19 

2.14 

Rajasthan 

-I..58 

0,99 

2.20 

Tamil Nadu 

1.25 

1.79 

1.28 

Uttar Praoesh 

-0.70 

1,0.3 

.3.08 

West Bengal 

0..32 

0.16 

0.93 

India’ 

0.48 

1.29 

2.11 


[Notes: I Including all states with a population of 10 million or mote in 1971 but 
excluding Kerala and Assam. 

2 Including a'l states except Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. 

3 Taken as the diference between the growth rate of total urban population 
(census definittion) and rural population growth rates. 

Source: Tables 9 and A-1 


probe the pattern more carefully, short 
of systematic econometric analysis, it is 
useful to reaggregate fte slates, but this 
time into relatively homogenous groups. 
Thus, the comparatively richer states ot 
Punjab. Haryana, Gujarat and Moharu- 
.shtra can be grouped together into 
Ginup A; Karnataka, Rajasthan, Tamil. 


Nadu and West Bengal as ‘middle in¬ 
come’ .states in Group B and 
Andhra, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and UP into Group C. Over 
half (57 per cent) of the country's 
rural population falls in Group C, but 
only 38 per cent of the urban popula¬ 
tion, Table 11 gives the level of urba¬ 


nisation for the three groups altog 
with their urban and rural population 
shares. Table 12 gives the annual rates 
of growth of urban, rural and total 
population for each group . and 
the URGD as well. From the 
levels it is once again apparent that 
the disparity between the groups has 
been declining over time: the richer 
states, however, continue to be more 
urbanised than the poorer ones by a 
significant margin. Similarly, the nar¬ 
rowing variation between rural growth 
rates is also striking from Table 12. 
What is noticeable is that the overall 
population giowth of the richer states 
has been higher than that of the 
others, over all the three decades. The 
acceleration In the urban population 
growlh of the poor states taken as a 
group is also more aoparent as a fea¬ 
ture of the la.'t decade. This is con¬ 
firmed by the URGD table as well. It 
appears that urban population growth 
has been raoiil in Group A as well as 
in Group C. 

Pati-eiin Of Uhbanisation bv 

Sub-Recions in Selec'ied St.ates 

The above analysis indicates that 
the rate of urbanisation has been most 
rapid in the poor Group C stales. 
Since most of these states are rather 
large and with relatively distinct re¬ 
gions, it IS useful to dis.iggregatc the 
pattern by the distinct sub-regions 
within these states. The National 
Sample Survey has identified economic 
sub-regions within states and these 
have been used by Kiindu and Raza 
(1982) as well in regional analysis. 
These regions have, therefore, been 
utilised in this studv as well. 

The Appendix Tables A-3 and A ‘l 
give the urban and rural populations 
for these regions, the share of each . 
region in the state, and the levels ol I 
urbanisation in 1971 and 1981. Table 13 ' 
ii.se.s these data to derive giowth 
rates of total population, urban popu¬ 
lation, rural populations and the 
URGD. The growth rate for urban 
population excluding the 1981 new 
towns is also given. These data arc 
utilised to provide interpretation ’ and 
better understanding of the high rates 
of urban growth observed in these 
relatively poor states. 

This regional disaggregation is very 
useful to focus on the regions 
highest urban growth. These are: 

Bihar southern region, the Madhya 
Pradesh eastern Mglon, all the Orfcs i 
regions, the south-east in Rajasthan 
and the west and south lit UP — all 
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Tabu 11: Livxl of Ubbamuahom bt Croups' of Staiss 


Group 

Level of Urbanisation 


Group Group 

Shan; Share: 

Urban Rval 

Population Population 
(%) (%) 

1981 1981 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

Group A 

26.3 

25.8 

28.0 

31.7 

28.0 

19.0 

Group B 

24.7 

25.2 

27.2 

30.3 

33.7 

24.4 

Group C 

11.7 

12.3 

13.9 

17.5 

38.3 

56.7 

India* 

18.9 

19.7 

21.8 

25.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Population covered 






(millions) 





143 

455 

Notes : 1 

Group A ; Gujarat, Haryana, Punjab, 

, Maharashtra. 



Group B r Karnataka, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, 


Group C : Andhta, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh. 

2 

Only including above 13 slates. 




Tabije 12: PATnnw of 

Urbamsation bv Groups of Stahs, 1951-1981 


Annual (3rowth Rate of Urban 

Annual 

Growth : 

Rate of 

Group 

Population(2) 

Rural Population 

1951-61 

1961-71 

1971-81 

1951-61 

1961-71 

1971-81 

Group A 

2.07 

3.31 

3.55 

2.33 

2.16 

1.75 

Group B 

2.18 

3,01 

3.23 

1.93 

1.94 

1.69 

Group C 

2.23 

3.27 

4.57 

1.64 

1.84 

1.75 

.India* 

2.33 

3.26 

3.85 

1.89 

2.00 

1.75 



URGD 


Annual Growth Rate of Total 






Population 


Group A 

-0.26 

1.15 

1.80 

2.26 

2.47 

2.28 

Group B 

0.25 

1.07 

1.54 

1.99 

2.22 

2.13 

Group C 

0.59 

1.43 

2.82 

I.7I 

2.02 

2.19 

India* 

0.48 

1.29 

2,11 

1.93 

2 20 

2.23 


Notes: 1 See note 1 to Table II. 

2 Including population of ail towns. 

3 Including all States except Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. 


with URGD greater than 3.0 of the,sc. 
southern Bihar (with Ranchi, Dhan- 
bad, Jamshedpur, Bokaro), ea.stern 
Madhya Pradesh (with Durg-Bhilai 
and Raipur), northern Orissa (with 
I Rourkela, Sambalpur and other new 
industrial towns), and south-ea.stern 
Rajasthan (Kotah), are all regions 
which are receiving very heavy public 
sector investments in industry and 
mining. Consequently, the growth rates 
of rural population are generally very 
low. Among the others, high urban 
growth in coastal Orissa is accounted 
for by tihe rapid growth of the new 
capital dty of Bhubaneshwar and of 
Cuttadc {t^ugh slower). Western UP 
IS quite different, in that, it is a region 
more similar to Punjab and Haryana 
rather than the test of UP. It has had 
low rural population growth (1.60 per 
cent per year, as has Punjab (1,55 per 
cent per year), despite quite High 
oirerall poptdation growth (2.31 per 
cent), agaip similar to Punjab. 

Hence, among these fast urbanising 
legions in these poor states, two dis- 
hnet phenanmia are observed. Rapid 
i “rtanisatioB is taking place either be¬ 


cause of maior public investments in 
industry or as a result of agricultural 
growth. In both cases regional incomes 
must be rising relatively lapidly, creat¬ 
ing demand for urban goods and ser¬ 
vices. 11 also seems clear that, given 
the demand for labour m urban areas, 
rural urban migration takes place 
readily in both - prosperous agricul¬ 
tural regions such as western UP, 
Punjab and Haryana, as well as agn- 
turaliy poor regions such as sou¬ 
thern Bihar, eastern Madhya Pradesh 
and northern Orissa. The systematic 
testing of this conjecture would have 
to await the availability of the migra¬ 
tion data. 

In contrast to these relatively dyna¬ 
mic regions, are the particularly poor 
and generally stagnant regions such as 
northern and central Bihar and eastern 
UP, which are geographically enntigu- 
cus regions accounting for almost 100 
million people. The overall rates of 
population growth as well as those of 
rural population are quite similar in 
these regions. The rural population 
growth rate is quite high -■ about 2.0 
per cent per annum — as compared 


with the country as a whole. Purthef- ' 
more, a significant proportimi of 
urban growth in these regions is be¬ 
cause of the reclassification of many 
villages as towns, as is evident by 
comparing the data in ctfiumns 1 and 
2 in Table 13. In eastern UP mefium- I 
sized towns (all district headquarters) 
.such as Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh, 
Deoria, Basti and Sultanpur, have all 
.grown rapidly, whereas the larger 
cities of Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Vara¬ 
nasi and Faizabad, have all been re¬ 
latively stagnant. The level of urbani¬ 
sation is still quite low in these re¬ 
gions: 6 per cent in northern Bihar. 

10 per cent in eastern UP, and about 
14 per cent in central Bihar (which is 
dominated by Patna). The relatively 
high rate of urbanisation in these areas 
is accompanied by high rates of rural 
population growth. It seems fairly 
clear, then, that whatever urbanisation 
is taking place here is of the ‘rural 
push' variety; the high rural growth 
also indicates that were onportunities 
of urban employment available in this 
region, very high rates of rural urban 
migration can be expected. 

The most significant differences be¬ 
tween the ‘corrected’ and ‘unconected’ 
urban population growth rates are in 
UP. The rate of growth of towns 
excluding new towns is low in al! UP 
regions except the southern region. 
The largest amount of reclassification 
of villages into towns took place in 
the prosperous western UP region. 

Among the remaining regions, a few 
comments need to be made on Rajas¬ 
than. The most striking feature is the 
very high rate of overall population 
growth in all the regions. The URGD 
is low in the west and south: high 
rates of urban population growth are 
then mainly due to the high popula¬ 
tion growth rate rather than the rural 
urban transformation. The western 
region has the highest rate of overall 
population growth of 3.1 per cent. 
This is very surprising, since this re¬ 
gion is probably one of the most 
inhospitable in the country, and one 
which is afflicted with repeated 
droughts. Yet, it shows the highest 
rate of rural population growth of 
2.8 per cent.'Part of the explanation 
lies in the irrigation extended by the 
Rajasthan canal, but high population 
growth rates in Rajasthan remain a 
puzzle and deserve detailed study. 

The pattern that has emerged from 
this regional disaggregation has illu¬ 
minated further the pattern that was 
emerging from the state-wise analysis. 
The next, concluding section, attempts 
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Tablb 13: Patixbk w UHBWiSA'nON itfi(acauu.Y Disaockkuisi in 
Seukted Stahs, 1971*81 


(Annual Rates of Population Growth per cent per year) 


State and Region' 


Urban 

Rural 

Total 

UROD‘ 

Correrted* Uncorrected* 

Bihar 

Southern 

4.28 

4.61 

1.60 

2.13 

3.01 

Northern 

3.64 

4.54 

2.01 

2.15 

2.53 

Central 

3.93 

4.28 

1.92 

2.20 

2.36 

Madhya Pradesh 
Eastern 

4.92 

5.40 

1.37 

1.84 

4.03 

Inland Eastern 

3.75 

4.80 

1.83 

2.35 

3.05 

Inland Western 

4.06 

4.66 

1.83 

2.45 

2.83 

Western 

3.20 

3.64 

2.19 

2.53 

1.45 

Northern 

3.61 

4.82 

1.92 

2.45 

2.90 

Orissa 

Coastal 

4.07 

5.14 

1.55 

1.91 

3.59 

Southern 

3.86 

5.01 

1.38 

1.65 

3.63 

Northern 

4.94 

5.76 

1.29 

1.77 

4.47 

Koiasthan 

Western 

3.58 

4.16 

2.84 

3.11 

1..32 

N Eastern 

3.92 

4.81 

2.19 

2.7.1 

2.62 

Southern 

3.54 

4.21 

2.52 

2.71 

1.69 

S Eastern 

4.00 

5.39 

2.20 

2.76 

3 19 

Uttar Pradesh 
Himalayan 

2.96 

4.68 

1.88 

2.34 

2.80 

Western 

2.58 

5.05 

1.60 

2.31 

3.45 

Central 

3.10 

4.41 • 

1.77 

2.27 

2.64 

Eastern 

2.4/ 

4.94 

2.01 

2.28 

3 

Southern 

3.52 

5.57 

11.89 

2.40 

3.68 


Notes: I See Appendix for details on regions. 

2 Annual growth rate calculated for increase in urban population between 
1971 & 1981 excluding new towns in 1981. 

3 Annual growth rate calculated for increase in urban population between 
1971 & 1981 including all towns in 1981. 

4 Urban Rural Growth Differential. 

It has sometimes been argued that 
urbanisation in India has been un¬ 
usually rapid dunng the recent yc.irs. 
While the 1981 censas does show that 
the rate of growth of urban popula¬ 
tion during 1971-81 was significant¬ 
ly higher than that in 1961-71 and 
earlier, this rate is still slow when 
compared with the urban growth in 
mo.st other developing countries. Thus 
anxieties resulting from a perceived 
urban explosion are somewhat exag¬ 
gerated. Yet another fear thai has 
been expressed results from the -ille- 
gediy increasing dysfunctional or lop¬ 
sided nature of the size distribution 
of urban areas. The fact that the 
proportion of urban population resid¬ 
ing in class 1 cities has increased 
continuously is usuaUy died in sup¬ 
port of this contention. One of the 
important points that emerges from 
the analysis offered in this Paper is 
that India has bad a very stable struc¬ 
ture of settlements so that most of the 
mban growth has been because of the 
enlargement of existing towns at 
every level and not so much because 
of addition of new towns. With siich 
a pattern of growth it would be 
inevitable ftu' the pioportkn of 
urban population in towns above any 


to bring together all these observa¬ 
tions in interpreting the urbanisation 
experience ot tiie country in the past 
decade. 

V 

Urbanisation in India: 

An Intoipntalkm 

The recently published 1981 census 
results show a significant acceleration 
in the rate of growth of urban popu¬ 
lation in India during the decade 
1971-1981, compared to what was 
observed in the previous two decades. 
This paper has attempted to describe 
and document this process of urban 
growth in some detail. An assessment 
of past experience has also been made 
m relation to the most recent trends. 
Given India's size and diversity, any 
discussion of urbanisation would be 
incomplete without a regional pei^pec- 
tive. This becomes evident in the dis¬ 
cussion of the urbanisation experience 
of different states and regions. While 
the paper has emphasised description 
and documentation of the data, vari¬ 
ous intrepretations have also been of¬ 
fered on the likely determinants of 
the emerging pattern. 


cut-off point to increase contlnuouslit 
even if all towns were growing at tilt* 
same rate. 

In other words, the observation thSi 
an increasing proportion of the 
urban population is in larger size 
cities is merely a reflection of a stabje 
settlement structure, where there has 
been a progressive accretion to exist¬ 
ing settiefflents of ail sizes which are 
well spread out spatially. In such a 
situation, where the need for new 
setlements is not evident, fears of the 
size distribution of urban areas seem 
misplaced — except, perhaps, in some 
areas which are indeed lacking in a 
good distribution of urban settle¬ 
ments. 


Much has often been made about 
the alleged faster growth of big cities i 
as compared with smaller towns. The ^ 
implicit idea is that such a pattern is ; 
undesirable and suKestions have of-' 
ten been made on bow this pattern 
should be checked or reversed. One 
of the suggestions made in this con-' 
text IS that steps should be taken to 
encourage urban growth in towns 
surrounding the big cities: what is 
usuaUy referred to as the development 
of counter-magnets to the large cities. 
This issue has been examined in some 
detail in this paper. 

First, it is simply not true that big 
cities are growing at rates significantly 
higher than smaller cities. Different 
cities and towns have different rates, 
but no generalisations seem possible 
On any relationship between rates of 
growth and city size. As mentioned 
above, the proportion of urban popu- 
lation residing in large cities has in-^ 
creased because the number of cities 
regarded as large has been growing.^! 
Secondly, at the level of specific 
cities, it is also not true, in general, 
that the largest cities have expanded 
much faster than the towns in their 
hinterland (except Bangalore). Indeed, 
again except for Bangalore, the growth 
of the largest cities lias been about 
the same or slower than in the previ¬ 
ous decade. 


IBS growu 01 ueuu oas conunueo 
to be high though cmnparable to the 
past Thus the suggestions for in- 
cieased investment in towns in the Na¬ 
tional Capital Region with the purpose 
of diverting eiqpected migtatitm to 
Delhi have recently gathered force. ' 
llfis has been examined in detail 
here. It is observed that the hinter¬ 
land of D^ if already growing at 
very high rttes fa tMn^ ot into 
piqiiilatiott so tint a furtittr accelera¬ 
tion la ptmolation growtii rates vtm 
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Tabuc A-li STATXtnm (^Knna or Rvtuu. PorouiiON in India, 19SH961 


State* 

Annual Rate of Growth of Rural Population 
(per cent per year) 

1951-61 

1961-71 

1971-81 

Andhra Pradesh 

1.46 

1.68 

1.60 

Bihar 

1.64 

1.78 

1.89 

Ouiant 

2.61 

2.29 

2.00 

Haiyana 

2.93 

2.78 

1.96 

Karnataka 

2.06 

1.93 

1.73 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.92 

2.31 

1.77 

Maharashtra 

2.22 

2.03 

1.00 

Orissa 

1.58 

2.03 

1.43 

Punjab 

1.79 

1.89 

1.55 

Raiasthan 

2.63 

2.32 

2.42 

Tamil Nadu 

0.81 

1.53 

1.20 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.65 

1.68 

1.81 

West Bengal 

2.80 

2.37 

1.85 

India’ 

1.89 

2.00 

1.75 


Notes: 1 Including all states with a population of 10 million or more in 1971 ex¬ 
cluding Kerala and Assam. 

2 Including all states except Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. 


Table A.2: of Urbanisation in States* 1951-1981 


State 

Population of All Towns 
as Percentage of Total 

Population of Towns 
above 20,000 only as 
Percentage of Total. 

0 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pradesh 

17.4 

17.4 

19.3 

23.3 

10.8 

13.2 

16.0 

21.1 

Bihar 

6.8 

8.4 

10.0 

12.5 

4.9 

6.5 

8.0 

10.9 

Gujarat 

27.2 

25.8 

28.1 

31.1 

18.3 

20.4 

22.5 

26.7 

Haryana 

17.0 

17.2 

17.7 

22.0 

10.9 

12.5 

13.9 

18.1 

Karnataka 

22.9 

22.3 

24.3 

28.9 

13.4 

15.6 

18.2 

23.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

12.0 

14.3 

16.3 

20.3 

7.7 

9.7 

12.2 

15.7 

Maharashtra 

28.8 

28.2 

31.2 

35.0 

20.7 

23.8 

27.7 

32.2 

Orissa 

4.1 

6.3 

8.4 

11.3 

2.1 

3.5 

6.0 

9.0 

Punjab 

21.7 

23.1 

23.7 

27.7 

14.5 

17.4 

18.5 

22.4 

Rajasthan 

18.5 

16.3 

17.6 

20.9 

10.3 

10.8 

12.9 

16.5 

Tamil Nadu 

24.4 

26.7 

30.3 

33.0 

13.0 

21.0 

26.3 

29.9 

Uttar Pradesh 

13.6 

12.9 

14.0 

18.0 

9.4 

10.6 

11.9 

13.8 

West Bengal 

23.8 

24.5 

24.7 

26.5 

21.4 

22.3 

22.9 

25.3 

India’ 

17.6 

18.3 

20.2 

23.7 

12.3 

14.5 

16.9 

20.5 


Notes: 1 Urban popjlation as proportion of total population. 

2 hcluling all states with total population greater than 10 million in 1971 
but excUtling Kerala and Assam. 

3 Inoluling all states except Assam and Jammu A Kashmir. 


well be infeasible. In fact, if it is 
desiied to reduce the rate of growth 
of Delhi from 4.6 pep cent a year to 
3.6 per cent, then the rate of growth 
of population in surrounding towns 
would have to be increased, 
from 5.8 per cent per year to about 
8.5 per cent: clearly a tall order. 
What is more relemt perhaps, is 
that greater public infrastructure in¬ 
vestment should be made in these 
areas to provide for the high growth 
that has already taken place. But 
there should be little illusion that 
Aat would have any pdpable effect 
on the growth of the metropcditan city 
itself, 

The analysis census data at the 
state and regtoaal level revestls a very 
wide range of contrast in urban deve¬ 
lopment, Generally, the lelattvely 


poorer states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh have experienced faster 
rates of growth of urban population, 
whereas the richer states have shown 
slower growth rates. In fact, the old 
industrially advanced states of West 
Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra, 
each dominated by a relatively slow 
growing metropolitan dty, hive re¬ 
corded the lowest urban growth rates. 

The poor states were disaggrepted 
into sub-regions to better analyse the 
high growth ntes obseiyed lor the 
states as a whole. It is found that it 
is possible to identify two distiact 
patterns in the regions where urban 
population is growing most rapid!}'. 
Very heavy public investment in indus¬ 
try and mining would appefjr to be 
the driving force in some- of these 


fast growing regions: in southetni' 
Bihar (Rsndii, Dbsnbad, Bokaro} and 
eastern Madhya Pradesh (Durgapnr, 
Bhilai, Raipur) for exampk. In other 
faat-growing redons, the important 
reasons seem to be sustained agri¬ 
cultural development: in western UP 
for instance. The slower growing 
regions iu the vast northern Gangetic 
plain stretching from eastern UP 
through northern Bihar are suffering 
from low agricultural growth along 
with little industrial growA as well. 
Although these regions have slower 
growth as compared to the other 
regions in these states, the growth 
rate are still high as compared with 
other states. 

The anaiysk of the examiMO 
above suggests a somewhat di^urblng 
.scenario emerging over the past decade. 
As mentioned earlier, there is a gene¬ 
ral decline in the rate of rural poulation 
growth. In the agriculturally advanced 
states this is probably because of the 
familiar chain of events from increa¬ 
ses in agricultural productivity to ac- 
celeraled urbanisation. An increase in 
agricultural productivity causes in¬ 
comes to rise; increases in incomes 
cause greater demand for non-food 
goods as well as services which are 
based characteristically in urban (large 
or small) area; the latter causes 
greater demand for labour in urban 
areas; and hence accelerated urbanisa¬ 
tion takes place. Simultaneously, me¬ 
chanisation makes it easier for this 
increased urban demand for labour to 
be satisfied and, moreover, creates 
considerable demand for repair sovi- 
ces and small manufacturing. 

This chain of events is the familiar 
industrialisation — urbanisation phe- 
nomeonon that has been observed sR 
over the world since the industrial 
revolution —- and is in some sense a 
healthy phenomenon. The increases in 
income can also, in princifde, pay for 
the infrastructure costs of urbanisa¬ 
tion. The disturbing part of the pat¬ 
tern is what seems to be taking place 
in the Group C states. There has 
been a remarkable decline in the 
growth of rural population in 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and a 
marginal decline in Andhra. Bihgr 
and UP record marginal increases in 
rural giriwth rates but these two 
states have had significandy higher 
total .population growth rates as com¬ 
pared to earlier deesdes. Wth the 
exhaustion of land that can be 
brou^ into additional cultivation 
and with low increases in producti¬ 
vity, the agricultural incomes in these 
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Rural Population 

Urban Popuiatlmi 

State/Region' 







1981 




1971 

1971 

1971 





UncotRC- 

CotRCted* 





ted* 


BUur 

Southern 

12.0 

14.0 

2.28 

3.56 

3.46 

Northern 

20.7 

25.3 

I.IO 

1.71 

1.58 

Centtal 

Madhya Pradesh 

18.0 . 

21.8 

2.26 

3.42 

3.32 

Eastern 

11.3 

13.0 

1.28 

2.16 

2.07 

Inland Eastern 

6.3 

7.5 

1.10 

1.77 

1.59 

Inland Western 

5.6 

6.7 

1.39 

2.19 

2.07 

Western 

7.0 

8.7 

2.08 

2.97 

2.86 

Northern 

Orissa 

4.7 

5,7 

0.94 

1.50 

1.34 

Coastal 

9.4 

tl.O 

0.89 

1.47 

1.33 

Southern 

3.6 

4.1 

0.24 

0.40 

0.35 

Northern 

7.1 

8.1 

0.71 

1.23 

1.15 

Rajasthan 

Western 

6.0 

7.9 

1.47 

2.21 

2.09 

North Eastern 

9.5 

11.8 

2.22 

3.55 

3.26 

Southern Eastern 

2.7 

3.3 

0.50 

0.84 

0.74 

Southern 

3.1 

3.9 

0.36 

0.55 

0.51 

Uttar Pradesh 
Himalayan 

3.3 

3.9 

0.56 

0.89 

8.75 

Western 

25.6 

30.0 

5.72 

9.36 

7.38 

Central 

13.0 

15.5 

2.74 

4.21 

3.72 . 

Eastern 

30.4 

37,1 

2.74 

4,43 

3.67 

Southern 

3.7 

4.4 

0.63 

1.08 

0.89 

Nates: 1 See Appendix for details on r 

gions. 




2 Urban population including al 

r towns. 




3 Urban population excluding new towns. 
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Tabi£ A-4; 

Lava. OF Uhbaiosation REraoNAii.Y Disaogbbgatbd w 


Selected Staiis, 1971-1981 




Level of Urbanisation 

Share of 

ShaR of 

State/Region' 









1971 


1981 

States 

States 





- Urban Rural 

Population Population 
IKl 1981 


UncorRC- 

ted* 

Correc¬ 

ted* 

Bihar 

10.0 

I2.S 


100.0 

100.0 

Southern 

16.0 

20.3 

19.7 

41.0 

22.9 

Nottbem 

5.0 

6,3 

5.8 

19.7 

41.4 

Central 

Il.O 

13.6 

13.2 

39.3 

35.7 

Madhya Pradesh 

16.} 

20.3 


100.0 

m.o 

Eastern 

10.1 

14.2 

13.7 

20.4 

31.3 

Inland Eastern 

15.0 

19.1 

17.1 

16.8 

18.1 

Inland Western 

19.9 

24.6 

23.3 

20.7 

16.1 

Western 

23.0 

25.5 

24.6 

28.0 

20.9 

Northern 

16.7 

20.9 

18.7 

14.1 

13.7 

Orissa 

8.4 

11.8 


TOO.O 

100.0 

Coastal 

8.7 

11.8 

10.7 

47.4 

47.3 

Southern 

6.4 

8.8 

7.9 

12.8 

17.8 

Northern 

9.0 

13.2 

12.3 

30.8 

34.9 

Bajastlm 

17.6 

20.9 


m.o 

100.0 

Western 

19.7 

21.8 

20.7 

30.9 

29.3 

North Eastern 

18.9 

23.0 

21.2 

49.7 

43,9 

Southern 

10.6 

12.3 

11.4 

7.7 

14.5 

South Eastern 

15.7 

20.3 

17.8 

11.8 

12.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

14.0 

18.0 


m.o 

m.o 

Himalayan 

14.7 

18.4 

15.6 

4.4 

4,3 

Western 

18.3 

22.8 

18.8 

46.9 

33.0 

Central 

17.4 

21.4 

18.9 

21.1 

17.0 

Eastern 

8.2 

10.7 

8.8 

22.2 

40.9 

Southern 

14.7 

19.9 

16.4 

5.4 

4.8 


Notes; 1 See Appeadjx for details on roods. 

2 Urban popiilation including til towns. 

.1 Ui;ban population escluding new towns of 1981. 


antes ate not rising; nor can addido- 
ntl labonr be absoibed as is the past. 
Hence ^e acceleration of urbanisation 
seems to be the result of a pudt from 


fural areas. Because of the low base 
of eaistiog urban population, a smaH 
dedine in labour demuid in rural 
^s causes a large pnopottieiial 


OlveD the idte fheie uMp C 
states, abwfaitB inagaitade of # 
ban popidsdoo Is also lane — dnut 
5S million people. Hence, unless there 
is significant productivity chasie hi 
agriculture in these areas, and one 
that is labour-usipg, this trend can be 
expected to be magnified over the 
next decade. 

The evidence from Punjab and 
Haryana indicates that tedindogical 
change might increase the demand 
for agricultural labour in the firM: in¬ 
stance, but with the income increases 
and mechanisation, this might not 
continue for long. Hence the oomb*- 
oation of demand puil in the richer 
Group A states and the push in Group 
C states would appear to have caused 
the noted acceleration in urhanisatioD 
in the last decade; the same pheno¬ 
mena could accdeiBte it furdier in 
the coming decade. Serious attention, 
has to be paid, therefoR, to the gene¬ 
ration of employment in urban areas 
for the increasing number trf peosdc 
who will tend to be pushed out from 
the rural areas — either because of 
immiseiisalion or because of techno- 
logical change. 


Appendix: Detailed Notes to Tables 

Details of Toms Omitted m l\ibfc 
3, i 7; 

The popuIatioDs of Assam and 
jammu k Kashmir are not available 
yet. There seems to have been a ma¬ 
jor redefinition of towns and cities in 
Keraia but no details are available: 
hence many towns oould not be trac¬ 
ed in the 1981 Census. The remaining^ 
towns in other states were either' 
those which have merged with bigger 
cities or have been declassified in the 
1981 Census. 

Towns dm have been omitted in 
each dass according to 1971 ceomis 
are: 

(i) Oass I: Srinagar (J&K) Gan- 
had (Assam) and lammu (J&K) 
(3 dries). 

(ii) Class II: Oibiugaih, Jorhat 
Nowgong, Tinsukia and -Sllnhiir 

if; *' (Assam) (5 towns). 

(jii) Class ITI: Teepur, lAubii, Ki- 
rbngsid. Landing, SSeagu, 
Baipeti Btmgalgaon, Hojai and 
N LakMmpur (Aasam). / 
Sopore, Anantnkg and Baiamnlar 
(I&IQ Kiliktfioor, Kaahangad. 
Har^ad, Fantabyairi, Fayanoor, 
Nemaon, NUeshwar, Xaania- 
’kidaa, Kiajiiapally (Roiali)/ 
!U#na Tosras^ 






. I (DUtUdi' witfa SijoUF^ (22 
'' toWBlK" ■■'■ 

(i») q»M KY;., 24 towns,in Assam, 
}inJ&K. 

Kerala: Njarakkal (Emak:dtiin 
Distri(H), Balarampuram, Kova- 
Um (Trivandrum Distt.), Etta- 
manooti Ponkunnam, Kundak- 
kayyam (Kotayam), Kadalundi. 
Elathui (Kozhikode), Pazbanjt 
(Trichur), Manjeshwar (Canna- 
noip), Nemoaia, Mannargfaat, 
Pattambi (Palghat), Pandalam 
(Alleppey), Kendam (Quilon). 

. Tamil Nadu: Velur, Sankati (Sa¬ 
lem), Vdlakoil, Sirumugai 
(Coimbatore), Manimuthar (H- 
runelvali). 

Kkmataka; Sbivalli, Shinva, 
Udayavar (all in South Canara 
District). 

Maharashtra: Pipalgaon — Bas- 
vant (Nasik), Bhayndar, Shirgaon 
(Thane). 

Ballabgarh (Gurgaos, Haryana), 

' Ramnagar (Champaran, Bihar), 
Sidugeraila (Guntur, Andhra 

Pradesh). 

(y) Class V: 25 towns in Assam; 
14 in I & K. 

Bihar: Mohania (Rohtas), Mano- 
harpur (Singhbhum) Domchanch, 
Kodama (Hazaribagh), Barhatr- 
wa (Santhal Parganas), Bihta 
(Patna), and Namkum (Ranchi). 
Gujarat: Dhansura (Sabarken- 
tha), Vasad (Kheda), Nakhatra- 
ma (Kutch), Junadeesa, Varahi 
Bhabhamava (Banaskantha). 
Maharashtra: Sadashivgad, Patan 
(Sadashivgad), Vani (Nasik), 
Radi (Ratnagiri). 

West Bengal: Haripal (Hooghly), 
kataganj and Gokulpur Govern¬ 
ment Colony (Nadia) (merged 
with Gayesbpur), Dakshinjbpur- 
dha (Howrah). 


nagar (Palghat). 

A P: Chittlvalasa (Vishakhapatm). 
Orissa: Gobindpur (Sambaipur). 

Punjab: Tankanwale (Fero^ur). 
Haryana: Toshaim (Hissar). 

(84 towns). 

DetaSs of Town included in the 
Hmterlimd of Big Cities — Table 6; 

All class I, U and 111 towns within 
a radius of about 100 km straight line 
distance of the metrtgtolitan cities were 
included in the definition of fainteiiand. 
Details by city are: 

(1) Calcutta: Kharagpur, Nabawdip, 
Habra, Bslnkura, Ranaghat, 
Baslrhat, Bangaon, Chakdaha, 
Contal, Ghatal, Badutia, Tamluk, 
Gobardatiga, Barulpura, Taki, 
Tarakeshwar, Kalna, Burdwan, 
Kajpur. 

(2) Bombay: Ulhasnagar, Thane, 
Vasai, Panvel, Bhiwandi, Kho- 
poli. 

(}) Delhi: Gbaziabad, Modinagar, 
Meerut, Hapur, Bulundshahar, 
Khurja, Alkar, Fatidabad, 

Rohtak, Sonepat, Gurgaon, Baha- 
durgarh. 

(4) Madras: Vellore, Kandiiputam, 
Areot, Gudiyatham, Arani, 
Cben^pattu, Tindivanam, Tiru- 
]»ti, Chittor, Srikalahazti. 

(5) Bangalore: Kolar G R, Tumkur, 

Mandya, Kolar, Ramanagran, 

Channapatra, Chikballapur, Cben- 
tanamani, Doddballapur, Kanaka- 
pure, Hindupur, Gudiyathem, 

Ambur, Timpattur, Krishanglti, 
Pemambat, Hosur, {olerpat, 
Vaniyambadi. 

(6) Hyderabad: Warangal, Mahbub- 
nagar, Nalgonda, Sur^iet, Tan- 
dur, Dfaongir, B'Puram, Natayan- 
Narayanpet. 

details of Regions in Selected States 


, radabad, B nl a ndihah a r , RsppWi 
Bgt#y, PiUibhit, Shahjahai^. 
Budaun, AUgath, htoAuoi,,,Etah, \ 
Manipuri, Farrukh^d, Etawih, 
Agra. 

Central Region; Kberi, Si^ur, 
HardOi, Lucknow, Btrebmdci, 
Raebateli, Unnao, Fafshput, 
Kanpur. 

Eastern Region; Bgluaicb, Gonda, 
Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria, BalUA 
Azamgarb, Faizabad, Sultanpyir, 
lauj^ur, Ghaziabad, Varanasi, 
Mlrzapur, Allahabad, Pralapgaih. 
Southern Region; Banda, Hamir- 
pur, Jalaun, Jhansi”, 

Rafafthan 

Western Region; ]bunjbunu, Sihar, 
Chum, Bikaner, Jalor, laisal- 
mer, jodhpur. Banner, Nagaur. 
North Eastern Region; Gangg- 
nagar, Alwar, Bhantpur, Sawai, 
Madhopur, laipur, Tonk, Bhil- 
warn, Ajmer, PaU. 

Southern Region : Bauwiia, 
Dungarpur, Udaipur, SiroU. 

SE Region; Ihalwar, Kota; Bun- 
di, Chitorgarb. 

I Madhya Pradesh < 

Eastern Region; Sortuja,.Raj|atb, 
Bilnspur, Raipur, Dmg***, Bala- 
ghat, Bastar. 

Inland Eastern Region; Sidhi, 
Rewa, Satna, Panna, Jabalpur, 
Shahdol, Mandla, SeooL 
Inland Western Region; Damoh, 
SagSr, Vidhisha, Sehoref Riisen, 
Narsimhapm, Chindwan, Ho- 
sangabsd, BentuL 
Western Region; Mandsaur, Raj- 
garb, Shajapur, Ujjain, Ridhun, 
Jhahua, Dhar, Indore, Devis, 
Khargon (West Nimar), Khand- 
wa (East Nimar). 

Northern Region; Chataipur, 
Bhind, Tlkamgaih, Gwalior, 
Morena, Shivpuii, Guna, Datia. 


TamU Nadn: Ithalar (Nilgiri), Simga- 
. mani, lluppur (Tlmchinpalli), 
Highways (Madurai), Saninika- 
puram (Ramanathapuram), Punjai 
Uthukalli (Coimbatore). 


(District); 

(A) Uttar Pradesh 

Himalayan Region; Plthoragarh, 
Chambli, Uttarkashi Dehradun, 
Tchri Garbwal, Garhwal, Al- 


(D) Osissa 

Coastal Region; Balasore, Cuttadt, 
Puri, Ganjam. 

' In the 1981 Census, Ghaziabud 
district was carved out bm Meemt 


Madhpn-Paadeshi: IkrfaiUa Conin' 
(Shandol), Sarsed (Qiattaipur), 

' Puagaria Cfaapptria (Seoni). 

'^raataka: Tyamagondla (Bangalon), 

. Prantbya (D, Kannad), Turuvan- 
nur,(Chitrodurga). 

biP: Kaiii I (Ghaziabad), Rustamnagar 
. (Moradabad). 

Kenin: Kazfaakuttim, Qutayhikil (Tri¬ 
vandrum); Mokiuim (Kozhikode), 
Patintilmanaa (Mabppanm}, 
-(Canaanora), . Wadak- 
kandu^ (Xridntrh' Haublka- 


moia, Nainital. 

Western Region; Saharanpor, Mu- 
zaffaraagar, Biinor, Meemt* Mo- 


and Bulandshebar. 

Jhansi district wu divided into 
Lalitpur and Jhansi districts after 
1971, 


PopuuTioN or HimiaLAMD Towns 



1981 

1971 

Decade Growth Rate 

Calcutta 

13,77,493 

1,021,385 

34.86 

Bombay 

1,273.457 

7,74,952 

64.33 

Delhi 

2,072,871 

1,176,191 

76.24 

Madiai 

972A92 

■ . 727,8W, 

33.0J 

Bangalore 

1,127,249 

887,630 

39.58 

Hytobad 

' 1441,596 

390,39 

64.10 




mi 

jmiklM ■ BudMQiond* 

' ML Konput 

MilNS"* ***“■■ 

laoa^, Sundatjirh, Sanmw 
pur, DlwnkiMl, Botanglr. 

^ Dhanbid, H«ari6a^. 

(+ PalMMO. Ranfiol. 

Sls|U)^ 

Iforthtm Reiion: Pumea ^ M' 

t hii«r )tt. D»rban*» (+ »• 

‘ oMtipar +M*dUbaiutt). «“■ 
atorpur (+Sitainarslii + V"- 
• 4 U)H, Champatan. Satan 1 + 

Slwain+C0P»l»“i)tT- 
CtntMl R0gm: Bhagalpur, Mon- 
ghyr (+B<«uB 8 r»)tt. Siatona. 
Prtna (+NalBn(la)tt. Gm 
{+Nanda+Aurangab 8 d)tti Sana- 
l)ud (+Bhoipur+Rohtas)tt- 

k 19*1 Canaua, Raja«“**»®® '*** 
anti out ftom Darg. 

t W« 3 pfl dUtrict was 
' Sffl Seljoio district tor the 1981 

tt SittWta cranted after the 1971 
” census and included to the 1981 
ccnaui have been to'toa*^, “ 
the brackets against the distrto 
fnan which they have been carv¬ 
ed. 

Notes 

[The views expressed to this aiWle 
are those of the authors, and should 
not be attributed to the Plan^g 
CoBunission. I he authors are gratetiU 
to Ptadip Ghosh for aWp research 

assutancc.1 . . , r 

10 These 00 -efficients of variation for 
urban population growth are cal¬ 
culated tor ibe growth of towns 
above 20,000 only Mumna 4, S, o 
in Table 7) to avoid tbe variations 
doe to low and definitional prob- 

11 lading Bhutan, Nepal and 

{|l|i» gl«iWh- 

12 The oo-effieient of variation in toe 

levels of uAanisatioa is taken for 
levels according urban population 
in towns above 20.000 “tos/oto 
columns 5, 6, 7, 8 In Table ^2). 
States in Croup A are these wto 
po caplU Stole Domestic Piodua 
mp) above tbe aU atoto 
^ (le Ka 1,107 to 1978-78) by 
iOMtoant otmote. to 

in Crojip B have per capita SDP 
centering around a ten pet OTt 
nnge of the all-state average'SDP, 
snd states in Group C have a m 
aapito SDP whk* fa below to 
itotsa’ average SDP by more than 
Ion |ier cent 
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Hin/hnSan Organic aemicab 


HINDUSTAN ORGANIC CHEMI¬ 
CALS, a Goveirment of India enter¬ 
prise, has performed well during the year 
under review in terms of sales and 
operating profits. Tbe company's net 
sales turnover during the year was 
Rs 40,50 core compered to Rs 34.41 
croie in the previous year showing an 
increase of nearly 18 per cent Exports 
increased substantiaUy during to 
year. As against exports of Rs 
lakh during the last year, exports this 
year were Rs 177 lakh - an increase 
of 27 per cent. The company bagged 
to CHEMEXai award for the best 
export performance during 1980-81. 
This was tbe fifth time to a row that 
HOC won export awards. Production 
during to yaar was 74,628 tonnes 
(73.646 tonnes). Operating profits imr 
proved to Rs 8.62 more (Rs 8.16 
crore). Dividend of 8 per cent has 
lieen declared on increaied equity 
capital. A sum of Rs 2 crone has been 
transferred to general resen/e. Total 
reserves »d surplus now amount to 
Rs 26.84 cote, more than two and a 
half times to equity of Rs 10.48 
ckre. Phase W expansion pro¬ 
gramme of doubling the capacities ol 
hydrogel, aniline and nitrobemtoa 
piantt and aetring ito of a 16,500 T?A 


An incinerator has bean initalled to 
the eflluent detoxification plaat to dis¬ 
pose cd insoluble solid efQuants. Sul>- 
stantai enpansion (d nitrotolueita and 
nitroddeiobenzenes is nearing com- 
pletioD. Tbe company’s proposal to set 
up a 500 TPA polytarafluroethyleo 
(PIPE) plant, jmntly wi.h AnoC, 
under active consideration by govetr 
m«nt. The other important prt^oia 
under active consi^ration lie to 
setting up ol other projects, uto, 
33,000 TPA austic soda plant and 
5000 TPA di-{dienyl laetone ^ 
isocyanate plant. Further, governna. 
has allocated 0.15 nriUion cubic 
metres per day of Bombay High ga. 
for use in the oompany'i various 
plants which includes a plant fo: 
manufacture ol carbondiiub^de, Tbe 
Rs 50-aore project at ‘Codhia, to 
produce 40,000 T?A ol phenol and 
24,000 TPA (d acetone, is j^ogmiing 
as per schedule. Land loquliilion is 
over. Centnots for siutoly of knowhow 
and basic onginecrigg have been 
Signed. Wljh UoiMml Ptoduft 
of the US and Feet Saj^Horlng and 
Design O^gmiiatioii {or leMled engl- 
neerittg for cumene end phriiol to 
picpyleae noovWy hai 

been ewirded to Eag||||i|-i|dla., 


RdenncM 

til AahlA Bose, ‘Tndia’a Uibaito- 
toT 1901-2001" New 
Thta MeGraw Hin, 197*. 
t2]Ceailie of IndU 1971, India 


plants and setting up of a 16.5UO iw — 
coocentratod nitric add itoit wu •’Oto ia-JWto mwm 
eoop^'nd during the year. Maehini* nm ^ 
cal eraodon of adfSc idd/adiric todMglsIlWl IniiilM » 
anhydride is al» oomrteted and coha* ftolHa i i ip w i ii f lin-a|..adlto h|fr 
neidal produetton wlB itart liwify. -wP^ .wa—a:-* 






